West Virginia National Guard Unit Stands 
Long Vigil in Tribute to the Late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy—Officers and 
Men of Troop F, 2d Reconnaisance 
150th Armored Cavalry Participate in 
Moving Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 1, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
late John F. Kennedy was a leader who 
captured the hearts and imaginations of 
millions of freedom-loving people the 
World over. His energy, wisdom, and 
Courage set him apart as one destined 
to mold history and one attuned to the 
needs and challenges of our time. 

West Virginians know that it was the 
Support of the citizens of the Mountain 
State which helped to start him on the 
Toad to the White House in a primary 
election. And President Kennedy never 
forgot this demonstration of faith and 
trust shown him by the people of our 
highlands, He spoke of West Virginia 
with special fondness and returned on 
our 100th anniversary of statehood. 

Americans were deeply grieved by the 
untimely death of the young Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Each of us sensed a personal 
loss, I wish to share with my colleagues 
one example of the love and respect 
which John F. Kennedy called forth in 
the hearts of West Virginians. 

In Clarksburg, immediately following 
the assassination, the officers and men 
of Troop F, 2d Reconnaisance 150th 
Armored Cavalry organized a voluntary 
honor guard for the martyred leader. A 
Crepe-decked picture of President Ken- 
hedy was displayed at the Harrison 
County Court House—and from 6 p.m., 
Friday, November 22 until 6 p.m., Mon- 
day, November 25, members of Troop F 
Stood guard, each for 1 hour, At the 
Conclusion of the vigil a ceremony took 
Place during which taps was played and 
& rifle salute fired. 

The men who took part in this moving 
tribute were called to active military 
duty by President Kennedy during the 
Berlin crisis and served from August un- 
til October of 1961. Many of the men 
traveled considerable distances from 

homes to Clarksburg so that they 
might join in this memorial to their for- 
mer Commander in Chief. It was a sen- 
Sitive expression of sorrow in which many 
Clarksburg residents shared, and which 
typified the reverence and mourning 
throughout West Virginia. 

Commendations are due the officers 
and men of Troop F, 2d Reconnaisance 
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150th Armored Cavalry, for carrying for- 
ward this appropriate demonstration of 
our regard for the late John F. Kennedy. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article describing this mov- 
ing tribute in the November 26, 1963 issue 
of the Clarksburg Exponent be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TOLLING BELLS Ser Moop FOR Day OF 
MOURNING HERE 


Except for the mournful toll of church 
bells, Clarksburg was a quiet and somber 
place yesterday. 

Few people were in the downtown area, 
most of them were at home watching on TV 
final rites for the 35th President of the 
United States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, who 
was felled Friday by bullets from the gun of 
a fiendish assassin. 

A November sun brought an ethereal light 
to the courthouse plaza where local mili- 
tary men stood guard beside a black-draped 
photo of the late President, paying homage 
to a great man—a man who gave his life in 
the service of his country. 

Members of Troop F, 2d Reconnaissance, 
150th Armored Calvalry, who maintained the 
guard, were called to active duty by the late 
President Kennedy and served from August 
until October of 1961 during the famous 
Berlin crisis. 

Enlisted men and officers of the troop came 
from their civilian occupations to stand 
vigilance at the shrine of the departed leader. 
It was necessary that some hitchhike from 
outlying communities so that they too could 
volunteer their services in the long hours of 
mourning. 

The flower arrangements were donated by 
florists, banks, business firms, and citizens 
from throughout the central West Virginia 
area. 

Each man of the troop, including officers 
took a turn, standing guard for an hour be- 
tween 6 p.m. Friday and 6 p.m. Monday. 

At the ceremony at 6 p.m. Monday the 
small picture in front of the larger picture of 
the President was draped with black velvet. 
The picture had below it a copy of a poem, 
“Captain, My Captain,” written by Walt 
Whitman, for Abraham Lincoln. 

After draping the picture, the flag was 
raised from the half-mast position where it 
had flown continuously since the vigil by 
the National Guard began. 

The flag was raised to full staff, after 
which the entire troop was brought to at- 
tention and the rifle squad fired three vol- 
leys, which represented the 21 gun salute 
fired only on the death of a serviceman or 
to the President. 

As the fing was raised to full staff two 
local citizens, Bunner Palmer, principal of 
Nutter Fort Grade School, and Don Camp- 
bell, played taps. 

During the time of taps, the flag descended 
from the bow staff of the battleship West 
Virginia which was recently dedicated at the 
courthouse. 

Also at the shrine were members of the 
local VFW Post. Ceremonies at 1 o'clock 
Monday were conducted by Harold Harden, 
commander; Pete Aiello, past commander; 
Kenneth Glasscock, 6th district commander; 
Arthur Isner, junior vice commander; John 


Nery, officer of the day; and Harry Johns, 
colorbearer. 

Floral tributes were placed near the photo 
by members of the VFW con 

The flag which stood beside the picture 
was donated by the local Moose Lodge. 
Spotlights on the scene were loaned by Mrs. 
Porter of the Stonewall Jackson Hotel. The 
white helmets and pistol belts worn by the 
guardsmen were obtained from the Moose 
All-Girl Drill Team. 

County Commissioner Benjamin Stout 
gave the unit permission to use all of the 
courthouse facilities, including the services 
of maintenance crews and other personnel. 

Richard Brelsford of the United Fund or- 
ganization gave his permission to remove 
the large sign bearing the UF campaign total 
from its place on the plaza. Mayor Edward 
Fornash agreed to the dismantling of the 
reviewing stand erected for the Christmas 
parade on Friday. The parade was canceled 
on word of the President's death. 

Members of Troop F volunteering their 
services were Capt. Charles G. Elliott and 
James Spence, ist Sgt. Joseph J. Harris, 
M. Sgt. Harvey G. McGarry, Platoon Ser- 
geant Lister, Sgts. Ist Class Donald D. Dav- 
isson, Leroy D. Humberston, Joseph M. Jur- 
ick, Rancil E, Bee, Donald W. Nutter, Harry 
W. Quickle, John H. Sandy, Frank A. Folio, 
Harley F. Lane, Spc. E-5 David R. Criss, 
Loren L. Flanigan, Steve C. Kovar, Charles 
W. Myers. 
win hee mee Ray E. Myers and Paul Good- 

Š ¥ Woody D. Hamrick, O. 
Miller Jr., Jerry C. Webb, Pros 8 L. 
Stewart, Robert L. Powell, Glen R. See, Larry 
G. See, George Smith, Jim McCullough, 
James Fragale. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, those 
who believe*in a free Poland celebrate 
May 3 every year as Polish Constitution 
Day. On May 3, 1791, the Polish people 
adopted a Constitution which cast off the 
oppressive bonds of feudalism, and cen- 
turies of serfdom and poverty. 

For years the aristocrats prevented 
every attempt at progress in the Sejm, 
the national parliament. But, in 1791 
patriots of great character and courage 
like Hugo Kollontaj and Ignacy Potocki, 
arose to demand the freedom and na- 
tional unity which were the only possible 
salvation of Poland in the face of in- 
creasing imperialist designs by its neigh- 
bors. ‘These men led the Poles in a mag- 
nificent but terribly brief, national 
renaissance. 


The new Constitution established on 
May 3, abolished the liberum veto which 
had given the conservative nobles power 
to prevent any changes. Feudal priv- 
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ileges were abolished. Towns were given 
free governments for the first time. 
Serfs were put under the protection of 
the laws with the intention to abolish 
serfdom.’ The monarchy was limited 
and ministerial responsibility estab- 
lished. j 

The Polish people rallied to this Con- 
stitution which expressed their devotion 
to liberty. 

Of course Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria of that day were not happy with a 
strong, united Poland. They had al- 
ready seized half of the country in the 
infamous first partition of 1772. In 
1793 Russia and Prussia conspired with 
traitorous Poles of the threatened aris- 
tocracy to overcome the tiny army of 
46,000 men which fought all alone 
against the two strongest empires of the 
day. They each seized further large 
areas of Poland and abolished the new 
Constitution. Soon the dark days of feu- 
dalism were once again upon Poland. 

But the stirrings of freedom which 
erupted in 1791 have never again been 
stilled in Poland. The movement to- 
ward individual liberty and democratic 
institutions symbolized in the Constitu- 
tion of May 3, have continued to inspire 
Poles throughout the last century and 
a half to fight against oppression wher- 
ever they find it. 

In 1956 the warning was given to 
Communist oppressors that Poland has 
not forgotten its love for freedom nor 
the cour of the patriots of 179°. The 
long road toward a free and independent 
Poland has been difficult and laden with 
sorrow. To continue the journey will 
require the greatest courage and dedica- 
tion among all concerned. But with the 
aid of all Americans of good spirit and 
the encouragement of freedom-loving 
Poles in the United States and abroad, 
the end of that road is surely ahead. 


Indiana Bar Association Supports 
Alaskan Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 1, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
April 18, the board of managers of the 
Indiana State Bar Association by unani- 
mous vote adopted a resolution of sup- 
port for S. 2719, the bill introduced by 
Senator Jackson to provide relief to in- 
dividuals who suffered substantial eco- 
nomic losses in the Alaska earthquake 
disaster. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF INDIANA STATE Ban 
ASSOCIATION 

Whereas the members of the Indiana State 

Bar Association feel concern for their fel- 
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low citizens in the area of Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, who suffered from the recent earthquake 
disaster; and, 

Whereas Senate bill 2719, as introduced by 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, of Washington, 
provides for the relief of such individuals 
who have suffered substantial economic 
losses; and, 

Whereas said Senate bill is now the sub- 
ject of hearings before a subcommittee of 
the Senate under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico; 
and, 

Whereas the Indiana State Bar Association 
joins with the Alaska State Bar Association 
in hoping that favorable consideration will 
be given to said Senate bill: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Indiana State Bar Associa- 
tion, by its board of managers, That said 
association support in principle Senate bill 
2719, and respectfully asks that favorable 
consideration be given thereto by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Dated at Indianapolis, Ind., this 18th day 
of April 1964. 

The above and foregoing resolution was 
passed by the unanimous vote of the board 
of managers of the Indiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation, with direction that copies of the 
same be disseminated to the U.S. Senators 
and the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives from Indiana and to other Members 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Rosert A. GEMMILL, 
President of Indiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Attest: 

JOHN R. Cann, Jr., 
Secretary of Indiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation, 


Tribute to President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD D 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I sent the following letter to Presi- 


dent Truman on the occasion of his 80th 
birthday: 


APRIL 28, 1964. 


Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: It is a privilege to be 
among those who salute you on your 80th 
birthday. 

Those of us who serve under the banner 
of the Democratic Party look upon you as 
one of the all-time great leaders of the party 
of Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, W und 
Kennedy. 

We who are in the recall with 
pride your record of distinction in the Sen- 
ate. 

We who today bear the grave responsi- 
bility of formulating the legislation neces- 
sary to the safety of the free world recall 
with pride that it was in the Truman ad- 
ministration that the Truman doctrine, 
point IV, the Marshall plan, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization all became the 
shield of the West. 

Today there is no higher honor the Repub- 
lic can bestow than the accolade the Ameri- 
can people have already given you—their love 
and esteem. 


WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Member of Congress. 


May 1 
Harry Holt, a Modern Good Shepherd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 1, 1964 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
was saddened this week by the death of 
Harry Holt, of Creswell, Oreg., who died 
at his orphanage in Seoul, Korea, with 
the orphan children whom he loved and 
to whom he devoted his life. 

His fine works will live after him. He 
and his family were responsible for 
bringing some 3,000 Korean children to 
American families, many of them fa- 
thered by American servicemen. These 
children are a monumental tribute to 
Harry Holt. My husband and I were 
privileged to play a part in assisting him. 

The Portland Oregonian in its editorial 
of April 29 states: 

His untimely death at 59 removes one of 


the noblest Oregonians to have ever become 
a world figure, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excellent editorial from the 
Oregonian, together with the news article 
from the Eugene Register-Guard of April 
28, “Heart Attack Kills Father of Baby 
Lift,” may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian, Apr. 29, 1964] 
CLassic COMPASSION 


Harty Holt of Creswell could have used 
his moderate fortune from farming and 
lumbering for the pleasure of himself and his 
In fact, he tried that. 


the paraphernalia for the feeding, housing, 
and diapering of Korean orphans, is a pho- 
tograph of Mr. and Mrs. Holt and their six 
children, all in yachting costumes, aboard a 
large boat on which they once cruised the 
waters of Puget Sound. Perhaps if the Holts 
had continued to relax in this manner Mr. 
Holt would not now be dead in far-off Korea, 
the victim of the last of several heart attacks. 

But one feels certain that Mr. Holt and 
his family never regretted using their money 
to save the lives of more than 3,000 Korean 
children for whom they found homes in 
Amevican families and thousands more they 
cared for in orphanages in Korea. Deeply 
religious and compassionate, Mr. Holt and 
his wife and children found the perfect out- 
let for their money, seemingly endless energy, 
and deep feeling for humanity. They would 
not have been really happy on a yacht, know- 
ing the need for love and succor among the 
outcast children of American servicemen and 
Korean women in Korea. 

The story of the Holt adoption program 
is familiar to everyone, how the family saw 
a film of the suffering children at a religious 
meeting in Eugene and decided they would 
adopt one child for each member of the fam- 
ily, and how the eight became thousands, 
scattered across the United States among 
people who shared the Holt compassion. 
Mr. Holt fought redtape, sickness, and op- 
position from some welfare agencies to bring 
unwanted waifs into American homes. His 
story is a classic in selflessness and adherence 
to religious conviction. 

His untimely death at 59 removes one of 
the noblest Oregonians to have ever become 
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a world figure. May those who shared his 
labors of love continue the work in his 
memory. 


From the Register-Guard, April 28, 1964] 
Heargr Artack KILLS FATHER OF BABYLIFT 
(By Dan Sellard) 

Harry Holt, a humble man who gained 
World fame as a humanitarian, died Monday 
night at the orphanage he operated in Korea. 
He was 59. 

Death was attributed to a heart attack. 
He had a series of attacks since 1950. 

Holt continued working at the program 
Which has found homes for more than 3,000 
Orphans. III die doing this and III die 
happy,” he said after his first heart attack. 
“This is the Lord's work and it'll keep on 
going without me.“ 

Mrs. Holt was telephoned the news of her 
husband’s death and immediately made plans 
to fly to Korea Tuesday night. 

She said Tuesday morning she will arrive 
in Korea Thursday and that the burial will 
take place probably Friday. 

Holt will be buried, she said, in the moun- 
tainside cemetery where about 250 orphan 
Children are buried. The cemetery is near 
the Holt orphanage at Seoul. 

The Holt story, which attracted national 
attention in 1955 when he and his wife, 

adopted eight children into their own 
family of six children, has become an Amer- 


saga. 

From his first efforts back in 1955 until 
now, Holt had drawn headlines, although he 
Was reluctant about publicity and never 
quite understood the fuss he was creating. 

FOUGHT BUREAUCRACY 

He fought bureaucracy and attracted con- 
gressional attention, he was denounced by 
North Korean Communists for what they 
called his “slave labor recruitment” and was 
awarded a medal by the Government of South 


Truly a man with a mission, Holt spent 
more than half a million dollars of his own 
money and, finally, lost his life to his pro- 
Sam of placing the progeny of American 
GI's and Korean girls in decent homes. 

His wife, Bertha, interviewed at her pink- 

Creswell home Tuesday morning, 

Was bereaved but not grief-stricken. She, 
like her husband, thought of the mission as 
Something bigger than both of them, and 
Was not reluctant to say that “God gave us 
work to do and He'll see it carried out.“ 

Operation of the 600-child orphanage, with 


= Mrs. Holt quoted him. 
was to Fd 
she . going to send the medicine today, 
In Korea Tuesday were 35 sets of parents, 
Waiting to return to California with children 
on Saturday. Recent changes of immigra- 
16 of th ee eee 
e hysically present to 
adopt children. agind 
Earlier, through the help of the late Sena- 
tor Richard L. Neuberger and, later, his wife, 


Sad to learn of the death of Harry Holt. He 
Was with the Korean children that he loved 
and to whom he devoted his life. 

“Truly, Harry Holt typified the Good Shep- 
herd Good Samaritan, and his baby- 
The world is a loser in 
his passing and I extend my sympathies to 


wat the state level, Gov. Mark Hatfield called 
a rare individual who translated his 
Sincere Christian beliefs into dynamic ac- 
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tion in an eloquent demonstration of broth- 
erhood. The continuation of his great work 
would be a fitting memorial.” 

Holt was born in a sod hut and was proud 
of it. He made about $500,000 buying and 

timber and was comfortably ensconced 
on a 350-acre farm when he saw a movie 
which told of the plight of mixed-blood 
orphans in Korea. 

He and his wife had six children of their 
own, the oldest now 30 and the youngest 17, 
but they decided to adopt one or more of 
the orphans. Later, the one or two turned 
out to be eight. 

INFANTS NOW TEENAGERS 


The eight infants are now nearly teenagers. 

One of the Holts’ own daughters, Wanda, 
26, died in Mexico City in 1961, from asphyx- 
iation in a hotel room. She had been pilot- 
ing a plane flying missionaries into remote 
parts of Mexico. 

Another daughter, Barbara, gave birth to 
a child, her third son, April 22, in Seoul, 
where she and her husband Jack Chambers, 
live. 

Still another daughter, Molly, 28, founded 
a boy's home at Pusan, Korea. She has 
just finished a nursing course in Portland. 

Condolences were to Mrs. Holt 
from throughout the world, but mostly from 
parents of orphans Holt had placed with 
them. 

These parents had a tough job Tuesday— 
they had to tell the children about the death 
of Mister Holt. 

One of the parents, Mrs. Surdam 
of Pleasant Hill, told Martha Sue Surdam, 
now a primary student, whom Harry always 
called “My precious jewel,“ about it Tues- 
day. 

Martha Sue didn't cry, but her little dark 
face grew darker, Mrs. Surdam said. 

“She was awfully quiet when she went to 
school this morning.” 

More than 3,000 others were to be told the 
same sad news this morning. 

Their very best friend was gone. 


MEMORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions to Holt’s memory may be 
made to the Orphans Foundation Fund, Post 
Office Box 95, Cresswell, Oreg. 

A spokesman for the family said that a 
memorial service might be held later in Eu- 
gene or Cresswell, but that none is planned 
at this time. 


El Diario 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I insert in the 
Recorp an article written on a news- 
paper with wide circulation in my dis- 
trict among the Puerto Rican population 
El Diario. This Spanish-language daily, 
in contrast to the other 18 foreign-lan- 
guage daily newspapers in New York, 
has quadrupled its circulation in the past 
10 years. This is no doubt due to the ex- 
cellent and exceptional work being done 
by the paper’s human relations depart- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

Ex. DIARIO: “CAMPEON DE LOS Boricvss” 

(By Barbara Sapinsley) 

Some weeks ago New York newspapers re- 
ported that a Puerto Rican laborer had left 
a paper bag containing his life's savings in a 
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subway car. His first thought was not, as 
might be expected, to tell the police. He 
headed straight for the offices of HN Diario- 
La Prensa, a Spanish-language newspaper 
published daily in New York. Not until the 
newspaper called did the police learn of the 
loss and get a chance to do something about 
it. 

About the same time, a Puerto Rican fac- 
tory worker was blinded in an explosion at 
his plant. His first step, once the initial 
shock was over, was to visit El Diario. The 
paper found a Spanish-speaking surgeon and 

ed him to take the worker’s case 
without fee. From a special contingency 
fund, it paid for the man’s bed and other 
hospital charges. 

Yet another Puerto Rican recently arrived 
in New York had selected and paid for a 
small hi-fi stereo combination from a store 
display. He had been given a prewrapped 
carton which, it turned out, contained a 
phonograph that was neither hi-fi nor stereo. 
When he returned to the store to complain 
he was brusquely told, That's what you 
bought.“ He went directly to El Diario, 
which promptly referred the case to the bet- 
ter business bureau. The store suddenly dis- 
covered its error and exchanged the non-hi- 
fi stereo set for the one the man had origi- 
nally chosen, 

These nonjournalistic deeds are all part 
of a day's work at El Diario, which in its 16 
years of existence has become to New York’s 
Puerto Rican community what the Tammany 
Hall clubhouses were to the newly arrived 
Trish in the 19th century and the Landsmon- 
schafts to the Jewish immigrants in the 
early 20th century—a place of refuge and 
sympathy, a problem solver, shield, and pro- 
tector. 

During the past 12 months alone, some 
6,500 people have journeyed through all 
kinds of weather to the newspaper's offices 
in a ramshackle building at Duane and Hud- 
son Streets which once housed the now de- 
funct PM, There they wait patiently, some- 
times for hours, in the corridors outside the 
windowless 10- by 14-foot room, scarcely 
more than a generous-size walkin closet, that 
is the office of Ismael Lopez, a 41-year-old 
psychologist and former high school teacher, 
who heads up what El Diario calls its human 
relations department. Hundreds more call 
in or tell their troubles personally to a social 
worker who travels through the five boroughs 
of New York, southern Connecticut, and 
eastern New Jersey in an El Diario mobile 
unit. In the 9 years of its operation, the de- 
partment has helped 100,000 people, about 
one-eighth of the area's Puerto Rican popu- 
lation. 

Except for El Diario, none of the 18 foreign 
language daily newspapers in New York City 
has anything like a human relations depart- 
ment, much less a mobile unit designed to 
listen to readers’ troubles. Il Progresso, the 
city’s only Italian-language daily, used to 
have something like it in the person of one 
Salvatore Pina, a lawyer who handled the 
paper’s legal work and public relations and 
helped out its readers on the side. The big 
question in the 1930’s for Il Progresso read- 
ers, publisher Fortune Pope recalls, was how 
to register for the newly legislated social se- 
curity program. In the 1940's it was what to 
do about the Smith Alien Registration Act. 

Similarly, James Vlastos, editor of Atlan- 
tis, one of New York's two Greek-language 
dailies, recalls that 30 years ago Greeks came 
to the paper's offices with enough problems 
to occupy a couple of people. Today one 
man can cope with all the questions—most of 
them about social security, citizenship, and 
immigration—that come up. Vlastos also re- 
ports, ruefully, that the most popular part 
of his paper today is the obituary page—a 
mark of how old his readership is getting. 

And Adolph Held, 79-year-old general man- 
ager of the Jewish Daily Forward, largest of 
the three Yiddish dailies left in New York, 
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says the biggest change In his paper through 
the years is that the lively “Letters to the 
Editor” column is now filled with complaints 
from others about being neglected 
by their children and grandchildren. When 
he was young, Held says, these same grand- 
mothers were complaining about their boy 
friends and other problems familiar to any 
reader of Ann Landers. Forward readers, he 
says, rarely turned to the paper for help; 
they seemed to have more confidence in the 
corner druggist. 

El Diario’s readers, in sharp contrast, do 

tend to turn to the newspaper for a number 
of reasons—some familiar, some unique. As 
the latest mass arrivals in New York, the 
Puerto Ricans are, of course, lowest in the 
pecking order. But they face problems con- 
siderably more complex than their Irish, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Jewish forerunners had. 
When these latter groups were arriving en 
masse in New York, their biggest problem 
was finding a job at an adequate wage. The 
country was still expanding and a man’s 
hands were effective tools. If his spirit was 
willing and his back was strong, there was, 
more often than not, always something he 
could do. For many mid-20th-century new- 
comers in New York, however, willingness to 
work is no longer enough. “Today society 
does not pay for strength,“ as Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, head of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation at NYU's 
Medical Center, has observed. “It pays only 
for two things—the skills in your hands and 
what you have in your head.” Meanwhile, 
the ways in which the uninformed and the 
unintegrated can be exploited are bigger and 
better than ever. 
HH Diario’s protective role in its readers’ 
lives rests on other ground, too. “The aver- 
age Puerto Rican is brought up to fear God 
and the cops in that order,” says Ismael 
Lopez. (In Puerto Rico the police double 
as truant officers, and parents are lable to 
fine or imprisonment for the misconduct of 
their children. Thus the policeman as bogey- 
man is a view of him learned early and rein- 
forced often.) The average New York po- 
liceman doesn’t understand this,” Lopez 
says. “He figures that anyone who acts 
seared must be guilty of something.“ Thus, 
many Puerto Ricans prefer to turn to a 
newspaper that speaks their language than 
the law or, by extension, authority in any 
' form. 

With such things going for it, then, it is 
no that El Diario alone among the 
city’s. 18 foreign-language dailies has been 
showing a more or less steady growth trend 
in recent years. It now leads them all in 
circulation (85,000 today versus 20,000 10 
years ago) and has a pass-along readership 
variously estimated at from 4 to 10 readers 
per copy. Its editorial staff has grown from 
an original 8 to 35. In its tabloid format, 
man-in-the-street writing style, and heavy 
reliance on features and columnists, El 
Diario sometimes resembles the Daily News, 
sometimes the Post. For national and for- 
eign news it relies on the wire services, with 
particular emphasis on United Press Inter- 
national Spanish wire from Latin America. 
Predictably, many stories are narrowly angled 
(a followup story on the death of General 
MarArthur was illustrated with a picture of 
a Puerto Rican boy bearing a homemade 
wreath of the armory on Park Avenue). 
But El Diario also printed, along with most 
papers outside the Iron Curtain, the UPI 
dispatch from Germany revealing Marlene 
Dietrich's age. 

Elsewhere, El Diario relies on the staples 
of tabloid journalism: an inquiring reporter 
(“El Pueblo Habla"), an advice to the love- 
lorn column (“Consultorio Sentimental”), 
beauty tips (“Par ser mas bella”) and a hor- 
oscope. Drew Pearson is there in Spanish 
along with Walt Disney’s “El Pato Donald” 
and Bud Sagendorf’s “Popeye El Marino.” 
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But along with these things is El Diario’s 
unmistakable special sense of mission in 
speaking for the Puerto Rican community in 
New York, and being responsive to it. While 
everything else in the paper is in Spanish, its 
editorials are printed in both Spanish and 
English—Spanish for its regular readers, of 
course, and English for legislators and diplo- 
mats in Albany and Washington and in city 
hall who are on a special mailing list. And 
more important, in grassroots terms, is its 
human relations department—a setup unique 
in American journalism today. : 

The department was not part of the pa- 
per’s original prospectus when it was founded 
in 1948 by Dr. Porfirio Dominici, a practicing 
physician from the Dominican Republic. As 
he did battle with La Prensa, for years New 
York’s only Spanish language daily, and 
tried to build readership as New York's 
Puerto Rican population soared after the 
Second World War, Dr. Dominici discovered 
that so many readers were showing up at the 
office to get help that his staff of reporters 
had little time to report. Obviously, his 
readers needed help and he couldn't refuse 
them a hearing, but he had a newspaper to 
get out. So in the mid-1950's, he lined up 
some volunteer clergymen, social workers, 
and lawyers for the express purpose of help- 
ing New York's Puerto Ricans to learn to help 
themselves. The volunteer setup gave way 
a few years later to the four-man staff now 
headed by Ismael Lopez. 

Some of the cases El Diario’s human rela- 
tions department has tackled are bizarre, 
like the case of the man who was stopped 
without apparent reason by a policeman, 
searched, and asked where he had bought 
his suit. (It no longer had the label inside 
the coat.) The man said he had bought it 
at a 14th Street store a few years before. 
The policeman took him to the nearest police 
station and charged him with stealing the 
suit. But the majority of the cases concern 
the petty injustices which can loom so large 
when one is a stranger, injustices which, if 
not adjusted, can turn the law-abiding into 
bitter, antisocial citizens; rent-gouging, job 
discrimination, consumer fraud, police bru- 
tality, negligent landlords. 

El Diario refers some 50 to 70 consumer 
frauds a month to the State attorney gen- 
eral’s office. The most common type is the 
delivery to a customer of something other 
than what he bought. Electrical appliance 
and furniture dealers seem to be the greatest 
offenders. Overpricing is the second most 
widely practiced fraud. Lopez himself was 
victimized this way when he first came to 
New York 7 years ago. He stopped into a 
little store on Delancey Street and contracted 
to buy an Admiral television set for $394 in 
weekly payments. Some weeks later, brows- 
ing in a big appliance store uptown, he dis- 
covered the identical model for $199. 

The usual housing problem—and there 
are easily 100 a week—is an apartment with 
broken windows, leaky plumbing, plaster 
gone from ceiling and walls, hallways filled 
with rubbish, a plague of rats and roaches, 
and a landlord who does nothing about any 
of it. 

El Diario checks the legitimacy of the 
complaint. If the conditions are as de- 
scribed—or bad enough—it files a complaint 
with the rent control office and checks to 
find what the legal rent for the premises is. 
If the tenant is being overcharged, the office 
must order the rent lowered. If the rent is 
legal but no repairs are made, it can order a 
10-percent decrease. If repairs are not made 
within a prescribed length of time, El Diario 
files another complaint. It keeps this up 
until something is done. In one Bronx 
building, these tactics got one tenant's rent 
reduced to $1 a month before the landlord 
started to repair. 

Unlike the immigrant of an earlier, less 
industrialized and mechanized age, the 
Puerto Rican is faced with a string of sec- 
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ondary problems. stemming from the basic 
one of finding a job. An employment agency 
can bilk him. An applicant may be placed 
in what the agency says is a permanent job 
at, say, $65 a week, and might be charged 
$15 as an immediate first installment on the 
fee of 1 week’s salary. When he reports to 
work, he discovers that the job is for only 
2 days and he will be paid $10 per day. The 
fee for temporary work is 10 percent, in this 
case $2. The agency claims the job was 
permanent and that if it didn't last, the ap- 
plicant must have failed. A telephone call 
from El Diario usually produces a refund of 
the overcharge. The paper also files a com- 
plaint with the license bureau. When 
enough complaints accumulate, the bureau 
investigates. Some oft-reported agencies 
have lost their licenses as a result of repeated 
overcharges, 

A constant source of worry to the Puerto 
Rican is fear of police brutality. Many 
Puerto Ricans wanted for questioning as wit- 
nesses to crimes, or as suspects, turn them- 
selves in to the newspaper in preference to 
the police or FBI. Puerto Ricans also turn 
in found property—wallets, passports, check- 
books, money, even an occasional gun—to the 
newspaper, fearing they will be charged with 
theft if they go to the police. 

Two years ago Dr. Dominici sold El Diario 
(circulation then: 62,000) to O. Roy Chalk, 
owner of the Washington, D.C., transit sys- 
tem and Trans-Caribbean Airways. Shortly 
thereafter, Chalk bought the rival La Prensa 
and merged them. Since then the paper has 
increased in circulation and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, in size, Its American editor has been 
replaced by a Spanish one, Sergio Santelices, 
who was its managing editor for 5 years and 
then the managing editor of La Prensa at the 
time of the merger. And its political posi- 
tion has shifted from nonpartisan (Dr. 
Dominici was more interested in politics in 
Latin America than in the United States) to 
ardently Democratic. 

Editorially, it has also become more mili- 
tant. Among the causes El Diaro has 
espoused, some successfully, some not, are: 

Literacy tests in Spanish as well as English. 
(A bill has been introduced in Albany, but 
the paper sees hard sledding ahead; to pass 
it would require a change in the State con- 
stitution.) 

Curbing the sale of firearms, a position in- 
tensified since President Kennedy's assassina- 
tion. (Bills are pending in Albany.) 

Apprentice programs for Puerto Ricans in 
the construction unions. 

Maintaining free tuition at city colleges. 

Improved housing, especially rat control. 

Improved schooling. e 

As far as this last campaign goes, many 
Puerto Ricans, though they join Negroes in 
joint protests of mutually shared injustices, 
prefer not to be identified with the Negro 
community. El Diario is less interested in 
physical integration than it is in better facil- 
ities and better teaching. Too often, Sergio 
Santelices says, Puerto Rican children who 
don't understand the teachers’ questions. be- 
cause of their unfamiliarity with English are 
classified as mentally backward and relegated 
to special classes, where they spend year after 
year modeling in soap and growing up il- 
literate. 

Both editor and publisher feel the human 
relations department furthers the paper's 
basic aim, which is to establish a greater 
affinity with its readers, create reader loyalty, 
and increase circulation (a nonreader helped 
usually becomes a reader). El Diario works 
closely with the city’s welfare, fire, and 
police departments. Police Commissioner 
Murphy is all for cooperation to improve 
police-Puerto Rican relations. The welfare 
office, in fact, has designated one of its staff 
to serve as liaison with the paper. 

Though the number of complaints com- 
ing in to El Diario since the early days of 
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the department has increased, the staff has 
decreased. The clergymen and lawyers are 
gone. Many cases which the paper would 
have handled personally in the past it now 
refers to appropriate organizations or city 
departments, on the theory that it is not 
really helping Puerto Ricans to become New 
Yorkers unless it can teach them their rights 
and duties, and how to practice both. 

How successful this has been is hard to 
measure. The city’s department of city plan- 
ning, in a recently released report, claims 
that the Puerto Rican is in a better educa- 
tional and economic position today than 
he was and, in general, is settling in to the 
melting pot like the immigrants from other 
lands who preceded him. There have also 
been published reports that there has been a 
drop in charges by minorities of police bru- 
tality and an improvement in police attitudes 
toward minorities: Yet very recently, there 
has been outcry in the press and on the 
Streets over the police killing of three Puerto 

can youths in recent months, and a charge 
of unprovoked police beating of a Puerto 
Rican d an arrest. Puerto Ricans con- 
tinue to come to El Diario in preference to 
the law. 

The melting pot may be at work, but El 

io doesn't anticipate that the need for 
its human relations department will be 
melted away in the foreseeable future. 


South Dakota “Hope” Dentist Assists 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 1, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, all of us 
are aware of the many fine rewards ac- 
to people everywhere, through the 
Continued assistance to the underpriv- 
ileged being rendered by Project Hope. 
T have long been an advocate of people- 
to-people assistance because in my 
Opinion, these contacts develop a better 
und of the differences among 
the peoples of the world. 

Recently, in the American-News of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., there was published 
an article about the service of Dr. 
Charles B. Kelly, a dentist from Aber- 
Hon who has been serving on the SS 


The story supports the thesis that 
through working with people in other 
thoes we learn to better appreciate 

eir problems and their difficulties and, 
more important, we bring to them sig- 
nificant assistance in the many fields in 
which, by our American standards, they 
2 3 

unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the articl 
e 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
&s follows: 
Horx“ Dentist Knows HE ASSISTED PEOPLE 
IN NEED 
(By Evelyn Van Wagner) 
Pic Charles B. Kelly, who returned Wednes- 
y from Guayaquil, Ecuador, brought back 
many mementos of the trip. 
win’, bas two balsa models of the SS Hope, 
hich was home for him for 2 months; pic- 
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tures and slides of that strange South Amer- 
ican country; native craftwork pieces he 
purchased; and a framed honorary diploma 
from the Ecuadorian Dental School, which 
he prizes highly. 

But the most important thing he has can 
be neither seen nor touched, Nevertheless 
it is real, 

That is his knowledge that he has really 
and truly helped some people who needed 
help desperately. 

Dr. Kelly, a dentist, was teaching and 
treating Ecuadorians during February and 
March aboard the SS Hope. The big ship 
was, and is, more than a floating hospital. 
“It has everything any doctor would need,” 
said Dr. Kelly. There are four operating 
rooms, X-ray rooms, a pharmacy and living 
quarters for the staff. 

The staff includes 40 rotators, one of 
which was Dr. Kelly. Each stays aboard for 
2 months and then another takes his place. 
The permanent staff numbers 85 and in- 
cludes, doctors, nurses, X-ray technicians, 
and other professional people. 

Dr. Kelly and the other rotators receive no 
fees or remunerations. And the permanent 
staff's salaries are about half what would be 
received on the outside. Transportation, 
board and room are provided. 

The SS Hope is a people-to-people propo- 
sition and is entirely free from Government 
assistance. “I learned.“ said Dr. Kelly, that 
this and the Peace Corps are the best ways 
to help the people who need help most.” 
He feels that usually Government funds go 
to the upper echelons and never seep down 
to the lower classes. 

Indigency and physical need were the two 
things considered in selecting patients for 
treatment. They were screened at the hos- 
pital and also screened by the doctors aboard 


«the ship. Each had to be also a good teach- 


ing case for the doctors for this was primarily 
a teaching mission. 

The Aberdeen dentist had other dentists, 
dental school professors, nurses, and dental 
school students, in his group. “It was quite 
tricky sometimes,” he recalled, to devise 
some way of criticizing the methods of a 
dental professor so he wouldn't lose face with 
a student in the same group.” At first some 
of the class had some resentment but using 
kindness and diplomacy, Dr. Kelly won them 
over. 

Guayaquil is a city of 600,000 people. 
There are, perhaps, 6,000 people who have 
means. The rest are destitute, said Dr. 
Kelly. The population is a mixture of In- 
dians, Negroes, and Spanish. The Indians 
make craft articles to sell and the streets are 
lined with vendors selling a variety of things 
in an attempt to eke out a living. 

Dr. Kelly knew enough Spanish to make 
his way about the city and ask simple ques- 
tions. “But I got lost when they start talk- 
ing fast. The trouble was, when they heard 
me say a few words in Spanish, they as- 
sumed I knew the language, which I didn’t.” 

The Ecuadoran people were kindly and 
friendly, Dr. Kelly says. The poor people— 
and they are poorer than most South Da- 
kotan's could imagine—were deeply grateful 
after they received treatment from him. 

Everything the patients received including 
drugs, was without cost to them. 

He remembers that one woman whom he 
had fitted with dentures started following 
him carrying a long string. Finally, he 
learned that the poor creature wanted to 
measure his head so she could make a pan- 
ama hat for him. The hat is another of his 
mementoes. 

He found it difficult, although he did it. 
to eat with them sometimes when he was 
invited to their homes for a meal. 

Some of his experiences are not ones to be 
heard just before sitting down to dinner. 

Dr. Kelly has his own reasons for this trip 
which was at the same time rewarding and 
sacrificial. Most people, during their lives 
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want to do something for other people that 
is really unselfish. Dr. Kelly is no different. 

Next year, when the SS Hope will be 
anchored for 10 months at a seaport in west- 
ern Africa, Dr. Kelly will again be one of 
the rotators during February and March. At 
least, that is his plan now. 


The Federal Professional Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the Federal Professional Association 
about 2 years ago in November held its 
national conference here in Washington. 
It was presided over by a former Member 
of Congress who served with great dis- 
tinction, the Honorable Robert Rams- 
peck. Addresses were made by Mr. John 
W. Macy, Jr., Chairman, U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, 
Special Assistant to the President of the 
United States, Ewan Clague, Director, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, who spoke on 
the subject of “The BLS Role in the 
Federal Pay—Comparability Process,” 
and Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, president of 
American University, whose subject was 
“Contributions of Professionals in the 
Federal Service.” The last speaker was 
the founder and president of the Federal 
Professional Association, Vincent E. Jay, 
who spoke on the topic, “Issues and 
Prospects.” Mr. Ramspeck’s remarks in 
introducing Mr. Jay, together with Mr. 
Jay’s speech, follow: 

Chairman Ramspeck. Thank you very 
much, Dr. Anderson. That gives us a lot of 
food for thought, which is what a speech is 
intended to do. 

Our final speaker at this session is the 
president of the Federal Professional Asso- 
ciation. A native of Ohio, he attended 
Rutgers University and American University. 
He is assistant to the executive officer, Divi- 
sion of Water-Supply Pollution and Control, 
Public Health Service, HEW. He has had 
considerable experience in the Government. 
I am not going to take up your time to tell 
you all about it; most of you know him. He 
is a member of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, the American Society for 
Public Administration, the Civil Service 
League, the Public Personnel Association, 
and the Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion. He established and served as chair- 
man of the founding committee of this 
organization. 

I am happy to present to you President 
Jay. [Applause.] 

Mr. Vincent E. Jay (president of the Fed- 
eral Professional Association). Thank you 
very much, Mr. Ramspeck. 

Guests and fellow members of the Federal 
Professional Association, having listened to 
the preceding speakers, it seems that much 
of my speech has already been given. The 
references Mr. Macy made; the challenges 
which the professionals have in working to- 
gether, which Dr. Wiesner made, could not 
have been better. The urging which comes 
from Dr. Anderson and Ewan Clague, that 
professionals working together can make a 
significant contribution, is most encourag- 
ing and inspiring. I am sure, to all of us. 
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It is a privilege and a pleasure to address 
you on the first anniversary of the 
association. 

First, I want to proclaim, loud and clear, 
that the issues are many and appear differ- 
ent to different people. However, the pros- 
pects are great. In my humble opinion, no 
organization or group has the opportunities 
and tremendous potential for good that 
exists for this association. For the first 
time in the history of our Nation, career 
personnel from vastly different executive and 
professional disciplines and fields are coming 
together within the framework of one orga- 
nization to identify common problems and 
develop mutually beneficial solutions for the 
welfare of the Nation. The importance of 
this development cannot be overemphasized. 

The association has grown during the first 
year and we have been credited with some 
solid accomplishments. Our membership 
has doubled, Some interesting facts about 
our membership are that, of approximately 
600 members, 536 have earned their bachelor 
degree, 170 have masters, and 93 their doc- 
torates. There are 38 su es, 419 in 

between 12 and 15, and 139 in grades 
11 and below. A quick calculation indicates 
that our membership includes about 5 per- 
cent of the total supergrade group. If we 
had equal support from potential members 
in grades 15 and below, we would now have 
approximately 12,000 members. 

Now, let me enumerate the major issues 
and prospects as I see them. They are: 
(1) The organizing of professionals in the 
Federal service, (2) the great lack of knowl- 
edge about their problems, needs, and aspi- 
rations, (3) self-regulatory responsibilities, 
(4) the relationship of the Federal Profes- 
sional Association to existing professional 
associations and societies. Each of these is- 
sues is of interest to you, and any one of 
them could serve as the basis for at least a 
1-day seminar. Because of the time factor, 
I plan barely to identify these issues and 
discuss the impact they have or will have on 
our Nation and ourselves. 

The first issue, the organizing of prates 

e 


S. Hyneman, distinguish: 

of government at Indiana University and 
1961-62 president of the American Political 
Science Association, in the preface to his new 
and important book, “The Supreme Court on 
Trial,” states: 

“Our time is a time of national self-criti- 
cism. The American people are engaged in 
a severe examination of their basic commit- 
ments, their way of life, the direction they 
appear to be going.” 

I concur and submit that career executives 
and professionals in the Federal service must 

cipate in, and contribute to, this exami- 
nation. Only through a single, Government- 
wide organization, designed exclusively for 
career executives and professionals, can we 
democratically undertake, in an orderly man- 
ner, such an examination. Obviously, we 
cannot identify for sure, without such an 
examination, what the problems, needs, and 
desires of professionals in the Federal service 
are. As we continue to default, our situa- 
tion becomes more chaotic and disastrous to 
the detriment of the Nation and ourselves 
as individuals. 

A second part to the organization of pro- 
fessionals is the attitude of professionals 
themselves toward supporting and partici- 
pating in such an effort. First things should 
come first. However, to what extent are pro- 
fessionals willing and able to support an 
across-the-board organization of their own? 
Professionals, generally, are unbelievably 
busy and harassed. Sacrifices of time, en- 
ergy, and money are necessary if we are to 
have a first-class organization, capable of 

the myriad tasks that demand 
attention. The essentials of an action orga- 
nization are money, participation, and more 
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money. All of the other issues depend pri- 
marily on decisions that are made on this 
issue—the degree of support to be given to 
the organization representing us. 

We are late in getting started. The Pro- 
fessional Institute of the Public Service of 
Canada was organized in 1920. Over 60 per- 
cent of the professionals in the Federal serv- 
ice of Canada support and participate in 
the affairs of the PIPSC, in addition to their 
participation in the activities of their pro- 
fessional societies, their civic organizations, 
PTA’s, etc, We can no lonegr afford to do 
less. 

The point was well made recently by Rich- 
ard L. Kenyon, editor of the Chemical & 
Engineering News, when he referred to the 
growing affluence and prestige of science and 
technology and cited the tendency that scien- 
tists and other professionals have to hold 
themselves aloof from activities outside of 
their immediate work interests. Mr. Kenyon 
properly urges professionals to reorganize 
their responsibility and become inyolved in 
the professional and other problems sur- 
rounding them. 


Another part of the organizing issue is the 
matter of confilct of interest. Personally, I 
can see no reason for this point to be raised 
as a serious obstacle to membership in the 
association. Because the organization is de- 
signed exclusively for executives and profes- 
sionals in the Federal service, you would ex- 
pect to find in it career administrators. Also, 
because the association does not and will not 
operate a labor union of grievance procedure, 
conflicts with management (in many in- 
stances its own members) should not occur, 
Due to the grassroots, democratic decision- 
making process within the organization, it 
can be safely predicted that positions on is- 
sues will result from majority votes cast by 
managers and professionals alike after a 
thorough review and understanding of the 
facts. The primary function of the organiza- 
tion in this regard is to obtain the facts and 
reveal the true situation. Thorough investi- 
gation, research, and consultation with all 
interested parties will precede any position 
taking 


A fourth part of this issue of organizing is 
recognition. Executive Order No. 10988 pro- 
vides specifically for professionals to form 
their own organizations. However, it is not 
clear as to their status after they organize. 
Are they to be considered and treated as labor 
unions? Will they be entitled to apply for 
automatic deduction of dues, or is this re- 
served to labor unions? Must they seek a 
certain form of recognition as provided in 
10988 in order to be heard? Because we do 
not intend to represent individual griev- 
ances, we should be able to achieve our ob- 
jectives outside the framework of Executive 
Order No. 10988, and I have so recommended. 
Of course, there are a lot of unanswered 
questions ahead. However, we must grow 
considerably before we can face some of these 
questions. One question of immediate con- 
cern is whether we are to be denied bulletin- 
board space and similar privileges if we do 
not apply for some form of recognition? I 
would certainly hope not. This entire area, 
like so many others, needs thorough study 
and consideration. We must remember, in 
connection with this issue, that we are 
judged by what we do and how we do it. 

Issue No. 2 deals with the great dearth 
of knowledge concerning the problems, needs, 
and aspirations of executives and profes- 
sionals. Again, there are several parts. One 
is communications. As specializations occur, 
they develop a new or modified language, 
generally unknown and misunderstood out- 
side the speciality, The number of lan- 
guages and modifications at this point must 
be quite numerous. We desperately need 
to investigate this problem area and estab- 
lish a channel of communications between 
all executives and professionals. We urgently 
need to know more about the problems, 
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needs, and aspirations of our associates in 
all professions. Now some professionals 
openly exhibit contempt and ridicule of their 
associates in parallel, but different, profes- 
sions. The prevalence of such conduct is 
disruptive, degrading, and demoralizing. 
Conditions such as this must be eliminated 
from the Federal service. Truck drivers have 
more concern and loyalty for each other than 
do some professionals in the Federal service. 

Another part of this issue of knowledge 
is the intricate and sensitive area of intra- 
organizational (within Federal agency) rela- 
tionships. What are the relationships, for 
instance, between executives and profes- 
sionals and what should they be? Have pro- 
fessionals defaulted on their management re- 
sponsibilities, or have administrative types 
usurped professional prerogatives? Here 18 
another area that requires a great deal of 
on-the-job factfinding, analysis, and con- 
sideration. However, I feel sure that proper 
attention to this problem could produce some 
guidelines and genuine understanding that 
would be invaluable, and would go a long 
way toward eliminating the cold 
war that exists between many executives and 
professionals. 


This leads me into the third issue: self- 
regulatory responsibilities. Of course, the 
Congress, the Civil Service Commission, and 
the various administrations have the respon- 
sibility for promulgating laws, regulations, 
and instructions, but how about developing 
some for ourselyes? We are certainly of age 
and are capable of identifying and imple- 
menting rules of conduct and procedure. It 
will be a great day, indeed, when the Asso- 
ciation can appear as “a friend of the court“ 
in appropriate cases and assist in the devel- 
opment and presentation of facts. One of 
the most important aspects of improving the 
image of the Federal service, aside from cor- 
recting misconceptions, is to warrant a good 
opinion. This is a matter of identifying and 
agreeing on certain aspects of conduct and 
promoting them “within the family.” 

Executives and professionals should wel- 
come a democratic procedure whereby their 
problems, needs, and aspirations can be prop- 
erly and thoroughly considered in a demo- 
cratic manner. Just as various businesses 
and other activities in private enterprise are 
self-regulatory, we executives and profes- 
sionals in the Federal service ought to exer- 
cise a degree of self-regulation. Only in 
this way can we mature and move in the 
direction of optimum service to our Nation 
and ourselves. This vast area of important 
subissues includes the comparability-of-pay 
principle, a separate classification and pay 
schedule for executives and professionals, 
efficiency evaluation, the broad range of eth- 
ical practices, etc. 

The next and final issue is the relation- 
ship of the Association to existing profes- 
sional associations and societies. Again, I 
can barely discuss this briefly. However, it 
is important that this relationship be con- 
sidered. The FPA is an individual mem- 
bership organization. It was deliberately set 
up in this fashion on the strong and over- 
whelming advice of many experts in orga- 
nization who felt that a federation struc- 
ture would become unwieldy and unwork- 
able. Also, a federation could not accommo- 
date the many executives and professionals 
who have no existing professional organiza- 
tion ties. They must be encouraged to join 
and participate in such organizations. In 
addition, because so many existing orga- 
nizations have a very low dues structure, we 
would immediately have the huge problem 
of financing. Therefore, after much de- 
liberation, the individual membership struc- 
ture was approved, but with the specific 
provision for affiliation. In considering this. 
we must keep in mind the numerous and 
varied kinds of existing organizations. 

Dr. O. Glenn Stahl did some research 
which uncovered well over 50 major “pro- 
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fessional organizations with predominantly 
or entirely Federal membership.” The ap- 
Proximate aggregate membership of this 
group of organizations is nearly 200,000. In 
addition, there are many more single-in- 
Stallation, single-occupations, and single- 
agency organizations. The very minimal dues 
that most of these organizations have pre- 
clude an effective program, particularly at 
the national level and before the Congress. 
Very few have strictly enforced membership 
Criteria. Some attempt to represent their 
members in grievances, are recognized under 
Executive Order 10988, and are thus oper- 
ating, in effect, much like labor unions. 
They are scattered all over the United States 
and overseas, and they have little or no 
knowledge of the existence of each other, in 
Spite of the fact that most of their mem- 
are struggling with problems, needs, and 
aspirations common to all professionals. 

The organizational problem here is how to 
harness their tremendous abilities and re- 
Sourcefulness, get them to increase their fl- 
nancial support of the overall cause, and 

g them together under the umbrella of 
& Government-wide organization without im- 
Pairing, in any way, their autonomy of opera- 
tion and sovereignty with regard to their 
Particular professional interests. 

It seems to me that this can be accom- 
Plished within the framework of the FPA. 
It will take time, effort, and patience as 
mutually beneficial agreements are developed 
and ratified. It will take time for existing 
Organizations to observe and become con- 
fident of the ability of the FPA to do for 
them what they cannot do for themselves, 
and still to permit them full authority with- 
in their own installations, agencies, and pro- 
Tessions. Such autonomy and sovereignty 
now exists for FPA chapters located in vari- 
dus parts of the country. 

I would like to note here that one of our 
Officers, Harold A. Stone, has broken im- 
Portant ground with one large organiza- 
tion, in an attempt to arrive at an agree- 
ment on objectives; on procedures to be 
followed jointly in taking positions on is- 
Sues; on a plan for making a position state- 
ment to the Congress, other bodies and of- 
ficlals, and the general public; and on the 
number of members of each organization 
Supporting the position. In addition, Mr. 
Stone has sought to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of a liaison officer in each 
tion with a clear understanding as to the 
Authority and responsibility of the liaison 


A great deal remains to be done in this 
area, but the foregoing report will give you 
an idea of the basic problems involved and 

we are trying to cope with them. I 
believe the FPA can and will strengthen ex- 
Professional associations by helping 
attract and retain members, by doing 
things for them that they are unable 
to do for themselves and thus freeing their 
time and effort for activities directly related 
to their particular professional interests, 
and by the possibility of reducing costs 
through the use of common facilities and 
Son ee of << 8 office opera- 
an services. e rospects 
tremendous. RES att 

I served as chairman of the founding 
committee that met for 2 years at the 

gs Institution, During 1963, I have 
Served as the first president. Now I want 
to say that I warmly welcome Greg Hart- 
mann, who will succeed me in January as 
President. We and the Nation are particu- 
larly fortunate to have Dr. Hartmann ac- 
cept the responsibilities of the principal 
Officer of the association, He has many 
achievements to his credit and has received 
high recognition, including the 1963 Civil 
Service League Award, for his significant 
contributions. In addition, he is totally 
dedicated to the proposition of a career pro- 
fessional service of the highest order. I 
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know he will lead us to great achievements 
as FPA makes its impact on the national 
scene. All of us must ease off to some ex- 
tent on other time-consuming considera- 
tions and commitments to give Greg our 
wholehearted and full support. 

The years ahead will be difficult and the 
problems tough, but nothing exists nor will 
arise that we cannot overcome together. 
Greg and his fine slate of officers will need 
all the support we can give them in terms 
of time, effort, and money, Because they 
are doing the job for the welfare of the 
Nation and us, the least we can do is to back 
them up, all the way. 

My tenure in office reminds me of a story 
I heard recently, told by Joe Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary for Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. It seems that 
prior to the adoption of regulations restrict- 
ing registration in the Kentucky Derby to 
horses, a Louisville man surreptitiously en- 
tered a donkey. Upon discovering the fact, 
friends pleaded with him in vain to with- 
draw his entry. Local business leaders tried 
to prevail on him to take the donkey out of 
the race. Finally, a select committee repre- 
senting the Derby called on him and pointed 
out that the donkey could not possibly win 
the race and the Derby would be subject to 
ridicule. However, he stuck to his guns. In 
explaining his action, he said he knew that 
this donkey would not win the race, but 
added, “Look at the benefit he will get from 
the association.” 

The benefit that I have received from the 
privilege and pleasure of working with Greg 
Hartmann, Harold Stone, Charlie Burhead, 
Lew McCann, Rob Ramspeck, the various 
chairmen of working committees, and the 
many others in the association, is immeas- 
urable and will live with gne forever. So 
many have put so much into the association 
that I know it will grow and succeed in 
assuring our Nation the best Government 
career service in the world. We cannot 
afford less, particularly during such critical 
times. [Applause.] 


Governor Wallace and the Indiana 
Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 1, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Indiana 
goes to the polls on Tuesday to cast its 
ballots in a presidential preference pri- 
mary election. Of the Democratic can- 
didates, Governor Welsh as a favorite 
son is being challenged by Governor 
Wallace of Alabama. 

Recently, the Michigan City, Indiana 
News-Dispatch took note of this chal- 
lenge in a pertinent editorial. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this editorial, 
entitled “Challenge for Democrats,” 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CHALLENGE FOR DEMOCRATS 

On Tuesday, May 5, Indiana Democrats 
face a critical moral challenge. They can 
travel Wisconsin's path of prejudice—or give 
the cause of tolerance a badly needed boost. 

Wisconsin's primary was as astonishing as 
it was shameful. Democrats there have tried 
frantically to explain away racist Gov. George 
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Wallace’s big vote by blaming crossover 
Republican rightists, an excuse only lightly 
supported by cold factual analysis of returns. 

Hoosier Democrats won't have that “out” 
May 5. In Indiana, crossover voting isn't 
permitted. Furthermore, rightist GOP's 
won't dare desert their own primary. If 
Senator Barry GoLpwaTer runs weakly 
against hapless Harold Stassen, he'll be a 
dead duck. 

Thus, it will be largely up to Democrats to 
rebuke and repudiate Governor Wallace. 
And the job won't be easy. 

To Indiana’s shame, the 1960 elections re- 
vealed more than a few pockets of prejudice. 
The Ku Klux Klan ts long dead, but its ugly 
spirit still lingers here and there. 

Wallace will get these votes. 

He may also get the votes of spiteful Dem- 
ocrats who have become disenchanted with 
Gov. Matthew Welsh for one reason or an- 
other. By the twilight of his term, every 
Hoosier Governor has enemies made along 
the way. On top of that. Welsh has been 
blamed by many for the sales tax—despite 
its bipartisan approval. 

Wallace, then, has more than fear and 
bigotry going for him in Indiana—a fact 
that makes it extremely difficult to admin- 
ister a deserved rebuke at the polls. 

Yet Hoosiers must repudiate Wallace or 
hang their heads in abject shame. 

Let's hope that all but a tiny, inconse- 
quential few come away from the Demo- 
cratic primary with a clear, untroubled 
conscience. 


Freedom of the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
popular these day to take potshots at in- 
dividual Congressmen or Congress as a 
whole so it is just a little refreshing to 
pick up a Hill publication and discover 
that there is at least one writer in Wash- 
ington who seems assured of congres- 
sional integrity, and who sees an end to 
Government by the people if Congress is 
destroyed. 

Perhaps that is what professional writ- 
ers are trying to accomplish, because it 
is a known fact that if an institution is 
criticized long enough public faith in it is 
destroyed. And once Congress is de- 
stroyed that opens the way for little 
Hitlers or so-called “professionals” who 
govern by discretion and emotion rather 
than by what people want. 

With this thought in mind and unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I introduce the following 
eidtorial taken from the Capitol Hill 
Spectator of April 25: 


FREEDOM OF THE CONGRESS 


One of the great hobbies of today is the 
discrediting of our neighbors on Capitol Hill, 
the Congressmen of the United States of 
America. There is an almost constant cry 
on the part of the press, radio, and TV that 
the Congress is crooked, immoral, inefficient, 
and virtually obsolete. 

This writer, who has covered many groups 
and organizations, feels that this is almost, a 
deliberate plot to wipe out the last area of 
individual freedom and dignity in the United 
States. The bureaucrats, the so-called intel- 
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lectuals and those who would destroy us as 
individuals and reduce us to numbers are 
winning the war of propaganda. 

The truth of the matter is that the Con- 
gress is probably one of the most dedicated, 
hard-working groups in the history of man- 
kind. There are always a few men who 
wander from their course of duty and there 
are always a few who are incompetent and 
stupid, but in fairness, any group must be 
credited or discredited on the basis of the 
vast majority. On this basis the Congress of 
the United States is a credit to the Nation. 

If one analyzes the objectives of these de- 
tractors it is usually found that they are 
grinding their own political axes or satisfy- 
ing their own ego. One columnist who spe- 
cializes in attacking Capitol Hill with lies, 
half-truths, and misrepresentations, is be- 
coming more and more discredited but no 
matter how untrue the story—every news- 
paperman knows that a certain part will be 
believed. Unfortunately, too, it is also a 
newspaper fact that unfavorable publicity 
sells more newspapers than favorable. 

Now let us examine what these lies and 
half-truths really mean and what they are 
doing to our form of government. These 
people are, in effect, saying that the people of 
this Nation are not capable of governing 
themselves—that bureaucracy is superior to 
the individual—that they do not have the 
Judgment or discretion to elect honest, com- 
petent representatives to our Government. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Overall, we have one ot the finest legislative 
bodies in the history of civilization starting 
with Greek history and the first republics 
and democracies. 

Our Congress is truly determining whether 
self-government can be carried out. As 
Abraham Lincoln said, “We are testing 
whether this Nation, or any other nation, so 
conceived and so dedicated can long endure.” 

These critics are destroying faith in our 
self-government they are promulgating bu- 
reaucracy and total government. They are 
smearing the image of Congress because of 
their petty self-interests but they are—even 
‘worse—destroying our form of government. 

The is the only—and I repeat 
only—hope for the individual in our huge 
monolithic Government that is fast be- 
coming like George Orwell’s government state 
in 1984.“ If you don’t think so, try to get a 
hearing in Washington from some arbitrary, 
capricious, viclous and destructive ruling of 
some local bureaucrat, before one of the 
top officials of the agencies involved. Then 
if you don't get the old gobbleygook treat- 
ment please let this publication know about 
it. Your Congressman, overworked beyond 
all reasonable standards will help you if you 
have a just cause and are being unfairly 
treated. Your Senator and Representative 
are the watchdogs of our Government, They 
are your protection for your rights as an in- 
dividual. They are your only hope for a hear- 
ing from the most vicious principle ever fos- 
tered—administrative law—where the bu- 
reaucrats operate without fear of criticism 
from the courts—where right of trial by 
jury is denied—where one unjust ruling after 
another becomes standard operating proce- 
dure. The little guy knuckles down because 
he cannot fight the Government and he ac- 
cepts it rather than to spend thousands of 
dollars appealing it and where, unless it vio- 
lates the Constitution he cannot even get a 
hearing before the courts. 

The Congress of the United States stands 
as a beacon fighting for freedom, for justice 
and for equality against the vicious attacks 
of those who feel that the public can be bet- 
ter taken care of by total government than 
by themselves. Hundreds of these selfless, 
dedicated men have devoted their lives to 
public service and in addition to being un- 

d and overworked they are constantly 
attacked by petty reporters and people who 
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have neither the decency, the integrity nor 
the devotion to honesty of the Congress they 
attack. The day the Congress of the United 
States becomes impotent is the day our form 
of government will die. 


Tariff Reductions Endanger Jobs in 
Glass Container Industry 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
cerned about the forthcoming GATT 
talks starting May 4 in Geneva and what 
the negotiations may produce under the 
guise of expanding our international 
trade program. Further tariff reduc- 
tions without maintaining adequate 
safeguards for our domestic industries 
may well sound the death knell for their 
continued economic well-being and the 
communities in which they are located. 

I am especially apprehensive of re- 
ducing the tariff rates on import items 
which compete with our domestic glass 
container industry. Lowering the pres- 
ent duties in this field poses a serious 
threat to the economic welfare of our 
domestic glass container manufacturers 
and employees. This particular indus- 
try, with an annual payroll estimated at 
$400 million, employs over 60,000 people 
in 109 plants throughout the United 
States. Two of those plants are in my 
district and employ approximately 4,000 
people. 

Without the continued operation of 
the two companies, the employees would 
lose their livelihood, purchasing power 
and economic security. If the two plants 
are forced to shut down as a result of a 
flood of cheaper imports, the effect on the 
area’s economy—where the unemploy- 
ment rate is already estimated to be 20 
percent in the largest community—would 
be disastrous. 

The impact of these imports in this 
field is already being felt. In our ex- 
panding economy, the domestic glass 
container industry is operating at only 
77 percent capacity, and inventories 
have reached unprecedented high levels. 
While sales are increasing slightly, earn- 
ings have dipped to their lowest level in 
8 years. On the basis of these facts, 
it certainly would not appear to be pru- 
dent to further reduce the tariff rates on 
glass container imports. 

The glass container manufacturing in- 
dustry is keenly aware of its foreign 
competition, as is evidenced by the fact 
that it invests approximately $10 million 
annually in research and development. 
The investment, however, does not alter 
the situation that foreign manufacturers’ 
production costs are substantially lower 
than in this country. For example, Ja- 
pan, where the standard of living is much 
lower than here, labor costs are about 
one-seventh of what they are in this 
country. Furthermore, the foreign com- 
petitors have undertaken extensive mod- 
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ernization programs and are realizing the 
benefits from them. This $10 million ex- 
penditure also demonstrates that our 
glass container manufacturers are not 
standing still and relying solely on tariff 
rates as a means of competing with for- 
eign imports. On the contrary, the rates 
for these items are already more than 
50 percent below the 1930 Tariff Act lev- 
els 


Mr. Speaker, I am disturbed over what 
may happen as a result of the talks 
in Geneva. The prospect of serious eco- 
nomic dislocations is not encouraging. 
I earnestly hope that our representa- 
tives at the GATT Conference will be 
mindful of the crucial role our industries 
and employees play in our Nation’s econ- 
omy. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, May 3 is the anniversary of the Po- 
lish Constitution of 1791. It is a date 
that is honored by all the freedom-loving 
Polish people throughout the world. The 
day will not be honored in the Commu- 
nist state of Poland of today. 

Poland's history as a fully sovereign 
state in the community of nations has 
been tragically brief and has been spread 
over the centuries. For example, from 
1772 to 1795 Poland was partitioned 
three times by its traditional enemies— 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia. The third 
partition actually removed the nation of 
Poland from the maps of the world. 
After World War I a new Poland was 
brought into existence. The story of 
World War II is known to all of us; first, 
German-Russian conquest, and finally 
Communist domination. Despite all ad- 
versity there still remains in the hearts 
of the Polish people a fierce loyalty to a 
free Polish nation. The fact that this 
anniversary has been celebrated for the 
past 173 years bears testimony that the 
1791 Constitution is, indeed, a true sym- 
bol of freedom. It is a symbol not just 
to the Polish people, but to all the peoples 
of the free world. 

This Constitution represents a high 
point in the history of Poland. It was 
written during a time when the nation 
was struggling to maintain its very ex- 
istence. The Government established by 
this Constitution frightened the tradi- 
tional monarchies. For this, among 
other reasons, they physically over- 
whelmed Poland and partitioned it out of 
existence. 

The document is a typical example of 
the 18th-century liberalism and its 
peaceful implementation was a sharp 
contrast to the violence of the French 
Revolution of the same period. The Con- 
stitution was based on the philosophy 
that civil power arose from the people, 
that sovereignty resided in the people, 
not the state itself. It separated the 
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Powers of government into a judiciary, a 
bicameral legislature, and an executive. 
Although the executive was to be a king, 
he was to be elected. Poland was to have 
& government of laws and not men. 

The desire for freedom in the Polish 
People is indomitable. We are aware of 
this daily as we note the Polish people’s 
contributions to the greatness of our free 
Nation. 

I join with my Polish friends, neigh- 

„and coworkers in honoring this an- 
niversary of the 1791 Polish Constitu- 
tion—a symbol of freedom. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 

Constitution adopted on May 3, 

1791, was a remarkable document at that 
time in history. 

An excellent article on the background 
in which the constitution was formulated 
recently appeared in the May 2, 1964, is- 
Sue of the Polish American Journal, writ- 
ten by Juliana Huszonek. She has done 
an excellent job in describing the consti- 
tution and I commend the article to your 
attention: 

Poraxn's CONSTITUTION OF THE THIRD OF Mar 
(By Juliana Huszonek) 


The Constitution of the 3d of May, 1791, is 
the oldest written constitution in Europe 
and one of the world's greatest documents in 

name of Freedom. The framing of the 

8d of May Constitution, which drew its 
qeength and its substance from the great 
` legislative past of Poland, astounded the 

World with its moral greatness, its high polit- 

ical genius and its practicality. 

Men like the Potockis, Adam Czartoryski, 

and others, who framed the 

Constitution, were statesmen. 

were classical exponents of Polish pa- 
triotism, statesmanship and education. 

When the Four Years’ Parliament convened 
in 1788, three courses were open to Poland: 

1. To have the greatest Polish magnates, its 

set up separate sovereign states; 

2. To bind the nation by a monarch who 

15 be more absolute than the despots ris- 
S on the ruins of feudalism in Germany 
and Austria; 

3. To unify the state by going back to the 
Breat Polish tradition of republicanism of 
the 15th and 16th centuries. 

— chose the third course. That is, she 
Bab net. as she always had rejected during 
of the formation or transformation 
the state by an absolute ruler who would 
tha the will of the people. This means 
t in re to her own traditions Po- 
oad found that others in Europe had finally 
aan up with Polish political development 
( were 5 23 bloody upheaval 
2 Revolution) tain human rights 
eee Political advancement, however, 
it wann been achieved without bloodshed; 
The = determined by legislative 
tae alone, in all of Europe, without 
bance, without bloodshed, but through 
tranquil deliberations, reformed the form 
Conetinnment to their liking, The 3d of May 
tution was actually completed in 1789 


the 
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but it was decided to wait until a propitious 
time to present it to the national assembly. 
This occurred on May 3, 1791. At about the 
same time Andrew Frycz-Modrzewskl's 
work—written two centuries previously—De 
Republica Emendanda, the most extensive 
reform program of the 16th century, was 
again published. 

In humanity's plodding and painful strug- 
gle for civil rights, it is to Poland’s lasting 
credit that she had lighted the torch of 
freedom and human rights throughout her 
history by the example of her political de- 
velopment and the progress she achieved in 
jurisprudence. For in the early Republic 
of Poland there breathed a love of freedom 
and toleration, righteousness and justice 
found nowhere else in Europe at that time. 
In the year 1347 Casimir the Great had al- 
ready instituted the statute of Wislica, 
chronologically the first complete code of 
Christian Europe. Starting in 1370 Poland 
elected its rulers. As far back as 1430, 
Poland issued her memorable law: Neminem 
captivabimus nisi jure victum (Nobody 
should be detained unless legally convicted). 
This law preceded by 249 years the habeas 
corpus of England and preceded by 359 years 
the declaration of human rights in France. 
Polish tradition provided a sound source and 
fertile inspiration for the framers of the 
Constitution of the 3d of May. 

Surrounded by rigid monarchies, Poland 
was a republic with a relatively perfect sys- 
tem of national representation which was in 
conformity with her advanced political de- 
velopment. Poland had a Senate and a 
House of Representatives as early as the 14th 
century. She had her local assemblies where 
representatives were chosen. Even at that 
early period the Polish Government pre- 
sented the closest prototype of the American 
Government. Poland's progressive political 
ideals gave birth to the early attempt at rep- 
resentative government founded on the prin- 
ciple that the right to govern rests primarily 
with the people; and on the consequent reo- 
ognition that the people are entitled to a 
voice in the government. 

Poland extended freedom and religious 
tolerance to all within her boundaries and 
for the full autonomy she allowed them 
Poland has been called a United States of 
the Middle Ages, a political prototype of 
America. Poland’s territory at its zenith 
extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
and from the Odra to the gates of Moscow. 
Poland governed this immense territory for 
centuries with her enlightened policies. 
Lithuania and Ruthenia had voluntarily 
joined the Polish Commonwealth to enjoy 
the protection and freedom of Polish nation- 
ality. 

The King of Poland, elected by the major- 
ity of the voters, occupied the same position 
to the Government as the President of the 
United States occupies to the American Gov- 
ernment. If America acted on the principle: 
No taxation without representation, Poland 
put the same principle into practice as early 
as the 14th century. Just as America, in 
conformity with the principles of her Gov- 
ernment by the consent of the governed, 
elects her President, Poland freely elected 
her kings ages before the first American drew 
up the American Constitution. And as 
America a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, Poland had them centuries 
before. If America generously received 
within her shores all peoples, Poland had 
always been a veritable asylum to all the 
oppressed. Even as America allows religious 
toleration, this in Poland was an outstanding 
feature. These and other characteristics of 
the two countries are strikingly alike. 

Why did Poland allow her people to hold 
the elective vote while the rest of Europe 
denied all elective franchise to the people? 
Why did Poland lead in political ideals? 
Why had Poland realized the popular gov- 
ernment while rigid monarchism reigned su- 
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preme throughout Europe? The German 
Moltke said, “Poland of the 17th century was 
the most civilized country in Europe.” 
Van Norman said, “Krakow, Poland, de- 
veloped, cultured, and civilized long before 
the three-headed dragon appeared, and she 
was weary of waiting for her rather uncouth 
neighbors to catch up with her intellectually, 
socially and in almost all the other arts of 
civilization—the politer arts.” 


Anniversary of the Polish Constitution 
SPEECH 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the Polish 
people have suffered many needless 
cruelties throughout the centuries. In- 
vaded first from one direction and then 
another, they have battled constantly 
just to survive. Under such conditions 
it is remarkable that Poland has often in 
the past demonstrated cultural and po- 
litical leadership of the first order. One 
such case was in 1791 when Poland was 
the first country of East Europe to feel 
the currents of change which wrought 
the American Revolution. In that year 
the May 3 constitution was written, 
which is celebrated this Sunday, the 173d 
anniversary. 

The May 3 constitution was not a revo- 
lutionary document. But it was the first 
written constitution in Poland’s history. 
It gave a firm foundation for effective 
government. It would have provided 
elective, continuous government which 
Poland vitally needed. It no doubt cap- 
tured the imagination of the Polish peo- 
ple. They were willing to fight long and 
hard for the survival of the constitution 
and the new Polish Commonwealth. 

Had Poland been able to depend on the 
unreserved support of every citizen, the 
May 3 constitution, changing with time, 
might yet be the foundation of modern 
Poland. If it were, it would be the second 
longest lived constitution in history. 
But it is a sad fact that those few trai- 
torous Poles, rich and very powerful, 
who were threatened by the fresh breath 
of democracy sweeping the land, turned 
against their own people and aided Rus- 
sia in once again invading Poland. In 
this way the constitution only lasted 4 
years. 

This points out how important it is for 
believers in democracy to support each 
other with every means. The free Poles 
must support their compatriots still at 
home. The citizens of democratic coun- 
tries must aid democratic Poles. We 
must speak out in favor of self-determi- 
nation for the captive nations under the 
ruthless heel of communism. The cur- 
rents of cooperation must bring together 
every freeman, no matter what his race, 
religion, or nationality, into a united ef- 
fort to uphold freedom. In this way we 
preserve our cherished institutions from 
attack, and we strengthen them, making 
them able to last through every threat, 
until they become the way of life for 
all men. 
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Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
Sunday, May 3, marks the anniversary 
of a historic moment in the history of 
Poland and in the development of con- 
stitutional democracy—the adoption of 
Poland's great Constitution of 1791. The 
May 3, 1791, Polish Constitution was a 
model of progressive legislation, embody- 
ing the principles of representative self- 
government and justice for all. It rep- 
resented an advanced and enlightened 
system of government at a time when 
much of Europe, including Poland’s 
powerful neighbors, was still in the grip 
of autocratic rulers. Unhappily Poland’s 
bold venture into a constitutional system 
was short-lived; within a year after the 
constitution was proclaimed, Russia in- 
vaded the country and in 1795 Poland 
was dismembered and divided between 
the great powers of Russia, Prussia and 
Austria. 


Poland's history since 1791 has not 


been a happy one. Despite division, in- 
vasion and occupation, however, this 
brave land and the indomitable Polish 
people have maintained their belief in, 
and commitment to, the principles which 
inspired their constitution. They have 
resisted oppressors and fought for the 
right of national independence and pol- 
itical freedom with a unique determina- 
tion. Poland today, under Soviet-based 
control, has yet to reclaim her heritage 
of freedom and national independence. 
Polish Constitution Day offers an oppor- 
tunity for freedom-loving men every- 
where to join with the Polish people, and 
those of Polish descent through the 
world, in reaffirming their support of 
Poland’s just aspirations as a Nation. 
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This year marks another important 
occasion for the Polish people as the re- 
nowned University of Krakow celebrates 
its 600th anniversary. I was fortunate 
enough to have the privilege of visiting 
this ancient center of learning during a 
trip to Poland in 1962. The people of 
Poland well can take pride in this anni- 
versary: not only does this great univer- 
sity number among its illustrious alumni 
men who helped shape Western intellec- 
tual history, such as Copernicus, but it 
also can claim an extraordinarily long 
history as a center of scholarship. 

May the day soon come when the peo- 
ple of Poland will have full intellectual 
and political freedom and no longer be 
subject to the controls of the Communist 
state. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall he made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
coated in room H-112. House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Operations of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, May 2, 1964 


Mr. BAYH, Mr. President, Time mag- 
azine's current issue interestingly de- 
Scribes some of the problems faced by 
the new Chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, the Hon- 
orable Joseph W. Barr, a native Hoosier. 
Before being appointed to his present 
Position, Mr. Barr had a distinguished 
Career, both in private and public life. 
A graduate of DePauw and Harvard Uni- 
versities, Mr. Barr was a successful busi- 
nessman in Indianapolis, was elected to 
Congress as a Representative from the 
llth Congressional District of Indiana, 
and served as Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury Department. 

Because of its general significance, I 
ask unanimous consent to have this short 
ee, printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BANKING—FLESH AND BLOOD 
ts The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Soberly known as the Government agen- 

cone insures bank accounts up to $10,- 

but that 18 only part of its job. Orga- 
nized 30 years ago, when depression-hit 
banks Were closing at the rate of 4,000 a 
year, it has since liquidated the assets 
= Several hundred failed banks, often pick- 

& Up unusual properties in the process, One 

the most unusual came into the agency's 
Possession when it took over $106,000 in 


FDIO has on ita hands, it seems, is a brothel. 
Until 


Harvard. Chairman Joseph W. Barr, 46, a 


Million Marlin bank. Barr is trying to get 
tis — ie nee the FDIC has filed a 
million 8 charging that major 
pockholders of the bank . 
Barr is less disturbed by his odd properties 


ares eee fact that the Marlin bank fail- 


banks 
have gone under either 

because officers em- 

matia funds or showed poor judgment in 

But the four banks that have 

16 months had each been 

management just before 

fears that unprincipled opera- 
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tors may be taking over small banks, paying 
themselves inflated salaries to recover ac- 
quisition costs, and then selling risky loan 
paper to their own banks. Barr aims to 
stop such practices, perhaps, with new leg- 
islation and certainly with a sharper eye on 
the Nation's banks. 

All this may slow but surely will not elim- 
inate the flow of unlikely acquisitions. The 
FDIC has taken over a string of race horses 
that had been bought by a California bank- 
er with embezzled funds, has also held re- 
sort hotels, antiques, furs, and whisky ware- 
houses. Occasionally the agency is even able 
to operate such enterprises more profitably 
than the original owners, It turned an 
abandoned Idaho gold mine into a tourist 
attraction, and still owns a Texas oilfield 
that earns $3,000 monthly. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on next 
Sunday, May 3, the free world will join 
with Polish patriots everywhere to com- 
memorate the 173d anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791, a document 
remarkably similar in spirit and sub- 
stance to our own Constitution of 4 years 
earlier. 

Because the House will not be meeting 
on Sunday, Members are making today 
the occasion for paying tribute to the 
courage and love of freedom of the Polish 
people, the qualities which brought their 
Constitution into being so long ago, and 
the qualities which today have kept alive 
the spirit of independence and resistance 
to the Communist puppet government 
which was forced upon the people of 
Poland. 

It will be my privilege, however, Mr. 
Speaker, to speak on Sunday in my home- 
town of Elizabeth, N.J., in connection 
with the Polish Constitution Day pro- 
gram being sponsored by the Elizabeth 
Federation of Polish Organizations. At 
that time, I shall report to my friends 
of the Polish-American community on 
the broad support being shown here to- 
day for the ideals of freedom and inde- 
pendence, which we share so strongly, 
and on the respect and affection and 
sense of kinship which our colleagues 
have displayed toward our fellow Amer- 
icans of Polish descent. The custom we 
have followed in the House for many 
years of setting aside a time to com- 
memorate Constitution Day has been a 
valuable and inspiring one, providing 
us with a special opportunity to give 
voice to our deepest convictions and to 
consider the present conditions of a peo- 


ple with whom we have had so much in 
common. 

The history of Poland, Mr. Speaker, is 
the history of a people who have never 
stopped fighting for freedom. For the 
people of Poland have been forced to 
fight over and over again for something 
which so many of us have taken for 
granted. Situated as it is between Rus- 
sia and Germany, Poland has often been 
the victim of the ambition of its more 
powerful neighbors, the object of attack 
and oppression and tyranny. Even dur- 
ing the nation's periods of independence, 
the Polish people learned never to relax. 
But this long history of suffering and 
hardship has toughened the Polish spirit 
and strengthened its single-minded de- 
termination to be free once more. 

The present situation in Poland is once 
again testing this determination, and 
once again we are witnessing the people's 
brave response to the challenge of com- 
munism. Slowly and sometimes subtly, 
but systematically, the Communist gov- 
ernment has in recent months been in- 
tensifying its efforts to subjugate the 
church in Poland and to tighten its con- 
trol over leading intellectuals. The gov- 
ernment’s tactics have ranged from false 
promises of friendship to outright cen- 
sorship, harassment, and the denial of 
money and resources. But its aim has 
always been the same—to silence the 
voices of the spirit and the mind of Po- 
land. For it is here, in the words and 
deeds of their priests and poets, scholars 
and writers, that the people of Poland 
have found inspiration to continue their 
opposition to a regime which refuses to 
make room for the free expression of 
religious faith or of intellectual activity. 

Nevertheless, Cardinal Wysznski and 
his fellow bishops refuse to be intimi- 
dated and their voices have been heard 
from pulpits throughout Poland de- 
nouncing the injustices of the Govern- 
ment. 

In the same spirit, 32 of the nation’s 
leading intellectuals have publicly pro- 
tested the Government's increasing re- 
strictions. Even though the regime has 
retaliated in the severe terms remini- 
scent of the time of Stalin, the protests 
continue to grow. 2 

Farmers and industrial workers, too, 
have added their voices to the growing 
discontent with Communist policies in 
Poland, in a wave of work stoppages and 
demonstrations. 

Reports from Poland indicate that the 
tension and resentment among the peo- 
ple have reached proportions similar to 
those at the time of the Poznan revolt 
8 years ago. 

Clearly, communism in Poland has 
failed—economically, culturally, and 
spiritually. It has failed to satisfy the 
people, and it has failed to suppress them 
or to silence their demands for freedom. 

At this critical time in Polish history, 
our concern is for the people. They have 
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earned our highest admiration with 
their unshrinking courage, and they de- 
serve our wholehearted moral support 
in their struggle to be free. 


Mr, Johnson Shows His Talent in Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT S. WALTERS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, May 2, 1964 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Nashville Tennessean, a Demo- 
cratic newspaper, giving strong endorse- 
ment to President Johnson’s abilities in 
the field of foreign policy. It is good to 
have our President’s conscientious and 
productive efforts recognized at a time 
when his critics are so vociferous in their 
attacks. I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to call attention to these well- 
deserved words of praise. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Jonnson SHows His TALENT IN FOREIGN 

Pouicy 

President Johnson’s announcement that 
this country was cutting back on the pro- 
duction of nuclear explosive materials 
coming just before a similar announcement 
by Premier Khrushchev, of Russia—has been 
widely misconstrued as a disarmament agree- 
mont without controls. 

Apparently without stopping to examine 
the details of the decision, some Members 
of Congress hastily but irrelevantly raised 
the old objections that the Russians cannot 
be trusted to keep their end of the 


(where there was no bargain) and asked, 


“How do we know Khrushchey will keep his 
word?” 

The President's political enemles—some of 
whom were represented at the publishers’ 
meeting where the announcement was made 
and had opportunity to know the details— 
nevertheless seized upon the misinterpreta- 
tion in an attempt to make it appear the 
President had been bested in a disarmament 

t with the Russians. 

In his address to the Nation’s publishers 
in New York Monday, Mr. Johnson specified 
that the nuclear materials reduction was 
not a disarmament move—although it is a 
step in the right direction toward reducing 
tensions. 

The simple fact is the Nation has stock- 
piled sufficient nuclear materials so that it 
can effect the reduction without weakening 
the Nation’s defense in the least degree. 
To continue top production in these circum- 
stances would be wasteful and foolish and 
Mr, Johnson wisely rejected the production 
of explosives materials as a sort of “WPA 
nuclear project” to prevent unemployment. 

Thus it makes no difference whether the 
Russians decided to go along with the re- 
duction plan or not. This country’s deci- 
sion was based on its own situation and 
need and would have been the same regard- 
less of whatever course the Russians took. 

Premier Khrushchey, however, undoubt- 
edly saw the propaganda value of such an 
announcement. The Russians also appar- 
ently have all the nuclear materials they 
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feel they will need, and the expense of use- 
less overproduction bears as heavily upon 
them as it does upon Americans. And Mr. 
Khrushchev saw the opportunity to make a 
domestically advantageous move serve him 
also as a sign of Soviet peacemaking. 

Despite its independent nature, the Pres- 
ident’s decision cannot be discounted as a 
pacifier of world tensions and a definite step 
away from the direction of nuclear war. 

It should be sobering to all nations to 
realize that the United States and Russia 
consider their stockpiles of nuclear explo- 
sives as sufficient for their needs under any 
circumstances. Mr. Johnson's announce- 
ment, followed by that of Mr. Khrushchev, 
should also help to reduce tensions and pro- 
vide a favorable atmosphere for further 
negotiations without which no progress 
toward peace can ever be made. 

Although the announcement about nuclear 
explosives overshadowed other aspects of 
Mr. Johnson’s address to the publishers, 
the President covered a wide range of world 
affairs in a hard-hitting speech which sig- 
nified the development of a vigorous and 
flexible foreign policy. 

He strongly urged establishment of a mul- 
tilateral nuclear force for Europe, called for 
new mechanisms for political consultation 
throughout the world, pledged continuation 
of the battle in Vietnam and the Isolation 
of Communist Cuba from the inter-American 
system, and renewed the Nation’s commit- 
ment in Latin America to the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The President showed he had seized and re- 
invigorated the positive foreign policy of the 
late President Kennedy. For Mr. Johnson's 
detractors who have already been forced to 
concede his genius in domestic affairs, it 
must come as a discouraging blow to see that 
he is adept also in charting the Nation's for- 
eign policy, 


Anniversary of the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, 1791 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


freedom is as topical this May 3 as it 
was 173 years ago when the great Polish 
Constitution of 1791 was proclaimed. 

Today, as then, the Polish intellectuals 
are in the forefront of a struggle to win 
the democratic rights of free speech, the 
right to criticize authority, and the ac- 
cess to reliable information. 

In recent days 34 prominent Polish in- 
tellectuals addressed and sent the Polish 
Prime Minister Jozef Cyrankiewicz a 
manifesto demanding “that Polish cul- 
tural policy be changed to conform to 
the spirit of the rights guaranteed by the 
Polish Constitution and to the national 
good.” The signers of the document 
have steadfastly reaffirmed their procla- 
mation of protest despite threats of 
severe punishment by the Polish Com- 
munist government. 

Since May 12 is the occasion of the 
600th anniversary of the founding of the 
Jagiellonian University of Cracow, that 
great ornament of Polish learning, it is 
especially fitting that we Americans pay 
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tribute to the courage and the burning 
desire for freedom which the Polish in- 
tellectuals have traditionally expressed 
on behalf of the Polish people. 

By our expressions of sympathy and 
support, let us rekindle the spirit of 
Polish liberty so that it can engulf and 
destroy Communist oppression and bring 
forth a new nation dedicated to the ideals 
of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, P. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
p printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Dr. Paul Dudley White on “More Cycling 
for the Nation’s Riders” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
great honor and privilege of participating 
in the congressional breakfast conference 
on bicycling in America at the Congres- 
Sional Hotel on May 1, 1964. This was a 
Kickoff celebration for American Bike 
Month, which will be held during this 
entire month. 

Representatives of America’s finest bi- 
cycle makers, Norman and Bob Clarke of 
the Columbia Manufacturing Co., of 
Westfield, Mass., attended the breakfast 
and heard with me an outstanding ad- 

by the distinguished heart special- 
from Boston, Dr. Paul Dudley White. 

The address by Dr. White deserves, in 
My opinion, wide reading. The many 
exercise hints given by Dr. White, and 
the importance of bike riding could prove 


invaluable not only to Members of Con- - 


gress but to every American. . 
It is for these reasons, and to pa 
Special tribute to American Bike Month, 
that I include the entire address by Dr. 

White in the Record at this point: 
MORE CYCLING SPACE FOR THE NaTION’s RIDERS 
(By Dr. Paul Dudley White) 


We have to say. 

My own message Ís primarily in behalf of 
the health and happiness of the American 
people, including those of you here now, 
Who, like myself, have both an obligation 
8 & rare opportunity to work for this same 
in t cause. It is we who are leaders 
8 endeavor throughout the country 
zA 2 must set the example for our fellow 

tizens by our own pattern of life. 

The soft physical condition of the great 
majority of the American people today is ap- 


y controlled the serious infectious 
that used to across the coun- 
try, often in epidemics—diphtheria, pneu- 
eonia meningitis, polio, typhoid fever, and 
uberculosis. But now we are faced with 
diferent kinds of epidemics which are 
equally serious and which are also in need 
of control by preventive measures which are 
rectal applicable even though we don’t yet 

Ow the whole story. 

Atherosclerosis—the serious disease (like 
rusting) of our vital arteries (coronary, 
Ppt femoral, and renal) responsible for 

ost all of our sudden deaths, our coro- 
nary heart attacks, many of our strokes, and 
Some of our high blood pressure, has clearly 
been shown to be much more common among 
peop ourselves everywhere in the 
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world who are physically lazy and prosper- 
ously overfed. 

Due also to the inadequate use of our leg 
muscles and our hours on end sitting in our 
automobiles, in airplanes, at our desks, and 
before our television screens, we are subject 
to the serious hazard of the blood clotting 
in our leg veins (sometimes called phlebitis), 
and the sending off of emboli to our lungs to 
block their circulation, often fatally. To 
prevent this trouble I strongly recommend 
that we never allow ourselves to sit or to 
stand still for more than an hour at a time, 
but to get up and walk actively at frequent 
intervals. 

Regular and vigorous use of our leg mus- 
cles is essential for an optimal circulation 
of blood which is, incidentally, essential for 
the best use of our brains. Our country’s 
welfare may actually depend on your cerebral 
blood supply. The leg muscles are an im- 
portant and unappreciated accessory pump- 
ing mechanism to assist our hearts physt- 
cally. Also, healthy fatigue of the leg mus- 
cles is the best antidote known to man for 
nervous stress, far better than the use of the 
thousand and one tranquilizers and sedatives 
to which, like tobacco, the American people 
have become addicted. Incidentally, the 
diaphragm, a most important muscle, mak- 
ing of the thorax a suction pump, ts another 
aid to the circulation, though rarely recog- 
nized as such. 

Finally, in referring to the vigorous and 
habitual use of the leg muscles I would call 
your attention to the fact that their use in 
some way has a biochemical effect, still to be 
investigated, which delays the onset of 
atherosclerosis In our arteries and so pro- 
longs life as well as the making of such life 
more pleasant. 

You will note that I have constantly re- 
ferred to the leg muscles more than to the 
arm muscles. This is intentional for the 
larger the muscle the greater the advantage 
in its use. And incidentally, the leg muscles 
are a greater ald in combating the negative 
effect of gravity. Hence any kind of work 
or exercise which uses the leg muscles is to 
be preferred, whether walking, swimming, 
golf, tennis, skiing, or bicycling. 

This is the beginning of Bicycle Month. 
Bicycling is a most valuable method of 
transportation for our health, our pleasure, 
our convenience, and our economy, and so 
we are seeking your help to promote it 
throughout the United States, and to make 
it safe. 

There are about 55 million Americans 
riding bicycles these days. Their numbers 
have been growing by leaps and bounds in 
the last two decades. Their ages range from 
4 to 84. They are riding tandems, uni- 
cycles, middleweights, touring bikes, adult 
three-wheelers, racers, and novelty bicycies 
of all kinds (and this doesn’t include several 
million more who ride tricycles). They ride 
for fun, health, sport, and transportation. 
They ride under varying conditions and in 
every part of the country—in city streets, 
and in the countryside, to railroad stations, 
to shopping centers, to elementary and high 
schools, to and on college campuses, and to 
their businesses and plants, But they must 
ride safely. 

It is an expression of the need and desire 
of the American people to live more health- 
fully and leisurely—to seek again the use of 
their muscles and to become fit, and to re- 
invigorate their bodies and their minds. 
Yes, it's a revolution in reverse—one that 


will help to restore man to his natural place 
in a civilization, that has been dehumanizing 
him. It even accounts for why we find sọ 
many indoor bicycles in the recreation rooms 
o basements of businessmen’s homes these 

ys. i 

Obviously, we're living in a period in our 
national history when we must provide 
greater outlets for physical fitness. We still 
find too many of our young people below 
par physically—more than 50 percent are 
still being rejected for military service, and 
this, 25 years after the first signs of this 
dreadful physical state was revealed to us 
during World War H. We find too many 
people aging prematurely—too many of the 
middleaged leaving this world before they've 
lived their Biblical lives. 

Many of us in this room have supported 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy—and 
more recently Lyndon Johnson—in further- 
ance of their physical fitness programs at the 
national level. Many of us have been strong 
advocates of bicycling for all ages as one of 
the best means of accomplishing and main- 
taining a higher level of physical health for 
our people, More and more physical educa- 
tors, coaches and recreation leaders have been 
inspired to include bicycling in school pro- 
grams, although much more is still needed. 

Nonetheless, it is to cope with this resurg- 
ence of bicycling across the land that we are 
meeting in this room this morning. This 
day marks the beginning of American Bi- 
cycle Month, dedicated to expanding bicycle 
riding facilities in our Nation * * that is, 
bicycle paths, trails, tracks, and better places 
to ride. I accepted the chairmanship of this 
month-long drive now in its eighth reward- 
ing year because I believe in the rightness of 
the cause—because I believe in the necessity 
of extending bicycling safety and more 
broadly across our land. 

Let me say at this point, to add a personal 
note, that 6 decades ago when I was a boy, 
we cycled for convenience, economy, and fun, 
but not necessarily for fitness. We cycled a 
great deal and with relative safety since auto- 
mobiles were not numerous. We did not need 
bicycles then to keep physically fit, for when 
we were not cycling we were walking, skating, 
swimming, or playing games outdoors and in 

ums. To be sure many of us had 
shorter lives because we succumbed early to 
contagious diseases such as diphtheria and 
other infections that I have already men- 
tioned, from which today we are quite well 
protected. But things have changed drasti- 
cally since then. 

What is needed today to accommodate our 
riding population are more and safer riding 
facilities throughout the country. As chair- 
man of the Committee for Safe Bicycling and 
in association with the YMCA and the 
American Youth Hostels, I have tried to take 
& personal hand in influencing the growth of 
bicycle paths in several areas of New Eng- 
land and other parts of the Nation. While it 
has been slow going at times, we have made 
progress. And wherever we have done so, we 
have also gained enthusiastic community 
support from the local government, from 
public-spirited citizens, from business people, 
and from hordes of others, 

We've had a variety of successes in estab- 
lishing clearly designated bicycle safety 
routes in many localities. Most notable, I 
believe, was the nationally publicized plan 
for Homestead, Fla., where the entire com- 
munity rallied together to create the Nation's 
first system of city streets converted into 
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safe bicycle routes in February 1962. These 
roads lead from residential areas to schools. 
shopping centers, parks, playgrounds and 
cultural centers. They are marked with large 
blue and white signs designating them “Bi- 
cycle Safety Routes.” Bicycle riders stick to 
them; motorists usually avoid them, but may 
use them if very careful. 

I have urged all cities to study and follow 
the Homestead program: It is the perfect 
example of individual initiative and munici- 
pal cooperation, and demonstrates what can 
be accomplished by a community at low cost 
and high enthusiasm, This system has 300 
bicycle route signs provided for $1,000. It 
sets an example for bicycle safety and fun 
that should be emulated throughout the en- 
tire country. It is silly and wasteful of 
health and money to drive children to school 
as a rule, although there are of course ex- 
ceptions. 

Before Homestead, we led the movement 
that resulted in building an 8-mile special 
bicycle path on the beautiful resort island of 
Nantucket, and in creating a Charles River 
Basin bicycle riding route leading from Cam- 
bridge into Boston authorized by the Boston 
Metropolitan District Commission. Several 
years ago I assisted Mayor Daley of Chicago 
in opening 36 bicycle paths within that city. 
There are many other places that provide 
bicycle trails for tourists such as Yellowstone 
National Park, Colonial Williamsburg and 
Sea Island, Ga., to touch on a few. 

Bicycle racing tracks, too, have been ap- 

g in many communities, most recently 
in St. Louis; Encino, Calif.; Milwaukee; 
Northbrook, Hl.; and New York City. 

I have had the opportunity to travel all 
over the world and cycling has been a part 
of it. I have always been impressed with 
the adult attitude European nations take 
toward their cyclists. They have been given 
the freedom and safety of the road because 

is a normal way of life in the Old 
World and an essential means of transporta- 
tion for many persons. But no matter 
where I’ve traveled there is no finer sight 
to be seen than that in our own National 
Capital. It is a tourists paradise, and it 
should be seen leisurely and savored by the 
thousands who visit here annually. 

Allow me to say, perhaps parenthetically 
at this meeting that Washington, D.C., with 
its fitness consciousness and its heavy vol- 
ume of tourists and traffic, is ideally suited 
for promoting bicycle paths for con- 
venlently and easily getting to its many 
places of historic and artistic interest. 
With some judicious planning, I believe that 
Washington could set a constructive exam- 
ple for the rest of the country with its own 
“bicycle fitness paths.” These would pro- 
vide a showplace for the Nation, but more 
significant, would help solve some aspects 
of the capital's pressing transportation prob- 
lems and might even prove a boon to the 
unused muscles of many of our legislators. 

As Congressmen, you can appreciate the 
power of the written word. For a heart 
specialist, I am amazed at the quantity and 
quality of the mail I receive from people 
who are interested in getting better bicycle 
riding facilities started in their communties. 
They usually have a strong sense of the 
need, but all too often have no idea of how 
to get a program underway. They express 
concern for their children's and their own 
safety in competing for road space with 
automobiles and trucks wherever they hap- 
pen to be riding. 

The bicycle leaders and recreation and ed- 
ucation experts in this room are aware of the 
fact that there are no easy solutions to such 
problems. Through the years I have per- 
sonal knowledge of the valuable leadership 
they have given in tackling these problems at 
the local level, particularly with the help of 
their collectively su organ; namely, 
that of the Bicycle Institute of America. 
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This, gentlemen, is an instance of a responsi- 
ble-minded industry undertaking numerous 
programs to promote safety for their product. 
Up to this time, however, it has been possible 
for them to make only limited progress, im- 
portant as it has been. They have not only 
stimulated the growth of local bicycle clubs, 
but have helped them, along with fraternal 
and service tions, police depart- 
ments, municipalities, to effect worthwhile 
safety programs. But this had hardly 
scratched the surface of the problem. Yet, 
we are convinced that it is within the realm 
of areal solution. It is my strong belief that 
as it continues to grow with the increase in 
the number of cyclists from year to year, it is 
one that needs to be grappled with at the 
national level since it is national in origin. 
Across our Nation today, cities are sprawling 
or being rebuilt. Urban fenewal and reha- 
bilitation are the vogue. What is needed as 
much or more is the rehabilitation of the soft 
inhabitants of these cities and suburbs, too, 
for the sake of their bodies, their minds, and 
their very souls. 

This revolution came about because the 
Federal Government tackled it. You have 
been responsible for these community devel- 
opments, urban renewal, and land-use pro- 
grams, more of which we see every day in the 
week. Congress is legislating for its advance- 
ment; the executive branch is implementing 
these projects. It seems quite logical and 
practical to me that in doing so, the Gov- 
ernment must make some provision for the 
so-called beneficiaries of these programs by 
providing much-needed facilities such as 
tralls for cyclists and hikers (and they can 
be, the same), hostels, bicycle paths and 
tracks, bicycle areas and space for many other 
recreational uses. 

We have not come here this morning to 
ask for Government handouts. But we hon- 
estly believe that there is a place for bicycles 
in these legislative programs. Certainly, the 
legislative arm should be cognizant of this 
nationwide need. When you undertake to 
help communities help themselves the needs 
of cyclists should be given careful considera- 
tion. There are many bills now before Con- 
gress where provisions should be made for 
cyclists. It is of paramount importance and 
interest to the millions of persons in this 
country devoted to perpetuating bicycling, 
including those industry leaders present here 
this morning who stand four square in 
favor of such a program. They are prepared 
to work endlessly with Government in de- 
veloping whatever legislation may be neces- 
sary to get it into action across the land. 
They are responsible leaders who are not 
only interested in selling the products manu- 
factured in their plants, but want to make 
certain that they are safely used, and used 
so that they benefit the greatest numbers 
possible. 

I have become associated with them 
through the years because their objectives 
coincide with my own desire to see this 
Nation building a happier and healthier 
citizenry and providing the means for using 
our leisure time in a way that befits the 
people of a great nation. I have unwavering 
confidence that the bicycle is a practical 
and economical vehicle for keeping our 
people fit; and I see a greater future for our 
people and our Nation when it is given the 
means to remain healthy in body, mind— 
yes, also in soul, 

I want sincerely to thank you for coming 
here today, giving up these few minutes of 
your valuable time, and showing such pa- 
tience in hearing our story. It is a testament 
to the quality of those who legislate our 
laws and assure our continuing freedom. 
Because you have been so kind and patient, 
may I take your leave with this thought: 
Whatever you finally do, I recommend that 
you ride a bicycle for your own health and 
happiness, 

Thank you for listening tome. 
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Indiana Civil Rights Laws Stronger Than 
H.R. 7152 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
stated repeatedly in press conferences 
and on TV and radio programs that the 
civil rights bill we are now debating 
would not impose anything upon Indiana 
residents which is not already provided 
in State law. This has now been publicly 
confirmed by Dr. Donald M. Royer, a 
research sociologist for the Indiana Civil 
Rights Commisison. 

Dr. Royer compares Indiana’s civil 
rights statutes with the proposed Federal 
bill, and finds that they are, “if anything, 
stronger than the Federal bill.” In an 
article written by James R. Polk and dis- 
tributed by the Associated Press, Dr. 
Royer compares provisions of the two 
jurisdictions—State and Federal—in ed- 
ucation, housing, voting, public accom- 
modations, civil rights commission, 
courts, and enforcement. 

This analysis confirms once more that, 
to quote Dr. Royer, the Federal bill 
“guarantees States rights to States hav- 
ing civil rights laws, and that in this, 
Indiana is in the same position as at least 
25 other States which have such laws. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent. 
that this article, which was published 
in the New Castle, Ind., Courier Times of 
April 29, 1964, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE ÇIVIL RIGHTS: INDIANA Laws In SOME 
WAYS STRONGER THAN FEDERAL BILL 
(By James R. Polk) 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Indiana made an arena of 
controversy over civil rights by the May 6 
presidential primary fight, is not even affected 
directly by the Federal civil rights bill, a State 
official said today. 

Indiana’s own civil rights legislation al- 
ready embraces guarantees of nondiscrimi- 
nation in employment, education and public 
accommodations, and, if anything, is stronger 
than the Federal bill, explained Dr. Donald 
M. Royer. 

Royer, a research sociologist for the State 
civil rights commission, pointed out the 
Federal bill specifically forbids Federal inter- 
vention in States with effective enforcement 
of their own civil rights laws. 

“The bill guarantees States rights to States 
with civil rights laws,” said Royer. “Indiana 
is in the same position as at least 25 other 
States with such laws. The act is only 
directly related to such States as Alabama.” 

The 45-year-old former professor at Man- 
chester and Earlham Colleges made this 
point-by-point comparison of the State and 
Federal civil rights bills: 

Education: The 1961 Indiana civil rights 
bill forbids discrimination on the basis of 
race, creed, or national origin in admission 
to public and private schools. 

The Federal bill, said Royer, contains the 
same type of provision for assignment to 
schools without regard to race. 

He said the Federal bill forbids transferring 
students to other school districts or redraw- 
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ing school district boundaries because of de 
facto segregation resulting from racial neigh- 
borhood patterns. 

Title IV, section 401-d of the Federal bill 
reads, “Desegregation shall not mean the as- 
signment of students to public schools in 
order to overcome racial imbalance.” 

Housing: The State law forbids discrimi- 
Nation only in State owned or municipally 
Owned housing, according to Royer. Both 
bills affect hotels, hotels and rooming 
houses, but do not involve private homes or 
real estate sales in any way. 

Employment: The Indiana law bans dis- 
crimination in hiring practices and in admis- 
sion to labor unions. 

Indiana's legislation affects all private bus- 
iness and public agencies with six or more 
employees. The Federal bill, at the outset, 
affects only private firms with at least 100 
employees. This number will be dropped to 
25 after 4 years, still well above the In- 
diana law's level. 

“Our coverage is broader,” noted Royer. 

Voting: The Federal bill would outlaw dis- 
crimination in voting and registration. In- 
Giana law has guaranteed the equal right to 
vote since 1881. 

Public accommodations: Indiana law has 
forbidden discrimination in public accommo- 
dations since 1885. The law was strengthen- 
ed in 1961 and 1963. 

„ Indiana's law, according to Royer, includes 
every type of public accommodations, in- 
cluding public services.” 

The Federal bill has two such sections, 
one on public accommodations and a sepa- 
rate one on public facilities, such as parks. 
The two parallel Indiana’s single sections. 

The Federal bill adds that, in effect, the 

eral Government cannot move into the 
area of enforcing nondiscrimination in pub- 
lic accommodations in States like Indiana 
Where the State itself is already effectively 
the problem with its own enforce- 

ment laws. 

The same guarantee against unnecessary 
Federal involvement is contained in the Fed- 
eral bill's employment section. 

The key word in each case is effective“ 
if the State is not trying to do an effective 
job, then the Federal Government may step 
in to guarantee civil rights. 

Civil Rights Commission: The Federal bill 
Creates a civil rights’ commission, much 

the one Indiana has had since 1961. 
Again it bars the Federal commission from 
intervening where a State commission is al- 
ready engaged in enforcing civil rights. 

At the same time, the Federal bill also cre- 
ates 2 community relations agency for con- 
cillation services on the local level, although 

agency can only participate in such dis- 
Sag at the invitation of local authori- 


Courts: The Federal bill permits an ap- 
Peal of a Federal court decision to return a 
civil rights case to the State courts. Appeal 
Procedures were not previously in this area. 

Enforcement: Title X of the Federal bill 
Specifically notes once again that the Federal 
Government may not take priority over the 
States’ own efforts to enforce civil rights, as 
rp hd the States are doing the job effec- 

The Federal Civil Rights Commission is 
Permitted to intervene if it decides a State 
is not making a conscientious effort to guar- 
antee such rights. 

Pivot sega von Federal enforcement pro- 
much slow 
S s er than the Indiana 
3 Federal law, a civil suit must be 
8 ia the courts, which can easily be- 
come engthy and extremely dra 
fens y y wnout 


order immediately. 
ae the commission’s own order is not 
beyed, the agency may ask for a State court 
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order. A judge may hold a violator in con- 
tempt of court if the second order is not 
followed. Only then does the enforcement 
process actually reach the stage of possible 
punishment. 

The results of Indiana’s own civil rights 
efforts are testimony of how negotiation can 
be effective. 

Of the first stage of enforcement, the cease- 
and-desist order, Royer says, We have not 
had to hand down any so far.“ 

Royer notes that the commission investi- 
gated 110 cases of complaints of discrim- 
ination in employment last year. 

More than half of them—60 in all—were 
dismissed when the commission found no 
proof of discrimination. Thirty more com- 
plaints were dropped by the individual who 
filed them. 

Only in 20 of the 110 cases did the com- 
mission take action, and in each case, the 
action consisted solely of conciliation talks. 
In every case, Royer reports, the case was 
settled satisfactorily without resort to the 
commission's enforcement powers. 

The same record was found in the other 
large category of State complaints, those on 
public accommodations. 

The commission was able to settle 39 of 57 
complaints through conciliation. In the 
other 18, the complaint was either dropped 
or no proof of discrimination was found. 


Poverty in Books 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
prior to National Library Week, April 
12-18, I had the privilege of meeting 
with the District of Columbia Committee 
for National Library Week. I was able 
to relate to this committee some of my 
own observations about the shocking 
lack of books in the District of Columbia 
elementary and junior high schools. I 
have personally visited many of these 
schools and have seen with my own eyes 
that library facilities are practically 
nonexistent 

It is incumbent upon me to sound a 
note of warm praise to the District of 
Columbia Committee for National Li- 
brary Week for its efforts and the prom- 
ise of progress which has come out of 
these efforts to get more books into the 
District of Columbia schools and to put 
librarians in the schools where now 
there are none. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to some ways the committee 
approached this problem. I feel that 
the groundwork has been laid. I know 
the results will follow. 

The first item is a letter from Mrs. 
Cazenove Lee, chairman of the District 
of Columbia Committee for National 
Library Week, to Mr. Wesley S. Williams, 
chairman of the board of education for 
the District of Columbia. This letter 
will be followed by excerpts from a radio 
panel discussion on April 16; a com- 
mentary by Edward P. Morgan on his 
regular ABC broadcast on April 17; an 
excerpt from an interview by Dr. Carl 
Hansen, Superintendent of Schools, on 
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a television program on April 12, and 
then a list of members of the committee 
to whom all credit is due for making 
the community and the Congress aware 
of the poverty in books of the District of 
Columbia. 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA COMMITTEE 
For LIBRARY WEEK, APRIL 12-18, 
1964, 
April 13, 1964. 

Hon. Wester S. WILLIAMS, 
Chairman, Board of Education of the District 

of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WLLLTAus: On behalf of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee for National 
Library Week I should like to present for 
the consideration of your Board our rec- 
ommendations on the school library budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966. 

As you know, our Committee, of which you 
are a member, met the Superintendent Han- 
sen and other school officiais on Monday, 
April 6, just before your open public hear- 
ing. These recommendations are a result 
of the discussion at that meeting between 
these officials and the group of civic leaders 
present. 

It is clear that good school libraries can 
contribute immensely to reading ability, that 
central skill in the educational process. 
We recommend the following provision for 
school libraries in the 1966 education budget, 
as part of a 3-year program to bring 
libraries up to an adequate standard: 

(1) Full-time professional librarians in 
each of the junior high schools. 

This is a necessary first step but will still 
leave our junior high schools far below 
American Library Association standards, 
which call for 1 librarian for each 300 
students, up to 900. As you know, all of 
our junior high schools but 1 have 1,000 
or more students, 

(2) Full-time librarians in each of the ele- 
mentary schools (or combinations of very 
small schools served by one principal). 

This is a big but essential move, building 
upon the approval of the first eight profes- 
sional librarians for elementary schools in 
the 1965 budget as recently passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

(3) An initial appropriation of at least 
$2,500 for books in each elementary school. 

The House appropriation for fiscal year 
1965 has established this as a precedent. Ac- 
tually, more than $2,500 is necessary for a 
satisfactory initial elementary schoolbook 
stock, but $2,500 is an acceptable start. 

(4) Raise the annual per capita library 
book purchase allocation to $1 per student 
in the elementary grades and $1.50 per stu- 
dent in the junior, senior, and vocational 
high schools. 

Here again this is a necessary step for- 
ward but leaves a long way to go in order to 
reach the recommended ALA per-student 
standards of $4 to $6 per year for library 
books. 

(5) Make adequate provision for library 
space in new school buildings and, equally 
important, in alterations of old buildings. 

Our schools at all levels have inadequate 
space to provide an acceptable level of library 
service. The ALA standards call for collec- 
tions of 6,000 to 10,000 volumes in schools 
with 200 to 1,000 students, and 10 volumes 
per student for larger schools. The mini- 
mum seating capacity recommended is 45 to 
55 in schools of 200 to 550 students, and 10 
percent of the student body in larger schools. 
The present capacities of libraries in those 


schools in the District which have them is far 


below these standards. 

In closing, I urge that these recommenda- 
tions be incorporated in the 1966 school 
budget. The citizens of the District, the pro- 
fessional educators in our school system, and 
Members of Congress have indicated their 
support for adequate school libraries as a 
small but important part of a general pro- 
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gram to improve the educational system of 
the Nation’s Capital. We know we can count 
on your leadership in taking this major step 
toward providing the kind of education our 
children must have for today's world. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. CAZENOVE LEE. 
Excenrts From PANEL DISCUSSION ON RADIO 
STATION, WMAL 

On Thursday, April 16, Matthew Warren, 
of radio station discussed National 
Library Week and its application to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with three interested peo- 
ple: Miss Evelyn Bull, director of supervi- 
sion and instruction on the elementary 
leyel in the District of Columbia school 
systems; Miss Wave Elaine Culver, member 
of the Capitol Hill Community Council and 
chairman of the Action Committee for Dis- 
trict of Columbia School yay pe 
Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, owa. 
These are excerpts from their conversation: 

Mr. Warren. Someone once said that any 
institution of learning, regardless of the 
endeavor, is but a source of the knowledge 
of where to go to find it. 

Miss BULL. President Johnson's proclama- 
tion for this special Library Week emphasizes 
one of the things that tative 
ScHweNGEL has said: the fact that through 
libraries, through reading, people can help 
themselves. I think we know, in our past 
history, how many people have had a library 
as the only source of strength, and the only 
way of rising above the situation in which 
they found themselves. 

You asked me why the children couldn't 
use public libraries. This is one of the rea- 
sons; the people who are self-starters will 
go to a public library and use it. But where 
we have children who need to be cranked, 
we have to have the library close enough 
so that they can get to it and so that the 
teachers can help. The teachers should make 
sure that the books aren’t too hard, so that 
the children don't get discouraged, and see 
that they have a choice that goes with their 
interests. Because if we just give children 
any book they can dislike it as much as 
they do some of their school books—un- 

tely. 
17 8 Z to read without a library is like 
trying to learn to cook without any food, or 
trying to learn to be a carpenter without 
any wood. 

Mr. Warren. But in the little red school- 
house there were no libraries, there were 
assigned textbooks. The quality of the 

we will assume was good. The 
children learned. Is proper teaching, per- 
haps, the answer, to raise the educational 
standards in our elementary schools? 

Representative ScHWENGEL. First, let me 
take on this little red schoolhouse business; 


No. 9 in Westford Township, Iowa, had more 
books than the elementary schools have here. 
And they only taught school up to the 
eighth grade. And when the teacher talked 
to us about the importance of reading books, 
she could point to a book we ought to read. 
And she talked about encouraging our par- 
ents to bring books into the home and that 
sort of thing—and that's going on here, too. 
to have the teachers talk about it, and 
then not to have a place to let the boys and 
girls read a book in their spare moments. 
Miss CULVER. Our Capitol Hill Community 
Council has put token libraries in: last 
year in Brent School this year in Webster. 
We find that the children who come into 
the readingroom of a so-called library in 
a basement room in Brent School, for ex- 
ample, walk in, they look at the books for 
a while and think that something so clean 
and new should not be handled by them. 
They're a little reluctant to pick them up. 
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It's probably the first clean, new, bright book 
they have ever seen. 
Then, when the 


and from then on your only difficulty is try- 
ing to get the child and the book disengaged 
can call it quits for the end of that 


“never knew you could learn about these 
sorts of things.” 

“The Case of the Missing Librarians” is a 
shocker—not whodunit fiction but, so to 
speak, who didn't do it? fact. The fact is 
that for 18 million American citizens the 
public library is missing and so is the pub- 
lic librarians. For a nation boasting of its 
literacy—though there are still entirely too 
many Johnnys who can’t read—this is a dis- 
graceful circumstance in which nearly a 
tenth of the total population of the United 
States has no access to a library book. 

Since this is National Library Week it is 
appropriate to stare this situation in the face 
and a good place to begin, unfortunately, is 
right here in Washington, D.C. Although 
the great Library of Congress has close to 
13 billion bound volumes of books and 
periodicals, the power center and the Capital 
of the so-called free world is pinned down 
by the crushing fact that library facilities for 
Washington schoolchildren are among the 
worst in the Nation. Indeed in the Capital’s 
135 elementary schools they simply do not 
exist, in any form worthy of the name. 
Some schools, old and new, have space for a 
library but no books. One junior high is 
so crowded it has to hold classes in what 18 
supposed to be the library. In another 
parents operate a library in the corridor. 
This year there is an appropriation of 50 
cents per grade school child for library books. 
Not a dime had ever been set aside for such 
purpose before. And this in Washington, 
D.C. The absolute minimum in the Ameri- 
can Library Association's standards for school 
libraries is $4 per pupil per year for books. 

It is precisely on the beginning level where 
“book learning” is needed most. As one 
Washington elementary school librarian, a 
volunteer, puts it: “Libraries are supplemen- 
tary to classrooms in much the same way 
that books are supplementary to teachers. 
The aim of elementary education is to get a 
child interested in learning—in the enlarge- 
ment of his understanding. Reading is the 


* * è indispensable 3 by which this is 
done. 

“If children can be led to develop reading 
as a habit, if they come to think of reading 
as a road to achievement and satisfaction 
and even pleasure, they are on their way to 
becoming educated citizens: and once they 
are firmly on that way, no one need worry 
very much about their becoming delinquents 
or enemies of the community.” z 

It will take some sacrifices, of 
course, to correct this library deficiency in 
Washington and elsewhere. Would we 
Americans, for instance, be willing to alter 
our personal spending habits sufficiently to 
provide a little more for books which might 
be donated to school libraries—if legisla- 
tors won't appropriate the funds? We live a 
pretty Spartan existence already and I'm not 
sure we are ready for further sacrifices. In 
1962, for example, we spent something above 
$3 billion for cosmetics and toilet articles 
and that was only double what we spent on 
books and maps for personal consumption. 
And the $10,665 million we invested in liquor 
was only a little more than six times the 
$1,677 million we squandered on books. 
In 1963 we shelled out a healthy $8 billion 
for tobacco, up only $326 million over the 
previous year and at that rate we'd undoubt- 
edly have to budget pretty tightly even to 
afford a book on the subject of smoking and 
cancer, 
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We can have more or less what we want in 
this country and in terms of public libraries 
it appears we have already had it. The aver- 
age age of library buildings in the United 
States is 53 years. Eighty-five percent of 
American public libraries were built before 
1920. What more do we want? Plainly not 
much. It took a concerted effort led by that 
human dynamo from Minnesota, Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, to get the Congress of 
the United States to appropriate $160,400 in 
1962 to buy 160,400 textbooks for Washing- 
ton, D. C., schools. And Humpnrey had to 
cart an armload of tattered, obsolete texts 
onto the floor of the Senate, wave them un- 
der the noses of his colleagues, and point out 
that they didn’t even have in the science 
books adequate passages about the airplane, 
let alone the space age, before the lawmakers 
in their myopic majesty would act. One 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars amounts 
to less than three one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of the net receipts of partimutuel ma- 
chines at the Nation's racetracks in 1962. 

to a recent report, it won't be 
long before the Library of Congress is caught 
up in the revolutionary age of automation 
and employs computers to search for docu- 
ments and information. At the rate we're 
going in our educational system, however, 
the only place the information can be found 
will be on the shelves. Already it cannot be 
found in the heads of too many American 
schoolchildren because they do not have 
enough books to fill their minds with knowl- 
edge—even if they learn to read. 

Happy Library Week. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good night 
from Washington. 


Dr. HANSEN'S STATEMENT ON WTTG-TV 

On Sunday, April 12, Superintendent of 
Schools Carl Hansen was interviewed on the 
Mark Evans show over WTTG-TV. In the 
course of the interview, Dr. Hansen said: 

“We should provide incentives for reading, 
to people who don't ordinarily get reading 
in their own homes. Children, especially at 
the early ages, need to use books, need to 
learn to read—for spiritual rejuvenation, you 
might say; for entertainment, recreation, and 
factfinding. It has to be brought in early— 
it is best in the home, but when it doesn’t 
exist in the home, in the school if possible. 

“One of the paramount needs we have is 
to get books available to children at the very 
earliest age.” 
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Trade With Soviet Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in the 

RD, I include the following article: 
“Trape” Wirn Soviet RUSSIA 


(The U.SS.R wants to trade the West 
for prototypes of advanced industrial 
Plants that will let them bypass five decades 
Of research and experience, keep their tech- 
nical resources at work on military projects 
and give them a big competitive edge in 
World markets.) 

all the economic barometers, from 
reports from within Russia herself, the Soviet 
economy is sagging, and badly. Growth of 
heavy industry has slowed to a crawl; in 
Sectors, such as agriculture, the slow- 

down amounts to stagnation. 

At the same time, there is an apparent re- 

tion of tensions in the Soviet cold war 
with the West. Whether or not these two 
are related cannot be known for sure. 

ug facet of the present “thaw” is a Soviet 

Vitation for more trade with the West. 
Even now, to help ease their food crisis, 
America is grain to the USSR. 
Meanwhile, Russia continues to dump oll on 
World markets wherever it can be used to 
Open free world countries to infiltration, 
and at the same time secure more foreign 
Credits, at whatever price. It is not clear 

t the USSR. and the free world have 
© Same understanding of the word “trade.” 
93 do the Russians really want? They 
tiai already indicated what it is. Despite 
aggressiveness and the advanced tech- 
pr displayed in their military and related 
Vities, the Russian plant for supplying 
— goods for peacetime use is ineffi- 
the pend Obsolete in many areas. To bring 
Russian plant into shape would require 
years and years of devoting to the task huge 
2 of capital and, most important ot 
bell cal manpower which in our un- 
Maat ee complex technical era puts a firm 
t on what can be done in any society. 
Genta t they are asking for, in their trade 
2 is industrial machinery. Not to equip 
aè rele industrial complex, but just one 
the ultramodern plants in each category: 
1 » Steel, petroleum, rubber, and a 
ong list of other vital elements. These are 
obviously needed for just one purpose— 
Model prototypes. At one stroke, by simply 
pet ae (Russia does not believe in patents) 
of u have bypassed 50 or more years 
trial and error, of research, inspiration, 
and invention. And their plants, unlike 
of the West, will all be of the most 
Tern; advanced type, able to pour manu- 
goods into the marketplace in quan- 


early 


thus were made available to them— 


relieving their technological manpower 
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so that their energies could be directed to 
military and other activities. 

And what will the Russians use for trade 
goods to obtain these plants? The most 
accessible resource the Soviets have to offer 
the free world for exchange is their oil— 
they have already opened and disrupted sev- 
eral markets in the West with it. Further 
evidence that petroleum is their prime trad- 
ing weapon is its top priority on the list 
of modern prototype plants wanted. Russia, 
before any other plants, wants samples of 
advanced major refineries and petrochemical 
plants. Once these plants are duplicated 
and reduplicated and in operation, they may 
well pay for the prototypes of all the rest. 

What is Russia’s eventual aim? On this, 
we have direct evidence. It is in their own 
statements. One such statement is con- 
tained in a speech made by Premier Khrush- 
chev only last December at the Soviet Com- 
munist Party meeting in Moscow. It said, 
in effect, that when the U.S.S.R. had suo- 
ceeded in obtaining from the West the equip- 
ment it needed to avert disaster, it would 
be able to then “inflict a crushing blow on 
the Old World and establish with incon- 
testable conclusiveness the superiority of 
socialism over capitalism.” 

This is not a simple challenge of “com- 
petition"—and not just a matter of the oil 
industry alone. Petroleum happens to be 
the vehicle selected to force the door; if 
the Soviets can obtain the technical proto- 
type machinery in this field, the new plants 
they will then build can, and will, secure 
the foreign exchange power needed by Rus- 
sia to repeat the performance with every 
other industry. 

It can be hoped that our own Govern- 
ment will be foresighted enough—in this one 
field of technical industry or in any other— 
not to create such competition for its own 
economy by permitting the sale to Russia 
of prototype equipment. To do so would 
be to abet a Russian purpose which ts neither 
constructive nor beneficial. It is, in short, 
the complete destruction of our economy 
(including our oll and all other industry) 
and eventually our entire way of life. Per- 
haps we could convince some of our allies 
of this fact, too. 

R. G. FOLLIS, 
Chairman of the Board. 


A Prayer Dedicated to the Memory of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my good, 
and longtime friend, James Boyle, has 
composed the following beautiful prayer 
dedicated to the memory of our late and 
beloved President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 

(“And so my fellow Americans: Ask not 
what country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.”—John F. Keon- 
nedy. Inaugural address, January 20, 1961, 


ea on the Capitol steps, Washington, 


A PRAYER DEDICATED TO THE Memory or JFK. 
(By James Boyle) 
The flag of freedom, the stars and stripes 
Long may it wave o'er the land and sea. 
As a haven and shelter for the oppressed 
America, may we always sing that of thee. 
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Keep hate and false creeds from us 

Keep their false doctrines from our shores; 
Keep ours a land of internal peace 

Here, let freedom linger evermore, 


Let not worldwide conflagrations 
Destroy that feeling in our land 

Come ... come all ye good and faithful 
Lend us a willing and helping hand. 


President’s Speech on Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to note that the press is not 
swallowing all of the propaganda put 
out by the administration as gospel truth 
or all-inclusive so far as facts are con- 
cerned. This proves the statement that 
you cannot fool all of the people all of 
the time. 

David Lawrence, in his column pub- 
lished in the Evening Star of April 30, 
makes some very interesting comments 
on President Johnson’s expansive an- 
nouncements about our economy. 

Mr. Lawrence’s column follows: 
PRESIDENT'S SPEECH on ECONOMY— BUSINESS- 

MeN Torp Ong Sme or Srory; Some OB- 

SERVERS ARE FEARFUL OF FUTURE 

(By David Lawrence) 


Most people, upon reading in their news- 
papers yesterday of a speech by President 
Johnson telling of the large profits of busi- 
ness and promising further tax cuts, must 
have gained the impression that everything 
is all right in the national economy. They 
probably would be surprised to learn that 
many observers who have given close atten- 
tion to economic factors are fearful of the 
future and believe that the finances of the 
Federal Government today are in one of the 
most dangerous positions they have been in 
during any peacetime year in our history. 

When the President made his speech at a 
dinner of business and financial leaders at 
the White House, he told only one part of the 
story. He emphasized that profits in busi- 
ness have risen from $21.8 billion in 1961 to 
$27.1 billion in 1963, and are to 
reach 631 billion in 1964. He didn't tell his 
audience, however, that the profits of corpo- 
rations in 1961 were at a very low rate. They 
are estimated at 6.1 percent of the national 
income for 1964, whereas in 1950 they had 
reached 9.4 percent, This indicates clearly 
that, while the national income has grown, 
the rate the profit has actually declined. 

One reason for this, of course, is that wage 
costs have gone up from 65 percent of the 
national income in 1947 to an estimated 71.1 
percent in 1964. Even in relation to the total 
volume of sales, profits are also down. Thus, 
earnings after taxes were 6.5 percent of sales 
in 1947-49, and are now estimated for 1964 


at 5 percent. 


But most important of all is the impact of 
unsound fiscal policy on the future value of 
the dollar. Thus, in his speech, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“It is too early to make firm promises on 
further tax cuts, but if this one is a success— 
as I have every reason to believe it will be— 
in building production, creating jobs, raising 
profits, and generating revenues to balance 
the budget, then I see another tax cut a few 
years down the road.” 
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But this has not been the experience with 
previous tax cuts. The gains have been tem- 
porary, and the real measure of progress is 
whether the purchasing power of the dollar 
declines or rises. The monetary unit has 
been going down steadily for the last several 

ears. 
x Nowhere in President Johnson's speech was 
there a single reference to the enormous debt 
of the Federal Government. It is around 
$310 billlon—the largest in history. 

How long can any government maintain 
public confidence in its monetary unit if 
the national debt is not reduced? The argu- 
ment now is made that the tax cut will 
soon produce a budget surplus because, as 
the President puts it, there is an expectation 
of increases in production and in the number 
of jobs, But overlooked is the fact that, 
if the purchasing power of the dollar is 
steadily cut down, more wage increases are 
made necessary and, as profits are corre- 
spondingly reduced, prices have to be raised. 
This is what is customarily called an infla- 
tionary cycle. 

The danger in the present situation is 
that, if the lending public ever comes to 
the conclusion that the Government of the 
United States is going to continue to borrow 
more every year without reducing its debt, 
there will have to be a substantial increase 
in interest rates. The lender who foresees 
a depreciation in the dollar will want the 
equivalent of higher wages for the loan of 
his money. When interest rates on Gov- 
ernment borrowings go upward, the interest 
rates in the commercial world are, of course, 
pushed higher, too. This adds to business 
costs and tends to reduce the rate of profit. 

Sooner or later, the high interest rates 
produce a setback in the economy. This 
was a key factor in the 1929 crash and what 
ensued thereafter. The President hinted in 
his speech that he hopes the Federal Reserve 
System will keep interest rates down, and he 
warns business to hold its prices down. But 
business will be helpless against the infa- 
tion that is actually caused by the Govern- 
ment's own fiscal policies. 

The President, for instance, now is 
about “further tax cuts” and has not indi- 


ing of the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Unfortunately, in Government circles there 
is not much of a tendency to look ahead 
several years. The custom is to look only 
a few months ahead to a national election, 
the winning of which is directly related to 
how widely an impression of prosperity 
can be conveyed by administration spokes- 
men.. The picture that is being painted 
by them today is rosy indeed. But it was 
very rosy in 1929 too, until the facts of eco- 
nomic life began to emefge in a national 
economy that outwardly was booming but 
inwardly was struggling in vain against 
credit infiation and high interest rates. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though, Rumania lost national indepen- 
dence in 1945 when forces of the Soviet 
Union invaded that land and smashed 
its elected Government, many Rumani- 
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ans and citizens of other nations who are 
of Rumanian decent still celebrate 
Rumanian Independence Day, for free- 
aam was for so many decades their way 
of life. 

As a nation they cherished their in- 
dependence for it was hard won, being 
finally achieved in 1878 at the end of 
the Russo-Turkish War. 

The period 1878-1945 was the gréat- 
est in Rumania’s history for, at last the 
yoke had been cast off and, as a free 
people, the Rumanians prospered. 

In World War II, they were fated to 
lose all that had been gained during their 
decades of independence. Their great- 
est loss, of course, being their freedom. 

Although Rumania has been for nearly 
20 years a Soviet satellite, her people, 
having known freedom, keep alive the 
hope that it shall one day be theirs again. 
On this Rumanian Independence Day, 
freemen the world over join them in this 
prayer. 


Freedom of Association: Demanded in 


North as Well as the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E, BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the civil rights legislation is de- 
bated in the Senate and all the aspects of 
this bill are brought before the people of 
the United States it becomes increasingly 
apparent that freedom of association can 
be and must be preserved in our country. 
The rights of every American engaged in 
private business, housing, and education 
must be protected, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment must not inject itself into pri- 
vate decisions of persons conducting their 
own business or in the sacredness of their 
homes or in the field of education. 

This problem of Government interven- 
tion into these fields is not restricted to 
any one section of the country. It is a 
continuing problem in the North, East, 
South,and West. The inappropriateness 
of Government intervention is illustrated 
by the recent vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Rhode Island, That 
Northern State had a 1960 population 
census of 859,488, with 838,712 white peo- 
ple and 18,332 Negroes. On April 10, 
1964 the Rhode Island House, as reported 
by the Associated Press, voted 61 to 32 
against a proposal to ban separateness in 
housing. The Associated Press dispatch 
referred to this legislation as a “watered- 
down measure” and that it had both 
Democratic and Republican support, 

This story, as far as I can determine, 
was not reported in some of the great 
daily newspapers of our country, and 
I include the AP dispatch in the RECORD 
following these remarks. 

In an effort to protect the private 
rights of citizens, both in the North and 
the South, I have introduced a freedom 
of association constitutional amend- 
ment. This amendment recognizes the 
right of freedom of association and pro- 
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hibits the Federal Government from vio- 
Jating that right. I include this amend- 
ment at the end of these remarks, and 
a attention to it for your considera- 

n. 

In the last several years the country 
has undergone a great and unjustified 
misconstruction of the U.S. Constitution. 
It is refreshing to see that this challenge 
to uphold the Constitution is as strong 
in the North, as exemplified by the ac- 
tion of the Rhode Island House, as it is 
in the South. 

The April 10, 1964, Associated Press 
dispatch follows: 


Provivence, R.I., April 10.—Civil rights 
leaders pledged to continue their fight and 
a legislator’s house is under police guard 
today following a 2 to 1 defeat in the Rhode 
Island House of a proposal to ban discrimi- 
nation in housing. 

Leaders of both political parties joined 
the heads of groups which had lobbied for 
passage of the bill in expressions of disap- 
pointment at the 61 to 32 rolicall vote which 
killed the watered-down measure. 

One of the bill's leading opponents, Repre- 
sentative Frank A. Martin, Jr., Democrat, of 
Pawtucket, told police several threatening 
phone calls were made to his home last 
night. 

Police set up a watch outside the house. 

Earlier, Martin said, he was accosted by an 
unidentified man and threatened as he was 
leaving the house chamber after the long 
and bitter debate. 

Party lines, usually maintained rigidly in 
the Rhode Island Legislature, were shattered 
on the controversial issue. . 

Forty-two members of the Democratic ma- 
jority rejected their leaders’ appeals to pass 
the measure and redeem a pledge made in 
the party’s 1962 campaign platform. 

Nineteen Republicans joined in killing the 

bill, which had been backed by Republican 
Gov. John H. Chafee and had also been 
promised in the GOP platform of 2 years 
ago. : 
The favorable votes came from 25 Demo- 
crats and 7 Republicans. Representative 
John J. Wrenn, Democrat, of Providence, 
floor manager for the measure said he didn't 
expect further action on this issue this year 
in view of the decisive margin of the house 
vote. 

However, he said, renewed effort will be 
made to pass a similar bill next year. 

The question of a ban on housing discrimi- 
nation has been before the legislature for 
7 years, but yesterday was the first time the 
issue has been formally debated in the 
house. 

Previous measures were killed in commit- 
tee or in the Democratic majority caucus. 

The senate has passed similar bills twice. 

Chafee pledged to use his executive power 
wherever possible to combat discrimination 
and enhance opportunities for the State's 
22,000 Negroes. 

Martin and other opponents of the meas- 
ure called the vote a victory for the little 
man whose rights and freedoms 
they said would have been infringed upon if 
the bill became law. 


FAEEDOM oy ASSOCIATION AMENDMENT 
ARTICLE — 

Freedom of association shall be preserved. 
The Federal Government shall not compel 
association of persons in private businesses 
or in housing or in educational institutions; 
but may assist in programs to provide equal 
accommodations and facilities for all, in 
cluding withdrawal of such Federal assist- 
ance when equal facilities are not in fact 
provided. Each State shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction over its public educational insti- 
tutions and may separate students therein 
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on the basis of sex or race when this is de- 
cided by it to be in the best public interest 
or to assist in preserving freedom of choice in 
individual associations, provided that equal 
facilities shall be maintained at all times. 


Marie C. McGuire, Commissioner, Public 
Housing Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, we have had our attention di- 
Tected, anew, at the many and varied 
qualifications of women and their suit- 
ability for equal participation in public 
life. President Johnson, we know, has 
undertaken to recruit more and more 
Women into the sphere of public affairs 
on a scale which has not been seen since 
adoption of the 19th amendment. 

We applaud his efforts because those 
of us who have been in public life for 

many years know of the many 
valuable, almost legendary, contribu- 
tions American women have made in 
Government, whether in legislative, judi- 
Cial or administrative spheres. We know 
them to be able, qualified and dedicated 
Public servants, 

One such is the Honorable Marie C. 
Ho uire, Commissioner of the Public 

using Administration, who, for more 
ie n 3 years, has brought new dimen- 

on to the Nation’s low-rent housing 
Program. 
1 in Massachusetts are no strangers 
8 the program under Commissioner Me- 
uire’s stewardship, which currently 
a homes for nearly 560,000 low- 
Sta me families and elderly in the United 
tes, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
= 175 In Massachusetts, alone, there are 
rent + management nearly 22,000 low- 
Cian housing units, of which more than 
B Pepe are in my home community of 


Nearly 1,000 additional low-rent units 
ton m various stages of planning in Bos- 
750 under the Housing Act of 1961, with 

of them to be designed and built for 
elderly persons. 
10 N I hope to be able to call up 

. Nate in the House a new Housing 
1 . A new Housing Act is imperative. 
11 is imperative because the authoriza- 

On of 100,000 housing units for low- 

e people contained in the current 

Oe the Housing Act of 1961, will be ex- 

austed before June 30, the end of this 
year. . 


and hearings have been held. 
E hat bill, among other things, would pro- 
de for 1 units of new construction 
or the next 4 years, the pur- 

chase of 15,000 existing dwelling units 
each year for the same period of time 
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and their rehabilitation for use by low- 

income families, and the outright leasing 

by local housing authorities, with Federal 

assistance, of an additional 10,000 dwell- 

mg units each year through the next 
our. 

It is clearly apparent that a total of 
240,000 low-rent. housing units. over the 
next 4 years is a modest goal. This is 
obvious when we know that, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, some 744 mil- 
lion American families are forced to live 
in substandard housing—structures 
without plumbing, hot water, toilet fa- 
cilities—homes which in far too many 
cases are little more than shacks. They 
are forced into such housing because of 
incomes so low they can afford neither to 
rent nor buy suitable or decent housing 
on the private market. 

Despite those awesome figures, a good 
start has been made in the 27 years the 
low-rent program has been in existence. 
We have the reservoir of know-how and 
the techniques for an all-out assault on 
the evils of slum housing. 

Such an assault has been the goal and 
cherished dream of Commissioner Mc- 
Guire, who is a veteran of almost a quar- 
ter of a century in the slum housing war. 

A pioneer in efforts to improve the sur- 
roundings of low-income elderly, she 
long has been a prominent figure in na- 
tional housing circles. She exemplifies 
the skilled professionalism which Mr. 
Johnson seeks to recruit from among her 
sex and to bring into the national admin- 
istration. 

Mrs. McGuire has had many signal 
honors during the course of her long and 
distinguished career in housing. But 
among the most noteworthy, I think, was 
one presented her recently by the con- 
servatively minded American Institute 
of Architects, the professional organiza- 
tion of America’s many talented and 
respected architects. 

The institute cited this gentlewoman 
for her contributions to the improve- 
ments she has sponsored in relationship 
between public housing and the architec- 
tural profession. 

So that we can better gage the talents 
and professionalism brought to public 
life by women, I would insert the words 
of the citation the American Institute of 
Architects presented to one of them, the 
Honorable Marie McGuire: 

Anno Domini MCMLXIV: We Cire WITH 
Honor Marre C. McGuire, COMMISSIONER, 
Pusiic HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
In recognition of her vision and dynamic 

leadership in the fostering of excellence in 

design of shelter for low-income American 
families and elderly citizens; her contribu- 


tion in stimulating the awareness of the ~ 


design professions to the human and social 
dimensions in the provision of such shelter; 
her sponsorship of regional design seminars 
for low-rent housing to encourage produc- 
tive dialogues and increased understanding 
of objectives among housing officials, local 
public agencies, and the design professions; 
her inauguration of a national panel of pri- 
vate design consultants utilized to advise 
and counsel on the architectural aspects of 
low-rent developments; her belief in the 
necessity of generating a positive atmosphere 
for the creative process by expanding oppor- 
tunities for individual professional Judgment. 

These actions delineate her interest in 
the vital place of the architecture of housing 
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in the development of man's total physical 
environment and her dedication in employ- 


ing her office in the furthering of these 
objectives. 


They Should Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced a resolution that pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution 
to allow a citizen of this country to vote 
in his last place of residence for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, Senator and 
Congressman until he fulfills the resi- 
dency requirements of his new place of 
residence. 

At the same time, I introduced a reso- 
lution that would call upon the States 
to implement this suggestion into exist- 
ing State election laws. There is a great 
concern in this country for the 8 million 
people who in 1960 were not able to vote 
because of residency requirements. This 
concern is evidenced by the wide atten- 
tion and approval that my proposals 
have received. One example of the sup- 
port for the resolutions is an editorial 
that appeared in the Chicago American 
on Friday, April 7, 1964. 

The editorial follows: 

Ter SHOULD Vorn 

Representative Faro SCHWENGEL, Republi- 
can, of Iowa, is right in his contention that 
Americans should be permitted to vote for 
President, Vice President, Senator, and Rep- 
resentative in Congress no matter where 
they happen to be on election day. ScHWEN- 
GEL announced Monday that he is introduc- 
ing two resolutions in Congress urging that 
the various States act, through their legisla- 
tures, to revise their laws on residency. 

These require that people moving into the 
State live there for a certain length of time— 
the times vary from State to State—before 
they can vote in any election. These laws 
disqualified 8 million Americans from voting 
in the 1960 presidential election, ScHWwENGEL 
said. (In addition to the fixed time that 
newcomers must live in the State, there are 
also fixed periods of residency in countries 
and precincts.) 

ScHWENGEL has two suggestions for solving 
the problem: He proposed that the various 
States take action to permit people who have 
moved across a State line to vote for the 
four offices in the States they have moved 
out of until they have been long enough in 
their new States to get the vote. The other 

would accomplish the same end 
by constitutional amendment. 

In both cases, it would be necessary to set 
up mail voting arrangements, so the voters 
would be spared the expense of going back 
to their old States. 

The mail voting privilege already exists 
for various citizens; there is no reason why 
it could not be extended to people who move 
from one State to another. 

We think newcomers to a State, county, 
and precinct should wait until they can get 
to know local conditions end people before 
they start casting votes for State and local 
officials. But all Americans within America 
should be able at all times to help elect a 
Chief Executive, the man who will succeed 
him if he dies, and Members of 
Houses of Congress. No matter where 
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are, all American citizens have the oppor- 
tunity to be informed of the issues in a 
national election. 


President’s Speech on Economy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4,1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Johnson made his speech at a 
dinner for business and financial leaders 
at the White House recently, he told 
only one side of the story about our busi- 
ness economy. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the following news 
story by David Lawrence which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
April 30, 1964. This article, in my judg- 
ment, is more accurate than the Presi- 
dent’s presentation. 

The article follows: 

PRESIDENT'S SPEECH ON ECONOMY— BUSINESS- 
MEN TOLD ONE SIDE OF STORY; SOME OB- 
SERVERS ÅRE FEARFUL or FUTURE 
Most people, upon reading in their news- 

papers yesterday of a speech by President 

Johnson telling of the large profits of busi- 

ness and promising further tax cuts, must 

have gained the impression that everything 
is all right in the national economy. They 
probably would be to learn that 
many observers who have given close atten- 
tion to economic factors are fearful of the 
future and believe that the finances of the 

Federal Government today are in one of the 

most dangerous positions they have been in 

during any peacetime year in our history. 

When the President made his speech at a 
dinner of business and financial leaders at 
the White House, he told only one part of 
the story. He emphasized that profits in 
business have risen from 621.8 billion in 1961 
to $27.1 billion in 1963, and are expected to 
reach $31 billion in 1964. He didn’t tell his 
audience, however, that the profits of -cor- 
porations in 1961 were at a very low rate. 
They are estimated at 6.1 percent of the na- 
tional income for 1964, whereas in 1950 they 
had reached 9.4 percent. This indicates 
clearly that, while the national income has 
grown, the rate of profit has actually de- 
clined. 


One reason for this, of course, is that wage 
costs have gone up from 65 percent of the 
national income in 1947 to an estimated 71.1 
percent in 1964. Even in relation to the total 
volume of sales, profits are also down. Thus, 
earnings after taxes were 6.5 percent of sales 
in 1947-49, and are now estimated Lor 1964 
at 5 percent. 

But most important of all is the impact 
of unsound fiscal policy on the future value 
of the dollar. Thus, in his speech, the Pres- 
ident said: 

“It is too early to make firm promises on 
further tax cuts, but if this one is a suc- 
cess—as I have every reason to believe it will 
be—in building production, creating jobs, 

profits, and generating revenues to 
balance the budget, then I see another tax 
cut a few years down the road.” 

But this has not been the experience with 
previous tax cuts. The gains have been tem- 
porary, and the real measure of progress is 
whether the purchasing power of the dollar 
declines or rises. The unit has 
been going down steadily for the last several 
years. 


Nowhere in President Johnson’s speech 
was there a single reference to the enormous 
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debt of the Federal Government. It is 
around $310 billion—the largest in history. 

How long can any government maintain 
public confidence in its monetary unit if the 
national debts is not reduced? The argument 
now is made that the tax cut will soon pro- 
duce a budget surplus because as the Presi- 
dent puts it, there is an expectation of in- 
creases in production and in the number of 
jobs. But overlooked is the fact that, if the 
purchasing power of the dollar is steadily 
cut down, more wage increases are made nec- 
essary and, as profits are correspondingly 
reduced, prices have to be raised. This is 
what is customarily called an inflationary 
cycle. 

The danger in the present situation is that, 
if the lending public ever comes to the con- 
clusion that the Government of the United 
States Is going to continue to borrow more 
every year without reducing its debt, there 
will have to be a substantial increase in inter- 
est rates. The lender who foresees a depre- 
ciation in the dollar will want the equivalent 
of higher wages for the loan of his money. 
When interest rates on Government borrow- 
ings go upward, the interest rates in the 
commercial world are, of course, pushed 
higher, too. This adds to business costs and 
tends to reduce the rate of profit. 

Sooner or later, the high interest rates 
produce a setback in the economy. This was 
a key factor in the 1929 crash and what en- 
sued thereafter. The President hinted in his 
speech that he hopes the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem will keep interest rates down, and he 
warns business to hold its prices down. But 
business will be helpless against the inflation 
that is actually caused by the Government's 
own fiscal policies. 

The President, for instance, now is talking 
about “further tax cuts“ and has not indi- 
cated that any action will be taken to use 
any surplus in the budget to pay off debt. 
What he proposes instead is more tax cuts. 
Based on past experience, this means more 
and more deficits and the further weakening 
of the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Unfortunately, in Government circles there 
is not much of a tendency to look ahead sev- 
eral years. The custom is to look only a few 
months ahead to a national election, the 
winning of which is directly related to how 
widely an impression of prosperity can be 
conveyed by administration spokesmen. The 
picture that is being painted by them today 
is rosy indeed. But it was very rosy in 1929, 
too, until the facts of economic life began 


to emerge in a national economy that out- 


wardly was booming but inwardly was 
ling in vain against credit inflation 
and high interest rates. 


Shabby Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor», I wish to in- 
clude an editorial, appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star on April 29, 
entitled “Shabby Business.” This edi- 


-torial points up the fallacy of the United 


Nations’ destruction of the Tshombe 
government in Katanga, the only stable 
government in all the Congo. The edi- 
torial speaks for itself: 
SHABBY BUSINESS r 
In January 1963, a United Nations force, 
while disclaiming any such purpose, was 
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crushing Moise Tshombe's Katanga army and 
chasing the “white mercenaries” out of the 
country. 

Still, reforms were promised. The United 
Nations said the Congo government in Leo- 
poldville had granted amnesty to Mr. Tshom- 
be and had guaranteed him full freedom of 
movement. The U.N. also put forward an 
8-point plan for reconciliation. The first 
item on the list called for adoption of a new 
constitution setting up a Federal system un- 
der which Tshombe’s Katanga would have 
enjoyed a considerable measure of autonomy. 

By June of last year, however, the Leopold- 
ville politicians had gerrymandered Katanga 
in such fashion that Tshombe could hardly 
expect to be elected to anything, and he left 
the country. 

By October a 6-month “state of emer- 
gency” had been decreed by Leopoldville in 
order to stop “demonstrations.” 

And now—just last week—there was a tiny 
item in the paper which announced that the 
state of emergency has been extended indefi- 
nitely by President Joseph Kasavubu, that 
public meetings are banned and that civil 
courts are being replaced by military tri- 
bunals. 

Our own Government actively encouraged 
and supported this shameful performance. 
Surely those responsible for the decision to 
3 Tshombe” have nothing to be proud 
0 


A Letter From a Worried American 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a most penetrating and 
thought-provoking letter from a constit- 
uent who classified himself as a “worried 
American citizen.” This is a remarkable 
document and I include it as a portion of 
my remarks: 


May 1, 1964. 
Congressman Bon WILSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN WILSON: Is the United 


States really “a wornout horse“? 

Iam an American citizen who is alarmed 
by this administration's policy of “shrink- 
manship.” 

Khrushchev contemptuously describes the 
United States as “a wornout horse.” He 
goes on to describe the weakening of the 
capitalistic system in general and the soften- 
ing of U.S. leadership in particular. 

Is he right? Is the United States really 
worn out, or is it only our leadership that is 
worn out? 

There are some things lurking in the 
Washington woodpile today which obviously 
need to be smoked out before the American 
people can have any confidence that their 
true will and spirit are being adequately in- 
terpreted, either to friend or foe. Here are 
nine specific.questions which the American 
people are not too exhausted to ask: 

1. What is love? 

How can the President of the United States 
say with a straight face that we are a much 
beloved people throughout the world" when 
for the past 2 years, some place in the world 
American embassies, consulates, or agencies 
have been attacked, burned or looted at the 
rate of one a month with absolute impunity? 
(Most of these countries, of course, are re- 
ceiving huge amounts of foreign aid from us. 
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The idea seems to be, “Yankee, go home—but 
leave money.“) 

2. If these are “myths,” what are the facts? 

The chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee claims, We are clinging 
to old myths in the face of new realities,” 

Is the Berlin wall a myth? 

Is it a myth that two unarmed American 
Planes were shot down within a period of a 
few. weeks, three Americans killed, one 
wounded, and that two others were held for 
17 days? 

Is it a myth that U.S. traffic to West Berlin 
is periodically blocked? 

Is it a myth that Khruschev's No. 1 man 
Sat in President Kennedy's office in October, 
1962 and told him a whole series of bald- 
faced lies about Russian missiles in Cuba? 

Is it a myth that after 4 days of block- 
&de we backed down and still really don’t 
know what's going on in Cuba? 

Is it a legend that Castro cut off the fresh 
water supply at Guantanamo, that we did 
nothing about it; that hauling fresh water 
from Fort Lauderdale and preparing to distill 
it from the sea is costing American taxpayers 
untold (and undisclosed) millions? 

Is it a fairy tale that three tons of Com- 
munist arms, ammunition and plans for 
seizing Caracas were found in Venezuela just 
before the last election there? 

We can only hope it is a myth that hidden 
deep in the Washington woodpile is a plan 
for a surrender of our rights in Panama and 
eventual evacuation of Guantanamo, but 
Certainly it is not very reassuring to hear 
from Secretary Rusk that we do not propose 
to renegotiate our position in Guantanamo 

in the foreseeable future.” 

3. When is a satellite not a satellite? 

Is Cuba a colony and a puppet of Soviet 
Russia, or isn’t it? 

A prominent member of the Senate refers 
to Castro as “a distasteful nuisance, but not 
an intolerable danger.” 

not he know about the millions 
chev is pouring into Cuba to support 
= important Soviet base in the Western 
Rus sphere? About the Cubans trained in 
n to hate us? About the power of the 
4 technicians“ remaining in Cuba? 
e Russia's capacity to store missiles and 
uud submarine pens in the vast cave-and- 
1l system in Cuba? Does he deny that 
ba today is practically a Soviet police 
State? 

In a syndicated article, ex-President Harry 
Truman wrote “Cuba has become a colony 
23 colony of Communist Russia.” 

Pparently this well-known member of the 
— does not agree with him. Is he pre- 
1 Overeducated and underinformed,” as 

Is said on another occasion? 
wh op Castro actually just a part of the 
weak Communist strategy of probing for 

Spots, of piecemeal conquest? 
bee is still only 90 miles away. Marxist- 
Fong communism is deeply implanted 
8 The hammer and sickle and pictures 


The policy, as David Lawrence 
— it, appears to be one of “forgive and 
4. When is appeasement not appeasement? 
The stance proposed by this Senator is not 
5 much at varlance with the policy of re- 
conte proposed in the disturbing re- 
= 9 of U.S. Ambassador Adlai Stey- 
of State a lecture at Princeton, by Secretary 
Y President Johnson himself in recent re- 
marks to union leaders. 
merely a coincidence that “re- 
Shenton” Proposed by Ambassador Stey- 
= n was a key word in the Senator's 
beech? Are we to assume that we are 
Aren't there two sides to this street? 
time that Russia did a little of this 


Wrong? 
Isn't it 
‘ree: 7 
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Many Americans must have shuddered 
when President Johnson, in a three-network 
interview March 15, used the phrase peace 
in our time,” coined by Britain's Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain, whose policy of 
appeasement with Hitler gave away much of 

and so clearly led to World War II. 

Isn’t there anybody around Washington 
nowadays who has read The Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich“? 

Senator FRANK LavscHe, of Ohlo, has 
bluntly warned, “Khrushchev is pushing us; 
we are retreating. The more we retreat, the 
more he will push.” 

Is there any doubt that with a continu- 
ation of our hand-wringing, floundering 
state of uncertainty and timidity there will 
be additional Cubas? Or that the same 
sweet-spoken arguments against positive ac- 
tion again will be advanced? 

If our present policy is not appeasement, 
it would be enlightening to learn what ap- 
peasement actually is, or just what this ad- 
ministration would regard as intolerable 
appeasement. 

This same Senator has publicly denied that 
his speech was a trial balloon and claims he 
made it entirely on his own, but are we, 
the American people, suckers enough to be- 
lieve that a long, full-dress, carefully pre- 
pared speech of this kind by the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee did not re- 
ceive top-level endorsement of some kind, 
leading straight back to the White House? 

5. How inconsistent can we be? 

How can we continue to support a war of 
indefinite duration in South Vietnam more 
than 9,000 miles away with more than 15,000 
American troops at a reported cost of more 
than $1.5 million a day, when we all but 
ignore the inroads and consolidation of 
international communism only 90 miles 
away? 

This is not to say that we should pull out of 
South Vietnam, but it is to say that we can- 
not live with this policy of flagrant incon- 
sistency and command any respect in any 
part of the world. 

6. What price peace? 

How can an administration which until 
very recently proudly pointed to the 4-day 
Cuban blockade of October 1962, as a shining 
example of masterful strength, take the at- 
titude that anyone who proposes a positive 
program with respect to Cuba today is a 
warmonger? 

With this administration’s soft, wait-and- 
see approach apparently we have to assume 
that the blockade of 1962 was a dreadful 
mistake and that under a similar set of cir- 
cumstances today we would not stand up 
to Khrushchev as we did for those four fright- 
ening but very proud days in 1962. We backed 
down soon enough, but during that 1 glori- 
ous hour we didn’t flinch and not a dissent- 
ing voice was heard throughout the land. 

Is our Government actually telling us that 
the intrenched Soviet threat in Cuba today 
does not demand a positive program, even 
at some risk? 

Is it the policy of this administration to 
ignore such solid facts as those brought to 
light by the highly respected Citizens Com- 
mittee for a Free Cuba in its recent pamphlet 
titled “Terror and Resistance in Communist 
Cuba"? We have yet to hear a reaction to 
it from Washington. 

If indeed it is true that an uprising against 
the Castro regime is now in the making, as 
this report indicates, what is our attitude 
going to be when it is touched off? Obvi- 
ously our policy can either make it or break 
it. Are we going to let freedom-loving 
Cubans down again as we did at the Bay of 
Pigs? 

7. Is the Monroe Doctrine dead? 

What about the Monroe Doctrine which 
establishes the principle that no foreign 
government shall colonize in the Western 
Hemisphere? Ever since 1823 it has been a 
guiding principle in our foreign policy. 
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As far back as 1960 Khrushchev told the 
world that the Monroe Doctrine was dead, 
saying. The remains of the Monroe Doctrine 
should be buried as every dead body is, so 
that it does not poison the air by its decay.” 

The Eisenhower administration replied, 
“The principles of the Monroe Doctrine are 
as valid today as they were in 1823 when the 
doctrine was proclaimed.” 

The present administration has so far 
failed to contradict Khrushchev either by 
word or action. Its silence on the subject 
is nothing short of deafening. Does it agree 
with Khrushchev? Are we going to let them 
bury the Monroe Doctrine? The American 
people are entitled to know. 

8. How can we hold up our heads around 
the world? 

How can we hold up our heads and com- 
mand any respect or pose as a leader of the 
free world in any part of the globe today as 
long as we continue to give the lie to any 
semblance of firmness with Khrushchey and 
abide Castro at our own doorstep? The obvi- 
ous answer is that we aren't. and we can’t. 
The whole free world is puzzled, including 
all the new nations. How can we expect 
them to react otherwise with no examples to 
command their respect and confidence? 

As May Craig, famous Washington cor- 
respondent, puts it, “Around the world they 
do not believe what we say; they look at 
what we do.” 

9. How can we earn the cooperation of our 
Allies? 

Even many democratic leaders admit that 
our so-called “economic blockade“ of Cuba 
is a complete fiasco. 

How can we ask our allies to stop or re- 
strict their trade with Cuba under our pres- 
ent policies? 

France has made a $10 million truck deal 
with Castro, and has Red China. 

Spain is building 100 fishing vessels and 
two freighters for Cuba. 

Great Britain has sold Castro 100 buses 
and has 600 more on order. 

Four British airliners are being recondi- 
tioned for Cuba, and negotiations are under 
way for the delivery of $1.4 million worth 
of heavy road-building machinery for Castro. 

Other free world countries are freely sell- 
ing Cuba almost anything it wants in huge 
quantities, including critically needed oil, 
without which it could not exist. 

All use our wheat deal with Russia as an 
excuse. “If you have a surplus of wheat,” we 
are impudently told by business interests 
in Great Britain, “we have a surplus of 
buses.” 

As predicted by Republican leaders, our 
wheat deal with Russia has turned into a 
diplomatic nightmare. 

Isn't it clear by now that in initiating the 
wheat deals Khrushchey clearly saw the trap 
he was setting for us? 

Are we to go on and on with this kind of a 
policy, or are we going to start putting on the 
brakes? z 

Is the United States, as Premier Khru- 
shchev says, really “a worn-out horse“? 

Surely no red-blooded American is ready 
to admit it. 

Certainly a lot of Americans today are 
getting sore necks turning the other cheek. 

It seems equally obvious, however, that too 
many Americans, involved in their own daily 
problems have become victims of a feeling 
that we can sit this out,” that “business is 
good,” that “communism is coming apart at 
the seams,” and that “the Russian-Chinese 
split will solve our problems.” The result is 
& passive acceptance of things as they are, 
which this administration is openly foster- 
ing and which is the greatest secret weapon 
of Soviet communism, about which it makes 
no secret, 

None of these Americans wants a nuclear 
war. But neither does any real American 
propose to risk the honor and respect of this 
country in its capacity for leadership down 
the long road to a lasting peace. 
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In the attempt to get along with Khru- 
shchev, we must not forget what the appeas- 
ers seems to have forgotten, that this is the 
same man who banged his shoe on the desk 
at the United Nations, who blocks any serious 
attempt at peace which involves inspection, 
and who continues to probe for weak spots 
through any method that suits his purpose 
in a long-range pursuit of world conquest by 
Lenin-Marxist communism. 

Is there any real doubt that standing up 
to Russia in the Cuban blockade actually did 
more to improve relations than the test 
ban treaty which is hailed by many as one of 
the greatest victories of all time? 

Isn't it about time we faced up to the 
sorry fact that this administration has no 
foreign policy except (as was aptly stated in 
a recent editorial) “generous thoughts, 
noble impulses and the showering of favors 
upon all and sundry.” 

Even many administration spokesmen have 
admitted that our foreign policy is in dis- 
array.” Isn't this just a fancy way of saying 
“In a mess?” 

Isn’t it obvious by now that we can't look 
to this administration to do anything about 
it? 

Isn't it equally clear that it’s time for some 
“United Statesmanship” which is so strongly 
adivocated today by the Republican Party and 
many Democrats as well? 

What good old Dobbin plainly needs is a 
new shot of oats, with Uncle Sam back in 
the driver’s seat. 


Rail Settlement: Hollow Victory? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, cur- 
rent praise for President Johnson’s ef- 
forts to solve the recently threatened 
rail strike sometime overlooks both the 
means used in achieving the settlement 
and the terms of the settlement itself. 

With all the pressures of Government 
brought to bear on the dispute, the 
agreement can hardly be said to be the 
result of voluntary bargaining despite 
the President’s claims. It remains to be 
seen whether the settlement will offer 
the American public greater service by 
the more efficient operation of our na- 
tionwide railroad system. 


James M. Langley, editor of the Con- 
cord Daily Monitor (N.H.), has written 
a thought-provoking editorial “Hardly 
Voluntary” in the April 24 issue of the 
Monitor which I commend to my col- 
leagues’ attention. Mr. Langley states, 
“We suspect uneconomic practices have 
not been eliminated except partially and 
that the American economy will still 
have to support the high cost of ineffi- 
cient work rules.” 

The editorial follows: 

5 HARDLY VOLUNTARY 

President Johnson has announced settle- 
ment of the railroad strike and in doing so 
stressed that it resulted from voluntary 
bargaining by labor and management. 

Technically, no law compelled the settle- 
ment. Practically, labor and management 
were under governmental coercion. 
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The President first extracted from the dis- 
putants 15 days of delay. He used the 
weight of his office and the personal powers 
of persuasion with which he is so greatly 
endowed, Then he virtually imprisoned the 
negotiators in White House offices. He 
brought in highly paid professional negotia- 
tors. He prodded the negotiators by fre- 
quent personal inquiry as to what progress 
was being made. 

It wasn't necessary for the President to 
threaten congressional or other governmental 
action if the negotiations failed and there 
was a nationwide rail strike. The disputants 
knew the Government would take them over, 
one way or another. They feared compul- 
sory arbitration would be imposed, by law. 
In effect it was imposed anyway, not by law, 
but by the President. 

Dire consequences which a rail strike 
would have brought were listed by the Pres- 
ident in his announcement of the settle- 
ment. They were the reason the strike could 
not be permitted to occur. The national 
economy and safety, plus the political sta- 
bility of the Government, took precedence 
over the technical rights of labor to strike. 

The general welfare requires of both labor 
and management responsibilities which 
amount to disciplined conduct. Such re- 
quirements are obvious in a situation such 
as the threatened nationwide rail strike. 
They are just as real, if not so obvious, in 
many lesser labor disputes. 

Only a study of details of the settlement 
will reveal whether the governmental pres- 
sures applied in this instance tended to be 
one-sided. We suspect uneconomic practices 
have not been eliminated except partially 
and that the American economy will still 
have to support the high cost of inefficient 
railroad work rules. 


Fairbanks-Morse Recipient of Navy 
Polaris Flag of Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
who are residents of the First Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin are proud of 
our many vital industries. Today I 
would like to salute the Beloit, Wis., plant 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. over which 
there now flies an official Navy -Polaris 
flag of recognition. 

The blue and white banner bearing 
familiar silhouettes of a nuclear subma- 
rine and a Polaris ballistic missile is re- 
served by the Navy for fleet ballistic mis- 
sile systems prime contractors. Fair- 
banks-Morse produces the hoisting gear 
by which the solid-fuel missiles are lifted 
from place to place and lowered into the 
submarines’ launcher tubes. 

Capt. James Lieber, assistant branch 
head of the launcher and handling 
branch of the Navy’s special projects 
office, presented the flag to James F. 
Jones, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Beloit plant, and E. M. Perry, 
Government business manager for Fair- 
banks-Morse, at a recent ceremony. 

Transferring missiles from docks to 
submarines and subtenders and between 
resupply vessels and their tenders re- 
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quires specialized and complicated equip- 
ment, designed for precision handling. 

The Polaris missile program is con- 
sidered the Nation’s No. 1 deterrent. 

In addition to missile hoists, Fair- 
banks-Morse also supplies auxiliary die- 
sel generating equipment for the Polaris 
submarines. 

Navy officials explained that the Po- 
laris flag is presented as an emblem of 
membership in the Polaris Navy-industry 
production team. 

As early as 1936 and continuing 
through World War I. the company also 
supplied diesel engines to the armed 
services. Fairbanks-Morse diesel engines 
propelled more than half the submarines 
in action in World War II. For these 
services, the company received the Navy 
“E” Award. 

Also participating in the ceremony was 
Robert Tilley, president of the Beloit 
City Council. : 


The George Washington Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I was privileged to hear my 
good friend and colleague, the Honor- 
able KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, speak before 
the American Good Government Society. 
These remarks were so outstanding and 
timely that I felt each of my colleagues 
should have ‘the opportunity of reading 
this speech. Mrs. St. GEORGE'S remarks 
were as follows: 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON ADDRESS 
(By Katharine St. George) 


George Washington’s Farewell Address is 
one of the great historical documents of all 
time. It is a final testament left to the 
American people by their first President. 
The man who could have been king by hardly 
stretching out his hand. The man who be- 
lieved in the Constitution and yet warned of 
those pitfalls that lay ahead. 

The word “great” has been overworked to 
death. When we see the two-bit politicians 
to whom it is applied daily in the press, and 
the miserable speeches and documents that 
are so described, it seems almost an insult to 
apply it to this great document. 

It might be well to apply the word “great” 
only to somet! ing or someone whose repu- 
tation has endured for at least 100 years, and 
if Madison Avenue can create an image that 
can survive that test, no one should quarrel 
about their handiwork. 

Every year on Washington’s Birthday the 
Farewell Address” is read in the Congress 
of the United States. It is hard to read, as 
the sentences are long and the punctuation 
different from the modern. It is also hard 
to read, because the art of reading aloud is 
no longer practiced, or taught, in the United 
States and therefore the modern Member of 
Congress has usually considerable difficulty 
in delivering these great rolling sentences 
with conviction and lucidity. For this rea- 
son, and many others, this great testament 
has rarely been put to use. Like civilization 
and Christianity, it has never been tried. 

I would like to consider the address with 
you tonight. I would like you to think of 
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the words of our first President as they apply 
to the present and how they may be 

to the future. Washington believed deeply 
in the Constitution and he says, among the 
very first matters: 

“That your union and brotherly affection 
may be tual that the free constitution, 
which is the work of your hands, may be 
Sacrediy maintained * * s~ 

This is som that is increasingly hard 
to do and one reason is that the complexion 
of the country and its growth have made 
another sentence that comes shortly after 
this first useless today. It follows: 

“With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and po- 
litical principles.” 

Of course this is not true today and we 
conveniently forget that a great many people 

many lands do not believe in a written 
constitution and do not believe in a modern 
and urbanized state. 

The British, for instance, have always held 
that a written constitution was too rigid 
and have never had one. But here Wash- 
ington foresaw the difficulty and gave the 


- “The basis of our political systems is the 
Tight of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government—but the consti- 
tition which at any time exists, until 

by an explicit and authentic act of 
A. Whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon 


Not that you could change the Consti- 
tha every other minute, but that when 
People by a vast majority demanded 
s> they could. They not only can, but 
© obtain these changes when they really 
demand them. We have seen it most re- 
cently in the XXI amendment which repealed 
Prohibition. This fact is, of course, our sal- 
vation in a growing and changing world. 

As we are gathered here tonight as a non- 
— group to honor two Senators repre- 

ting our two great political parties, we 
Should note that our first President was most 
ehement in his warning what he 
termed the “baneful effects of the spirit of 
Paty generally.” He also said, and this is 

portant to us today: 
ER exists under diferent shapes in all 
Bo ernments, more or less stiffled, controlled, 
8 ; but in those of the popular 
5 it is seen in it greatest rankness, and 
truly their worst enemy. 

"The disorders and miseries which result, 
gradually incline the minds of men to seek 
wg 2 and repose in the absolute power of 
= dividual; and, sooner, or later, the chief 
1 Some prevailing faction, more able or more 
Crtunate than his competitors, turns this 
tion tion to the purposes of his own eleva- 

Tron the ruins of public liberty.” 

pitas we today have very little partisanship. 

ar as Causes are concerned, we all belleve 
rights hood and the flag and the absolute 
and knowledge of the great teenage 
American boy or girl, and these are our sacred 
won be we Republicans or Democrats. 
waa have, however, become slaves to looks 
and ty. We are violent in our likes 
is dislikes of individual candidates. This 
oon true Bes women, and remember, 
„they have the predominant vote 
Sä: It has been well said that for every 
is man who makes a fool out of a man, there 
7 another woman who makes a man out of a 
Col. But, ladies, the latter is a harder task, 
y in the political field. 
PA cult for the ideal person for political 
tion the Way to lead the kind of competi- 
8 that Washington warns us of in my last 
e and it is infinitely easier today 
vid TV, radio, photography, eto. for an indi- 
saat with a and dynamic person- 
on nt? tumn All this to his own elevation 
ruins of public liberty. I am afraid, 


my countrymen, that 
down this we are now quite a way 


We of the legislative branch ha 
ve no great 
reason to cheer over our efforts to sustain 
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public liberty. As one who has been in the 
Congress 18 years I have seen with sorrow 
the erosion of our powers, our dignities, and 
our effectiveness. I do not blame this on 
the executive or the judicial branches. I 
blame it on the Congress itself. These rights 
and duties could never have been taken from 
us; we abdicated them. 

Here again George Washington foresaw 
what might be, and spelled it out. He said: 

“It is tmportant likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment, to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of gov- 
ernment, a real despotism. 

Today we are seeing Members of the House 
and Senate daily criticizing the manner in 
which both Houses conduct their business. 
Well, let us now come forward, with a will 
to do something ourselves, before it is done 
for us from above. We have the critics, let 
us have the builders also. This is indeed a 
case of “physician, heal thyself.” 

We have heard much about the first amend- 
ment of late, and of the Supreme Court's 
decision in the matter of prayer in our pub- 
lic schools. Those upholding the decision 
would have us believe that the Founding 
Fathers feared the influence of and 
merely granted a free exercise of it. I cannot 
read any such meaning into the amendment. 
It is simple; it does not need a Philadelphia 
lawyer to interpret it. It says: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; 

What the founders did not want was the 
establishment of an official church, such as 
existed in most of the world at that time. 
Certainly, up to the latest Court ruling, this 
seems to have been the general interpreta- 
tion, and most of our States had prayers in 
the public schools, 

On this question of religion, the address is 
emphatic. It says: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable supports. Let 
it simply be asked, where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in courts 
of justice? and let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevall in exclusion 
of religious principle.” 

My fellow citizens, what we need today 
above all else is a return to these stern prin- 
ciples of morality, and indeed reason and 
experience prove that they will never exist 
without respect for and belief in spiritual 
values. 

I will not reiterate at any length the well- 
known injunctions, to cherish public credit, 
and to eschew entangling alliances. It is 
probably too late now to consider either in 
an age when we are coming near to an era 
of printing press money. One of your award 
recipients, the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, said recently: 

“The requirement that there shall be 25 
cents in gold for every Federal Reserve dol- 
lar issued is an anchor against printing press 
money. If that requirement is removed 
there will be no limitation of any character 
except the judgment of Federal officials 
which changes like the winds.” 

As to alliances, ours today encircle the 
globe. We have made these engagements 
and, for better or worse, they must be kept. 
In the words of the address: So far as have 
already formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. 
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Finally, let us here tonight, who are dedi- 
cated to “good government,” think over this 
great testament left us by the true Father of 
our Country, not as an in historical 
document, but as a blueprint for a more 
perfect union and a more perfect govern- 
ment. In the words of George Washington, 
the first and the greatest President of the 
United States, “Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair; the 
rest is In the hands of God.” 


Those Farm Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr, WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of great regret to me that farm- 
ing, always considered the backbone of 
the Nation’s economy, should have to 
be mentioned in the same breath with 
the administration’s war on poverty. 

Four years ago, a presidential cam- 
paign pledge was made which guaran- 
teed that “farm income would be raised 
all across the Nation.” That pledge 
has not materialized, and with inflated 
farm costs, along with all others, we are 
witnessing continual growth of farm in- 
debtedness, a sharp increase in farm 
mortgage foreclosures, and an agricul- 
tural depression in general. 

The dairy industry has been especial- 
ly hard hit but alas, a disappointing 
solution is all that has been advanced. 
Under the poverty program, it has been 
announced that farmers will receive a 
grant of $1,500 for equipment if the 
plan is adopted. I have not heard from 
a single dairyman urging this ridiculous 
subsidy be authorized because farmers 
are practical people who realize that the 
three or four cows they could buy would 
only give them a negligible net return. 
Equipment such as a basic tractor cost- 
ing at least $4,000 is entirely out of 
the question, not to mention the other 
related and more expensive implements 
needed on the farm. É 


The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Chatham, N.Y., Courier 
of April 23, 1964, sketches the farmers’ 
plight and quite correctly concludes that 
in spite of increasingly misguided Fed- 
eral control in the barnyard, they will 
continue to provide our Nation with the 
best food mankind has ever known, 

Tue Farmer's PLIGHT 

In dedicating this edition to Columbia 
County farmers, it is with a certain amount 
of justification that the farmer can be ex- 
cused for occasionally wondering if he is 
wanted in the picture at all. Regretfully, we 
are obliged to say that rarely in the past 
century has the American farmer found him- 
self as confused by what his Government 
bicep nian Crag O Sra eis 

m. 

Farmers have always relished independ- 
ence. But, whatever independence farmers 
have today, or whatever independence the 
Federal Government wants them to have, is 
intertwined with complex and confusing pro- 
posals and programs. Production controls 
versus loss of price supports must be con- 
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sidered in almost every decision that sur- 
rounds everything in farm management— 
from the purchase of a plow to repainting 
the barn roof. Today's farmer is confused. 
Truly, he needs a mathematician and per- 
haps a psychiatrist as much as he needs seed, 
lime, fertilizer, and machinery. 

Alone, among all the myriad segments of 
our population and industry, the American 
farmer—and the dairy farmer in particular, 
has been singled out to do something dra- 
matic for his country—namely, to get along 
on a lot less income, about $300 million a 
year less in round figures. 

Well, the dairy farmer will sustain this 
blow just as he has sustained many others. 
He will take up his belt a notch, get up a 
little earlier in the morning, work a few 
hours later in the evening. 

Fortunately for the farmer, however, there 
are some men in Congress, and this includes 
a number of Democrats, who are striving to 
combine feasibility, practicality, and some 
old-fashioned horsesense with the Federal 
Government's superabundance of ideas, no- 
tions, designs, flights of fancy as to how to 
write farm legislation. The wisdom and 
courage of these legislators is to be com- 
mended. 

Yet, as the farmer surmounts one seem- 
ingly insurmountable wave of Federal, inter- 
state, State, and local regulations, another 
is sure to follow. In a nutshell, the farmer 
is a worried man. He has every reason to be. 


Israel Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, for 
16 years the people of Israel have dedi- 
cated themselves to the building of a 
new nation, a land to call their own. 
They have bravely defended its borders 
and protected their independence, 

To build a new country is not an easy 
task. It has meant a revitalization of 
the soil misused and depleted over cen- 
turies. It required construction of in- 
dustrial plants and modern transporta- 
tion systems, for there were few, if any 
at the start. There was need for water 
systems, educational facilities were few 
and primitive. 

The Jewish people, living in a democ- 
racy that gave them courage and a 
reason to seek their goal, overcame tre- 
mendous difficulties and solved problems 
that seemed beyond solution to create 
a land of promise. 

From the mountains of Galilee to the 
Negev desert, Jews are at work creating 
new farms, new factories, roads, schools, 
mines, and whole cities. 

The refugees who formerly starved in 
concentration camps now eat all they 
want. Israel is nearly self-sufficient in 
food and even exports a lot of the fresh 
oranges Americans eat every morning. 

Near the ancient mines of King Solo- 
mon, copper is once again being pro- 
duced and contributing a valuable re- 
source to modern Israel. 

Oil is being produced in significant 
quantities along with chemicals, textiles, 
paper, plastics, leather goods, building 
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materials, ceramics and electric ma- 
chinery. This provides Israelis with the 
highest living standard in the Mediter- 
ranean area. All of this has been made 
easier by the virtual elimination of illit- 
eracy. 

Throughout the bright new cities and 
prosperous farms of Israel, Jews are 
laboring to establish the freedom and 
comfort they richly deserve. Their ac- 
complishments have been impressive. 

As Israel commences its 17th year as 
an independent nation, it is encouraging 
to note that she has earned respect for 
what has been accomplished, but, more 
important, is the spirit of her people 
which has made possible what has been 
done and will, I am confident, make pos- 
sible even greater accomplishments in 
the years to come. 


War on Poverty in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House I include the following 
open letter entitled “War on Poverty in 
New York,” written by Mr. Wiliam P. 
Lynch, international vice president of 
New York, Local 791, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, AFL-CIO: 

WAR ON POVERTY IN NEW YORK 


Do you know: The New York Port of Au- 
thority has invested approximately a half 
billion dollars of our tax-free moneys into 
New Jersey ports (Port Newark and Port 
Elizabeth) while not one red cent was allo- 
cated for our Manhattan waterfront. This 
is a war against New York. 

After building said ports, the New York 
Port of Authority encourges the New York 
shipping companies to occupy the New Jersey 
piers; causing many thousands in our city 
and State to be unemployed. 

Is this war on poverty? 

Do you know: That 25,864 ships passed 
through the port of New York in the year 
1963? Our harbor handled 41,890,442 tons 
of oversea cargo and 593,825,000 pounds of 
domestic cargo? Port jobs held by people 
who live directly in New York district num- 
ber 430,000, and provide 62,100, 000,000 in 
wages. With these facts, why is there a move - 
ment to cripple the economic structure of 
New York? 

Is this war on poverty? 

Shipping is the very heart of our economic 
system as one out of every four earn their 
living, directly or indirectly, from our water- 
front. This totals in the millions. 

The Marine and Aviation Commissioners 
are planning to demolish a mile of Man- 
hattan piers. In their place, they intend to 
build luxury housing which will cause mass 
unemployment. 

Is this war on poverty? 

Maintaining our piers should be the first 
major step in the war against poverty. By 
allowing our piers to be demolished for a 
riviera, or by losing our shipping companies 
to another State, will only add to poverty, 
not defeat it. 

We cannot win this war by destroying 
our economic lifeline. The first battle of 
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the war against poverty should be the New 
York Port of Authority. 
WLAN P. LYNCH, 
International Vice President 
of New York. 


President’s Speech on Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article by David Lawrence 
dealing with the dangers of the recent 
tax cut without a reduction in spend- 
ing. Inflation has cut the purchasing 
price of the dollar 24.6 percent in the 
last 10 years, which, translated into de- 
fense, means that we are getting 25 per- 
cent less defense for every dollar spent 
than we were in 1953. If this inflation- 
ary spiral continues for another 10 years, 
we will be spending $100 billion to get 
$50 billion of defense. 

PRESIDENT'S SPEECH ON ECONOMy—BUSINESS- 

MEN Toro One Sm or STORY; Some On- 

SERVERS ARE FEARFUL OF FUTURE 


(By David Lawrence) 


Most people upon reading in their news- 
Papers yesterday of a speech by President 
Johnson telling of the large profits of busi- 
ness and promising further tax cuts, must 
have gained the impression that everything 
is all right in the national economy. They 
probably would be surprised to learn that 
many observers who have given close atten- 
tion to economic factors are fearful of the 
future and believe that the finances of the 
Federal Government today are in one of the 
most dangerous positions they have been in 
during any peacetime year in our history. 

When the President made his speech at a 
dinner of business and financial leaders at 
the White House, he told only one part of 
the story. He emphasized that profits in 
business have risen from $21.8 billion in 1961 
to $27.1 billion in 1963, and are expected to 
reach $31 billion in 1964. He didn't tell his 
audience, however, that the profits of cor- 
porations in 1961 were at a very low rate. 
They are estimated at 6.1 percent of the 
national income for 1964, whereas in 1950 
they had reached 9.4 percent, This indicates 
clearly that, while the national income has 
grown, the rate of profit has actually de- 
clined. 

One reason for this, of course, is that wage 
costs have gone up from 65 percent of the 
national income in 1947 to an estimated 
71.1 percent in 1964. Even in relation to 
the total volume of sales, profits are also 
down. Thus, earnings after taxes were 6.5 
percent of sales in 1947-49, and are now esti- 
mated for 1964 at 5 percent. 

But most important of all is the impact 
of unsound fiscal policy on the future value 
of the dollar. Thus, in his speech, the 
President said: 

“It is too early to make firm promises on 
further tax cuts, but if this one is a suc- 
cess—as I have every reason to believe it 
will be—in building production, creating 
jobs, raising profits, and generating revenues 
to balance the budget, then I see another 
tax cut a few years down the road.” 

But this has not been the experience with 
previous tax cuts. The gains have been 
temporary, and the real measure of progress 
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is whether the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar declines or rises. The monetary unit has 
— down steadily for the last several 
Nowhere in President Johnson's speech 
was there a single reference to the enormous 
debt of the Federal Government, It is 
around $310 billion—the largest in history. 
long can any government maintain 

Public confidence in its monetary unit if 
the national debt is not reduced? The 
argument now is made that the tax cut will 
Boon produce a budget surplus because, as 
the President puts it, there is an expecta- 
tion of increases in production and in the 
number of jobs. But overlooked is the fact 
pas if the purchasing power of the dollar 
Steadily cut down, more wage increases 
are made necessary and, as profits are corre- 
Spondingly reduced, prices have to be raised. 
This is what is customarily called an infia- 
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rates. The lender who foresees a 
tation in the dollar will want the 
equivalent of higher wages for the loan of 
— money. When interest rates on Govern- 
ent gs go upward, the interest 
rates in the commercial world are, of course, 
Pushed higher, too. This adds to business 
Costs and tends to reduce the rate of profit. 
Sooner or later, the high interest rates 
Produce a setback in the economy. This 
Was a key factor in the 1929 crash and what 
9 thereafter. The President hinted in 
Speech that he hopes the Federal Reserve 
ha will keep interest rates down, and 
3 business to hold its prices down. 
fa business will be helpless against the in- 
tion that is actually caused by the Gov- 
t's own fiscal policies. 
hire President, for instance, ow is talk- 
about further tax cuts and has not in- 
cated that any action will be taken to 
deb any surplus in the budget to pay off 
t. What he proposes instead is more 
cuts. Based on past experience, this 
more 2 more deficits and the fur- 
the dete g of the purchasing power of 
Unfortunately, in Government circles 
Say is not much of a tendency to look 
8 Several years. The custom is to look 
y & few months ahead to a national elec- 
2 the winning of which Is directly related 
S widely an impression of prosperity 
be conveyed by administration spokes- 
rocket The picture that is being painted by 
m today is rosy indeed. But it was very 
rosy in 1929, too, until the facts of eco- 
Ute began to emerge in a national 
in y that outwardly was booming but 


y was struggling in vain against credit 
inflation and high interest rates. 


Practicality Versus Emotion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
oe to the attention of our colleagues 
con following article by the distinguished 
inthe apd ripe ean e Ba Nee 
York Herald ores = tion of the New 
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Mr. Alsop dramatizes the two alterna- 
tives facing our Nation in the civil rights 
crisis: practicality and emotion. It is to 
be hoped that those on both sides will 
adopt the practical approach to this 
problem. Equality is not fostered by 
emotional reactions; neither is justice 
furthered by creating antagonism. 

The article follows: 

Pracricattry VERSUS EMOTION 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WasHIncton.—The spotty Communist in- 
filtration of the Negro civil rights movement, 
which has now been revealed, is merely one 
more sign that this agonizing problem is 
moving toward another crisis phase, 

Furthermore, this sign, though deeply dis- 
turbing, is really less meaningful than other 
signs of a more public character. In New 
York, for instance, extremists in the Congress 
on Racial Equality have alternately been 
threatening to sabotage the World's Fair and 
to sabotage the city water system. 

On the other side of the ledger, a shock- 
ingly large number of Wisconsin voters were 
willing and even eager to cast their votes for 
the racist-mountebank, Governor Wallace, of 
Alabama. And in Kansas City an ordinance 
forbidding discrimination in housing has 
just escaped defeat by such a paper-thin 

that one must conclude discrimina- 
tion was actually favored by a majority of 
Kansas City’s white people. 

The fact of the matter is that unreason 
and excess on one side are promoting and 
encouraging prejudice and unreason on the 
other side. The CORE extremists, if they 
carry out their threats in New York, will only 
provoke more opposition to their demands. 
The Wisconsin people who voted for Gover- 
nor Wallace only gave an argument to the 
civil rights movement's extremists and Com- 
munist infiltrators. 

In these circumstances, a heavy new bur- 
den of responsibility is unavoidably cast upon 
the leaders of both sides. The Negro leaders, 
in particular, now need more than the mere 
confidence in the justice of their cause, 
which they so rightly feel. They need to be 
selective and practical in their aims and 
astute and coolheaded about their tactics. 

The simplest illustration of the challenge 
facing the Negro leaders is the problem of 
the de facto segregation that prevails in 
many northern urban school systems. This 
is one of the prime targets of the CORE 
extremists who are now planning to drama- 
tize their indignation by sabotage. 

As a practical matter, it is perfectly clear 
that the white majorities in the northern 
cities are not going to stand for forcible 
homogenization of their city school systems. 
Some are prejudiced. A great many more 
want their children to attend neighborhood 
schools. The white majorities will react 
with extreme hostility if thelr children are 
carted hither and yon, far from their own 
neighborhoods, in order to give all their city's 
schools a kind of standard, pepper-and-salt 
complexion. 

This reaction has already begun in New 
York, where the Parents & Taxpayers 
Association has rapidly acquired a huge fol- 
lowing. Among the Negro masses, mean- 
while, there is little real desire for a homog- 
enized school system, despite the deep and 
just resentment of segregation. 

New York again offers the proof: for New 
York parents may opt to have their children 
carried to schools outside their own neigh- 
borhood, which they regard as better than 
the neighborhood schools. In one Harlem 
school visited by this reporter, 1,300 children 
were eligible to go elsewhere, but only 13 
had chosen to do so. The citywide percent- 
age is not much more impressive. 

Finally, it must also be noted that many 
children from deeply deprived neighborhoods 
cannot fairly be exposed to daily competition 
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with more fortunate children. This has 
nothing whatsoever to do with race, of course, 
Students of the problem have simply dis- 
covered, at long last, the far from surprising 
fact that children brought up in conditions 
of extreme poverty tend to be behind in 
language and other skills. They therefore 
need special help at the outset, in order to 
compete on equal terms with other children. 

Hence the sensible solution of the north- 
ern urban school problem is nothing more 
nor less than a quite new kind of discrimi- 
nation. Schools in deprived neighborhoods 
have twice as big a job to do as schools in 
happier neighborhoods, and they need twice 
as much money to do the job. Invest enough 
extra to give the children of poverty the 
means of escape from poverty, and they will 
escape in the end. 

If this were asked for, there would be no 
such resistance as the attack on neighbor- 
hood schools has encountered, But this is 
not being asked for. It probably will not be 
asked for, either, since the Negro leaders are 
in competition with one another; and this 
competition is too emotion-charged to allow 
much room for down-to-earth practicality. 

That also makes it all the more urgent for 
the white majority to be both practical and 
generous. For if the Negro minority is not 
admitted to full membership in the larger 
American society and given all the help, too, 
that the minority needs to enjoy that mem- 
bership, this country will surely find itself 
with what amounts to a permanent, endemic 
anticolonial war on its hands. Those who 
deny justice for too long must always pay 
in the end. 


Jews and Judaism in the Soviet Orbit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an excellent article entitled “Jews 
and Judaism in the Soviet Orbit,” by the 
distinguished clergyman and scholar, 
Rabbi Richard C. Hertz, Ph. D., of Tem- 
ple Beth El, Detroit, Mich. Dr. Hertz 
has served for 2 years as chairman of the 
Committee on Jews in the Soviet Orbit 
for the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. His report, published by the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
sets forth in very clear language the 
situation of practitioners of the Jewish 
religion behind the Iron Curtain. A 
portion of that fine work is set out in 
brief form below: 

JEWS AND JUDAISM IN THE Soviet ORBIT 
(By Rabbi Richard C. Hertz) 

(Dr. Hertz has served for 2 years as chair- 
man of the Committee on Jews in the So- 
viet Orbit for the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. His report, recently pub- 
lished in the newest Yearbook of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis, sum- 
marizes the general situation of Jews and 
Judaism behind the Iron Curtain. Because 
it is of interest to more than rabbis, a por- 
tion is excerpted here.) 

THE GENERAL SITUATION THIS YEAR 

Ten years have passed since Stalin's death. 
For the Jews of the U.S.S.R. who constitute 
nearly one-fourth of the total surviving 
Jewish population of the world, Stalin’s 
death removed the fear of widespread de- 
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portations and violent reprisals. Actually, 
however, Soviet policy toward Jews and 
Judaism has remained essentially the same 
since 1948, except that the terror is gone. 

Jews occupy a dual status. As Jews they 
are members of a minority nationality group. 
Every Jew must carry the mark of his 
Jewishness stamped on his ges ares 
passport Jew.“ Yet Jews are a re- 
ligious group, something that makes their 
status difficult in the antireligious structure 
of Soviet society. 

While the terror of Stalin's black years 
has been removed along with the general re- 
laxation of Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization 
program, Jews and Judaism suffer from re- 
trictions and discriminations which have 
wrecked havoc with their security and their 
future. Their situation has steadily de- 
teriorated. During the past year, we note 
five particular areas: 

1. Khrushchey’s reply to Lord Bertrand 
Russell on March 1, 1963, describing allega- 
tions of anti-Semitism in Russia as a “crude 
falsehood” and denying the existence of anti- 
Semitism in the U.SS.R., conceded the 
Western world’s interest in the situation of 
Soviet Jewry. It has long been recognized 
that the highest Soviet authorities are sensi- 
tive to Western criticism of the USS.R.’s 
policy of anti-Semitism. Constant repeti- 
tion of concern for the Jews of the U.S. S. R. at 
last brought this subject to the open level 
of public discussion by the chief of state. 
However, Khrushchev’s reply to Lord Russell 
was the first time that Khrushchev agreed 
even to discuss the Jewish question. Previ- 
ously he has insisted on remaining officially 
silent, though he has not bothered to con- 
ceal his own private expressions of anti- 
Semitism in the past, nor to talk of other 
sins of Stalin. 

2. The execution of Jews for “economic 
crimes” has been stepped up in the past year, 
Over 60 percent of those executed have been 
Jews, though Jews constitute but 1.09 per- 
cent of the total population, according to the 
last census done in 1959. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that Jews are being 
used once again as political scapegoats for 
ingrained, deep-rooted prejudice against 
Jews. The Russian press deliberately high- 
lighted the stereotype Jewishness of these 
“economic criminals." The enormously dis- 

onate number of Jews sentenced to 
death for currency offenses, speculation, or 
embezzlement suggest that a camouflage 
smokescreen has been put up to use the Jews 
for political purposes. Russian leaders since 
the days of the czars have found the Jews 
a convenient scapegoat for diverting the peo- 
ple’s attention from their grim standard of 
living and their rightful grievances. 

3. As in 1962, Passover 1963 found no mat- 
zohs baked in Government bakeries for So- 
viet Jews, except in far-off Georgia, Rabbi 
Leib Levin at Central Synagogue, Moscow, 
told his people that they must bake their 
matzohs at home. Efforts of American Jews 
to secure permission to fly matzohs as a 
“Bundles for Russia” program met with no 
success. The ban on matzohs was one more 
Government effort to whittle away at the ties 
that bind the Jews of the U.S.S.R. to their 
ancient religious faith. Since Passover tra- 
ditionally emphasizes the national group's 
redemption from slavery and the story of the 
freedom march to the Promised Land, Pass- 
over is becoming the particular butt of Soviet 
attack linking Jews and Judaism with sub- 
version and disloyalty. The Kremlin’s prop- 
aganda stresses an umbilical cord of Jewish 
chauvinism that ties the religious leaders of 
Judaism in the U.S.S.R. to the Jewish home- 
land of Israel, and therefore makes Jews and 
Judaism suspect, Israel being considered by 
the Kremlin as a tool of Western capitalist 


Official antireligious propaganda affects all 
religious groups. Only against the Jews is 
the lack of patriotism injected into the prop- 
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aganda. Prohibiting matzohs at Passover 
was the culmination to date of the discrimi- 


in- 
stitution permitted to Jews in the USSR. 
Yet even these are being closed up one by 
one as a means of fragmentizing and atom- 
izing Soviet Jewry, isolating Jews both from 
their past and from each other as well as 
from their brethren in other parts of the 
world. Since June 1961 synagogue presi- 
dents in six cities have been arbitrarily re- 
moved from office. Jewish communial lead- 
ers in Leningrad and Moscow have been 
sentenced to prison for such alleged crimes 
as meeting with foreign visitors at the syna- 
gogue. 

Synagogues are never opened or rebuilt, 
only closed. This steady policy of closing up 
synagogues one by one is part of the general 
antireligious policy in the USSR. Yet 
against the Jews such a policy has been 
particularly discriminatory. While commu- 
nism regards Christianity and Islam as opi- 
ates of the masses,” the Kremlin treats Ju- 
daism as if it were poison gas. Christian 
and Russian Orthodox groups are permitted 
national federations and central organiza- 
tions; no such communication is permitted 
between the synagogues of the U.S.S.R. No 
publishing facilities or theological semi- 
naries, such as Protestant and Russian Ortho- 
dox have, are permitted to Jews. The major 
religions are authorized to produce what- 
ever ceremonial objects are needed—candles, 
crucifixes, icons, beads. For Jews, neither 
talesim nor tefillin can be produced. Not 
even prayerbooks nor Bibles can be published 
for Jews. Hebrew is forbidden. The yeshivah 
in Moscow in which Rabbi Leib Levin took 
such pride, located in his central synagogue, 
went down to four students and now has 
been officially closed, a to Arch- 
bishop Nikkodin, who visited the United 
States in March 1963 on an official delega- 
tion. No such Jewish religious delegation 
has ever been permitted to visit outside the 
U.S.S.R., nor to have any contacts whatsoever 
with any other Jewish religious or national 
bodies inside or outside the U.S. S. R. 

The Government's policy, then, is clear: 
Cultural genocide for the Jews, spiritual 
strangulation for the Jews, group isolation 
from all other Jews, total assimilation en- 
forced upon the Jews. 

5. Cancellation of a lecture tour to the 
United States of the prominent non-Jewish 
poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko, one of the most 
Popular young Soviet poets, focused renewed 
attention upon his controversial poem “Babi 
Yar,” written in September 1961. in the lit- 
erary organ of the Soviet Writers Union. 
The poem was a protest against the slaugh- 
ter by the Nazis of the thousands of Jewish 
martyrs who lie in nameless graves in a gully 
outside Kiev. Yevtushenko has been disci- 
plined for writing nonconformist ideas; yet 
the more the Soviet authorities seek to cen- 
sure him for deviating from the party line, 
the more attention is focused upon the Jew- 
ish martyrs to terror and tyranny for whom 
no monument rises in Babi Yar. 

It seems clear Soviet policy to play down 
the martyrdom of Soviet Jews during the 
Nazi invasion. Even the Eichmann trial 
found scant notice in the Soviet press. 


THE FUTURE 


The plight of the Jews in the USSR. is 
no longer the world’s best kept secret. Lit- 
tle by little their story is being told in the 
mass media, such as the New York Times and 
Saturday Evening Post, both of which should 
be commended for their articles this past 
year. Moshe Decter’s article on “The Status 
of the Jews in the Soviet Union” in Foreign 
Affairs, January 1963, summed up the best 
capsule review to appear in print so far. 
While far from being a “White Paper” doc- 
umenting the exact status of Jews and Ju- 
daism in the U.S.S.R. the Decter piece should 
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be read by everyone seeking reliable back- 
ground for this grim subject. In a full- 
page advertisement in the New York Times 
and other newspapers, the American Jewish 
Committee published a long cable to Nikita 
S. Khrushchey demanding to know: “When 
will will synagogues and Jewish seminaries 
be reestablished, imprisoned synagogue lead- 
ers set free, the ban on unleavened bread 
rescinded, ritual articles and Jewish prayer- 
books made available * * * The world awaits 
your response. By deeds alone can your Gov- 
ernment confirm that the Soviet Union in 
truth upholds the rights of minorities and 
the equal dignity of man.” (Dec. 7, 1962.) 

What should be done to help our brethren 
in the U.S. S. R.? Obviously Soviet Jews can- 
not defend themselves. It is for those in the 
free world to raise their voices in protest. 

The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, as a member of the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America, has joined in making certain 
representations of common concern to the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

As individual rabbis, we can help mobilize 
public opinion and present before our con- 
gregations and communities the truth be- 
hind the news. 


As private citizens, we can reassure the 
U.S. State Department of the need for a high 
priority of U.S. attention to be given this 
concern of American Jews, and for the need 
within the context of American foreign policy 
to press for the exposure of the situation of 
Jews and Judaism behind the Iron Curtain 
before the international arena of the United 
Nations. The Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis should know that at present the 
U.S. State Department believes that any di- 
rect U.S. intervention or representations on 
behalf of Soviet Jews would only backfire 
and do more harm than good to Soviet Jews 
because of the tension already between the 
United States and the USSR., and there- 
fore become a further pretext for the Krem- 
lin to link Soviet Jews with disloyalty and 
subversion. 


On the other hand, the rabbi's greatest 
tool—molders of public conscience—can 
surely be used to cry out against the net of 
spiritual strangulation being drawn against 
the Jews of the U.S.S.R. By public resolution 
and by individual protest, this committee 
urges the executive board to bring the full 
influence of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis to this exposure of the truth. 
After losing 6 million Jews to the Nazi jug- 
gernaut, no more pressing tragedy than the 
plight of another 3 million Jews held pris- 
oners in Red Russia challenges the survival 
of the Jewish people today. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. HORTON, Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire history of the Poles is marked with 
great deeds of gallantry and heroism, 
but their most recent past may be 
summed up as misery and misfortune. 
Through no fault of their own, they have 
suffered and endured more hardships 
than almost any other national group in 
all Europe. Being weaker than their 
powerful neighbors, both in the West and 
in the East, they have been unable to 
withstand the periodic onslaughts 
against them by their ruthlessly power- 
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ful foes. In 1772 when Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia appropriated a large part of 
Poland, the Poles were helpless to pre- 
vent that tragedy. From then on Po- 
land's leaders nevertheless resorted to 
every means of strengthening the coun- 
sọ as to be able to meet future 
more effectively. They decided 
to overhaul Poland’s governmental ma- 
chinery, make it liberal, democratic, and 
bring it up to date. With these lofty 
ideals in mind the Constitution of 1791 
Was drafted and adopted on May 3 of 
that year. 

This historic instrument marked a new 
epoch in Poland's history. By its adop- 
tion Poland stepped out of the Middle 
Ages and advanced into modern times. 
With the authority of the monarch cur- 
tailed, Poland became a constitutional 
Monarchy. A government with minis- 
terial responsibility was established. 
There was to be a legislature of two 

meeting regularly at stipu- 
lated times, and having authority to re- 
vise the Constitution periodically. 

The nobility lost most of its special 
Privileges, and the townsmen were al- 
lowed to share other privileges with the 
Nobility. Peasants were protected 
against the arbitrary power of their 

ords. Freedom of conscience was 
guaranteed and religious toleration es- 
tablished. Judged even by today's 
Standards, the Constitution of 1791 was 
& liberal and democratic document. Its 
nn ention and promulgation was hailed 
all parts of Europe, particularly by 
prominent liberal leaders in the 
oat But at the same time it was bit- 
tly denounced by Poland’s implacable 
des. A few years after the adoption 
the Constitution, and before it could 
but into full force, Poland was par- 
celled out among its three neighbors, 
and by 1795 she had ceased to exist as 
an independent state. 

Fortunately the spirit of independ- 
oa, and freedom did not die among the 
peice nor the liberal spirit of the Con- 
tution of 1791. At the end of the 

World War, when the Poles re- 
gained their independence, the spirit of 
that Constitution was again revived. 
Sar Soi sad events of the last war have 
i once more in abeyance while Com- 
Ono totalitarianism rules in Poland. 
th this 173d anniversary observance of 

e adoption of that Constitution, we 

pe and pray that the Poles will 
oe attain their national freedom and 
to Sbrate Constitution Day in their his- 

rs and beloved homeland. 

am well acquainted with the strong 
national ties which exist among Poles 
world over. They properly revere 
5 great and noble Polish Constitution 
of 1791 which we honor on this anni- 
b And. while its tenets are for- 
idden practice in Poland today, the 
of free countries do live by its 
8 nature. Thus, they help to re- 
orce the freedom of the United States 

and other liberty-loving nations. 

Mr. Speaker, my home community of 
Rochester, N. V., includes a sizable Pol- 

community. These fine men, wom- 
en, and children over the years have 
Pcs & major contribution to commu- 
life. The great culture which is 
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in the national background of every 
Pole has benefited Rochester in many 
respects. We respect our friends and 
neighbors of Polish descent for their 
industry, their sense of civic duty, their 
individual initiative, their family bonds, 
and their numerous other virtues and 
qualities which add distinction to our 
area by their presence. 


Mary, Mother of Mankind and Queen of 
the Universe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, Rev. Sis- 
ter M. Rose Eileen, CSC, of Dunbarton 
College of the Holy Cross, Washington, 
D.C., addressed the Capitol Hill First Fri- 
day Club on May 1, 1964, at its monthly 
breakfast meeting in St Peter's Hall. 
This was a most inspiring and erudite 
message. Since it has an especial mean- 
ing for Members of Congress and their 
staff personnel, I ask unanimous consent 
that Sister Rose Eileen’s address be 
printed in full at this point. 

Mary, MOTHER OF MANKIND AND QUEEN oF 
THE UNIVERSE 

Mr. President, Hon. WiLLiam H. BATES, and 
distinguished members of Capitol Hill First 
Friday Club, your request that I speak to you 
on the subject of Our Lady is a privilege for 
which I am grateful. 

Mary is at the summit of all created great- 
ness. Only the adorable Trinity possessing 
the fullness of divinity is above her. Though 
like us a mere creature, she is elevated by di- 
vine wisdom to the supreme dignity of Moth- 
er of God, relating her thereby to the divine 
person of the Word made flesh. and confer- 
ring upon her all the graces and privileges 
which make her the incomparable master- 
piece of God in the created order. Through 
this wonderful reality of that relationship 
she is forever privileged to enjoy an unprece- 
dented intimacy with each of the three di- 
vine persons. God the Father and Mary 
alone can say of Christ, the incarnate second 
person of the adorable trinity, “He is my 
Son.” She alone can say of Christ, I am 
His mother.” To contemplate the intimacy 
of Mary with the Holy Spirit in His fashion- 
ing the human body of Christ in her chaste 
womb defies expression. The foundation and 
source of the entire mystery of Mary lies in 
her divine maternity. All her greatness stems 
therefrom, either by way of preparation for 
it, as concomitant with it, or in consequence 
of it. She is conceived immaculate in order 
to become a living tabernacle for the Son of 
God made man. She is full of grace to re- 
ceive Him into her womb and to accomplish 
her mission as the mother of all the members 
of His mystical body. Though truly the 
mother of God, she remains forever a virgin 
to dedicate her chaste motherhood entirely 
to her Son. Her divine maternity associates 
her not only with the sufferings, but likewise 
with the glorification of her Son. She is not 
only the mother of sorrows on Calvary; she 
is the mother of the risen, triumphant Christ, 
exalted in glory at the right hand of His Eter- 
nal Father. Mary alone at this very moment 
and for all eternity is in the place of unique 
glory above all creatures at the right hand of 
her divine Son. 
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Every period in the history of the church 
has had its own peculiar way of considering 
this mystery of Mary. Contemporary devo- 
tion contemplates her, not as one lost in 
ecstasy and far removed by her inaccessible 
holiness, but as a mother who is ever near 
her children. Though elevated to the sub- 
lime dignity of divine maternity, she was 
not spared the toil of daily duty, the difi- 
culties of daily life similar to our own. We 
know her as having lived perfectly by faith as 
we too must live. Contemporary devotion 
seeks in our lady, not a dainty delicate 
young woman, ever so pious, but rather the 
valiant woman, the virgin mother of Christ, 
mother of mankind, and queen of the uni- 
verse, the woman embracing in her maternal 
understanding and her power of intercession 
the entire created universe. : 

And so today, I have chosen two aspects 
of the mystery of Mary of special significance 
t this distinguished audience: Mary, mother 
of God and mother of mankind, and queen 
of the universe. 

Each of you, either directly or indirectly, 
through the providence of God, and by a 
particular secondary vocation, participates 
in a most important way in the divine goy- 
ernance of the universe. You are ina unique 
position of leadership, working among men 
for the temporal order in which you are 
called upon to effect a society in which your 
fellow men must walk their way of pilgrim- 
age to their eternal destiny; the beatific 
vision of God. In conceiving the universal 
plan of providence, God governs all things 
directly by ordering them to the ultimate 
end to which His wisdom has destined them. 
But for the execution of that divine provi- 
dential plan, God has willed from all eternity 
to confer on men, His creatures, the dignity 
and power of participation in His own divine 
governance. God governs the universe 
through men. From that day on which He 
created man to His own image and likeness 
and commanded him in the person of Adam 
to “Till the earth and subdue it,” God has 
entrusted men with this sublime dignity of 
being causes of good in other men. To some 
He has committed a very special participa- 
tion in His divine governance their 
election or appointment to the exercise of 
executive, legislative, and Judicial power over 
their fellow creatures. In this vast hierar- 
chical order of dignity and power for the 
execution of divine governance, you are 
called to be engaged intimately in the Gov- 
ernment of a nation whose charter of lib- 
erty and whose Constitution are expressions 
of the highest ideals intrinsic to the dignity 
of man’s nature as creature of God destined 
for eternal beatitude. God works in and 
through you in effecting the good of the 
temporal order, so that men may find there- 
in the means to live their lives in an environ- 
ment dominated by peace, justice, charity, 
most conducive to their use of that temporal 
order for the attainment of their eternal 
destiny. Mary, mother of Christ and mother 
of mankind, and queen of the universe, 
therefore, has unique significance and mean- 
ing in your official, as well as in your private 
lives. 

Humanly speaking, no word evokes such 
loving response in the hearts of men as that 
of “mother.” Let us look at Mary briefly, not 
only as the mother who in the particularities 
of her own existential life in Palestine knew 
intimately the exigencies of human living, 
but who knew them in their essential ordina- 
tion to the eternal. Is there any mother in 
the history of humanity who knew poverty 
so keenly, she who was mother of the King 
of the universe, for whose entrance into the 
world there was only the stark poverty of a 
Bethlehem hillside cave and the warm breath 


had conceived? At his official presentation 
in the temple she could offer only the desig- 
nated offering of the poorest of the poor, two 
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turtle doves, and came to know experientially 
therefore the social stigma so often attached 


rided, and who had not whereon even to lay 
His head; and for His deathbed that of a 
criminal on the outstretched beams of a 
hewn tree of shame. 

But Mary knew such poverty, suffering, 
shame, not only in the particularities of her 
own unique motherhood; God had prepared 
her for the motherhood of allmen. She had 
been nourished from her earliest years on 
the strong spiritual food of the inspired Old 
Testament, from the pages of which she had 
come to see the social injustices perpetrated 
by her fellow countrymen, the Israelites, on 
their own, and to see them in relation to 
God's judgment in the courageous denuncia- 
tions of those injustices by the great proph- 
ets Isaiah, Amos, Osee, Jeremiah. One has 
only to penetrate the meaning of Our Lady’s 
sublime Magnificat to know that her men- 
tality has been fashioned on a vision that 
spanned the long history of God's chosen 
people and saw that history from the van- 
tage point of Divine Wisdom, the ordering of 
its temporal exigencies to the spiritual and 
the eternal, the function and nature of wis- 
dom always and everywhere. How that 
vision of the temporal order in its relation 
to the eternal had deepened too in her 
thinking by the descent of the Holy Spirit 
at the First Christian Pentecost and through 
the years when, with John the Beloved as her 
protector, she saw the church struggling to 
penetrate the social, economic, political bar- 
riers of the captured privileges of the few to 
bring to men of all backgrounds the glorious 
good news of Christ's passion, death, and 
resurrection in glory and their consequent 
freedom in Him. 

Mary, Mother of Mankind. This real and 
fitting title is an ancient heritage from the 


of Mary and St. 
St. Paul in 


ties echoed and clarified those words: 
“Christ is the head whose body is the 
(Corinthians 1, 18) “through whom 


one body in Christ“ (Romans 12,5). From 


pure mother, Christ took flesh but also in- 
corporated with himself a spiritual body 
composed of those who believe in Him, so 
that we may justly say that when Mary bore 
the Redeemer in her womb she also bore in 
Him all those whose life would be incor 
who liv 


Fe 


We cannot begin to analyze in detail the 
true dimensions of Mary motherhood. 
Mother of all the sons 
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maternal embrace all the sons of men for 
whom her Son has won reconciliation with 


Mary lives only for her children. 

In the intricacies and complexities of your 
efforts to effect good in the temporal order 
of American life, Mary is ever ready to assist 
through her intercession and through her 
inspiration. What power for good will be 
yours if you but lovingly think of her often, 
even momentarily, and call upon her with 
the confidence of a living faith, Mother of 
mankind intercede for me and bring me to 
see all those with whom and for whom I am 
called to serve in the affairs of our great 
America as sons of God, brothers of Christ, 
your children—either actually or poten- 
tially—and loved by you.” 

But Mary is Queen in the universal king- 
dom of her Divine Son. Holy Mother Church 
has called her so since the earliest ages. 
How often you have invoked her under that 
title, “Hall, Holy Queen.” Such is the dally 
expression of Mary’s role as Queen of the 
Universe. The glorious triumph over Satan 
that was effected with the great universal 
redemptive act of Christ on Calvary-is actual- 
ized daily in the lives of men through its ap- 
plication to the existential order here and 
now. But it has pleased God that this ap- 
plication be effected through Mary's queen- 
ly power of intercession with and through 
Christ to the Eternal Father. St. Bernardine 
of Sienna so beautifully wrote: “As many 
creatures as serve the adorable Trinity serve 
the glorious virgin also, for all creatures, 
whatever place they occupy in creation, are 
under the scepter of divine government 
and subject by the will of Christ to the glori- 
ous virgin Queen, His Mother.“ Mary's great 
power as queen is to win hearts to God and 
to guide men of all nations, of all ages, of 
all races to that glorious freedom from the 

of sin, slavery, injustice for which 

she bore with Christ the redemptive passion. 
Pope Pius XII in his well-known radio ad- 
dress to the Portuguese people called Mary’s 
royalty “essentially maternal.” As on earth 
so in eternity the activity of the Mother of 
Christ, Mother of Mankind, Queen of the 
Universe, follows the pattern of the reign of 
her Son. Associated with Christ on Calvary 
in the very act of our redemption, she is 
united with Him as Queen in His heavenly 
associated with Him now in the 

work which is essentially redemptive. All 
else is ordered to that end, whether it be in 
the material and temporal order, or in the 
spiritual. United with Christ in His tri- 
umphant glory, Mary is ever before the Fa- 
ther’s Countenance to intercede for the ap- 
plication of the effects of redemption to every 
man born into this world. Her maternal 
love embraces all in the one and same act of 
her redemptive supplication. How could she 
who is Mother of the King of Kings and His 
Queen see her children in distress and fail 
to make ardent supplication in their behalf? 

She has only to turn to her Son to obtain 
every good and perfect gift for them. Can 
the perfect Son of a perfect Mother refuse 
her anything? But she asks only that which 
will promote the eternal happiness of her 
children and the greater glory of their 
heavenly Father. As Mother of Christ, and 
as Mother of men, her sovereign rule is 
characteristic of woman and mother, yet 
supremely real and efficacious, though 
always secondary, in relation to the primacy 
of Christ. She is Queen in the way of a 
mother all her chil guiding 
them in their most personal and intimate 
life, as well as in their social and official life, 
not so much by law and precept as by kindly 
persuasion. In union with Christ and 
under Christ, Mary guides the entire Church 
Militant on the road to the City of God, the 
Church Triumphant. 

And so, whether your daily activities are 
concerned with the war on poverty, medi- 
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care, tax reduction bills, national-origins 
quota formula, Panama Canal controversies, 
foreign aid, international relations, or civil 
Tights, you are determining conditions that 
should and do affect the personal dignity of 
sons of men in the reign of Christ. From 
that vantage point the dignity, the challenge 
and the apostolic nature of your official func- 
tions must be seen. You are called to par- 
ticipate in divine governance in the tem- 
poral order. The whole of that temporal 
order must come to be dominated by Chris- 
tian principles if it is to be brought under 
the reign of Christ and fully and perfectly 
ordered to its divinely appointed destiny. 
You today have the formidable challenge 
never before so critical to stem the destruc- 
tive tide of secularism in American and in 
international life. Essentially that insidous 
enemy of the true temporal order is a denial 
of the reality of the relationship of the whole 
created order to God, its Alpha and its 
Omega. The forces of secularism, as one of 
your own associates has recently said so 
effectively, “seek to remove God from every 
vestige of our national life.” The imma- 
nence and the magnitude of this heresy, for 
heresy it is, has been matter of repeated 
concern to many of our civic leaders, to our 
American hierarchy, and to our Supreme 
Pontiffs. Pope Paul VI's 1964 Easter mes- 
sage to the world pinpointed the same mes- 
sage of concern. May Mary, Mother of Man- 
kind and Queen of the Universe, teach you 
to see your high office, your special apostolate 
in the temporal order in the true perspective 
of its relationship to your participation in 
the divine governance of the universe and 
may you become ever more consciously aware 
of the significance of your activities in the 
divine plan of ordering the temporal to the 
eternal. 


The President’s Answers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
April 23, 1964: 

THE PRESIDENT'S ANSWERS 


President Johnson did not come to grips 
with the questions asked him at his press 
conference last week about his wife's mo- 
nopoly of standard television at Austin and 
the efforts of the Federal Communications 
Commission to obtain a look at a document 
pertaining to its operations, The document 
is an option permitting Mrs. Johnson’s Texas 
Broadcasting Co. to buy half interest in 
Capital Cable, which pipes in TV from San 
Antonio for rebroadcast to homes subscrib- 
ing for the service. It has only just now 
been submitted to the FCC by Capital Cable. 

Mr. Johnson was asked whether he thought 
the terms of the option should be disclosed. 
He replied that the had made no 
request of his family but if it did “we are 
willing to comply” and he was sure the same 
was true of the trustees with whom Mrs. 
Johnson placed her stock when he became 
President. Just how Mrs. Johnson could 
comply when, as the President went on to 
say, “she participates in no, decisions the 
company makes“ under the trusteeship, he 
did not make clear. 

FCC's three requests, beginning in Febru- 
ary, for the option to be submitted to it for 
examination, the last in the form of an order, 
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had all been directed to Capital Cable, it is 
true. In view of the President's statement 
that “we are willing to comply“ a Commission 
aid said he “assumed” FCC would ask the 
trustees for it. Within a week Capital Cable 
had turned the document over to FCC. 

Mr. Johnson was also asked how he felt 
about the ethics of high Government officials 
having interest in Government-regulated in- 
dustries such as television. He replied that 
he had no interest in Government-regulated 
industries and never had. He said “all of 
that stock has been placed in trust, as has 
x the practice with other Presidents." and 
‘I see no conflict in any way.” 

This was in part an evasive reply taking 
advantage of the wording of the question. 
The real question is what he thinks of the 
ethics involved when the fortune of the 
President's family is in an industry regulated 
by Government Commissioners over whom 
the President holds the power of appoint- 
Ment. It was also in part a reply drawing a 
Parallel which the facts do not support. 
Mrs. Johnson trusteed her stock with three 
old family friends. This is quite a far cry 
from the drastic steps taken by Mr. John- 
son's two predecessors to avoid so much as 
an appearance of conflict between public 
duty and private $ 

The late President Kennedy sold all his 
Corporate stocks and bonds and put the pro- 
ceeds into Federal, State and municipal 

President Eisenhower put his corpo- 
rate securities in trust under terms which 
Prevented him from knowing how the funds 
Were managed or in what securities they 
Were reinvested, and also prevented his sub- 
ordinates in Government from knowing what 
Companies were represented. 

For the sake of the Presidency and of Mr. 
Johnson's history in it, we hope he will de- 
cide to deal firmly with the duality which is 

ting the FCC. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH > 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has many responsibilities. We 
Carry the heaviest peacetime 

and are more involved in more 

rpa than any other country in history. 
of the time our attention is fixed 
dramatic or the threatening 


But we 
Should not overlook the many important 
in the world not so dramatic or so 
Americans must have room 


They now appear to be securely in 
Communist control. But occasionally 
wall escape through the Berlin 

a riot in Budapest, a political refu- 


Bee, us that communism was im- 
posod on these many little countries by 
orce. It is incompatible with liberal 


broth 
i erly 


for 9 of Europe, East and West, 


aesa] band of insatiable despots 
ve achieved tyranny out of chaos 
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in Russia, have been assiduously expand- 
ing that tyranny for nearly 50 years. 
But even now they must know that they 
cannot win. They are themselves being 
forced to change by confronting the 
superior virtue of Western thought, But 
no matter how rapid this process, nor 
how gratifying its character, the terrible 
injustices of the days of Communist ex- 
pansion can never be removed. 

May 3 is the anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution of 1791, one of the hopeful 
liberal documents of the 18th century 
which was destroyed in the imperial wars 
of that age. The occasion brings to our 
attention one of the long-suffering na- 
tions which is too often overlooked be- 
cause it is not presently seething. But 
Poland is still not free. Until it is, 
Americans bear the burden of sending 
words of encouragement to Poland and 
transmitting the latest ideas of democ- 
racy. We do this through the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe. 

As we remember Polish Constitution 
Day this year, let us resolve not only to 
think of the dramttic or threatening. 
Let us also think of the humanitarian, 
the needs of the captive peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


The Prayer Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as the 
wave of testimony has swept through the 
Judiciary Committee on the various pro- 
posals for a prayer amendment, as I re- 
view the barrage of mail I have received 
from constituents on this important sub- 
ject, as I survey the public comments of 
my colleagues here on the floor of Con- 
gress and elsewhere on the matter, I can- 
not but recall an incident which sharply 
reflects my own judgment about the cen- 
tral conflict involved in the considera- 
tions. 

I was a dinner guest at the home of a 
member of a foreign embassy staff, whose 
charming wife was, as he, a Moslem. 
She was recounting her childhood and 
young adult experience in the Christian 
missionary schools established in her 
land by faiths in America. It developed 
that almost all of her schooling, includ- 
ing college, had been under the auspices 
of Christian church activities. A wife of 
an American Ambassador present con- 
cluded after her recital—“I suppose they 
made a Christian of you in the process.” 

“No,” the hostess quickly said, “but 
they did make me a better Moslem.” 

This exchange had deep meaning for 
me. I recalled that my own mother 
who had a deep conviction in her own 
faith had urged all six of her children 
to go to church somewhere whatever the 
circumstances in which they found 
themselves and whether or not our own 
sect had services available or not. 

“I never knew anyone to be hurt from 
going to church” she said “and whatever 
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you learn will more than likely be of 
help.” 2 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we hear a great 
deal of concern expressed by two oppos- 
ing extremes over religious observances 
in public places including schools. In 
my view both sides obscure the common- 
sense of the issues. The Supreme Court 
has stated that an officially designated 
prayer established by a governmental 
body or one of its agencies is an infrac- 
tion of the limitations set forth in the 
Constitution, and I believe that deter- 
mination is a correct one. 

There are zealous persons who go on 
to declare that any religious observa- 
tions are an infraction of their rights to 
practice their particular brand of re- 
ligion or their denial of all religion. 
Such a position is an affront to common- 
sense and contrary to experience. Tol- 
erantly applied expressions or lessons 
surrounding the basic tenants of Chris- 
tianity can only make better Buddhist, 
Jews, atheists or whatever. Nor should 
the exchange of knowledge of the basic 
expressions or concepts of other re- 
ligions be denied young Christians for 
it is equally true it could prove to make 
them better Christians. 

It is no different in this matter of 
prayer and Bible reading than it is in 
the conflict over teaching the basic ten- 
ets of communism or nazism. It de- 
pends on whether there is an attitude 
and presentation as indoctrination or an 
attitude and presentation of enlighten- 
ment. I would be greatly disappointed if 
the Supreme Court in any of its pro- 
nouncements would state or could be in- 
terpreted as saying that the great moral 
and spiritual values of the past were not 
available to our youngsters everywhere 
and from whatever religious background 
to make of them better and more enlight- 
ened pursuers of whatever sect or group 
with which they ultimately freely choose 
to associate. 

I am repelled equally from the position 
of those who react so violently as to 
justify sacrificing the division of church 
and state which has served so well all 
these years. The containment of the 
divergence of attitude and conviction in 
an area of such emotional involvement 
would hardly be possible in any other 
legal environment. 

May we hope, Mr. Speaker, that com- 
monsense will prevail on both sides. 
Keep us from rationalizations however 
purely motivated or logically conceived 
which propel us to the extremes in this 
argument. Let tolerance above the 
heated harangue bring balance back to a 
belabored people. 


The Baker Noninvestigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond, in his column pub- 
lished by the Washington Post on Mon- 
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day, May 4, sets forth what a majority of 
our people are thinking, namely that the 
Senate Rules Committee did what they 
could to prove that the committee was a 
noninvestigating committee, and they 
went out of their way to prevent material 
evidence from getting into the record. 

His column follows: 

No PROGRESS: THE BAKER NONINVESTIGATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The Democratic majority of the Senate 

noninvestigating committee is showing posi- 
tive genius in finding ways to prevent Itself 
from getting the evidence in the Bobby Baker 
case. 
I don't mean that the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee has been idle in its noninvestigation. 
It hasn't. It has worked arduous hours 
thinking up ways not to do its work. 

It has been quick and alert. When its 
principal potential witness—Bobby Baker 
himself—closed one door in its face, the 
Democratic majority of the committee knew 
exactly what to do. At its own initiative it 
closed all the other doors of profitable in- 
quiry and went right back to its work of not 
getting the facts. 

Most Washington correspondents are con- 
vinced that the committee closed down its 
noninvestigation “just in the nick of time,” 
that is, before it found anything embarras- 
sing to anybody in the hallis of Congress. 

The theory must be that Baker, who used 
his position as secretary of the Senate Dem- 
ocrats to accomplish we-know-not-what, op- 
erated with a dead telephone in an empty 
office. 


And if he didn't, the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee is apparently determined not to find 
out. 

When he was first solicited for testimony, 
Bobby Baker let it be known that he was 
very busy “writing a book.” Some hands in 
the Senate went to furrowed brows. “Is 
Bobby writing about me?” they worried. 

And then when he was finally subpenaed, 
he took the fifth amendment when he was 
asked to give his name. 

Whereupon the Democratic majority of the 
noninvestigating committee were unani- 
mously confident that there were no other 
ways of finding out to whom, for whom, and 
with whom he had been doing things in the 
Senate for so many 

Obviously what the people want to know, 
need to know, and have the right to know is 
how Baker was able to manipulate govern- 
ment in the interests of himself and his 
friends. To what extent and in what ways 
had individual Senators and the Senate as a 
whole been involyed as pawns, partners or 
otherwise in the Baker operations? 

These are good questions. And there are 
others. Surely such questions as these 
should be addressed to the 100 U.S. Senators: 

What, if any, business or financial deal- 
ings did you have with Bobby Baker? 

Did Bobby Baker ever give you, get for 
you, offer you or offer to get for you any 
campaign contributions—and with condi- 
tions attached? (One Senator, FRANK E. 
Moss, of Utah, disclosed that he received an 
offer of campaign funds from Baker and re- 
jected the money because it was made con- 
ditional upon his support of the oil-depletion 
allowance.) 

Did Baker offer any other U.S. Senators 
help to make up campaign deficits through 
gifts, purchase of tickets or otherwise, any 
retainer or employment, any preferment in 
committee assignment, anything of value? 

Bobby Baker can, of course, use the fifth 
amendment to refuse to tell the Rules Com- 
mittee about his dealings with Senators, but 
can 100 U.S. Senators take the fifth amend- 
ment if they are asked the same questions? 

The Democratic majority of the Senate 
Rules Committee may have reached the peak 
of its noninvestigation when it refused even 
to allow Senator CLIFFORD P. Casz, of New 
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Jersey, to appear before it to advocate this 
Une of inquiry. 

It is true that no Senate committee has 
the power to subpena a U.S. Senator, but 
Senators can be asked the questions in one 
way or another. 

It is true that they can't be compelled to 
answer. But even their nonanswers would 
be revealing. 


The Study Club of Lanham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the basic strengths of our American so- 
ciety results from the willingness of our 
citizens to work together voluntarily on 
the local level to improve the communi- 
ties in which they live. Typical of this 
important characteristic is the work of 
the Study Club of Lanham. The Study 
Club of Lanham celebrated its golden 
anniversary on Wednesday, April 15, 
1964, marking 50 years of service to the 
community. The motto of the club, 
taken from Tennyson is: “Self-Knowl- 
edge, Self-Control, Self-Reverence; 
These Three, Lead Life to Sovereign 
Power.” The club's flower is the daisy, 
the club’s goal is “unity in the promotion 
of education, community work and in- 
ternational Relations.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit 
for the Recorp a list of the members 
of the Golden Anniversary Commit- 
tee of the Lanham Study Club, the club’s 
officers, for 1964, and the highlights of 
50 years of the club’s actions: 

HIGHLIGHTS or 50 Years of ACTION 

Education: Scholarships: Lanham school 
construction and school lunches; chartered 
Future Teachers of America at Bladensburg 
Senior High School; Maryland Hall of Rec- 
ords tour; Lanham play center (kindergar- 
ten); “Teacher of the Tear“ Awards. 

Libraries and the arts: Sponsored Lanham 
school library; sponsored Lanham play cen- 
ter library; sponsored Lanham lending li- 
brary; painting group; music group. 

Beautification of Lanham: Living commu- 
nity Christmas tree and lighted sign; distrib- 
uted 300 red bud trees; distributed 100 flow- 
ering crabapple trees; garden group. 

Community service: World War I—Red 
Cross work and adopted a war orphan; me- 
morials—from birdbath to wheelchair; can- 
cer collection at each monthly meeting; Lan- 
ham road marker; World War H- civil de- 
fense first aid stations set up and staffed; 
monthly sewing at Prince Georges General 
Hospital; recent organization of 
20th district civil defense unit. 

GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 

Marie Essex, chairman; Margaret Cook, vice 
chairman; Gertrude Chapman, Helen 
Downes, Annie Mallonee, Alice Martin, La- 
venia McGinn, Grace Owen. 

OFFICERS—1964 

Alice Martin, president; Helen Downes, vice 
president; Ethel Downes, treasurer; Elva 
Martin, recording secretary; Elizabeth Pat- 
ton, corresponding secretary; Clarice Wad- 
leigh, director; editor, sixth district for the 
Maryland Clubwoman, Marie Essex; sixth 
district, religion and family life division, Kay 
Newland; sixth district, resolutions commit- 
tee, Helen Downes, ' 


May 4 
Not Really So Rosy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Portland Oregonian, 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964: 

Nor REALLY So Rosy 
(By Herbert Lundy) 

WASHINGTON.—It is possible to disagree 
with the repeated assurances of the Johnson 
administration’s highest spokesmen, includ- 
ing the President, that despite certain irri- 
tations our foreign situation looks a lot better 
than it usually does. 

The cliff-hanger in Laos, a little country 
nobody really wants, may be resolved without 
harm to the U.S, position. But even if that 
happens, there is no assurance that the Ho 
Chi Minh trail from Nort Vietnam to South 
Vietnam, via Laos, can be cut off. 

Improvement of the anti-Communist war 
in South Vietnam now hinges on the ability 
of Gen. Nguyen Khanh, the latest topman, to 
convince the people that they should support 
him rather than the Vietcong. U.S. diplo- 
mats think he may be the answer. Also, they 
discount talk of another coup as Communist 
inspired. But the unhappy thought is al- 
ways present of an assassin’s bullet. If 
Khanh were killed or overthrown, after the 
recent unanimous selection of him—from Mc- 
Namara to Rusk—as Vietnam's savior, that 
would be about it. 

But one gathers that administration offi- 
olals are worrying more, while saying less, 
about Fidel Castro. Uncle Sam crawled out 
on a limb in 1962, after the nuclear con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union, when Pres- 
ident Kennedy backed down on the agree- 
ment he had with Khrushchey for at-site 
inspection of missile placements in Cuba. 
Mikoyan couldn't get Castro to agree to that. 
So President Kennedy accepted as an alter- 
native unhindered aerial reconnaissance. 

Now, the administration says the Russians 
soon will have all their troops out of Cuba 
except for some techniclans and training 
units. Washington hopes the Russians won't 
turn over to the Cubans they have trained 
the SAM missiles capable of shooting down 
even high-altitude reconnaissance planes like 
the U-2. But the Cubans talk the other way. 

Fidel himself kicked off the new crisis by 
protesting the violation of Cuban territory 
by U.S. overflights. The State Department 
warned Castro that the United States will 
continue to overñy to make sure that long- 
range missiles are not reintroduced. The use 
of Soviet missiles against American recon- 
naissance planes would create a “highly dan- 
gerous situation,” said the United States. 

Cuba's foreign minister, Raul Roa, replied 
with a statement that the United States 
must take full responsibility for future vio- 
lation of Cuban sovereignty by invading 
Cuban air space and “ignoring international 
law.“ 

Thus, the United States must confront a 
situation brought about by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s backdown after he forced 
Khrushchev to withdraw his missiles from 
Cuba. We do not have an international leg 
to stand on if we continue to overfly Cuba. 
But in the primary interest of U.S. security, 
we have no choice except to continue recon- 
naissance. 

The galling fact is that now the United 
States must depend upon Premier Khru- 
shchev to demonstrate his love for peace and 
his respect for capitalist America by restrain- 
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ing Castro. There is historical evidence to 


We do it, what will the Soviet Union do, in- 

asmuch as it has more or less guaranteed to 

defend Cuba against U.S. armed attack? 

Somehow, one is reluctant to accept at face 

Value the extreme optimism of the Johnson 
on. 


Civil Rights Bill—Title I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written and will be 
Buren concerning the civil rights bill. 
nfortunately, not all of what has been 
een has aided in the deliberations of 
Vitally important bill. Some of the 
articles have been deliberately distorted, 
walle others do not clearly state the 
acts. Starting today, the New York 
Times will publish a series of editorials 
phich will discuss each title of the bill. 
Wish to bring to the attention of all 
my colleagues these editorials which cer- 
of Should aid in the understanding 
the bill and contribute to its passage 
as soon as possible. 
The editorial for today follows: 
the New York Times, May 4, 1964] 
Crvm Ricurs—tI 

plagate supporters of the civil rights bill 
— er move this month to force an end 
of this southern filibuster. The importance 
Safeguard for basic American rights, 
already passed with overwhelming bipartisan 
* . x, in the House, makes it essential that 
Tave rought to a Senate vote swiftly. We 
repeatedly expressed our own strong 
00 for the measure. However, the long 
8 tad debate has been more success- 
ogging than in clarifying the bill's 
tend to In a series of editorials we in- 
sider 8 polnt-by- point why we con- 

Prompt passage imperative. 
most basic of all rights in a democ- 
I. yy, the right to vote, is the subject of title 
mee Congress should still be obliged to 
zens, a ys to protect that right for all citi- 
forbade pay wd after the 15th amendment 
r e States to deny or abridge it on 


i 


Ow. 
Registrars in Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 
Bama, and some other rural areas of the 
th are 
esiring to T ter. 
not graduate is flunked because Te gow 
z Pronounce a word or “interpet” some 
5 Constitutional provision to the 
wentrar's Satisfaction. Meanwhile, illiterate 
Th are registered. 
5 Justice Department, under the Civn 
ne Acts of 1957 and 1960, has been work- 
vigorously in recent years to end such 
és i tion, But the case-by-case proc- 
slow, and some Federal Judges—both 
have ower and the Kennedy appointees— 
The eased their feet. 
u to thrust of title I in the pending bill 
Speed up the process of enfranchise- 
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ment. District courts of three judges in- 
stead of one could be appointed, with prece- 
dence for voting cases on the calendar. Reg- 
istrars would be specifically forbidden to 
apply different standards to different citi- 
zens, to deny registration because of trivial 
errors or to use subjective oral tests.“ Any- 
one who had finished six grades of schooling 
would be presumed sufficiently literate for 
voting purposes unless the State showed 
otherwise 


Such definite standards should simplify 
voting suits. The charge that they invade the 
right of the States to establish voting quali- 
fications is baseless. All they do is to make 
sure that State rules are applied fairly to 
all—not, as the Supreme Court has said, with 
an evil eye and an unequal hand. 

Indeed, the real question about title I is 
whether it goes far enough. The dismaying 
facts are that only 5 percent of Negroes in 
Mississippi are able to vote and that many 
southern counties with Negro majorities 
have almost no Negro voters. Such facts 
really warrant more drastic Federal supervi- 
sion of the registration process than this leg- 
islation provides. 

The proposed title is a moderate step, 
an attempt to use the traditional process of 
the courts and encourage local reform, 
Taken in conjunction with the bill's other 
key provisions, it should do much to make 
concrete the voting rights Negroes supposedly 
were guaranteed a hundred years ago. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, dauntless 
and daring fighters for their human free- 
doms, the Poles are a gifted, resourceful, 
and industrious people. In the course of 
their turbulent history they have con- 
tributed to mankind great masters of art, 
science, and statecraft. Their liberal and 
democratic Constitution, drafted, adopt- 
ed, and promulgated on May 3, 1791, 
quite clearly illustrates their skill in the 
field of government and diplomacy. 

That Constitution is a veritable land- 
mark in the progressive process of evolv- 
ing a constitutional form of government, 
in an orderly and democratic way. By 
that historic document the Poles accom- 
plished peacefully what many other peo- 
ple had attempted to accomplish by 
revolution and bloodshed. In this con- 
stitution the king’s autocratic and 
unlimited powers were sharply reduced, 
and a constitutional government was 
established with a responsible cabinet. 
The upper chamber lost some of its pow- 
ers, while the lower and popularly elected 
chamber gained considerable legislative 
power. Religious liberty was guaranteed, 
and the peasants were taken under the 
protection of the law. Townsmen recoy- 
ered their judicial autonomy, and re- 
ceived a number of political rights. For 
all these and other liberal, progressive 
features the Constitution of 1791 was 
hailed as a great advance step in the 
right direction. Unfortunately, patri- 
otic Poles who framed and enacted the 
Constitution into law, were not given the 
chance to see it work. Soon after its pro- 
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mulgation, Poland was attacked and 
overrun, and finally partitioned among 
its three greedy neighbors. But the spir- 
it of freedom and progress embodied in 
that Constitution did not die. Today, on 
the 173d anniversary observance of the 
adoption of that Constitution, they still 
cling to the lofty ideals embodied in their 
Constitution of 1791. 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
we in the United States know so well, 
the development of and the functioning 
of government must be within the con- 
fines of constitutional guidelines and 
precepts. Thus are guaranteed the 
rights of the individual citizens and thus 
is assured government by the people and 
for the people. 

Soon after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the citi- 
zens of Poland adopted a constitution. 
The year was 1791. Poland had already 
undergone a partition at the hands of 
her three powerful neighbors— Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, In order to fore- 
stall further encroachments, certain 
liberal leaders of Poland, imbued with 
genuine democratic ideas, had been 
working on a new constitution. It is 
that document, adopted in May of 1791 
whose anniversary is being observed. 
That historic document seemed at the 
time a true bill of rights for the Polish 
nation. By that constitution a govern- 
ment of limited monarchy was estab- 
lished with definite ministerial responsi- 
bility. The electorate of the parliament 
was considerably enlarged, and numerous 
privileges formerly enjoyed by the small 
upper classes alone were made available 
to other classes. Certain rights of the 
peasantry were restored and the peas- 
ants were brought under the protection 
of the law. Even more important, free- 
dom of conscience was guaranteed, and 
absolute religious toleration was estab- 
lished. 

Today, so many years after that 
epochal event and after so many ad- 
vances in all phases of democracy, this 
document may seem somewhat outdated, 
but nevertheless, it is regarded as a 
forerunner of later liberal constitutions, 
particularly in central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. In many respects it was a pioneer- 
ing document and therein may be found 
its real significance. 

Unfortunately for the Poles and their 
friends abroad, there was little chance 
to put its provisions into operation. Soon 
Poland was again partitioned by her im- 
placable and powerful neighbors, and is 
no longer a free and independent and 
sovereign country. Even so, all Poles 
regarded, and still regard, this docu- 
ment as a landmark in their history. 

I am honored to join in the participa- 
tion of the 173d anniversary celebration 
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of Polish Constitution Day. I have vis- 
ited Poland on several occasions in re- 
cent years and I know that the prin- 
cipals embodied in that great document 
are cherished today even though a for- 
eign nation dominates that country and 
the people are denied the rights that 
were once guaranteed them. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr.SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission heretofore granted, I sub- 
mit for printing in the Appendix of the 
Recorp my May 1 report to the people 
of my district. I trust that the Members 
and other readers will find it interesting 
and worthwhile: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 

M. G. “Gene” SNYDER, 
District, Kentucky, May 1, 1964) 

Dean Farenp: The Nation was saddened by 
the death of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. He exemplified not only the 
glory and tradition of our Army, but the 
courage and valor of all our troops in all our 
wars. His example stirred men far beyond 
the limits of the military. His wisdom and 
foresight will be recorded by all honest his- 
torlans. Of MacArthur, it can be truly said 
that he called forth the best in men. 

GENERAL DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR—1880—1964 

Career highlights—Important chronolog- 
ical events in MacArthur’s career: 

Commissioned at West Point, a second 
lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers, June 
11, 1903. 

Became a colonel of infantry August 5, 
1917, and a month later chief of staff of the 
42d Division. 

Appointed Superintendent of the US. 
Military Academy June 12, 1919; mar- 
ried Mrs. Henrietta Louise Cromwell Brooks 
(a divorcee) at Palm Beach while he was a 
major general in 1922. 

Elected president of the U.S, Olympic Com- 
mittee in 1928. 

Quelled Bonus Expeditionary Force riots 
and march on Washington, D.C., July, 1932. 

Appointed field marshal of the Philippine 
Army, June 1936, by President Roosevelt. 

Married Miss Jean Faircloth of Tennessee, 
after having been divorced in New York, 
1937. 

Transferred Philippines’ headquarters to 
Corregidor December 25, 1941. 

Returned to Philippines with U.S. troops 
against the Japanese October 20, 1944; ap- 
2 General ot the Army on December 
15, 1944. 

Accepted J: surrender aboard U.SS. 
Missourt September 2, 1945. 

During proconsulship in Japan, was ap- 
pointed Supreme Commander of U.N. forces 
in the Korean conflict. 

Summarily dismissed by President Tru- 
man April 10, 1951, for bypassing the Com- 
mander in Chief in letters to congressional 
leaders criticizing American military policy 
in the Korean war. 

HANDS IN YOUR POCKETS 

If every taxpayer had to pay an equal 
share of the Federal expenditures for the 
fiscal year to February 7, the cost would be 
$1,279 each—$74 more than at this date 
last year, And if we decided to pay off the 
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public debt, it would cost each taxpayer 
$5,165—$91 more than at the same time 
last year. The public debt is now $3098 
billion, and it takes the total Federal taxes 
paid from 26 States just to pay the interest. 

Congratulations to Mr. Richard Henchey, 
who is with a Louisville coal company. He 
discovered that when the specifications were 
changed for bidding on coal for the local 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital this year 
that the specifications were written for a 
lower quality coal with an increased mois- 
ture and ash content and for a different 
size. This inferior quality was going to cost 
the taxpayers $9,744 more than the better 
quality coal when the increased freight and 
mine charges were added. It was not easy 
to get the General Services Administration 
to admit their error, but when they did, the 
specifications were changed and the tax- 
payers will save $9,744. 


MAY IS GRADUATION MONTH 


Clip the “Oreed for Young America” and 
give to one of the many graduating seniors. 
As these young adults make their way to 
the world of tomorrow, this creed will surely 
symbolize what it means to be an American. 

JOB TESTS PENALIZE NEGROES 

Because title VII (FEPC section) of the 
Federal civil rights bill is very similar to 
the Illinois Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission law, the Leon Myart v. Motorola 
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case has been getting a lot of attention here 
in Washington. Since 1949, Motorola has 
hired those who successfully passed a writ- 
ten examination. The test was designed by 
a professor at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, “to help evaluate the trainability of 
prospective employees.” Myart, a 27-year- 
old Negro, filed a complaint that the 5-min- 
ute general ability test discriminated against 
him. The examiner for the State FEPC 
ordered Motorola to employ Myart and to 
stop using the test because it discriminated 
against “the hitherto culturally deprived and 
the disadvantaged groups.” The examiner 
said “use of intelligence tests of this sort is 
a tool serving to discriminate between whites 
and Negroes, whether done deliberately or 
not”. The final answer as to whether an em- 
ployer can be permitted to set standards 
for his employees or whether the State will 
dictate the standards will probably be de- 
cided by the courts. Based on the same 
reasoning, only last month the New York 
City Board of Education abolished the use of 
intelligence tests in the Nation's largest pub- 
lic school system. This was in response to 
charges that such tests are “middle-class ori- 
ented" and are discriminatory primarily 
against Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 
QUESTIONABLE RESULTS 

I want to thank you for responding to 
my questionnaire and know you will be in- 
terested in the results. 


Questionnaire 


I. President's budget: This year Congress appropriated a total of $92,400,000,000. The President 

recent! 5 900,000, which he indicated would result in a budget deficit 

of $4 5 estimate fe kt What should Congress do with this budget? 
r TT ͤ— . ᷣͤ 1 5 


(t) Do you favor the Alliance for 
3. Man- on- the- moon 
ween now 
a) Do you fa 


: The space 
id 1970 for the man-on-the-moon 


vor Congress ap] 
b) Do you favor the combined Md eflorts of the U the United States and Russia for this project? _ 


4. „ 


Im 
e Arm furnish air cover for Cuban exile invasion? 
9 forcible overthrow of 


agency = $20, 


this project? 


#8 £3 
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MORE AID TO COMMUNISTS 


I was extremely upset about 2 years ago 
when I learned that the United States was 
sending Peace Corp volunteers to help 
Sukarno in Indonesia. Sukarno had only 
shortly before said, “I am a Communist of 
the highest order.” A Peace official was 
reported to have said at that time that we 
were going to send volunteers acceptable to 
Sukarno.” “We are not going to send any 
flag wavers over there, any kids with the 
Declaration of Independence tatooed on their 
chests.” Sukarno is reported to have re- 
cently told US. Ambassador Jones that 
Americans could take their foreign aid and 
“go to hell with it.” All of this seems bad 
enough, but now we learn that the United 
States is training Indonesian soldiers to fight 
against our own friends and allies. There 
are 280 Indonesian “fighters” in this country 
being trained not only in police tactics, ad- 
ministration, etc. * * but also in guer- 
rilla warfare. The State Department has 
now admitted this to Senator KEATING of 
New York. 


U.S. SALES TO CUBA 


Despite the so-called “economic blockade” 
the United States maintains it has on Cuba, 
it is very evident that American-made prod- 
ucts are being sold to the Latin American 
country. While State Department officers 
tour Europe, attempting to argue Western 
governments into cutting off sales to Cuba, 
Communist Poland is selling U.S. supplies 
to Castro. Poland is able to buy strategic 
materials from us and in turn supply Cuba 
with the same products under a trade pact 
agreement. Few of our citizens know that 
in the last year Poland’s central purchasing 
trust has bought the following items, among 
others, from the United States, and has sent 
similar supplies south of our border: Elec- 
trical industrial process control instruments, 
telecommunications apparatus, electronic 
testing machines, etc. The U.S. Government 
spends millions trying to counteract Castro's 
propaganda inside Cuba and to build a fifth 
column of anti-Communists on that island. 
This isn’t all. The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has approved the sale of American tex- 
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tile to Poland, and Poland, under 
{oe new pact, sends finished textiles to Cuba. 
3 Hodges, Secretary of Commerce, re- 
pop! said that the “national stance” now 
not to help Cuba in any way except to 
Supply some food and medicine. Mr. Hodges 
‘5 Said that he believed it was unrealistic 
8 trade with Cuba but the time is 
the yet ripe for change. I've got news for 
The change has come about 

Pte the situation is beyond ripeness—it’s 


U.N. CRISIS 


Pacify the Russians. 
With best wishes from your Congressman. 


A CREED ror YOUNG AMERICA 
1 (By Dean Alfange) 
dae not choose to be a common man. It 
y right to be uncommon. I seek op- 
8 ty to develop whatever talents God 
& kept security. I do not wish to be 
ing citizen, humbled and dulled by hav- 
State look after me. I t to take 


New York Federation of Reformed Syna- 
tgs Resolution on School Integra- 
n 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


a Apr oe te Rat d 
, Ñ of Dele- 
22 of the New York Federation of Re- 
vol ogues adopted a resolution 
e its support of public school inte- 
tion. The resolution urges all of the 
tesa and igt on to encourage in- 
ee 5 5 in the quality 
Commend this resolution to the at- 
angle of our colleagues as one more ex- 
responsibl 
for N e action in the fight 
N ON SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


We are 
unequivocably dedicated to the 
Proposition that the integration of the public 
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schools of our community is desirable and 
necessary in order to provide the child with 
the best education in the democratic spirit. 
To achieve this integration of our schools to 
the maximum degree possible consonant 
with good educational practice, we call upon 
the school boards in every community to 
study and to apply every possible formula 
and method for g the present sys- 
tem of pupil distribution and to provide the 
means by which the reorganized distribution 
of pupils may realize the integration of the 
public schools: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we call upon all our con- 
gregations to cooperate with and aid all re- 
sponsible agencies that seek to encourage the 
integration of our public schools and the im- 
provement of the quality of public educa- 
tion and that they join these agencies 
through public meeting, petition and resolu- 
tion in prevailing upon school boards to 
adopt such measures as will lead to these 
goals; and further be it 

Resolved, That we declare our unqualified 
confidence in the importance of public 
school education and call upon our congrega- 
tions to make every effort to encourage the 
improvement of public education. 


Telegram Drive for Pricing Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in Drug News 
Weekly, October 2, 1963, warning that 
Members of Congress may anticipate a 
massive telegram and mail campaign to 
elicit support for the quality stabiliza- 
tion bills, S. 774 and H.R. 3669. 

It would be fair to say that when my 
colleagues receive these messages from 
their districts, they are coming only from 
one group and do not represent any 
popular ground swell of support for 
quality stabilization legislation which 
would raise consumer prices, increase the 
cost of national defense, place the little 
retailer at the mercy of the large manu- 
facturer and gut the antitrust laws. It is 
extraordinary that legislation which has 
the sole function of protecting “the 
manufacturer’s goodwill” is being so 
strongly solicited by a retailer group. 

TELEGRAM Drive ron PRICING BILLS 

Los ANceLes.—The three largest wholesale 
firms here are coopefating with the California 
Pharmaceutical Association in a massive 
telegram to elicit support for quality stabili- 
zation bills, S. 774 and H.R. 3669, according 
to CPA and wholesale spokesmen. 

Soliciting telegrams from druggists 
throughout the State in their various facili- 
ties are Brunswig Drug Co., Los Angeles Drug 
Co., and McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Roy 
Schwab, Brunswig chairman, said telephone 
order personnel in all 16 California divisions 
were to ask accounts, when they are con- 
tacted as part of daily routine, if they would 
like public opinion message telegrams sent 
to their legislators. 

Although officials at the other two drug 
firms were not available for comment, CPA 
sources said all three wholesalers were to 
operate in the same manner. The CPA has 
provided them with four different wordings 
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asking for support of the legislation. Whole- 
salers were to charge 94 cents per telegram to 
the accounts of consenting druggists and 
handle the wire for them. 

The CPA has obtained special telegram 
rates for the campaign, which was the idea 
of Sidney McKay, president of the Pharma- 
Du Institute, legislative arm of the 


News Editor Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my longtime friends, and the friend 
of the thousands who have read his arti- 
cles in the Tacoma News Tribune, and 
other publications, recently retired from 
his post as news editor. A news story 
appearing in the April 2 issue of the 
Tribune gives a very brief account of his 
excellent work in the journalistic field. 
His writings have contributed much to 
the growth and history of our com- 
munity. All of us who know him wish 
this very fine gentleman and his lovely 
wife many years of continued 
together. 0 


Paul Harvey took off his green eyeshade. 
He spiked a few pieces of late copy. Then 
he looked around the editorial room. 

Fifty-three years of newspaper work in 
Washington State—47 of them in Tacoma— 
had come to an end for this news editor of 
the News Tribune. 

One day after his 76th birthday—he was 
born in Columbus, Kans., April 3, 1888— 
Harvey retired from the post in which he has 
edited the news of Tacoma, the State, 
America, the world. 

The chronicling of two World Wars; of 
fire and flood; of earthquakes, right up 
through Alaska’s March horror; of scientific 
advances in medicine and in space, including 
the U.S. shot at the moon; of presidential 
elections, and the deaths of Presidents; of 
the million and one other subjects, big and 
little, that appear in a daily newspaper—all 
these have been subject to Harvey's news 
judgment. his pencil, shears and pastepot. 

EVALUATED COPY 

For it has been Harvey's job to evaluate 
the thousands of feet of news copy pouring 
into the News Tribune offices by teletype each 
day; to scan the scores of photographs sent 
by wire; and, in measure, to edit and 
to determine the play given local news. 

Although most of his life has been given 
to editing, Harvey knows the problems and 
pleasures of writing, too. Several times a 
year, usually during vacation periods for 
other staffers, he has left his “slot” position 
at the copy desk for the post of editorial 
writer. Some of his happiest writing in this 
assignment has had to do with historic 
phases of Tacoma or the Pacific Northwest, 

In 1950 he was awarded a plaque by the 
American Heritage Foundation for an edi- 
torial he wrote for the News Tribune at the 
time of the Freeodm Train's visit here. 

MUCH RESEARCH 

History, as pertaining to specific groups or 
professions, has engaged much of Harvey's 
spare time and attention the last few years. 
Day after day, upon completion of his 5:30 
a.m. to 2 p.m. editing stine, he has given later 
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afternoon hours to research and writing. 
First result of this extracurricular activity 
was his history of the founding and develop- 
ment of the Masonic Grand Lodge in Wash- 
ington and Alaska, Titled “Not Made With 
Hands,” this volume was published in 1958. 

Then came “Tacoma Headlines,” a history 
of Tacoma newspapers and the part they 
played in the growth and well-being of the 
Tacoma area, and of their publishers and 
staffs. The story of these people naturally 
involved the news events of which they wrote, 
so Harvey’s chronicle grew into a valuable 
compilation of historic fact while still deal- 
ing primarily with newspapers and their 
staffs. 

BOOK PUBLISHED 

The history was published in serial form 
in the News Tribune in 1962. Then, revised 
and enlarged a bit, it was published in book 
form later the same year and has become a 
treasured part of many home libraries. 
Many a busy morning at the copy desk 
Harvey has stopped briefly to autograph a 
copy of “Tacoma Headlines” for some stranger 
dropping in to meet the author. 


copublisher of the Elma Chronicle. 
he became city editor of the old Tacoma Daily 
News. When that paper was consolidated 
with the Tribune he became editorial writer 
on the old Ledger. In 1923 he was appointed 
to the post from which he retired yester- 
day—that of news editor of the News 
Tribune. 
MORE WRITING 

In retirement Harvey probably will find 
more writing to do. And he will continue 
another of his chief interests—activity in 
Masonic groups, with which he has long been 
affillated. Recently, too, he was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
State Savings & Loan Association. 

He and his wife, Nellie, live at 7514 South 
24th Street, where gardening is another in- 
terest. And there are a daughter, Mrs. Cort- 
land (Mary Gail) Skinner, of Olympia; two 
sons, Warren M. Harvey, of Tacoma, and 
Paul W. Harvey, Jr., of Salem, Oreg.; and 
grandchildren to keep him busy, too. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was Polish Constitution Day. This 
is a day of great importance and signifi- 
cance to the people of Poland. It is a 
day of special importance to millions of 
Americans who trace their ancestry to 
that nation, and their friends through- 
out the United States. 

It is no accident that the first Polish 
Constitution adopted on May 3, 1791, 
expresses allegiance for the principles of 
popular government. This was the first 
venture in popular, constitutional gov- 
ernment in central-east Europe. The 
Polish Constitution was adopted a short 
2 years after we adopted our own Con- 
stitution. There is a historic connec- 
tion between these two great events 
which binds the peoples of both nations 
in common cause. 

We will never forget the role played by 
two gallant sons of Poland, General 
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Kosciusko and Colonel Pulaski, in the 
war for our national independence. They 
stood with Gen. George Washington, as 
loyal companions at arms, against tre- 
mendous military odds, and helped win 
victory for the cause of freedom and self- 
government. At this point in history, 
when our power as a nation knows no 
equal, we can do no less than stand up 
for the people of Poland in their strug- 
gle to regain their national independence 
under a constitutional form of govern- 
ment in keeping with the long traditions 
of their nation. 


Christian Approach to Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Donald C. Stone, dean of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration and In- 
ternational Affairs of the University of 
Pittsburgh and a member of the Depart- 
ment of International Affairs of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, recently tes- 
tified before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. His succinct analysis of the 
moral and religious basis of this coun- 
try's foreign aid program deserves wide- 
spread reading and discussion. 

My name is Donald C. Stone. I am pleased 
to testify on behalf of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., as 
authorized by its appropriate officers, on the 
basis of official policies adopted by the Gen- 
eral Board and the General Assembly, its 
policymaking bodies. 

I am the dean of the Graduate School of 
Public and International Affairs of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and a member of the 
Department of International Affairs of the 
National Council of Churches. My profes- 
sion is public administration, having en- 
gaged for 35 years in consulting, operating, 
teaching, and research activities in govern- 
mental programs at city, State, Federal, and 
international agency levels. As assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget and, later, 
as Director of Administration of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and the 
Mutual Security Agency, I was involved in 
development of our early international coop- 
eration and assistance programs. My school 
features education and research in the for- 
mulation and implementation of develop- 
ment programs. In this connection, I made 
four oversea trips this past year, covering 
all continents, to examine why more progress 
in development was not taking place and 
what could be done about it. 

In presenting these remarks, I shall draw 
upon what I have observed in the fleld as 
well as emphasize the official positions of the 
National Council of Churches. The National 
Council is comprised to 33 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox denominations represent- 
ing approximately 40 million members. 
While I do not presume to speak for each of 
these, I do represent the body of policies 
and views on foreign aid which the council 
has adopted after careful study, discussion, 
and deliberation by the policymaking bodies, 
composed of official representatives of the 
denominations, The denominations and 
their individual churches give major study 
to the foreign aid program of the United 
States. The National Council strongly sup- 
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ports a major program of assistance and 
cooperation with the newly developing and 
other countries of low income—support for 
a level of assistance far beyond that possible 
with the limited funds contemplated under 
the 1965 foreign aid bill. 


PERSPECTIVE OF THE CHURCHES 


The churches hold it to be a Christian 
concern and a moral responsibility for the 
United States to take all appropriate action 
within its capacity, resources, and ingenuity 
to promote economic betterment, social well- 
being, freedom, justice, and peace among the 
peoples of the world, including our own, and 
especially in the newly independent, emerg- 
ing, and low income nations. In support 
of these goals, the National Council of 
Churches has given its unceasing support to 
the improvement and expansion of technical 
assistance, loans and grants, educational ex- 
change, trade and private investment, and 
other measures to improve the conditions of 
life and to create responsible, stable, and 
progressive societies. 

For over 150 years, the churches have en- 
gaged in administering oversea assistance 
and cooperative programs on all continents 
to improve conditions of life. These pro- 
grams include education, literacy, medicine, 
public health, agriculture, industry, mass 
communications, leadership training, sur- 
plus food distribution, disaster relief, and 
village and community assistance. 

While we believe these experiences pro- 
vide a practical basis on which to judge 
the Government's assistance programs, the 
position of the churches is based on moral 
and religious grounds. In the development 
of national policy and in the actual conduct 
of assistance programs, we are dealing with 
questions of life and death, the nature of 
man and his destiny, individual and cor- 
porate responsibility, and with questions 
of freedom, justice, brotherhood, and peace. 
These are moral and religious questions. 
Mutual assistance and development pro- 
grams go far beyond material considerations; 
they reflect our moral and spiritual health 
in human relationships. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS BASES 


In previous years when I have had the 
privilege of appearing before this committee, 
I have outline the moral and religous con- 
siderations which the churches believe 
should be applied to U.S. assistance pro- 
grams. May I quote one paragraph. 

“We believe that governments, as individ- 
uals, must conform to the moral law of God. 
The people of a nation, as children of God, 
have the obligation of promoting justice, 
freedom, equality, opportunity, respect, in- 
tegrity, and mercy in all relationships. So, 
too, government as the means by which peo- 
ple carry out their collective public concerns 
and responsibilities, must fulfill these same 
obligations.” 

We of the churches are concerned that 
official arguments in support of assistance 
programs often lack a solid ethical basis, and 
consequently are psychologically unaccep- 
table to other countries. Moreover, they 
don't ring true in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. The churches want policies and 
actions of our Government to have solid 
moral and ethical foundations. Some of the 
reasons advanced in favor of ald, and de- 
structive criticisms, lack moral justification. 

We of the churches are especially disturbed 
by some official arguments which defend the 
program almost exclusively on the basis of 
narrow self-interest, stressing its value in 
counteracting communism and other threats 
to our security without genuine concern for 
the welfare of people as people. In our view, 
no contest to win over communism in foster- 
ing free, responsible, and progressive societies 
can succeed on that basis, 

We are disquieted by criticisms of over- 
sea assistance which stem from a naive ex- 
pectancy that people of other countries 
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Should be grateful for the programs which 
We ourselves declare to be carrying out in 
our self-interest. How can sympathetic feel- 
ings and genuine mutuality be created 
among nations unless moral and psychologi- 
cal conditions essential to understanding, 
respect, and cooperation are fostered? 

We are alarmed by appeals to reduce ap- 
v ons on the ground that we should 
1 engage in a mutual help program until 

needs of our own people are met. What 
would be the condition of the United States 
eg if we had applied or should now apply 
ee Philosophy that each family, community, 

a State should live unto itself? Although 

ch a return to the law of the jungle is 

vable in view of God's moral im- 

E ot human brotherhood, many cal- 

— and self-serying arguments in and out 

Wonsress go unchallenged. 
rae are distressed that economic and tech- 
8 assistance is so frequently viewed as 
ee out or as charity—although charity 
a parties is required in the conduct of 
tion cooperative program. Rather, this func- 
with must be approached as a partnership 
fits, mutual contributions and mutual bene- 

low Participating countries—those of 

Seen and those in a position to con- 
te most—must feel as partners in a 

common enterprise aimed at achieving eco- 

3 Progress, social advancement, and 
om, 

a are grieved that the amount of assist- 
requested has been reduced, and at a 
when the gap between living stand- 

tries is Stee country and low-income coun- 

ti dening. The proportion of our na- 

í 58 income allocated for this purpose 

Percent) is scarcely half of the percentage 
‘afford. Postwar assistance when we could 

it less. The opportunities and needs 
that ine. greater than ever before. We trust 
ere will be no further reduction in 

2 by the Congress. 

ATED POSITIONS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


ina the years, the constituent denom- 

Sane and the policy organs of the Na- 

have formulated definitive 

= Scommendations with regard to the conduct 
They include: 


tries could be 

freed from impossible dead- 
lines, rae Psychology, improvision, and the 
murano results from the 1-year program- 

The separation 
f 

from mili of development assistance 
7 emphasis on measures which 
— itiatiye, self-reliance, political lead- 
ership, and ative capabilities of 


Ms Participating countries. 
tanasin of trade and other methods of 
tal syp ar 


Greater 
Nations az 
interna: 


tilization of the economic and 
assistance organs of the United 


regional organizations, and other 
onal institutions 


lacing 
US. educational institutions, business, and 
ce agencies in the conduct of programs. 
on of economic and technical co- 
bilden on toward the full extent of our capa- 
as a Nation and the capacity of the 
Participating nations to absorb assistance. 


SOME KEY ISSUES 
The objectives, character, and 
3 8 plan of op- 
— the AID program as provided in 
in the of International Development and 
Plans of the executive branch conform 
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on the whole to these principles. But there 
are difficulties and obstacles in implementa- 
tion which the Congress can help remedy. 

First, it is necessary to enact appropria- 
tions sufficiently well in advance of the 
budget year to enable orderly and efficient 
implementation. 

The delays in Congress which result in 
funds becoming available to AID in the mid- 
die of the operating year create confusion, 
waste, and frustration both within the ad- 
ministering agencies and in the cooperating 
countries. This practice makes it very difi- 
cult to maintain the integrity and effective- 
ness of the program, and inevitably result 
in an unconscionable waste of public funds. 

Second, the AID program would be better 
understood if a clearer distinction were made 
between the objectives, elements, and meth- 
ods of short-term politically motivated eco- 
nomic aid and that of assistance which 
focuses on the long-term modernization and 
development of a country. The aim of the 
former is to strengthen friendly countries 
while the latter is concerned with raising the 
standards of living in countries of low in- 
come through the transformation of social, 
economic, cultural, and governmental condi- 
tions. The latter entails development assist- 
ance over a sustained period of time. 

Third, there is the need for providing sta- 
bility and confidence in development assist- 
ance by long-term commitments and by con- 
tinuity and sustained support for established 
administrative arrangements. 

The conduct of the program on a hand-to- 
mouth basis or by fits and starts, and the 
frequent “reorganizations” demanded by the 
Congress, prevent effective planning, design 
of projects, and scheduling of work, both 
by the cooperating countries and by U.S. 
agencies. This state of confusion and un- 
certainty bewilders other countries, saps con- 
fidence in our reliability, and impairs the ef- 
fectiveness of the administering agencies. 

Fourth, success depends on the quality of 
leadership and professional personnel which 
the AID is able to muster. 

If the Congress were to authorize a sult- 
able system for AID oversea personnel and 
insist that the executive branch recruit and 
develop a staff of outstanding merit, the ef- 
fectiveness of the AID program could be 
greatly increased. But this cannot be done 
by indiscriminate attacks on the program, by 
creation of fear and crisis in administra- 
tion, or by downgrading the work of agency 
personnel. 

We believe that many of the finest citizens 
of America will come forward if the Con- 
gress and the executive branch will demon- 
strate sustained support for their AID pro- 
gram, underwrite it for the period of years 
which success requires, and show a de- 
termination to provide administration with 
the fullest integrity, vision, and moral pur- 


Fifth, the naive notion must be aban- 
doned that in a short time we can modernize 
and create responsible, self-sufficient nations 
through the direct transplanting of Amer- 
ican technology and provision of some grants 
and loans. 

The goals we esteem require a long-term 
effort because they involve fundamental so- 
cial, economic, and political change, similar 
to that which the United States underwent 
in its development. But times are different. 
The leaders and people in these countries 
have gained freedom with the expectation 
that conditions will improve, that they will 
make progress toward the standards of life 
which exist in the West, and that they will 
be treated as equals and partners in the ful- 
fillment of these aspirations. 

The internal must be brought 
about by the people themselves, with help 
and en t from the United States 
and other industrialized countries. There 
must be improvement in government and 
public services, land reform, education, ef- 
fective use of natural resources, tax systems, 
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agricultural methods, industrialization, and 
the formulation and implementation of 
Many other measures and changes. Such 
efforts to change and build a society call for 
new approaches, competences, and qualities 
in the U.S. AID programs. This requires the 
upgrading and training of present U.S. per- 
sonnel and Government cooperation with 
universities in preparing a new generation of 
talent. 

It may take 10 years to put a man on the 
moon, It will take 25 or 50 years to develop 
the knowledge and skills required by these 
countries and by Americans to accomplish 
the basic tasks of development. Under pres- 
ent limited perspectives and remedies, we 
may never reach the first stage of our goals. 

We must approach the task with patience, 
perseverance, and wisdom. A new country 
cannot be built in a day, and it can only be 
built by its people. Let's not insist that 
AID personnel can work miracles, yet mir- 
acles result when the task ts approached in 
mutual trust and partnership. 

May I quote a paragraph relevant to this 
point from a letter I received this week from a 
member of AID working in a newly inde- 
pendent country: 

“I find myself exceedingly impatient with 
the Americans who wish to ‘pull a hit-and- 
run play’ to try to get something done in a 
hurry so that they can say ‘see what I have 
done’ rather than to be able to say ‘this the 
people have done. They have participated 
in the decisionmaking processes which 
brought this, their own institution, into 
existence. 

Sixth, in short the task—from which we 
may not flinch—of helping to bund a world 
of responsible, self-reliant, competent, and 
cooperative nations will require (a) many 
years, (b) a lot of money, but less than on a 
fits-and-starts basis, (c) ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness, (d) organizational skill, (e) 
intensive training of personnel, and (f) a lot 
of research to learn how to do the job 
properly. 

Seventh, more resourceful approaches 
must be used to overcome the various ob- 
stacles which impede development. Eco- 
nomic deficiencies and shortages in natural 
resources, although often critical, are not the 
primary barriers. I find everywhere that the 
basic roadblocks are political and admin- 
istrative. 

Some persons assert that assistance should 
be denied to a country plagued with inept 
political leadership, unpaid taxes, inefficient 
government, unstable currency, exploitive 
business practices, a medieval system of land 
tenure, and shortages of technical and pro- 
fessional skills. If all of these things were 
in good order, the country wouldn't need 
help. Such conditions are the very reasons 
why assistance is needed, not withheld. 
ATD’s task is to tailor the program to fit the 
ailment. The objective should be to help 
create the administrative capabilities for 


- implementing plans, programs, and projects; 


to train personnel qualified to design and 
establish the institutions, and op- 
erating systems essential to achievement of 
development goals. 

While large scale economic assistance may 
reasonably be withheld if a country's lead- 
ership is treacherous or uncooperative or if 
it refuses to engage in self-help measures, 
continued technical cooperation which 
focuses on remedying basic deficiencies may 
be justified. 

Even when reviewing the development sit- 
uation in certain countries where these un- 
happy political conditions exist, I have found 
a large number of persons occupying infu- 
ential positions who were brought to the 
United States under AID auspices for train- 
ing. Many are frustrated by perfidious and 
irresponsible politicians. While restricted in 
their effectiveness, these public servants are 
nevertheless a vital stabilizing factor and a 
means for development progress. In the 
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future, hopefully under a better political 
climate, they could make a tremendous con- 
tribution. Obviously, we should Smeg to 
train such persons under AID „ aS 
long as @ government, even though 3 
tionable to us, is prepared to select and uti- 
lize first-rate nominees. Those of us in the 
universities who have trained such partici- 
pants find the results more than worth the 
effort. 

When examined sensitively in reference to 
such factors, the Congress and the executive 
branch will see the merit in supporting a 
new kind of program strategy, and of con- 
tinuing certain kinds of technical coopera- 
tion even with objectionable governments. 
Governments may come and go but people 
remain. 

Finally, the Congress must ize that 
even under a thoroughly efficient AID or- 
ganization, there would be numerous fallures 
and shortcomings. The job is that complex 
and difficult. Such failures should be ac- 
knowledged, investigated, and, where possi- 
ble, remedied. 

There is, however, too much disposition to 
make capital of some allegation of an ag- 
grieved employee or rumor spread by a cas- 
ual visitor to a country who secured only part 
of the story or who was deliberately misled. 
There are plenty of trained agents or sympa- 
thizers of allen governments, and privileged 
persons in the developing countries who seek 
to discredit U.S. motives and achievements. 
With a ready market for destructive criti- 
cism, both at home and abroad, it is not difi- 
cult to destroy confidence in the program, 
embarrass and frustrate AlD's most compe- 
tent personnel, and raise suspicion as to the 
reliability of our Government. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUPPORT 


The remedy is thus not to flog a drugged 
horse, but to create the conditions under 
which the AID tion can get on with 
the job with the best talent the country can 
supply. 

Fuller application of the principles es- 
poused by the National Council of Churches 
would, we believe, give the people of the 
developing countries new hope and help re- 
store America’s position of leadership. 

We of the churches will continue to foster 
study and discussion of substantive policy 
and administrative necessities in the achieve- 
ment of the legislation's noble aims. 

However, we need farsighted and coura- 
geous leaders both in the Congress and in the 
executive branch to provide direction and to 
challenge inaccurate and politically moti- 
vated charges. Few of our citizens can be 
expected to understand the technical aspects 
and administrative ramifications of the pro- 
gram. But all people have a conscience and 
respond when the moral principle is clear. 


Congressman Vaughan Gary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of regret that I learned of 
the decision of the able and distinguished 
gentleman from and my dear 
friend and valued colleague, the Honor- 
able J. VaucHan Gary, to retire from 
Congress. 

I have served with him and listened 
to him for many years in this great House 
and heard him deliver some very able, 
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comprehensive remarks on various 
measures. 

The gentleman from Virginia is one 
of the ablest Members of this body—dedi- 
cated in the very highest degree, con- 
scientious, tireless, painstaking, and ad- 
mirable in every way. He is of great 
mind and great heart—devoted to God 
and country and to the best interests of 
his district. 

Vaucuan Gary is a fine, sterling public 
servant, The gleaming record he has 
made here will remain with us for many 
years to come. I am sincerely sorry 
that he is leaving the House. We will 
all miss him. His gracious ways, his gen- 
erous heart, his inspiring Americanism, 
his many fine contributions will long be 
remembered here. 

I wish for my esteemed and dear 
friend, VaucHan. Gary, and his lovely 
family, all choicest blessings of good 
health, success, and happiness for many 
years to come. 

He will leave a great void in our midst, 
among his very many warm friends and 
admirers, but we will carry him affec- 
tionately in our hearts always. His name 
will remain honored and distinguished 
here for unexcelled, outstanding service 
in this House—to his district, his great 
State, and our beloved country. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a pleasure to add my personal best 
wishes on Polish Constitution Day to the 
words of many other Americans and 
Polish people around the world. This 
year, while we were not in session in this 
Chamber on the anniversary itself of 
this historic document, it was my special 
pleasure to join many of my neighbors 
in my hometown and celebrate with them 
on this 173d birthday of this great and 
important document of world history. 

The commemorative program was held 
in the Polish Falcon-Veteran Home, 790 
South 20th Street, Newark, under the 
chairmanship of Stanley Grabowy of 
Short Hills, New Jersey. More than 500 
of us were there for this happy, yet 
solemn occasion, including our former 
colleague and present mayor of Newark, 
Hugh J. Addonizio. The Lutnia Choir 
of St. Stanislaus Church provided a very 
moving musical setting for this patriotic 
gathering. And a most impressive mass 
tribute was paid our beloved, martyred 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

One of the speeches delivered during 
the course of the day was by Prof. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who cited the parallel construc- 
tion of the Polish Constitution with our 
own and called for all Polish-Americans 
to be in the forefront of the present civil 
rights struggle here in America. Profes- 
sor Brzezinski said that despite our own 
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documents, America cannot truly be 
great while the Constitution and Decla- 
ration of Independence do not apply to 
10 percent of our population. Even as 
the Polish constitution, our own has ab- 
solute commitments to freedom and 
social justice. And as Dr. Brezinski 
stressed, we must strive to achieve these 
commitments. 

Another very thrilling moment came 
when a young lad, Frank Linski, Jr., who 
has excelled as a student and athlete at 
Newark’s East Side High School was 
presented with an American flag. Frank 
came to America 7 years ago and became 
an American citizen on February 29 of 
this year. 

I would like at this time to address to 
this Chamber the remarks that I de- 
livered yesterday, so that the Polish peo- 
ple throughout the world, as well as all 
Polish-Americans may understand how 
deeply all freedom-loving people honor 
the Polish Constitution and pray that the 
Polish nation may soon again ‘be free to 
live under its protection. 

GREETING TO THE PoLIsH FaLcon-VETERAN 
Home 


I am happy to deliver best wishes on the 
anniversary of this important event in Polish 
history. Polish leaders like King Stanislaw 
II. Hugo Kollontaj, and Ignacy Potocki, were 
brave and dedicated indeed to carry through 
the adoption of the progressive Constitution 
of May 3, 1791, in the face of impressive ob- 
stacles. But the pursuit of sound consti- 
tutional enunciation of the principles of the 
nation is essential for the survival of the 
nation. The Poles of 1791 were much like the 
Americans of 1789 in recognizing this fact. 
It is a measure of the similar devotion of 
Poles and Americans to freedom that for the 
last 175 years they have both been pursuing 
similar assurances of national unity and in- 
dividual freedom. 

The short life of the Constitution estab- 
lished in 1791 and forcibly abolished in 1795 
was surely not due to lack of effort by the 
Poles. Many people in many lands know the 
story of Tadeusz Kosciuszko and his tiny 
army, which almost defeated the combined 
strength of Russia and Prussia. And the suc- 
cessful defense of Warsaw against the Rus- 
sians from July 9 to September 6, 1794 is 
among the most heroic battles of all times. 
It ranks with the Battle of Warsaw in 1944, 
when the Soviet Army stood by while the 
Nazis savagely reduced Warsaw to rubble, as 
one of the best examples of Polish 

It is interesting to remember that the Con- 
stitution of 1791 was a part of a national 
revival in arts, letters, and education which 
lasted for two decades. Bishop Naruszewics 
wrote the epic “History of the Polish Nation.” 
Stanislas Staszic composed his progressive 
political treatises. Hugo Kollontaj under- 
took the task of reviving the ancient great 
university at Krakow. Adam Czartoryski 
wrote the “Polish Bard.” And perhaps most 
importantly King Stanislaw Augustus gath- 
ered about him the leading artists, historians, 
and thinkers of the day, both Polish and for- 
eign. They contributed a great deal to the 
social renaissance which led to the dramatic 
adoption of the Constitution of May 3. 

All of these things sound familiar to Amer- 
icans. They are very similar to the events 
transpiring in the New World in those same 
exciting years of the 18th century. For this 
reason the many Poles who have come to the 
United States seeking the freedom which was 
denied them in their homeland have been 
most welcome and beneficial citizens. The 
liberal inheritance in arts and letters from 
Poland has done a great deal to enrich 
American culture. The bravery and physical 
vigor of Polish immigrants has contributed 
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to the strength of America in both peace and 
War. It is saddening that today, after so 
A years of struggle, the Polish people are 
18 denied the right to determine their na- 
ede course, are still partitioned once again 
8 Predatory neighbors. But we can 
tr assured that the strong Polish love for 

eedom has not diminished, nor the deter- 
Mination to be independent. If anything is 
Sure, it is that so many sacrifices are not in 
vain, so much courage is not lost, Poland 
shall be free again. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Phe FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, we here 
3 oe Congress take special note of May 
Gon being the anniversary of the Polish 
nstitution, for two very good reasons: 
First of all, we Americans are of kindred 
spirit with the valiant and brave Poles in 
hone ways, such as our mutual love of 
9 and liberty, and our veneration 
religion. Second, because of the mil- 
bo of good people who were either 
rn in Poland or are of Polish ancestry 
th are now American citizens, we have 
€ benefit of their invaluable contribu- 
ns in helping make the United States 
great Nation it is. 
© all gratefully remember Casmir 
and Kosciusko for their distin- 
ed service for our country during 
American Revolution. ‘The world 
eed Wedges the part that the Univer- 
ae of Krakow for 600 years has played 
inane learning. And we are ever 
tity ul of the fact that the Polish Con- 
tion of May 3, 1791, clearly embodies 
cian Principal that all power in civil so- 
ty r ena be derived from the will of 
e. 

bess World also will never forget. the 
heroic Warsaw uprising and inhuman 
Soviet treachery during 1944, when the 
after Poles fought against all odds and 
Dell 63 days of bitter fighting were com- 
ed to capitulate. Over 250,000 Pol- 
8 who rose to heights of heroism 
wW sacrifice perished in this struggle. 
Praw. did not die, however, but 

oenix-like, rose from the ashes. 
Despite 20 years of Russian-imposed 
Steines people of Poland are still vigor- 
in their opposition to atheistic com- 
toner and have maintained their na- 
of heritage and distinctive traditions 
is eee. they can be justly proud. It 
N 5 . these brave 

suffer 

pe aie tyranny and 
In commemorating the 173d anniver- 
mal f of the promulgation and adoption 
ig! Polish Constitution, we not only 
2 e the Polish people hope and encour- 
ement, but serve to render notice for 
8 world to see that we cherish the 
= ideals of freedom and liberty and 
5 mmiserate with enslaved peoples 
Dera May these ideals ever burn 
tive tly to illumine the day when all cap- 
nations shall become free and in- 


dependent of their oppressors, 


Tribute to Dr. Frederick 
Douglass Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr, HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Frederick Douglass Hall, who is working 
now in the State of Louisiana where I 
was born, is appearing as a conductor in 
the first annual spring music festival 
in Los Angeles in my congressional dis- 
trict. I would like to pay tribute to him 
because he has made significant contri- 
butions in the field of music and is one 
of the Nation’s most outstanding musi- 
cians to whom proper recognition is long 
overdue. 

Frederick Douglass Hall, music educator, 
musicologist, composer, conductor, has ac- 
quired and maintained the highest standards 
of excellence in all that he has undertaken. 
At the age of 5 his alert and talented 
mother discovered his musical gift, and 
began to teach him, In elementary school he 
composed songs and piano selections, and 
gave recitals of his own compositions. His 
beautiful soprano voice attracted attention, 
and he was called upon frequently to serve 
as soloist in several white churches in his 
native Atlanta. While in high school he 
learned to play several orchestral instru- 
ments and frequently filled in for his teach- 
ers in the Atlanta Theater Orchestra. In 
college Dr. Hall never was satisfied only with 
mastering the prescribed courses, but he 
spent extra time in private music lessons, in 
attendance at conservatories in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, and in research 
throughout the South in Negro music. He 
also worked as itinerant band teacher in 
several cities, and as church organist, and 
organizer and director of community choirs 
and bands. Even in these early years of his 
training he practiced passing on whatever 
he learned to others. 

Dr. Hall began his teaching career imme- 
diately after graduating from college, but he 
consistently continued his study and inquiry 
into everything that had to do with music 
and education. He earned the bachelor of 
arts degree from Morehouse College, the 
teachers diploma from Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, the bachelor of music degree in piano, 
composition, canon and fugue from the same 
institution, the master of arts degree in 
music and music education from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, the profes- 
sional music supervisor’s diploma from the 
same institution. This study was done on a 
fellowship from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
After the masters degree Dr. Hall was granted 
a fellowship by the general education board 
for study and research in Europe. For a 
2-year period he did residence work in com- 
position, voice and conducting at the Royal 
College of Music. Concurrently he traveled 
in England, Scotland, and Wales in research 
in music education and folk music, The 
general education board t was aug- 
mented by a stipend from the Phelps Stokes 
Fund for research in West Africa where for 
6 months he traced the relationship between 
the American Negro spiritual and the music 
of native West Africa. In preparation for 
the African trek he pursued special courses 
in London University’s School of Oriental 
Studies. In recognition of his findings in 
connection with the African research Dr. 
Hall was elected a fellow of the Royal An- 
thropological Institution. His degree, doctor 
of education, was earned at 
lege, Columbia University in 1952. 


At the 
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completion of his final oral examination Dr. 
James Mureell, director of the department of 
music stated “The faculty by unanimous 
vote declared Mr. Hall to be the most out- 
standing doctoral candidate in music for the 
year.” 

Frederick Hall's compositions are numer- 
ous, and they are played and sung in all parts 
of the world. Among his works are included 
an oratorio, a suite for piano, a fantasia 
upon Negro spirituals, six volumes of spirit- 
uals for yocal ensembles, a volume of Afro- 
American religious work songs, and a volume 
of African children’s songs. He serves on 
many national committees and is a member 
of the Council of the National Fellowship of 
Methodist Musicians of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Methodist Church. In this con- 
nection he conducts workshops and institutes 
on church music in many parts of the coun- 
try. 

It has been sald of Dr. Hall that he is one 
of the most versatile musicians that his 
generation has produced; that he has the 
unique capacity of molding a group of un- 
trained singers into an organlike unit of 
tonal beauty; that he is a music missionary, 
spreading abroad the beauty of music and 
the wholesomeness of more abundant living. 
Dr. Hall’s name appears in many listings of 
persons of high achievement, among these 
the “World Biography.” 

Quiet mannered, modest, unassuming Dr. 
Hall, his achievement and eminence not 
withstanding, chooses to continue giving his 
life as a teacher of young people. He has 
served as director of music in several col- 
leges and at present he is coordinator of 
music at Dillard University, New Orleans. 
He often has said that his reward comes 
through seeing those whom he teaches de- 
velop into successful and serviceable leaders 
in our complex society. Today there are 
thousands who, when his name is called, are 
happy to say “he was my teacher.” 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein the message of the distinguished, 
outstanding President of the Republic of 
Poland to the Polish Nation on the oc- 
casion of Polish National Day, May 3, 
1964. 

It will be noted that this great leader 
of his noble people has emphasized in 
his thrilling message the loyalty and 
courage of the Polish Army—an army, 
let it be said, that fought with unex- 
celled loyalty, courage and unrestrained 
sacrifice. 

The freedom and personal rights of 
the Polish people may be suppressed for 
a time by ruthless force. But their un- 
conquerable spirit can never be ex- 
tinguished in the hearts of millions and 
millions of Polish patriots. One day 
soon, pray God, it will triumph. Let us 
all strive toward that end. 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF POLAND TO THE PoLIsH NATION ON THE 
Occasion OF THE Polen NATIONAL DAY, 
May 3, 1964 
His Excellency, August Zaleski, President 

of the Republic of Poland, has issued the 
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following message to Poles all over the world 
on the occasion of the Polish National Day 
this year: 

“Among the many reforms enacted by the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, the 
status of the armed forces occupied an im- 
portant 


“Today, as the Polish nation celebrates 
the 50th anniversary of the revival of its 
own armed forces by Joseph Pilsudski, let 
us recall the principles which the govern- 
ment law of May 3, 1791. so aptly formu- 
lated under the heading of “The national 
armed forces’ that they can serve to this 
day as a model for every democratic country. 
Thus, article XI of this basic law reads: 

“The nation itself is bound to defense 
against attack and to guard the entirety of 
its territory. All citizens are therefore de- 
fenders of the whole national territory and 
their Uberties. The army is nothing else 
but a defense and security force selected from 
the general mass of the nation. The nation 
owes its armed forces reward and respect 
inasmuch as they devote themselves wholly 
to its defense. The forces owe it to the 
nation to guard the frontiers and preserve 
public tranquility; in short, the army shall 
be its most powerful shield. Not to err in 
this task, the army shall remain in constant 
obedience to the executive authority in ac- 
cord with the stipulations of the law; it shall 
take the oath of fidelity to the nation and to 
the King, and swear to defend the national 
Constitution. Therefore can the national 
army be used for the country’s general de- 
fense, to guard the fortresses and frontiers 
or to ald the law should whosoever disobey 
its injunctions.’ 

“Unfortunately, these lofty principles 
could not then be carried out into effect. 
Fearing the possibility of a Poland renascent 
on democratic principles, authocratic neigh- 
bors attacked her and, despite a heroic 
defense under the command of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, subjected the Polish nation for 
a whole century. 

“But we can proudly point out that the 
Polish nation missed no opportunity of at- 
tempting to revive Its armed forces. 

“Immediately after the partitions of 
Poland, General Henryk Dabrowski formed 
the hard-fighting Polish legions whose 
soldierly worth was respected even by their 
enemies. The warlike exploits of the army 
of the Duchy of Warsaw under the command 
of Prince Joseph Poniatowski and the gallant 
but disastrous defense of the Congress King- 
dom of Poland against the attack of Russia 
upon the remnants of Poland's freedom 
marked the end of an independent Polish 
armed force for a time. But, even so, the 
Poles ceased not to attempt the recreation of 
their armed forces. Poles fought for the 
freedom of nations during the 1840s under 
the leadership of Ludwik Mieroslawski and 
Father P. Sciegienny. During the Crimean 
War, Wladyslaw Zamoyski and Adam Mickie- 
wicz, the national bard, strove to form Polish 
legions beyond the frontiers of Poland. Only 
a few years later, an effort was made to revive 
the national force during the heroic insur- 
rection of 1863 under the leadership of 
Marian Langieyicz and Romuald Traugutt. 
It secmed to many people that the sad end 
of the insurrection for long blocked the as- 
pirations of the Poles for their own armed 
forces. Yet, as early as 1905, Joseph Pilsud- 
aki launched a new struggle against Russia 
with the help of the militant organization 
of the Polish Socialist Party (PPS). But, 
it was only when the First World War broke 
out that he could lead regular troops into 
battle, the Polish legions. Later opportu- 
nities during the course of that war made it 
possible to organize Polish formations outside 
Poland. A Polish Army arose in France un- 
der the command of General Joseph Haller, 
and Polish detachments under the command 
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of General Joseph Dowbor-Musnicki were 
formed in Russia by the Supreme Polish 
Military Committee headed by Wladyslaw 
Raczkiewicz, later President of the Polish 
Republic. 

“After the First World War, these three 
formations provided the nucleus of the Pol- 
ish Army which, under the command of Mar- 
shal Pilsudski, signally defeated Russia in 
1920 and thus saved Europe from being over- 
run by the Red Army. 

“When the legitimate authorities of the 
Polish Republic went into exile after the 
disaster of 1939, their first act was to re- 
constitute the Polish armed forces under the 
supreme command of General Sikorski. At 
the same time, General Tokarzewski-Karas- 
zewicz was in Warsaw organizing the cadres 
of the Polish Home Army. 

“In spite of the heroism of the Polish 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen on all battle- 
fronts during the Second World War, the 
perfidy of Poland's enemies and the impru- 
dence of her allies brought about the loss of 
the country's independence once again. 

“But, just as during more than a hundred 
years of subjection in the past, so now are we 
ceaselessly struggling for the restoration of 
a free, integral and independent Poland. 
The struggle must now be conducted by the 
application of every available peaceful 
method. Let nobody doubt, however, that 
should the need arise and armed struggle 
become possible, the Polish nation will again 
succeed in reconstructing its armed forces 
and, in the name of God, fight until victory 
is gained.” 


Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, Sunday 
is Polish Constitution Day. Free Poles 
throughout the world celebrate it in com- 
memoration of the Polish Constitution 
freely established on May 3, 1791. In 
their hearts the people of Poland also 
celebrate, but they cannot do it aloud. 

Despite many partitions and great suf- 
fering, Poles still honor the Constitution 
of May 3 because it was established 
with the overwhelming support of the 
common people and it was their spon- 
taneous expression of a desire to be free 
from poverty, exploitation, and foreign 
domination. Poland would be happy to- 
day to have the opportunity to so freely 
determine its own destiny. 

Many of the leaders who formulated 
the 1791 Constitution were connected 
with the ancient University of Krakow, 
which is reaching its 600th anniversary 
this year. Among many other important 
events in Polish history which deserve 
special mention in 1964, are the Nazi- 
Soviet attack on Poland in 1939, the bril- 
liant campaign of free Polish forces in 
Italy, 1944, and the heroic Warsaw Bat- 
tle, betrayed by the Communists, in 1944. 

These are all significant proof of Po- 
land's 1,000-year history as a vigorous, 
enlightened freedom-seeking nation. It 
is proper that we join our fellow citizens 
in wishing Poland freedom on the 173d 
anniversary of the Polish Constitution. 
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“On the Nation’s Loss”—A Sermon by 
Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld Following 
Tragic Death of Our Late Beloved 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished businessman from Cleveland, 
Ohio, and a good friend of mine, Mr. 
Joseph E. Cole, has brought to my atten- 
tion a very moving sermon delivered by 
Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld at Fairmount 
Temple in Cleveland on November 29, 
1963, following the tragic death of our 
late beloved President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. Mr. Cole was a good friend 
and ardent supporter of President Ken- 
nedy. Under previous permission I place 
Rabbi Lelyveld’s sermon, entitled “On 
the Nation's Loss,” with my remarks in 
the Appendix: 

Every sensitive soul has been scarred by 
the events of the last 8 days—we are some- 
what diminished in pride, somewhat less 
certain. Indeed, tonight we find our uncer- 
tainty has been increased and we bear a 
double portion of sorrow. Some may find 
a contrast between the two events that are 
inevitably in the forefront of our thinking 
tonight—the death of our young President 
cut down by an act of violence—and the 
death of a great rabbi who has fulfilled his 
threescore and ten, called in the quiet of 
his home, Yet there is that which unites 
them. Both the national leader and the 
leader of our people symbolized in their lives 
a conception of man, an attitude toward life 
and a Messianic hope that made them truly 
one in their separateness. Tonight as we 
memorialize the one and the other lies yet 
unburied, we reflect not only upon life’s un- 
certainty but upon the certainties to which 
they were both dedicated. 

We reassure ourselves by a Judgment that 
only a psychopath could have fired the shot 
that terminated the life of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. Certainly that is true. The re- 
sponse of this last week—that response which 
we share as we come here in such great 
numbers, searching for the strength of com- 
munity and for that rebullding of purpose 
that can restore the diminished portion of 
selfi—has shown how universally Jack Ken- 
nedy was loved. He was loved above parti- 
san judgments; loved for the image of Amer- 
ica that he presented; loved for his youth and 
his vibrancy; loved for the family joy he 
reflected, for the democratic goals that he 
served, for his vitality and for his courage 
in action, for his practical and down-to- 
earth skills, 

His very election was an object lesson in 
American pluralism: that a Catholic should 
be chosen President of these United States. 
Why, but a century had elapsed from 
the time of the Know-Nothings, the riots 
of the APA's, the anti-Catholic and the 
anti-Irish prejudices of the 1850's and the 
1860's, to the joy of America in John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, proud scion of the Irish. 

This was far more than a paper image, far 
more than the handsome young man who 
fulfilled the dream enshrined in our slick 
magazines. John F. Kennedy was the acme 
of competence, He was a competent poli- 
ticlan who knew the importance of winning 
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but was willing to accept compromise on 
detail if never on principles, and who re- 
stored through his life and through his writ- 
ings respect for the venerable and much 
abused profession of politician. 

John F. Kennedy had a mind equal to the 
complexities of modern government; he was 
able to absorb and to expound with keen 
lucidity the detalls of finance and of military 
Policy and of departmental complications 
with an articulateness as well as a charm 
that disarmed his opponents. A Pulitzer 
Prize winning author whose book, “Profiles 
in Courage,” stands as a brilliant exposition 
of the meaning of political courage, he him- 
Self was a model of the courage which he ex- 
tolled and which he defined in Hemingway's 
as grace under pressure.“ How often 
he displayed that grace and how beautifully 
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through it, or read deliberately the biogra- 
Phies he offers of Daniel Webster, Thomas 
Benton, John Quincy Adams, Sam Hous- 
Robert Taft—Senators who stood for 
integrity and whose lives were marked by 
nat virtue of political courage. On the fore- 
of that volume, the young Senator from 
passachusetts quoted the words of Edmund 
ke, which the great Dublin-born British 


Su duties and the tyranny of the East India 
Be has put to hazard his ease, his 


the composition of all true glory.” 
oe F. Kennedy quoted Edmund Burke 
he his own conviction, remember- 
at the age of 38 that obloquy, abuse and 
gi are necessary ingredients of all true 
whan Spoke his own convictions, too, 
he asked why these Senators whose 


Profiles he X 
50, he drew acted as they did: they did 


was 
app 

1 5 and would ultimately be 
a outweighed his fear of public 


How grim these 
Words seem in retrospect: 
that Eni. e ee his fear of re- 
man i ot 8 or self overcame his recog- 
m in the t 
ot Past week we have thought 
toma rite martyred Presidents and par- 


i 


trai Abraham Lincoln, of that lon: 
from we for 15 days made the 8 
west 82 gton through New York and 
than Springfield. There is much more 
F. ial, external event to link John 


8 with Abraham Lincoln in our 


ee win a simplicity that 
h from Bible not only when 
0 voted Isaiah, but when he summoned 

e destiny: Together, let us explore 
ease pria conquer the deserts, eradicate dis- 


0 disease, and wur itself,” 
How significant that among his last words 
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was this reaffirmation of the humane and the 
civilized the Neanderthal and the 
primitive, In a world full of frustrations and 
irritations America’s leadership must be 
guided by the lights of learning and of 
reason.” 

The contrast is so evident there that this 
is the stuff of which authentic legends are 
made, the kind of authentic legends that 
grew up about Abraham Lincoln “when the 
barge captain and the flatboat man and the 
teller of coarse jokes were all forgotten and 
in the hearts of the people the new legend 
was weaving.” 

The legend of Abraham Lincoln is true. 
The legend of John Fitzgerald Kennedy will 
be equally authentic and equally true be- 
cause it enshrines the perennial contrast— 
on the one side, beauty, grace, love, vision, 
and reason; on the other side, ugliness, bru- 
tality, violence, and ignorance. 

Out of that contrast flow our national 
humiliation and shame. Al tagidu b’'Gas— 
Tell it not in Gath and publish it not in the 
streets of Ashkelon.” For, as James Reston 
said, "This decent country has been made to 
look uncivilized.” Private anger and private 
sorrow are not enough to redeem the events 
of the last 8 days. What we have witnessed 
is a crescendo of violence that began with 
the sniper’s bullet that took the Hfe of 
Medger Evans, grew with the bomb that de- 
stroyed the lives of four little children in 
Birmingham and found its climax in the 
sniper with a telescopic sight who slew our 
President, and the misguided primitive who 
slew the alleged slayer. 

Our only hope is to face this crescendo of 
violence and to face it squarely so that the 
shock will help us to recover a vision of our 
own. This Is the center of our sorrow and 
the crux of the challenge. Walter Lippmann 
writes, The treatment of human beings as 
things, as the mere instruments of power 
and ambition is without doubt the conse- 
quence of the decay of the belief in man as 
something more than an animal. The lib- 
erties we talk about defending today were 
established by men who took their concep- 
tion of man from the great central religious 
tradition of Western civilization and the 
liberties we inherit can almost certainly not 
survive the abandonment of that tradition.” 

Those are the words of Walter Lippmann 
who 35 years ago sought to find a new foun- 
dation for morals believing that that great 
tradition which he now callis “the central 
religious tradition of Western civilization” 
had lost its potency and that modern man 
had no choice but to begin to build anew. 
Walter Lippmann has had many experiences 
in the last 35 years, as we all have had many 
experiences, and he has come a long way 
from the position he took in 1929. We have 
all come a long way from our rejection of 
“the central religious tradition“ from the 
certainties of the twenties and the thirties 
to the doubts and the existential agonies of 
the 1960's, 

The legend of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
indeed the life of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
offers us a beacon for direction, He stood 
with every fiber of his being for that great 
central religious tradition of Western man— 
for the Judeo-Christian conception of man 
as endowed by his Creator with inalienable 
rights, as filled with potentiality, as entitled 
to that freedom which will enable him to 
develop and fulfill his capacities. He lived 
for that concept of man. He struggled for 
it. And, on November 22, he died for it. 

May we, who are the heirs of his struggle, 
reestablish now before it is too late, that 
conception of man as the child of God—re- 
establish the primacy of reason and learn- 
ing, the primacy of love and of faith and of 
brotherhood. Then out of our sorrow, out 
of our anguish, there may come this measure 
of good: a nation rededicated to the pursuit 
of democracy and the pursuit of peace. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following Washington 
Report of May 2, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
RENEGOTIATION ACT EXTENDED AGAIN 


The House this week extended for another 
2 years the Renegotiation Act of 1951, H.R, 
10669. While this is a highly technical bili 
which most laymen find hard to understand, 
Its purposes and its continued extension are 
legitimate subjects for serious consideration. 

The Renegotiation Act of 1951 was enacted 
on March 23, 1951, as a result of the out- 
break of the Korean war. Its purpose—to 
authorize the Government to recapture ex- 
cessive profits on certain Government con- 
tracts and related subcontracts. It ap- 
plied to: 

1, Department of Defense. 

2. Department of the Army. 

3. Department of the Navy. 


7. The General Services Administration, 

8. The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

9. The Atomic Energy Commission. 

The current bill adds the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

The Republican views on the Renegotia- 
tion Act are summed up in minority views 
in the report on the bill: “We belleve that 
steps should be taken to bring renegotia- 
tion to an orderly termination.” It is the 
Republican position that the act should not 
be made permanent in effect by renewals 
every 2 years. Instead, sound procurement 
practices should be substituted for renego- 
tiation. The report states: 

“With each extension of the Renegotla- 
tion Act, there were representations made to 
the committee that the procurement prac- 
tices were being improved with a view toward 
dispensing in the future with the need for 
renegotiation. Yet the day never comes 
when the procurement agencies are willing 
to throw away the renegotiation crutch, and 
learn to walk again—and we will never see 
that day so long as the committee continues 
its willingness to extend the Renegotiation 
Act without question. 

“The procurement agencies of the Govern- 
ment have ample powers to protect them- 
selves against windfall profits in Government 
contracts. As a matter of fact, experience 
in the private sector of the economy amply 
demonstrates that under a free enterprise 
system we should be concerned—not with 
the profits earned by a contractor—but with 
the prices at which the goods or services are 
offered to the Government. Renegotlation 
penalizes the efficient and rewards the inef- 
ficient. There is inherent in the renegotia- 
tion process the very element of cost-plus- 
a-percentage-of-cost contracting which is 
forbidden by law, if done directly.” 

All 10 Republicans on the Ways and Means 
Committee signed the minority views in an 
effort to enact an orderly transition in Gov- 
ernment procurement so that it would be 
made on “fixed rules of law” rather than 
on the “judgment by men.” 
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DALLAS STORY WELL RECEIVED 


Mail from all sections of the Nation shows 
that many people are grateful for having 
the record on Dallas set straight. While 
it is inevitable that there will be those who 
charge me with political motives in making 
the speech in the House of Representatives, 
most Americans are deeply concerned with 
fairplay and honesty and they appreciate 
having all the facts on Dallas. In the best 
American tradition when the people have all 
the facts their final judgment will be right 
and those who have tried so hard to down- 
grade and discredit Dallas will, themselves, 
be discredited. 


WASHINGTON EVENING STAR SUPPORTS DALLAS 


A significant editorial was printed in the 
Washington Evening Star on Wednesday, 
April 29, 1964. The editorial follows; 

“DALLAS AGAIN 

“Repetition is dull. But when a gross 
error of interpretation passes from the 
province of papers and magazines into that 
of books, it must, if it is a matter of na- 
tional importance, be refuted all over again. 

“Buch is now the case with the general 
proposition—or, feeling, to be strictly accu- 
Tate—that the prevalence of rightwing 
views in the city of Dallas was responsible 
for the assassination of President Kennedy. 

“The feeling was the immediate reaction 
of some newscasters and some news analysts 
who got their views into print or on the air 
before the facts were in. What was even 
more astonishing was the continuing defense 
of that feeling even after it became reason- 
ably clear that the late President was shot 
by @ man probably working alone, and that 
the killer, insofar as he held responsible 
political views, held those of the extreme 
left. Serious observers who had spent a 
good part of the McCarthy era denouncing 
the conspiracy theory of history immedi- 
ately embraced the theory and elaborated 
& vast conspiracy which included the entire 
Dallas police force just as openers. 

“The publication of ‘Dallas Public and 
Private,” by Warren Leslie, dignifies that 
feeling with hard covers and a dust jacket, 
and hence requires once more the assertion 
that President Kennedy was murdered not 
by antifiouridation thoughts, not by income- 
tax-repeal arguments, not by skepticism of 

try, but, as far as anyone can tell, 
by an individual named Lee Harvey Oswald.” 


Commemoration of Horace Mann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
4, the people of Franklin, Mass., whom I 
have the great honor and privilege of 
representing in the Congress, are com- 
memorating the birth of a man who was 
not only a distinguished citizen of their 
town and State, but one of the most in- 
fluential educators this country has 
produced. 

This is the day set aside by Franklin 
to honor its distinguished son, the fa- 
mous Horace Mann, who did so much for 
our Nation, our schools, and our chil- 
dren. It is most fitting that the towns- 
people of Franklin should pay well de- 
served tribute to this outstanding native 
son whose memorable contributions will 
long inspire and guide us and whose 
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great influence in preparing the forward 
march of American education will con- 
tinue to be felt for years to come. 

Franklin and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts are indeed proud of Hor- 
ace Mann, who is known as the father 
of the common school. The story of 
his life is one of devoted, unceasing 
service to his country and fellow man. 
As legislator, he not only served in the 
Massachusetts General Court from 1827 
to 1837, but also in the Congress from 
1848 to 1852. He resigned as secretary 
to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education (1837-48) to serve in Congress 
and after two terms, he took up the 
presidency in 1853 of Antioch College. 

Both as legislator and as educator, 
Mann gave of himself unflinchingly in 
the face of financial hardship and hos- 
tility from the general public and some 
of his colleagues in the educational 
world. 

His career contains for us elements of 
prophecy. 

During his service in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, Mann championed 
what were for his day the most progres- 
sive of humanitarian reforms—issues 
which even to this day comprise some of 
the great public questions coming before 
the Congress for debate and review. 

He advocated the principle of religious 
freedom. He tried to improve the lot of 
the mentally ill, He saw in the prison 
system an opportunity for enlightened 
rehabilitation rather than vengeful pun- 
ishment. He even anticipated the pres- 
ent war on poverty with his own cam- 
paign to eliminate pauperism from his 
State. 

His greatest energies, however, were in 
the field of education and for these ac- 
complishments he is best known today. 
At a time when schools were generally 
exclusive, sectarian, and costly, he 
worked to achieve free, secular education 
for all Americans. 

His was an overwhelming task, as his- 
torians point out. While Massachusetts 
was the most advanced of the States in 
education in his day, there was much 
room for improvement. The public 
schools were virtually without financial 
support. Textbooks and teaching meth- 
ods were antiquated. Public school 
buildings were few and inadequate. 

To these and many other problems, 
Horace Mann proposed and implemented 
solutions. His 12 annual reports, as sec- 
retary of the State board of education, 
are considered landmarks in American 
educational history. 4 

Perhaps his most compelling argument 
in favor of the expenditure of public 
funds for schools was that education has 
a market value. He contended that “the 
aim of industry is served, and the wealth 
of the country is augmented, in propor- 
tion to the diffusion of knowledge.” 

He set out to convince Massachusetts’ 
industrialists that educated labor far ex- 
celled ignorant labor in productivity and 
by 1848 the annual State appropriations 
for education had doubled and local tax- 
ation mushroomed. 

In updating the curriculum, Mann in- 
sisted that education must have a prac- 
tical value. He studied the problems of 
laborers, artisans, and machinists, then 
saw to it that courses of vocational study 
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were offered which would prepare the 

people for their respective occupations. 
Not only did he propose to educate 

youth for the problems of his own time.— 
The history of the future— 


He predicted— 
is to be widely different from that of the 
past. The stream of time is changing its 
direction. * * * We must prepare ourselves 
to move with safety through the new realms, 
we are now entering. 


This wise statement might well be 
made today. 

He attacked the problem of obtaining 
qualified teachers from two directions. 
First, he demanded higher pay and better 
working conditions for teachers. Sec- 
ond, he demanded that teachers be more 
thoroughly prepared for their profession, 
and to this end he sought the establish- 
ment of the first State normal school in 
Massachusetts in 1839. 

He promoted conventions and insti- 
tutes to help teachers to improve them- 
selves professionally. He founded the 
Common School Journal both for the 
benefit of teachers and as a means of pre- 
senting his programs to the public. No 
group is more indebted for its profes- 
sional standing and financial security 
than are the members of the teaching 
profession to Horace Mann. 


In his baccalaureate address in 1859 
a few weeks before his death, Mann told 
his Antioch students: 

Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity. 


Horace Mann was among those fore- 
sighted individuals of the last century 
who saw in a strong system of free public 
education a nation’s priceless resource. 
This was his legacy, and as we look back 
on the achievements and dreams of this 
great educator, we do well to recall his 
wise admonition, as timely for our day 
as for his: 

In our country and in our times no man is 
worthy of the honored name of statesman, 
who does not include the highest, practicable 
education of the people in all of his plans of 
administration. 


I am proud indeed to join with the 
people of Franklin in commemorating 
the contributions of this great educator 
to Massachusetts and to the Nation. 
Horace Mann was one of our greatest 
Americans, He has brought enduring 
luster to Franklin and to all of us. 


Remarks of the President to the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Constitution Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix the eloquent remarks of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson on April 27, 1964, to 
delegates attending the annual meeting 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, D.C. 
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President Johnson's remarks follow: 


8 OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE US. 
HaMBrE OF COMMERCE, CONSTITUTION HALL 
(As actually delivered) 

you very much. 

i suppose it might not be entirely ac- 
Curate, to greet you as “My fellow Demo- 
oe but Iam very proud to welcome you 

your Capital Oity as my fellow Americans. 
PS Week the railroad dispute was settled 

thout a strike, and without compulsion. 
A The previous week it was announced that 

ur gross national product had reached 
860814 billion in the first quarter of this 
par Arson the longest period of uninter- 
5 ea 384 sn in the peacetime history 
io few weeks ago, since I became President, 
aie largest tax cut in all American history, 
hae two centuries, went into effect for 
= erican families and for American private 

terprise. I understand that some of you 
a have an interest in taxes. But I must 
Poe ca to you this morning. We haven't 

y anything for business this week. 

OU know, Vice President Barkley told the 
Wes. about the man whose son went to 
Point. He got his brother a veteran's 

he gave his daughter a job in the 
d finally he went back and the old 
Prosi eg fighting him and just giving him 
er in the campaign working for his 
tomer t. He said, How could you do this 
for you „Here are all the things I have done 


He ere Fpi but you haven't done any- 


— Wwe haven't done anything yet this 
Monda but please remember, this is only 

Tim y morning, 
dent ac are good. As I told your new presi- 
hen he came down on the plane with 


Office, an 


good to be here with you. 
1 = ty-seven years ago this month I came 
the & newly elected Congressman aboard 
train with the President. I like to re- 
3 old and dear friend Harry BYRD 
and I both arrived in Washington 
Are both still here, and about the only 
around, New Dealers that are still 
ra ington has changed very little: since 
very Ot long ago I called in one of the 
works gat and very busy young men I have 
E TONN me, and I said to him, rather 
— because I was in a hurry, “The 
pis want to know what we are going to do 
abou a farm bill. Let's get our recom- 
back aons up right away.” He came right 
we have ies an “Mr. President, I don’t think 
consider that. I don’t have a file 


ro them if we owe it. we will pay it.” 
country Han been has changed 4 little, the 
country changed much, and what the 
Quires aoe and what the country re- 
N, what our national leadership in 
ational Capital requires, I think you 


Ought to kn, 
ow that it 
to ai must change from 


A CHANGING NATION 


3 this morning I want to follow the ad- 
George Washington, our first President, 
With m hen he said, “Let your discourse 
n of business be short and compre- 

So in these lust 150 days of my 
tion, § months, your national lead- 


h year for the last 3 years, with the 
new Doaa Tation, with new demands and 
budgets upon us, our local end our State 

have materially increased over the 
Rational I think it is only natural that our 
vou tale a would increase. I hope, as 
Four Cin — pudgets, that you think of 

e 

it over the last ip et has happened to 
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During the last 3 years, our budget in- 
creased because of increase in population 
about $5 billion per year, until it got in the 
general vicinity of $100 billion and 190 mil- 
lion people and a world of 3 billion that we 
are dealing with. 

When I came into office, I had 37 days to 
wrap up a budget involving $100 billion. The 
budget last year was $98.8 billion. If I in- 
creased it $5 billion, and we have a number 
of built-in increases like military pay raises— 
it was already voted; we had no choice; we 
had to pay them—that budget would be 
$103.8 billion if we followed the normal, 
natural, ordinary. course that we had fol- 
lowed the last 3 years. 

After 37 days and nights, we brought that 
budget down to $98.9 billion. In other words, 
we cut last year’s budget—the expenditures 
that we made last year. We asked Congress 
to give us only enough money to expend this 
year and we reduced that budget of last year, 
not increased it by $5 billion, but reduced 
it by $1 billion. That budget does not go 
into effect until June 30 of this year. We 
have to submit it and the Congress has to 
approve it and take each one of 15 appro- 
priation bills. But we did not ask for $5 
billion additional. We asked for $1 billion 
less. 

In doing that, we cut last year's deficit In 
half. Last year our deficit between our ex- 
penditures and our income was in the neigh- 
borhood of $9 billion. We proposed to cut 
that deficit from $9 billion to $434 billion. 

Next, we cut Federal employment. This 
March—and it is difficult in rising popula- 
tion with increased needs, with State and 
local governments“ expenditures and em- 
ployment going up like that —to hold to 
where you are. We cut Federal employment, 
March of this year, below March last year by 
some 13,000. That is not much, but I would 
have thrown my hat to the ceiling if it had 
just been 1, and I am taking pleasure in 
delivering a letter to Senator Byrd today, 
telling him at least 1 month, the month of 
March, we have 13,000 employces less than 
we had last year. 

When my budget does get into effect on 
June 30, I think we will materially reduce 
employees all across the board. One of the 
reasons for that is Secretary McNamara cut 


‘approximately 1,000 out, which had already 


been appropriated out for, and budgeted for, 
by closing installations. We closed 1 in- 
stallation and got 100,000 letters of protest. 


I don’t know what you think about it, but 

I do hope that if you are interested in cut- 

ting the number of employees and reducing 

tures and operating a wise and 

frugal and thrifty Government, that you, 
too, will write once in a while. 
CUTTING OUT WASTE 


We are cutting waste where we find it. 
We are cutting inefficlency where we can 
prove it. We are cutting out the nonessen- 
tials so we can better support what is essen- 
tial. We are determined the people shall 
have what they need and we hope to have 
a frugal and thrifty Government, striving 
for a dollar’s value for every dollar spent, 
a dollar's return for every dollar invested. 
That was a statement I made 24 hours after 
I took office. That is a statement I repeat 
every day to my Cabinet, to my administra- 
tors, and to anyone else who will listen to me, 

In doing what we have done, we have en- 
deavored to shut down unneeded installa- 
tions of other wars. We have closed down 
some obsolete, unnecessary, what you might 
call illustrative cavalry forts in this missile 
age. They have been carried over from other 
times and other needs, but no one has 
really walked in and said, “I am pulling down 
the curtain.” We have done that so we can 
sustain the muscle of our might, to have 
more missiles for these times and the times 
to come. 
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I can tell you with positive assurance that 
your country has never been mili- 
tarily than it is at this hour. I can tell you 
without the. slightest fear of contradiction 
for the next months that I am going to be in 
this office we are determined to keep it that 
way. We are always going to keep our guard 
up, but our hand out, searching for some 
way to avoid a nuclear holocaust. We are 
determined that no nation shall ever ex- 
ceed us in preparedness, and none shall ever 
excel us in the pursuit of honorable peace, 
for we shall keep both our reason and our 
readiness at all times. 

As this Nation can be reasonable without 
becoming restless in its relations with other 
nations, I believe earnestly and genuinely 
that this Government must be more frugal 
without becoming less compassionate here 
at home. 

Private citizens and public officials don't 
have to be loose with the dollar to prove 
that they are liberals and progressives. They 
do not have to be callous to prove that they 
are conservative. 

We cut on estimated needs of the mili- 
tary almost $10 billion before it ever got to 
the President. After it got to the President 
we cut more than $1 billion, and with other 
departments, more than $3 billion before we 
started putting back in. Then we added 
poverty in Appalachia and other things for 
hungry children and fathers with 11 chil- 
dren and who have only $20 on which to 
support them. We put back $2 billion, still 
staying under last year's budget by $1 bil- 
lion, but If you take all of the money you 
are spending on poverty in Appalachia, it 18 
just around 1 percent of the entire budget. 
I ask you—I ask you—aren’t you willing 
to take a penny out of a dollar to try to make 
taxpayers out of tax eaters? 


one big tent, and all America is welcome 
until November, and we_will welcome every- 
body then, but we will expect some of you 
to go across the street. 


say, “I was there when it happened,” and 
your people can point — My great uncle or 
cousin or aunt or grandpa or grandma had 
a part to do in that.” 
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afford to come to Washington and belong to 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

I talked to an old friend of mine the other 
day whose brother brought me to Washing- 
ton as a secretary at $260 a month 32 years 
ago. He owns the world's largest ranch and 
he does not have any trouble getting three 
meals a day, because he has oil and gas under 
practically every acre of it. But he had 
invested in some Latin American countries 
where the ancient enemies of mankind were 
still operating—disease and ignorance, and 
Ulteracy—and guess what our conversa- 
tion was about—not about the million acres 
ne owned in the United States which it could 
have been about, not about the tax bill, but 
about the 60,000-acre ranch that he once 
owned in Cuba. 

I never want to contemplate talking to 
the builders and the owners of America 
about something they once owned here, but 
before you get too cocky, please remember 
you are outnumbered in the world 17 to 1, 


ities in Inez, Ky. One had 11, one had 8, 
and one had 6. The father of one had fin- 
the third grade. His boy had grown 
to 18 and he quit at the third grade too, and 
girl quit at 17 in the third grade. I 
with him to please keep those chil- 
in school if he could. 
you don’t remember anything else, I 
say to you, remember this becaues it is in 
the interest of each of you, regardless of what 
party you belong to and regardless of your 


that are idle in their homes and there are 
young people adrift in the streets, and when 
there are thousands that are out of school 
and millions that are out of work, and the 
aged are lying embittered in their beds. 


HOSPITAL COSTS FACING ELDERLY 
This man told me that he sat up until 


market at 20 years old and he worked until 
he was 65, that would have been 45 years at 
$24 a year, which would have brought him 
about $1,100 or $1,200, and multiply that by 
8.75 over what it earns over 45 years. You 
get about $4,000 that he would have had, but 
he is prohibited from doing that because his 
Government had not gotten that far along 


It is like the fellow down in my country 


lived over in the backwoods of Texas—not 
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far from where I live—and he said, “What 
about the stamps?” and he said, “What 
stamps?” You had to get stamps to buy 
meat in those days. He said, “Well, the OPA 
stamps. How many stamps do I owe?” “Oh,” 
he said, “You are talking about the OP. & A. 
Well, we never did put that in down here.“ 

We never have put in this program where 
a man can take a dollar a month out of his 
wages and his employer can put a dollar to 
match it, and that $2 will provide him 
at the end of 40 years $4,000 to pay his 
hospital bills. What he has saved then can 
pay his own doctor and he can select any 
doctor he wants to and what he has saved 
up he can pay on his doctor, but this will 
take care of his hospital. 

Head as well as heart tells us if we look 
in the head and have good judgment, we will 
act now. The poverty of other people is 
already a mounting burden. How much? 
You are now paying $4 billion a year for 
public assistance. You are now paying $8 
billion a year for police and health and fire 
departments. The costs are high and they 
are going higher and higher. Unless you at- 
tack the causes of poverty itself, you are 
going to be shoveling it out to the tax- 
eaters instead of producing and training 
taxpayers. 

I went in this eastern Kentucky town and 
I was real stimulated to see 600 people being 
trained. Fifty of them were in a cosmetology 
class, learning how to fix up ladies’ hair, 
and all of them will have a job when they 
get out. Another sizable group was in an 
auto mechanics class, and I said, “What is 
that great big piece of steel?” and he said, 
“That is the rear end of a truck." 


We are teaching those people who have no 
skills some skills, and it is costing us $31 a 
week for them to do it so they can live. But 
when they get off at the end of 1 year, they 
will be able to hold a job, and we have a 
good many more jobs in a good many more 
classifications than we have people to fill. 
So if the 9 million families who are poor 
can earn just $3,000 a year, personal income 
would climb more than $11 billion per year. 
All of those people would become taxpayers 
having deducts made to their checks instead 
of taxeaters from the deducts from your 
check. 

This is only one simple example that I am 
giving you. Waste is not unique to Wash- 
ington. Neither is it only the product of 
what Government does. Sometimes greater 
waste comes from a society and what that 
society leaves undone, Racial and religious 
discrimination last year, according to the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
cost us $15 billion because we wanted to 
say a Negro or a Mexican or somebody else 
couldn't work at this kind of a job. Unused 
or underused manpower costs us even more, 
and that is why this administration is dedi- 
cated to lifting off the burdens which weigh 
down our national productivity, our national 
expansion, and our national prosperity. 

You know, business has changed since the 
1930's, and I can tell you that Government 
has changed since that time, too. How has 
business changed? . 

CONDITION OF BUSINESS 

Corporation profits after taxes, when I 
came to Washington in late 1931, for the 
year 1932, every corporation in this country, 
after they paid their taxes, had a net loss 
of $3% billion. Now, that was a conserva- 
tive Government. Mr. Hoover wasn't respon- 
sible for all the things that happened, but 
no one ever charged him with being adven- 
turesome, reckless, and wasteful, but they lost 
$34 billion, all of the corporations of 
America. 

Ten years later, in 1942, we changed that 
loss and made 89 ½ billion, all of the corpo- 
rations. That is after taxes, because people 
talk a lot about taxes these days, but after 
the taxes were paid they made $914 billion 
in 1942. 
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In 1952, it stepped up to $17.2 billion. I 
am not talking about administrations, be- 
cause it is almost double there, and that 
was President Elsenhower's administration— 
1942 was ours and 1952 was his—but in 10 
years—that was the year he was elected, 
1952—but our prosperity continued during 
his 8 years, with a couple of recessions, 
where, in 1962, corporation profits after 
taxes—all of you feel sorry for yourselves 
now—all of you have a martyr complex and 
all of you think you are mistreated and all 
of you who haven't this experience of once 
owning a 60,000-acre ranch and not owning 
it any more, I want to show you how bad 
off you are—you made $24,600 million in 
1962, up 17 to 24 from 1952 to 1962. 

In 1 year, from 1962 to 1963, it. jumped 
to $27.1 billion, and it is estimated for 1964 
to be $30 billion after taxes. 

The return on the net worth for the aver- 
age railroad—and I am getting to be an ex- 
pert on railroads these last few days—the 
return they made on their net worth—and 
they are down at the bottom of the heap, 
was 2.2 in 1961 but that jumped to 3.7 in 
1963, almost double. But on this $27 bil- 
lion, which is going to be $30 billion this 
year, the return on net worth for all manu- 
facturing companies was 10 percent. That is 
the average in the United States. 

Now, the first 311 corporations that have 
been tabulated that reported to the Federal 
Reserve, a very nonpartisan organization and 
& very sound organization led by a very able 
man, Mr. William McChesney Martin, who 
served under many administrations, the first 
311 corporations tabulated this first quarter, 
January, February, and March, show a 23- 
percent increase over the same period in 
1963. That is what the first quarter in 1964 
looks like 

So, in this new day, I do not accept the 
viewpoint on either side that business and 
Government are inherently hostile oppo- 
nents, We would work much closer together 
if we didn’t have some public relations men 
and mim hing machines getting state- 
ments out for each of us, to get our 
name in the paper and show that we attack 
somebody. 

Iremember the Bond Club asked Mr, Ray- 
burn to come and speak to them after he 
introduced that death sentence amendment, 
the Holding Company Act, in 1935. They 
called it a death sentence. It would kill all 
of them. It didn’t kin any of them. They all 
got richer, but it kept them from swindling 
a bunch of widow women. 

They wanted to be nice to him 1 day when 
he was presiding over a hearing. They said, 
“Why don't you come up to New York some 
time and make a speech?” He felt like mak- 
ing a speech to the Bond Club like I felt like 
coming to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
He was a little bit kind of like a mule, you 
are trying to put the bridle on and he is a 
little bit shy and holding back, but he ac- 
cepted and I thought of what he said when 
Mr. Carey said he was awfully disappointed 
I was not going to make it over here, and I 
thought T couldn't make it here because I 
have a rough schedule today. 

When he was flying back with me, he said, 
“I just think you ought to come and let us 
know each other better.” I thought about 
what Mr. Rayburn said. He told them, “Yes, 
he would come right in the middle of that 
big fight.” He went up there and the fellow 
that introduced him was a little embarrassed. 
He was not President and they couldn't do 
like they did this morning and just say “The 
President of the United States.“ You don't 
have to say any more. You don't have to say 
a good President, a bad President, a middle- 
sized President. Tou just say The Presi- 
dent,” and that is the proper way to intro- 
duce the President. But I don't always do 
things the proper way, as you have observed 
in the newspapers. 

There is something good that comes out of 
everything, When lightning struck Lady 
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Bird's plane out in Cleveland the other day, 
it scared us for a moment, but a lot of good 
came out of it. She is willing to start riding 
with me again now. 
I told Dick Nixon the other night when I 
went out to Chicago to speak—I met Dick 
back from Vietnam and Rockefeller 
and Goldwater going out—and I hope they 
are not too disappointed if we do well out 
there, because it is all our boys, all of our 
country, but I told Dick that from now on 
I didn’t know whether I was—I was at the 
Gridiron Club and they were roasting all of 
Us. I said I don’t know whether a fellow is 
Safer being a guest of the newspaper people 
Phil age) he is worse off having them as his 


But anyway, we put in a new rule at the 
1 Ranch if I ever get to go down there 
have just been down there twice in 5 
months. A crisis seems to develop every 
pa nearly, and they would really ruin me 
I happened to be there when a crisis devel- 
Oped, but I will tell you one thing for sure: 
any of you show up at the LBJ Ranch, we 
ve some new rules, Everybody is going to 
whe; from now on, and I am going to do 
hk Lady Bird tells me, and we are going 
make everybody drink nothing but pure 
Tain water or Pepsi-Cola. 
No, I was saying that there is not anything 
menten wrong with business und govern- 
nt, along with labor and agriculture and 
Public at large getting along, that they 
inseparable partners in building a more 
perous America. 


NEED FOR COOPERATION 


ms dune people say I talk out of both sides of 
ae I don’t know why you have to be 
Wor! and promanager or anti- 

All pager and proworkingman because they 
woe: the capitalist, the manager, and the 
Profit go together to make up the 
System, and this is the free enterprise 
3 So tomorrow I am having Mr. Carey, 
dred exe@itive vice president, and a hun- 
to kes ter businessmen to talk about how 
won't P from raising prices so that inflation 
dollar eat the dollar away and make it a soft 
be of a hard dollar, where it will 
hee something to you, where you won't 
the condition repeated where 10 years 

you buy a house for $10,000 and that 


hi 
hous Would now cost $22,000, that same 


Each one of us, with the profits we are 
making, we are going to try to reduce prices 
ae y weeny bit or hold prices where they 
ers of Hen I am going to call in the lead- 
—.— the workingmen of this country this 

8 Week and tell them the same thing. 
Shur May be talking out of both sides of 
am Praduth, but the way I feel about it, I 

President of all the people. 
fice ri this administration came into of- 

1 “he Nation faced a recession and the 

ae of high unemployment. The first 
Med did was to reject the expedient of 
T 1 Sedatives. I have seen the WPA. 
1934 ed very closely with it back in 1933, 
work and 1935, but instead of having make- 
causes adatves. I wanted to go after the 
think and I wanted to produce a cure, and I 

N you know the record. 

Sis ae What is the record? The revision of 
8 E eration schedule was made in 1962. 
Sia car ae bong yers and it was a wise 
° neficial one, and it has hel 
“he Government. on 
ere was the Investment Tax Credit that 
a 8 We have had the tax cut this 

' ive biggest one in the 188 years of his- 

5 since you had a President. 

© have the Trade Expansion Act to keep 
Markets Producers competitive in world 
j where we can sell something besides 
tu ee and the increasingly success- 
define E on our balance-of-payments 


The first quarter is al 
5 Ways better, and you 
can't judge the other quarters by the first, 
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and it is not accurate and we are not sure, 
but I am telling you it makes me mad when 
I see the first quarter is about to balance 
out when we have had these huge losses. I 
said to Secretary McNamara only last night 
at dinner, “Please get some of your top colo- 
nels and generals out talking to these other 
countries about things they can buy in the 
way of equipment from us so we can get 
some of their money back over here. 
ECONOMY DRIVE 


We have a drive on in every agency of this 
Government and you may get tired about 
hearing about it—they already have—I see 
them leak to these cocktail columnists that 
run around to each one of these Cabinet 
departments, What do you know that you 
can whisper to me?” and I see they say I talk 
a little rough to the Cabinet and the inde- 
pendent offices and they say a little corn, 
and they say I shouldn't be insisting on 
efficiency and economy and I drive them too 
hard, and I am going to get-sick because I 
am working too hard, and all that stuff, but 
we are insisting on efficiency and economy 
because if we don’t stop this spiral, the sky 
is the limit. We will go the way the other 
nations have done. 

The emphasis, and all of our actions, are 
on the importance of private investment. 
All of these have borne fruit in the good 
times America is enjoying now. I know the 
total burden of Government at all levels is 
heavy. I ask you to remember that your 
Federal Government is large and your share 
of its burden great, but the expenses of the 
Federal Government haven’t gone up like 
the State and city. You ought to look at 
how much they have increased, but your 
Federal Government has a position that no 
one else has—we have to stand and preserve 
freedom in our time. 

When we cut the nuclear production the 
other day, our nuclear production was up 
here, and all of the targets we would be re- 
quired to use it against are down here, and 
that is all we would need. I just cut it that 
much. I still have that much in between 
on the chart, that much safety valve. When 
I tried to do that, you have no idea how 
much effort, how they tried to hold me back, 
and they said, “You will lose 400 men in this 
man’s district and he is running for reelec- 
tion this year.” I said, “I am not going to 
operate a WPA nuclear project or WPA De- 
fense Department. Let’s put that over in 
poverty and let's put that over in Appa- 
lachia where we are ding 1 percent of 
our budget, but let’s don’t put it over here 
in Defense where we are spending 50 per- 
cent of the budget. Let’s have the bombers, 
the missiles, and the men and the marines 
that we need. I am not going to use it un- 
less they are needed.” 

You know, a friend of mine is running for 
President, and he is higher up in the mili- 
tary than I am. He is a general, and I 
stayed in about 25 years and never got but 
one promotion. When I got to be President, 
I got mad and resigned. But when I quit 
I was the equivalent of about a major or a 
chicken colonel, but when Castro got upset 
and all frustrated and excited, you remember, 
down in Cuba and cut our water off, I got 
all these recommendations from these ex- 
perts and I was new in the job and didn’t 
know quite just how to handle everything, 
but they told me, “Land the marines. Send 
the marines in.“ I studied it over and figured 
it out and went home and talked to Lady 
Bird about it—we don’t have to shoot from 
our hip and let’s not just go berserk here, 
because Castro has talked in too strong a 
voice, Wouldn't it be better to send in one 
little admiral to cut that water off than to 
send in all of these marines to turn it on, 
and that is what we did. But that costs 
money, even that admiral or that battalion 
of marines. 

You take away arms out of the Federal 
budget, the military costs, you take away the 
costs of the past wars, the veterans that are 
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on pensions that lost their legs and arms, you 
take away the defense and the security items 
and this year, 1964, Federal purchases of 
goods and services to our national gross prod- 
uce will be within one-half of 1 percent of 
what it was in 1929. 

I want you to remember that, When you 
eliminate the war picture, the defense pic- 
ture, the thing that is keeping you from 
having somebody rap on your door at mid- 
night and click their boots and tell you 
“Get up in your gown and come out to a 
concentration camp,” when you take away 
that protection, you are within one-half of 
1 percent of 1929, and it is going to be lower 
than at any time in any postwar year. 

A GOVERNMENT TO DEPEND ON 


You have only one Government, and all of 
you rely on it a lot more than you realize. 
You rely on it in Panama and you rely on it 
in Guantanamo and you rely on it in Cyprus 
and you rely on it in Zanzibar and you rely 
on it in Brazil and you never know what mo- 
ment you will need it. When you need it, 
you mean business, and you want it to come. 
If you wipe that out, you are doing just 
about what you are doing in the Federal 
Government in 1929. That is 25 years ago, 
and I challenge any rock-ribbed, private 
enterprise, freedom-loving member of the 
chamber of commerce, to tell me his budget 
is the same as it was 25 years ago, when his 
revenues had increased proportionately with 
ours. 

So your task and mine is to make sure that 
that government functions, not to obstruct— 
you ought not to do that to us. You ought 
not to oppose. You ought not to prevent it 
from functioning. 

I ask you what would happen to your busi- 
ness if each day your stockholders—and that 
is what you are in this Government—spent 
all day long, like one or two of them do at an 
annual board meeting, criticizing what you 
do and finding fault with everything you do, 
and resolutely against you every day, every 
week—just as fast as those mimeographs can 
turn them out, 

Now, you are stockholders in this Govern- 
ment, and every time you hit me, I am the 
only President you have. You make me a 
little bit weaker to do the things that you 
have hired metodo. I don’t expect to muffie 
criticism. Every one of you say we invite free 
Speech in our country and we want free 
speech and we want criticism—don’t you— 
every one of you do. But there is a limit to 
how much you want, and there is a ceiling 
on how much is good for you. 

Most of these countries tear themselves to 
pieces fighting among themselves, and I have 
never even announced for the Presidency. I 
said I am going to stay in this job and be 
President to all of the people as long as I 
can. I am going to follow my political phil- 
osophy, which is this, and it is stated and 
written and almost in stone and steel: 


PERSONAL CREDO 


Iam a freeman first, and I am proud I am 
free and I treasure it and I am glad of it, I 
am an American second, and you don’t know 
how I appreciate the citizenship that goes 
with that flag. Being an American is the 
proudest thing you can be except being free 
and a public servant honored to be the Presi- 
dent of all of the people, third, and a Demo- 
crat fourth—in that order. 


I have been rejecting the political advice 
of experts for 32 years that I have been in 
this game, but I still have the old-fashioned 
feeling that if you will take care of the next 
generation, this generation will take care of 
you, and that is the kind of a course that I 
embarked on. 

So this morning I would like specifically to 
ask your support, not in the election, but for 
a purpose that I regard as most vital. I will 
see you later about the election. Today, in 
the State and local governments throughout 
the land, there are 1,000 offices that pay more 
than the salary of a Cabinet officer. Now, 
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here are 9 or 10 men with the President who 
are responsible for whether we send in the 
Marines or send in an admiral, whether we 
handle $100 billion carefully—I don’t know 
how many of you handle a billion—I know 
one corporation made 83 ½ billion profits this 
past year, and I was mighty proud to see 
them make it. It didn’t hurt my feelings 
just a bit and I just thought it was a won- 
derful year—but these men are handling $100 
billion for you. They are handling your 
children for you. They are handling your 
life for you, and they are handling your civil 
defense for your, and there are at least 1,000 
of them in State and local governments that 
made more than they do. 

There are at least 290 top appointive Fed- 
eral executives receiving the same or less pay 
than a top career man that works under him. 
I don’t know how many of you have people 
working under you that make more than 
you do, but that is what you have here with 
the best Cabinet that I have ever seen assem- 
bled here in Washington, and I can say so 
without bragging because I didn’t appoint a 
single one of them. 

Now, I am asking your support, and it is 
going to cost you very little, and it is going 
to save you a lot, and it is going to give you a 
great deal more protection. The middle-level 
positions pay less than half the comparable 
scales of business and industry. The few 
million dollars that the Johnson administra- 
tion has proposed to correct these inequali- 
ties could be paid by an increase of one one- 
hundredth of 1 percent in the efficiency of 
the Federal management, and some of the 
top and most valuable men to me are out in 
my ofice now wanting to see me, because 
they are borrowing money, and can’t stand 
it any longer, and want to go home, and I 
won't see them. I won't take their resigna- 
tions. I am not looking for political patron- 
age. I am looking for performance. 

I don't want to give any figures, but one 
of the great economic advisers, one of the 
ablest men in Government, has to maintain 
two homes and three children in college and 
a sick wife, and he has borrowed $16,000 to 
serve the Government in the last 3 years, 50 
he has to quit. He is giving up. He can get 
twice as much back in private business work- 
ing for a university than you allow us to pay 
him. 


Now, I am asking your support to do some- 
thing about that for yourself, so it will show 
on your tax return, so I will have some good 
management, and we can catch corruption, 
we can stop it before it gets going, we can 
have some businesslike practices, and we can 
do a good job, and these men get half of what 
you pay yours. 

Finally, I would say to you this: Whatever 
else you have—and you may not have much 
this morning—but you can go home and tell 
your friends that you have an independent, 
taxpaying, light-bill-saving President in the 
White House. You have one who has great 
faith in his country, because there is no 
other of the 120 lands where a man could 
come from where I was to where I am. 

OPPORTUNITY 


I have a little house where I was born, the 
son of a tenant farmer, a picture of which is 
hanging up in my bedroom, because every 
night when I go to bed and every morning 
when I wake up, I call it the opportunity 
house. No one could look at that house and 
the way it looks, and not say There is still 
opportunity in America.” So I have faith 
in America and what I want you to know is 
that I have faith in private enterprise be- 
cause it is what made America. 

What I know of opportunity and initiative 
and enterprise I learned from life itself. I 
started out at a dollar a day on a road gang, 
working for the lowest bidder. He tried to 
make up what he had left on the table out 
. It was the best training I 
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I came here this morning to pledge Mr. 
Nellan and Mr. Carey and the rest of you 
good people in this organization your Goy- 
ernment's restraint and responsibility and 
to pledge you a hand that means only to 
help, and I hope never to hinder so long as 
the public interest is being served. I ask 
from you only the same restraint in those de- 
cisions which you make which affect the gen- 
eral economic well-being, responsibility in 
choosing to support or not support the poli- 
cies and proposals of the Government which 
serves all of the people. That is your busi- 
ness. 

These last 27 years since I came here to 
Washington, representing half our economic 
history, in that span the material welfare of 
the average American has gained as much 
as in the years before, and I am determined 
that we shall set a course, and we shall hold 
to it, which will gain for all people more in 
the next 27 than we gained in the last 27. 

I believe this strong and this rich and 
this successful Nation can bring peace to 
the world and I believe it so strongly I am 
going to work for it and fight for it and I 
hope get it. 

I not only want to bring peace to the 
world, but I want to bring peace to all of 
our lives and think about the problems that 
keep you awake at night, and think about 
what you would do if you were the father 
of 11 and had 4 days’ work, so I want to 
bring peace to all of our lives. I know you 
think that is a big order, but Iam not going 
to shrink from It. Iam going to work toward 
it. 

They said in the railroad strike, “What are 
you going to do when the nogotiations bust 
up?“ I said, I am not thinking about that, 
because they are not going to bust up. We're 
going to settle it." They wanted me to 
threaten them with this and threaten them 
with that, and guesstimate on this and that, 
and I just never would do it. I said I was 
perfectly confident that if these railroad men 
that run the carriers don’t know more about 
the railroad business than I do, then they 
have been overpaid for a long time. If these 
union men don’t know more about the needs 
of their people than I do, they ought to get 
new union leaders. So if you have free, col- 
lective bargaining, let’s get the Government 
out of it and lock the door and you sit down 
here and work it out and I am going to keep 
you here until you do. 

Labor would raise this question, and car- 
riers would raise that question every time 
they came in with a bunch of things that 
haunted them about what the Government 
might do or what they were doing. I just 
said there is only one thing I can tell you, 
and that is, get out your speech, write down 
your gripe, and the Government will give 
you a fair shake. I don’t care if you are the 
biggest man in the land or the littlest man 
in the land, that is what we are going to do 
to you and go on back and settle this thing, 
and they did. 

So this is the work of our generation, as 
I see it, yours and mine. 

I must get back to your work at the White 
House and, I guess, let you get back to your 
work on me. = 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, another 


years has come and gone, and once again, 
as we have done for many years now, we 
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pause in our day’s work to celebrate 
Polish Independence Day. 

This day and occasion is always hal- 
lowed to me, and I am sure to other 
Members óf the House, because it sig- 
nifies the determined, persevering strug- 
gles of the great Polish people to be free, 
to be liberatėd from the bondage that 
encompasses them, from the slavery that 
binds them, from the tyranny that af- 
flicts and persecutes them. 

When will Poland be liberated is a 
question that we might well ask ourselves 
today. 

Is it just a vain hope, as some believe, 
that will not be realized in our lifetime, 
or is it, as I and many others believe, an 
ever-present prospect that may come 
upon us sooner than we think, even with 
startling suddenness. Many favorable 
factors are working today on the side of 
Polish independence and freedom. 

First, there is that age-old determina- 
tion, that indomitable will, that dogged 
resolve never to give in to Communist 
oppression, that undimmed obstinacy to 
fight to the end, to rely on God and His 
help and on friends of the free world, 
and the great faith and courage which 
has been so characteristic of the Polish 
people throughout their long, eventful, 
tragic history, for who can excel the 
Polish in personal gallantry, what nation 
in this world has made greater sacrifices 
for freedom, for independence, for self- 
determination and the right to live their 
own free lives. 


What people have been through more 
blood baths, massive slaughter, frightful 
suffering, long-sustained tragedy than 
the Polish? 


What people has persevered so long 
against the great odds of hideous brutal 
force, against the armed might of god- 
less, imperial masters, against the wiles 
and cunning of diabolical, ruthless Com- 
munist masters? 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the Poles have given 
to the world a great, enduring example 
of gallantry, valor, determination, and 
loyalty to ideals. Untutored and unsung, 
unequipped, unarmed for the most part, 
frequently betrayed and abandoned, 
often the victims of ruthless treachery so 
base as not to be duplicated in history, 
yet nothing could swerve, nothing could 
block, nothing could prevent the forward 
march of the Polish people toward their 
goals, nothing could break their spirit, 
their will to triumph in the end over their 
cruel masters. 

Our Nation well knows the fine qual- 
ities of the Polish people because there 
are many of them hereamong us. They 
have been tested in the fierce crucible 
of war, they have served and labored in 
the calm days of peace, but always they 
have been trustworthy and just and pa- 
triotic, always they have come willingly 
and bravely to the support of the country 
and its ideals, and its principles, and its 
free way of life, and they have never 
given up reliance on prayer and the ul- 
timate redemption of the precious spir- 
itual and human values which the great 
nation of Poland and the Polish people 
have so ably fought for, and always rep- 
resented, through the agonizing bitter- 
ness of treachery. Through bitter de- 
feat, bloodshed and incredible suffering 
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the Polish people have stood unafraid— 
unconquered, and unconquerable. 

It is that unyielding spirit that will 
One day before long free them from their 
°ppressors and bring them once again 
into the company of the free world. 

is my hope for the great Polish 
nation and for their brave people today. 
Let us resolve today, Mr. Speaker, with 
at our hearts, to stand beside these peo- 
ple, to render them such help and sup- 
Portas we can. Our sympathy, yes, they 
are entitled to it always, but something 
more than just bare sympathy—some as- 
surance of real, tangible support, some 
— ess on our part ot take some 
i tained, affirmative action in the dip- 
ieee councils of the world, to help 
its Small, proud, great nation to regain 
cherished freedom and be able once 
again to say, as many other nations can 
te This is my own, my native land. 
Soil is saturated with the blood of 
one who have died in the struggle 
22 free. Once again, the great Poland 
ree, independent and standing on its 
Own feet, proud and dauntless.” 
did today, let the message ring out 
on clear to the Polish people and 
W hout the world—We are with you. 

e will remain with you speeding the 

wn of your freedom. May it soon 
come, we pray. 
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printing of the RECORD. 
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Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the following 
address given by C. Everett Murphy, 
sovereign grand master of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of the 
World, at Arlington Cemetery, Washing- 
ton, D.C., at the ceremonies of the pil- 
grimage to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, sponsored by Odd Fellow and Re- 
bekah lodges from the State of Virginia 
and District of Columbia, with the ap- 
proval of the Sovereign Grand Lodge of 
Odd Fellows—May 3, 1964: 

CHALLENGE Is OUR HERITAGE 


Man's life is passed on to other men, and 
the strength of each generation is dependent 
upon the faith, industry, valor, and vision 
of the generation preceding. 

As we stand near the tombs of unknown 
American dead, and a short distance re- 
moved, the monument to an unknown Ca- 
nadian soldier, we are so vividly reminded of 
& great truth which poets and psalmists have 
Written about, and philosophers and states- 
Men have spoken about—that indeed each 
generation depends upon the other for 
strength and fortitude and wisdom with 
which to build and create. 

How unfortunate for man that he is so 
slow to accept this truth, and must find the 
equation of this truth in and through the 
bitter fruits of war. 

Each of our dead represented on the green 
hills of Arlington this afternoon, by the 
many hundreds of markere—humanity from 
all walks of life—the laborer, the lawyer, the 
businessman, the teacher, the professional 
Soldier—the magnificent general who repre- 
sented our way of life on the many battle- 
fields of past wars—the courageous John F. 
Kennedy, would ali join in one great chorus 
with our unknown whom we especially honor, 
in speaking to us in this silent moment 
Where midst the whisper of the soft winds, 
the song of birds, and the gallantry of God's 
creation and say to us in no uncertain terms, 
that happy and joyous living has but one 
simple rule, such being the love of man for 
each other, for love is the only intangible 
3 of our human makeup that can replace 


It only we as a people of this great and 
blessed continent would soon learn that if 
We would but banish bitterness and hate 
trom our hearts as peoples of this part of the 
World, our ity as nations would cap- 
tivate the world about, and the ugly evil of 
Tear and distrust would vanish, and we could 
Soon say to those less educated, less gov- 
erned and with less economic capability, let 
1 together and reason our prob- 


ems. 

History points out to us very vividly that 
the average age of a civilization is 200 years. 
The civilization of which we are indelibly a 
Part will soon reach this point and the ques- 
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tion is—shall we survive, and if we do not— 
what of the future? 

In thinking of the future I have great 
faith as do each of you. I have faith that 
somewhere in the great beyond there is a 
God—who controls the universe, and He is 
just as concerned about the lowly songbird 
as He is the great seas, but most of all He 18 
concerned about the creation He made in his 
own image and if we permit ourselves to be 
destroyed, it will be because we lose our goals 
and fail to pay heed to what the past has 
taught us. 

It would be tragic indeed and perhaps an 
impossibility and a likely improbability that 
another civilization would arise from the 
rubble we would leave. 

We have learned that it isn't our big tall 
buildings, it isn't our showplaces, our roads, 
our modern offices, our outstanding achieve- 
ments in agriculture and science and busi- 
ness which have made our continent great; 
rather, it is the sturdy, determined people 
who make up this part of the world who have 
an abiding faith and who realize that all 
these things we have discussed are merely 
temples that we have built, but the greatest 
temple of all is the aggregate of all our men, 
women and children and their philosophy, a 
temple not made by hands, but a temple 
eternal whose foundation is truth. 

In this connection it is an evident truth 
that human life may only be continued 
through family life where great truths are 
learned from a dedicated father, and a con- 
cerned and loving mother, who carry on the 
great traditions of family and country—this, 
my friends, is what makes a country or con- 
tinent great. 

Such simple things as going after a lost 
child; tunneling in a mine to rescue lost 
miners; helping distressed in time of floods 
and earthquake; plowing the field of a neigh- 
bo- who is ill and giving of our time and 
money to build educational and charitable 
institutions without thought of pay—such 
as erecting monuments to symbolize our 
thirst for world peace; endowing scientific 
research, providing educational programs for 
boys and girls and doing those things which 
require sacrifice on our part is the tradition 
of our way of life of which I speak, and if 
honor comes to us, such comes because of our 
dedication and not because we have sought 
such. 

We believe that this question of a sur- 
viving civilization which thought is more 


far achieved can be applied so that the in- 
divyiduality of the individual man and his 
family whoever he is are preserved as a 
sacred trust of our creator * . That only 
if the dignity of a man as an individual is 
assured can there be an assured future, for 
the past tells us whenever man has become 
the pawn of kings, and dictators and the 
slaves of potentates, he lost his initiative to 
produce and production is essential to a 
great civilization. 

We of this continent have been used to 
challenges since our forefathers began 
toll in this great part of the world, and 
sons and daughters of great men and wom 
who feared God, we will accept the challenge 
of our heritage, 

We will not be like the “blue jay” who had 
gone after his daily worm, but one day look- 
ing down at a fisherman with a bucket of 


worms, made a deal with the fisherman to 
trade a feather for a worm each day so that 
he would not have to go out and hunt for 
his food, and everything went well until he 
had traded his last feather and couldn't fly. 

As were our soldiers, sailors and marines, 
and men and women of all branches of our 
services, whether of Canada or the United 
States, taught to love God, country and 
home, and the church of their choice, and 
to love their fellow men—so we will preserve 
this tradition by teaching our generation of 
these great truths and help to build a solid 
foundation for the future. 

The story is told of the soldier on the white 
horse during the War Between the States, 
where a son became a member of the Con- 
federate forces and his father was an Union 
officer, because of the differences in political 
beliefs of that time—never dreaming that as 
a soldier he would be called upon to make 
a momentous decision when the battle was 
going his forces, and it is said in the 
thick of the battle he saw an officer on a 
white horse about to make a move that 
would be decisive, and obeying an order to 
shoot, he did, only to discover to his horror, 
that the officer on the white horse was his 
father. 

War is hell—it not only takes life but de- 
stroys dreams of innocent men, women and 
children; it disrupts future plans and hopes— 
it requires billions in expenditures, and I 
believe the big problem today is not to get 
to the Moon before others for military pur- 
poses; is not to determine if Mars has life; 
is not to control weather by man's ingenuity, 
but with all our background and wisdom 
given us by previous generations to find a 
way to understand each other. If it takes 
millions or billions to do this then millions 
and billions shoulld be expended. 

We may have to go to the Moon and Mars 
and encourage others to go and spend our- 
selves into bankruptcy before we learn this 
great truth, for somewhere out there in the 
great beyond a Russian and an American 
might find themselves alone, perhaps with a 
Chinese, or a Frenchman and have to join 
hands and put their ingenuity and clever- 
ness together in order to get back home. 

There is a certainty today that our great- 
ness, if we possess greatness has been because 
of our belief in God. An atheist, if there is 
truly an atheist could never have inspired 
men to battle for a cause so great as was the 


nations and tongues and creeds may live in 
a world and share freely of its bounty. 

I am sure that more prayers have gone 
up from the lips of brave men in trenches, 
on the seas and in the air for help and guid- 
ance than has ever been the solicitude of one 
who had no belief. 

We are proud to be a part of a continent 
where in every motto there is something to 
remind us of our eternal allegiance to a 
heavenly Creator. We are proud to say in 
God we trust—that a nation under God 
is working to make a better world, and so we 
pray today with the spirits of our unknown 
dead and others who have been just as gallant 
and sing with a full heart, “Oh beautiful for 
spacious skies, for amber waves of grain, for 
purple mountains’ majesty, above a fruited 
plain—oh world and all the earth, God shed 
His grace on thee, and crown thy good with 
brotherhood from sea to shining sea.” 

And with this prayer and song in our 
heart we can look at each new day and give 
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thanks for living in an area of the world 
where truth and freedom reign, and where 
God binds Himself to His creatures on the 
scroll of heaven with the rainbow as His 
seal, and then we will know that we will be 
sons and daughters of the world who will not 
be afraid to beat our swords into plowshares 
and our spears into pruning hooks for we 
will surely say as did a young man once—I 
cannot really understand the mind of man, 
I can only try, and if I cannot understand 
the mind of man how can I understand the 
mind of God, all I know is that I have 
faith in God, and with this faith, we will and 
must meet square ahead the years of our 
future. 


Hope in Appalachia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, approval of 
an adequate appropriations for economic 
development and assistance for 10 States 
in the Appalachian mountain region 
should receive the highest priority and 
the President’s program should be ap- 
proved and implemented. 

While our country is enjoying pros- 
perity in many areas, the Appalachian 
region needs the economic boost to re- 
move the pockets of poverty that strad- 
dle this 10-State area of our country. 
Helping citizens to help themselves 
should be a prime interest of a people’s 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial which appeared in the 
Nashville Tennessean—a great news- 
Paper in my State—dated May 3, last, 
be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
Record. The editorial follows: 

HOPE IN APPALACHIA 

President Johnson has asked for 
$228 million for economic development of 
10 States in the Appalachian Mountain re- 
gion, including parts of Tennessee. 

The need for this assistance is great and 
Congress should lose no time in considering 
the bill. 

Too little human potential is realized in 
the mountain region, Mr. Johnson said. The 
desolation of the people is great and hope 
has been all but extinguished by years of 
grinding poverty. 

The President is being both practical and 
humane in emphasizing the need to restore 
confidence and hope to these people and 
thereby assist them to become dependent 
upon their own talent and resources instead 
of a periodic Government dole. 

While the Nation has made much progress 
V 

a great ma- 
e of 83 and not just the select 
few—this progress has bypassed the people 
of Appalachia, t 

The Nation cannot stand by and permit 
this small but deserving minority of citi- 
zens to be deprived of some of the bounties 
of this prosperous era, despite the critics of 
President Johnson's antipoverty campaign 
and their chief spokesman, Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER. 

Senator Gotpwater claims that American 
business leaders—in showing their optimism 
over the President’s plan for a rising econ- 
omy for all citizens—are being “taken in 
by the Johnson administration.” 
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Prosperity that provides a decent living 
standard for the ordinary citizen is some- 
thing that Senator GOLDWATER cannot under- 
stand. He seems to have acquired the phil- 
osophy that the only kind of prosperity that 
is deserved is that which is inherited, and 
any effort of the Government to relieve the 
misery of some of its citizens is to him “the 
Santa Claus of the government handout.” 

This must be the reason Senator GOLD- 
WATER seems to feel he has been betrayed by 
the Nation's business leaders when they Indi- 
cate a willingness to follow Mr. Johnson's 
plan and add to their own profits by helping 
to build a prosperous Nation for all people. 


County Residents Pay $1.65 for Every $1 
of Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the 19th Congressional District 
are all good citizens and are willing to 
do their part in providing for a better 
America. 

As I travel the district talking to con- 
stituents I sense a feeling of unrest and 
alarm at the continual growth of Fed- 
eral controls and projects. There have 
been a number of questions asked as to 
how far our Federal Government plans 
to go in attempting to set up programs 
for everyone.and just how expensive are 
these programs to the average taxpayer. 

An article appearing in the Rock Is- 
land (Illinois) Argus, April 30, 1964, gives 
part of the answer and vividly points out 
that insofar as Rock Island County is 
concerned it is costing the citizens of this 
county $1.65 for every dollar in Federal 
funds which is returned to the country. 

While I have not had a chance to 
check the figures for other counties in 
the district I dare say one would find the 
same sort of diminishing return. 

I recommend the attached news story 
for your reading and suggest other Mem- 
bers make a comparison of figures in 
their own districts. Perhaps if we kept 
our tax dollars at home we could solve 
many of our local problems without ask- 
ing for Federal aid. 

The Washington Daily News points out 
that Federal, State, and local taxes take 
an average of 90 days’ pay. May I re- 
mind you that this country was started 
by a group of people determined to escape 
confiscatory taxation. i 
COUNTY RESIDENTS Pay $1.65 For Every $1 oF 

FEDERAL Am 


New York —As far as Rock Island County 
is concerned, the Federal ald program is a 
costly proposition. 

Local residents are paying more toward 
the program, through their taxes, than are 
people in most parts of the country and are 
getting back less. 

For every dollar that Washington allots 
to the local area, for public housing, libraries, 
job training, urban renewal, hospital con- 
struction, scholarships, and the many other 
aid projects sponsored by the Government, 
the cost, locally, is $1.65. 

The finding is based on a new study made 
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by the Tax Foundation, a nonprofit research 
organization here, on the State-by-State al- 
location of Federal grants-in-aid. Its fig- 
ures are for the fiscal year 1963. 

It shows that the various ald programs 
throughout the Nation amounted to $5.3 bil- 
lion in the year, not counting what was spent 
for highway and road construction, 


TAX, GRANT TOTALS 


In 19 of the States, taxpayers paid more 
than a dollar for each dollar of ald received. 
As for the other States, one broke even and 
30 got back more than they paid out. 

The figures indicate that approximately 
$5,365,000 of the taxes collected from Rock 
Island County residents went into the aid 
program. An estimated $3,248,000 came back 
in the form of Federal grants. 

Thus, only about 61 percent of the money 
sent to Washington from the local area made 
the return trip. 

From the State of Illinois as a whole, 
$372,300,000 was sent as compared with $225,- 
300,000 that came back in grants. 

The remainder was used, after deduction 
for administration expenses, in the poorer 
sections of the country on the ground that 
it should be distributed according to need 
and not on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

As a result, communities in two of the 
States received $1 in aid for every 25 cents 
they contributed. 

The grants-in-ald program has been grow- 
ing larger and larger each year, the Tax Foun- 
dation reports. It is now about three times 
the size that it was in 1954. 

Just how far reaching it has become 13 
evidenced by the fact that it takes a 63-page 
book to list the kinds of projects for which 
Federal funds are availiable. 

The book, published by the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, is entitied Hand- 
book of Federal Aids to Communities.” 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
besieged with requests for more of Art 
Hoppe’s columns, and expressions of in- 
terest in his style of political satire of go- 
ings-on in and around Washington and 
other parts of the world. 

Four of his articles which appeared in 
the San Francisco Chronicle on April 23, 
24, 27, and May 1, 1964, follows: 

From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Apr. 23, 1964] 
Wal THE Docs Go To Ram Jar? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Howdy there, folks. How y'all? It's time 
for another, rip-snortin’ tee-vee visit with 
the rootin-tootin’ Jay Family, starring ol’ 
Elbie Jay, a very kindly cow puncher. For a 
man who punches cows. 

But as we join up with Elbie tonight, he's 
in a heap o' trouble, That's him, agettin’ 
ready to go on a tee-vee program in that big 
white house back East. And those fellers, 
a-pacin' back and forth, are what's called 
“party leaders.” My, they look worried. 

Ers. I still don't see why I got to go on 
this here special tee-vee p All I did 
was pose for the photographers, a-picking 
up my little old puppy dog. 

Fmst Leaner (groaning). 

Seconp Leaper (moaning). That picture 
will cost us the election. We've still got 
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97.2 percent of labor, business, the Negroes, 
the Southerners, the farmers, and the con- 
sumers, But we've lost the dog lovers. And 
as the dog lovers go, so goes the Nation. 

Timp Leaprr (bemoaning). Our only hope 
is this special television appeal. 

Evsre. But I explained at the time why I 
pick up puppy dogs that way. It’s because, 
I said, I like to hear them yelp. 

Lrabzus (together). Yelp! 

Exam (admiringly). You fellows have got 
that down right good. Isn't it a pretty 
sound? Reminds me of down home. 

Fmsr Leaper (groaning). Please, we never 
pick up a dog by the ears here in the East, 
Why didn’t you raise rabbits instead? Or 
beat your wife? Or something we could ex- 
Plain. Well, there's nothing for it. Just go 
on camera with your fine family there and 
tell an alarmed Nation how kindly you are. 
Ready, Birdie Bird? And Myna Bird? And 
Bye-bye Birdie? And Checkers? 

n. Checkers? That dog's name's not 
Checkers. 

SECOND LEADER. It is now. We wanted 
Some nostalgia on this show, Okay, roll ‘em. 

Exare (sincerely into the camera). Evening, 
folks. Mind if I mosey into your living 
rooms a spell? Because I want to tell you 
tonight how kindly I am. Kindlier than a 
hound’s tooth,” they call me. 

Priest LEADER (whispering from off camera). 
Good, good! 

El. R (encouraged). Yes, sir, folks. Notice 
how my wife Birdie Bird's not wearing any 
of those furs which require killing little ani- 
mals. No, sir, she’s wearing a good SOA 
cloth coat. And my little puppy dog’s ears 
aren't an inch longer than when we left 
home. 

SECOND Leapre (whispering). Great, great! 
Now, pick up the dog fondly. But, remem- 
ber, not by the ears! 

En (nodding). No, sir, friends, I always 
lift up dogs the way the kindly Eastern folks 
do. See? (As he holds the dog up for dis- 
play it lets out earsplitting squeals and 
kicks over cameras and lights.) 

Tump LEADER (emerging from wreckage 
Sadly). Well, wait till 1968. But tell me one 
a why did you pick up that dog by the 

? 


Este (puzzled). Now, friend, how many 

you think a dog's got? (With a 

smile of sheer delight.) But wasn’t that the 
Prettiest sound you ever did hear? 

Well, folks, that’s all for tonight. Except 
Tor this bipartisan message to dog lovers and 
Elbie lovers alike: Chip in now for our fund 
to buy ol’ Elble a brand new dog. Yep, 
friends, for his own good we're going to sur- 
Prise him. With a Great Dane, 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chron- 
icle, Apr. 24, 1964] 
Nosopy Is THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Joy reigns supreme at the nobody for 
President headquarters. And alarm is rife 
among backers of the other hopefuls. 
Watch them as they privately assess their 
candidates’ qualifications. Invariably they 
Shake their heads and conclude worriedly: 
“Nobody's perfect.” 

And indeed he is. Stack him up against 
Mod other candidates and he outshines them 


Take Mr. GOLDWATER. Even the most fer- 
vent rightwinger, when pressed, will admit 
that nobody is more ready to fight than the 
Senator, Obviously piqued, Mr. GOLD- 
Warxas changed tactics and is now telling 
everyone that actually he's “a peacemonger, 
Probably the best you ever saw.” An idle 
Campaign boast. For the truth is that the 
Senator can’t out-peace-monger nobody. 

Not only is nobody a genuinely belligerent 
Peacemonger, but nobody has also taken 
a safer stand on the issues than Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Who hasn't taken one yet. 
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While this clever strategy has shot Mr. Lodge 
to the No. 1 spot in the popularity polls, rest 
assured that nobody can top that. 

As for Mr. Rockefeller, he doesn’t stand a 
chance against our tiger. Not, that is, after 
we distribute our latest campaign brochure 
describing our candidate's family life under 
the simple, moving title: “Nobody Has a 
Perfect Marriage.” 

Due unquestionably to these factors, no- 
body has emerged overnight as a front run- 
ner for the GOP nomination. Consequently, 
there is talk among party strategists of emu- 
lating this success and finding some other 
nobody to run for President. Those men- 
tioned include Mr. Scranton, Mr. Romney, 
Mr. Stassen and Mr. J. Alfred Prufrock, a 
Sioux Falls cabdriver. However, all surveys 
of the man on the street show that compared 
with these candidates, nobody is more un- 
heard of. 

Actually the one opponent we fear most 
is Mr. Nixon. For while the party at the 
moment is looking forward grimly to defeat 
in November, it naturally wishes an experi- 
enced leader. And unfortunately, when it 
comes to experience at being defeated, nobody 
is second to Mr. Nixon. This explains, of 
course, why sO many experts currently pre- 
dict the latter will get the nomination. 
Somehow. 

Therefore, it is high time to issue a flat 
denial of scurrilous reports that nobody 
is really for Mr. Nixon. These undoubtedly 
stem from the Mr. Nixon gives 
that nobody is his second choice. But when 
it comes to secret deals in politics, you may 
take our sacred word that nobody is simon 
pure. 

Moreover, as the campaign unfolds, en- 
thusiasm for nobody mounts. And while 
all the candidates publicly predict victory 
for themselves, it is obvious to an 
observer that nobody, deep in his heart, 
means it. 

Thus, we millions of little nobodies who 
support nobody envision a dramatic scene at 
the convention. The delegates, after listen- 
ing to all the nominating speeches, will 
sponstaneously begin to chant: “We Want 
Nobody. We Want Nobody.” And nobody 
will win in a landslide. For at conventions, 


as you know, a genuine draft is invariably ` 


stirred up for nobody. 

Yes sir, if there's one thing this campaign's 
proved so far, it’s that in these times of 
Overexposure every candidate has some han- 
dicap. Or, as we joyfully say down at head- 
quarters: “In politics today, you can’t beat 
nobody with somebody.” 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Apr. 27, 1964] N 
THREE CHEERS FOR NOBODY 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

In one of the most political de- 
velopments in recent weeks, Nobody opened 
his campaign headquarters today. 

It was a gala affair. Under a huge red, 
white, and blue sign reading “Nobody for 
President,” a merry throng drank Nobody's 
beer, ate Nobody's pretzels, and cheered 
loudly for Nobody. 

As is customary at such affairs, Nobody 
made a fighting which swept the 
crowd of its feet. He cited statistics showing 
that Nobody was a front runner at this time 
and “with the hard work and devotion of you 
people in the coming months” Nobody would 


win in November. 


Stealing a leaf from the other candidates, 
the leading presidential hopeful promised 
higher wages, bigger profits, lower prices, 
more welfare, and reduced taxes. Business, 
labor, consumers, Negroes, and Dixiecrats 
alike,” he said, “can unite with confidence 
under Nobody’s banner. Remember,” he 
told the hushed crowd in a ringing summa- 
tion, “that Nobody is your friend.” 

And there was hardly a dry eye in the 
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house as the big brass band struck up the 
campaign theme song: “I'm Nobody's Sweet- 
heart Now.” 

Plain girls, wearing glasses and dowdy 
uniforms (who are known. of course, as 
Nobody’s Sweethearts) passed out balloons. 
badges, and campaign literature to the sing- 
ing, cheering supporters of Nobody. 

An inquiring reporter, attempting to ana- 
lyze this wave of enthusiasm for Nobody 
which has so dramatically marked the presi- 
dential campaign, conducted capsule inter- 
views with adherents in the crowd. 

“Why are us common people for Nobody?” 
said Mr. Algernon Browning-Swinburne, a 
truckdriver, thoughtfully. Well, I think it's 
because Nobody’s for us.” 

“Frankly,” said Mr. H. William Way, a po- 
litical scientist of no mean repute, “I believe 
it’s due to the uncontestable fact that No- 
body has a perfect political record.” 

“Past favors,” snapped Miss Anne Thrope, 
an elderly spinster. For 42 years I’ve been 
calling up city hall to complain. And whom 
do they send out every time? Nobody.” 

Others interviewed cited the candidate's 
winning personality. “Who stands up for you 
on the bus?“ said one lady. “Who contrib- 
utes to worthy charities without even asking 
if they're tax deductible?” said a do-gooder. 
“Who makes a sincere fight to pick up the 
lunch check?” said a businessman. “With 
the grave problems we face today,” said an 
eager young student, “we must ask ourselves, 
who knows all the answers?” 

Time and again, as these questions were 
raised, one name alone, needless to say, made 
the rafters ring. 

And so it was that the Nobody-for-Presi- 
dent cam; was Officially launched. 
Pledging their wholehearted support, the 
fanatical followers of Nobody shoulders their 
placards and marched off to do battle, hold- 
ing aloft their simple, moving, universally 
appealing slogan—a slogan that all present 
agreed has long been needed in American 
politics: 

“Trust Nobody.” 


{Prom the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
May 1, 1964] 
Nosopy Turns Far Cats AWAY 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Confidence is running amok at the Nobody 
for President Headquarters. For there is 
no denying that, to date, Nobody has waged 
& perfect political campaign. 

The reason, of course, is our candidate's 
experience. Take raising money. While 
others may claim theoretical knowledge of 
how to stage testimonial dinners and other 
fund-raising affairs, it is an undeniable fact 
that Nobody has been attending them for 


years. 

Who in politics strives to be first to arrive 
at a reception? Nobody. Who, I ask you, 
wants to be last toleave? Nobody. And who 
listens to the speakers at Lincoln and Jack- 
son Day dinners? Our candidate, that's who. 

As & result of these many long and dreary 
evenings, Nobody has fearlessly inaugurated 
a new fund-raising technique guaranteed to 
spare the contributor, ennoble the candidate, 
and save money: the nonevent. 

Reflect, if you will, on the $100-a-plate 
testimonial dinner. In the history of Amer- 
ican politics, no one has ever left such an 
event without feeling cheated. Not to men- 
tion dyspeptic. But, thanks to Nobody, our 
Businessmen for Nobody Committee is even 
now a new-type gala $100-a-plate 
Testimonial to Nobody. All you do is send 
them $100. And they send you a plate. 

Think of the good will. You will be spared 
the agony of donning a stiff shirt, sawing on 
undercooked chicken, downing cold coffee, 


And for 
testimonial speeches, the committee will 
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throw. in «a 3-hour, -long-playing record 
of a concrete mixer in action. 

Not to be outdone, the Labor for Nobody 
Drive is a fun-filled Traditional 
Box Lunch Picnic. Send in $10 and they 
will deliver to your door two traditional tur- 
key sandwiches with suspect mayonnaise on 
stale bread. But, untraditionally, you can 
eat them anywhere you want with the friends 
of your choice. And, comparatively speaking, 
that will be a real picnic. 

But perhaps the most Joyous event will 
be the Happy Times No-Host Cocktall Party 
and Get Acquainted With Nobody Social 
Mixer, now being eagerly planned by the 
Young Nothings for Nobody. For $5 you will 
receive absolutely nothing by return mail. 
This entitles you to go down to your neigh- 
borhood tavern, get drunk, and try to pick 
up the barmaid. Good luck, one and all. 

Among the many fund-raising festivities 
for special groups will be the House Tour of 
Your Very Own House for stay-at-homes; 
the Intimate Breakfasts With Nobody for 
sleepyheads; and the big White Elephant 
Bazaar for elephants who believe in racial 
segregation. 

So pick out the gay nonevent you wish to 
avoid most. Make plans now to stay away. 
Think of the suffering you won't go through. 
And in gratitude won't you send in your 
blank check to Nobody for President Head- 
quarters today? 

We're expecting a flood of donations in 
the mail. Yes, sir, we're confidently 
ing that the vast majority of voters will give 
generously, as in past years, to Nobody's 
cause. And when you stop to think of what 
the other candidates make their contributors 
go through, it’s no wonder. 


The Hellenic Psyche 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing crisis between Greeks and Turks 
over Cyprus has tended to obscure en- 
couraging developments in Greece. This 
ancient land, Which last month cele- 
brated the 143d anniversary of its War 
of Independence, has become, in the last 
decade, a stable democracy with a stead- 
fly improving economy. 

At a time when many nations of the 
free world are troubled by either polar- 
ization or fragmentation in their polit- 
ical party system, Greece has now devel- 
oped two large, responsible, pro-Western, 
democratic parties and, unlike other na- 
tions, there is a democratic alternative 
to either extreme-right or extreme left. 

At present, Greece is enjoying a modest 
economic boom, and it can Ul afford a 
prolonged deflection of national energies 
nor an economic downturn in tourism or 
foreign investment. Because of deep ties 
of blood and emotion, Greece cannot be 
expected to abandon its brothers in 
Cyprus 


It is therefore hoped that Greece, with 
a stable and responsible government, will 
slowly assume a dominant voice among 
Greeks in the Cyprus crisis, rather than 
have its policy made or forced by irregu- 
lar bands on that troubled island. Lead- 
ership and responsible voices from Athens 
can lead the way out of the crisis. 

I now place in the Recorp, under unan- 
imous consent, a very interesting article 


* 
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on today's Greece, entitled, “The Hellenic 
Psyche.” It is by Peter N. Marudas, and 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun of April 
6, 1964. 
THE STORY OF MODERN Grerce: THE 
HELLENIC PSYCHE 
(By Peter N. Marudas) 

Greece has just celebrated the 143d anni- 
versary commemorating the start of her war 
of independence against the Ottoman Turk. 

It was a rebellion which lasted roughly 
from 1821 to 1828 and it ended with the 
Greeks acting for the first time in nearly 
375 years as masters of their own destiny. 

During much of the last century and one- 
half of freedom, Greece has passed through 
perilous times characterized by many wars 
some started to free enslaved countrymen— 
recurring political instability and in the 
modern era, the terror of both Nazi and 
Communist totalitarianism. 

In 1964, however Greece undeniably finds 
herself in a much more peaceful and freer 
situation than on that fateful day in 1821 
when the bishop of Patras, Germanos, raised 
the cry “Freedom or Death” proclaiming the 
rebellion. 

Greeks, for the most part, live under one 
of the world’s most democratic governmental 
systems and even though much of the coun- 
try is still economically depressed, enjoy the 
highest standard of Hving in recent times. 

But like many countries, particlarly the 
small, Hellas is subject to those rapid turns 
of history which provide the true test of any 
nation’s fortitude, strength, and imagina- 
tion. At present, there is no lack of such 
challenges. 

Most important, of course, has been the 
resumption of hostilities on Cyprus follow- 
ing 3 years of tenuous peace between 
the island's Greek and Turkisk populations. 
The Mediterranean’s third largest island is 
considered by most Greeks as the last out- 
post of unredeemed Hellenism. Although 
administratively never a part of any modern 
Greek state, the people of 82 


For years, 
t to obtain the island, 
only to be foiled by the realities of interna- 


tional politics. 

Several years ago, she was engaged in a 
diplomatic deadlock with Great Britain and 
Turkey over the fate of Cyprus, and finally 
under extreme Anglo-American 
signed an agreement creating an independent 
Cypriot Republic with safeguards for the 
Turkish minority. Any hopes for the island's 
union with Greece were immediately dropped. 

Since current hostilities broke out on the 
island, few Greeks on Cyprus or the main- 
land, have raised the banner of Enosis 
union—but it is unquestionable that the 
Greek peyche burns with such hopes. 

In addition to the emotional excitement 
generated by the Cyprus crisis, Greeks were 
forced recently to face two other important 
internal developments both involving emo- 
tional and political readjustments. On 
February 16, the Nation's voters wearily 
trekked to the polis for the second time in 15 
weeks to elect a national parliament and 
hopefully a majority government. They did, 
by giving veteran politician and Liberal 
Party leader, George Papandreou, a resound- 
ing electoral mandate. 

No sooner, however, had the nation 
emerged from the political battle, when 
King Paul I, the Greeks’ royal leader since 
1947, took ill and transferred all powers to his 
23-year-old son, Prince Constantine. A 
month later, Paul died and Constantine be- 
came king. 

Greece was stunned, for in a month's time, 
she gained a new government headed by a 
seasoned politician who had weathered 
some of the nation’s heaviest governmental 
storms and lost a regent remembered for his 
leadership during the nation’s chaotic post- 
war period. 

Today, Greece like many nations in this 
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fast-moving era, is in a state of transition, 
but unlike many other so-called developing 
countries, she has overcome near-desperate 
odds and made significant economic and 
political progress. 

When Greece emerged from the ravages of 
World War II, she was largely controlled by 
Communist-led guerrilla bands, In 1949, 2 
years after promulgation of the Truman doc- 
trine providing large-scale American aid to 
Greece and a reorganization of national dem- 
ocratic forces, the nation was free but in 
ruins, s 

The opportunity for recovery thus came 
for Greece 4 years later than for most Euro- 
pean countries which were by then well ad- 
vanced in full-scale rehabilitation efforts. 

The crying need at the time was naturally 
formation of a stable national regime. This 
led to the premiership of war hero Gen. Alex- 
ander Papagos, a De Gaulle-like figure who 
attracted political support from all points 
of the political spectrum. 

In 1955, Papagos died and King Paul rath- 
er surprisingly chose the young and rela- 
tively inexperienced Constantine Karaman- 
lis, Minister of Public Works, to form a new 
government. For 8 years, that daring young 
man of Greek politics held office breaking 
all records of governmental longevity. He 
ruled until June 1963, when a combination 
of international events and internal dis- 
turbances forced elections in November lead- 
ing to his defeat. : 

Mr, Karamaniis, despite some of his short- 
comings, did stabilize the nation and created 
a badly needed period of domestic tran- 
quility necessary for reestablishment of the 
nation’s economy. Some observers, however, 
felt that the autocratic and tron-willed 
Karamanlis had outlived his usefulness to 
the nation. The ascent to majority power 
in February of Mr. Papandreou, a veteran of 
nearly 50 years in Greek politics, was at- 
tributable in small part to Mr. Karamanlis“ 
work; also to the success of American eco- 
nomic and political policy and the fierce 
determination of the Greek people to attain 
national self-respect. 

Mr. Papandreou, although devoutly pro- 
West and a NATO advocate, is not like his 
predecessor, an anti-Communist zealot. He 
has already indicated he will attempt to re- 
integrate former Communists into Greek so- 

. Presently, most Communists are 
without basic democratic rights as granted 
by the Constitution. They do, however, op- 
erate politically under the guise of the leftist 
oriented EDA political party, an amalgam of 
leftist factions. 

In short, Mr. Papandreou, while con- 
fronted with immediate economic problems 
such as raising the rural standard of living 
and en capital investment, is nev- 
ertheless establishing, for want of a better 
word, an expansion of democracy. 

The 76-year-old Premier is surrounded by 
many of Greece's more moderate politicians 
such as his son Andreas, a former American 
citizen and professor of economics at the 
University of California; and George Mavros, 
now Minister of Coordination and one of 
the nation’s top financial minds. 

If Mr. Karamanlis represented a policy of 
national entrenchment and zealous postwar 
anticommunism, Mr. Papandreou reflects the 
change in international politics where cold 
war lines tend to become increasingly 
blurred. His world view seems not an anti- 
Communist black and white but suggests 
the politics of conciliation, consistent with 
his liberal political ideology. 

The Premier’s refusal to crack down on 
recent anti-American demonstrations in 
Athens connected with the Cyprus question 
indicates the breath of his democratic 
commitment. 

Whether Mr. Papandreou can continue 
Greece’s economic progress and extend it to 
the nation’s masses; arrest the startling 
exodus of young people abroad, lift the edu- 
cational level and maintain political stability 
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and a strong foreign policy are the problems 
confronting his administration. 

At the same time, the threat of war with 
Turkey over Cyprus still looms large and Mr. 
Papandreou shows no signs of changing pol- 
icy. He has stated that if Turkey intervenes 
in Cyprus, Greece will take immediate mili- 
tary steps. 

Any such eventuality would most certainly 
weaken the NATO alliance and endanger the 
West's entire defense position in the Mediter- 
Tanean. 

Unlike Mr. Karamanlis, who rarely defied 
American policy, Mr. Papandreou has strongly 
backed Greek Cypriot leader and president 
Archbishop Makarios in his opposition to 
Anglo-American proposals for solving the 
current crisis. 

The Premier has also indicated he wishes 
to normalize relations and increase trade 
with neighboring Soviet bloc nations, par- 
ticularly Bulgaria—a project entertained by 
past regimes but half-heartedly pursued. 

If Mr. Papandreou’s words mean anything, 
his goals sound much like those of the sort 
of politician American foreign policy seeks to 
foster and support. He possesses a strong be- 
lief in democratic procedures, a sensitivity to 
the problems of lower socioeconomic groups 
and a strong pro-Western orientation tem- 
pered by a sound appraisal of relations with 
Communist nations. 

Thus, the problems currently facing Greece 
are gradually less concerned with basic eco- 
nomic rehabilitation but involve very much 
more complex decisions and choices. For 
instance, as an affiliate member of the Euro- 
Pean Common Market and no longer an 
American aid recipient, Greece must decide 
on the direction of the national economy and 
Seek the right financial mixture necessary to 
beneficial participation in the Market. 

And, as with many nations, Greece’s dis- 
pensing with hard-line anticommunism 
demands imaginative leadership able to 
bring about necessary political adjustments 
leading to meaningful intercourse with 
Soviet bloc countries. 

On this year's national holiday, Greeks 
Pointed with pride at the progress, despite 
great obstacles, attained during the last 143 
years. Although massive problems, both do- 
Mestic and foreign, remain unsolved, the 
nation is free and viable. 

In 1821, it was a collection of oppressed 
Slaves living under the yoke of a conqueror 
interested only in his self-indulgence and 
leisure, Greece was a geographical entity 
sunk in squalor, {lliteracy, and widespread 
corruption. 

If the Greek people hold their heads high 
in the family of nations today, it is due to 
their determination to reattain national 
greatness and reestablish a nation devoted 
to democratic principles. 

The future is full of economic and politi- 
cal uncertainties, but for the average Greek 
nothing could be worse than a past of slav- 
ery, governmental instability, and official 
callousness. 

Incontestably, the Greek people have 
passed the test. The question now is 
whether their leaders will take advantage of 
the opportunities created by years of suffer- 
ing, death, and an undying commitment to 
freedom. 


On Not Being Antibusiness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
two editorials that follow appeared in the 
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Wall Street Journal of May 4, and should 
be read together as they complement 
each other. 

There is altogether too much nonsense 
talked about the Government being pro- 
or antibusiness, when the unvarnished 
truth is that the Government is in direct 
competition with business in many fields, 
and if any business was run like the Gov- 
ernment it would have gone bankrupt 
and disappeared from the scene years 
ago. 

No, Government and business can 
hardly be expected to go down the prim- 
rose path hand in hand until they are 
both judged by the same yardstick of 
ethics and efficiency. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 5, 1964 
On Nor BEING ÅNTIBUSINESS 


The Presidnt, ebullient as ever, told his 
businessmen guests he wasn't antibusiness. 
“I just don't believe we are anti anything, 
We are probusiness—and prolabor—and pro 
the national interest.” 

Certainly many businessmen agree with 
him and return the compliment. They like 
Mr. Johnson as much for his general de- 
meanor and skillful, nondoctrinaire approach 
to problems as for any particular action like 
getting tax reduction through Congress. 

Still, this whole business of business and 
Government is always a little more com- 
plicated than the attitude of a given Presi- 
dent or the specific moves of any adminis- 
tration, 

For one thing, when people speak of busi- 
ness they mean, or should mean, the entirety 
of the Nation's economic activity; that which 
pays the employees and produces the goods, 
supports all levels of Government, and ulti- 
mately finances everything else. It does so 
because there is no money anywhere, at least 
honest money, except what is generated by 
the people's business, 

In this broad sense, every administration 
in recent times, including the Republican 
one, has been to some degree antibusiness. 
At different times the hostility will be more, 
at different times less, pronounced; there 
will be more, or less, talk of cooperation 
and understanding each other's viewpoint. 
But there must be a limit to cooperation, 
let alone partnership, not only because busi- 
ness and Government are two very different 
animals but because modern Government 
has developed built-in antipathies toward 
business, 

One of these ts sheer size. Government 
in its totality both draws from and presses 
upon economic activity, pervading all of it 
and distorting a good deal of it. 

So it is all very well to admire the general 
prosperity and the growth of the gross na- 
tional product. What is rarely asked is 
whether the GNP might not be more solidly 
impressive and more promising for the future 
were the Government not taking so much of 
it and wasting so much of it. 

Some of this waste is unavoidable. Defense 
outlays may be excessive, but they obviously 
have to be high in our era. Even so, they 
have created the further distortion of making 
numerous companies partly or wholly de- 
pendent on Government. And much other 
waste is plainly avoidable, 

Similarly, it’s fine if some businessmen 
feel they are basking in the glow of the new 
tax cuts, Yet who in his right mind, not 
many decades ago, would have considered 
it normal for the Government to take as 
much as half a company’s income, not to 
mention the gouging of individuals whose 
savings and investment are needed for eco- 
nomic growth? Many today believe the 
growth would be greater if the Government 
spending which demands and devours the 
high taxes could be brought down to earth. 

Again, it’s generally accepted that we need 
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antitrust laws and special regulation for 
certain industries. It's quite another mat~ 
ter, though, to see how the Government has 
proceeded from these simple propositions 
into a veritable morass of regulation, prose- 
cution, and harassment, blundering into 
everyone's way and clogging the avenues of 
economic activity. 

Not the least of the ingrained hostilities to 
business is Government's proneness to infla- 
tion, partly out of a political desire to keep 
the economy heated up. Some businessmen 
like to bask in that temporary glow also—a 
most unhealthy form of “cooperation” with 
Government, By its nature inflation, fueled 
by Federal deficits and easy money, is one of 
the worst distortions of all, finally harming 
all who play the game. 

Here too Mr. Johnson is appearing on the 
side of the angels, with his repeated exhorta- 
tions against inflation. Now he even goes 
so far as to imply that he would not let his 
preference for easy money stand in the way 
of higher interest rates should the conse- 
quences of inflation start to get serious. 
Too bad, though, to have to wait until the 
fire is going before taking steps that could 
have prevented it, 

For our part, we hope the President will go 
right on not being deliberately antibusiness, 
and he will have the Nation’s regard if he 
does. It’s just that it is too much to expect 
one President or one administration, even if 
they wanted, to remove all the roadblocks to 
the sound economic advance that is so much 
in the Nation's interest. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, May 5, 1964] 
SCALING A PAPER MOUNTAIN 


Senator Humpunrey told a group of busi- 
nessmen the other day something that they 
surely knew full well already. It was that 
the files of Federal agencies are bulging with 
“mountains” of unused business information, 
often obtained at great cost to both business- 
men and the Government. 

While Mr. HUMPHREY was speaking, it 
turned out, some of his colleagues elsewhere 
in the Capital were getting a look at one of 
those mountains in the making. A Senate 
subcommittee, considering appropriations re- 
quests from the Federal Power Commission, 
was wondering why the FPC wanted a com- 
puter. The answer, it seems, is that the Com- 
mission wants to speed processing of ques- 
tionnaires sent to producers of natural gas. 

The questionnaires are needed, FPO Chair- 
man Swidler explained, to expedite determi- 
nation of “just. and reasonable” prices for 
gas producers. This emphasis on haste is 
nothing new; ever since the agency em- 
barked on this price-fixing exercise more 
than 3 years ago, it has been struggling to 
speed things up. 

Things obviously couldn't have moved very 
fast if the Commission had tried to set prices 
for each of the more than 30,000 producers on 
an individual basis, so the FPO decided on 
adifferent approach. Specifically, the agency 
split the Nation into 23 areas and began set- 
ting a single price for all producers in each 
area, whatever their individual costs might 
happen to be. 

Even this is time consuming; some sources 
estimated it would take more than a decade, 
To avoid any hint of free competition in the 
meantime, the FPC price fixers have hap- 
hazardly set “interim” ceilings for each area. 
Though the purported aim of the new ques- 
tionnaires is to shorten this interim, they 
certainly are going to keep the producers 
and the FPO busy for a good while. 

One type of questionnaire, sent to what 
Mr. Swidler called the 114 “giants in the in- 
dustry,” has 428 pages and weighs 10 pounds. 
A somewhat lighter version is going to the 
thousands of smaller producers. One hor- 
rified member of the subcommittee figured 
each of the larger producers would have to 
spend $85,000 compiling his share of this 
paper pileup. 
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It's a little hard-to see what's just and rea- 
sonable, or even sensible, about the price 
fixers’ operations in this highly competitive 
industry, but it's easy to see why the Com- 
missioners want a computer. Otherwise, it 
will be long, dreary work scaling this paper 
pinnacle. And who wants to be known as 
the old men of the mountain? 


The Greatest Asset We Have in This 
Country Is Our People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on April 16, 
in Lima, Peru, an ou Kansan 
and a great American was fatally in- 
jured when he accidently fell from his 
ninth-floor apartment. Harlan S. Park- 
inson, formerly of Scott City, Kans., 
age 30, was not an ordinary man but an 
exceptionally bright, resourceful, and 
capable person whose ability was 
reflected in everything he did. As re- 
ported in the Hutchinson News, 
“Harlan Parkinson was a young man 
who began carving his niche in life 
early.” An honor student in economics 
and philosophy during his 4 years at 
Kansas University, Parkinson graduated 
in 1955, having been president of his 
senior class, a member of Omicron Delta 
Kappa, national honorary scholastic 
society, and a member of Sachem, the 
senior men’s honorary society. From 
1955 to 1957 his outstanding service in 
the Army was recognized by his having 
been chosen “Trainee of the Month” and 
selected for duty in the Army Intel- 
ligence Corps at Heidelberg, Germany. 
On release from the Army in 1957, he 
entered Michigan Law School where he 
was a Campbell fellowship finalist and 
fifth in his class in moot court argument. 
In 1961, after a brief law practice in 
Denver, Colo., he was employed by 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc., in charge of 
the association's market expansion pro- 
gram in South America with headquar- 
ters in Lima, Peru. It was here Parkin- 
son’s leadership reached full expression. 
The Scott City News Chronicle wrote: 

Known as El Gringo Bueno throughout 
Peru and Chile for his monumental work in 
establishing school lunch programs for the 
poverty-stricken areas of these countries, 
Harlan had been decorated in 1962 by the 
Peruvian Government with “the Knight of 
Corrian Order —the highest award Peru can 
confer on a foreign citizen—ond last year 
was awarded the Bernardo O'Higgins Grand 
Order of Merit by the Chilean Government 
for his service to the people of Chile. 

An imitial project in Peru soon after his 
arrival was the establishment of the com- 
munity of La Morada, which was started 
with the moving of 30 families from the 
slums of Lima, to more than 400 miles away 
to the slopes of the Andes. When aid from 
the Peruvian Government was denied, Harlan 
appealed to the people of his hometown, 
Scott City, to help the destitute Peruvians. 
They responded by “adopting” La Morada, 
and the local Lions Club headed up a peo- 
ple-to-people project to furnish them neces- 
sary supplies. 
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The needs of these people were met soon 
when a crate full of clothing, tools, and medi- 
cal supplies arrived in La Morada, and the 
goods were distributed by Harlan and his 
wife, the former Alise Battha, of Buffalo, 
N.Y.. whose father was former Secretary of 
Agriculture in Hungary. 


The High Plains Journal, Dodge City, 
Kans., said this of Parkinson's work in 
South America: 

Harlan Parkinson, in charge of the wheat 
organizations’ program for U.S. wheat in 
South America, was one of the most effective 
workers the American wheat producers had. 

It Is not often that a person on a job of 
this kind can gain the national respect of 
the countries in which he is working. Har- 
lan Parkinson did just that, however; he 
caught the humanitarian spirit of the wheat 
farmers for whom he was working, and com- 
bined his Job of wheat promotion with that 
humanitarian outlook. 


In a eulogy prepared by a Catholic 
priest, a friend of Harlan’s, it was said: 

Harlan: you strode in and out of our lives 
with those great giant steps of yours, never 
staying long enough for us to see anything 
but pleces of you: a piece of your impulsive 
generosity, your incredible humor, your love 
for people and charm over children, your 
inscrutable moods, your restless search for 
something beyond conformity. 

And the pieces were beautiful: temporar- 
ily held together in pain, loneliness, in long- 
ings that reached far beyond your own hap- 
piness to that of your fellow man lost in a 
reeling world. 

Your keen mind and rare sensitivity 
brought complexities in you we could never 
fully comprehend, but will never cease to 
love. 


Perhaps the meaning of Harlan Par- 
kinson was best expressed when his 
friend and mentor, Clifford R. Hope, 
Garden City, former U.S. Congressman 
and immediate past president of Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc. stated: 

It is hard to realize Harlan Parkinson is 
gone. There are few men of his age who 
have done as much or whose lives held more 
promise for the future. His brilliant mind 
and engaging personality was matched by an 
intense interest in people. 

As a representative of Great Plains Wheat 
in South America he worked hard at market 
development. But people, to him, were more 
than customers for wheat. He saw them as 
human beings in need of both help and 
understanding. 

He projected an image of our country 
which will be long remembered, not only by 
presidents and premiers but by thousands 
of the poor and weak, To them he was the 
good American who helped them to help 
themselves. 


Harlan Parkinson was a living example 
of how international good will can be 
established without spending of hoards 
of moncy but by dedication and genuine 
application of hard work in a spirit of 
unselfish concern for others. It is sadly 
ironic when an accident must take this 
sort from our midst. It is even more 
tragic when it must deny expression to 
one who had so much to give and when 
it must extinguish a source of hope for 
a better world. For one who knew, ad- 
mired and respected Harlan Parkinson, 
it is difficult to accept his loss, If his 
absence can teach anything, it is in the 
words of his father, “My family was an 
average Kansas family. The children 
grew up in the church. The greatest 
asset we have in this country is our 
people.” 
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To Mrs. Parkinson and her 3-year-old 
daughter, Madeline, and the Parkinson 
family, I extend my deepest sympathy. 


Tennessee: Land of 2,000 Quakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr, EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the Nashville Tennes- 
sean, an outstanding newspaper of the 
Nation, an article relative to our be- 
loved State of Tennessee, entitled “Land 
of 2,000 Quakes.” 

Reelfoot Lake is not only in our con- 
gressional district, but half of it is in my 
home county. 

The article is so well written by Louise 
Davis, and is of such-historical interest, 
that I would like to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the membership. This article 
follows: 

TENNESSEE: LAND OF 2,000 QUAKES 
(By Louise Davis) 

Berlen C. Moneymaker felt the floor of his 
fifth-story office in Knoxville rise under him. 

That tremor was on September 7, 1956, and 
Moneymaker, chief geologist for TVA and No. 
1 authority on Tennessee earthquakes, stood 
at attention, all antennae out to catch every 
quiver. 

“It felt like the whole building was being 
lifted up,” the Imperturbable Moneymaker 
said. “Immediately I knew what it was. 
The telephone began ringing. The newspa- 
pers and radio stations were asking me what 
had happened.” 

But that was only one of more than 2,000 
earthquakes recorded in Tennessee in the last 
153 years. Moneymaker says the 1811 earth- 
quake that shook the State from one end to 
the other and created Reelfoot Lake was 
“perhaps the most severe earthquake of re- 
corded time.” 

The Reelfoot earthquake, he sald, was 
even worte than the recent Alaska quake, 

It has been his job, since the first. TVA 
structure was planned in 1933, to, advise 
engineers on how much tremor they can ex- 
pect at every damsite and steamplant chim- 
ney. So far, no tremor has caused a crack 
in a TVA structure. 

Of course, nobody knows what a shambles 
another Reelfoot-sized earthquake would 
make of the TVA area. 

Moneymaker is familiar with records of 
Tennessee earthquakes for the last 300 years. 

The 1811 earthquake warped a 20,000-acre 
stretch of land in west Tennessee and dropped 
it low enough to fill with subsurface water 
and form Reelfoot Lake. It was strikingly 
similar to the recent quake in Alaska, Money- 
maker said. 

If the pattern in Alaska continues in sim- 
Uar vein, Alaskans can look for months, even 
years, of severe jolts. 

Tennessee, in fact, been quivering at 
intervals, in definite rhythmic pattern, ever 
since the Reelfoot shake, and geologists be- 
lieve that these continuing tremors are the 
dying sighs of that screaming cataclysm of 
a century and a half ago. 

The quakes do come in series, Moneymaker 
said. ; 

“You will have 5 years when there are 
hardly any tremors at all, and then there 
will be 3 or 4 years when there are two or 
three a year,” Moneymaker said. 
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“We are in a quiet period now. We haven't 
had an earthquake in compe eg are ee 


telt, but doing no 

V 
land Rim and Cumberland Plateau. is part 
of the safest region in the State, as far as 
earthquakes go. The plateau and the run 
are the least affected by quakes. 

Not since November 27, 1931, has Nashville 
felt an earthquake—‘several light shocks” 
beginning at 3:23 a.m. There was no damage. 

The patterns of place are as definite as 
the patterns of time, and our long, narrow 
State gets shaken from both ends, The 1811 
Quake sheared bluffs off the west end of the 
State and hurled them into the Mississippi 
Riyer, while those from the east rattle the 
mountains, topple chimneys and crack plas- 
ter. 

The “Reelfoot quake” was centered just 
northwest of Tennessee at a trading post vil- 
lage called New Madrid, in Missouri, on a 
blut high over the Mississippi, and geolo- 
gists call it the “New Madrid quake.” 

No quake in recorded history covered a 
greater area or lasted as long, Moneymaker 
said. 

It was so violent that it sloshed the Mis- 
Slssippi out of its banks from side to side, 

_ ike coffee in a tilted cup. It shook half the 
United States, from Boston to New Orleans. 

For 2 months, strong quakes churned the 
countryside almost daily, and for 6 years the 
strong ones alternated with lighter ones. 
Vibrations have continued up to modern 
times. 

Twice since then, Tennessee has felt severe 
shocks—in 1843 and 1895. Both were cen- 
tered in the New Madrid area and did their 
worst damage at Memphis and other west 
Tennessee towns. But they were felt 
throughout the State. 

“In Memphis, the January 1843, earth- 
Quake was very destructive, causing chimneys 
to topple, walls to crack, and similar phenom- 
ena,” Moneymaker said. “It was felt as 
tar eastward as the Atlantic seaboard and 
northeastward to Providence, RI.” 

The quakes that have shaken Nashville 
most violently have come from the Charlies- 
ton, S. C., area, and the one that almost de- 
stroyed Charleston on Aug. 31, 1886, caused 
minor panic in Nashville. 

“It shook walls and floors, rattled win- 
dows, and caused nausea,” the Nashville 
Chronicle reported next day. “Everybody 
rushed out of doors. ; 

“No damage was done save breaking of a 
few panes of glass and cracking of plaster- 


were barely felt, and lasting 30 seconds each, 
at intervals of 7 and 6 minutes respectively. 
The signal officer says duration of each shock 
Was 30 seconds, and direction east to west.” 

The next year, on August 2, Nashville, 
Gallatin, Clarksville, Tullahoma, McMinn- 
ville, Columbia, Jackson, and Union City 
felt a severe shock centered at Cairo, DL, 

In Franklin, Judge John H. Henderson, in 
his diary, described the October 31, 1895, 
Quake: 

“This morning shortly after 5 o'clock there 
Was an earthquake of from one-half to 1 
minute. The house shook and the windows 
rattled. I at first thought it was Mrs. Per- 
kins moving about upstairs, but finally con- 
cluded it was an earthquake. * * * This is 
the second one I ever felt, the first being 
when I was a boy.” 

That may have been the particularly heavy 
One that Henderson's father, Dr. Samuel 
Henderson, recorded on June 19, 1864. 

“Heavy shock of earthquake occurred this 
morning about 6 o'clock accompanied with 
& rumbling noise which lasted for some time 
after the shaking seemed to cease, The 
hardest I have felt for many years.” 
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Geologists suspect a relationship between 
quakes that strike opposite ends of the earth 
at about the same time, Moneymaker said. 

On November 18, 1775, for instance, a ter- 
rific earthquake at Lisbon, Portugal, killed 
20,000 persons in 2 minutes and the shock 
was felt over much of Europe. In the same 
month, a strong earthquake in eastern 
Massachusetts was felt throughout New 
England, New York, and far to the south. 

The same month that the Reelfoot quake 
shook Tennessee, a violent earthquake struck 
in Caracas, Venezuela. 

The upheavals begin deep under the earth's 
surface, the big ones more than 30 miles 
down, some as deep as 447 miles. 

There are two kinds of shock waves: those 
that roll across the surface of the earth Hke 
ocean waves, toppling buildings to the 
ground and tossing people about so dizzily 
they are nauseated; and there are the “body 
waves” that travel through the earth at 
great depths. 

Body waves reached out from the Alaska 
quake to pound against the bottom of Norris 
Lake near Knoxville. Water washed up 12 
feet along the bank and waves stood a foot 
high in the windless night. 

When earthquakes shake countries as dis- 
tant as Assam or Yugoslavia, Tennessee 
springs may go dry, and water in wells may 
rise or fall, Moneymaker said. Sometimes 
springs that have run cold begin to run 
warm. Warm springs become hot. 

In a quake, houses crumble, streets crack 
open, bells toll, chandeliers sway, church 
steeples topple. 

The higher the structure, the more sev- 
erely the quake is felt. A man high in a tall 
building will feel an earthquake when people 
on the first floor feel nothing, Moneymaker 
said. 

“The motion of an earthquake is like an 
inverted pendulum,” he said, That's the 
reason chimney tops get the full force, and 
throw bricks out as if someone were inside, 
tossing them.” 

Moneymaker sald that storks on chimney 
tops have sounded the alarm of coming 
quakes. Fascinated with the sensitivity of 
birds and animals to coming earthquakes, he 
has collected many examples: 

April 1954: Just before the disastrous 
earthquake struck Greece, storks flew off 
their chimneytop nests, squawking in wild 
alarm. Peasants, wakened from their after- 
noon naps, rushed out of their houses to see 
what the racket was just before the bulldings 
collapsed. Thus thousands of lives were 
saved. 

August 1959; A Montana lake 12 miles from 
Yellowstone Park suddenly was deserted by 
the thousands of terns, gulls, and other 
waterfowl that ordinarily rest there. Six 
hours later, an earthquake struck in which 
several people died. 

July 1957: Animals in the Mexico City 
Zoo—elephants, giraffes, lions, tigers came 
down with the shakes." Veterinarians diag- 
nosed the trouble as nervous disorders. Dog 
owners reported their dogs nervous. Almost 
24 hours later, a severe earthquake struck. 

When the disastrous quake hit New Ma- 
drid and the Reelfoot area in 1811, there 
Was apparently no premonition, At 2 am., 
revelers at a New Madrid party heard a “deep- 
throated roar like the sound of an approach- 
ing tornado.” 

The ground trembled and sighed, log 
houses cracked and groaned, and chimneys 
crashed to the ground. Par rushed 
out of the cabins only to be hurled to the 
rolling earth. 

People in bed were tossed on the floor and 
for 3 hours another tremor came every 8 
minutes. At dawn, there was another rum- 
ble and shock, and great chunks of the bluff 
fell into the river. 

Earth waves billowed up to tilt trees until 
their branches interlocked. Sections of the 
ground heayed up into small hills, while 
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other spots cracked open in house-deep 
crevasses and filled with water. 

Horses “went wild" and the Mississippi 
“went crazy.“ One moment, the water swept 
out of the riverbed, stranding boats on the 
bare sand. The next moment the water 
whipped back into the riverbed in “20-foot 
columns” so powerful they swept whole 
groves of trees off the banks. 

There is no way of knowing how many 
Indians and farmers at lonely outposts were 
killed in the disaster. Miraculously, only 
two people were killed at New Madrid. 

But if an earthquake of that intensity 
had struck In a heavily populated area, the 
toll would have been catastrophic. 

Moneymaker, who has made a 30-year 
search into Tennessee diaries, letters, news- 
paper files, has established records of some 
300 separate earthquakes in this State (not 
counting the known 1,874 afterquakes re- 
corded after the 1811 quake). 

His charts show that quakes from the west 
end of the State have shaken Memphis, Tip- 
tonville, Jackson, Brownsville, Covington, 
Union City, Paris, Bolivar, Dyersburg, Mar- 
tin, Savannah, Milan, Ripley, Camden, along 
with Lake, Obion, and Dyer Counties, 

Quakes from the eastern end have jarred 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, Maryville, Cleve- 
land, Sevierville, Carthage, Sparta, Rock- 
wood, Harriman, Créssville, Bristol, Johnson 
City, Morristown, Tazewell, along with 
Blount, Sullivan, Roane, and Loudon Coun- 
ties. 

In middle Tennessee, Nashville, Clarksville, 
Franklin. and Pulaski have felt the tremors 
from both ends of the State. 

Moneymaker's latest project at TVA—ad~- 
vising engineers about how much tremor to 
expect at the Bull Run steamplant being 
built near Knoxville—is a real teaser. 

There, an 800-foot chimney, the tallest in 
the world, will reach twice as high as the 
L. & G. tower in Nashville, 250 feet higher 
than the Washington Monument. Built-in 
elasticity will allow the tower to sway 17 
Inches in a 100-mile-an-hour wind without 
toppling. 


The Appalachia Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
pack : 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ap- 
palachia program, proposed by President 
Johnson should have the highest priority 
for speedy approval. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that my newsletter, dated May 4, 
last, be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The newsletter, concerning the Appa- 
lachia program, follows: 

CAPITOL COMMENTS 
(By Jor L. Evins, Member of Congress, Pourth 
District of Tennessee) 
THE APPALACHIA PROGRAM 

The House is giving legislation for Appa- 
lachian regional development recommended 
by President Lyndon B. Johnson the highest 
priority. The President this week sent a 
letter to Speaker Jom~ W. McCormack of the 
House urging speedy action. 

Congress is now fully engaged in considera- 
tion of this great development 
. — of the highlights of the President's pro- 

Hearings on the proposed Economic 
OPERAT Act of 1964—the program de- 
signed to eliminate pockets of poverty 
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throughout the country—already are well 
advanced, The overall attack on depressed 
areas and the Appalachia development pro- 
gram together set a new high mark for 
American internal improvements efforts in- 
volving cooperative Federal-State-local ac- 
tion. 

A NEW START FOR 10-STATE REGION THAT IN- 

CLUDES PART OF TENNESSEE 

The Appalachia program is a broad-scale 
long-range, comprehensive plan for eco- 
nomic growth and development of a moun- 
tain area that straddles 10 States, embraces 
340 counties, and includes more than 165,000 
square miles, with more than 15 million 
American citizens in residence. Included 
in the developmental area under this pro- 
gram are 49 of Tennessee's 95 counties con- 
taining nearly 1,600,000 of the State's more 
than 3.5 million inhabitants. Some 15 of 
these counties are in our great Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Tennessee. 

There are many aspects of this regional 

attacking problems of the area, and 
these include the following: 

Highways: A developmental highway sys- 
tem of 2,350 miles to provide access to iso- 
lated areas and encourage the growth of new 
industry and other economic activity. 

Water resources: Accelerated water facili- 
ties development, with emphasis on flood 
control, industrial and recreational im- 
poundments, and sewage treatment and con- 
struction. 

Agriculture: Pasture improvement pro- 
gram to convert marginal farmlands to pas- 
ture for increased livestock production; also, 
an expanded Farmers Home Administration 
program to assist small farmers. 

Mineral resources: Expanded programs to 
promote new use of coal, improve mining 
practices, and stimulate land restoration fol- 
lowing mining operation. 

Forest resources: Assistance programs for 
improved timber production, management, 
manufacturing, and marketing. 

Aid to small business; An expanded Small 
Business Administration loan and local de- 
velopment program. 

Community development: Expanded area 
redevelopment program and stepped-up hu- 
man resources programs, with emphasis on 
education and training, as provided in the 
Economic ty Act legislation. 

For a continuing and sustained attack on 
the complex problems of the region, this leg- 
islation provides for creation of a Federal- 
State regional commission to guide all lev- 
els of Government and private agencies in 
this work. Achievement of these legislative 
goals would make !t appropriate to call the 
88th Congress the development Congress. 

In sum, this program will make possible 
“an active beginning to end an old problem 
in Appalachia” as President Johnson said in 
his letter to Speaker McCormack. The cost 
of the entire program for the first year—$262 
million—is included in the President's 1965 
budget which was submitted in January to 
the Congress. Work continues until these 
goals are achieved. 


Liberals Distrust Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Richard 
Wilson, in his column published in the 


Evening Star on Monday, May 4, 1964, 
certainly brings into the open the ques- 
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tion as to whether President Johnson is 
a liberal or a conservative and whether 
the can rely on the new Mr. 
Johnson or upon the voting record which 
he established while he served as a Sen- 
ator. Mr. Wilson’s column follows: 
LIBERALS Distrust JOHNSON—TEXAS EDITOR 

Sars PRESIDENT Has PLAYED “Coup, FAST 

Gamer" on Bots SIDES or FENCE 

(By Richard Wilson) 

Amidst the general euphoria about Presi- 
dent Johnson, it should be borne in mind 
that responsible liberal elements in this 
country have their fingers crossed. This 
lingering doubt goes a long way to explain 
why the President is making such an effort 
to win a broad spectrum of support from all 
groups. If he can do this it will not matter 
so much if Democratic liberals distrust him. 

Some of them do distrust him now. They 
have remained largely silent because what 
he says and does is not yet susceptible to a 
concerted liberal attack. The impression 
runs deep that the real Mr. Johnson has not 
yet emerged and will not until after his elec- 
tion. 

A liberal spokesman in Texas, Ronnie Dug- 
ger, 33-year-old editor of the hard-to-buy 
Texas Observer, reflects the liberal distrust 
in an article in the Progressive, the Wiscon- 
isn publication founded by Robert M. La- 
Follette, Sr. Mr. Dugger sums up a long 
article: 

“During his long career he Mr. Johnson] 
has, after all, played a cold, fast, and some- 
times a mean game during which he has 
turned up on many sides of both fences. 
His idealism has come to seem like an eddy 
here and there from the rushing current 
of his life. 

“We must take a chance with any Presi- 
dent, and there is much guess work in it, 
but if I had a free choice I would not choose 
Mr. Johnson. I fear he is an administrator 
of the establishment, and will continue to 
be; that he will not militantly wage the 
war on poverty and the quest for peace he 
preaches, that he is not a leader who can 
give the people vision. 

“Some of us in Texas simply do not trust 
him. We desperately want to be able to, 
and if history has closed around us all and 
he must be President, so be it; we shall hope 
for his greatness; we shall watch, until we 
are convinced, before we shall cheer.” 

According to Mr. Dugger, liberals of Texas 
do not find President Johnson's record 
on civil liberties reassuring. He is accused 
of undercutting the liberals, the labor 
unions, the intellectuals and spokesmen for 
minorities. His closest associates—Jack 
Valenti, Walter Jenkins, Bill Moyers, 
George Reedy, Cliff Carter, Horace Busby— 
are all considered by Texas liberals to be con- 
servatives. 

Texas liberals still look upon Mr. John- 
son in the context of his financial supporters 
in the ranching, oil, construction, banking 
and insurance businesses. They find him to 
be liberal on matters affecting public power, 
public works, welfare spending and farm is- 
sues, and conservative on union labor, civil 
liberties, taxation, civil rights and regula- 
tion of the oil and gas industry. 

Those who are not famillar with all the 
conventions of the liberal litany might con- 
sider such a judgment as the foregoing to 
be unconvincing. If this is all the liberals 
have against Mr. Johnson, it might be con- 
cluded that they have very little to com- 
plain about. 

But it is evident that the distrust of Presi- 
dent Johnson runs deeper and an emo- 
tional basis. It rests upon distrust of the 
kind of political power complex which Mr. 
Johnson considers normal, the interplay of 
privileged interests so common in Texas. 

But it is precisely this interplay of privi- 
lege which liberals in other sections of the 
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country fear most. They have found evi- 
dences of it in the Billie Sol Estes case, the 
Bobby Baker case, and the TFX controversy, 
in all of which the Johnson name figured 
either publicly or surreptitiously. 

At this stage, the liberal plaint seems for- 
lorn. It cannot have much practical ap- 
plication because so many of the labor, racial 
and Intellectual groups are built-in parts of 
the Democratic Party apparatus, and there 
is, of course, no possibility that the presi- 
dential nomination would be denied to Mr. 
Johnson. 

But these groups can make themselves 
telt on the choice of a vice-presidential nom- 
inee who will be chosen with a more than 
ordinary awareness that he may succeed to 
the Presidency. 

Then, when all this has been gone through 
and if Mr. Johnson is still President, the 
liberals will find out whether or not they 
have got the President they want. If their 
worst fears are confirmed, they will have 
trouble with Mr. Johnson in the future, 


The President: Both Advocate 
and Candidate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr.KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent issue of America there appears an 
article by Jerome N. Eller, entitled “The 
President: Both Advocate and Can- 
didate.” 

Mr. Eller, who is administrative assist- 
ant to Senator EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, has 
long observed the Washington scene 
from a vantage point on Capitol Hill. 
What he has to say is often noteworthy 
but most certainly always colorful and 
stimulating. I commend Mr. Eller's ar- 
ticle to the attention of my colleagues: 

THE PRESIDENT: Born ADVOCATE AND 
CANDIDATE 


Every successful politician is reluctant to 
relinquish the prestige of high office for that 
traditional mixture of mild contempt and 
studied skepticism with which American vot- 
ers greet candidates for public position, As 
the consummate politician, President John- 
son is not eager to be identified In the public 
mind just yet as the Democratic candidate 
for President, preferring instead to be 
thought of, as long as possible in this elec- 
tion year, as “President of all the people.” 

No one knows better than he the vast dif- 
ference between the President of the 
United States and being a candidate for Pres- 
ident. This does not mean, however, that 
President Johnson shares former President 
Eisenhower's disdain for the political arts 
and rituals or for the professional politicians. 
On the contrary, he relishes the practice of 
politics and has real respect for the true 
professionals. He is not unaware, nor unap- 
preciative, of the fact that the young and 
old warriors of campaigns past are about 
their leader's business in the precincts. For 
them, November is always tomorrow, and 
the enemy is ever at the gates. 

The President's posture, however, is not a 
pose. He seems to be trying consciously to 
develop and articulate a definition of the 
Presidency both for himself and for his time. 
Speaking softly at a twilight reception for 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in the White House rose garden, the Presi- 
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dent obviously was not pleading for political 
asylum when he said: “I am the President of 
the United States, the only President you will 
have, God willing, until January of next 
year.” He was to explain what he 
still calls his “job,” and his words expressed 
not only that deepened sense of history which 
the office seems to inspire in its incumbents, 
but also that broader vision of responsibilities 
that extend far beyond next November: “He 
has to try to see how his decisions will affect 
not only today's citizens, but their children 
and their children’s children unto the third 
and fourth generation. He has to try to peer 
into the future, and he has to prepare for 
that future.” 
Mr. Johnson is not just a cornball cowboy 
off lights in the White House car- 
penter shop or inviting the neighbors in for 
& stroll through his spread. Nor is he justa 
New Deal holdover trying to fit the cliches of 
30 years ago to the political cliques of today. 
His pleasures are simple, but he is no simple 
man. Unlike the practical politicians he is 
supposed to epitomize, he does not hoard the 
popular acclaim he seems to enjoy. Instead, 
he spends it on issues not readily translatable 
into votes by the usual standards of his trade. 
It is too easy to say that he Is playing both 
to the galleries and to the groundlings. By 
whatever grace of state is operative in the 
Presidency, he seems to have achieved not 
only a delight in public affairs but a willing- 
ness to accept responsibility for them. 
J. N. ELLER, 


WJXT Wins Deserved Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Myr. 
Speaker, a distinguished television sta- 
tion in Jacksonville, Fla, WJXT, tele- 
vision 4, a Washington Post-Newsweek 
Station, has been awarded the 1964 
School Bell Award of the Florida Edu- 
cation Association, 

WJXT has been one of the leaders in 
Duval County, Fla., in drawing attention 
to the public school situation and point- 
ing out the needs to meet the challenges 
of educating the county's 115,000 school- 
children. I congratulate WJXT and its 
news department, headed by Mr. William 
Grove, a learned and articulate news- 
caster, and also would like to draw at- 
tention to Mr. Norm Davis, a bright and 
alert producer, of the station’s Project 
Four series, which featured the school 
Crisis in its presentations, 


I include in the Recorp an editorial 
from WJXT News of April 27, 1964: 

WJXT is pleased and honored to be the 
only recipient among television stations in 
Florida of the 1964 School Bell Award of the 
Florida Education Association, The honor 
Was accorded last week before some 7,000 
delegates to the FEA convention in Miami. 
WJXT was singled out for the best coverage 
of an educational problem by a television 
station,” with particular reference to this 
station’s “Project Four“ series and its edi- 
torial statements. 

We believe the award will serve its best 
purpose if it fosters added realization in this 
county that our educational problems are 
deeply serious and in need of immediate, far- 
Teaching solutions. WJXT"s entry in the 
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FEA competition was sponsored chiefiy by 


and the Duval County Education Associa- 
tion—and final Judgments were rendered on 
behalf of the 40,000 members of the Florida 
association. This is vivid evidence that edu- 
cators here and abroad are constructively 
concerned with the state of affairs in our 
public school system. 

WJXT's effort in recent years in calling at- 
tention to our dangerously Ul public schools 
is an open book, and anyone examining that 
book carefully will have to conclude that 
this station has acted only with a deep sense 
of concern for the economic and social well- 
being of Jacksonville and Duval County. We 
intend, moreover, to continue with unabated 
energy our appraisal of the county's anti- 
quated tax structure, which is rapidly 
strangling our school system, and of other 
major administrative and instructional road- 
blocks which prevent Duval County from 
having an educational system second to 
none. 


Resolution of the Somerville Board of 
Aldermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


commending my longtime friend, Mr. 
Burton F. Faulkner, for his fine contribu- 
tion to the betterment of that city. His 
record of accomplishment as a business- 
man and civic leader, as a former mem- 
ber of the State senate and former alder- 
man make him one of the most outstand- 
ing men of his city of Somerville. 

I would like to extend my apprecia- 
tion for his devotion to his city and I am 
placing in the Recorp the resolution 
passed by the Somerville Board of Alder- 
men. 2 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE Orry OF SOMERVILLE 
(Mass.) BOARD oF ALDERMEN 
(In Board of Aldermen, January 9, 1964) 

Whereas it is hereby resolved that Burton 
F. Faulkner, a prominent Somerville busi- 
nessman, a former State senator and a past 
president of the Somerville Board of Alder- 
men, is hereby commended by this honor- 
able board for the outstanding contribution 
he has made in elevating the property stand- 
ards of our great city at great financial ex- 
pense to himself. 

With the encroachment of blight and the 
determination of the city officials to combat 
the trend and defeat it, it is encouraging to 
witness the efforts of this man, Burton F. 
Faulkner, transforming blight 


Whereas by his courageous actions, he has 
not only improved the physical atmosphere 
of the surro’ areas, and aided in the 
stabilization of the city’s financial structure, 


-but demonstrated his affection for, and be- 


lief in the future well-being of our beloved 
city. It is with a deep sense of pride and 
admiration that the honorable board of 
aldermen publicly recognizes and commends 


Burton F. Faulkner for his loyalty and devo- 


tion to this great city of Somerville; and be it 
further s 
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Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the records of the Somerville Board of 


Truth and Fiction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
nonsense and ridiculous propaganda has 
been circulated about the civil rights bill 
now being debated in the other body. 

In the following article from the 
April 19, 1964, edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, the lucid writing of 
Ralph McGill, the distinguished pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Constitution, dis- 
pels a lot of this fiction: 

TRUTH AND FICTION 

Mail inspired by the filibuster against the 
civil rights bill falls roughly into three cate- 
gories. There is fanatic support of the Sena- 
tors filibustering and of denunciation of the 
bill. Much of the latter is based on erroneous 
information. There also is some approval of ` 
the bill’s objectives. An increasing number 
of letters seek information about the bill or 
portions of it. 

A number of Southern leaders who oppose 
the tion have assured their constitu- 
ents it is unconstitutional. If it is, then these 
persons have nothing to worry about, and 
one wonders at their agitation. However, 
only the U.S. Supreme Court, constitutionally 
established to determine what legislation is 
in accord with the Constitution, may decide, 

Certainly the layman cannot do more than 
guess. 

Those proyisions of the bill that would 
end bias in job opportunities, and in access to 
places of public accommodation doing busi- 
ness with a public license, now have vigorous 
indorsement from a distinguished panel of 
22 lawyers. They include four past presi- 
dents of the American Bar Association and 
three former Attorneys General of the United 
States. 

Those who sincerely scek information will 
be interested in the list.. The former Attor- 
neys General are Francis Biddle, Herbort 
Brownell, and William P. Rogers. The latter 
two served under President Eisenhower. Mr. 
Biddle was in Franklin D. Roosevelt's Cabi- 
net. The four former presidents of the 
ABA are: 

David F. Maxwell, of Philadelphia; John 
Randall, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Charles 8. 
Rhyne, of Washington, and Whitney North 
Seymour, of New York. 

Others signing included Norris Darrell, of 

New York, president of the American Law In- 
stitute; and four law school deans, Erwin N. 
Griswold, of Harvard; Eugene V. Rostow, of 
Yale; John W. Wade, of Vanderbilt, and Wil- 
liam B. Lockhart, of Minnesota. 
These and other distinguished lawyers 
from major cities of the United States drew 
up a legal memorandum. In it the signers 
said title II of the bill, outlawing discrimi- 
nation at hotels and other places of public ac- 
commodation, had two “sound constitutional 
bulwarks.” 

These, the memorandum said, are Con- 
gress’ power to regulate interstate commerce 
and the 14th amendment's ban on racial dis- 
crimination by the States and their agencies. 
As to title VII, on fair employment, the law- 
yers said its provisions were well within the 
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findings of many judicial decisions on the 
power over commerce. 

There will continue to be dissents. That 
the opinion of 22 of the Nation's best known 
and experienced constitutional attorneys 
could be in error is possible, but highly un- 
likely. 

In 1954, and in the years before, there were 
southern politicians who chose to deceive the 
people of their States by first declaring that 
eliminating discrimination in segregated 
schools was unconstitutional and, secondly, 
by assuring them that the State laws would 
be able to maintain discrimination. The peo- 
ple have a right to expect their chosen leaders 
to tell them the truth even if it hurts. Had 
they done so, the South and the Nation would 
have been able to leave the school problem to 
the professional school administrators rather 
than making the issue one of politics. 

The bill does not—in answer to other let- 
ters—interfere with homeowners in selling 
or renting. The bill does not even mention 
housing. 

Private clubs, organizations, and frater- 
nities specifically are exempted. The bill 
does not say any public accommodation busi- 
ness “must serve” anyone. It simply says 
all persons must be treated alike. Rules of 
dress and conduct may be enforced. Small 
rooming houses are entirely exempted. 

‘The civil rights bill has nothing whatever 
to do with curriculum or the hiring of 
teachers. Nor does it do any harm to unions. 
The bill does not seek to legislate racial 
equality. Its sole and total purpose is to 
establish equality of citizenship. It does not 
touch the private home, club, or social life. 

The truth will help us more than fiction. 


FCC Ruling Could Mean Big Profit 
for Johnsons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
estimated that the Texas television in- 
terests of President Johnson's family 
stand to make more than $2 million as 
a result of the decision of the Federal 
Communications Commission in reject- 
ing a petition of TV Cable, Inc., of Austin, 
Tex. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
two interesting articles on the decision 
and what it means to the Johnsons; the 
first appearing in the Des Moines Regis- 
ter of April 30, and the second in the 
Des Moines Sunday Register of May 3: 
Jounson TV Rivat Loses FCC Dercision— 

Won't Lirr 15-Day Procram DELAY 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


son's family television station has a control 
over one of two competing television cable 
firms in Austin, Tex. 

The FCO by a 6-0 vote denied the petition 
of TV Cable, Inc., of Austin, to waive a com- 


television station for 15 days. 
FCC REGULATION 
Since TV Cable, of Austin, owned by 
Campbell, brings its television signal 
microwave radio, it is subject to FCC 
tion and an FCO rule that the firm black 
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out for 15 days programs that appear on the 
Johnson famlly television station, KTBC-TV. 

The competing community antenna firm, 
Capital Cable Co., brings its television in 
through the KTBO television tower and dis- 
tributes it through cables that avoid FOC 
regulation. As part of this arrangement, the 
Johnson family television firm has an option 
to buy 50 percent of Capital Cable. 

The FCC decision means that TV Cable 
must operate under the restriction of delayed 
broadcasts for all programs that are shown 
on KTBC-TV. 

Since 1952, the Johnson family firm, 
formerly the L. B. J. Co., and recently renamed 
Texas Broadcasting, has operated the only 
very high frequency television station in 
Austin, a city of more than 200,000, 

The Johnson family has taken the posi- 
tion that the radio and television interests 
of the L.BJ. Co., are owned by Mrs. Lady 
Bird Johnson and the two Johnson daugh- 
ters and are not the property of Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

“NO INTEREST” 


President Johnson at a recent press con- 
ference said he believed there is no possible 
ethical problem involved in the situation, 
contending that he holds no interest in the 
broadcasting industry, which is under Goy- 
ernment control. 

A few days after Johnson became Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Johnson and the two daughters 
put their stock in the L.B.J. Co. in a trust. A 
short time later they changed the name of 
the firm to Texas Broadcasting. 

ll has contended that the L.B.J. Co. 
in 1957 entered into an option agreement to 
buy 50 percent of Capital Cable, and that 
this amounted to “an interest“ and a con- 
trol” by the Johnson family, 

In his petitions, he has raised the question 
of whether it is proper public policy for the 
only television very high frequency television 
firm in Austin to have a “control” over a 
community antenna television firm that is 
given a right to immediate and unrestricted 
broadcasts of all programs. 

Campbell has contended that the original 
rule providing a 30-day delay in broadcasts 
brought in by microwave radio should not 
apply to Austin, Tex. 

AGREEMENT REVEALED 

He contended that the delay was for the 
purpose of protecting small and struggling 
stations in isolated communities, and that it 
was not to use it to protect the 
wealthy Johnson television interests in such 
a large city as Austin. The 30-day delay later 
was reduced to 15 days. 

Campbell demanded to see the option 

ts between the the LB. J. Co. and 
Capital Cable. 

Capital Cable had advised the FCO that 
“Texas Broadcasting Co. has no connection 
with nor voice in management or 
of Capital Cable Co.—unless and until such 
option is exercised.” 

The option agreement later was made 
public. 

Campbell charged that the option agree- 
ment meant that the “Capital Cable, literally 
and figuratively, has been placed in a corpo- 
rate straitjacket for the benefit of” the John. 
son family television company. 7 

Campbell contended that the Johnso: 
television interests had “control” of Capital 
Cable in the following ways: 

1. Capital Cable was prohibited from dis- 
posing of any stock within the 3-year option 
period except to the LB. J. Co., and the L. B.. 
Co. was to have access to all of Capital Cable 
books. 

2. The L.B.J. Co. was to have “veto power” 
over capital expenditures by Capital Cable 
which exceed certain levels, 

3. Capital Cable was obligated to use the 
L. B. J. Co. television tower for a 10-year 
period, which, in effect, requires capital to 
pay all of the costs of a community antenna 
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television receiving tower in the form of 
rental payments to the LB. J. Co. 

4. Capital Cable must have the consent of 
the L.B.J. Co. to select any person for the 
position of manager who is without previous 
experience in community antenna television 
management, 

5. Capital Cable may not in any manner 
sell, lease, or dispose of all or any of its as- 
sets, whether now held or to be acquired” 
without the consent of the LBJ. Co, 

Campbell said that under the agreement, 
Capital Cable cannot sell—or even give 
away—an old office chair without the con- 
sent of KTBO.” 

The FCC, which in its initial correspond- 
ence had indicated that it would 
“control” of Capital Cable by the LB. J. Co. 
as important, said Wednesday that it did not 
consider the detalls of the option agreement 
as relevant in ruling on Campbell's petition, 

BLACKOUT QUESTION 

The only question about the agreement 
that was relevant to its decision, the FCC 
said, was whether it gave the LB. J. Co. the 
power to require that Capital Cable blackout 
programs Carried by the station. Since there 
was no such power, the FCC decided the 
agreement was unimportant. 

The FCO opinion said Campbell had de- 
cided to use the less expensive microwave 
radio for his TV Cables firm, and had indi- 
cated acceptance of the blackout period. 

The FCC pointed out that Capital Cable 
had used more expensive cable construction, 
and its agreement with the L.B.J. Co., to 
avoid delayed broadcasts except as they 
might be imposed through its contract with 
the L.B.J. Co. 

Since Capital Cable had committed itself 
through substantial investments in this 
manner, the FCO ruled “it would be clearly 
inequitable to grant the petition for waiver” 
to the competing firm so that both firms 
a be permitted to operate without de- 

ays. 

The FCC said its rules are meant to apply 
throughout the community antenna tele- 
vision field, and are not to be watered down 
or waived when particular issués arise in 
varying cases. 

Commissioner Robert T. Barley, nephew 
of the late Speaker Sam Rayburn, Democrat, 
of Texas, stated: “TV Cable, in view of the 
competitive race, elected to seek a grant 
with the condition (of the delayed broad- 
casts). Having made this business judg- 
ment, TV Cable is, I believe, in no position 
to complain about the condition.” 


Wuat FCO's RULING MEANS To JOHNSONS— 
VALUE or OPTION Pur AT $2 MILLION 


(By Philip Meyer) 

WASHINGTON, D.C—The Texas TV inter- 
ests of President Johnson's family stand to 
make more than $2 million as the result of 
& favorable decision made last week by the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC). 

That is the estimated potential value of 
the Johnson firm's option to buy 50 percent 
of the stock of Capital Cable Co., a commu- 
nity TV antenna system in Austin, Tex. 

BLACKOUT RULING 

It will reach that potential, however, only 
if Capital Cable emerges as the only antenna 
system to bring out-of-town TV programs 
into the homes of Austin subscribers. 

The FCO gave a boost toward that goal by 
ruling that its only competitor must abide 
by a blackout requirement on certain net- 
work shows. 

Under the blackout rule, the rival com- 
pany, TV Cable of Austin, Inc., cannot show 
for 15 days any programs that the Johnson 
station, KTBC-TV, plans to use. 

“There is no question the decision is going 
to have a substantial, adverse effect on us,” 
said John Cole, Washington lawyer who rep- 
resents TV Cable. 
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“Capital Cable can offer a much more at- 
tractive package—and they are getting our 
customers.” 

YIFTEEN-DAY WAIT 

Cole said TV Cable now has 2,200 cus- 
tomers at $4.50 a month. They must wait 
15 days, however, to see any program carried 
by KTBC. 

Capital Cable, which has been in business 
only a few months, has 700 customers at 
$4.95 a month. It can offer customers a 
wide selection of programs, regardless of 
Whether they duplicate those carried over 
ETBC. 


By carrying top network programs outside 
their normal time slot, KTBO can effectively 
block rival TV Cable's choice of competing 
programs. 

A viewer who doesn’t like what KTBC or- 
fers him is virtually forced to turn for live 
fare to Capital Cable, 

Because Austin is one of the Nation’s 
largest cities with only a single very high 
frequency TV station, it is a rich market 
for a community antenna system. Industry 
sources estimate that half of the 60,000 TV- 
owning homes in Austin can eventually be 


signed up. 
ROUGH GUIDE 


According to one broker, a value of $200 
a subscriber is a rough guide for figuring 
the worth of such a system. This gives any 
system that gains a monopoly in Austin a 
potential worth of at least $6 million. 

Under terms of the option, the Johnsons 
can own half of this for 50 percent of the 
Original cost, estimated at $1 million to 
$1,300,000. 

Capital Cable could become worth even 
more than $6 million because income rises 
Much faster than overhead once the num- 
ber of subscribers passes the 1,000 mark. 

“When you get up in that scale, your 
profit is very big,” the broker said of the 
Austin situation. Eventual worth of a sin- 
Ble system there could run as high as $10 
million, he estimated. 

FCC Commissioners, who would have had 
to violate some of their own precedents to 
rule any other way in the Austin case, have 
been obviously nettled at having to decide 
a controversy relating to the Johnson family 
fortune. 

NOT OVER 

Commissioner Lee Loevinger referred to the 
“unwarranted publicity” the case has drawn. 

The pressure on the FCC is by no means 


over, however, for it still must answer some 


basic questions about the community an- 
tenna business that will affect the Austin 
situation. 

Capital Cable's rival, TV Cable, had agreed 
to an interim FCC rule requiring the black- 
outs in return for approval of its microwave 
relay system. 

The blackouts are designed to protect ex- 
isting TV stations—in this case, the John- 
song from competitive duplication of pro- 
grams. The Johnson station uses all three 
networks and tapes many prime shows for 
later broadcasting. 

Capital Cable is not subject to the black- 
out restriction because it uses cable Instead 
of microwave; which puts it outside of FCC 
control. 

QUESTION REMAINS 


The question still facing the FCC is 
whether to enact a permanent blackout rule. 
If it decides against it, the restrictions on 
TV Cable would be dropped and Austin 
would probably continue to have two sys- 
tems. y 


Tt also is possible that things eventually 
will be evened up by a move to put Capital 
Cable under similar blackout restrictions. 

FCC Chairman E. William Henry has sug- 
gested legislation to give the FCC authority 
Over such all-cable systems, ‘ ` 

By the time Congress around to such 
& move, however, Capital Cable may be abie 
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to use its no-blackout selling point to sew up 
the Austin market and eliminate its com- 
petitor. 


Forecasting Purchasing and Business 
Trends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
John .H, Hoagland, of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Michigan State University, delivered an 
address at Dallas, Tex., on Tuesday, May 
5, on the general subject, “Forecasting 
Purchasing and Business Trends.” This 
address was delivered before the 49th an- 
nual international convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. 
Part of the address, especially that which 
treats of steel strikes and power politics, 
is of special interest to Congressmen and 
to the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

That portion of his address follows: 

STEEL STRIKES 


Research on the information provided by 
Monthly Change Indices, plus a study of 
other published and unpublished informa- 
tion, reveals that steel strikes have been 
the major cause of recent business recessions 
and business ons. Steel strikes result 
in extensive interacting forces which, briefly 
explained, operate as follows; + 

The threat of a steel strike endangers 
many vital sources of supply and disrupts 
normal procurement channels. To protect 
against possible shortages of materials needed 
to sustain production, purchasing executives 
are forced to accumulate strike-hedge inven- 
tories prior to the strike deadline. This is an 
expensive process, but it Is more expensive 
to shut down production because of a lack 
of materials. Inventory hedging prior to a 
steel strike takes many months and is of such 
a magnitude that it results in a period of 
business expansion prior to the settlement. 

In order to protect against post settlement 
uncertainties of supplies, purchasing execu- 
tives engage in presettlement ordering of 
materials for postsettlement delivery. This 
causes continued stimulation of business ac- 
tivity for a few months after contract settle- 
ment. 

By the time normal systems of supply have 
been fully reestablished, widespread inven- 
tory excesses and imbalances have developed. 
It then becomes necessary for inventories 
to be liquidated, which results in declining 
business activity. However, since this in- 
ventory liquidation is attempted in a period 
of declining activity, it takes longer to liqui- 
date inventories than it does to accumiate 
them. Business activity becomes depressed 
for many months, and the result usually is 
a business recession starting within 1 year 
following the steel contract settlement. 

As an illustration of the impact of steel 
strikes, consider wht has happened to busi- 
ness trends in recent years. The 1952 steel 
strike was followed by the 1953-54 recession. 
The 1956 steel strike was followed by the 
1957-58 recession. The 1959 steel strike was 
followed by the 1960-61 recession. The 
threat of a steel strike in 1962 caused the 
start of a recession in the latter part of 
1962, but the Cuban missile crisis changed 
conditions, which averted that recession. 
Last year, in 1963, the moderate threat of 
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another steel strike caused a business expan- 
sion during the first half of the year, and the 
subsequent inventory liquidation caused 
1 ˙ Tb 
1963. 4 

Since 1959, the analyses of Monthly Change 
Indices have emphasized the impact of steel 
strikes on business trends. Until recent 
years, however, many have overlooked the 
importance of steel strikes. As late as 1961, 
a lengthy Government report erroneously 
concluded that the 1959 steel strike did not 
change the course of business trends. Many 
forecasts for the soaring 1960's were in error 
because the forecasters did not properly 
evaluate the 1959 trends. 

Lately, there has been a growing realiza- 
tion that steel strikes and inventory hedging 
do influence business trends significantly. 
As more people recognize, study, and report 
on the impact of steel strikes, the forecasting 
of purchasing and business trends should be 
improved. 

POWER POLITICS 


To fully understand steel strikes at least 
one additional relationship needs to be exam- 
ined; that is the relationship between busi- 
ness trends and political trends. Historical 
evidence ‘shows that for over a century the 
business trends of this country have been 
the dominant determinant of political trends, 
When an election has been held during a 
recession, the party in power almost always 
has been defeated. Conversely, when an 
election has been held during good business 
times, the party in power usually, but not 
always, has been sustained. This relation- 
ship is well-known in some political circles, 
but it has been overlooked by most people. 

‘The reason for this business-political rela- 
tionship is that people have voted according 
to their pocketbooks. Simply explained, 
people are somewhat like the dog Snoopy in 
the cartoon strip “Peanuts.” In one car- 
toon, the character Linus is explaining to his 
friend Peanuts how a fortuneteller uses a 
crystal ball to tell whether a person is going 
to be happy or sad. The dog, Snoopy, turns 
and walks away under the following cap- 
tion: “I can tell the same thing looking into 
my dog dish—if it’s full, I'm going to be 
happy—if it’s empty, I'm going to be sad.“ 
People are very much like Snoopy. 

Since people vote according to business 
trends, the most effective way to influence 
the outcome of an election 18 to have either 
a business recession or a business boom at 
election time, From my research on pub- 
lished and unpublished information, I am 
convinced that in this country steel strikes 
have been deliberately used to influence 
political elections 

Essentially, it works this way. A steel 
strike 1 year prior to an election causes a 
recession during the election, which results 
in the defeat of the party in power. A steel 
strike threat during the election year stimu- 
lates business and helps sustain the party in 
power. Note how this sequence has hap- 
pened in recent years. The long 1959 steel 
strike caused the 1960-61 recession, The 
presidential election held during that reces- 
sion resulted in the defeat of the party in 
power. When the steel contract was settled 
in January 1960, the unions went for a pecu- 
liar length contract—30 months. This en- 
abled the contract to be terminated in mid- 
1962. The threat of a steel strike in 1962 did 
stimulate business and the voters were favor- 
able to the party in power. As forecast in 
your Bulletin, in 1962 the unions ed 
for a 2-year contract which provided a politi- 
cally auspicious mid-1964 contract termina- 
tion, In fact, the unions arranged a double 
billing by also having an automobile con- 
tract termination in 1964. The threat of a 
strike in both of these major industries could 
have been used to stimulate business in 1964 
and this would have helped sustain the ad- 
ministration in power. 


* 
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To accurately forecast purchasing and 
business trends one must use many keys and 
take many factors into consideration. Politi- 
eal and labor situations are among the fac- 
tors that must be evaluated because they can 
have a big Influence on business trends. 

them has led many to arrive at 
erroneous conclusions and to make inaccu- 
rate forecasts. 

Since 1962 several important developments 
have occurred in these areas, and the busi- 
ness-political situation has shifted. Before 

these developments, however, let 
us consider more fully why steel strikes have 
such an impact on business trends. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PURCHASING 


Research shows that at least since 1870 the 
actions and attitudes of industrial purchas- 
ers have influenced the timing and magni- 
tude of business trends. Unfortunately, most 
of those who have written about business 
cycles have ignored the role of purchasing. 
Much attention has been given to final con- 
sumers, but few have studied the intermedi- 
ate consumers—the business and govern- 
mental purchasers. Many have analyzed the 
problems of marketing and distribution, but 
few have studied the importance of purchas- 
ing and the problems of acquisition. 
that the im- 


shows that the average manufacturer spends 
more for purchases than for anything else. 
In the average industrial firm, for every dol- 
lar of product sold, 50 cents worth of goods 
and services have been purchased to make 
the product. Purchasers allocate among 
suppliers one-half of all dollars taken in by 
the average manufacturing firm. Some peo- 
ple have the erroneous impression that labor 
is the greatest expense in manufacturing, 
but it is not. The average firm spends twice 
as much for purchases as for wages and 
salaries combined. How and when purchas- 
ing is done determines the success of the 
firm, the success of suppliers, and the success 
of our business system. 

The great profit leverage of purchasing is 
also worth noting. 


purchasing and profits makes a 1i-percent 
savings in equivalent to 10 per- 
cent of the profits, Some companies pay 
close attention to this 10-to-1 profit leverage 
of purchasing, while others continue to over- 
look purchasing’s profit potential. All 
should realize there is value to the old say- 
ing, “goods well bought are half sold.” 

In total, industrial purchasing has a stag- 
gering impact upon our business system. In 
this country, aggregate industrial purchases 
are approximately $15 to $20 billion per 
month. By way of comparison, this almost 
incomprehensible figure Is 30 to 40 times 
as much as the recent, much-publicized 
tax cut. How and when purchasing ex- 
ecutives make their commitments deter- 
mines many of our business trends, 

Whereas many forecasters focus attention 
upon final consumers, in reality it is inter- 
Mediate consumers who are more important 
in determining the timing and magnitude of 
business fluctuations. Most final consumers 
are followers and lag behind trends in the 
business system. 

Purchasing decisions are influenced by 
both present and probable future condi- 
tions. To sustain production and to protect 
profits, p executives must vary 
their forward commitments to meet chang- 
ing conditions. Chart VII shows how the 


have moved many billions of purchasing 
dollars into or out of the business 
Such gigantic movements are sufficient to 
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cause major business expansions or reces- 
sions. 


INVENTORY CYCLE 


Even though inventory changes are the 
primary cause of fluctuations in our gross 
national product, most theoreticians have 
not been able to forecast accurately the in- 
ventory cycle. The reason for this 
is that most theoreticians continue to make 
at least two erroneous assumptions: The 
first is that companies try to maintain a 
constant inventory-to-sales ratio: the second 
is that the inventory cycle results from poor 
sales forecasting. Contrary to these as- 
sumptions, a study of the practical side of 
life shows that companies do vary their in- 
ventory-to-sales ration; and they do inten- 
tionally change the amount of inventory 
carried, especially in time of supply uncer- 
tainties. 

When the theorists realize that buying 
decisions often outweigh selling offers, then 
they will understand better why the in- 
ventory cycle is primarily caused by shifts 
in buying policies. Research on monthly 
change indexes shows that, in recent years, 
all major inventory cycles have been caused 
by purchasers trying to protect against sup- 
ply uncertainties caused by steel strikes and 
strike threats. These inventory cycles can 
be clearly seen in the inventory graphs shown 
on charts II, IV, V, and VI. 

When analyzing the impact of these in- 
ventory cycles, it also should be remembered 
that these cycles influence new orders, pro- 
duction, prices, capital expenditures, employ- 
ment, and many other important aspects of 
our business system. In practice, inventory 
shifts are often the starting point in the 
acceleration or deceleration process. 

In retrospect, it seems ironical that some 
people who have cried loudest about unem- 
ployment have been the major cause of un- 
employment. Some who have complained 
bitterly about the lack of industrial growth 
have caused the unstable conditions that 
make planning difficult. Certainly, many 
people have been hurt by three inventory 
cycles in the past 5 years. 


Clifford Davis Bridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared an editorial in the Commercial 
Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., an outstand- 
ing newspaper of the Nation, compli- 
menting the House of Representatives’ 
action a few days ago in passing the reso- 
lution naming the new interstate bridge 
at Memphis for our distinguished and es- 
teemed colleague, CLIFFORD DAVIS, 

I thought I would like to call it to the 
attention of the membership. 

The article follows: 

CLIFFORD Davis BRIDGE 

It is most unusual for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be unanimous about anythinuy, 
much less the name of a major item of pub- 
Uc works. But the Members are in total 
agreement that Clifford Davis Bridge should 
be the name of the new Memphis span over 
the Mississippi which will link the interstate 
highway systems of western Tennessee and 
eastern Arkansas 


This is an honor to one of our fellow 
townsmen that does not come easily. Repre- 
sentative Davis has qualified during his 
Many years as a Member of the House, as- 
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signed to the Public Works Committee, with 
key positions In both highway and river 
projects, 

We hope the Senate complies with the 
House action. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
(e 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again this year, 1964, we join hands with 
Poles all over the world in celebrating 
Polish Constitution Day, and in so doing, 
we salute the Polish people for their great 
contribution to ordered, democratic 
society. 

On May 3, 1791, just 2 years after the 
United States of America was constitu- 
tionally formed, the Polish people, led 
by their King and their Diet, accepted a 
new constitution—a constitution that 
would reverberate through history for its 
dedication to the highest principles and 
ideals of Western political theory. 

This Constitution, like all the consti- 
tutions of the Western World, and espe- 
cially the American Constitution, was 
designed to establish true constitutional 
government by which national stability 
and identity could finally be achieved. 
Like the American Constitution, this 
document recognized explicitly the exis- 
tence of human rights, and set up safe 
guards for the protection of those rights. 
By so doing, the Polish people were 
among the earliest to accept and to try 
to apply the great principles of the 18th 
century enlightenment. 

More specifically, the Polish Constitu- 
tion took away the unlimited powers of 
the throne, and established a constitu- 
tional monarchy responsible to a cabi- 
net-type government with a popularly 
elected lower house. Furthermore, the 
peasants were taken from under the 
strong arm of the landed gentry, and 
plactd under the protection of law. 
Throughout the society freedoms were 
guaranteed. No one could ask any na- 
tion in the 18th century to have done 
more. 

The document was hailed throughout 
the world as, in the words of Edmund 
Burke, “a great work.” Our own Presi- 
dent, George Washington, praised the 
document and the nation, and in War- 
saw the Polish peoples rejoiced all night. 

But alas the promise of the Constitu- 
tion was never realized; never put to the 
test; never permitted to usher in a new 


era of human freedom in Europe. Be- 


cause of an envious Russia, and dissident 
Polish nobility, the country was once 
again torn from within, and by Septem- 
ber 1793, partition was started. Final 
<r irrevocable partition took place in 

The events of post World War I and 
World War II years are yet too clear 
to us to have to recount here. Instead, 
let us remind our Polish brothers that 
even 173 years later we do have a com- 
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Mon heritage and a common goal. 
While the Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
did not live, neither did its spirit die. 
The Polish people can see it living here 
in American every day. And to the end 
of our salute to the Polish people, we 
should add that Americans do not think 
for a moment that communism in Po- 
land will be any more successful in de- 
stroying the Poles desire to live in free- 
dom and human dignity than were ear- 
lier Russian-inspired oppressions. 


In Defense of the Military 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, there have been some sorry at- 
tempts in recent times to debase the 
military uniform and ridicule its wear- 
ers. Whether these attempts achieve 
their objectives of drama or humor is 
debatable, but there is no question but 
that they do a disservice to our military 
men. 

The Honorable Norman Paul, our dis- 
tinguished Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower, has written an ar- 
ticle which refutes the claims of those 
who look down on the services. His pro- 
test, which appeared in the Washington 
Star of April 26, 1964, now follows: 

In DEFENSE oF MruiTakyY MEN WHO Miss THE 
HEADLINES 
(By Norman S. Paul) 

(Norman S. Paul, the author of the pro- 
test on certain delineations of our military 
men, is Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower.) s 

We Americans have always prided ourselves 
on the simplicity of our tastes. Our moral 
principles are clear and unequivocal. We 
are in favor of what is right and against 
what is wrong. 

This direct approcah is reflected in our 
taste for entertainment. Since the days of 
the first flicker box, the days of Dustin Far- 
num and William S. Hart. we have cheered 
the cowboy in the white hat, the good guy, 
and booed the bad guy, who is inevitably 
frustrated, in the end, in his scurrilous de- 
signs against motherhood, the honest ranch- 
er, and chasity. To give the audience an 
occasional respite from the dreadful tension 
of the contest between good and evil, which 
frequently finds our hero in a number of 
messy situations, we have always provided 
comic relief, usually in the form of an af- 
fable dolt who appears just long enough to 
win our hearts but not long enough to gum 
up the plot. 

Today we still love westerns, but the basic 
plot has been translated into a number of 
up-to-date situations, and in some cases the 
plot itself has been obscured in the process. 
Hundreds of thousands of Americans are lin- 
ing up to see two smash hit films, “Seven 
Days in May” and “Dr. Strangelove.” Each 
deals, in its own way, with problems of the 
greatest national and international interest 
and importance. There the resemblance 
ceases, except for certain of the cast of char- 
acters—specifically the villains and the 
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comic relief. In each film, they wear the 
uniform of the United States. 

A central figure in the near tragedy of 
“Seven Days in May” is the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, an Air Force general. 
Behind the facade of the rugged physique, 
the handsome face and the battle ribbons, 
we see a thoroughly immoral animal, a cap- 
tive of an American style of fascism, and 
a traitor to his President and his country. 
A coconspirator, in the uniform an an ad- 
miral in the U.S. Navy, who didn't have the 
guts to follow through, sips wine in his 
official quarters, displays a paunchy and 
generally dissipated appearance, and lies to 
his President, 

VILLAINS IN UNIFORM 

In “Dr, Strangelove” we are treated to vil- 
lains and comic relief, and other characters 
less simple to define—all in military uni- 
forms. A Strategic Air Command base com- 
mander, obviously a general in the Air Force, 
goes mad and decides to start a war. The 
Air Force Chief of Staff, bearing a remark- 
able physical and vocal resemblance to one 
of our outstanding living military leaders, 
reluctantly abandons an assignation with 
what may be loosely described as his secre- 
tary, and proceeds to a meeting called by his 
commander-in-chief in the war room, There, 
he provides the comic relief so essential to a 
plot which grinds its way inexorably to the 
end—of everything. 

I don’t object to these films, I have, of 
course, seen both. They are provocative, 
which is good, and of the highest technical 
quality. But what disturbes me deeply, how- 
ever, is the apparent trend in current publi- 
cations and motion. pictures, of which these 
are but two manifestations, to make the 
military uniform of our country, and those 
who wear it, the boobs, buffoons, and vil- 
ans of the plece. 

I am concerned with the human element 
in defense. The largest part of my job is 
to recommend policies Involving people in 
uniform—tecrulting them, paying them, 
promoting therm, assigning them, keeping up 
their morale, providing them medical care, 
educating them, retiring them, and so on, 
through the entire range of human activity. 
As a civilian, I have had a unique oppor- 
tunity to visit and discuss their problems 
with hundreds of our military people of all 
ranks and grades. We read often today of 
our chiefs of staff (although I wonder how 
many of us could name them all without a 
little priming) and of the young officers who 
are engaged in more spectacular pursuits, 
such as our astronauts. 

THREE WHO COUNT 


But we hear and read virtually nothing 
about the thousands of others whom we have 
to thank, today, for the opportunity to pur- 
sue our lives in a world at peace. Take, for 
example, Walter Beckham. 

Col. Walter Beckham is the chief scientist 
of the Air Force Weapons Laboratory, a posi- 
tion of great responsibility and demanding 
the greatest scientific and technological pro- 
ficiency. No egghead is Col. Beckham. He 
joined the Air Corps in 1941 as an aviation 
cadet, at that time with only a high school 
education, As a fighter pilot during World 
War II. he was a triple ace, with 18 air vie- 
tories to his credit, when he was shot down 
and taken prisoner by the Germans in 1944. 
His decorations include the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Silver Star with one oak 
leaf cluster, the Distinguished Flying Cross 
with four clusters, and the Air Medal with 
five clusters. While in prison camp, he got 
interested in physics when a fellow prisoner 
loaned him a college textbook. After the 
war, still in uniform, he pursued this interest 
and acquired a B.S, and a masters degree in 
physics, In the 1950's, he committed him- 
self to an Alr Force course in science and 
technology, and started working on his Ph. D. 
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thesis in physics. He received his degree 
in 1962, when assigned to the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory. Very few scientists. 
civilian or military, are engaged in work more 
eee to our security than Walter Beck- 

Andrew Jackson Goodpaster was gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1039 and commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Army Corps 
of Engineers. He served in various assign- 
ments in the corps from that time through 
the war, commanded an engineer combat 
battalion, and received the Distinguished 
Service Cross and other combat decorations, 
including the Purple Heart. After the war, 
his Army assignments led him into the plan- 
ning area. Between 1947 and 1950, he re- 
ceived a masters degree in engineering and 
a Ph. D. in international relations. In 1950, 
then lieutenant colonel, Andy Goodpaster 
was assigned to the staff of Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers Europe, and there 
began a series of assignments under General 
Eisenhower. He was entrusted with a large 
number of highly sensitive assignments dur- 
ing that period, and was warmly compli- 
mented an many occasions by his chief. 
Purther command assignments followed, then 
assignment to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
in January 1964 appointment as assistant to 
the Chairman and promotion to lleutenant 
general. This is the type of man who today 
we find in the real war room, 

We are all familiar with our Polaris sub- 
marines, the tremendously complex and ex- 
pensive weapons system which constitutes 
such an important part of our strategic de- 
terrent. The captain of such a submarine 
has an awesome responsibility. Each sub- 
marine carries 16 missiles; together they 
represent more explosive power than all the 
bombs dropped by all the air forces of all the 
combatants of World War II, 

A NAVY COMMANDER 


Comdr. Joe Williams, U.S. Navy, is fa- 
miliar with that responsibility. He com- 
mands the Gold Crew of U.S.S, Robert E. Lee. 
For 60 days at a time he is solely responsible 
for the on-station readiness of this 6120 mil- 
lion ship, her $20 million worth of missiles, 
and the safety and training of her 136 on- 
cers and men. 

Commander Williams is 41 years old, mar- 
ried, and the father of two daughters and a 
son. He is no stranger to responsibility nor 
to the sea. In 1940 Joe Willlams was a sea- 
man on convoy duty in the North Atlantic. 
By 1944 he had advanced through the Navy 
enlisted ranks and became an officer. He 
had completed five semesters at the Uni- 
versity of California and is now just 214 terms 
away from his engineering degree. 

The men I have described were not picked 
entirely at random, but I can assure you 
that there are many others like them. 

All of us in the Defense Department, in 
or out of uniform, will readily admit that 
there is mediocrity in the military, as in 
other professions. I am a lawyer, and there 
Is plenty of it in mine. But mediocrity of 
the few is overwhelmingly exceeded by the 
outstanding devotion, dedication, and per- 
formance of the many. ‘Who, in 1940, had 
heard the names of Eisenhower, Spaatz, Nim- 
itz, Halsey, Bradley, Arnold? But they were 
there to meet the challenge of history, to the 
everlasting glory of their professional calling. 
and their country. Many of the largest 
corporations in America, which can hardly 
be described as eleemosynary institutions, 
have as members of their boards or chief 
executive officers men who had completed a 
first brilliant career in uniform—OClay of 
Continental Can; Rawlings of General Mills; 
Bradley of Bulova; Burke of Texaco; to name 
a very few. 

Despite his achievements, and the broad 
base of our society from which he springs, 
the thought persists in the minds of too 
many people, be they detractors or flag way- 
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ers, that somehow the man in uniform Is 
“different” from the rest of us. To some de- 
gree he is, His oath of office and enlist- 
ment contract deprive him of certain of the 
freedoms that other citizens enjoy. He is 
subject to absolute discipline. He lives and 
works in places and under conditions that 
are entirely beyond his control. He will 
never get rich in the service. He can't walk 
off the job if he doesn't like the boss’ looks 
or the type of work he happens to be doing 
at the moment. 

On the other hand, he is very much a part 
of the community in which he lives, no long- 
er segregated within a military post. You 
will see him at PTA meetings, church sup- 
pers, the country club. He pays taxes. His 
son and yours are in the Same scout troop. 
on the same Little League ball team. Dif- 
ferent? Tes, only in the degree of commit- 
ent he has made to national service, 

In the nuclear age, the galloping obso- 
lescence of military concepts and of the 
weapons we have long cherished as the indicia 
of armed might, present new challenges to 
the military profession. The man in uni- 
form must participate in the competition of 
ideas and leadership which the nuclear age 
demands, or he will find himself as magnifi- 
cently ineffectual, in determining the final 
results, as Davy Crockett at the Alamo. 

The men I have mentioned, and their col- 
leagues, recognize the challenge and are 
meeting it. Civilians come and go, but the 
continuing vitality of our defense depends 
ultimately on the man in uniform. It isa 
tough, demanding career he has chosen. 
Surely he deserves better of us than being 

yed, to the world, as the arch-type of 
the bay guy and the fool which, thank God, 
he isn't. 


Ability Counts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure for me to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an essay on 
“How Handicapped Workers in My Com- 
munity Are Proving That ‘Ability 
Counts,’” written by Miss Jocelyn L. 
Weinberg of my home city of New Or- 
leans, La. Miss Weinberg, who is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Weinberg of New Orleans and is a senior 
at Alcee Fortier High School, wrote this 
essay for the national “Ability Counts” 
essay contest sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped in cooperation with Goy- 
ernors' committees and community 
committees. 

For her essay, Miss Weinberg was 
awarded fourth prize in the national 
contest; she was one of the five national 
winners who received cash prizes and 
plaques for their high schools in recog- 
nition of their fine essays. I am proud 
that a young student from my city re- 
ceived such a splendid award, and I am 
happy to congratulate her and her par- 
ents for their daughter’s achievement. 
Here in Washington, President Lyndon 
Johnson presented Miss Weinberg with 
the plaque for Alcee Fortier High School, 
a first-rate high school in my city, and 
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a certificate for herself. She also was 
awarded a cash prize of $300 for her 
essay. 

I am particularly pleased with Miss 
Weinberg’s winning essay because she is 
the first New Orleans student ever to 
win one of the five top places in this 
contest. In the 16 years since this con- 
test was first established, six students 
from Lake Charles High School, Lake 
Charles, La., had garnered fourth or fifth 
places, but Miss Weinberg was the first 
New Orleans girl to do so, and I am 
proud of her, and happy to salute her 
for this recognition. By her splendid 
accomplishment, Miss Weinberg has 
brought honor and credit not only to 
herself and to her family, but also to 
Alcee Fortier High School, to the New 
Orleans public school system and to the 
State of Louisiana, 

This essay contest is part of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee’s overall educational 
program aimed at making more persons 
aware of the problems facing the handi- 
capped in obtaining jobs, in the efforts 
being made to help the handicapped 
help themselves, and in the admirable 
accomplishments of many severely dis- 
abled individuals. It is a most worthy 
contest, particularly for young people 
who will be tomorrow's leaders in our 
country, and I commend Miss Wein- 
berg’s essay to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress. She brings to light the many 
handicapped* New Orleans citizens who 
have overcome their affliction, made it 
work for them and thus have become 
useful members of their community. 
She also cites the fine work in this field 
being done in my city by Goodwill In- 
dustries Inc.; the Lighthouse for the 
Blind and the Junior League of New 


of this pulsating city as is the ablebodied 

No job requires 100 percent of a worker's 
physical capacity. The stress is not on the 
limitations imposed by a disability but on the 
positive abilities that remain to be capi- 
talized on. The disabled worker, when prop- 
his capabil- 


ployees. i 

A New Orleans lawyer claims that his 
blindness serves to his advantage in that he 
has everyone's attention in the courtroom 
and that clients find it easier to unburden 
themselves to someone who does not glare 
at them. A clubfoot did not prevent a 
woman from one of our most 
prominent pediatricians. Nor did losing an 
arm in the service impede a New Orleans 
psychiatrist. A 23-year-old man is a physi- 
cist at the National Aeronautics Rocket Cen- 
ter in the area, despite the fact that he is a 
spastic. And one of our community's most 
respected teachers must get about on braces 
and crutches because both his legs are atro- 
phied because of polio, A large chain of su- 
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permarkets here employs retarded boys, a 
spastic, and a number of handicapped 
women. Another firm has a PBX reception- 
ist with wooden legs, a young woman who 
had Infantile paralysis is a secretary in an 
airline's office, and a saleegirl In a downtown 
department store has no forearm. The head 
of a large meatpacking plant tells of a young 
spastic employee who, realizing that he had 
little education and could do little manual 
work, exercised and lifted weights at the 
YMOA for several years; thus he developed 
such muscles that he can now lift heavy 
containers of meat that other coworkers can- 
not handle. There are many more such 
cases. . 

For others with more severe limitations 
who cannot move directly into normal em- 
ployment, the New Orleans community offers 
organizations devoted to providing rehabili- 
tation, training, and sheltered workshop em- 
ployment. These agencies aid the handi- 
capped by giving them the opportunity and 
encouragement to help themselves. Good- 
will Industries, a thriving nonprofit United 
Fund-affillated sheltered workshop, is dedi- 
cated to rehabilitating discarded men and 
material.” Its rehabilitating services, on- 
the- job training, employment, and wages are 
exclusively for physically, mentally, or emo- 
tionally impaired men and women. There 
handicapped workers transform discarded 
donations into salable second-hand mer- 
chandise to be sold at low prices in Goodwill 
stores, the sales receipts paying the workers’ 
wages, The Lighthouse for the Blind, an- 
other unique, nonprofit organization, offers a 
broad range of employment and services for 
the blind of New Orleans. The facilities in- 
clude hobby shop, therapy, recreation, social 
services, and the production department, 
which is the organization's only means of 
support except for unsolicited contributions. 
The industry manufactures over 40 different 
commercial products, including brooms, 
mops, mailing bags, beverage cases, and dish- 
cloths. Sales of these items netted almost a 


~ half million dollars ($500,000) in 1963. It is 


quite an experience to visit the Lighthouse 
during working hours and see how their 
blind citizens are gaining greater Independ- 
ence. The switchboard operator, the secre- 
tary using the Braille writer to type, office 
assistants, the workers in the sewing room, 
and the men in the shop handling razor- 
sharp cutting tools are all blind, yet all are 
working with speed and agility that is amaz- 
ing. The Junior League of New Orleans has 
received national recognition for the work- 
training center for retarded girls which it 
sponsors. Sixteen of the 25 girls who were 
trained last year were placed in competitive 
employment. The files of the State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency, State employ- 
ment service, State Welfare Agency, social 
security office, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion all contain instances of men and women 
who have built or rebuilt their lives despite 
sometimes devastating physical or emotional 
damage. 

Each of these individuals possesses a vision, 
a courage, a resourcefulness, and a determin- 
ation that is awe-inspiring. Each dra- 
matically exemplifies that one's ability, not 
disability, is the factor that really counts. 
These people do not want charity, but only a 
chance—a chance to prove that they can be 
an economic and social asset to the commu- 
nity—a chance to gain that self-respect, that 
integrity, and that dignity which are 
achieved only from earning one’s own livell- 
hood, instead of living on some type of dole. 
More taxpaying citizens, not burdens for 
the relief rolls, are needed. The public must 
be enlightened and reminded that every in- 
dividual should be afforded the information 
and the opportunity to make his utmost con- 
tribution to a better life for himself and for 
his fellowmen and to a better tomorrow. 
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Religious Leaders on Separation of 
Church and State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, on April 
21, 1964, some of the Congressmen from 
Maryland had a most informative meet- 
ing requested by a number of religious 
and lay leaders on the proposed amend- 
Ment to the Constitution which would 
amend the Bill of Rights with respect to 
the separation of church and state. The 
text of some of the statements made or 
read at the meeting as well as some sub- 
mitted separately follow: 

Leland Higginbotham, chairman of the 
Christian Life Committee, Baptist Con- 
vention of Maryland: 

Honorable Senators and Representatives, 
I am Leland Higginbotham, pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church of Towson, Md., and 
chairman of the Christian Life Committee 
of the Baptist Convention of Maryland. 

Our convention at its annual meeting in 
November of 1963 unanimously adopted the 
following statement as part of its response 
to the recent decision of the U.S, Supreme 
Court the use of the Lord's Prayer 
and the reading of the Bible as part of reli- 
gious exercises at the opening of certain 
Public schools. We, furthermore, call upon 
Our people to very carefully study any pro- 
Posed amendments to the Constitution in 
this area, lest the newer amendments create 
greater problems than the present one that 
has stood for over 150 years.“ 

In accordance with this directive of our 
convention, and as chairman of the commit- 
tee that drafted it, I am submitting the fol- 
lowing statement on the proposed Becker 

amendment. While, because of the organ- 
izational structure of our denomination, no 
One can speak for all Baptists, I hope to 
Present what I consider our main concerns 
With respect to the Becker amendment. I 
have singled out this particular proposal, 
because its several elements may be analyzed 
With relevance to most of the other forms, 
but I would like to make it clear that I am 
Opposed to any and all proposals that would 
change the meaning of the first amendment. 

The principal objection to the proposed 
Becker amendment is its generalized and 
Nonspecific nature, which rather than ex- 
tending the free exercise of religion, would 
actually tend to limit it and would destroy 
Teligious liberty for any minority. 

For example, while the first section of this 
Proposed amendment would define that noth- 
ing in the Constitution shall prohibit the 
Offering, reading or listening to prayers and 
Scriptures in schools and other public in- 
Stitutions, it fails to state who shall deter- 
mine which prayers and scriptures shall be 
Used. Surely Congress realizes that we are 
& truly pluralistic society with many difer- 
ent religious groups holding beliefs that vary 
80 widely that to use the forms of one would 
Offend others. It was the plight of and con- 
cern of certain minorities to end just such 
jong-standing abuse that brought the issue 
to our Supreme Court. The public institu- 
tion cannot solve this dilemma without in- 
evitably placing Government in the posi- 
tion of establishing a particular form of reli- 
gious practice. 

The attempt on the part of the authors of 
this proposal to avoid this problem by plac- 
ing the practice “on a voluntary basis“ is 
not practical, since some agency of the com- 
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munity must decide what form the “volun- 
tary” practice will take. Were the decision 
left to the religious majority in a given 
community, this would make possible the 
imposition of the religious practices of the 
majority upon the minority through the use 
of public institutions and thereby use the 
agency of government to destroy religious 
liberty. 5 


Section 2 of this proposed amendment 
Seeks to leave open to statements of belief 
in, reliance upon, and to invoke the aid of 
God, such channels of governmental activity 
as documents, coins, assemblies and schools, 
Again it fails to make clear what kind of 
expressions may be made, what form they 
may take and to set any limits whatsoever 
as to how far these statements may go in 
giving official sanction on the part of gov- 
ernment to a particular form of religious 
faith. This could soon involve us in deep 
religious controversy as one group or another 
might seek to aline these expressions with 
their own convictions. The United States 
has been singularly spared such destructive 
controversies by carefully avoiding any estab- 
lishment of any particular religious faith as 
the official faith of the Government and the 
Nation, -Individual citizens, whether hold- 
ing public office or not, have throughout our 
history, been free to express their personal 
faith in public ways that have been a per- 
sonal witness to religious belief without 
seeking to impose this on others through 
official sanctions, 

Section 3 of this roposal foresees 
these dangers by stating that “nothing in 
this article shall constitute the establish- 
ment of religion.” Actually this makes the 
proposed amendment a self-contradictory 
statement by first providing the Government 
the means to establish any from of religious 
practice or expression thereof, than d 
that these means do not “establish” religion. 
The amendment, thus fails to be logical and 
makes impossible a clear definition of what 
“establishment of religion” means. Such 
ambiguity goes far toward the day when 
government may actually control the relig- 
fous life of the community or thereby even 
prohibit the exercise of religious faith should 
an irreligious majority-gain control. 

Absolute separation of church and state 
has been and is today the only sure safe- 
guard of freedom and vitality of religious 
faith and the security of the state. 

LELAND HIGGINBOTHAM, 
Chairman of the Christian Life Com- 
mittee Baptist Convention of Mary- 
le 


Rey. Fred H. Webber, general presby- 
ter of the Presbytery of Baltimore of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America: 


In all fairness, I must say at the outset 
that I am speaking today as an individual. 
I have not been authorized to speak for 
any other person or group of persons. Yet, 
the position I present is based upon an 
official statement made by the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, in an ac- 
tion taken on May 21, 1963. 

The General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterlan Church adopted, after amendment, 
the report of its special committee on rela- 
tions between church and state. On the 
subject of “The celebration of religious holi- 
days, Bible reading and prayer in public 
schools,” the report as amended and adopted 
said, in part: 

“Public schools are creations of the whole 
society operating through civil authority and 
justify their existence solely in terms of 
their usefulness to the society. Their role 
is to nurture the cultural, social, and mate- 
rial advancement of all citizens by a special 
system of instruction through intellectual 
and social disciplines and to stimulate a 
free search for truth within this discipline. 
In the fulfillment of this role, public schools 
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should not ignore the personal beliefs in 
God which are a part of the life of its pupils, 
but should and r such be- 
liefs. Public schools should neither be hos- 
tile to religious beliefs nor act in any man- 
ner which tends to favor one religion or 
church over another. 

In this light the special committee on 
church and state recommends that * * * 
Religious observances never be held in a 
public school or introduced into the public 
school as part of its program. Bible reading 
in connection with courses in the American 
heritage, world history, literature, the social 
sclences, and other academic subjects is 
completely appropriate to public school in- 
struction. Bible reading and prayers as de- 
votional acts tend toward indoctrination or 
meaningless ritual and should be omitted 
for both reasons. Ministers, priests, and 
Tabbis should be free to speak in public 
schools, provided their speaking does not 
constitute religious indoctrination or their 
presence form a part of a religious observ- 
ance.” 

In accord with this position of my church, 
I submit that the Becker amendment opens 
problems that are now on the way to solu- 
tion, rather than solving anything. The 
present first amendment to the Constitution, 
even with certain present questions as to 
its meaning, is an important guarantee, and 
should be left to stand for itself. 

It is no part of the business of the public 
schools to teach a religious faith, Bible read- 
ing and prayer which serve that purpose 
have, therefore, no place in the program of 
the school. Bible reading and prayer which 
do not serve that purpose are meaningless, 
and cheapen religion in the mind of chil- 
dren who share in them. 

It serves no useful purpose, and creates 
the possibility of untold mischief, to make 
constitutional and thereby encourage prac- 
tices which either subvert the purposes of 
the public schools or tend to make religious 
observance a cheap exercise with no mean- 


me Rev. Faro H. WEBBER, 
General Presbyter of the Presbytery of 
Baltimore of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


John Wesley Lord, bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church, the Washington area: 

Pressure is mounting for the passage of a 
constitutional amendment which would al- 
low the return of the traditional rights of 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools. 

I believe that such an amendment, though 
sincerely conceived, would be unwise and 
dangerous, and a threat to our established 
freedoms. The first amendment to our Con- 
stitution is adequate as it stands, to protect 
the religious freedom of the people. Indeed, 
it is the finest part of our American heritage. 

There is no need for a “prayer amend- 
ment,” and such amendments as are being 
proposed, would open the doors to more se- 
rious religious problems than we now face. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, that 
the recitation of the Lord's Prayer and the 
reading of the Bible as a devotional exercise 
in the public school were an establishment of 
religion proscribed by the first amendment, 
needs careful study. 

The Court has clearly proscribed devotional 
exercises, both prayers and devotional read- 
ings of the Bible, as a regular part of the 
school program, and certainly when such 
prayers and programs are prepared by State 
administrators of the public school system. 
It did not exclude teaching about religion 
in the curriculum, nor the use of the Bible 
as a reference text in appropriate courses. 
Without doubt their will be some difficulty 
in defining exactly-what is a proscribed de- 
votlonal exercise. It is not yet clear whether 
a patriotic pageant, even if it excludes oa 
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embarrassing 
other faith or the child of a nonbeliever, is 
forbidden. 

The basic distinction is between a proper 
educational effort on the one hand, and in- 
doctrination of either beliefs or religious hab- 
its on the other. In making this determina- 
tion, we do well to consider the words of the 
opinion of the Court: 

“It might well be that one's education is 
not complete without a study of comparative 
religion, or the history of religion, and its 
relationship to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. It certainly can be said that the Bible 
is worthy of study for its literary and histor- 
ical qualities. Nothing we have said here in- 
dicates that such study of the Bible or reli- 
gion, when presented objectively as part of a 
secular program of education, may not be 
effected consistent with the first amend- 
ment.” 

We note the distinction between the edu- 
cational and the devotional purpose, The 
school may not pray, but it must teach. 
ligion cannot be excluded from education; 
nor does the Court's decision intend this. 

Prayer and Bible reading in the atmos- 
phere of religious devotion and worship in 
the home and in the church are of great 
value, but serious question can be raised 
about their use in the public school when 
such an atmosphere does not exist and when 
pupils come from varied religious back- 
grounds, Indeed, to secularize or to pro- 
fane this holy practice is to place in Jeopardy 
the very good that we seek to preserve in the 
Christian heritage. 

However, the Court’s decision comes as a 
challenge to educators and to administrators 
of the public school system to tackle the 
tough assignment of offering objective 
courses in religion. This has now become 
an obligation and severe criticism should be 
directed against any school system that fails 
to introduce its students to the world of 
religion. 

The challenge comes with equal force to 
the home and church to provide the devo- 


half of the children in the United States 
are not related to any church or synagogue, 
the missionary imperative is upon us. We 
and through 
eration has a far better understanding of the 
role that religion plays in life, than has our 
own generation. 

There are many ways of teaching religion. 

L. P. Jacks reminds us that: “We 
teach religion in arithmetic by accuracy. We 
teach it in language by learning to say what 
we mean. We teach it in history by human- 
ity. We teach it m geography by breadth 
of mind. We teach it on the playground by 
fairplay. We teach it in kindness to ani- 
mals, by courtesy to servants, by good man- 
ners to one another and by truthfulness in 
all things. We teach it by showing the chil- 
dren, that we, their elders, are their friends 
and not their enemies.” 

We hesitate to suggest that proposers of 
“prayer amendments” might be politically 
motivated, but we raise a flag of caution. We 
do not need another amendment. We need 
respect for the heritage of the free exercise 
of religion granted by the first amendment 
in its present form. 

(Statement submitted by Rev, Edgar 


Soper.) 

Bishop JOHN WESLEY LORD, 
Bishop of the Methodist Church, 
f+ the Washington Area. 


Dr. Samuel Rosenblatt, president of 
the Baltimore Board of Rabbis: 

The Baltimore Board of Rabbis, which 
consists of the spiritual leaders of 15 of the 
largest Jewish congregations in Baltimore, 
representing the orthodox, conservative, and 
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reform wings of Judaism, Is opposed to the 
Becker amendment for the following 
reasons: 

1. It poses a serious threat to the first 
amendment of our Constitution, which has 
stood intact since its adoption in 1791, and 
has been a bulwark of and the 
chief guarantee of freedom of worship in our 
country. 

2. Instead of uniting the pupils of Amer- 
ica’s public schools, it would divide them 
according to their religious beliefs. 

3. It would take away the responsibility 
for religious instruction and worship from 
the home and the church or synagogue, 
where they cannot fulfill them without vio- 
lating the religious liberty of the individuals 
concerned. 

4. It is unnecessary, since the interpreta- 
tion by the Supreme Court of the first 
amendment as it stands does not prevent 
any child from praying privately. 

5. It is unrealistic to speak of voluntary 
action on the part of young children with no 
one to guide and direct them. 

Dr. SAMUEL ROSENBLATT, President. 

The views I have expressed also coincide 
with those of the Baltimore Jewish Council, 
which is the clearinghouse of the entire or- 
ganized Jewish community of Metropolitan 
Baltimore, in whose name I have been au- 
thorized to speak, in the place of its execu- 
tive director, Mr. Leon Sachs, who is unable 
to appear on account of a death in his 
family. 


Arthur Kiesz, religious liberty secre- 
tary, Columbia Union Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists: 

This and similar amendments are designed 
to neutralize the series of decisions by the 
Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional 
required Bible reading and prayer in public 
schools. $ 


Freedom has been the watchword of the 
United States from its inception, Man's 
longing for liberty brought it to birth, and 
his zeal for liberty has raised it to the high- 
est eminence of worldly power and glory. 

Our Constitution has kept us a free people. 
Tt will continue to protect our freedom if 
We will not tamper with its basic foundation. 

Traditionally Seventh-day Adventists have 
stood for the separation of church and state. 
I think it proper to state that the depart- 
ment I represent has over 43,000 members 
which share these same convictions, On be- 
half of our people, I wish to make the fol- 
lowing declarations: ; 

1, We are for Bible reading and prayer, 
but we are against the proposed amend- 
ments. Because we believe in Bible read- 
ing and prayer we have established our own 

school system. 

2. We are for the first amendment to the 
Constitution, and are therefore against any 
amendment that would weaken it in any 


way. 

3. We believe that to adopt one of the 
presently proposed amendments would 
weaken and could destroy the effectiveness 
of the first amendment to the Constitution, 
which has ever protected the rights of the 
citizens, both Christian and non-Christian, 
both majority and minority, in the field of 
religion in relation to the state. 

4. We believe that the proposed amend- 
ments are unnecessary, The Su 
Court's decisions do not prohibit voluntary 
prayer and Bible reading. 

5. We are, also, of the conviction that an 
hour of religious instruction a week in the 
school is not going to stick to the child who 
sees no religion practiced in the home. 

What America today needs is men and 
women who prefer imprisonment to the loss 
of their liberty. We must not sell our indi- 
vidual birthright of freedom for a mess of 
propaganda. This Nation under God can 
have a new birth of freedom only when free 
individuals accept the moral and divine re- 
sponsibilities of freedom. 


Let us preserve this heritage. As long as 
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men cower together under the relentless 
pressure of state, church, class, or party, 
there is no basis for freedom, 

Kesz, 


ARTHUR ; 
Religious Liberty Secretary, Columbia 
Union Conjerence of Seventh-day 
Adventists. 


Mrs. Dolores Seldon on behalf of the 
Baltimore Ethical Society: 

The Baltimore Ethical Society supports 
the recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions on 
prayers and Bible readings in the public 
schools. 

The proposed Becker amendment threatens 
the integrity of the Bill of Rights and poses 
the first real threat to religious freedom in 
this country since the Constitution was 
adopted. 

Since the adoption of the first amendment, 
the United States has escaped much of the 
bitter religious conflict and sectarian strife 
that has divided other nations. This has 
been due in a major part to the truly great 
contribution the American people have made 
to Western civilization—the concept of the 
separation of church and state. The Becker 
amendment is a direct assault upon this 
principle. 

The public school is the chief instrumen- 
tality of our Nation to promote and preserve 
the unity of our people. The Becker amend- 
ment threatens the integrity of our public 
schools. 

We urge all Americans to speak out for 
religious freedom and against the Becker 
amendment. 

Mrs. SELpon, 
Baltimore Ethical Society. 


Finally, James O. Duncan, editor of 
the Capital Baptist and one of the or- 
ganizers of the meeting: 

Even though I speak only for one person, 
I do belleve that most of the people for whom 
I seek to minister would agree with me in 
stating that we do not want the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution. 

For all these years the first amendment has 
served all, and has served well. We believe 
it guarantees to each and all the freedom 
possible in a pluralistic society. 

We do not believe that government, be it 
local, State, or Federal, should be promoting 
religion. For the good of both the state and 
church, each ought to stay separate of the 
other as much as possible. 

The duty of the church is to educate the 
public concerning the true nature of God, 
of man, and of prayer The political leader 
has s moral responsibility to properly inter- 
pret the laws of the land and, to the best of 
— e e decisions of the courts where 

ese decisions are involved in ed = 
islation. Potts 

The church must not expect the public 
school, a tax-supported institution, to do its 
work. The propagation of the faith must be 
the responsibility of individuals, the church, 
the home. 

The political leader ought to be more com- 
mitted to his task of representing all the peo- 
ple than to some who respond more out of 
emotions than out of reason to one issue. 

J James O. Duncan, 
Editor, Capital Baptist, Publication of 
2 of Columbia Baptist Conven- 


In addition, the following letter from 
Rey. Dexter L. Hanley, S.J., of the 
Georgetown University Law School, was 
read to the group: 

GEORGETOWN University Law SCHOOL, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1964, 
Hon. CARLTON SICKLEs, 
House of Representatires, 
The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SICKLES: At the pres- 
ent time are being made to the 
Congress to adopt amendments to the first 
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amendment to the Constitution. These 
amendments would seek to effect a change 
in the so-called prayer decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

I am opposed to these amendments. 

To carve out exceptions to the protections 
and safeguards of the first amendment will 
be to endanger one of the primary bulwarks 
of constitutional liberty. A proper ap- 
preciation of constitutional procedures indi- 
cates that amendments should not be passed 
merely to achieve particular ends. The prin- 
ciples for which the first amendment stand 
are far too important to be jeopardized. 

While I do not agree with all that was 
expressed in the prayer decisions, the deci- 
sions themselves are correct. The Govern- 
ment has no place in composing prayers or 
in conducting religious exercises. Perhaps 
it would have been best had the Court de- 
cided that this was a matter pecullarly of 
local concern, that the minimal Government 
influence in religious matters was not of 
constitutional stature. However, having 
faced the issue, the Court must conclude that 
the State is powerless to prescribe any par- 
ticular form of religious exercise. 

In my judgment, the Court has erred in 
other cases in not recognizing the right of 
parents to see to the religious education of 
their children even in the public schools. 
By forbidding such parental control during 
School hours on school property, the Court 
bas in fact secularized religion. However, 
the correction needed is not found in State- 
directed religious exercises nor even in the 
Passage of a constitutional amendment 
which would clearly establish parental rights. 
Rather, the solution is to be found in the 
Process of “elucidating litigation.” It 1s to 
be hoped that persistent and articulate ex- 
pressions of the real meaning of religious 
liberty and of establishment may some day 
effect a reversal of those decisions denying 
parental rights. But here, too, it is the part 
of constitutional prudence to avold the haz- 
ards of the amendment procedure and to se- 
cure in the meantime those most funda- 
mental rights found in the first amendment, 

Hence, I believe that the prayer decisions 
are basically sound, that in any event the 
matter is not of sufficient importance to war- 
Tant an amendment to the Constitution, and 
that we must be more concerned with pre- 
serving the rights of the first amendment 
than in carving out exceptions through the 
amendment procedure. 

Iam pleased to submit these views for your 
consideration. I hope that you will oppose 
the constitutional amendments now being 
considered. 

Sincerely, 
Dexter L. Haney, 8.J. 


Also, the National Council of Churches 
has sent me the following letter on the 
amendment of the Constitution: 

NATIONAL Council oF THE 
Or CHRIST IN THE 
USA, 
New York, N. F., April 8, 1964. 
Re amendment of the Constitution to per- 
mit prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools, 
Hon, CARLTON R. SICELES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The National Counci of Church- 
es is opposed to efforts to revise the religion 
clauses of the Bill of Rights, feeling that the 
first amendment to our Constitution in its 
Present wording has provided the framework 
Within which responsible citizens and our 
courts have been able to afford a maximum 
Protection for the religious liberty of all our 
Citizens, 

This view was expressed by the general 
board of the National Council of Churches in 
its recent pronouncement on the “Churches 
and the Public Schools,“ which I enclose for 
your information. 
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It seemed to me that legislators would 
want to know that the leaders elected to the 
National Council of Churches by tts 31 major 
Protestant denominations, aggregating 40 
million members, do not support the current 
efforts to change the first amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. H. EDWIN Espy, 
General Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition I would like 
to submit for the Record a memoran- 
dum I have received from the division 
of Christian citizenship of the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the text of a statement of 
the Executive Council of the Lutheran 
Church of America issued on July 1, 
1963. 


To: Members of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and Members of Congress. 

From: The Division of Christian Citizen- 
ship, the National Council of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, 815 Second 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

The Episcopal Church has taken no stand 
on the question of the prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools, and therefore, 
cannot officially support nor oppose any of 
the bills now before the House Judiciary 
Committee seeking to reverse the sense of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in Ab- 
ington Township v. Schempp (No. 142, Octo- 
ber term, 1962) (and concurrently Murray v. 
Curlett, No. 119). 

The presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church made statements in sup- 
port of the Supreme Court decision in June 
1963. Four of the bishops of the Episcopal 
Church have written Congressman CErLLER 
supporting the presiding bishop's statement 
with particular reference to the bills before 
the House Judiciary Committee. Two bish- 
ops are planning to testify against the 
Becker améndment. The chairman of the 
National Council's Commission on Church- 
State Relations plans to do the same, 

The division of Christian citizenship of 
the department of Christian social rela- 
tions is making available to you for your in- 
formation: 

(1) The presiding bishop's statements in 
support of the Supreme Court decision. 

(2) The letter sent by four bishops to 
Congressman CELLER, 

APRIL 17, 1964. 

(Statements made by the Right Reverend 
Arthur ©. Lichtenberger, D.D., presiding 
bishop of the Episcopal Church, with regard 
to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Abington Township v. Schempp (No. 142, 
October term, 1962) (and concurrently Mur- 
ray v. Curlett, No. 119) in which the Court 
ruled 8-1 that Bible reading and recitation of 
the Lord's Prayer were unconstitutional when 
part of a religious exercise in public schools.) 

Bishop Lichtenberger's first statement also 
refers to the Court's decision in Engel v. 
Vitale (No. 468, October term, 1961) in which 
it stated that “it is no part of the business 
of government to compose official prayers 
for any group of the American people to recite 
as a part of s religious program carried on 
by government.” 

June 6, 1963—Before reading the Abington 
opinion: 

“Not having read the opinion of the Court, 
I have only one comment to make at the 
present time, It should be understood that 
the Court's action is not hostile to religion. 
These decisions reflect the Court's sense of 
responsibility to assure freedom and equality 
for all groups of believers and nonbellevers 
expressed in the first amendment to the 
Constitution.” 

June 18, 1963—After reading the Abington 
opinion: 

The Court makes it clear that it is not 
the task of public schools to inculcate reli- 
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gious beliefs or habits of worship. This is 
the task of our homes and churches and 
synagogues. We are indeed a religious peo- 
ple, but our varied beliefs are embodied in 
institutions which are not governmental and 
are not dependent on majority votes. 

“It is now clear that public authorities are 
required to show neutrality toward all groups 
of believers and nonbellevers. In public 
schools members of religious minorities are 
not required to choose between participating 
in religious practices against their consci- 
ence and submitting to the handicap of 
expressing their dissent by conspicuous with- 
drawal. On this point the Court seems unan- 
imous, although Justice Stewart thought 
there should be clear proof that dissenters are 
handicapped. 

“We may be thankful that the Constitution 
does not permit the Government to define 
and give preference to some general version 
of Christianity or of Judeo-Christian reli- 
gion. 

“The Court does not rule out objective 
study of religion in public schools; indeed 
the Court encourages such study. It forbids 
the State-sanctioned religious practice of 
corporate worship through prayer and devo- 
tional reading of the Bible. But the Court 
does not forbid teaching of the place of reli- 
gions in our culture and history and the 
importance of mutual re among reli- 
gious groups. 


can introduce students to the full range of 
our cultural héritage.” 

Apri 20, 1964. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


pepress proposed 
amendment to the Constitution with respect 
to prayer in public schools and related mat- 
ters (H.J. Res. 693). ; 


We understand that the recent decisions 


of the US. Supreme Court relate to prayers 


which are part of official devotional exercises 
in public schools. We belleve that these de- 
cisions are not hostile to religion and that 
it is no proper function of government to 
inculcate religious beliefs or habits of wor- 


public occasions stich as inaugurations. We 
therefore believe that the proposed amend- 
ment should not be adopted. 

We will cooperate with you in seeing that 
this point of view is represented at the hear- 
ings scheduled before your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Rt. Rey, Joun E. Hrnes, D. D., 
Bishop of Teras, Episcopal Diocese of 
Texas, San Jacinto Street, Houston, 
Tez. 
Rt. Rev. Brooxe Mosier, DD. ST., 
Office of the Bishop, Diocese of Delaware, 
Tatnall Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Rt. Rev. WILLIAM F. CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Washington, Diocese of Wash- 
HTN Mount St. Alban, Washington, 
DL. 
Rt. Rev. THOMAS A. Fraser, D.D., 
Bishop Coadjutor, Diocese of North Caro- 
lina, Hillsboro Street, Raleigh, N.C. 


The complete text of the statement of 
the Executive Council of the Luth 
Church in America follows: s! 

We do not believe that much has been 
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debased. Reading the Bible in the public 
schools without comment, too, has been of 
dubious value as either an educational or 
religious experience. 

The more we attempt as Christians or 
Americans to insist on common denominator 
religious exercises instruction in the public 
schools, the greater risk we run of diluting 
our faith and contributing to a vague re- 
ligiosity which identifies religion with 
patriotism and becomes a national folk re- 
ligion. 

At the same time, in candor, these deci- 
sions must be seen as a watershed. They 
open an era in which Christianity is kept 
separate from the state in a way that was 
foreign and would have been repugnant to 
the minds of our ancestors at the time when 
the Constitution was written and ever since. 
They signalize the fact that the United 
States of America, like many other nations, 
is past the place where underlying Christian 
culture and beliefs are assumed in its life. 

This event intensifies the task of the 
church. It heightens the need of the church 
for strength to stand alone, lofty and un- 
shaken, in American society. It calls for 

depth of conviction in all Christian 
men and women. r, 


Small Business Administration Continues 
To Provide Financial Assistance to 
Greater Number of Small Businesses 
and Local Development Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5,1964 


local development companies in seyeral 
States will provide more than 400 new 
jobs for the people in those regions, 
Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
a copy of the SBA release be reprinted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp as fol- 


The booming 
ing a heavy demand by small businesses for 
long-term Government loans, Small Business 
Administrator Eugene P. Foley said today. 

“The credit gap that exists for small firms 
seeking capital funds to expand thelr busi- 
nesses is clearly shown by the near record 
number of loan applications,” Foley said. 

“During March SBA received 1,315 busi- 
ness loan applications for $71.8 million. This 
compares with 1,045 applications for $57.0 
million in February. The indications are 
that there will be a letup in demand dur- 
ing April.” 

“Since these loans are not solicited by 
SBA, it is clear that the heavy demand re- 
sults from credit needs of small firms,” 
said. “We are working with the Nation's 
commercial banks to help small businesses 
- obtain the long-term credit that so many of 
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them need. About two-thirds of our loans 
are made with bank participation.” 

During March SBA approved 836 loans of 
all types for $35.6 million. These included 
693 business loans for $27.9 million; 97 dis- 
aster loans for $800,000; 11 loans for 61.6 
million to local development companies; 17 
purchases of debentures totaling $2.4 million 
to assist small business investment com- 
panies in getting started or to expand their 
operations; and 18 loans for $2.9 million to 
help provide SBIC’s with additional operat- 
ing funds. 

The small businesses receiving SBA loans 
in March they had approximately 
7,500 employees at present, and many expect 
to increase employment as a result of the 
loans. Thirty-five of the loans went to new 
enterprises. SBA loans to local development 
companies during March created 535 new 

obs. 

: Many of the loans were for construction, 
purchase of machinery or equipment, or for 
purchase of inventory, and thus they help 
stimulate the entire economy and create ad- 
ditional jobs. 

More than 440 new jobs will be created in 
4 States including 60 jobs in the hard- 
pressed Appalachian region of Pennsylvania 
as a result of Small Business Administra- 
tion loans, SBA Administrator Eugene P. 
Foley announced today. 

Foley said that 300 jobs will be created in 
areas of substantial unemployment in North 
Carolina and an additional 82 jobs will open 
up in Missouri and Iowa. All the loans are 
to local development companies. 

The Pennsylvania loan will help finance 
construction of a machine shop factory. The 
new business in North Carolina will consist 
of a curtain manufacturing plant and a fac- 
tory producing knitted goods. Missouri will 
get a leather glove manufacturing plant and 
Iowa will expand a precision machinery plant 
as a result of the loans. 

The financing brings to 382 the number 
of local development company loans ap- 
proved by SBA since the program started. 
The loans have totaled about $53.3 million 
and have created approximately 22,850 new 
Jobs. 

Many of the loans, including the five an- 
nounced today, are for plant construction. 
Others are for purchase of machinery and 
equipment. The business generated in these 
industries provides an added boost to the 
economy and helps create additional jobs, 
Foley said. 


Against 8 Since 1776 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, re- 
cently published an editorial in the April 
issue of Nation’s Agriculture concerning 
the war on poverty which I am sure will 
be of interest to all the Members of 
Congress and readers of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

AGAINST Poverty SINCE 1776 

The fight against poverty did not begin 
with the President's message to Congress in 
January—it was launched in 1776 by the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
By proclaiming that the rights of man were 
inviolate because they were God given, not 
a grant from the state, this Nation began 
the greatest and most successful battle 
against poverty in all history. The key to 
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our success is freedom—freedom to choose 
an occupation, freedom to own property, 
freedom to succeed or fall, freedom to select 
those who govern. These freedoms give 
everyone the opportunity to improve his 
position and, fired with this incentive, most 
people are waging their own individual cam- 
paign against poverty, 

No, we have not completely eliminated 
poverty; but compared to any other nation, 
our success is outstanding. The Socialist 
Manifesto of Karl Marx was a declaration of 
war against poverty but the method of 
attack prescribed was the exact opposite of 
the formula followed in the United States. 
Many nations have tried to obtain “social 
justice“ but following the Socialist pattern 
of a government-managed economy to equal- 
ize rewards—not opportunity. The Russian 
revolution of 1917 gave birth to the “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat” but the slave state 
method of eliminating want has kept living 
standards low for all except the party elite. 
Swedish socialism is, at best, a comfortable 
peasantry which has stifled intiative and 


comes in knowing where to draw the line. 
Living off the Government is a way of life 
for an alarmingly high number of American 
citizens. 

The most alarming aspects of this new at- 
tack on poverty by legislation are the pro- 
posals to further inject Government manage- 
ment into the . Medicare for the 
3% ˙ Un: 

e. e and RAD use 
chamber of commerce e PUE ack in 
fact another form of Federal Government 
intervention to influence the location of 
business and industrial expansion. Federal 
aid to education transfers much of the au- 
thority and responsibility for educating our 
children to the Central Government. The 
5 rag ai for Government 

managemen culture 
away at the farmer's e to pls eee 


me srr that leads to socialism—a morally 
ecrepit philosophy which — 
centive to do Reer. . 

If Government should succeed in dividing 
everything equally according to need, might 
it not also succeed in eliminating the most 
important defense against want and misery— 
the fear of poverty. 8 


Four Clear-Cut Issues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. R. GROSS 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress before the District of Columbia 
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League of Republican Women, Clark 
Mollenhoff, Pulitzer Prize winning re- 
porter for the Des Moines Register & 
Tribune, offered some good advice to the 
Republican Party. 

In his speech, he listed four clear-cut 
Cases Republicans can use to advantage: 

The Bobby Baker scandal, the TFX 
contract investigation, the Otto Otepka 
case, and the Johnson radio and tele- 
vision interests in Texas. 

The following article on Mr. Mollen- 
hoff’s speech appeared in the May 5 is- 
Sue of the Washington Post: 

NONPARTISAN PRIZEWINNER Cites TFX 
BAKER Cases as GOP ELECTION ISSUES 
(By Marie Smith) 

Four “clear-cut cases” the Republicans 
could use to an advantage in this year's pres- 
idential election were cited by a “nonparti- 
san“ prize-winning Washington reporter yes- 
terday during a luncheon address before the 
District of Columbia League of Republican 
Women. 

But, the reporter, Clark Mollenhoff, said, 
“the Republican Party has not done the job 
it should in taking advantage of campaign 
material avallable * * * and is not interested 
enough to go into this matter deeply.” 

Mollenhof, a lawyer, journalist and author 
of the book, “Washington Coverup,” said the 
top candidates for the GOP presidential 
Nomination prefer to “talk in quips” rather 
than going into cases and issues. 

“They don’t want to do the study neces- 
sary to know about these issues,” he said, 
and listed the Issues as: 

The case of former secretary to the Senate 
majority, Robert Baker, whom, he said, Presi- 
dent Johnson now indicates he “had very 
little to do with.” But Mollenhoff read from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD praise Mr. John- 
son heaped on Baker when the former was 
in the Senate. 

The TFX contract investigation which 
Mollenhoff termed “more clear cut“ than the 
Sherman Adams, Dixon-Yates and Harold 
Talbott conflict-of-interest cases during the 
Eisenhower administration. 

He said that while ruling on the award of 
the TFX contract to General Dynamics, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Defense Roswell 
GUpatric was drawing $21,000 a year from his 
law firm which was serving as general coun- 
sel for General Dynamics. 

(In addition, he said, former Secretary of 
the Navy Fred Korth owned $160,000 of stock 


in a Fort Worth, Tex., bank that had a 


$400,000 loan to General Dynamics.) 

The case of Otto Otepka who was dis- 
missed by the State Department for insub- 
Ordination after he gave documents to a 
Senate subcommittee to support his testi- 
Mony that conflicted with testimony of his 
Superior. Mollenhoff added that six other 
men who associated with Otepka have been 
transferred to other Jobs, some regarded as 
demotions. 

The radio and television holdings in Texas 
of President Johnson's wife and daughters. 
The holdings are now in trusteeship. “If 
the President gets away with saying he has 
no interest in the radio and television sta- 
tions, they are his wife's, it is because the 
Republicans. let him get away with it,” 
Mollenhoff declared. 

“Mr. Johnson and his wife had no radio 
and television interests when he came into 
Government, and at the time they obtained 
television permits, he was on the Senate 
Commerce Committee that has jurisdiction 
over the Federal Communications Commis- 
slon.“ the reporter sald. 

He also chided Republicans for letting De- 
tense Secretary Robert McNamara repeat un- 
challenged week after week that his Depart- 
ment is saving the Government millions of 
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dollars, There's not a scintilla of evidence 
to show there’ll be a saving,” he declared. 
“This country is in a serious situation if 
a Democrat or Republican can be silenced 
for fear the Defense Department can cut off 
some money to their district,” he said. 


Ed Ball: Angel of Mercy for Crippled 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, an angel of mercy for thousands 
of crippled children in America is an en- 
ergetic, hard-driving executive with the 
Nemours Foundation. 

The Honorable Edward Ball, secretary- 
treasurer of the foundation, is considered 
a moving force behind the humanitarian 
work this charitable foundation performs 
for crippled children. 

His deep interest in the unfortunate, 
his unflagging energy, and his tremen- 
dous executive skills have meant in so 
many cases that a child may walk again; 
may even be cured. 

His work is arduous; his schedule im- 
poses demands a lesser man would suc- 
cumb under. However, his faithful ef- 
forts have paid off handsomely for the 
crippled child. 

Mr. Speaker, since the Nemours Foun- 
dation opened in 1940, it has provided 
more than half a million patient-days 
for crippled children. These unfortu- 
nate children, whose parents may be 
poor or wealthy, but for some reason or 
another could not obtain the medical 
skill needed, are treated at the Nemours 
Foundation crippled children's hospital 
known as the Alfred L du Pont Insti- 
tute—at Wilmington, Del. Here exten- 
sive facilities are provided for treating 
crippled children. - 

Though a close personal friend of the 
late Mr. Du Pont and considered his 
righthand man, Ed Ball has achieved no 
small success in business in his own right. 
The holder of many titles in the Du Pont 
Estate's individual banks, he is president 
of the St. Joe Paper Co, in Florida. Ad- 
ditionally, Ed Ball serves as chairman of 
the Florida East Coast Railway and the 
National Board & Paper Mills of Water- 
ford, Ireland, with which the Du Pont 
Estate holds a working arrangement. 

Mr. Speaker, Ed Ball can truly be 
called one of the more determined capi- 
talists in the present-day United 
States—a title he does not disdain. 

The humanitarian projects spearhead- 
ed today by Ed Ball were originally 
launched by the late Mr. Du Pont. 
When he died in April 1935, he left a will 
which created a charitable, valuable, and 
lasting aid to crippled children in 
America. 

His will, in part, read: 

It has been my firm conviction throughout 
life that it is the duty of everyone in this 
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world to do what is within his power to alle- 
viate human suffering. 

My trustees shall cause to be incorporated 
& corporation for charitable purposes, to be 
designated and known as the Nemours Foun- 
dation * * * and my sald trustees are hereby 
directed to pay over, at convenient intervals, 
the net income of my said estate * * * for 
the purpose of maintaining Nemours as a 
charitable institution for the care and treat- 
ie of crippled children, but not incur- 
ables, 


Mr. Speaker, what was begun by Mr. 
pu is is being carried on today by Ed 

During the first year of the program, 
the Nemours Foundation paid for 3,872 
patient-day’s care for children approved 
by the Florida State Crippled Children’s 
Commission. At the end of 5 years, the 
figure had grown to 69,922 patlent-day's 
care, and by July 1, 1962, it had become 
89,367 patient-day's care. It is note- 
worthy that in this period the State of 
Florida has increased its own budget for 
the Florida State Crippled Children’s. 
Commission to between six and seven 
times the amount provided in 1948. 

Another corollary program that covers 
17 States, 15 of which are in the South, 
has been in the process of expansion by 
the Nemours Foundation during the past 
10 years. 

Its purpose is to share the knowledge 
of the specialists on the institute's staff 
with the authorities in the States con- 
cerned with crippled children. The pro- 
gram takes the form of continuing semi- 
nars organized by the institute. 

These seminars, sharing the knowledge 
of the specialists on the Du Pont Insti- 
tute staff as they do, have brought a sub- 
stantial advance to the cause of crippled 
children. They have been attended by 
State officials, doctors, and all types of 
professional and lay people, all working 
with the special groups in the States they 
represent. : 

The staff and personnel at the institute 
have grown until they now number well 
over 100, including the necessary doctors 
and specialists, and during the years the 
hospital has been in operation, it has 
performed several thousand corrective 
operations. 

I am certain you recognize this has 
meant new hope to crippled children 
through advanced methods of medical 
treatment. 

Thus, the earnings of the estate of Al- 
fred I. du Pont are being devoted to hu- 
manitarian purposes. After making pro- 
visions for his family, he directed the 
remainder be set up as the Nemours 
Foundation to support the institute and 
a future program for old people. 

And, as the annuities are fulfilled, 100 
percent of the earnings of the estate will 
go to the foundation. This means, Mr. 
Ball says, 100 percent of the estate's 


earnings of such substantial enterprises 


as the Florida National Group of Banks, 
the St. Joe Paper Co., and the Florida 
East Coast Railway will eventually go 
to the Nemours Foundation for the care 
and treatment of crippled children and 
old people. 

His wishes are being carried on today 
by his faithful and devoted trustee—Ed 
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New Myths and Old Realities in Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee made a 
speech on foreign policy in which he 
referred to what he chose to call old 
myths and new realities. I refer to that 
speech not with any intent of analyzing 
it, but only for the purpose of pointing 
out that myth and reality and jingoism 
are by no means confined to foreign 
policy, These same factors of myth and 
jingoism as contrasted to reality and 
fact occupy an inordinate portion of the 
stage in our domestic national affairs. 

During the past several years, there 
has been a great deal of official and un- 
official declaiming that the United 
States is failing its economic and social 
obligations—that it has not provided full 
employment, that it has not sustained 
economic growth, and indeed that it is 
in imminent danger of falling into the 
class of a second-rate power. All of this 
is pure mythology. Yet even after the 
Soviet Union publicly acknowledged its 
inability to provide the basic need of 
bread for its own people—and looked to 
the United States to fill the gap—the 
oft-repeated myth of American failure 
and retrogression keeps emanating from 
the White House and echoing across the 
countryside. 

The echoes do not stop at the shore- 
line. When the President speaks, the 
world listens. When he declares over 
and over again that one-fifth of Ameri- 
ca is poverty stricken he is blackening 
America in the eyes of the world. To 
people in underdeveloped countries, 
poverty has a far different meaning than 
the definition President Johnson gives 
it. To most of the world’s population, an 
annual income of $3,000 would be re- 
garded as kingly. 

How can we hope to motivate the un- 
derdeveloped countries to follow our own 
free enterprise system when our Presi- 
dent says that one-fifth the population 
of free enterprise America lives in pov- 
erty? 

In reaching eagerly for November votes 
by exaggerating economic conditions in 
the United States, the President is un- 
justly and unwisely damaging the word 
“America.” 

With respect to unemployment, we are 
plagued and confused by the same tend- 
ency toward sloganism and mythology. 
We neglect reality—a simple fact that is 
too often lost sight of; too often mini- 
mized. 

That simple fact is this: The American 
system has created and sustained the 
highest level of attainment and the high- 
est standard of living any society has 
ever achieved in the history of the world. 
And it has reached this pinnacle in a 
society which accords to the individual 
the maximum in freedom—economically, 
politically, and socially. It is an accom- 
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plishment of which all Americans should 
be proud. Itis an accomplishment which 
we should not jeopardize with dubious 
and ill-conceived experimentations based 
on precepts foreign to our own. 

At this moment there are 70 million 
Americans gainfully employed in the 
United States. These Americans earn 
more, possess more, and live better than 
any other people on earth, and we should 
not forget it. We should bury the myth 
of economic failure in America. 

THE POVERTY PROGRAM 


Probably the outstanding recent ex- 
ample of the confusion of myth with 
reality is the war on poverty recently de- 
clared by the President. Every American 
citizen should read this proposal for him- 
self. 

He should not accept the limited de- 
scriptions of this package which have ap- 
peared in the press, most of which were 
personal declarations of virtue on the 
part of those who advocate this program. 

This war on poverty began with the 
crashing of cymbals and the blaring of 
horns.. The proclamation, however, was 
somewhat delayed by the “blowing of 
tops“ as, in the infighting, departmental 
officials stoutly resisted the preempting 
of their established domains by the war's 
commander in chief. 

No sooner had the battle within the 
administration been stayed than this 
hastily contrived poverty package was 
hurriedly messaged to Congress and un- 
veiled to the public—all 7 titles and 47 
pages of it. It was introduced as H.R. 
10440 and labeled the Landrum-Powell 
poverty package. Rarely has a political 
affinity been so rapidly created; seldom 
was a package so sectionally enwrapped. 
Some people have even gone so far as to 
suggest there might be something politi- 
cal in this poverty pact which binds to- 
gether widely separated stars of the 
Democratic galaxy. 

Almost before the ink was dry on H.R. 
10440, an ad hoc subcommittee was ap- 
pointed and public hearings announced. 
Here again the administration with 
much fanfare and even more ado brought 
forth poverty’s commander in chief, the 
Cabinet officers, and the lesser lights, all 
to declaim against poverty, all to endorse 
H.R. 10440. Yes, they were all against 
poverty. No, they were not too familiar 
with the contents of the bill. Les, they 
felt their administrative efforts against 
poverty needed to be coordinated. No, 
their present programs against poverty 
were not being badly administered. No, 
the existing programs should not be 
placed under the poverty czar. And yes, 
oh yes, politics was the thing furtherest 
from their minds. 4 

But dawned the next day—into the of- 
fice of every Democratic Congressman 
was delivered a “poverty kit,“ complete 
with prewritten speeches, prepackaged 
press releases—with appropriate blanks 
for inserting the Congressman’s name— 
and digests of various sorts, all proclaim- 
ing the merit of the poverty package. 
And the source of these poverty kits, de- 
livered before many Congressmen had 
read the bill? Why the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, of course. But alas, a 
misdelivery. One of these packages 
was somehow given to, of all things, a 
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Republican Congressman. Thus, the 

pragmatic basis of this brave new po- 

Itical project was revealed to the world. 
THE ELEMENTS OF THE POVERTY PACKAGE 


Like most packages which are politi- 
cally giftwrapped, the poverty bill con- 
tains something for everyone; from 
Harlem to Georgia, from farmer to fac- 
tory hand, from 17 to 70. Like most 
gimmicks of this type, it is based on that 
time-honored political promise, some- 
thing for nothing.” 

: TITLE I 

Title I of this well publicized tabloid 
deals with so-called youth programs. 
Young males age 16 to 22 who are un- 


employed and who are found unfit for the 


draft, will be sent to distant work camps 
where, according to the sponsors of this 
bill, they will be employed on conserva- 
tion projects and get vocational train- 
ing. There are so many obvious ques- 
tions relating to this proposal, that its 
predecessor proposal under the late 
President Kennedy has long lain dor- 
mant in the House Rules Committee. 
TITLE H 

Title IT of this proposal authorizes the 
establishment of so-called community 
action programs. These programs, for 
which the Federal Government could 
defray the full cost, can be carried out 
either by public or nonprofit private 
agencies in such fields as health, educa- 
tion, job training, and vocational reha- 
bilitation. These programs carry no 
provision for participation of established 
State and local governments, and leave 
the way clear for the Federal Govern- 
ment, by direct intervention, to support, 
direct, and finance various types of ac- 
tivities which neither the State nor the 
community may approve. 

In almost every respect they duplicate 


or overlap programs already in operation 
at the Federal and/or State level. 
TITLE II 


Title III of this bill is concerned with 
poverty in the rural areas where it is pro- 
posed first, to make gifts of up to $1,500 
cash to poor farm families; second, to 
make loans of up to $2,500 to the same 


‘group to enable them to buy seed, live- 


stock, machinery, or to start a farm 
business; third, and get this—to make 
loans to nonprofit corporations to buy 
up rural property, develop it, and sell 
it back at a discount to selected farmers 
in family size plots. 

Bureaucrats would call the signals, and 
taxpayers would cover the losses in this 
L. B. J.-style land reform. One guess 
where the idea originated. 

The remaining titles of the bill provide 
loans for the establishment of new busi- 
nesses designed to employ the unem- 
ployed and members of low-income fam- 
ilies; provide funds for experimental 
projects to help unemployed fathers ob- 
tain employment. 

Finally, the bill authorizes the com- 
mander in chief to set up the volunteers 
for America—a Domestic Peace Corps to 
embark on community action programs, 
to consult with Indians, migrant work- 
ers, and similar groups. 

Mr. Speaker, the press agents and the 
tub thumpers who are pushing this politi- 
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cal poverty cart.would have the world be- 
lieve that poverty is their own private 
discovery; that the U.S. Congress, the 
State governments, the local govern- 
ments, and all past American Presidents 
have gone through life blissfully unaware 
that the problem of poverty ever existed 
and have not turned a hand to meet its 
challenge. 

Nowhere is mention made of the fact 
that existing Federal programs which 
deal with poverty carry appropriations in 
the amount of almost $9 billion annually. 
And this $9 billion does not, lest we be- 
come confused, include any expenditures 
made for social security benefits or for 
unemployment compensation. If these 
were included, the total would be about 
$40 billion per year. 

Now when one is exposed to the de- 
scription of all the things this poverty 
Package is designed to accomplish, one 
quite naturally regards it as a big proj- 
ect a truly Texan undertaking. And for 
a Texan undertaking one would also ex- 
pect a Texas budget. But no, it is all 
going to be done on a Rhode Island budg- 
et—less than $1 billion. Now there is 
some real mythology. 

This Landrum-Powell poverty package 
proceeds on the theory that every Amer- 
ican family which does not have a cash 
income of more than $3,000 per year is 
poverty stricken. This works out to 
about 35 million Americans so situated. 
Now if you take the 965 million that the 
poverty plotters say will do the job, that 
divides out to $27.57 for each poverty 
Stricken person per year. Who is kidding 
whom? 

This proposal speaks solely about the 
first year only. During the parade of 
administration witnesses, various ques- 
tions were asked about the probable 
costs of this program for the second year, 
or the third year, or any year beyond. 
On most other questions they were brim- 
ful of information. Here the questions 
were met with the syntax of silence, the 
candor of clams. 

When the hearings on this so-called 
Poverty bill were announced, May 1 was 
announced as the deadline for bringing 
it to the floor for action. 

In a frantic effort to meet this dead- 
line, testimony of witnesses was discour- 
aged, afternoon and evening sessions 
were held, and at the conclusion of the 
public hearings, it was announced that 
the Poverty Subcommittee would meet 
the second day at 10 a.m. to approve the 
bill and the full committee would meet 
at 10:30 the very same day to give it final 
committee blessing and send it to the 
House. 

But something happened. The Demo- 
crats who for a period of 3 weeks had 
sung the public praise of this bill sud- 
denly found themselves in disagreement. 
Apparently some of them actually read 
what was in it. The Johnson poverty 
express had jumped the tracks. 

The Committee on Agriculture, con- 
cerned over strange provisions of title 
III. initiated its own hearings. 

Those of us on the Education and 
Labor Committee are advised that the 
Republicans are to be locked out of fur- 
ther deliberations until the Democrats 
have worked out a compromise and close 
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ranks. Best available information indi- 
cates the compromise will be presented 
to the Republicans on a take-it-or-leave- 
it basis. 

In all the wordy discussions of this so- 
called poverty package, there is no ref- 
erence to responsibility, no encourage- 
ment for effort, no directive for determi- 
nation. But what about those millions 
of Americans who are making their own 
way, who are working willingly at what- 
ever tasks may come to hand to stay 
solvent and move ahead? They will be 
called upon to pay for this purely politi- 
cal proposal, and they are entitled to 
know what the cost of this program will 
be to them this year, next year, and 
every year thereafter. 

We, in America, have always prided 
ourselves on the fact that this is the land 
of opportunity. That those with the will 
to achieve can achieve. 1 

We have always aided and nurtured 
the oppressed and the downtrodden. 
But we have never, and we should never, 
deprive any man of need—indeed the 
obligation—to achieve by his own efforts. 
A program which makes idleness attrac- 
tive will beget idleness. 

A program which preempts local re- 
sponsibility will destroy local responsi- 
bility. A program which undermines 
community and State governments will 
supplant community and State govern- 
ments. 

The concept of the all-pervading, all- 
powerful Central Government must be 
resisted by each of us in the name of sur- 
vival, for if this power is not contained, 
neither we nor the free institutions we 
have created will survive. 

If President Johnson really wants to 
do something new and effective in the 
area of combating poverty, he might well 
turn on the White House lights and look 
carefully and critically at the $40 billion 
now being spent to combat poverty. 

If these United States are actually as 
poverty stricken as the President is tell- 
ing the world, the $40 billion antipoverty 
effort now underway is missing its target 
but good. 

Instead of establishing a new layer of 
the same old programs, past and present, 
let us find out what is wrong with the ex- 
pensive programs already in motion and 
redirect them. 

Surely the President can do better than 
to offer a war on poverty so thin it will 
not even pay a respectable sales tax on 


ally that it projects to the world a false 
image of America as a place of economic 
squalor. 

The clear political motivation was 
clearly reflected in the May 1 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, which quoted an 
unnamed Democratic member of the 
5 and Labor Committee as say- 


We want a Lyndon Johnson bill. 


Let us be realistic. This is presi- 
dential election year, and the President 
wants a poverty program he can call his 
own. There isa way to satisfy the Presi- 
dent’s political appetite and still be 
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merciful to America’s long-suffering tax- 
payers. 

It is easy. 


All we need to do is pass a bill im- 
printing the “L.B.J. brand” on all exist- 
ing Federal programs which are aimed 
at meeting some aspect of poverty. 

Here are the major items: 

The public works acceleration pro- 
gram would become the Johnson public 
works acceleration program to combat 
poverty. It is already budgeted at $214.2 
million. 

The cooperative extension—Smith- 
Lever Act—would become the Johnson 
cooperative extension program to com- 
bat poverty. Is is already budgeted at 
$39.8 million. 

The agricultural research—Hatch 
Act—program would become the John- 
son agricultural research program to 
combat poverty. It is already budgeted 
at $39.8 million. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service would 
become the Johnson Farmer Cooperative 
Service To Combat Poverty. It is al- 
ready budgeted at $1.1 million. 

The Economic Research Service would 
become the Johnson Economic Research 
Service To Combat Poverty. It is al- 
ready budgeted at $6.3 million. 

The special milk program would be- 
come the Johnson special milk program 
to combat poverty. It is already budg- 
eted at $99.8 million. 

The school lunch program would be- 
come the Johnson school lunch program 
to combat poverty. It is already 
budgeted at $374.5 million. 

The food stamp plan would become 
the Johnson food stamp plan to combat 
poverty. It is already budgeted at $51.1 
million. 

The direct distribution program— 
surplus foods—would become the John- 
son direct distribution program to com- 
bat poverty. It is already budgeted at 
$204.4 million. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
rural housing grants and loans program 
would become the Johnson rural housing 
grants and loans programs to combat 
poverty. It is already budgeted at $23.1 
million. 

The rural renewal loan program would 
become the Johnson rural renewal loans 
program to combat poverty. It is al- 
ready budgeted at $2.1 million, 

‘The rural areas development coordina- 
tion program would become the Johnson 
rural areas development coordination 
program to combat poverty. It is 
already budgeted at $100,000. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
direct loan program would become the 
Johnson direct loan program to combat 
poverty. Itis already budgeted at $327.5 
million. 


The rental housing for elderly pro- 
gram would become the Johnson rental 
housing for elderly program to combat 
poverty. It is already budgeted at $5 
million. 

The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion program would become the Johnson 
Area Redevelopment Administration pro- 
gram to combat poverty. It is already 
budgeted at $222.5 million, 

The vocational education program 
would become the Johnson vocational 
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education program to combat poverty. 
It is already budgeted at $190.4 million. 

The National Defense Education Act 
student loan program would become the 
Johnson National Defense Education Act 
student loan program to combat poverty. 
It is already budgeted at $135 million. 

The National Defense Education Act 
school equipment program would become 
the Johnson National Defense Education 
Act school equipment program to combat 
poverty. It is already budgeted at $62 
million. 

The National Defense Education Act 
guidance program would become the 
Johnson National Defense Education Act 
guidance program to combat poverty. 
It is already budgeted at $24.7 million. 

The National Defense Education Act 
area vocational-technical program would 
become the Johnson National Defense 
Education Act area vocational-technical 
program to combat poverty. It is al- 
ready budgeted at $15 million. 

The cooperative research and demon- 
stration program would become the 
Johnson cooperative research and dem- 
onstration program to combat poverty. 
It is already budgeted at $17 million. 

The education of handicapped chil- 
dren program would become the John- 
son education of handicapped children 
program to combat poverty. It is al- 
ready budgeted at $16.5 million. 

The vocational rehabilitation grants to 
States program would become the John- 
son yocational rehabilitation grants to 
States program to combat poverty. It 

-is already budgeted at $100.1 million. 

The vocational rehabilitation research 
and training program would become the 
Johnson vocational rehabilitation re- 
search and training program to combat 
poverty. It is already budgeted at $40.6 
million. 

The chronic diseases and health of the 
aged program would become the John- 
son chronic diseases and health of the 
aged program to combat poverty. It is 
already budgeted at $53.7 million. 

The communicable diseases program 
would become the Johnson communi- 
cable diseases p to combat pov- 
erty. It is already budgeted at $30 mil- 
lion. 

The community health practice pro- 
gram would become the Johnson com- 
munity health practice program to com- 
bat poverty. It is already budgeted at 
$22.6 million. 

The hospital construction program 
would become the Johnson hospital con- 
struction program to combat poverty. It 
is already budgeted at $270 million. 

The environmental engineering and 
sanitation program would become the 
Johnson environmental engineering and 
sanitation program to combat poverty. 
It is already budgeted at $9.2 million. 

The Indian health activities program 
would become the Johnson Indian health 
activities program to combat poverty. 
It is already budgeted at $62.2 million. 

The public assistance grants to States 
program would become the Johnson pub- 
lic assistance grants to States program 
to combat poverty. It is already 
budgeted at $2,739.4 million. 

The public assistance administration, 
services and training program would be- 
come the Johnson public assistance ad- 
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ministration, services and training pro- 
gram to combat poverty. It is already 
budgeted at $262.6 million. 

The Bureau of Family Services pro- 
gram would become the Johnson Bureau 
of Family Services program to combat 
poverty. It is already budgeted at $5.9 
million, 

The maternal and child welfare pro- 
gram would become the Johnson ma- 
ternal and child welfare program to com- 
bat poverty. It is already budgeted at 
$131.8 million. 

The Office of Aging program would be- 
come the Johnson Office of Aging pro- 
gram to combat poverty. It is already 
budgeted at $600,000. 

The cooperative research for social 
security program would become the 
Johnson cooperative research for social 
security program to combat poverty. It 
is already budgeted at $1.8 million. 

The Indian education and welfare pro- 
gram would become the Johnson Indian 
education and welfare program to com- 
bat poverty. It is already budgeted at 
$96.9 million. 

The Indian resources management 
program would become the Johnson In- 
dian resources management program to 
combat poverty. It is already budgeted 
at $40.7 million. 

The Indian construction and irrigation 
program would become the Johnson In- 
dian construction and irrigation pro- 
gram to combat poverty. It is already 
budgeted at $51.1 million. 

The manpower training and develop- 
ment program would become the John- 
son manpower training and development 
program to combat poverty. It is already 
budgeted at $411 million. 

The area redevelopment training pro- 
gram would become the Johnson area 
redevelopment training program to com- 
bat poverty. It is already budgeted at 
$9 million. 

The apprentice training program 
would become the Johnson apprentice 
training program to combat poverty. 
It is already budgeted at $5.5 million. 

The unemployment insurance service 
and U.S. Employment Service would be- 
come the Johnson unemployment insur- 
ance service and U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice program to combat poverty. It is 
already budgeted at $13.4 million. 

The low-income housing demonstra- 
tion programs would become the John- 
son low-income housing demonstration 
programs to combat poverty. It is al- 
ready budgeted at $5 million. 

The public facility loans program 
would become the Johnson public facil- 
ity loans program to combat poverty. It 
is already budgeted at $110 million, 

The urban renewal grants program 
would become the Johnson urban re- 
newal grants program to combat poverty. 
It is already budgeted at $1,320.3 million. 

The housing for elderly loan fund pro- 
gram would become the Johnson hous- 
ing for elderly loan fund program to 


combat poverty. It is already budgeted: 


at $100 million. 

The low-rent public housing grants 
program would become the Johnson low- 
rent public housing grants program to 
combat poverty. It is already budgeted 
at $230.6 million. 

The low-rent public housing develop- 
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ment loans program would become the 
Johnson low-rent public housing de- 
velopment loans program to combat 
poverty. It is already budgeted at 
$399 million. 

The business loans program would be- 
come the Johnson business loans pro- 
gram to combat poverty. It is already 
budgeted at $197.1 million. 

The investment and development com- 
pany assistance; debenture purchase and 
loans program would become the John- 
son investment and development com- 
pany assistance; debenture purchase and 
loans program to combat poverty. It 
is already budgeted at $105.3 million. 

All this comes to the grand total of 
$8,738,600,000 already budgeted for fiscal 
1965. 

Simply by changing the names the 
President could proudly refer to his $8.7 
billion program to combat poverty. If 
the dollar total is an accurate measure 
of the political sex appeal of a program, 
then this name-change approach should 
yield the President more than eight times 
the votes next November, compared with 
the vote-pulling power of his billion- 
dollar package now before the Education 
and Labor Committee. 

If $8.7 billion does not sound fancy 
enough, we could rename the social secu- 
rity, unemployment. compensation, and 
other similar programs. This would 
bring the new total to $40 billion. 

This indeed would be a Texas-size 
program to combat poverty, and. the 
beauty of it is the only extra burden of 
all this—beyond the amounts already 
budgeted—would be the trifling cost of 
routing the name-change bill through 
Congress, 


Provocation Is Not a Step Toward 
Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5,1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, April 22, 
1964, marked an unfortunate day in the 
civil rights fight. It is to be hoped that 
the Brooklyn chapter of CORE has 
learned a lesson in responsibility with 
the failure of their so-called stall-in. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following WABC radio edi- 
torial which was broadcast in New York 
on April 16, 17, and 18, 1964, the week 
before the stall-in attempt. 

The editorial follows: 

INTEGRATION 

If the goal of Brooklyn’s chapter of CORE 
is integration, it seems to us they forgot it 
last week. WABC thinks the threat to stall 
cars all over New York City’s highways on the 
first day of the World's Fair is a sad and 
senseless move. 

It's easy to understand the urgency of the 
Negro cry for equality. It’s easy to under- 
stand how right now is many years too late 
for most Negroes. But it’s hard for us to 
understand how demonstrations planned to 


provoke public antagonism can help integrate 
our society. 


f 
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We don't think Brooklyn CORE's stau-in 
plan furthered the cause of integration lust 
week. ,We think their stall-in threat is sad 
because it may have hurt the Negro cause 
more than anything that has happened this 
year. We think it's sad that a few intem- 
perate members of the movement should be 
able to hurt a struggle that has expressed 
itself with dignity, with decency and with a 
sense of humanity. 

We're saddened too because we think 
Brooklyn CORE's rash plan has already given 
many à racist, many a bigot an opportunity 
to call the entire integration movement ir- 
responsible, What kind of irresponsibility 
would block paths for fire engines and am- 
bulances all around New York? 

We think the national CORE organization 
showed sophistication and good judgment in 
suspending its hot-headed Brooklyn chapter, 
but damage has been done and is being done. 
It's being done mostly to Negroes. It's being 
done most by Negroes. WABC asks the 
leaders of the stall-in movement: Isn't it 
really integration you're stalling? Is provo- 
cation a step toward Integration? Are you 
fighting for Negro rights or your own 
ambitions? 


A Deceptive Tourniquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or i 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the April 
1964 issue of the First National City Bank 
of New York’s monthly economic letter 
contains a useful discussion of the inter- 
est equalization tax proposal, which has 
been passed by the House and which is 
now before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. Pointing out that it is neither nec- 
essary nor desirable to erect a wall 
around a particular sector of the U.S. 
capital market, the article points to the 
proposal as evidence of the pernicious 
tendency for a chronic balance-of- 
payments deficit to corrupt the principles 
of a free international capital market. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the article in the Recorp at this point: 

INTEREST EQUALIZATION Tax: A DECEPTIVE 

TOURNIQUET 

Last month, the House of Representatives 
passed a bill providing for a tax on purchases 
of foreign securities by Americans. The bill 
now awaits hearings in the Senate Finance 
Committee, Although it is generally ex- 
pected that the legislation will be passed, it 
may be worthwhile to have yet another look 
at a measure which even its advocates regard 
as undesirable as permanent legislation and 
which, in any event, is due for reconsidera- 
tion by December 1965. 

In spite of this lack of enthusiasm, the ad- 

tion continues to urge the approval 
of the tax on the ground that failure to pass 
it might cast doubts upon U.S. willingness to 
reduce the large and stubborn balance-of- 
payments deficit. This effort places the main 
burden of redressing the deficit on cutting 
private investment abroad though such in- 
vestment creates opportunities for U.S. ex- 
ports and builds up valuable income-produc- 
ing assets. Furthermore, it constitutes a 
departure from the principles of free interna- 
tional movement of capital—principles that 
the United States urges other nations to re- 
store and respect because they make for a 
flourishing world economy. 


* 
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The levy, it may be recalled, bears the title 
of “interest equalization tax“ and is designed 
principally to check purchases of newly is- 
sued foreign bonds through raising interest 
costs by 1 percentage point for borrowers 
from the so-called developed countries. The 
legislation, which was proposed last summer 
when the balance of payments turned sharply 
for the worse, is to be applicable retroactively 
to July 19, 1963 (August 17 for securities 
listed on national exchanges). 

While the tax is not law, it bas—not unex- 
pectedly—created so many uncertainties 
with regard to costs of raising funds in the 
United States that it has shut off practically 
all foreign bond purchases by Americans. 
Like the Emperor's new clothes in the fable, 
the tax does not exist but nobody can chal- 
lenge its image. 

RANGE OF POSSIBLE RESULTS 


There is no sure way of estimating the 
possible results of the proposed tax. Judg- 
ing by capital shortages throughout the 
world and by restrictions in London and 
Continental capital markets, borrowers will 
undoubtedly continue to seek long-term 
money in the United States. To provide 
statistical background, the table sums up 
purchases by Americans of foreign bond is- 
sues over recent years by grouping borrowers 
according to their tax status under the con- 
templated legislation. 

By far the biggest borrower at long term in 
the United States market is Canada. Within 
48 hours following the administration's an- 
nouncement of the proposed tax last July, 
Canadian officials asked for, and obtained, a 
general exemption for new issues on the 
grounds of special economic relationships 
between our two countries. This is to be 
done under a clause in the proposed legisla- 
tion giving the President authority to pro- 
vide exemption from the tax “where 
for international monetary stability.” As 
officially stated, only Canada today qualifies 
for exemption on these grounds—with the 
understanding that Canada will not increase 
its official monetary reserves through the 
proceeds of borrowings in the United States. 
As Canada will return to our capital market 
on an exempt basis, the whole scheme has 
lost much of its potential usefulness a5 a 
means of significantly reducing the volume 
of foreign bond issues. 

Less-developed countries are also to be ex- 
empt from the tax; but—with the notable 
exception of Israel—they have raised long- 
term money in our market Only sparingly. 
‘The World Bank and the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank are also exempt. 

This leaves only developed countries other 
than Canada—i.c., mainly Western Europe 
and Japan—as the area where the tax deter- 
rent might decrease bond sales significantly. 
Such issues—floated mostly by governments 
and semiofficial institutions—have gained 
US. investors’ acceptance only in recent 
years. Admittedly, the future cannot be pre- 
dicted solely on the basis of past experience. 
While the volume of such borrowings will, 
in all likelihood, recede from the high level 
of the first half of 1963, it is doubtful wheth- 
er the net effect of the proposed tax will be 
substantial enough to warrant taking such 
a potentially harmful and unsettling step. 

The proposed legislation also imposes a 15- 
percent tax on US. purchases of foreign 
stocks and other outstanding securities. 
Such purchases have never been a serious 
factor in our international payments. 

CONTROL AND REGULATION 

As originally conceived, the measure rep- 
resented an intellectual attempt at interest 
equalization between our capital market and 
the principal centers abroad. It was to in- 
crease’ costs to foreigners of capital in the 
US. market without any need for US. fin- 
ancial authorities to interfere with market 
processes through controls over, or even the 
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screening of, capital issues. Yet, as em- 
bodied in the actual draft legislation, the 
measure depends more upon controls over 
the transactions that are exempt from the 
tax than upon the tax itself. Of the 71 pages 
of H.R, 8000, as approved by the House, 50 
pages are devoted to the listing of exemp- 
tions. 

Some of these exemptions are to be pro- 
vided for in the law. Thus, recognition is 
given to the importance of financing US. 
exports by exempting securities or commer- 
cial bank loans that mature in 3 years; rec- 
ognition is also given to the foreign exchange 
earning power of oversea investments by 
American corporations by exempting direct 
investments. Many exemptions are, how- 
ever, left to the discretion of the President 
and the Treasury Department. Thus, the 
tax, as proposed, would apply to 22 developed 
countries selected by the administration. 
For example, Portugal would be exempt, but 
not Spain; Finland but not Norway; the 
Phillppines but not Hong Kong. The selec- 
tion is subject to change by Executive order, 
Canada’s exemption, noted above, also rests 
on the discretionary power of the President. 

The exemption proposed for commercial 
banks is designed to make sure that credit 
“in support of normal and recurrent business 
operations abroad will not be unnecessarily 
impeded,” to quote Treasury Secretary Dillon. 
The “possibility of abuse of this exemption” 
prompted the Treasury to seek and obtain an 
amendment to the legislation endowing it 
with specific authority to obtain from banks 
detailed reports of their foreign lending 
activity. The implied threat of taking away 
the exemption is expected to obtain volun- 
tary compliance with official views. 

The real effect of the proposed tax is thus 
control and regulation. Not surprisingly, 
some people have suggested that there is a 
better way to obtain the desired result—a 
voluntary capital issues committee acting 
on guidelines established by appropriate gov- 
ernmental agencies to screen foreign plans 
for borrowing in our market. 

Those who regard a capital issues commit- 
tee as a lesser evil than the proposed tax are 
aware of the drawbacks common to both: 
experience shows that “temporary” taxes as 
well as “temporary” controls tend to become 
permanent; even if things do not go well, 
the medicine is all right but just more of it 
is needed. In addition, one expedient often 
earries with it a whole sequence of further 
expedients, each with less justification than 
the last. The alleged advantage of the cap- 
ital issues committee is its informality and 
flexibility. 

The difficulty is that a capital issues com- 
mittee would have to ward off the countless 
outside pressure which would be brought to 
bear on it as it performs the thankless task 
of deciding just how much portfollo invest- 
ment abroad is sustainable. Such a com- 
mittee, which would have to make judgments 
against the background of the country's 
delicate and complex international relations, 
could scarcely win many friends and might 
earn many enemies, 

More fundamentally, tinkering with con- 
trols may well have unwanted consequences. 
As the former president of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank Allan Sproul noted: 
“We need to avoid experimenting with direct 
controls, whatever they may be called, which 
in times of strain may be interpreted as a 
forerunner of stronger controls of capital 
outfiow, or even of all dealings in foreign 
exchange, which in turn would heighten the 
danger of anticipatory withdrawals of foreign 
funds from our markets.” 

Investors abroad seek and trust bonds de- 
nominated in U.S. dollars. A considerable 
part of foreign dollar bonds issued in the 
United States has been sold to nonresidents. 
Since mid-1963, issues that otherwise would 
have been floated in New York have been 
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carried through in European markets but it 
is the label “U.S. dollar“ that makes them 
acceptable to investors. The smaller shrink- 
age of the purchasing power of the dollar and 
its greater freedom of use compared with 
many other major currencies have not re- 
mained unnoticed, 
THE BROADER CONTEXT 

In this whole context, it needs to be recog- 
nized that borrowings in the United States 
are attractive because long-term interest 
rates abroad, except in Switzerland, are 
higher than in our market. This is the re- 
sult of the very abundance of U.S. savings, 
together with the reluctance of the admin- 
istration to condone higher costs and lesser 
availability of credit. Yet, given the condi- 
tions in which the U.S. economy finds Itself 
this year, interest rates may well tend to 
rise on their Own accord. This would tend 
to slow up new borrowings, including new 
issues of foreign bonds. Now that tax relief 
has been given, materially higher interest 
rates need not darken the prospects of sus- 
tained business They need not 
restrain investment and output so long as 
profit incentives and profit expectations are 
encouraging. 
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It is neither necessary nor desirable to 
erect a wall around a particular sector of 
the U.S. capital market, Whenever Canada, 
Japan, and those Western European nations 
which are not dollar rich sell bonds in the 
United States, the are used—directly 
or indirectly—to buy U.S. goods and sery- 
ices. Usually, there is a direct connection: 
trade follows credit. 

The business community makes a strong 
contribution to our balance of payments, 
This is unmistakably evidenced by the sur- 
plus on merchandise account and the excess 
of remitted income over the net outflow of 
private capital for long-term investment 
abroad. U.S, Government policies to redress 
the balance-of-payments deficit should en- 
courage this contribution—not hamper it, as 
does the proposed tax. 

The interest. equalization tax may -well 
prove to be a deceptive tourniquet. Its en- 
actment should serve as yet further evidence 
of the tendency for a persistent balance-of- 
payments deficit to corrupt the principles of 
a free international capital market. Goy- 
ernment policy should serve not to postpone 
but to expedite action to deal with the pay- 
ments deficit effectively and resolutely. 


New issues of foreign securilies purchased by Americans, grouped according to seller’s status 
under the proposed tax 


[In millions of dollars} 


EXEMPT FROM TAX 


TO eae ————— 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. 


In Wen issues of the Inter-American Development Bank, Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
t Business. 
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They Speak for Us in Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, for 
every “ugly” American that draws at- 
tention to himself abroad, there may be 
found hundreds of dedicated public sery- 
ants, serving conscientiously, selfiessly, 
and untiringly to aid our less fortunate 
brothers in other parts of the world. 
They are constantly winning friends and 
goodwill for the United States. In my 
opinion, such an example is our Am- 
bassador to Japan, the Honorable Edwin 
O. Reischauer. Together with his lovely 
and brilliant wife, Haru, they are out- 
standing as a hardworking diplomatic 
team that is a credit to the image of 
American officials abroad. 


Recently we were all shocked at the 
unprovoked attack on his person by a 
demented Japanese youth. High officials 
of the Japanese Government have pub- 
licly declared their profound shock and 
regret at what occurred and have stated 
that in no way were the views of the 
would-be assassin shared by other Japa- 
nese, and it was their expressed wish that 
he would recover speedily and fully. Al- 
though early recovery seemed apparent, 
development of hepatitis has necessitated 
Ambassador Reischauer’s confinement to 
Tripler Hospital in Hawaii. I am sure I 
express the sentiments of my colleagues 
in the House in wishing a speedy and un- 
complicated recovery to Ambassador 
Reischauer. 

Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer was 
born in Tokyo on October 15, 1910, of 
American parents. After attending 
Oberlin College and receiving his bache- 
lor's degree in 1931 he studied, and was 
awarded his master’s degree in 1932 at 
Harvard, and its Ph. D. degree in 1939. 
During his postgraduate studies he was 
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granted a Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Fellowship, which enabled him to study 
abroad in France, Japan, and China. 
After receiving his doctorate, he was ap- 
pointed instructor on the Harvard Uni- 
versity faculty where he remained until 
1942, while also serving as senior re- 
search analyst for the Department of 
State from 1941. Taking leave from 
Harvard, Ambassador Reischauer worked 
for the War Department in 1941 and 
1942. 

In 1943, the Ambassador joined the 
U.S. Army, serving with the Military In- 
telligence Service. He was discharged 
in 1945 with the rank of lieutenant col- 
onel, after having been awarded the Le- 
gion of Merit for the services he had per- 
formed. 

Returning to civilian life, Ambassador 
Reischauer was chairman of the Japan- 
Korea Secretariat and special assistant 
to the director of the Office of Far East- 
ern Affairs during parts of 1945 and in 
1946. In this latter year, he rejoined the 
faculty at Harvard as an associate pro- 
fessor of far eastern languages, He was 
named a professor in 1950, and in 1956, 
named director of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, where he held the post until 
receiving his current appointment as 
Ambassador to Japan. 

Ambassador Reischauer is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, the American Orien- 
tal Society, the American History Associ- 
ation, and the Association for Asian 
Studies, of which he was president in 
1955-56. -He is also author of numerous 
books dealing with China and Japan; 
among them are Ennin's Diary“; Ja- 
pan, Past and Present”; “The United 
States and Japan“; “Wanted; An Asian 
Policy”; “Ennin’s Travels in Tang 
China“; and East Asia: The Great Tra- 
dition.” 

Ambassador Reischauer is married to 
the former Haru Matsukata, of Japan, 
and they have three children. His ex- 
traordinary-knowledge of the country, its 
people, and its language and traditions, 
have aided him in the fantastically suc- 
cessful job he has accomplished of se- 
curing better understanding between the 
two countries, and in the interpreting of 
the policies of the United States. He has 
strengthened the close partnership be- 
tween the United States and Japan in 
trade, mutual defense, scientific and cul- 
tural exchange, and friendly relations. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the excellent 
and outstanding performance of duties 
by our Ambassador to Japan, I wish to 
have inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following article by Jess Gor- 
kin, editor of Parade magazine, which 
appeared on April 19, 1964: 

Ter Speak ror Us IN JaPAN—EpWIN AND 
HARU REISCHAUER MAKE A Hakp-WoRKING 
DIPLOMATIC TEAM 

(By Jess Gorkin) 

Toxyo.—Hundreds of the most capable 
and hard-working women serving our country 
toll 14 hours a day or longer—without pay. 

They help supervise staffs in the hundreds, 
assist foreigners to visit the United States, 
write letters to thousands of people, plan 
banquets for visiting dignitaries, make 
countless speeches—and may even be called 
upon to settle a border dispute. 

These unpaid workers are the wives of our 
diplomats. 
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High on the list of these remarkable women 
is Mrs. Edwin Oldfield Relschauer, wife of 
our Ambassador to Tokyo. I recently spent 
a leisurely Saturday afternoon with the Am- 
bassador and his wife in the Embassy resi- 
dence, where I interviewed Mrs. Reischauer. 
The Ambassador remained discreetly in the 
background—except to contribute additional 
details and some lighthearted banter which 
went like this: 

She: “My biggest problem on the job is 
getting tired, I guess.” 

He: Tou enjoy the speeches least. Let's 
put it that way.” 

“Even your speeches?” I asked him, 

He: “She is long-suffering.” 

She: “The part of my job that I like best 
is being effective.” 

He: “Now that's always the diplomat's 
wife's answer.” 

Mrs. Reischauer claims the Ambassador 
“thinks big thoughts and I take care of the 
small details.” That's sheer modesty. 

A FULL DAY 


From the time she gets up at 7 a.m. until 
she retires late at night, Mrs. Reischauer may 
do several or all of the following: address one 
of the 14 clubs to which she belongs, consult 
with some of the 300 members on the Em- 
bassy staf and their families, select Jap- 
anese women who will go to America as part 
of the United States-Japanese exchange 
program, answer inquiries from both Amer- 
icans and Japanese, help volunteers who 
teach English to the Japanese. Finally, she 
may wind up her day's activities by accom- 
panying the Ambassador to two evening 
Tunctions as well as a formal dinner, 

“It's very seldom that I can really sit 
down and relax,” she says. 

During the 3 years of thelr assignment as 
America’s first family in Japan, the Reis- 
chauers have become very popular here. One 
reason is that both wer born and brought up 
in Japan. Mrs. Reischauer is the former 
Haru Matsukata, the granddaughter of a 
former Japanese premier. The 53-year-old 
Ambassador, son of American 
parents, lived in Japan until he was 16. He 
attended Oberlin College in Ohio and then 
studied and taught Asian affairs at Harvard, 
where he is at present professor on leave. 

The Reischauers are fluent in Japanese. “I 
think it is essential to know the language 
of the country—any country in which a 
diplomat is stationed,” Mra. Reischauser 
avers. "My effectiveness would be cut down 
50 percent if I could not speak Japanese.” 

Thousands of Japanese citizens look to 
Mrs. Reischauer as the most direct line into 
the Embassy. “It’s hard to get through on 
the phone to me.“ the Ambassador explains. 
But everybody can get my wife directly.” 
A great many people have informed the 


Reischauers, “I never thought I would pay. 


a visit to the American Embassy, but be- 
cause you're here I feel at ease and happy 
about coming.” Notable among them is the 
lady Socialist member of the Diet, or Japan- 
ese Parliament, who told Mrs. Relschauer at 
a social function, “Two years ago I was dem- 
onstrating outside the gates. But it’s much 
nicer to be inside talking to you.” 
THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


The Ambassador is proud of his wife's role. 
In his words, “She prompts me a lot and is 
awfully good at telling me if something Is 
in the wrong tone or might be said in a bet- 
ter way. “But,” he adds, “she has other 
tremendous functions keeping the Embassy 
Tunning smoothly—especially personal con- 
tacts with the Embassy wives and families. 
Besides that, she has an important role with 
American women in Japan, officers’ and non- 
coms’ wives, and with the Japanese public.” 

Mrs. Reischauer carries on a large corre- 
spondence with Japanese of all ages who 
write to her about every conceivable pro- 
blem. Young girls want to be introduced to 
American pen pals. Other correspondents 
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ask her advice on politics and even to settle 
family disputes. 

“One of the most unusual requests I had,” 
Mrs. Reischauer recalls, “was in a border case 
between two prefectures. There was n merg- 
er of two towns, and it meant that a girl 
whose home was on the border line and her 
best friend would have to go to different 
schools. They applied to town officials and 
even to the Premier. But nobody helped 
them. They finally came to me as a last 
resort.” Unfortunately, Mrs. Reischauer 
could not assist the girls, either. 

Marital difficulties between American sol- 
diers and Japanese women consume a con- 
siderable amount of her time. 

“A lot of cases,” she says, “involve women 
who married Americans and have been aban- 
doned. They ask me to look for their 
husbands.” 

One problem that Mrs, Reischauer settled 
involved some repatriates and an American 
officer who had aided them 18 years ago, in 
1945 and 1946, when they had no food or 
clothing. These repatriates were planning a 
celebration, and Mrs. Relschauer helped 
locate the officer. 

‘The ambassador explains, “We spend a lot 
of time on public relations, but I think this 
is part of the new diplomacy. It isn’t gov- 
ernment. It's people-to-people on both 
sides. It's important to talk not only to 
the Japanese but to Americans who come to 
Japan. We must brief these American tour- 
ists, answer their questions. It's a good 
time for them to learn about Japan.” 

People-to-people diplomacy is of special 
importance this year. 

The summer Olympics in Tokyo will at- 
tract a record number of Americans to 
Japan, But at the same time, the easing of 
travel restrictions by their government will 
enable many more Japanese to come to the 
United States than ever before. Last year 
nearly 27,000 Japanese tourists visited the 
United States in addition to 3,000 students 
attending our colleges and universities. 

The Reischauers consider the need for 
exchange visits between Japan and the Unit- 
ed States to be vital. But this program will 
be succeesful only if Japanese visitors are 
enabled to spend some time with Americans 
who share the same interests. If they are 
labor union men, they should get together 
with American labor union men. If they are 
professors, with American professors. If 
legislators, with American L These 
people are also extremely anxious to see the 
real America, 

“Its so important to get the Japanese 
into American homes,” Mrs. Reischauer says. 
“And I want them to feel at ease. Before 
they go to the United States, I have been 
making arrangements for some groups to 
spend a night in the home of one of our mili- 
tary or embassy people. It’s a new experience 
for some to sleep in beds, 

“We begin by asking the Japanese what 
they're. interested in,” she explains, “and 
then we communicate with committees in 
America to find out what's available. But 


‘in most cases, especially with the women. 


they tell us that the highlight of their trip 
Was visiting in a home and spending time 
with a family, 

“If groups of Americans are willing to 
house Japanese—or visitors from any coun- 
try,” she maintains, “they could make a real 
contribution to U.S. foreign relations right 
in their own cities.” (Americans who want 
to entertain Japanese labor leaders, social 
welfare workers, educators, members of the 
press or television, should write to the Bu- 
reau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, Far 
East Programs, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Also check community sery- 
ice organizations in your own area if you 
wish to yolunteer.) 

DIPLOMATIC QUARREL 


When the Reischauers travel, they have 
their own problem. “If I go without her on 
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one of my tours to meet the Japanese peo- 
ple,” the ambassador says, “they look awfully 
disappointed. I feel as though I’ve really let 
them down.” 

“That's one point,” Mrs. Relschauer says 
philosophically, “we argue about all the time. 
Isay they come to look at him, and he claims 
they come to look at me.” 

It would be foolish to get in the middle of a 
husband-wife dispu y between a 
diplomat and his wife. But whichever Rei- 
schauer the people really come to see, we are 
fortunate to have both of them speaking for 
us in Japan. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, another 
of the important independence days of 
those many oppressed nations behind 
the Iron Curtain is being celebrated this 
Sunday, May 10. This is Rumanian In- 
dependence Day, the most important na- 
tional holiday for all free Rumanians. 
It is sad indeed that the Rumanian peo- 
ple themselves cannot celebrate their 
own national independence day. That 
is one of the penalties of living under 
communism. While we here freely ex- 
press our admiration for Rumania’s in- 
dependence, Rumanians themselves 
must not celebrate. Their recognition is 
limited to a silent word in their own 
hearts and clandestine listening to the 
5 in free countries over the 
radio. 

Rumania enjoyed many centuries of 
independent growth, it was for two cen- 
turies a Roman province. From this 
came the modern name of Rumania, and 
the romance language which Rumanians 


In the middle of the last century the 
forces began shaping which led to the 
pronouncement of Rumanian independ- 
ence on May 10, 1877. The people were 
sick of many years of cruel invasion and 
oppressions, first from one side then from 
the other. During the years when our 


- Nation was engaged in a great civil war, 


Rumanian leaders were fighting to free 
their country from Russian-Turkish 
domination and an archaic feudal land 
sytem. s 

Much progress was made by autono- 
mous Rumania unđer King Alexandru 
Cuza between 1859 and 1866. On that 
memorable day in 1877, the Rumanian 
people demanded and got their rightful 
independence. It was duly recognized by 
all the great powers in 1888 in reward 
for Rumania’s gallant fight against the 
Ottoman empire. 

This is the event which rightly holds 
an important place in Rumanian loyal- 
ties. It inaugurated the greatest period 
of progress in Rumanian history, which 
was drastically altered in World War I. 
and shattered completely when the Com- 
munists came to power in 1947. Today 
the very event which founded Rumania 
as a nation, and the great courage of 
Rumania’s leaders of 1877, are denied to 
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the people by the Communists. It is well 
to remember Rumanian Independence 
Day here, to add our voices to the great 
outcry demanding Rumania's freedom. 
In this way we can encourage Rumanian- 
Americans as well as the Rumanian peo- 
ple to carry on the struggle against 
tyranny with a view to making it over 
again an independent nation. 


Facts About Antitrust Myths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in each of 
the last 2 years antiantitrust articles 
have appeared in Fortune magazine. 
Whether we will be favored with another 
article in the same vein this year, I do not 
know. After considering the articles at 
some length I have concluded that an ex- 
tended comment, at least as to the latter 
of those two articles, should be made. To 
echo one whose years and attainments 
exceed mine, I have not been chairman 
of the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary these 
many years merely to preside at the liq- 
uidation of our valuable antitrust laws. 

On reading the article by Professors 
Bork and Bowman in the December 1963 
Issue of Fortune, I could only conclude 
that the Yale Law School of the Thur- 
man Arnold era had gone downhill rap- 
idly. Out of their compound of errors of 
fact and logic Fortune has found that 
they have demonstrated that “antitrust 
has been perverted from preserving com- 
petition to preserving competitors from 
their more efficient rivals.” Fortune sug- 
gests, therefore, that businessmen urge 
legislative redress. 

Last year Fortune published ar article 
mounting an extreme attack upon the 
antitrust laws and antitrust policy. In 
a complementary editorial of much more 
moderation, Fortune invited debate. The 
debate in Fortune thus far appears to 
have been on one side. 

One wonders whether the editors of 
Fortune realize that the authors of the 
article they so warmly espouse appear to 
endorse an expanding area of per se 
violation rules. Is this what Fortune and 
business desire? 

I can certainly agree with the authors’ 
appreciation of the value of per se rules 
im price-fixing cases. Their general sup- 
port for competition is also welcome. 
From there on the area of my disagree- 
ment with the writers far exceeds the 
area of agreement. 

Professors Bork and Bowman say 
that “practices conventionally labeled 
‘exclusionary’—notably, price discrim- 
ination, vertical mergers, exclusive deal- 
ing contracts, and the like—appeared to 
be either competitive tactics equally 
available to all firms or means of maxi- 
mizing the returns from a market posi- 
tion already had.“ This is like saying 
that the rich man and the poor man are 
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equally free to go to the Riviera or to 
sleep on a park bench. 

The authors pose the example of firm 
X, which already has 10 percent of a 
market, signing up on full requirements 
contracts an additional 10 percent. 
They suggest that this is meaningless be- 
cause if this 20 percent entered into such 
arrangement because of X's greater mar- 
ket acceptance, X's market share would 
have been enlarged anyway. To this 
one might answer that greater market 
acceptance might have taken X only up 
to 10 percent of the market or a little 
beyond, and that to obtain the 20 per- 
cent it might have been thought neces- 
sary to obtain exclusive contracts. 

The authors suggest, as another pos- 
sible reason, that X might have offered 
an extra inducement. But, they say 
such extra inducement was available to 
its competitors. Here again the well- 
heeled and less well-heeled are deemed 
to be equally well situated. 

They admit the possibility of full line 
forcing and the imposition of higher 
costs upon a competitor, but this possi- 
bility is summarily disposed of as un- 
likely or rare. Regarding the use of rec- 
iprocity to bring about exclusionary 
practices, the professors are silent. 

From this prefatory rationale we are 
led to the myth theory of exclusionary 
practices. The authors aver that “a 
moment’s thought indicates moreover, 
that the notion of exclusionary practices 
is not merely theoretically weak but is, 
for such a widely accepted idea, remark- 
ably lacking in factual support. Has 
anybody ever seen a firm gain a monop- 
oly or anything like one through the use 
of requirements contracts? Or through 
price discrimination? One may begin to 
suspect that antitrust is less a science 
than an elaborate mythology, that it has 
operated for years on hearsay and leg- 
ends rather than on reality.” 

The myth theory of antitrust has, in 
recent years, been advanced on a num- 
ber of fronts. Thus, under the myth 
theory, corporations and businessmen 
plead nolo contendere not because they 
have violated the antitrust laws, but just 
because they want the Government to go 
away. Under the myth theory of anti- 
trust every case lost by the Antitrust Di- 
yision is proof that it is attempting to 
enforce the antitrust laws improperly, 
while the great preponderance of anti- 
trust cases In which the Government 
obtains a judgment is proof of nothing. 

But it has remained for two Yale pro- 
fessors to bring the myth theory to ex- 
clusionary practices, going back as far as 
the 1911 Standard Oil case. I regard 
such charge as extremely serious. I 
have, therefore, in an appendix to this 
article, collected a number of instances 
of exclusionary practices. There are 
many more such examples. From these 
examples one may judge whether it has 
been the influence of Bullfinch’s “My- 
thology” that has shaped antitrust. 

Bork and Bowman made a direct at- 
tack upon the incipiency theory of at- 
tacking the poison before it has taken 
effect. They say that “the difficulty with 
stopping a trend toward a more concen- 
trated condition at a very early stage is 
that the existence of the trend is prima 
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facie evidence that greater concentration 
is socially desirable.” Under this theory 
one might rationalize that a trend 
toward juvenile delinquency is desirable. 

One might agree that at the incipiency 
stage one may be uncertain as to what 
may happen in the future, but prima 
facie certainty of the desirability of a 
final result, because there is a trend 
toward it, is not supported by experience. 

But, say the professors, such trend 
indicates there are economies of scale 
which make larger size more efficient. I 
submit that this is an arrant non se- 
quitur: 

First. It is just as likely that a merger 
trend may be to eliminate competitors or 
price cutters, to stabilize an industry, to 
acquire captive outlets, or to obtain cap- 
ital gains benefits: 

Second. As I have noted in an article, 
in the December 1963 issue of the Anti- 
trust Bulletin, large size is not an assur- 
ance of efficiency. Some of our large 
companies have been notoriously lazy 
and inefficient.. In others, their very size 
mitigates against optimum efficiency. 
What is one to think of a company 
which, in order to become more efficient, 
needs to acauire other companies? 

In the General Electric Co, case see 
appendix—the Court pointed out that 
the dominating position of that company 
gave it the power of setting the standard 
of efficiency of incandescent lamps for 
the entire industry and thus determine 
what should be their length of life. 

Does integration of the small into the 
large insure efficiency? The independ- 
ent retailer, prior to his merger, may 
have bought all or most of his needs from 
other manufacturers. This may have 
been because he preferred their prices, 
their service, their styles, or their qual- 
ity. Does it make for efficiency or inure 
to the benefit of the public if he becomes 
a captive to a manufacturer who wants 
to make sure his product comprises most 
of the wares of the retail outlet? 

This is not an academic problem. The 
Government has brought a number of 
antitrust cases against gasoline compa- 
nies which prevented their dealers from 
purchasing auxiliary supplies from other 
companies. It is worth pointing out 
that Bethlehem Steel Co., prevented from 
acquiring Youngstown Steel Co. because 
of an antimerger suit, has announced 
plans of building a new modern plant. 

Professors Bork and Bowman object 
to testimony that competitors have been, 
or are likely to be, injured by a merger 
or other antitrust action. They argue 
that it is with competition, not competi- 
tors, with which the antirust laws are 
concerned. They do not suggest what 
better proof of adverse effect on compe- 
tition may be available than adverse ef- 
fect on competitors. Seemingly, in the 
wonderful world of Nod, in which the 
professors dwell, there may be competi- 
tion without competitors. 

It would be unusual if a conspiracy to 
restrain trade or to AROSE was not 
aimed at particular competitors. In the 
abstract the antitrust laws may generally 
be concerned with competition; in the 
concrete they can hardly avoid being 
indifferent to. what happens to com- 
petitors. The two concerns will often 
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coincide. And in the case of mergers, 
since the test is probability of substan- 
tially lessening of competition or tend- 
ency to monopolize, it would ordinarily 
take more than an isolated instance of 
injury to a competitor to come within 
that test, but once a number of competi- 
tors are injured, the likelihood of a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition be- 
comes more real. 

The professors argue, seemingly, that 
it should make no difference how the in- 
efficient businessman is eliminated, 
whether because of natural forces, merg- 
er, or because of unfair tactics. As to 
the latter, they would use the myth 
theory. As to a merger, they would say 
that mergers are part of the natural 
business process—Adam Smith said this 
was also true of price fixing. The pres- 
ence of even an inefficient competitor 
as a brake on monopolistic pricing is 
not thought worthy of mention. And 
since inefficiency may be a reflection of 
poor management, the inefficient com- 
petitor of today may be the efficient 
competitor of tomorrow—not. so if it 
has been merged. 

Seemingly, moreover, a merged com- 
pany is ipso facto considered to be less 
efficient than the merging company. To 
the writers to be of small size or un- 
integrated is to be inefficient. Actually 
often the contrary is true. A reason 
not infrequently given for acquiring a 
smaller company is to acquire its know- 
how which the larger company was un- 
able to match. 

As to the attitude of Congress, I would 
call the attention of the authors to the 
legislative history of the Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act which made it clear that the 
Congress was concerned over the growth 
of oligopoly through the merger route. 
I ought to know; I was coauthor of that 
act. 

The writers return to their inefficiency 
theme by asserting that the antitrust 
laws are being used to subsidize the in- 
efficient. Except for the alleged case 
of the Brown Shoe merger—which I 
shall come to later—they give no ex- 
ample of such subsidization. I might 
point out that law enforcement generally 
“subsidizes” those protected by its en- 
forcement. It does so on the theory 
that there are recognized wrongs and 
recognized rights. The fact that the 
law may protect the embezzler, as well 
as the saint, from the thug may dis- 
turb the profesors. I do not want a sys- 
tem of law under which a man’s right to 
the protection of the law may depend 
upon someone's estimation of whether 
he is good or bad. 

A final word on this question of effi- 
ciency. One might well shudder at the 
legal battles which might ensue over an 
issue as to comparative efficiency. 

Professors Bork and Bowman charge 
that the Government's attack on con- 
glomerate mergers is merely an attack 
upon the competitive advantage of en- 
hanced efficiency. They say, “any law 
that makes the creation of efficiency the 
touchstone of illegality can only tend to 
impoverish us as a nation.” This argu- 
ment assumes many things. It assumes 
that the greater advertising power aris- 
ing from greater capital resources is a 
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mark of efficlency which will inure to the 
benefit of the consumer in better prod- 
ucts and cheaper products. It assumes 
that a company operating as a part of 
an integrated complex, will be operated 
efficiently. It assumes that such merger 
will encourage other independent com- 
panies to become more efficient rather 
than to become more interested in merg- 
ing into larger companies. It assumes 
that the likelihood of a substantial less- 
ening of competition or tendency to 
monopolize—the requirements of the 
Merger Act—is more apt to promote 
efficiency and to be more beneficial to 
the public than the absence of such like- 
lihood. 

I note that, ironically enough, in the 
Brown Shoe Company case, Brown 
argued in the Supreme Court that ex- 
amples of unsuccessful integrated shoe 
companies demonstrated that vertical 
integration in the shoe industry had no 
significance. 

In the General Electric case referred 
to in the appendix, the Court noted, with 
respect to that large integrated com- 
pany: 

Only when General Electric was caught in 
a draft of competition to satisfy the demand 
of the market created by an independent 
manufacturer of the three way lamp base did 
it activate itself to produce a similar type 
base of which its policy had heretofore dis- 
couraged the manufacture. 


The authors say that the Supreme 
Court “has with increasing frequency 
taken extreme anticompetitive positions.” 
To those of us who have had antitrust 
policy and antitrust enforcement at 
heart, this is an incredible statement. It 
will, I wager, create equal amazement 
among businessmen and the antitrust 
bar. It has been the Supreme Court 
which, time and time again, has upheld 
and promoted antitrust policy and anti- 
trust enforcement when others have fal- 
tered badly. 

Congress and such antitrust stalwarts 
as the late Senator Kefauver are taken 
to task as foes of the free market and 
as proponents of less competition. Since 
I am not mentioned by name I shall 
merely note a few facts. The Civil In- 
vestigative Demand Act of 1962 is not 
referred to by the authors, nor is a pend- 
ing bill, introduced by this writer, to 
strengthen section 5 of the Clayton Act. 
Since the writers have mentioned the 
quality stabilization bill, I might note 
that I know Senator Kefauver was op- 
posed to it, and I have been one of its 
most active opponents. 

I consider the authors’ generalized re- 
marks about the personne! of the Anti- 
trust Division and the Federal Trade 
Commission grossly inaccurate and 
grossly unfair. I have known many of 
them, some have been members of my 
staff. In most instances their balance 
of perspective is in sharp contrast to the 
absence of such balance evidenced in 
the authors’ article. 

Professors Bork and Bowman reserve 
their heaviest artillery for the Brown 
Shoe Co. case. To hear them tell it, the 
Department of Justice was wrong in 
bringing the case, the district court was 
wrong in its adjudication of violation, 
and the nine justices of the Supreme 
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Court, who also found the law violated, 
were woefully in error. On reading what 
the professors have to say about that 
case, I find it hard to believe that they 
were familiar with the Brown Shoe rec- 
0 
In that merger case, Brown Shoe Co. 
acquired the Kinney Shoe Co. Let us 
see what Professors Bork and Bowman 
say the facts were and compare what 
they say with the actual facts. 
BORK AND BOWMAN 


Brown was first primarily, a shoe man- 
ufacturer and Kinney was primarily a re- 
tailer; second, Brown had 4 percent and 
Kinney had 0.5 percent of the Nation’s 
shoe output; third, Kinney had 1.2 per- 
cent of total national retail shoe sales 
by dollar volume and together they had 
2.3 percent of total retail shoe outlets. 

Say Messrs. Bork and Bowman: 

Fourth: 

With over 800 shoe manufacturers, the 
industry was as close to pure competition as 
is possible outside a classroom model. 


Fifth, the Court said the share of the 
market foreclosed when taken together 
with the trend toward vertical integra- 
tion and Brown's avowed policy of forc- 
ing its own shoes upon its retail sub- 
sidiaries spelled out illegality. The trend 
was seen in the fact that a number of 
manufacturers had acquired retailing 
chains. Thirteen largest shoe manufac- 
turers operated 21 percent of the census 
shoestores. Accepting that figure for 
the moment, it is impossible to see any 
harm to competition, since there would 
be room for over 60 manufacturers of 
equal size to integrate to the same ex- 
tent; sixth, moreover, census shoe stores 
do not include such key outlets as depart- 
ment and clothing stores; seventh, even 
if there was complete integration, any 
new manufacturer could find or create 
outlets any time he chose. The Court's 
cited trend toward vertical integration 
was thus impossible to visualize as a 
threat to competition. 

Eighth: 

Brown's avowed policy of forcing its own 
shoes upon its retall subsidiaries turn out, 
upon inspection of the Court's footnotes, 
to spring from the testimony of ita president 
that Brown's motive in making the deal was 
to get distribution in a range of prices it was 
not covering, and also, as Kinney moved into 
stores in higher income neighborhoods and 
needed to upgrade and add new lines 
it would give us an opportunity, we hoped, 
to be able to sell them in that category. 


Say the authors: 


The empirical evidence of coercion was 
no more impressive than this avowal.“ 


At the time of the merger, Kinney 
bought no shoes from Brown; 2 years 
later Brown was supplying 7.9 percent 
of Kinney’s needs. Brown's sales to 
others had gone as high as 35 percent 
and in one case 50 percent of require- 
ments. So, say Bork and Bowman: 

The “trend toward vertical integration” 
and the “avowed policy of forcing its own 
shoes upon its retail subsidiaries” was thus 
almost entirely imaginary. 


Ninth. Even if accepted at face value, 
since Kinney supplied about 20 percent 
of its retail requirements, less than 1 
percent, in fact less than one-tenth of 
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1 percent of the Nation’s total retail 
sales had been foreclosed by the merger. 
The Court reached an incredible result 
on the vertical aspect of the case. 

Tenth. The holding of the Court on 
the horizontal aspects was based on 
similar reasoning. The Court found 
creation of market shares as low as 5 
percent in any city illegal because of fear 
of monopoly. Twenty firms in an indus- 
try is not oligopoly. 

Eleventh. In view of ease of entry 
into shoe retailing, Supreme Court’s fear 
of oligopoly is simply incomprehensible. 

Twelfth. The Court was clearly wrong 
in suggesting that the merger was bad 
because Kinney’s ability to get shoes 
cheaper from Brown would give it an 
advantage over other retailers. 

Thirteenth. The Court’s statement 
that the merger statute was designed 
to protect competition but not competi- 
tors is utterly inconsistent with its fur- 
ther statement that Congress desired 
to promote competition through the pro- 
tection of “viable, small, locally owned 
businesses.” 


Fourteenth. The Brown Shoe-Kinney 
merger did not even remotely threaten 
competition. 

THE FACTS 


First. Although primarily a manufac- 
turer, Brown was one of the largest shoe 
retailers in the country. It controlled 
over 1,320 retail outlets. Kinney was the 
12th largest shoe manufacturer in terms 
of sales. It was the eighth largest in 
terms of assets. 

Second, Brown was the third largest 
shoe manufacturer by dollar volume, and 
the fourth largest by volume of produc- 
tion. It produced over 25 million pairs 
of shoes, i 

Third and ninth. Kinney operated the 
largest family-style shoe store chain in 
the United States. It was rapidly grow- 
chain, with about 352 stores at the 
of the merger, over 400 in 270 cities 
at the time of the trail, and and over 
when the case reached the Supreme 
Its retail stores had sales of over 


or both, it was the eighth largest. 
Kinney sold 6.4 million pairs of shoes 
in 1955, which it purchased from outside 
sources. This exceeded the production 
of any of over 95 percent of the shoe 
manufacturers. A market of such size 
is one of great desirability for many shoe 
manufacturers, The record showed that 
in 1955 there were 66 suppliers of Kinney, 
each of whose sales to Kinney exceeded 
$50,000, and only 3 of which were large 
companies. At least each of five of Kin- 
ney’s suppliers relied upon Kinney to 
purchase more than 40 percent of the 
company’s total production in 1955. 
Since Kinney did not sell high-priced 
shoes, it is obvious that even on a na- 
tlonwide scale its market percentage of 
the type of shoes it sold was well above 
1.2 percent, and as Justice Harlan noted: 
In terms of available markets for inde- 
pendent shoe manufacturers, the percentage 
of Kinney's purchases must have been sub- 
stantially larger. 
What the professors omitted also was 
the fact that in 27 cities, Kinney ac- 
counted for over 20 percent of all shoe 
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sales; in 58 cities, over 15 percent; in 74 
cities, over 13 percent. 

I might suggest that even 5 percent of 
a market might mean the difference be- 
tween small manufacturer being able to 
sell in a particular city or having no 
outlet there. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that at the retail level the most signifi- 
cant economic fact in recent years has 
been the growth of shopping centers. In 
such centers chain shoestores are com- 
mon; independent stores, rare. Kinney 
had stores in 115 shopping centers in 
1958. Kinney has been going into shop- 
ping centers, often as the sole store there, 
a situation not infrequently brought 
about by Kinney: 

I checked the particular shopping center 
in Washington, you referred to; your infor- 
mation is correct, that we have a shoe- 
exclusive there. 

We have a number of these exclusives, and 
try our darndest to get them in every shop- 
ping center we are interested in. (Letter 
of vice president of Kinney.) 


One can hardly ignore, as the writers 
have, the significance of such markets 
and effect of a Brown-Kinney merger 
upon their availability to other manu- 
facturers. 

Fourth. Of the 800 plus shoe manu- 
facturers in this country, the top four 
produced approximately 23 percent of 
the Nation’s shoes. The five companies 
which were 45th to 50th in size, pro- 
duced 1.4 percent of the industry's pro- 
duction. The fifth largest company 
produced substantially less than one-half 
the production of the smallest of the 
top four. 

In terms of value of shipments, the 
top four had about 30 percent, the next 
four 6 percent, and the largest 20 com- 
panies 45 percent. In 1957 Brown’s 
production of shoes was over 20 times 
as much as any company among 97 per- 
cent of the industry. : 

The four largest companies had total 
assets of over one-third of the total as- 
sets of all the other companies in the 
industry. In 1955 the total assets of 916 
shoe companies were roughly equivalent 
to the total assets of 11 companics. The 
top 4 companies had 171 plants between 
them, the next 6 had a combined total 
of only 41, more than half of which w 
operated by 2 companies. à 

Now, what about the trend? There 
has been a constant decrease in the num- 
ber of shoe manufacturers despite an 
increase in total production. In 1947, 
there were 1,077 manufacturers; in 1954, 
970; in 1958, 872. During this same pe- 
riod there was a concomitant decrease 
in the number of gperating shoe plants, 
but the number operated by the largest 
four increased by 35 percent—largely 
through acquisition of other shoe manu- 
facturers. While the position of the 
smaller manufacturers was deteriorating, 
the top four from 1947 to 1954 increased 
their percentage of the value of total 
shipments by 2 percent. 

In 1945 the difference between the 
volume of sales for the largest shoe firm 
and the 18th largest was about $139 
million. In 1956 the disparity between 
the volume of the largest and the 11th 
was over $245 million, 
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The fact of the matter is that the busi- 
ness is very unevenly distributed. As the 
trial court commented: 

A few large firms * * control sizable seg- 
ments of the business with the balance de- 
cided among hundreds of others haying mi- 
nute segments. 


Fifth. The authors omit to say that in 
1956 six large firms operated 18 percent 
of the Nation’s shoestores. 

There was a definite vertical merger 
trend in the industry. In 1945 the larg- 
est company had no retail outlets; by 
1956 it had acquired 130. The second 
largest had 80 retail outlets in 1945, and 
526 by 1956. Only a merger suit halted 
it in that upward progression. Brown 
had no retail outlets of its own in 1951, 
but had acquired 845 by 1956. Two of 
the top six manufacturers had gone from 
301 to 842, and 536 to 947 respectively, 
from 1945 to 1956. Between 1950 and 
1956, 9 independent shoestore chains, 
operating about 1,300 retail stores, be- 
came subsidiaries-at-large shoe com- 
panies. The record shows other at- 
tempts at vertical mergers by the shoe 
companies. Brown, in the 4 years prior 
to its merger with Kinney, had been ac- 
quiring retail stores on a large scale. 

In addition, the large shoe manufac- 
turers were expanding their franchise 
system by which they controlled many 
more shoestores. 

Moreover, between 1950 and 1956, 7 
companies, with 25 shoe plants, were ac- 
quired by the 10 companies which op- 
erated 20 percent of all shoe manufac- 
turing plants. 

The president of Brown noted that 
“General, Brown, and International ac- 
quired the larger companies.” It may 
be noted that when an integrated manu- 
facturer acquires an independent manu- 
facturer, as testified in the Brown Shoe 
Company case, an independent retailer 
may find his sources of supply drying up, 
since small manufacturers vary widely 
in the type and quality of shoe they 
make. 

To talk of room for 60 integrated shoe 
companies of equal size in the context 
of an industry, marked by inequality 
of size, hardly measures up to respon- 
sible argument. 

Sixth: There was no evidence that 
clothing stores represent an important 
shoe market. As to department stores, 
the evidence showed that, commonly, 
shoe selling in department stores was 
on a leasing arrangement. And the big 
manufacturers were very prominent 
lessees. Thus, Brown, in 1951, acquired 
Wohl Shoe Co., the Nation's largest op- 
erator of leased shoe departments. 
Wohl had 250 outlets in department 
stores.. 

Seventh and eleventh. That even 
though the industry might be wholly in- 
tegrated “any new manufacturers could 
create or find new outlets anytime he 
chose,” is poppycock. The case is re- 
plete with proof that affiliated stores fay- 
ored their manufacturer affiliate; and 
that the independent manufacturer 
found it hard put to obtain any business 
from the captive stores. There was 

evidence, moreover, that since large shoe 
chains have many of ther own brand 
names, they concentrate on manufac- 
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turers who will manufacture makeup 
shoes for them rather than shoe manu- 
facturers who would prefer to promote 
their identity and independence through 
their own brand names. 

If it were so easy to create new outlets, 
it is surprising that the major manufac- 
turers were so eager to use Mergers as 
a means to secure such outlets. One 
wonders also why so many shoe manu- 
facturers have departed from the scene. 

I have already mentoned the situa- 
tion of the shopping center shoe market. 

A manufacturer cannot live on the 
business of one store. He has to have 
access to a number of them. Moreover, 
the manufacture and the retailing of 
shoes do not involve the same skills and 
know-how. The able manufacturer may 
be a poor retailer, and the cost and risk 
for a small manufacturer to go into re- 
tailing in competition with the existing 
giants is a real one. 

Eighth. Even if Brown’s alleged forc- 
ing policy rested upon its president's 
letter and upon the portion of Kinney’s 
purchases Brown took over after merger, 
these would seem to be ample proof of 
the existence of such policy, But there 
was other evidence omitted by the pro- 
fessors. 

The same president, in another memo- 
randum, stated: 

One of our principal objectives in acquir- 
ing retall stores is to protect and guarantee 
distribution of our products in areas where 
independent retallers could not give our 
brands adequate distribution because of their 
affiliations with other branded manufac- 
turers. 


Justice Harlan noted that— 

The result of Brown’s earlier acquisition of 
two retail chains, was in each instance a 
substantial increase in their Brown shoe 
purchases. 


For instance, Wohl’s purchases from 
Brown jumped from 12.8 percent before 
merger to over 33 percent after merger. 

There was evidence that when other 
manufacturers acquired retail stores, 
such outlets curtailed their purchases 
from other manufacturers and took more 
from their parent. Thus, an independent 
manufacturer testified: 

Question. Have you ever suffered any loss 
of business as a result of acquisition from any 
other corporation? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Can you state an example of 
this? 

Answer. Well, Bon Marche in Pensacola, 
Fla., is an account, we had an order of 427 
pairs on hand when that was acquired by 
International Shoe Co. and the order was 
canceled and we since have sold them 
nothing. 


Brown entered into contracts with a 
number of its franchised dealers which 
provided: 

I will (1) concentrate my business within 
the grades and price lines of shoes covered 
by Brown Shoe Co. franchises, and will have 
— ag conflicting with the Brown Shoe Co. 

rands. 


There was considerable other proof of 
forcing by Brown. 

Tenth. There was proof that Brown 
and Kinney were in active competition 
with one another. 

On the retail level the acquisition of 
Kinney moved Brown into second place 
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in the number of owned and operated 
stores, and, including other stores con- 
trolled by Brown, gave the latter about 
7.2 percent of the total. By May 1958, 
Brown with Kenney controlled about 
1,840 retail shoe outlets. 

The combination of Brown and Kin- 
ney gave the former control of over 40 
percent of shoe sales in two cities, in five 
over 30 percent, and in seven from 25 to 
30 percent. In 32 cities the combined 
share of Brown and Kinney sales ex- 
ceeded 20 percent, and this was true of 
children's shoes in 31 cities, These fg- 
ures, moreover, did not include sales of 
Brown shoes in these cities by retailers 
not controlled by Brown. Such sales 
significantly enlarged the extent of the 
local market occupied by Brown and 
rat feta sales. 

Twelfth. The proof shows that in 
some instances integrated companies 
charged less to their retailing subsidi- 
aries than to their nonaffiliated retail 
customers. 

The possible ability of Kinney to get 
shoes cheaper from Brown might not 
come from increased efficiency at all. It 
might be a matter of bookkeeping. In 
the long run Kinney might lose out by 
not having the benefit of a number of 
competitive manufacturers bidding for 
its trade. It might lose other retailing 
advantages which would offset lower 
prices from Brown. 

Thirteenth and fourteenth. These 
points I have already answered. I find 
it utterly incomprehensible for anyone 
to say of the Brown Shoe merger that 
it did not even remotely threaten com- 
petition. 

CONCLUSION 

To me the basic flaw in the professors’ 
thinking is apparent in the complete 
absence in their article of an awareness 
of an important aspect of our antitrust 
laws. On the basis of experience, these 
laws assume that all too often monopoly 
or oligopoly power will not be exercised 
to promote efficiency and low prices, but 
will be used either inefficiently or to max- 
imize profits by high prices. I have 
noted some such examples in the appen- 
dix to this article. Moreover, such power 
has consequences in terms of choice of 
employment, deterrent to new entrees in 
the field, and political power that in- 
volve grave social and economic consid- 
erations. 

I certainly would not want to elimi- 
nate big business from the American 
scene. A large-scale landscape without 
some mountain peaks would be dull in- 
deed. They can add much to the welfare 
of all of us. But I think there is room 
for, and desirable that there be, enter- 
prises of moderate and small size. I be- 
lieve that the latter have survived, and 
have been of great benefit to our com- 
petitive system, largely through the pol- 
ad and enforcement of our antitrust 

Ws. 

To the professors I would say: When 
you use a shotgun, make sure the target 
is there, 

APPENDIX - 
A. ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXCLUSIONARY PRACTICES 

First. Glass .Containers—Hartjord- 
Empire Co. (323 US. 386): A footnote 
to the Fortune article advises that Pro- 
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fessor, Bowman was with the Antitrust 
Division during most of the years 1938 
to 1946. It was during that period that 
the Division brought a landmark anti- 
trust case, known as the Hartford-Empire 
case. That case involved glass container 
and glassmaking machinery industries. 
‘There was a far-reaching conspiracy be- 
tween leading glass makers and Hart- 
ford-Empire, a patent holding company, 
to restrict production, restrict entry, and 
competition. The case abounded in ex- 
clusionary practices. But, perhaps the 
best way to combat a myth is with actual 
documents. 


Thus the secretary of Hartford-Empire 
wrote in 1928; - 

(3) We began our commercial expansion 
in 1917 when our first feeders were put in 
production. It was at once apparent that 
if we put out these machines broadcast, 
without restriction, we would disorganize the 
whole industry * * *. In fact, our first 
group of licensees said so expressly and urged 
us to take measures to prevent such a re- 
sult. 

(4) Consequently, we adopted the policy 
which we have followed ever since of re- 
stricted licensing. That is to say: 

(a) We licensed the machines only to se- 
lected manufacturers of the better type, re- 
fusing many licensees whom we thought 
would be price cutters, and r 

(b) We restricted their fields of manu- 
facture, in each case, to certain specific ar- 
ticles, with the idea of preventing too much 
competition. 

(c) In order to retain more complete con- 
trol of the situation, we retained title to the 
machines, and simply leased them for a defi- 
nite period of years, usually 8 or 10 years, 
with the privilege of renewal of a smaller 
additional term. 

* . . . . 

(6) * * We felt it to be to our best 
interests, as well as for the best interest of 
the whole industry that we should use our 
influence to steady the industry as much as 
possible, with a long-distance view toward 
its general prosperity. The men at the head 
of our concern took this long-distance view 
3 and have ever since maintained 
t. 


Some 7 years after the Standard Oil 
case Hartford purchased the Hitchcock 
patent—exhibit 1852: 

(a) Because of the probable value to us 
of the Hitchcock rights in suppressing other 
feeders, particularly that of Tucker & Reeves; 
(b) to prevent Hitchcock's rights from being 
acquired by our competitors, and (c) because 
of the probability that any drawback feeder 
we might use would infringe the Hitchcock 
claims. 

* . . * * 

Corning’s patent counsel, V. M. Dorsey, 
reported to Corning in October 1920 (Ex. 
677): “the whole bulb situation would be 
strengthened if a monopoly could be gotten 
into one hand, of the flowing field, with 
right to take bulb licenses from the owner of 
such monopoly, and that unless the Hart- 
ford-Fairmont Co. succeeded in doing this, as 
they expected to do, there would be a purely 
competitive field * .“ 


In 1921 an officer of Hartford warned 
his board of directors—exhibit 1889— 
that— 

The Howard feeder was sufficiently good to 
upset trade conditions in general, inasmuch 
as this feeder when operated by the small 
glass concerns would permit the small con- 
cerns to continue to exist and at the same 
time quote prices which would be detrimen- 
tal to the general trade. 


* 
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Hartford met this threat by acquiring 
control of Howard. 

The general manager of Owens-Ili- 
nois, the largest glass container manu- 
facturer, in a conversation with an 
officer of Hartford, said—exhibit 26: 

There should be in the glass industry some 

ate = 10 pre price 

tion y to force a e 

Pay 5 important producers; that 17 
Owens, by the plan as above suggested, had 
the free use of its own suction feed and the 
free use of the gob feed it could then go to 
any other producer who threatened to cut 
prices and unstabilize the market, and in- 
form him that such a policy was detrimental, 
but that if the outsider persisted in doing 
so Owens has a sufficient margin, by reason 
of its free use of both devices, so that if 
necessary it could come out on top in a 
price war and still make money. 


According to a contemporaneous mem- 
orandum by Carter of Owens, in Novem- 
ber 1923, two leading executives of Owens 
believed—exhibit 611: 

The advantage of haying the feeder ficld 
under some patent control is so great, from 
a business standpoint, that this company 
would rather see such control in the hands 
of Hartford than to have the field open. 


And the Court found from the evidence 
that the purposes of the 1924 agreement 
between Owens and Hartford were: 

(1) Stabilize the prices of glassware. 

(2) Restrict its production. 

(8) Exclude outsiders from the glassware 
industry (exhibit 23). 

(4) Exclude users of bottles from the 
glassware industry (exhibit 55). 

(5) Effect a monopoly of all patents re- 
lating to glassmaking machinery and the 
issuance of licenses thereunder. 

(6) Eliminate competition of other manu- 

of 


(7) Allot the control of the licensing of 
suction to Owens and the control of the 
licensing of gob feeding to Hartford and 
Owens, 


(8) Avoid competition in glassware by the 
FFC by 


Owens was given veto power over 
Hartford's licensing others. 

Among the competitors the conspira- 
tors tried to put out of business was 
TR. & B. Hartford and Owens finally 
bought out TR. & B. and the latter's 
licensees were compelled by Hartford to 
submit to numerous added restrictions 
to their licenses. 

In 1930 an officer of Hartford ex- 
plained: 

In taking out patents, we have three main 


purposes: 

(a) To cover the actual machines which 
we are putting out, and prevent duplication 
of them.. 

(b) To block the development of machines 
which might be constructed by others for 
the same purpose as our machines, using 
alternative means. * * * 

(c) To secure patents on possible im- 
provements of competing machines, so as to 
“fence in” those and prevent their reaching 
an improved stage (exhibit 388). 

. * . . . 

We now have a number of applications 
which were filed to definitely forestall the 
development of competing machines by 
others (exhibit 388). 


The district court found (UF. 194, R. 
7319) that in the 3 years 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
Hartford filed a total of 112 applications for 
the purpose of “fencing in” and “blocking 
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off.” During the same 3 years, it filed only 
88 applications for the purpose of obtaining 
“direct patent protection,” that is, for the 
purpose of affording patent protection to its 
own commercial machines (exhibit 388). 


In 1933, while patent litigation was 
going on, Safford of Hartford noted: 

To Hartford's smaller licensees a breaking 
down of Hartford's licensing system meant 
freedom from royalties and ware restrictions, 
which they considered burdensome. To 
Hartford's larger licensees the amount of 
royalties paid meant less. 

Their chief worry was the unsettled in- 
dustry which would inevitably result from 
a breaking down of Hartford's system of 
limited and restricted licenses., This sys- 
tem had offered very substantial protection. 
in times past to certain restricted fields, and 
had prevented numerous manufacturers 
from competing on a par with Hartford's 
licensees (exhibit 1772 * * +). 


Automatic glassmaking machinery 
consisted primarily of a feeder, a former, 
and a lehr. Hartford was early in the 
feeder field but later decided to go into 
the forming field as well. In connection 
with the acquisition of a company hay- 
ing former machinery patent applica- 
tions, an officer of Hartford wrote: 

If some kind of control of forming ma- 
chines can be obtained, it will * * * Prac- 
tically put us into a position where any 
bottle manufacturer will be forced to come 
to us for his equipment (exhibit 295). 


The Lynch Corp. was an important 
factor in the forming field. In 1933 
negotiations for a deal between Hartford 
and Lynch were had in which it was 
noted that: 

(1) All parties agree that it is desirable 
to corner the forming machine business. 

(2) The Lynch Corp. ts willing to cooperate 
if they can get a reasonable break assuring 
them of a future volume of business (ex- 
hibit H-6048). 


An official of Hartford wrote of this 
plan: $ 

Reasons for the plan are as follows: 

(1) It will prevent extra capacity being 
put into the glass industry. 

(2) Lynch being unwilling to furnish 
formers it will take away from them [non- 
licensees} the incentive to build feeders. 

(3) It will also have the effect of 
from other persons the incentive to build 
feeders that might be used with Lynch ma- 
chines. 

. * * . * 

(6) The former patent situation will be 
considerably stabilized. 

Reasons the plan: 

(1) It is very definitely an extension of 
our feeder monopoly by means of our patent 
control as opposed to the commercial situa- 
tion. 

. * we . 1 

We are trying to bolster up a feeder situa- 
tion, not as strong as we should like, with 
a spurious forming machine situation (ex- 
hibit 320). 


Several nonlicensees felt compelled to 
accept Hartford feeder licenses, in part 
because they desired to secure Lynch 
forming machines. They, in common 
with other Hartford feeder licensees who 
signed “Former Licenses,” could not 
thereafter use any but Hartford feeders 
with the Lynch forming machines with- 
out subjecting themselves to the payment 
of the same royalties to Hartford for the 
use of forming machines that they would 
have to pay for the feeder and forming 
machine licenses together. 
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The district court found that one of 
the purposes and effects of the forming 
machine agreement was to cause non- 
licensees of Hartford’s feeders to accept 
such feeder licenses and thereby to bol- 
ster Hartford’s monopoly of feeders. It 
found that the agreement also had the 
purpose and effect of giving Hartford 
complete control over the distribution 
and use of all narrow-neck forming ma- 
chines and substantially all efficient fully 
automatic wide-mouth forming ma- 
chines and of preventing new capital 
and additional concerns from entering 
the glassware industry. 

In December 1920 Hartford granted 
the Thatcher Mills Co. exclusive rights 
to make milk bottles under certain pa- 
tents, and some 20 years later it still had 
such rights. A rebate arrangement as to 
other patented machinery protected its 
discriminatory position. In 1927 an offi- 
cer of Hartford noted that “the milk sit- 
uation is such that it is practically, to all 
intents and purposes, equivalent to an 
exclusive license.” 

Furthermore, every manufacturer initi- 
ally licensed to produce milk bottles on Hart- 
ford feeders after 1923, except Owens, Liberty, 
and Winslow (* * * [later] acquired by 
Owens), was restricted to a specified quota 
of bottles or was limited in the area in which 
they could be sold. 

On August 2, 1932, W. E. Levis of Owens 
wrote to R. H. Levis (Ex. 783 * * +): “With 
the plans we now have, there Is certain to be 
a curtailment of the promiscuous manufac- 
ture of milk bottles on nonlicensed feeders, 
which will result in our company's and the 
Thatcher Co.'s securing a greater proportion 
of the available milk bottle business. This 
should stabilize the price and increase the 
earnings of the Thatcher Co.” 


When Thatcher acquired price-cutter 
Peerless, an officer of Hartford wrote to 
an officer of Corning in 1934: 

The purchase of the Peerless plant was an 
advantage to the industry and did relieve us 
of a troublesome situation, 

* * » . > 

(5) We have not been legally prohibited 
from licensing single feeders for milk bottles 
to anybody we saw fit, but during all these 
years we have protected Thatcher and Berney 
Bond and Buck by refusing to grant addi- 
tional licenses for milks. This action on our 
part has stabilized the price situation and 
has been worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to Thatcher. It would have been a 
very simple thing for us to decentralize the 
production of milks throughout the country 
(exhibit 246). 


In 1932 Hartford informed Ball, of 
fruit-jar fame, that— 


Hartford was continually declining new 
business in the belief that an association 
with your company would be more beneficial 
to us than to take our fruit-jar rights and 
license a number of concerns. The easiest 
thing we could do would be to license Kerr, 
Brockway, Underwood [Knox], Monacs, and 
five or six more concerns in the East and 
South, as well as on the coast 

On the other hand, it seems rather a pity 
to disrupt the existing general fruit-jar sit- 
uation which, barring a few soft points, is 
pretty well in hand and affords a reasonable 
margin of profit (exhibit 181). 


In 1933, Brockway asked Hartford for 
the right to manufacture fruit jars, but 
“Hartford was absolutely obdurate, the 
explanation being made that fruit jars 
were being reserved for Ball Bros.” 
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Thereafter, in 1933, Brockway sold out 
to Ball. Ball was not anxious to have 
Owens as an active competitor in the fruit 
jar field, so a side agreement was entered 
into between Owens and Hartford re- 
stricting the former's production of fruit 
jars. 

In 1930 H. K. Smith wrote of “Hartford's 
present and long established policy of en- 
deavoring to limit competition between its 
licensees within reasonable bounds.” (Ex. 
392). 


Exclusionary tactics included fraud 
upon the Patent Office. Thus, in 1924, 
patent counsel for Owens in a letter to 
patent counsel for Hartford stated: 

That in his opinion, tf we should prove by 
court testimony what happened at the Hitch- 
cock demonstration at Fairmont, there would 
be no chance whatever of making an iron- 
clad monopoly on feeders, and that person- 
ally, he believed that under such conditions, 
the Owens Co. could work a plunger 
feeder, and get away with it, without being 
held as infringers. He stated. on the other 
hand, that if we did not disclose the secrets 
of the Charnel house, he thought we might 
close up everybody between us (exhibit 
H-5847) . 


The “secrets of the Charnel house” 
were kept secret until the Government 
instituted its antitrust suit. 

Second. Motion pictures: The Schine 
Theatres case is a classic example of 
exclusionary practices. Schine was the 
largest theater circuit, not affiliated with 
a major producer, in the United States. 
In 1942 it had approximately 148 mo- 
tion picture theaters in 76 towns. In 60 
of such towns Schine had all the thea- 
ters. The late thirties and forties were 
the hayday of the motion-picture indus- 
try. There were eight major distributors 
of motion pictures in the United States. 
Large numbers of pictures were pro- 
duced and distributed by them. It was 
customary for exhibitors to negotiate 
with the various distributors for a sea- 
son's product. 

The Schine case had many witnesses 
and many documents. For the most 
part the witnesses were former or current 
exhibitor competitors of Schine who, be- 
cause of the conspiracy between Schine 
and the distributors, had either taken 
it on the chin or were taking it on the 
chin. The two professors would have 
us believe that this was because of the 
exhibitors’ inefficiency and that the Gov- 
ernment was attempting to subsidize 
competitors by bringing the suit. 

Let us see what the case disclosed: 

Schine used the buying power of its 
theaters in the towns where it had a 
monopoly as a lever to have the distri- 
butors deny pictures to its competitors 
in competitive towns, whether the com- 
petitor had better theaters or not, to 
impose umreasonable clearances upon 
them, and to subject them to other sub- 
stantial discriminations, 

Schine obtained franchises from the 
distributors on their product, covering 
a number of years. Thus, in 1936, Schine 
made a 3-year agreement with Fox 
and, as a result, the Fox product was 
committed in all the towns in which 
Schine then operated. Later this agree- 
ment was amended to include subse- 
_quently acquired theaters by Schine. In 
1938 another 3-year agreement was made 
with Fox. 
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Schine obtained selective contracts 
with distributors whereby it could tie up 
a year’s product and play only those pic- 
tures it desired to play. It leased closed 
theaters and renewed leases on closed 
theaters, paying substantial sums there- 
for to keep competitors out of towns in 
which Schine operated. In some in- 
stances, where completion started, it 
would keep such theaters open until a 
competitor was driven out and then close 
them again. 

In a number of instances it was able to 
price-cut admission prices, in order to 
eliminate competition, by obtaining film 
license contracts with distributors from 
which minimum admission-price limita- 
tions had been deleted, while its competi- 
tors’ contracts contained such limita- 
tions. Schine used a hatchetman to 
threaten competitors and in at least one 
instance tried to get his competitor's 
landlord to break his lease or to lease to 
Schine effective after the expiration of 
the competitor’s lease. 

To look at a number of specific ex- 
amples: 

First. In Amsterdam, N.., a competi- 
tor asked Warner for a second run. 
Schine asked Warner not to sell to the 
competitor, and although Warner’s 
branch manager favored such sale, War- 
ner declined to sell to Schine's competi- 
tor. This was so even though the com- 
petitor was the only second-run theater 
in the city. 

Second. In Auburn, N.Y., a competitor 
of Schine, deprived of first runs by 
Schine, was unable to obtain second runs 
during a 3-year period when no Schine 
theater there played second runs. 

Third. In Medina, Ohio, a new theater 
in opposition to Schine’s old 300-seat 
theater, was able to obtain only Columbia 
product, and one-half the product from 
two of the eight distributors. As a re- 
sult Schine got an interest in the new 
theater without paying therefore, and 
closed the 300-seat theater. 

Fourth. In Corning, some distributors 
permitted Schine’s theater to charge a 
lower admission price on an earlier run 
than Schine’s competitor was required 
to charge for a later run. 

Fifth. In Lexington, Ky., Schine's 
“subsidized” price warfare against a 
competitor was done on a large scale. 
Inability to get products, and discrimi- 
natory terms, led Schine’s competition 
to leave the field, and Schine had all the 
six motion-picture theaters in the city. 

Sixth. In Van Wert, Ohio, Schine's 
competitor, when it found most of its 
first-run taken away, tried to run on a 
second-run policy. With respect to Uni- 
versal Pictures, we find that the Albany 
office of Universal wrote to the company's 
eastern sales manager: 

In Van Wert, Dave Miller (district man- 
ager) advises that upon Mr. Grainger's (gen- 
eral sales manager) suggestion, he took away 
the first run from the opposition and sold 
him a second run. Lynch claims that he 
does not want a second-run policy to prevail 
at the second run opposition and has pro- 
mises from other major companies that they 
will not sell second run. Wants Dave Miller 
to reinstate first run at opposition as they 
will give up the pictures for this town. 
(Lynch was an official of Schine.) 


There also, Fox licensed second run to 
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a Schine competitor for the 1936-37 sea- 
son on a 90-day clearance after Schine's 
theaters, but in the following year Fox 
licensed second run to a Schine theater 
there on a clearance which read “after 
Schine Van Wert. Sixty days on third 
run.“ 

Seventh. In Rochester, N.Y., a compe- 
titor of Schine had two neighborhood 
theaters, the Madison and the Monroe. 
Schine acquired the Dixie in August 1932 
and relinquished the Webster, the first 
time, in December 1933. When Schine 
acquired the Dixie the Madison lost its 
clearance over the Dixie, although the 
Dixie is a much smaller theater; whereas 
when the Webster was dropped by Schine 
it ceased to enjoy the clearance it had 
previously held over the larger Madison 
and Monroe. Schine paid less for films 
for prior runs than his competitor was 
charged for later runs, and even though 
the competitor offered even higher prices 
for an earlier run, with the exception of 
a second run from one distributor, he 
could not buy an earlier run at any price. 

Eighth. Schine, the efficient monopo- 
lizer, in 1933 wrote to Metro relative to 
six towns: 

If there are any other opposition towns 
where you believe you can sell a second run, 
I would appreciate it if you would take the 
matter up with me first before selling. 


Ninth. In Corbin, Ky., Schine had two 
theaters. When a new, superior theater 
was built in Corbin, its operator was un- 
able to get either first-run or second-run 
pictures from the distributors. Between 
the fall of 1938 and the spring of 1940, 
when Schine was threatened with com- 
petition in Corbin, Schine had tied up all 
the first- and second-run product of all 
major distributors except Columbia sec- 
ond run. This amount of product was 
more than the operation of their two 
theaters in Corbin could use. 

After the new theater opened Schine 
reduced its balcony admission prices at 
one of its theaters. Fox assisted Schine 
in this reduction by omitting from its li- 
cense to Schine any minimum admis- 
sion prices. After the operator of the 
new theater sold out to Schine, the latter 
raised its admission prices and closed one 
of the theaters. 

Third. United States v. General Elec- 
tric Co., 82 F. Supp. 753 (1949): This 
opinion of more than 150 pages contains 
a wide ranging survey of exclusionary 
practices. To illustrate: 

The evidence discloses that the relation- 
ship between and General Electric 
generated a condition whereby Corning pre- 
ferred Westinghouse and General Electric's 
B licensees" business and that its other and 
independent customers were required to pay 
prices In excess of those with which West- 
inghouse and General Electric’s licensees 
were favored. 

> * * * . 

The evidence is convincing that the rela- 
tionship between and General Elec- 
tric inspired the negotiations between Corn- 
ing and Hartford-Empire in order to protect 
the field in which Corning and General Eleo- 
tric had agreed they would operate and it 
also appears that Hartford-Empire in its 
dealings with Corning and other glass-pro- 
ducing interests always reserved the rights 
within Corning’s field. 

* * . > * 

Corning negotiated with Hartford-Empire 

and Libbey and with Kimble to divide their 
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glass production in such a manner that the 
electrical field would be strictly the 
domain of Corning and through it to General 
Electric. * * * . 

> * * > * 

It is my understanding that we have for 
many years adhered closely to the policy of 
declining to sell incandescent lamp parts 
or materials (with the single exception of 
bases) to domestic manufacturers who are 
not licensed under the incandescent lamp 
patents of the General Electric Co, This has 
been true of unpatented as well as patented 
parts and materials (exhibit 239-G). 

a * . . . 

It is apparent that when either General 
Electric or Westinghouse could not secure 
public business on the basis of the lowest 
bid, their purpose was to exclude competi- 
tion through the activities of their sales 
representatives in having bids thrown out 
and readvertised after new specifications 
drawn encompassing terms favorable only 
to them had been adopted. 


Fourth. Medicine: In the early days 
of prepaid medical care, the American 
Medical Association and local medical 
societies tried to stop such plans. Their 
tactics include expelling doctors from 
medical societies or refusing to admit 
them to such societies, if they worked 
for such plans or if they were willing to 
be reimbursed for their bills through 
such insurance plans, Consultation was 
denied to such doctors as were hospital 
privileges needed to take care of their 
patients. A case of this sort involving 
the Group Health Association in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reached the Supreme 
Court (317 U.S, 519). 

Fifth. The press: Not until an anti- 
trust suit was brought were the bylaws 
of the Associated Press, which prevented 
competitors of existing members of AP 
from obtaining AP service, altered (326 
US. 1 (1945)). 

Sixth. Titanium; Letter of president 
of one of the companies in Titanium 
cartel: 

May I call the proposed combination, for 
simplicity, a cartel? The whole purpose of 
the cartel is to obtain a monopoly of patents, 
so that no one can manufacture it excepting 
the members of the cartel, and so can raise 
the prices by reason of such monopoly to a 
point that would give us much more profit 
on our present tonnage, but also prevent a 
growth in tonnage that would interfere with 
their greater profits in lithopene. United 
States v. National Lead Co,, 66 U.S. P. Q. 141, 
150 (S.D.N.Y., 1945). 
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Government Procurements Set Aside for 
Small Business Show Big Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Eugene 
P. Foley, Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, recently an- 
nounced that Government purchases 
made under the “set aside“ program 
during the first 8 months of the current 
fiscal year, totaled more than $1 billion— 
a record high. 

Additional information regarding this 
development appeared in a recent issue 
of the publication distributed by the 
Smaller Business Association of New 
England. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
this article be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

Ser Asm Procram SETS ASIDE OLD RECORDS 
IN 8 MonTHS 

More than $1 billion in Government prime 
contracts were awarded to small businesses 
during the first 8 months of this fiscal year 
under the “set-aside” program conducted 
jointly by the Small Business Administra- 
tion and Government purchasing agencies, 
SBA Administrator Eugene P. Foley has 
announced. 

This is a record high in awards under the 
program for any similar period since SBA 
was established, Foley said, and represents 
an increase of more than 25 percent over the 
corresponding 8 months (July-February) of 
fiscal 1963. 

Under the set-aside program, proposed 
Federal purchases of goods and services are 
screened by representatives of SBA and con- 
tracting officers of the military and civilian 
agencies. Those found suitable for perform- 
ance by small businesses are reserved, in 
whole or in part, for exclusive competitive 
bidding by small firms. 

The new record reported by SBA was made 
possible by a sharp increase during the 
period in the value of contracts awarded to 
small business by civilian agencies. This 
increase more than offset a slight decline in 
the value of military contracts awarded un- 
der the program. 

of procurement included in the 
contratts reported today were construction 
work, aircraft parts, packing and crating, 
bayonets, printing, jet fuel, food supplies, 
weather forecasting equipment, various elec- 
oo items, and research and development 
wor) 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or Independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall. give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Why Food Prices Continue To Rise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964, I appeared be- 
fore the U.S. Tariff Commission to once 
again present the case for the livestock- 
men of Wyoming and the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
copy of my statement along with an 
article from the U.S. News & World Re- 
Dort of April 20, 1964, entitled Why 
Food Prices Keep on Rising.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY US. Senator Mr Wann L. 

SIMPSON on Beer IMPORTS BEFORE PUBLIC 

HEARINGS OF THE U.S. Tantrr COMMISSION, 

APRIL 29, 1964 

Mr. Chairman and Commissioners, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear before this 
Commission to testify in behalf of the State 
of Wyoming and its livestock industry. I 
have appeared before this Commission twice 
before in recent months urging that you 
Strike from the preliminary negotiation list 
the commodities of beef, beef products, lamb, 
mutton, wool, and wool products. I hope 
that the Commission will find it advisable 
to recommend to the President and his 
Special assistant, Christian Herter, that these 
commodities be eliminated from the nego- 
tiation list. The situation has not improved 
in the slightest and a reduction in tariffs 
would bring further injury to the livestock 
industry. In fact, it has worsened. 

Today, I come to you in-an effort to 
demonstrate the need of the Wyoming cattle- 
men and the cattlemen of the Nation for 
legislation to curb the excessive beef imports 
which are flooding our domestic markets. 

With the permission of the Commission, 
I would like to relate, at this time, the 
significance of the cattle industry to the 
State of Wyoming and the importance of 
the vitality and growth of that industry to 
our local economy. Wyoming is a State of 
Some 97,000 square miles and approximately 
850,000 people. Unlike the lush, fertile 
lands of some States, our grasslands would 
have little use were they not used for raising 
cattle and sheep. 

Income in Wyoming is derived from three 
major sources; oil and gas production, agri- 
culture, and tourists, in that order. Agri- 
culture contributes nearly one-fourth of our 
income and of that figure, livestock and live- 
stock products contribute 85 percent. 

There are some 9.700 farms and ranches in 
Wyoming with an average value of land and 
buildings per unit of over $72,000. Those 
farms and ranches employ over 12,000 work- 
ers, 9 percent of our total labor force. Many 
of our small towns are absolutely dependent 
on the economic welfare of the surrounding 
agriculturallands. . 

Cattle and calves in the 50 States in 1963 
were valued by USDA (as they stood on the 
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farm) at $14.7 billion; in 1964 at $13.5 billion 
or a drop of nearly $1.2 billion—a drop of 8 
t 


In Wyoming the drop was even more sig- 
nificant. Despite an increase in cattle num- 
bers of nearly 10 percent on Wyoming farms 
and ranches from 1963 to 1964 the USDA es- 
timates that there was a drop in total value 


to put that $20 million drop in Wyoming 
cattle values into perspective for you, let me 
point out that $20 million is more than it 
costs to finance the entire operation of the 
State government of Wyoming for 1 year. 

Wyoming ranks 32d in cattle production in 
the Nation but that production amounts to 
61 percent of our agricultural income. Be- 
cause of the drop in values in the past year, 
$1 other States are also feeling the squeeze. 
Many of them, however, have an industrial 
base which Wyoming does not have, 

Wyoming is an arid State, high in altitude, 
with a short growing season. Its grasslands 
can be put to economic use only by produc- 
ing livestock. You cannot think about re- 
training our cowboys or rechanneling our 
energies and our efforts. The resources and 
grasslands in Wyoming are dedicated to the 
production of livestock. If that use of our 
lands becomes unprofitable, the whole eco- 
nomic structure of our State is weakened, if 
not destroyed. 

The ranchers in Wyoming and all across 
the Nation find themselves in a precarious 
position due to the excessive imports which 
are being shipped into this country. The 
Foreign Agriculture Service Division of the 
Department of Agriculture has informed me 
that beef and veal imports by product weight 
for 1962 were up 41 percent over the imports 
of 1961. The imports for 1963 are up 60 per- 
cent over the 1961 base. This is alarming 
enough, but, when we consider the further 
fact that imports in the last 10 years have 
increased by 383 percent, we know that im- 
ports are haying a direct and significant ef- 
fect upon the local market. This dramati- 
cally emphasizes that corrective action 
should be taken if we are to e and 
protect the livestock industry of America. 


The livestock industry in this country has 
made a tremendous growth in the last several 
years. It provides food and fiber for civilians 
and military alike. In 1948, cattle numbered 
& little of 77 million head, whereas in January 
of 1963 we had over 103 million head. In 
1940, we Americans consumed 8.23 billion 
pounds, carcass weight, and in 1962 we con- 
sumed 17.3 billion pounds. The per capita 
consumption of beef has increased from the 
1940 level of 54.9 pounds to an estimated 95 
pounds in 1963. While the consumption of 
beef has made a significant increase and the 
health of our Nation has consequently im- 
proved, it is interesting to note that the con- 
sumption of imported beef has skyrocketed, 
in comparison to our total consumption of 
meat products. If we compare the year's 
consumption in 1960 with the year’s con- 
sumption in 1962, we find that total con- 
sumption increased 4.8 percent, but that the 
consumption of imported meat increased 
81.8 percent. This is significant, because 
everytime someone takes a bite of foreign 
beef, one less bite of American beef is con- 
sumed. Consequently, the entire Nation's 
economy is affected. 

We must not forget the tremendous im- 
pact the farming community has upon the 
Nation’s economy. Too often, Congress and 
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men in the administration look at statistics, 
and say that since such a very small propor- 
tion of our people are farmers, we do not 
need to be concerned about them. That is 
not the truth. When we consider the farm- 
ing community as composed of not only the 
farmers, but also the people who service the 

„ make the farm equipment, the 
automobiles, and all the other related con- 
sumer goods, we can see that the farmer 
has a tremendous effect upon the Nation's 
economy. 

Agriculture is an important customer for 
the output of the nonfarm industries. 
Farmers spend 627 to $28 billion a year for 
goods and services to produce crop and live- 
stock and $15 billion a year for the same 
things that city people buy food, clothing, 
drugs, furniture, appliances, and other prod- 
ucts and services. Farming employs 6.5 mil- 
lion workers—more than the combined em- 
ployment in transportation, public utilities, 
the steel industry, and the automobile indus- 
try. The assets of agriculture total $216 bil- 
lion, “equal to more than two-thirds of the 
value of current assets of all corporations in 
the United States and nearly three-fifths of 
the market value of all the corporation stocks 
in the New York Stock Exchange.” The value 
of agriculture's production assets represents 
about $23,000 for each farm employee. It is 
important to realize that while the number 
of farmers nad farmworkers has steadily de- 
creased, farmers total expenditures continue 
to increase. 

Since livestock and livestock products ac- 
count for more than 55 percent of the total 
cash receipts from all farm marketings, it 18 
apparent that any condition that would 
tend to lower farm income from the produc- 
tion of livestock, cattle, and calves in par- 
titular, would adversely affect the farmers’ 
financial ability to purchase goods and serv- 
ices produced by the nonfarm industries. 

A recent Wall Street Journal article 
pointed out that, during 1963, farm income 
dropped 3 percent while the general con- 
sumer income increased 5 percent. The 
1964 picture is even worse. The present 
estimate of the Department of Agriculture is 
a further 5-percent drop in farm income 
this year. Their pessimism seems well 
grounded in view of what is in store. If we 
have another drop in farm income as is esti- 
mated, it will push farm earnings to the 
lowest level in 5 years. What are the causes? 
One of the principal causes and the greatest 
single factor in the disappointing 1963 farm 
income cut was the heavy reduction in 
cattle prices and one of the chief reasons 
for the cut in cattle prices was the increase 
in imports from foreign countries. 

With over 11 percent of our consumed 
beef, or about 1½ billion pounds, coming 
fyom foreign lands it is easy to see that, 
in a free market such as our livestock market 
is, beef imports do-have a direct relation- 
ship to the prices obtained by American 
cattlemen. 3 

Recently, the cattle markets slid better 
than $5 per hundredweght, and as a result 
of this catastrophe the feeder markets also 
declined from $3 to 86 per hundredweight. 
One of the reasons for this drop in price 
was that beef imports sold here in the States 
5 to 10 cents a pound cheaper than beef 
can be produced and marketed by our Amer- 
ican livestock industry. 2 

It is interesting to note that in comparing 
production costs we find that, conservatively 
speaking. one-third of the production cost 
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of a calf represents investment in land here 
in America while in Australia the cost of 
production chargeable to land runs as low 
as 11 cents per head per year. In many of 
our States, the State real estate taxes on 
grazing land are higher than the total cost of 
production per animal unit in Australia. 

A substantial portion of the imported beef 
is of the manufacturing or processing qual- 
ity. In fact, about 40 percent of the process- 
ing beef consumed in America is imported. 
It is argued by some that the imported proc- 
essing beef does not affect the price of our 
cattle. This is a fallacious argument. The 
Department of Agriculture has often reported 
that beef is often its own worse competitor; 
consequently, when cow or processing beef, 
40 percent of which ts imported, competes 
with fed beef for the constimers’ dollar, cow 
prices have a direct effect on fat-cattle prices 
and vice versa. To wit, if our American peo- 
ple are eating frankfurters and bologna, made 
from cheap processing imported beef, they 
will not be buying our domestically raised 
beef and our prices will be driven down. 

I believe that the current levels of imports 
are having an extremely adverse economic 
impact on our cattle industry. Legislation is 
needed which will curb these excessive beef 
imports. I feel that we should establish a 
quota equal to a 5-year average of 1958 
through 1962. This will permit the import- 
ing of a sufficient quantity of beef to meet 
the g needs that we do have and 
yet it will not inhibit the growth and devel- 
opment of our domestic livestock industry 
which is so essential for a strong economy. 

This administration knows that the cattle- 
man is being hurt by the excessive beef im- 

and it also knows that it has the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the cattle industry. 
But it is more interested in things other than 
the cattlemen and the livestock industry. 
Consequently, great smokescreens have been 
set up in an attempt to divert the attention 
of the cattlemen, After months and months 
of denying that there was a problem with 
beef imports, the administration finally ad- 
mitted that it was a problem and started to 
negotiate with the importing countries. 
Agreements were made with those countries 
but, unfortunately, the restrictions estab- 
lished in that agreement brought little relief, 


Australia, and Ireland a built-in market. 

Several of the Federal agencies started 
buying beef in an attempt to keep the price 
from declining further. This short-term 
activity by the agencies does not solve the 
problem nor does it bring any substantial 
relief to the livestock industry. It appears 
to be merely an attempt by this administra- 
tion to lessen some of the public pressures 
which have been building up in opposition to 
the present policies. More recently, this ad- 
ministration and Members of Congress have 
attempted to divert the attention of the pub- 
lic and the cattlemen from the fact that im- 
ports are destroying the domestic livestock 
markets. An attempt is being made to blame 
the chainstores for the financial losses of 
the cattlemen. I do not believe that they 
are the real cause of the recent decline in the 
cattle market. I am not, at this time, in a 
position to defend the chainstores from all 
the accusations But neither am I in a posi- 
tion to condemn them as members of this 
administration are doing. 

I am quite disturbed at the results this 
investigation is presently having. It ap- 
pears that the charges and allegations leveled 
at the chainstores have weakened the belief 
in the consumers’ minds that beef repre- 
sents a good value. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth or more damaging to 
the best interests of the cattlemen and the 
industry. If this confidence is further weak- 
ened the nonbeef products will be in greater 
demand at the expense of beef and beef prod- 
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ucts. This would add further injury to the 
already plagued beef industry. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mission, the grasslands of Wyoming are 


good 
for producing livestock and cannot be used 


for other purposes. Land is a natural re- 
source and if we are denied the opportunity 
to profitably utilize our resources, we will 
have been denied our existence. I have urged 
many times, on the Senate floor that action 
be taken which would bring relief to the 
livestock industry. Unfortunately, my pleas 
have been ignored by this administration 
which has refused to assist such a small vot- 
ing segment of our populace. I beg you, 
gentlemen of the Tariff Commission, to rec- 
ommend to the Senate Finance Committee 
that legislation now before it be enacted. 

From the U.S. News & World Report, 

Apr. 20, 1964] 
Wr Foop Prices KEEP on RISING 


(Congress is up in arms over food prices. 
There's strong feeling that middlemen pros- 
per while farmers and housewives get the 
short end of the deal. A full-dress inves- 
tigation is demanded, Clue to the mystery, 
found in official figures: Processing today’s 
foods requires lots of labor. The cost of that 
labor is in a steady rise.) 


The price the housewives pays for food 
keeps on creeping higher and higher. 

At the same time, however, the price the 
farmer gets for his products often is moving 
lower—with farm income in a decline, 

- Why? How can that be? 

In an election year, politicians are looking 
for answers to a problem that affects two 
important voting groups: Consumers and 
farmers. 

President Johnson is asking Congress for 
a full-dress investigation of food marketing, 
with emphasis on the growing concentration 
of the grocery businesses in the hands of rel- 
atively few large grocery chains. 

Congress, by all indications, is eager to 
respond to the White House request. 

When all the facts are in—based upon offi- 
cial studies and testimony—the investiga- 
tors are going to learn what Is already known. 

Facts reveal that the rise in food prices 
and the increase in “spread” between what 
a farmer gets and what the housewife pays 
for food are due largely to higher costs of 
labor. 

When today’s housewife goes shopping, 
she expects service. She wants food neatly 
packaged and ready to serve, or to pop into 
the pot or oven if possible. 

Says an executive of Winn-Dixie, a large 
grocery chain in the Southeast: “I am sure 
you know from observation at home that 
your wife does not want food that she has 
to peel, chop, wash, or trim before she 
uses it.” 

This kind of processing, say chainstore of- 
ficials, requires labor and lots of it. The cost 
of that labor, official figures show, has been 
in a sharp rise. 

In 1947, the average hourly wage of food- 
store employees was $1.03. By 1963, it had 
gone up to 62.17. 

As to the spread between live-cattle prices 
and meat-counter prices—now a hot topic 
of debate in Congress—the Winn-Dixie ex- 
ecutive has this to say: 

“A 1,000-pound live steer will weigh 600 
pounds when dressed. When we buy that 
600-pound carcass in Des Moines, we take off 
30 pounds of excess fat before it leaves the 
packinghouse. By the time we finally finish 
trimming and boning, we get down to 450 
pounds of cuts that go across the retail meat 
counter.” 

Concludes the Winn-Dixie official: “Every 
piece of beef goes to the housewife ready 
to put on the stove or in the broiler. Her 
taste for better meat has raised prices at 
retail.” 
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HANDLING COSTS: UP 

Along the way from the farm to the super- 
market, there are costs of processing and 
transportation—also rising. 

There likewlse is a margin of profit for 
the supermarkets and for other businesses 
in the food industry. That profit margin is 
found to be low when compared to profits in 
nonfood industries. 

Latest available figures show that profits 
of retail food chains, after taxes, are 1.2 cents 
for each dollar of sales. The figure for 
wholesale food distributors is seven-tenths of 
a cent; for meatpackers, six-tenths of a cent. 
The baking and canning industries show the 
best profit margin, at 2.7 cents. 

By comparison, profits of all U.S. manu- 
facturers, in 1963 were 4.7 cents on each dol- 
lar of sales. 

Profits in the food industry are found to be 
stable, not rising. Retail food chains, for ex- 
ample, had profits of 1 cent per dollar of 
sales in 1953, compared to the 1.2 cents in 
1963. All this is shown in the following 
table: 


Profit margins in the food business 
[Earnings after taxos: cents per dollar of sales] 


10 rs Now 
ago (1888) 1 (1963) 


Retail food chains oso 
Wholesale food distributors. 


—— — 


o nes 
- 
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4 Estimated. 
3 1962, latest available. 


Source: 1 oMoal data; 1963, official figures on man- 
ufacturing, others estimated by U.S. N. & W. R. Eco- 
nomic Unit based on data from First National City Bank 
of New York and from company reports. 

Then why the big debate? 

One reason for the excitement over food 
prices is that a growing number of Congress- 
men to feel that both the farmer and 
the housewife are getting the short end of 
the deal. 

CITY CONGRESSMEN BACK FARMERS 

Urban Congressmen are joining farm-State 
Congressmen in calling for a sweeping in- 
vestigation of food prices. 

On April 8, Representative James ROOSE- 
VELT, Democrat, of California, told a House 
subcommittee that more and more Congress- 
men from urban and suburban areas are be- 
coming interested in taking a close look at 
increases in prices from farm to market. Mr. 
RoosEvett represents an urban district, in 
Los Angeles, 

As shown in the following table, prices pald 
to farmers for meat, milk, poultry, eggs, and 
other food products have dropped in the 
past 10 years: 

The stir over food costs: Farm prices drop— 
Housewives pay more 

[Percent change in last 10 years: 1953-63] 

Bread, other wheat products: 
Down 


. TTT 2. 2 
. RE es OEE 21.8 
Milk, other dairy products: 
Farmer: Down. 5.2 
Housewife: Up 7.3 
Poultry and eggs: 
T 8 he ft Rieger ae pe peat yl ipa ape 34.7 
Houspwite:: Up. snc c cae 25.3 


1 All told, in 1963, consumers paid $67,000,- 
000,000 for food produced on the farm. Of 


“that, farmers got $21,300,000,000—less than 


% The remaining 845. 700, 000, 0 % was 
added along the line between the farmer and 
the housewife: 

Source: House Agriculture Committee. 
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The stir over food costs: Farm prices drop— 
Housewives pay more *~—Continued 


[Percent change in last 10 years: 1953-63] 


Farmer: Donn 22 15. 2 

eee .-5 52 cee 5.8 
Shortening, other fats and oils: 

PATHE 2. DOWD sig conan ae deena nee 25.0 

Housewife: ö p 1.3 
All food products: 

Warmer: Down... 5 enn 5.3 

0 9.7 


In the same 10 years, prices paid by house - 
wives for these products have gone up, with 
the exceptions of prices on poultry and eggs. 

For all food products in 1963, prices re- 
ceived by farmers were down by 53 percent 
from 1953. By contrast, prices paid by house- 
wives rose by 9.7 percent in the 10-year 
Period. 

These figures are taken from a report re- 
leased on April 5 by the House Agriculture 
Committee. This report is seen as helping to 
set the stage for a full-dress investigation of 
the food industry. It shows year-by-year 
ane in farm and food prices beginning in 

947, 
CHOOSY HOUSEWIVES 

In releasing the report, Representative 
Hanorn D. Cooter, Democrat, of North Car- 
Olina, chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, said: 

“The housewife’s preference for processed, 
Precooked, and fancy-packaged foods ac- 
counts for a large part of the costs added 
to food between the farm gate and the retail 
counter. These costs also have been in- 
creased by a very substantial improvement in 
the wages of workers in processing industries 
and in the merchandising of food. Without 
begrudging in any way fair wages for those 
who handle food, it must be noted that the 
farmers who produce the food have not en- 
poyed any improvement in their real hourly 
income in the 16-year period covered by this 
study.” 

FARM WAGES: UNCHANGED 

The committee study found that, while the 
average hourly wage in food-marketing firms 
Tose from $1.06 in 1947 to $2.17 in 1963, 
hourly wages on the farm were the same in 
1963 as in 1947—$1.01. 

The farm-wage figure does not include re- 
turn to farmers on investment in land, build- 
ings, machinery, and so on. 

The average investment per farmer is 
843.879. When return on this net invest- 
ment is Included, the average farmer still 
earns less than the average employee in food 
marketing. The farmer gets 868.66 for a 
Week's work, compared to $86.80 that the 
employee in food marketing gets for a 40- 
hour week, and without investing anything 
in his Job. 

It is generally agreed that the long decline 
in prices of beef cattle, more than any other 
factor, has brought pressure for an in- 
vestigation of the farm-to-market basket 
Price spread. 

On April 8, Senator ALBERT Gonx, Demo- 
erat of Tennessee, said: Something is wrong 
When livestock values drop by something 
like 25 percent over a period of about 15 
months, without any appreciable drop in 
the prices paid for meat by housewives.” 

The price drop for cattle on the hoof has 
been from around $29 down to $21 to 622 for 
choice grade. 

Official figures of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture show that, in 1963, the average 
retail value of a pound of beef dropped by 
14 cents, while the farmer’s share of that 
Price dropped by 65 cents. 

Yet, on the day of Senator Gorr's state- 
ment, a chainstore association made public 
4 report showing that 33 of 46 chainstores in 
& recent survey had lost money on beef sales. 

The study was made for the National As- 
sociation of Food Chains to which most of 
the Nation's corporate chainstores belong. 
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The period covered was December 1963, and 
January 1964. 

Many chainstore officials hold that official 
Government on meat—and other 
foods—do not give a completely accurate re- 
flection of retail prices because they are 
based on price samples that are collected 
from. Tuesday through Thursday. Thus, say 
chainstore men, the effect of weekend special 
prices is missed. 

In a letter to all Congressmen, Clarence 
G. Adamy, executive vice president of the 
National Association of Food Chains, said: 

“NAFC surveyed its membership recently 
and found that the typical food chain held 
33 beef specials in 1962 and 41 beef specials 
in 1963, a significant increase. Since 70 per- 
cent of the shopping is done on weekends 
when special prices are in effect, this means 
that the vast majority of the beef which was 
moved into consumption last year moved 
at ‘special’ rather than ‘regular’ prices.” 

Many Government economists concede 
that, price samples collected from ry 
stores do not give enough weight to the 
weekend specials. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is reported to be working out new 
methods that will reflect the weekend 
bargains. 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER? 


Against this background, President John- 
son has asked Congress to set up a bipartisan 
commission and empower it to make a full 
investigation of the food industry, 

There is growing concern in the adminis- 
tration that the retail food business has 
become concentrated in the hands of rela- 
tively few large chains. 

When the President first called for the in- 
vestigation, In his farm message on January 
31, he stated: 

“We know that $1 out of every $2 spent 
for groceries goes to fewer than 100 corporate, 
voluntary, or cooperative chains. Our infor- 
mation about how this greatly increased con- 
centration of power is affecting farmers, han- 
dlers, and consumers is inadequate.” 

On April 1, the President sent Congress a 
proposed bill to set up the investigation. 
Congress appeared to be in a mood to act 
quickly on the White House request. 


Americanization Day 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
United States of America, May 1 is 
designated as Americanization Day. On 
that day millions of Americans observe 
Loyalty Day, a day which is assuming 
greater and greater significance and im- 
portance to the citizens of our country. 
In my fair city of Jersey City, N.J., we 
celebrate in a very special way. Each 
year on Americanization Day, the people 
of Hudson County gather at Pershing 
Field to witness a flag raising ceremony 
and parade. The day offers an oppor- 
tunity for the people of my district to 
pause and consider the bountiful bless- 
ings of our Nation, and the many free- 
doms we enjoy, and points out poignantly 
the necessity of protecting and promul- 
gating our American rights and privi- 
leges. 

This year a number of our military 
officials and city officials were present, as 
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in the past, to join in the solemnity and 
festivities of the day. Feeling, as I do, 
that their comments are meaningful for 
ail Americans, under previous permission 
I insert in the Rxconn the speeches of 
several distinguished Americans who par- 
ticipated in our program this year: Hon. 
Thomas J. Whalen, mayor of Jersey City, 
N.J.; Maj. Gen. James F. Cantwell, chief 
of staff, New Jersey Department of De- 
fense; Brig. Gen. Clarence W. Clapsaddle, 
Jr. commanding general, 52d Artillery 
Brigade (Air Defense), Fort Hancock, 
NJ.; Col. Arthur A. Gottlieb, com- 
manding officer of the New Jersey Sec- 
tor Command, I U.S. Army Corps: 
SPEECH BY Mayor THOMAS J. WHELAN ON 
AMERICANIZATION Day, APRIL 26, 1964, 
PEernsHING FELD, Jersey Crrr, NJ. 


Today, on this 33d annual observance of 
Americanization Day in Jersey City, it gives 
me deep pleasure to extend to all of you— 
fellow residents and visitors alike—a cordial 
welcome to Pershing Field. 

Your presence here today is a vivid demon- 
stration and reaffirmation of your faith in 
the principles of freedom all Americans 
cherish—a freedom that allows Americaniza- 
tion celebrations of this kind. 

Many of you were here a year ago to take 
part in another spirited celebration. 

But little did we suspect then that less 
than 7 months later our Nation and the en- 
tire free world was to be shocked by the 
tragic, senseless, and wanton slaying of our 
young courageous leader. 

To President Kennedy every day of his 
adult life was Americanization Day. 

And just as we shall always remember that 
fateful day in November, let us never forget 
John F. Kennedy's devotion to God and 
country and never fall to seek inspiration 
and guidance from the legacy he bequeathed 
all of us. 

Little did we suspect when we met on this 
field a year ago that before we were te as- 
semble here again we would lose another 
great and brave American—General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. 

At the end of World War II, in the Philip- 
pines, and again in Korea 6 years later, it 
was my honor to meet General MacArthur, 
another man for whom duty, honor, and 
country transcended Life itself. 

It was on the plains of West Point less than 
2 years ago, that'the general described these 
hallowed words—duty, honor, country—and 
on this Americanization Day I think that 
every American should take stock of the gen- 
eral’s credo as he expressed it at his last roll 
call before the corps of cadets. 

Of duty, honor, country—General of the 
Army MacArthur said: They bund your 
basic character; they mold you for your fu- 
ture roles as the custodians of the Nation's 
defense; they make you strong enough to 
know when you sre weak and brave enough 
to face yourself when you are afraid; those 
words,” said the general, “reverently dictate 
what you ought to be, what you can be, and 
what you will be.“ 

“They teach you to be proud and unbend- 
ing in honest failure but humble and gentle 
in success; not to substitute words for ac- 
tions, nor to seek the path of comfort, but 
to face the stress and spur of difficulty and 
challenge; to learn to stand up in the storm 
but to have compassion on those who fall; 
to master yourself before you seek to master 
others; to have a heart that is clean, a goal 
that is high; to learn to laugh yet never for- 
get how to weep; to reach into the future 
yet never neglect the past; to be serious yet 
never to take yourself too seriously; to be 
modest so that you will remember the aim 
plicity of true greatness, the open mind of 
true wisdom, the meekness of true strength.” 
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On this Americanization Day think about 
this advice to Americans by one of the truly 
great leaders of our time. 

And remember it well—for in every nation 
that has been swept under the tide of com- 
munism the trickle started from within. 

Carelessness, dishonesty, laziness, disinter- 
est on the part of a few spread to con- 
tagion—and the floodgates of communism 
were opened. 

Remember every day what the words “I 
am an American” meant to such men as 
President Kennedy and General MacArthur. 

In closing, may I thank all of you for 
taking part in this celebration. 

As we in New Jersey celebrate the 300th 
anniversary of our State may I compliment 
you too for making this one of the biggest 
and most colorful tercentenary tributes in 
the entire State. 

To all of you—distinguished guests, 
marchers, spectators—thank you for a splen- 
did Americanization Day in Jersey City. 
AMERICANIZATION Day Appress BY Mas. GEN. 

James F. CANTWELL, Jersey Crry, N. J., 

Apri 26, 1964 

Ladies and gentlemen: Many people cele- 
brate the coming of a new year because the 
calendar tells them that January 1 has come 
around 


again. 

In my case, I look forward to these 
Americanization Day exercises each year, be- 
cause they not only indicate the passage of” 
a year; they remind me that once again I 
shall come to this great city of our State to 
greet many old friends and to meet many 
new ones. 

For 33 years you of Jersey City have given 
public testimony of your faith in the ideals 
of American citizenship. That is why I am 
proud that you wish me to celebrate with 
you. 

But, this year, I have an additional privil- 
lege; I have been asked by Gov. Richard J. 
Hughes to represent him at this observance; 
to extend to you his sincere and warm greet- 
ings and his congratulations on your out- 
standing record of loyalty and patriotism. 

This observance, as I see it, is a collabora- 
tion of all the citizens of New Jersey. City 
government is not only represented, it has 
taken an active part in the planning of this 
observance, Even your State government is 
active in this Americanization Day parade 
and festival. 

I have no doubt that every section of 
Jersey City has someone here to march or 
just to say “I am an American.” 

What does all this mean? It means that 
Americans and Americanism have not really 
changed. It means that we are a free people 
who appreciate our blessing of liberty. It 
means that we are willing to meet and dis- 
charge all the responsibilities of citizenship. 

In our representative form of government, 
every individual and every group must con- 
tribute to make it work. Otherwise it rep- 
resents no one but itself. 

Freedom and liberty, both political and 
economic, will move forward only in a truly 
representative democracy. And this democ- 
racy we can obtain only if every individual 
will work with other individuals to this end. 

We—all of us—want a progressive and 
prosperous community. We will have it only 
in proportion to our contribution toward 
such a community. 

We can, and should, always ask ourselves 
“What is Americanism?" and we must answer 
that question in the spirit which inspired 
those great documents of the American her- 
itage, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Americanism is a way of life, which if 
not yet fully realized, is presently receiving 
its test in the reality of civil rights con- 
troversy. I have no doubt—I have never 
doubted—that one day soon all our citizens 
would enjoy all the benefits of American 
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citizenship, will the full acceptance and 
equality inherent in such citizenship. 

Iam very pleased that you have retained 
the motto of this Americanization Day cele- 
bration, “Loyalty Means Liberty,” for while 
brief in words, it is long and deep in meaning. 

We have much to be loyal to. American 
citizenship is basically a set of principles by 
which we live and by which all our civic 
actions are controlled. 

Ours is the principle of the Equality of 
all men,” all endowed with equal rights, 
theirs by natural right and not by some con- 
cession of the Government. 

If, in my visits to Jersey City, I can leave 
but one lasting impression, it should be that 
our American citizenship is a useless name, 
unless we practice it in our everyday lives. 

Do we vote every year? Do we take an 
active interest in our several levels of govern- 
ment? 

Do we keep ourselves informed on all that 
affects our community? Do we take the kind 
of actions which will benefit all people, 
rather than the few? 

These are but some of our responsibilities. 
They are the basic ones because from them 
come a sure and safeguarded liberty. 

By this “liberty,” I mean the kind where 
the Government derives its authority from 
the people—from us. It is a government in 
which we control our affairs through our 
elected representatives. 

But the safeguarding of our principles does 
not and cannot stop with our vigilance over 
local affairs. Our vision must be broad and 
far ranging, so that every aspect of our free, 
American society comes under our vigilance. 

“Vigilance,” in the old saying is the price 
of liberty.” This has been repeated so often 
that it has lost its true meaning. It has, in 
fact, become almost a cliché. 

But let us not forget history, not ancient 
history, but that of the past 20 years. 

Which countries have fallen under the 
heel of Communist or Fascist oppression? 
Invariably, we find the answer: those whose 
citizens were not vigilant in safeguarding 
their liberties. 

We are living in times which defy descrip- 
tion or classification. 


but see preparation 
for war in the multibillion-dollar defense 
b `; 
No wonder that sometimes there is confu- 
slon, But, it all comes down to you and to 
me: a more positive effort, greater vigilance 
on our part is necessary. 

We can, and must, safeguard our liberties 
through a spirit of cooperation. This way 
we the dignity and worth of all 
individuals, at home and abroad. 

We can, and must, educate ourselyes. An 
educated citizenry will not lose its freedom 
by default. Education, we know, starts in 
our schools. And it grows with experience, 
with information received from newspapers, 
books, radio, and TV. And let me empha- 
size a tremendous responsibility of all par- 
ents to insure that your children receive 
all the benefits of a freely available educa- 
tion. As parents we commit an injustice 
both to our children and our country, when 
we allow dropouts. This deprives us of edu- 
cated and useful citizens. 

How else can we know something about 
the processes of government—of the econom- 
ic and social conditions of the Nation—of our 
country’s relations with the rest of the 
world—except by education and knowledge? 

Only with this knowledge can we help 
to guide the course of government at the 
municipal, county, State, and Federal level. 

With a willingness to cooperate with each 
other, armed with knowledge, we are pre- 
pared to take positive action for our public 
welfare. 


May 6 


This great city of Jersey City tells us the 
history of our country. 

With roots that go back to the early days 
of colonization—300 years ago—you have 
grown into a great city, in which we have 
& mixture of races, religions, and cultures. 
Jersey City reflects the hard work, the brains, 
of men and women who came to these shores, 
from all corners of the world, in the past 
three centuries. 

And now, we are united in the single 
political faith of Americanism, which should, 
and will, make for all our citizens a better 
and greater nation. 

Our purpose here today is to give public 
evidence of our ess to shoulder the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

There is much more to being an American 
than a parade; there is the daily grind of. 
working at it, even when we feel that our 
efforts are not producing immediate results. 

In closing, I can only say to you: “Be good 
Americans. Without good Americans, the 
free world is lost, and if the world loses free- 
dom, all is lost.” 

This is my message. I know that if Goyer- 
nor Hughes were here, he too would say the 
same, because this is our great need today, 
good citizens. 

Thank you for asking me to be with you. 
Thank you for the privilege of sharing with 
you these few hours of friendship. 


Remarks or Baro. Gen. OLARENCE W. CLAP- 
SADDLE, JR., U.S. ARMY, COMMANDING GEN- 
ERAL, 52D ARTILLERY BRIGADE (Am DEFENSE), 
Fort Hancock, N.J. 


Mr. Chairman, Mayor Whelan, officers and 
members of the Captain Clinton E. Fisk 
Post 132 of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, reverend members of the 
clergy, Congressman Danrets, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen. 

It is both an honor and a pleasure for me 
to represent the U.S. Army Air Defense Com- 
mand (ARADCOM) at this—your 33d annual 
Americanization Day parade. I wish to con- 
gratulate Chairman Bardach and the mem- 
bers of his committee for having planned 
and coordinated so successfully an event of 
this magnitude. Congratulations are also 
due the many participante—and spectators 
as well—who have set aside this day to ex- 
press their patriotic loyalty in behalf of our 
inherited freedoms—a day, it would seem, 
when each of us should pause to ask the 
now memorial question: “What can I do for 
my country?” 

The answer to this question as established 
by the U.S. Army is etched in the annals 
of American history. In each of 12 wars 
threatening the basic principles our fore- 
fathers held so dearly nearly 200 years ago, 
your Army has responded as a “protector of 
our liberties—as a defender of proud her- 
itage.” The 145 campaign streamers on the 
official flag of the U.S. Army pay tribute, in 
a very real sense, to the 525,000 Army mem- 
bers who sacrificed their lives and to the 
1,275,000 members who were wounded in 
these campaigns. 

We in the U.S. Army Air Defense Com- 
mand are very proud of our association with 
this heritage of such rich design. We are 
also very conscious of the overwhelming sig- 
nificance of our mission today which, for the 
52d Artillery Brigade (Air Defense), is to 
defend the vital New York-New Jersey-Phila- 
delphia metropolitan complex against at- 
tack from the air. 

Since the activities leading to the accom- 
plishment of this mission constitute an in- 
yestment not only in defense, but also in 
close and direct relationship with the com- 
munities in which our command posts and 
missile sites are located, I wish to outline 
the mission in terms of four factors for your 
consideration. 

First, the U.S. Army Air Defense Com- 
mand (Aradcom) is but one of several 
component commands supporting the Com- 
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mander in Chief, North American Air De- 
fense Command (Norad) who has eS 
opera tional responsibilty for the air ense 
of our continent. Thus, the extraordinary 
human, manufacturing, business and com- 
munication resources of this immediate area 
are protected by alr defense weapons systems 
of other armed services as well as by the 
renowned and highly lethal Nike Hercules 
guided missile with which fire units of the 
52d Artillery Brigade are armed. 

Secondly, I wish briefly to describe the 
Hercules missile as it appears in the parade 
here today. The Hercules is the second 
generation in the Army Nike family and is 
the primary high altitude air defense weapon 
of the United States that is operational to- 
day. The altitude ceiling of the Hercules is 
in excess of 100,000 feet. Its range is con- 
siderable greater than that of the earlier 
Nike-Ajax which did not have a nuclear 
capability. A solid propellant rocket booster 
drives the missile to supersonic speeds. The 
Hercules missile is guided all the way to in- 
tercept by a system of acquisition and track- 
ing radars integrated with a high speed 
computer. The Hercules missile system is 
equally effective in fair weather or foul—in 
daylight or in darkness. 

As a third point, I wish to mention some 
of the characteristics of our operation. 
Although we have had many visitors to near- 
by missile sites such as those at Fort Han- 
cock, Holmdel, South Amboy, South Plain- 
field, Livingston, and Franklin Lakes, the 
Operation, as such, is not well-understood 
Publicly. A basic reason for this is, of course, 
that the major items of our equipment— 
Powerful surveillance radars, precise target 
and missile tracking radars and missile 
launchers, for example—are not only fixed 
in place but are also required in place 24 
hours a day for continuous operation. 

I assure you, however, that it is an active 
Operation 365 days a year. Quite aside from 
maintaining required states of alert, each fire 
unit is subjected to some 50 tests, inspections 
or evaluations a year. These vary from fre- 
quent operational readiness evaluations cov- 
ering a period of from 1 to 3 hours on site 
to the short notice annual practice at 
McGregor Range, N. Mex. at which each 
unit is required to go through all phases of 
the operation over a period of approximately 
1 week. The climax of this intensive test of 
the unit's operational capability comes with 
the firing of live missiles equipped with 
training warheads over the wide-open spaces 
of the range. 

Fourth and finally, I wish to highlight the 
direct contribution that the State of New 
Jersey is making to the air defense of this 
metropolitan area, Here I refer to the Ist 
Missile Battalion, 254th Artillery of the New 
Jersey Army National Guard which is man- 
Ning the Nike Hercules sites at Livingston, 
South Plainfield, and Lumberton. While 
these units are under the command of your 
Grand Marshal, Major General Cantwell, 
they are under the operational control of the 
52d Artillery Brigade where, for all practical 

they are treated just as if they 
Were units of the Active Army. This is a 
very real application of the “One Army” con- 
cept integrating Active and Reserve forces in 
a common effort. It has the dual advantage 
of utilizing the demonstrated professional 
Competence of the Army National Guard and 
of enabling personnel of the Active Army to 
meet other commitments. 

In conclusion, I hope that you have noted 
my omission of any reference to the man in 
uniform. This is quite intentional because 
I must emphasize that in nir defense—as in 
any other aspect of the defense of these 
United States—trained and dedicated man- 
Power weigh more heavily than any organi- 
Zational structure or any weapons system 
With which it is associated. Yes, exponential 
advances in science and technology notwith- 
Standing, the soldiers, the sailors, and the 
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airmen still constitute our ultimate weapon. 
I am very grateful, Mr. Chairman, for this 
opportunity to outline what the soldiers of 
the 52d Artillery Brigade (Air Defense) are 
doing for their country. 
Thank you. 


BPEECH or Cot. ARTHUR A. GOTTLIEB, 33D 
ANNUAL AMERICANTZATION DAY PARADE, 
APRIL 26, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 

fellow Americans, it is a great pleasure for 

me to be here once again in Jersey City to 
participate with the members of the Capt. 

C. E. Fisk Post No. 132, Veterans of 

Wars on the occasion of the 33d Annual 

Americanizatidn Day Parade. 

This is a day of celebration, commemora- 
tion, and dedication. We will celebrate with 
parades, speeches, and general rejoicing, the 
wondrous fact that we are free people in a 
free country, enjoying rights and privileges 
beyond anything that can be found anywhere 
else in the world. It would be naive to sug- 
gest that everything is perfect here. We have 
our weaknesses and shortcomings, to be sure. 
We need only to listen to the radio or read 
the newspapers to be aware of certain con- 
troversies that are causing us, as a nation, 
chagrin, shame, and pain. However, like the 
many other problems that have faced our 
great country since its birth in 1776, these, 
too, will be solved peacefully, equitably, and 
by due process of democratic law. 

We came into our precious freedom only 
through innumerable struggles and priva- 
tions, and it stands to reason that the re- 
tention and extension of this freedom must 
also undergo trials and tribulations. In 
celebrating today, let us think back to the 
terrible days of the birth of our Nation, 
when our outmanned and outequipped Con- 
tinental Army underwent the ghastly priva- 
tions of the winter at Valley Forge only to 
continue to fight back and to ultimately 
em: victorious. These men of Washing- 
ton's army willed us a heritage of freedom, 
and we are expressing our thankfulness with 
these celebrations today. 

We are also commemorating the 300th 
anniversary of the great State of New Jer- 
sey, and, here again, we have much for which 
to be thankful. The name “Garden State” 
is not a meaningless appellation. Nor does 
it only refer to the fertility of the land. 
New Jersey is truly a garden in which her 
citizens are free to enjoy the advantages of 
strong and virtle industry as well as a provi- 
dent and fruitful agriculture. “As one of the 
original 13 States, New Jersey has stood con- 
stantly in the forefront during the develop- 
ment of our Nation and has maintained her 
place of honor in its subsequent evolution 
into the greatest power in the world. 

It is not my place as a soldier to present 
to you the many statistics applicable to the 
economic and social of New Jersey 
nor to regale you with a compilation of the 
advantages that accrue to her citizens. Suf- 
fice it to say that I. as a military man, am 
proud to acdlaim her as my adopted State. 
I am proud of her fabulous contribution to 
the military history of the United States. 
Since the days of the American Revolution, 
when she served as the battleground for 80 
much of the critical action of the war, to the 
present, when she harbors some of the most 
important training facilities that support our 
powerful forces, New Jersey has always been 
a significant force behind our military might. 
No less than 52 of her citizens have won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Her 78th 
“Jersey Lightning” Infantry Division and 
50th “Jersey Blues” Armored Division hold 
places of honor in the roster of American 
fighting forces. They serve today to under- 
score the efficacy of our one-army concept at 
its best. 

I am proud, therefore, to hail our beloved 
State of New Jersey on this commemoration 
of her 300th anniversary. 
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And finally, this is a day of dedication or, 
more specifically, rededication. It is a day 
in which each of us should thank God that 
we were permitted the good fortune to be 
born in these United States or to have been 
able to settle here. It is a day on which we 
should rededicate ourselves to continue to 
work for the preservation of the precious 
freedoms of America and to defend those 
rights and traditions which are so strongly 
embodied in our national life. Such out- 
ward manifestations of love and devotion to 


sacrifices are necessary to support the prin- 
ciples that made this Nation great. I can 
of no better guidelines than the motto 
U.S. Military Academy: “Duty, Honor, 
Country.” This motto, which has guided our 
Officers since the inception of West Point, 


career was guided by his devotion to this 
slogan. Where can we find a better example 


continuation of this wonderful heritage? 
And so, on this 33d Americanization Day, I 
would like to leave you with this thought, by 
quoting from my own personal hero, General 
MacArthur. “The only politics that I have 
is contained in a simple phrase known well 
by all of us ‘God Bless America.“ 
Thank you. 


Siren Songs of Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with an article 
written by Dr. Billy Graham in the May 
1964 edition of Guideposts. The article 
is entitled “Siren Songs of Today,” and 
certainly merits the attention of all 
Americans, and particularly those of us 
who serve in the U.S. Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
this excellent article be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sm Sonos or Topay 
(By Billy. Graham) 


were so enticing, the mariners were drawn 
away from the hardships of the sea toward 
the island of promise, and their ships were 
smashed on the rocks. There are singers of 
siren songs in our own times. Strange mu- 
sic Is again filling the ears of the peoples 
of the world, promising salvation and peace. 
As I look at the American seene today, I 
hear several songs being sung which could 
cause our Nation to flounder. 
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First, there is the song that says the 
West will win over communism—if we wait 
long enough, that time ls on side, 

We were so buoyed up by the Communist 
backdown in Cuba and the alleged split be- 
tween China and Russia that we are in dan- 
ger of being lulled into a false sense of 
security. 

During the past 12 years I have talked to 
Communist leaders in many parts of the 
world, and I am convinced that we face 
a titanic self-confident movement that has 
no intention of halting its drive toward world 
domination. 

The second siren song that I hear is that 
our military might will save us. Do not mis- 
understand me. I am not a pacifist. I be- 
lieve we should maintain the strongest mili- 
tary establishment on earth. But the dan- 
ger lies in our dependence on this military 
power for our security, when the real enemy 
is our drifting away from our moral and 
spiritual moorings. 

The Bible says, “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord.“ Who can forget 
the picture of George Washington on his 
knees at Valley Forge? Or Benjamin 
Franklin calling the Constitutional Assem- 
bly to prayer, and out of that prayer meet- 
ing emerging the Constitution of the United 
States? Who can forget Abraham Lincoln 
on his knees time after time with his Cab- 
inet beseeching God's will to be done in the 
midst of the Civil War? This ls the spirit- 
ual heritage of America. 

Our Nation is great because, despite our 
failings, God has blessed and protected us. 
We still keep the motto “In God We Trust” 
on our coins, but have we preserved it in our 
hearts? 

The third siren song that I hear is that we 
can continue to disregard moral law and sur- 
vive. 

God gave to men certain moral laws and 
warned that if we break them we will pay 
for it in the destruction of the individual 
and the society. Who can deny that we are 
breaking the Ten Commandments at every 
turn? The first commandment thunders, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” ! 
God claims supremacy above all man's loyal- 
6 to the extent that the 

first commandment is observed, men are free. 
When it is nullified, they are enslaved. 

This is why it is so important that the 
Nation put God back on His rightful throne 
in our national affairs. 

The fourth siren rong that I hear Is that 
we can have the highest concepts of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism without personal com- 
mitment and involvement. 

As I travel throughout the country, I find 
that people are nervous and restless, that 
there is a hunger and a thirst and a yearning 
for something unknown—something more 
than material possessions, success or the 
other things people strive for. Many say 
that there is no hope. 

I disagree. I believe that there is an an- 
awer: there is a way out; there is hope for 
us as individuals and for us as & nation. 

As I listen to the cries of modern man for 
a savior, I try to call back, “A Savior has 
been given, yet few are accepting Him.” 
Man seeks desperately for some other kind 
of savior in science, sociology, psychology, 

tical schemes. The astounding truth is 
that the central event of the whole history 
of this planet was on that Christmas night 
2,000 years ago. Jesus Christ has the key to 
our frustrations and dilemmas. 

He offers the inward security, peace, joy, 
and salvation that could change your life, 
your home, your business, our Nation, and 
the world. 

There is no middle ground. None of us 
can be neutral. Christ said: “You cannot 


1 Psalm 33:12. 
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serve God and self; you must make a 
choice," 3 

Which way will America choose—the com- 
mandments of men or the Commandments 
or God? On that decision rests the destiny 
of America. 


Matthew 6:24. 


Good Lawyers Serve the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, this week in Miami Beach, Fla., 
five Jacksonville, Fla., attorneys are re- 
ceiving special recognition at the annual 
convention of the Florida Bar Associa- 
tion. These five lawyers—Leon W. Alex- 
ander, J. Henry Blount, F. C. Hillyer, D. 
W. Perkins, and J. W. Shands—have 
been members of the Florida bar for 50 
years, an enviable record, not only be- 
cause they have been lawyers for that 
period of time, but because they have all 
rendered dedicated and brilliant service 
to their profession and to the people of 
Florida. 

Presiding at the bar association meet- 
ing will be another distinguished Jack- 
sonville lawyer. Deldridge L. Gibbs. Mr. 
Gibbs is a lawyer’s lawyer, who has 
served unselfishly not only the bar but 
the public in many positions of leader- 
ship. On May 2, 1964, Mr. Gibbs made 
a particularly inspiring speech on the 
role of the responsible lawyer. I call at- 
tention to this speech not only for the 
benefit of the 315 lawyer-Members of 
Congress, which is 58.9 percent of the 
535 Members, but to all Members. I also 
wish to include in the Recorn editorials 
on Law Day from the Jacksonville Jour- 
nal and the Jax Air News, a weekly 
paper published at the U.S. Naval Air 
Station in Jacksonville. 

The material follows: 

{From the Jacksonville (Pla.) Journal, Apr. 
30, 1964] 
Five JACKSONVILLE LAWYERS HONORED 

TALLAHASSEE.—Five Jacksonville lawyers 
will receive special recognition at the annual 
convention of the Florida bar May 6-9 in 
Miami Beach when the bar honors its 50-year 
members. 

They are Leon W. Alexander, J. Henry 
Blount, F. C. Hillyer, D. W. Perkins, and J. W. 
Shands. 

Alexander, a law graduate of the University 
of Florida, was admitted to practice in 1914. 
He is a member of Phi Kappa Phi, Jackson- 
ville Bar Association, American Bar Associa- 
tion as well as the Florida Bar. 

Blount received his law degree from the 
University of Virginia and was admitted to 
practice in 1914. He has served as county 
attorney for Duval County for the past 26 
years. He was chairman of the Florida Board 
of Law Examiners from 1926 to 1931, and was 
a member of the Florida Legislature in 1931. 
He served as president of the Jacksonville 
Bar Association in 1926. 

_Hillyer, admitted in 1914, received his law 
degree from Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. He served for 11 years as trial 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, and later as vice president of the 
southern region of the Association of Prac- 
titioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Perkins is a graduate of Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N.C. He was admitted to practice 
in Florida in 1914, 

Shands received his law degree from Co- 
lumbia University and was admitted to prac- 
tice in 1914. From 1942 to 1961, he seryed as 
president of the Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville. 

During the Saturday morning business, ses- 
sion of the convention at the Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, the Florida bar will pay 
tribute to 35 lawyers, all active members ad- 
mitted to practice in Florida for 50 years, 

From the Florida Times-Union, May 3, 

1964] 
PUBLIC SERVICE HELD IMPORTANT ROLE For 
RESPONSIBLE LAWYERS 
(By Clarence Pottorff) x 

SILVER SPRINGS, May 2.—Deldridge L, Gibbs, 
of Jacksonville, president of the Florida Bar 
Association, tonight told about 75 members 
of the Fifth Judicial District that they must 
always stand ready to educate and serve the 
public if they are to fill their obligations as 
lawyers, 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Fifth Judicial District Bar Association in ob- 
servance of Law Day, Gibbs questioned what 
a lawyer could tell other lawyers about the 
event. He said they all are aware that the 
purpose of Law Day is to demonstrate the 
difference between our system of law and the 
Communist system. 

He stressed, however, that the lawyers 
must realize thelr particular position in £o- 
clety. He quoted Chief Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, of New Jersey, who 
said lawyers had five functions: 

To be a wise counselor to all manner of 
men; to be skilled advocates in prosecuting 
and defending the legal rights of men; to 
improve the profession, the courts and the 
law. He said Vanderbilt stated that the 
last two functions are the most important, 

He said they were: “In a free society every 
lawyer has a fourth responsibility, that of 
acting as an intelligent, unselfish leader 
of public opinion.” 

The fifth is: “Every great lawyer must be 
prepared, not necessarily to seek public office, 
but to answer the call for public service 
when it comes. The attorney whose profes- 
sional thoughts begin and end with his own 
clients is a pitiable mockery of what a 
great lawyer really is. Training for public 
service is a lifelong career.” 

Gibbs cited an example of a candidate 
seeking high political office who said last 
week in Jacksonville that lawyers were 
trained as masters of deceit. 

The lawyer said the candidate later said 
the incident was a mistake. But Gibbs ex- 
pressed fear that many laymen may share 
the candidate's view. He sald the candidate 
had a-long association with the law and yet 
used the phrase which J. Edgar Hoover used 
to describe Communists. 

Gibbs said it was foolish to bear malice 
toward the man, but lawyers should learn 
from it. 

He urged the lawyers to strive, each day to 
improve the laws’ public relations. He said 
they must teach all citizens. We must exert 
leadership and if obliged to accept public 
service, we must embrace that opportunity 
willingly. Law is the intangible force that 
makes freedom and progress possible.” 
From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, May 

1, 1964] 
Law MEANS RESPECT 

Jacksonville, Duval County, the State of 
Florida and the Nation in general today 
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observe Law Day, a day set aside to foster 
the principles of the American legal sys- 
tem. 


It is not a day strictly for lawyers any 
More than it is an occasion strictly for the 
courts or law enforcers. It is a time, by proc- 
lamation of the President, for each Amer- 
ican to ponder the ideals set forth in our 
Constitution under legal aspects. 

Law Day was first established by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1958 and has 
been honored each year on May 1 since that 
time. & 

It comes at a particularly appropriate time 
this year with the civil rights bill being 
argued in Congress and so much of the Na- 
tion’s citizenry at odds over personal free- 
doms and personal responsibilities. 

Law Day attempts to point out not only 
American heritage and individual freedoms 
which the law guarantees, but to compare 
our system of basic values under rule of 
law with the law of force and fear under 
other types of government. 

Law Day is a time to remind ourselves 
that we in this country should refrain from 
illegal acts not because of fear, but because 
of morality and because we should honor the 
legal system that keeps us from chaos. 

Because the law is important and the 
courts mean so much to our way of life, 
Jacksonville and Duval County civic organ- 
izations are jointly sponsoring Law Day with 
appropriate events. 

Twenty-two civic clubs are entertaining 
members of the local bar associations who 


Will be addressed by attorneys. 

The Jacksonville Bar Association calls on 
every citizen of this community to join them, 
not in honoring their own profession, but to 
make it a day of respect for our constitu- 
tional rights. 

The law must be respected and kept. But 
because it fs so vital to our welfare, we must 
make doubly sure that each act that becomes 
a law is wise, practical and in keeping with 
the real meaning of the Constitution. 

would do well to pause and give 
this day a long and meaningful study. 


[Prom the Jacksonville (Fla.) Air News, 
April 30, 1964] 
Our Preepom Rests on Law 

This year Law Day will be observed tomor- 
row. May 1. It is particularly appropriate 
that once each year we take time to consider 
and reflect upon the processes of law which 
are the foundation rock upon which our 
institutions and freedoms rest. 

Our law is not the will of any individual 
but is shaped by logic, history, custom, and 
utility, and only comes into being when a 
substantial segment of the population ap- 
Prove it. 

Our law thus expressed the opinion of the 
majority as to what constitutes 
standards of conduct with due protection 
for minority views. 

In a state unless chaos is to prevail, the 
Population must learn to live and work to- 
gether and law governs these interrelation- 
ships. Each Individual who desires to see 
his state free and civilized has an obligation 
to obey the laws which his community has 
evolved, for his reyolt weakens the fabric of 
order and freedom. 

Thus law involves a dovetailed obligation 
for the individual; he has a role in shaping 
it and it is his duty to obey it. and his failure 
on either end will result in bad law or 
flaunted law and chaos, 

With these thoughts in mind every indi- 
Vidual ought to take time to rededicate him- 
Self to fulfill his civic obligations in shaping 
and Influencing the process of law, and re- 
member that his proper obedience to the law 

u the cornerstone of our order, justice, and 
freedom. 
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Proposal for Civil Rights Bill in 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, in 
my opinion, one of the soundest and 
most helpful suggestions which has come 
to my attention since the debate started 
some 2 months ago on the civil rights 
bill, the paternity of which has never 
been disclosed and the meaning of which 
never satisfactorily explained, was made 
in today's issue of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch by a commentator, Ross Valen- 
tine, who said that the proper thing to 
do would be for the Senate to create a 
special bipartisan committee and in- 
struct that committee to draft a new 
bill to be deliberated and voted on in 
1965. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Ross Valentine article en- 
titled U.S. A.— A Judiciary Monarchy?” 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
May 6, 1964] 7 
(By Ross Valentine) 
U.S. A.—A Juvictary MONARCHY? 

If a majority of the Senate were motivated 
by the “patriotic imperative” instead of par- 
tisan and profit in a presidential 
year, the Senators would quit quibbling and 
squabbling over amendments to the civil 
rights bill—and vote to discard the bill in 
toto. 

They would then vote to create a special, 
committee, and instruct that 
committee to draft a new bill, to be deliber- 
ated and voted on in 1965. Next year will 
be an off year, politically. The issues will 
then be less obstructed and obscured and the 
Senate less vulnerable to minority duress. 

The issue is too important to be voted on 
under pressure. 

The main issue transcends the immediate 
objective of the bill. Few, except racial fa- 
natics, object to its professed motives. But 
most Americans do, or should, strenuously 


oppose the aggrandizement of the judiciary’s 
already vast political powers which the bill— 
as it now reads—would immeasurably in- 


crease. 

The bill would tend to make Federal Judges 
no longer responsible to the people. If en- 
acted into law, it would widen the wedge to 
transform our representative Government 
into what would be, in effect, a judiciary 
monarchy—its power concentrated in a Su- 
preme Court whose politically appointed 
members are irremovable—and responsible 
only to their individual consciences. 

This transformation, during three “lib- 
eral“-dominated decades, has been gradual 
and obscure, but remorseless. Under the 
guise of “judicial process,” its direction has 
veered toward authoritarianism. The un- 
thinking, preoccupied with economic self- 
interest and self-indulgent distractions, have 
been oblivious to this deviation from the 
democratic process. 


In its current dispute over amendments, 


the Senate can't see the forest for the trees; 


it has lost sight of the political abuses hid- 
den in this impulsive piece of legislation. 


As Virginia’s Senator ROBERTSON has re- 
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peatedly pointed out, discrimination“ —the 
keyword of the bill—has not been defined 
with legal precision. The reason for this is 
obvious. No one but the defendant—in his 
own heart—would be able to judge whether 
or not he has been guilty of discrimination. 
But the bill would leave the definition to the 


in criminal contempt cases can be an intimi- 
dating bludgeon, an inherent (self-imposed) 
power subject to political motivation. 

This power does not derive from the Con- 
stitution, but from tradition based on cumu- 
lative precedent. This gives Federal courts 
complete discretion as to the size of the fine 
and/or the length of imprisonment for crimi- 
nal contempt. Under 18 U.S.C. 402, the fine 
imposed on an individual defendant may be 
as high as $1,000, and imprisonment up to 6 
months. 

The punitive purpose of this tradition is 
clear enough—to vindicate the authority and 
dignity of the courts. But this power can 
be, and on occasion has been, used as a 
threat to compe! obedience. 

This practice evolved from the judiciary’s 
arbitrary distinction between statutory crim- 
inal acts and criminal contempt, which, in 
practice, has been considered as not sub- 
ject to & defendant's constitutional right to 
a jury trial. 

To get back to the bill itself—it is based 
on a generally false premise—namely, that 
Americans are biased or prejudiced against 
any race other than their own. While this 
is undoubtedly true in some regions and some 
persons, it is not true of most Americans. 

They have been, and-will continue to be, 
instinctively partial to their own race, de- 
spite any coercive law that may be bulldozed 

Congress. They will continue to in- 
sist on the right of preference—for people 
of their own race, whose company they con- 
sider more congenial, and less conducive to 


mutual misapprehensions. 
Is this right of preference unethical, un- 
or unconstitutional? 


Let the Senate ponder that question, 
rather than amendments such as that intro- 
duced by Senator Smatrenrs of Florida, who 
would ban “discrimination because of age” 
to the verbotens in the catchall bill. Why 
not add color of hair or eyes, oversize or 
a overweight or underweight to the 

? 

The Negro American's constitutional-po- 
litical rights should be protected, if necessary 
by specific legislation or by amendments to 
the Constitution. 

But the present bill, no matter how clut- 
tered with weaseling amendments, is the 
wrong way to approach the problem. Be- 
cause it is politically rather than ethically 
motivated, it cannot. and will not, command 
the respect it should have to be effective and 
enforceable. 

Surely prohibition proved, if historic proof 
were needed, that unworkable, coercive so- 
lutions to social problems, even when in- 
corporated in the U.S. Constitution, will not 
be respected. 

After ratification of that “Big Mistake,” 
some good Christian people who had agitated . 
for it forgot their Christian principles so far 
as to approve the Federal Government's ulti- 
mate, desperate, and despicable practice of 
poisoning alcohol which, they had reason to 
know, would be consumed by derelicts and 
hopeless alcoholics who preferred to risk 
death rather than go without the drink they 
craved, I doubt that even Soviet despotism 
would dare to be that Inhuman, 

Like the 18th amendment, the currently 
debated civil rights bill is a politically loaded 
time bomb. It would hurt, rather than help, 
the intelligent, educated, self-respecting 
Negro. 
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The voluntary approach approved by the 
Methodist Church commends itself to soul- 
searching consideration by the Senate, It 
does not put its faith in coercion and intimi- 
dation. It has faith in the average Ameri- 
can's sense of justice and fair play to all 
mankind, regardless of race—a form of per- 
suasion potentially more powerful than a 
“judicial monarchy's“ faith in legislative 
compulsion. s 


Program for Mental Retardation 
Growing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New Castle 
(Ind.) Courier-Times: 

Tur Hoosren Dar: ProGRaM von MENTAL 
RETARDATION GROWING 
(By Frank A. White) 


We who haye mentally bright children 
should be so thankful that many other prob- 
lems encountered are small. 

One mentally retarded child is born every 
5 minutes in the United States. That 
amounts to 126,000 retarded infants each 
year. Ten percent of the entire child popu- 
lation of our Nation is mentally retarded. 

Robert W. Spaulding, ts director of the 
division of mentally retarded of the State. 
A great awakening is underway in Indiana 
and the Nation regarding mentally retarded. 

The last Congress appropriated $631 mil- 
lion for research and aid in the mentally re- 
tarded area and Indiana will share, with 
time, some of these dollars. 

The 1963 State legislature appropriated 
$250,000 for the mentally retarded improve- 
ment program for a 2-year period. Already 
the State division of mental health knows 
where much of the $100,000 available this 
year, and $150,000 available for next year will 
be spent. 

There is nationally a Joseph P. Kennedy 
Poundation, named after a brother of the 
late President killed in World War II while 
flying a mission to destroy German sub- 
marine pens, There is a sister of the Ken- 
nedys mentally ill. 

She is Rosemary Kennedy, who has spent 
half her life in a nursing home. There are 
200,000 retarded children in institutions, 
among 5 million retarded. The Kennedy 
Foundation since 1946 has spent $16,500,000 
to help retarded children. 

Not enough Hoosiers distinguish between 
mental ill and the retarded. A mentally re- 
tarded child may not be Ul. as we term iH- 
ness. It is a case where mental processes 
have lagged and not developed, in regard to 
the retarded. 

There are 100 causes for such a condi- 
tion, and not much is known about some of 
them. Common causes are brain damage at 
birth, infectious child diseases, infection of 
mother and child when the mother is preg- 
nant, and psychological situations. 

Indiana has approximately 4,500 children 
mentally retarded in our State institutions. 
Many of them have disabilities in addition 
to the retardation. 

As of the end of 1963, a total of 2,240 
mentally retarded children were in the Ft. 
Wayne State Institution; 2,071 in Muscata- 
tuck State School and 178 at the South 
Bend State Institution. There is a waiting 
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list of 1,159 combined, at the three institu- 
tions. Many of the waiting are tragically ul. 

Under the new programs adyanced by the 
Kennedy Foundation, Federal and State help, 
children with IQ's of 40 to 50 are learning 
the alphabet and how to talk on a telephone, 
among other things. The youngsters with 60 
to 70 IQ's are learning valuable trades and 
skills. 

A few of these are to be useful in work as 
bicycle repairmen, nurserymen, poultrymen, 
cattle feeders, in simple electrical wiring, 
and many other industrial jobs requiring 
low skills. 

Sargent Shriver, and his wife, the former 
Eunice Kennedy, administer the Kennedy 
Foundation for retarded. Over 3,500 public 
schools now have special classes for the 
retarded, and there are 20,000 specialist 
teachers in this field. 

Research centers have been established at 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Stanford, and Wis- 
consin universities in this field. Mentally 
retarded centers have been set up in Chicago 
and half a dozen other States. Almost all 
of the 50 States have taken some steps to- 
ward helping the mentally retarded, in the 
light of new processes. 

Shriver predicts that by the end of 1964, at 
least 20 great universities will have mentally 
retarded projects underway. He expects by 
then that at least 10 new major mental 
retardation centers will exist. 

Only those who have a retarded child know 
the terrific strain that comes from such a 
disability. 


The Position of Montana Power Co. on 
the Rural Electrification Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF ` 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
which was published in the June 6, 1963, 
issue of Public Utilities Fortnightly under 
the heading, “What To Do About REA.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


J. E. Corette, president of the Montana 
Power Co., frankly looks on the REA pro- 
gram as a growing threat to the investor- 
owned electric utility power industry, In 
a forthright statement along this line, Mr. 
Corette says: 

“The rural electrification program is grow- 
ing yearly into a greater and more serious 
threat. No one objects to the original pur- 

of REA, but that job has been completed. 

“Subsidy has always been for the purpose 
of improving the general welfare of some 
segment of the economy that was depressed, 
that needed a subsidy, that justified on ad- 
ditional burden on the taxpayers. Today, 
rural electric cooperatives are being subsid- 
ized to supply prosperous suburban residen- 
tial areas and commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers. It is ridiculous. Every power com- 
pany and every citizen should oppose any new 
appropriation for the Rural Electrification 
Administration. The rural job is finished— 
the subsidy and the burden on the taxpayers 
should stop. 

“Space prevents further examples. In sum- 
mary, I believe we have never seen a time 
when there were as many things being pro- 
posed in the electric field that can adversely 
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affect our customers, our stockholders, and 
the State and Federal taxpayer. 

“We should sharpen our wits, improve 
our ingenuity, and fight harder and harder 
for the American taxpaying, competitive sys- 
tem. If we don’t, nationalization of ours 
and other industries will ultimately result, 
and Latin America is an example of what our 
economy may become.” 


. Who Took the Ore From Oroville? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER - 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, not 
many days ago California’s Gov. Pat 
Brown was in Washington with his hand 
out. One of the relief lines he passed 
through was the one which ladles out 
Federal money for flood control works by 
States. I say more power to him. As 
long as other Governors are getting it, 
why should not California’s? Besides, in 
the case of the Oroville project, Uncle 
Sam agreed in writing to pay for 22 per- 
cent of the project’s cost. But both the 
General Accounting Office and the Con- 
gress are being a little difficult about it. 
In the unlikely event that anyone would 
take the time to read my statement about 
it submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, my colleagues have kindly and 
unanimously consented that it be here re- 
produced as follows: 

STATEMENT TO House PUBLIC WORKS Appro- 
PRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON OROVILLE Dam, 
BY REPRESENTATIVE CRAIG HOSMER 
Mr. Chairman, I am asking this committee 

to come up with the money being asked for 

the United States to perform its contract 
solemnly entered into in good faith with the 

State of California to pay for part of the 

flood control costs involved in the Oroville 

Dam unit of the Feather River project. 
This contract was 4 years in the making— 

negotiations commenced in July 1957—the 
contract was signed March 8, 1962. The 
Government's flood control contribution on 
this joint Federal-State partnership project 
was fixed at 22 percent of the project's cost, 
less power features, but not to exceed $85 
million, This is working out at around $66 
million. 


If this contract were a can, it would be a 


can of worms—and mostly hypothetical ones 


at that. This is because it deals with a 
number of fictions in the heavily financed 
public works business, two of the most im- 
aginative of which are, first, ascertainment 
of hypothetical costs of so-called flood con- 
trol benefits of a project and, second, estab- 
lishment of a hypothetical interest rate for 
the project. A sufficiently imaginative civil 
servant can hypothesize on these subjects 
and such related fancies as fish and wildlife 
benefits, recreational benefits and like until 
he has created a “bestseller” illusion around 
almost any scheme for taxpayers 
money at some location along a su 
navigable stream. s Licata 

It is safe to say that, except for such ex- 
ercises in creative environment, business 
down at the Corps of Army Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation would be pretty 
slack. A high fraction of the dams, water 
and power works, irrigation canals and such, 
either built or building, would never stand 
up under less unrealistic scrutiny. 


` 
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All this is being said to emphasize this 
Point: neither flood control allocations nor 
Project interest rates are part of the real 
World, They are part of a euphoric wonder- 
land in which all proposed projects on all 
rivers, streams, and creeks are beautiful. 
They are component of the cosmetic kit 
guaranteed to evoke a continuous stream of 
“yeas from Congress as the projects parade 
Past for authorization and funding murmur- 
ing Mr. Legislator, oh; you doll, am I not 
the prettiest of them all?” 

What has happened in connection with 
this Oroville affair is that somebody is get- 
ting things out of focus between the dream 
World and the real world. Somebody has 
forgotten that flood-control allocations and 
project- interest rates are intended only to 
Sweeten the semantics of waterpower proj- 
ectmanship. They are not intended for 
crude and profane use such as contract bust- 
ing. It is not sporting to do so. The “I can 
get it for you wholesale“ approach to flood 
control, exhibited by the GAO's recent report 
on Oroville, is particularly offensive in this 
regard. It uses up 47 pages twisting and 
distorting these semantics in a disgusting 
Manner—using to sour what was created to 
sweeten, 

The people who wrote the Oroville con- 
tract took 4 years to get the formless, sub- 
Stanceless matters of flood-control allocation 
and interest rate into form and substance in 
the contract, They created the illusion of 
accomplishing the impossible. They made 
& thing of an unthing and put it on paper. 
Now GAO has the temerity to say they were 
Wrong, That all this could have been done 
another way, a way in which the Govern- 
Ment would put up only $52.35 million in- 
stead of $66 million as its share of the proj- 
ect. I say that this is boorish and unworthy. 

What is, in fact, “by gosh and by guess” 
Can never be anything but that and cannot 
have degree or dimension. Yet that is 
exactly what GAO seeks to do. It says the 
contract negotiators erred by slightly over 
20 percant on the upside in converting the 
unthing to a thing. 

It is my respectful recommendation to 
the members of this committee that this 
kind of foolishness be relegated to the same 
Pigeonhole it reserves for speculation over 
the number of angels which can gather on 
& pinpoint. Further, that the obligation of 
the Government, established by the Oroville 
contract, be honored by appropriation of the 
necessary sums, 


Moscow Will Do All Needed To Rule 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Brooklyn Tablet of April 23, 1964, car- 
ries an article containing some very in- 
teresting comments by Nikita Khru- 
shehev. Unfortunately, these quotations 
from Mr. Khrushchev and an interpreta- 
tion of their meaning for America and 
the free world have not appeared in other 
newspapers and periodicals. I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this article entitled Mos- 
cow Will Do All Needed To Rule World” 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
KARUSHCHEV PROMISES: Moscow WII. Do ALL 
NEEDED To RULE WORLD 
(By J. J. Gilbert) 

WasHIncton.—Nikita Khrushchev has in 
recent days reaffirmed three facts for the free 
world. 

He has made it clear once again that com- 
munism is bent on domination of the world; 
that it is keeping its armaments secret but 
strong; that it is antireligious. 

Lashing out against Red China, which dis- 
agrees with him as to the methods for ad- 
vancing communism, Khrushchev reassured 
a large Soviet-Polish friendship meeting in 
the Kremlin with these words: 


“RED FLAG OVER WHOLE WORLD 


"I guarantee you that the Soviet Central 
Committee will do everything so that the Red 
fiag will flutter over the whole world.” 

Just days earlier, in Hungary, in another 
attack on Red China, Khrushchev said it was 
idle to speculate on relative arms strength, 
“since everyone conceals how many weapons 
he has,” and Soviet Russia can “annihilate” 
as well as anyone else. 

He used the same occasion, a talk to Hun- 
garian workers, to take a dig at religion. He 
had some humorous observations to make 
about the Bible account of God sending 
manna from Heaven to feed the Jews in the 
desert, and then told the workers they'd have 
to rely on their own hands, because Soviet 
Russia had sent astronauts up to look for 
manna in the skies, and they saw none. 

Seemingly, these observations attracted 
less attention than what Khrushchev had to 
say about Red China. They were among the 
most important things he had to say, 

NO TIME TO RELAX r 

The dispute between Moscow and Peiping 
has caused some relaxation in the free world. 
This is dangerous, the nations of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization; who know 
something about communism, have warned. 
At almost the same hour that Khrushchev 
was attacking Red China in his Soviet-Polish 
friendship speech, the SEATO nations in ses- 
sion in Manila, said formally: “Despite the 
sharpening of the Sino-Soviet dispute, world 
domination remains the aim of communism 
and thus vigilance must not be relaxed.” 

Some of Khrushehev's recent remarks have 
been open to two interpretations, causing 
confusion. He has been quoted as being 
against revolution, but he has assured the 
Reds everywhere that Moscow “will do every- 
thing”. to spread communism throughout the 
world. He seems chiefly to be against vio- 
lence at this time which could provoke a nu- 
clear conflict, 

There are observers who feel Red China's 
Mao Tse-tung has Khrushchev on the de- 
fensive in their argument, In light, 
Khrushchev is seen as proclaiming that he 
is just as good a Communist as anyone else, 
just as atheistic, just as strong militarily, 
just as determined to dominate the world. 

At his 70th birthday party in Moscow, 
Khrushchev mellowed a great deal. Without 
naming Red China he said “we shall * * * not 
break off relations with those with whom we 
have not full unity now.” He added that 
Russian Communists “have always adhered 
to and will continue to adhere to Marxist- 
Leninist positions.” 

This gives support to the view of some 
that Khrushchey is playing for time; that 
he is relaxing his attitude toward the West 
a little to be freer to solve his differences with 
Peiping. If peace could be made with the 
Red Chinese, it is contended, he would re- 
turn to other problems with new vigor. The 
West, meanwhile, could regard a divided 
Communist movement as only a little less 
dangerous than a united one. 
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Detroit To Host Biennial National Japa- 
nese American Citizens League Con- 


vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks, may I call 
the attention of my colleagues in both 
the House and the Senate to the 18th 
Biennial National Convention of the 
Japanese American Citizens League, 
more popularly known as the JACL, 
which will be held in Detroit appropri- 
ately enough through Independence Day 
week, with headquarters in the historic 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. 

From July 1 to 4, more than 1,500 
delegates, representing members, and 
chapters in 32 States, will gather to im- 
plement their timely convention theme, 
“Human dignity—our challenge,” as they 
strive—in the words of their national 
motto To Become Better Americans in 
a Greater America.” L 

At the same time, they will pay honor 
to several distinguished Americans who 
20 years ago, when Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry were suspect citizens, de- 
voted themselves to helping those of 
Japanese ancestry gain dignity and op- 
portunity as full fledged and “accepted” 
Americans. 

Y JACL BACKGROUND 

JACL, as most Members of Congress 
are aware, is the only national organiza- 
tion of Americans of Japanese ancestry. 
All of its members are native-born or 
naturalized citizens of the United States; 
most, but not all, are also of Japanese 
ancestry. 

Organized nationally in 1930 in 
Seattle, as former Congressman Walter 
Judd declared on this floor on August 2, 
1955, in paying tribute to the 25th anni- 
versary of the founding of JACL: 

Seldom can the history of a people be 
identified with a single organization. But, 
uniquely and unmistakably, the annals of 
persons of Japanese ancestry on the United 
States mainland during their most crucial 
and tumultuous quarter century, when their 
destiny in this country was secured for all 
time to come, is the story of JACL. 

Indeed, had it not been for JACL, with 
its skillful use of the tools of democracy, 
It is doubtful that those of Japanese origin 
in this land would enjoy the healthy and 
promising status that is theirs today as in- 
tegrated and loyal Americans, 

JACL’s record belies the fact that Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry are among the 


. fewest in numbers and the youngest in aver- 


age age of all our many nationality groups; 
that they are only one generation removed 
from the emigrants of an Asian land whose 
culture, language, and heritage are quite 
different from that of most Americans who 
trace their origins to Europe; and that they 
were persecuted and prosecuted as perhaps 
no other racial minority in our Nation's 
experience. 

To have accomplished so much, for any 
people, in such a short time, and against 
such odds of prejudice and discrimination, 
is not only a tribute to the leadership and 
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membership of JACL but also to the system 
of government and the democratic processes 
which gave opportunity and incentive for 
such progress in human relations. 


Today, as all of us recognize, JACL 
is in the forefront of those national orga- 
nizations that are seeking meaningful 
and comprehensive civil rights legisla- 
tion for all Americans, as well as liberal- 
ized immigration opportunities for all 
peoples of earth. 

Having personally experienced both 
the deprivation of civil rights and ex- 
clusionary immigration laws, Americans 
of Japanese ancestry understand that 
only in extending social justice and 
equality in opportunities to all our citi- 
zens does the vaunted birthright of 
every American become truly secure. 

DETROIT AND JAPANESE AMERICANS 

Early in World War II, in what dean 
of the Yale University School of Law 
Eugene Rostow described as “Our worst 
wartime mistake” and which President 
Truman's Committee on Civil Rights in 
its historic 1947 report condemned as 
“The most striking mass interference 
since slavery with the right to physical 
freedom,” some 110,000 human beings, 
more than two-thirds of whom were na- 
tive-born citizens, without trial or hear- 
ing, were evacuated from their homes 

and associations on the west coast and 
5 in what euphemistically were 
called “relocation centers” in the inte- 
rior wastelands of the West and Midwest. 

Their only crime, in the words of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, was their affinity 
with the Japanese enemy, an accident of 
birth. 

Some 20 years ago, our Government 
decided that screened, loyal citizens of 
Japanese ancestry might be allowed to 
leave the campus and seek normal lives 
outside the Western Defense Command. 
At the same time that thousands of 
Americans of Japanese ancentry were 
volunteering from behind the barbed 
wire fences of their camps to fight, and 
as many did to die, in the armed forces 
of our country in all theaters of war, 
several thousand evacuees hopefully re- 
settled in the State of Michigan, and 
particularly around Detroit. 

So much is known about the gallantry 
of Americans of Japanese ancestry 
against both the German and Japanese 
enemies that it needs no recounting here; 
suffice it to say that on June 11, 1963, 
more than 25 of our colleagues from all 
sections of the country, under special 
orders, paid more than 2 hours of tribute 
to the famed 442d Regimental Combat 
Team of Japanese Americans, the most 
decorated military unit in size and length 
of service in American military history 
and to Japanese-American troops who 
served under double jeopardy in military 
intelligence in the Paciffe War. 

Not so much is known about the Japa- 
nese Americans who left the camps in 
which our Government had interned 
them to help the war effort in such in- 
dustrial areas as Detroit. But, let the 
record show that these civilian Japanese 
Americans too made their contribution 
to victory in World War II. working 
loyally and conscientiously to make 
Amcrica truly the arsenal of democracy. 

Notwithstanding rumors and allega- 
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tions to the contrary, the official records 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the intelligence sections of both the 
Army and Navy reveal that not a single 
American citizen or a resident alien of 
Japanese ancestry committed an act of 
espionage or sabotage before, during, or 
after World War II in spite of extreme 
provocations. 

In 1946, 18 years ago, in the wake of 
wartime relocatees to the Motor Capital, 
the local chapter was organized to bring 
some degree of stability to these Japa- 
nese Americans who had come to Detroit 
to begin new lives and new jobs among 
strange-to-them and unique circum- 
stances. In the succeeding years, the 
Detroit chapter developed a three- 
pronged ‘program: first, attempting to 
fulfill the needs of a displaced people; 
second, beginning the process of orienta- 
tion-integration to a new community; 
and third, attempting to show its ma- 
turity by contributing more to the cul- 
tural, social, and political life of the 
larger community. 

Today, the Detroit JACL chapter is a 
recognized civic organization that not 
only cooperates in the various activities 
of the community but also adds to the 
cultural makeup of the city. It is an 
organization that has truly contributed 
to the betterment of Detroit and of the 
State of Michigan, introducing to this 
Midwest metropolis a new citizenry, dedi- 
cated to the proposition that, in the 
eloquence of President Franklin Roose- 
velt, “Americanism is a matter of the 
mind and the heart; Americanism is not, 
and never was, a matter of race or 
ancestry.” ` 

At the same time, JACL has brought 
to Detroit an awareness that the next 
great epoch in civilization may be deter- 
mined around the Pacific basin, where 
more than two-thirds of the world’s 


people reside. Its members remind us 


that in spite of a bitter war, the United 
States and Japan today are partners in 
the Pacific, in mutual security as well as 
in economic relations. 


` CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Detroit is proud that it will host the 
second national JACL convention held 
in mid-America, the first time since 
Chicago hosted a national convention in 
1950, for our city has many special at- 
tractions that are not available else- 
where. 

Two years ago, in 1962, the 17th bien- 
nial national convention was held in 
Seattle, Wash. In 1966, the 19th bien- 
nial national convention will be held in 
San Diego, Calif. 

And, it seems particularly appropriate 
that so much of the convention will be 
devoted to the great moral issue of our 
times, the right of all our citizens, every- 
where in the land, without regard to race, 
color, creed, or national origin, to enjoy 
the constitutional guarantees, the hu- 
man dignity, and the equal opportuni- 
ties that are the proud boast and the 
hopeful promise of our national life. 

The 18th biennial national convention 
actually begins on June 30, when the 
national officers and the chairman of 
the various district councils meet as the 
national board. 


May 6 


The convention proper begins when 
the national council, made up of dele- 
gates from 88 chapters, begin their de- 
liberations on July 1. That evening, as 
a feature of the opening ceremonies, the 
finals of the National JACL oratorical 
contest will be held. The subject for 
the orations, as well as for the National 
JACL essay contest, is “JACL and Civil 
Rights.” 

The national council sessions will be 


recessed for an outing at Pine Knob, the 


former Edsel Ford estate, the afternoon 
of July 2. 

At the official convention luncheon on 
July 3, various organizational awards 
will be made to deserving members. 

That evening, the testimonal banquet 
will be held, at which time five distin- 
guished Americans who were especially 
helpful to those of Japanese ancestry 
during the resettlement period 20 years 
ago will be honored. All are still lead- 
ers in the current civil rights fight. 

They are Dr. Clarence Pickett, then 
executive secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee; Norman 
Thomas, crusading Socialist and human- 
itarian; Roger Baldwin, then the na- 
tional director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; Rev. John Thomas, 
then the head of the American Baptist 
Home Mission work among Japanese- 
Americans; and Mrs. Ruth Kingman, the 
executive director of the Pacific Coast 
Committee on American Principles and 
Fair Play. Each will be cited for out- 
standing contributions in helping Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry regain their 
dignity as human beings and to secure 
equal rights under law. 

The convention banquet will feature 
Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, as the guest 
speaker. JACL properly will honor him 
for his years of effective leadership in 
the common cause of equality and dig- 
nity. 

At the banquet, too, the JACL’er of the 
biennium and the Nisei—Japanese- 


American—of the biennium will be an- 


nounced. es 

The Nisei of the biennium 1960-62, for 
having done the most to bring credit 
upon those of Japanese ancestry, was 


internationally known architect Minoru ` 


Yamasaki, a resident of Detroit. He is 
the master architect of Wayne State 
University, as well as for many famous 
buildings in Detroit and throughout the 
United States and the free world. 

Two years earlier, the Nisei of the 
biennium 1958-60 was our former. col- 
league, then Congressman, now Senator 
DANIEL K. Inovye of Hawaii, the first 
American of Japanese ancestry to be 
elected to the U.S. Congress. Another 
Nisei of the biennium was Hershey 
Miyamura, of Gallup, N. Mex., the only 
living Japanese-American Medal of 
Honor winner, who earned our Nation’s 
highest decoration for valor in Korea. 

The traditional Sayonara Ball con- 
cludes the convention proper, although 
the newly elected national officers and 
the new national board will meet in final 
sessions to implement the convention 
mandates on July 5. 
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NATIONAL BOARD MEMBERS 


Members of the National JACL board, 
the executive branch of the organization, 
are a typical cross section of America, 
attesting to the integration of those of 
Japanese ancestry into the life of the 
Nation at large. 

National president is K. Patrick Okura, 
of Omaha, Nebr., the State mental 
health planning executive of the Ne- 
braska Psychiatric Institute. 

National first vice president is Jerry 
J. Enomoto, of Tracy, Calif., the asso- 
Ciate superintendent in charge of re- 
ception-guidance, Deuel Vocational In- 
stitution, California Department of Cor- 
rections. 

National second vice president is 
Takeshi Kubota, of Seattle, Wash., a 
landscape architect specializing in ori- 
ental gardens. 

National third vice president is Wil- 
liam M. Marutani, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
an attorney at law who doubles as the 
National JACL legal counsel, member of 
the distinguished MacCoy, Evans & Lewis 
law firm. 

National treasurer is Kumeo Yoshi- 
nari, of Chicago, II., production man- 
ager of Turtle Wax Co. 

Secretary to the board is Dr. David 
4 Miura, of Long Beach, Calif., a den- 

t 


National 1,000 Club chairman is Wil- 

M. Matsumoto, of Sacramento, 

Calif., assistant district manager, West 
Coast Life Insurance Co. 

Chairman, Pacific Northwest district 
council, is Dr. John Kanda, of Sumner, 
Wash., a physician. 

Chairman, northern California-west- 
ern Nevada district council, is John 
Yasumoto, of San Francisco, Calif., a 
mechanical engineer with the South San 
Francisco Plant, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Chairman, central California district 
council, is Dr. Frank Nishio, of Fresno, 
Calif., an optometrist. 

Chairman, Pacific Southwest district 
council, Masaki Hironaka, of San Diego, 
Calif., assistant superintendent, U.S. 
Post Office, Pacific Beach Station. 

Chairman, intermountain district 
council, is Kiyoshi Sakota, of Rexburg, 
Idaho, a farmer. 

Chairman, mountain-plains district 
council, is Mrs. Lily Y. Okura, of Omaha, 
Nebr., administrator of the Meyer Ther- 
apy Center for Children, Omaha. 

Chairman, Midwest district council, is 
Dr. James Takao, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
& dentist. 

Chairman, eastern district council, 
is Kaz Horita, of Norristown, Pa., a 
chemical engineer with the Container 
Corp. of America. 

Living past national presidents are 
Frank F. Chuman, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
an attorney at law; Shigeo Wakamatsu, 
of Chicago, Il, a chemist with Lever 
Bros., Hammond, Ind., plant; Dr. Roy 
M. Nishikawa, of Los Angeles, Calif., an 
optometrist; George J. Inagaki, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., a real estate and market- 

Management consultant; Hito 

Okada, Salt Lake City, Utah, a general 

ce broker; Saburo Kido, Los An- 

Seles, Calif., publisher, New Japanese- 

American News; and Dr. Thomas T. 
Yatable, Chicago, III., a dentist. 
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National director is Masao W. Satow, 

with headquarters in San Francisco. 
-Jack Mayeda, also of San Francisco, is 

the northern California regional direc- 
tor. Isaac Matsushige, of Los Angeles, is 
the Pacific Southwest regional director, 
Mrs. Esther Hagiwara supervises the 
Midwest regional office in Chicago, 
Harry Honda, of Los Angeles, is the edi- 
tor of the official weekly membership 
publication, the Pacific Citizen. 

National convention chairman is 
Frank Watanabe, supervisory engineer 
for Kelsey Hayes, of Detroit. President 
of the Detroit JACL chapter is James N. 
Shimoura, owner of the Oriental Provi- 
sion Co., wholesale food distributors. 

Miss Marilyn Nagano, a student at 
Wayne State University, will reign as the 
National JACL Queen. She will be at- 
tended by Miss Sarah Shirane and Miss 
Shirley Kinoshita. 

SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 


I know that I speak for my colleagues 
in both the House and the Senate in 
wishing success to the 18th Biennial Na- 
tional JACL Convention, for its theme 
is the basic moral issue of the day: Hu- 
man Dignity—Our Challenge.” 

If the delegates to the Detroit conven- 
tion will be guided by the spirit of the 
Japanese-American Creed, which was 
authored by Mike Masaoka, whom many 
of us know as the able spokesman for the 
JACL here in the Nation’s Capital, they 
cannot but do honor to their organiza- 
tion and to their country, the United 
States of America. 


That creed, incidentally, was first read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in May 
1941, and reads as follows: 


I am proud that Iam an American citizen 
of Japanese ancestry, for my very background 
makes me appreciate more fully the wonder- 
ful advantages of this Nation. I believe jn 
her institutions, ideals, and traditions; I 
glory in her heritage; I boast of her history; 
I trust in her future. She has granted me 
liberties and opportunities such as no indi- 
vidual enjoys in this world today. She has 
given me an education befitting kings. She 
has entrusted me with the responsibilities of 
the franchise. 

She has permitted me to build a home, to 
earn a livelihood, to worship, think, speak, 
and act as I please—as a free man equal to 
every other man. 

Although some individuale may discrimi- 
nate against me, I shall never become bitter 
or lose faith, for I know that such persons 
are not representative of the majority of the 
American people. True, I shall do all in my 
power to discourage such practices, but I 
shall do it in the American way: aboveboard, 
in the open, through courts of law, by educa- 
tion, by proving myself to be worthy of 
equal treatment and consideration. I om 
firm in my belief that American sportsman- 
ship and attitude of fairplay will judge 
citizenship and patriotism on the basis of 
action and achievement, and not on the basis 
of physical characteristics. 

Because I believe in America, and I trust 
she believes in me, and because I have re- 
ceived innumerable benefits from her, I 
pledge myself to do honor to her at all times 
and in all places; to support her Constitu- 
tion; to obey her laws; to respect her flag; 
to defend her against all enemies, foreign or 
domestic; to actively assume my duties and 
obligations as a citizen, cheerfully and with- 
out any reservations whatsoever, in the hope 
that I may become a better American in a 
greater America, 


. 
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Is the Defeat of Communist Forces 
Unnecessary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURRIOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
sometimes we find that our young peo- 
ple have a better perspective on the is- 
sues of the day than some of the old ex- 
perienced hands who have been trying 
to solve the problems of the world un- 
successfully for many years. I have 
been particularly impressed with an edi- 
torial analysis of U.S. foreign policy as 
expressed in a column written by Mr. 
Carl Hendricks in the Gamecock, the 
student newspaper of the University of 
South Carolina. This column, taken 
from the May 1, 1964, issue of the Game- 
cock, is entitled Is the Defeat of Com- 
munist Forces Unnecessary?” I com- 
mend this article to the attention of our 
State Department foreign policy plan- 
ners, who are evidently of the opinion 
that there is no pressing need to win the 
war with communism, and also to any- 
one in the Congress who seems to be 
imbued with this same type of fallacious 
thinking 


I therefore ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is THe DEFEAT OF COMMUNIST Forces UN- 
NECESSARY? 


Today a perplexing situation exists for the 
United States in the field of foreign policy 
and also in certain areas of domestio rela- 
tions. 

Americans are fighting and dying in 
southeast Asia against a determined and 
well-equipped enemy. Excerpts of letters 
which a young American captain wrote to 
his wife shortly before his death (published 
in U.S. News & World Report) indicate what 
some “less informed” citizens have suspect- 
ed for some time—that the “war” is going 
badly for us and is getting worse. 4 

This, of course, is contrary to what the 
politically ambitious Secretary of Defense 
would have the electorate believe. It has 
been the Department of Defense's conten- 
tion that the need for U.S. troops in South 
Vietnam would shortly be over. 

Perhaps this view might have been justi- 
fied with another of Averell Harriman's neu- 
tralist governments. Harriman's neutral 
government in Laos hasn't worked too well 
so far. Perhaps a “neutral” South Vietnam 
would fare better? 

An appalling fact disturbs us about South 
Vietnam. It is this attitude on the part of 
official W. that there is no real 
need to defeat the Communist or Viet Cong 
forces—this is much the same attitude that 
prevailed in the Korean war over the obdu- 
rate objections of the late Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, The concept of war without vic- 
tory and its resulting attrition seems a bit 
alien to this writer. 4 

How can we expect other peoples to respect 
us if we do not speak and act with authority 
and force? How can we expect our Ameri- 
can fighting forces to be trustworthy, brave, 
loyal, and of high morale if we don’t officially 
and morally support them and equip them 
with the necessary tools to do the job that 
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needs to be done? In short, how can we ask 
them to die for nothing? 

World War II equipment was probably fine 
20 years ago, but it now is somewhat obsolete 
and against modern equipment. Well, our 
boys over there just don’t like it. One state- 
ment in one of the excerpts was particularly 
pathetic. It was a wish for some World War 
II people to operate some of the equipment 
or show the present force how to do 80. 
That is ridiculous. 

~ Why is it that we must restrain our forces 
and. short change them on equipment and 
manpower? Our enemy is playing for keeps 
and unless we start playing ball, we stand 
to lose a hell of a lot of prestige, bargaining 
power, and our own self-respect. 

South Vietnam could become another Ko- 
rea and we didn't go out to win that one 
either. In the long run we didn’t—largely 
because the same sort of fuzzy thinking per- 
sisted then that persists now in the high 
offices of our National Government. 

Speaking of fuzzy thinking—how can we 
trust Nicky Khrushchev now when the rec- 
ord shows that we should not? Why should 
we limit our nuclear technology? Why 
should we shut down or reduce 500 military 
installations? Why should we even be 
thinking about doing away with the draft, 
or is this a move designed to get more votes? 

Who broke the last nuclear moratorium? 
What assurances do we have that Russia 
and China will give up their aim to domi- 
nate the world? In this day and time we 
must not allow ourselves to be weak in any 
military aspect; we must be strong, and di- 
rect and consistent in our dealings with the 
Communists. What is consistent with all- 
out support for Berlin and yet toleration for 
Castro? 

The biggest crime of this generation is 
letting a national leader even think that he 
can enslave another country without facing 
the consequences of United States and U.N. 
intervention. The United States is the most 
powerful nation in the history of the world 
and it seems such a shame and waste to see 
it eroded from without and within by an 
alien force and ideology which cannot pos- 
sibly compare with what the United States 
stands for. 

If the United States does not become the 
“peacemaker” that many have fondly 
dreamed that she would become, then she 
will go down in as just another 

power which rose and fell. Future students 
will be able to compare and contrast” our 
civilization with that of ancient Rome or 
any other nation which is no more. 


Beet Sugar—No Bargain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE; Mr. Speaker, the antici- 
pated extension of the so-called Sugar 
Act invites a careful study of all of the 
elements necessary to- balancing con- 
sumer demand with available offshore 
cane, plus domestic cane and beet pro- 
duction. 

Representing a district with close eco- 
nomic ties to cane sugar refining in the 
Philadelphia area I regularly encounter 

“opponents to any expansion of beet sugar 
acreage who contend that any loss to 
beets will be reflected in an impairment 
in local cane refining. In addition, it 
must be obvious that beet sugar free on 
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board Chicago is going to cost the east- 
ern seaboard housewife more than she is 
now paying for the cane product, 

A distinguished and respected constit- 
uent of mine, Mr, Henry R. C. Elser of 
Paoli, Pa., is in a unique position in that 
he has investments in sugar refineries 
located variously in Philadelphia, Chi- 
dago, and Billings, Mont. What brought 
me up short, however, was his recent 
letter in which he points out that he has 
always paid a higher price for sugar in 
Billings than in Chicago “where beet 
sugar meets competition from cane 
sugar.” 

Mr. Elser's letter has been made a part 
of this extension of remarks and I would 
commend it to the careful perusal of 
those who may have a concern for sugar 
refining as a vital factor in our east 
coast economy: 

Paout, PA., April 27, 1964. 
Hon. Paul. B. DAGUE, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan CONGRESSMAN Dacue: I fully realize 
that you have many pressing problems on 
your hands, and may not have time to give 
much thought to the joint resolutions re- 
garding the removal of restrictions on beet 
sugar markets and on beet sugar quotas. I 
urge you, however, to examine this situation 
closely. 

As one of your constituents, I am in the 
unique position of being the principal stock- 
holder in three firms. One is located in 
Philadelphia and uses in excess of 4 million 
pounds of cane sugar. The second is located 
in Chicago and uses in excess of 1 million 
pounds of beet sugar. The third is located 


‘in Billings, Mont. and uses in excess of 2 


million pounds of beet sugar. Therefore, 
I feel that I have been able to look at the 
entire situation quite objectively and have 
come to the conclusion that it is in the best 
interest of the country and the consuming 
public not to remove restrictions on beet 
sugar markets, and not to increase beet 
sugar quotas. 
T will not burden you with all of the statis- 
tics and figures I have available except to 
make one point, we have always paid a con- 
siderably higher price for beet sugar in Bill- 
ings, Mont. (the home of the largest beet 
refinery in the country) than we do in Chi- 
cago where beet sugar meets competition 
from cane sugar. 

I urge you vote “no” on both of these res- 
olutions. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENeY R. C. ELser. 


Firemen Recognition Day—Proclamation 
by Governor Rosellini, of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a proclamation by Governor 
Rosellini of the State of Washington 
designating May 4, 1964, as Firemen 
Recognition Day. 

I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues this action taken by 
Governor Rosellini as it gives deserved 
recognition. to the members of our so- 
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ciety, the volunteer firemen, who con- 
tribute so much to the safety and wel- 
fare of others. We tend to give our 
thanks. to. these men only in times of 
emergency; yet we owe them much for 
their vigilance and day-to-day efforts. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 

Special recognition should be given to the 
12,096 volunteer firemen in our State who 
through their unselfish efforts, respond day 
or night to our calls for help when fire and 
other emergencies occur. These volunteer 
firemen give freely of their time to train. 
maintain, and improve our fire service, and 
by our tribute to these men we support a 
part of our American heritage established 
in 1736 when Benjamin Franklin organized 
the first volunteer firemen. 

Now, therefore, I, Albert D. Rosellini, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington, do hereby 
designate May 4 as Firemen Recognition 
Day encouraging residents of the State of 
Washington, civic groups, and community 
organizations to honor their firemen by ob- 
serving May 4 as a State Day of Recognition 
of Firemen. I call upon each city, town, 
and hamlet in our State to stop at 12 noon 
and observe a moment of silence in memory 
of our firemen who have answered their last 
call; then through the afternoon and eve- 


ning conduct programs of recognition of our 
living firemen, 


Governor. 


William M. Chadbourne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


V. LINDSAY 


HON. JOHN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. -LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week New York is mourning the death of 
William M. Chadbourne, a man who had 
a profound impact on the development of 
New York City government. William 
Chadbourne was one of the great men 
of New York political history; he was a 
key figure in-the inauguration of many 
of the reforms that helped invigorate and 
vitalize the city’s political life. 

A few examples illustrate the extent 
of his activities and influence. He 
headed the fusion committee that man- 
aged the three successful campaigns of 
the late Mayor F. H. La Guardia. He 
was a lifelong participant in Republican 
politics, except for 4 years as an organizer 
of the Progressive Party under President 
Theodore Roosevelt. As a Republican, 
he was for many years president of the 
National Republican Club, treasurer of 
the New York County Republican Com- 
mittee, and a delegate to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1936 and 1940. 
He was a distinguished lawyer who fur- 
thered and strengthened the tradition of 
the bar. He was senior partner of the 
law firm Chadbourne, Hunt, Jaeckel & 
Brown. 

William Chadbourne dedicated his life 
to public service and the law. He was a 
Republican, but he made his influence 
felt throughout the entire political com- 
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munity as evidenced by his service as 
president of the Honest Ballot Associa- 
tion and as director of the Association 
Against Election Frauds. William Chad- 
bourne will be sadly missed by all New 
Yorkers. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this obituary from the New York Herald 
Tribune in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
W. M. CHADBOURNE, Ran THREE La GUARDIA 

Mayor CAMPAIGNS 


William M. Chadbourne, 85, corporation 
lawyer, an organizer of the Progressive Party 
in New York, and head of the fusion com- 
mittee that managed the three successful 
campaigns of the late Mayor F. H. La Guardia, 
died Saturday in Harkness Pavilion. He had 
an office at 70 Pine Street and lived at 550 
Park Avenue. 

Mr. Chadbourne also was a member of the 
fusion committee which chose and helped 
elect John Purroy Mitchel as mayor in 1913. 
He was active in Republican politics most of 
his life except for 4 years in the Progressive 
Party under President Theodore Roosevelt. 
He was a delegate to the Progressive National 
Convention in 1916. 

He was for years president of the National 
Republican Club, treasurer of the New York 
County Republican Committee, and a dele- 
gute to numerous Republican State Conven- 
tions and to the Republican National Con- 
ventions of 1936 and 1940. 

He also served as preesident of the Honest 
Ballot Association and a director of the 
Association Against Election Frauds, 

Mr. Chadbourne was born in San Fran- 
cisco and was graduated Phi Beta Kappa from 
Harvard University in 1900. He received a 
master's degree in 1901 and in 1903 a law 
degree from Harvard Law School, where he 
was an editor of the Harvard Law Review! 

After graduation, he traveled around the 
world for 15 months, then began the practice 
of law in New York City, first with the firm 
of Hornblower, Byrne, Miller & Potter, and 
then with Masten & Nichols. Later he 
headed for many years the firm of Chad- 
bourne, Hunt, Jaeckel & Brown, during which 
he represented Yugoslavia before the Tito 
dictatorship. 

Mr. Chadbourne served for 9 months on 
the Mexican border as a first lieutenant in 
the 12th New York Infantry Division, and in 
World War I he was a lieutenant and then 
a major attached to the Adjutant General's 
Department and in the Chemical Warfare 
Service overseas. He retired as a colonel and 
received decorations as an officer of the 
Legion of Honor by France, the Jugoslovenska 
Kruna I by Yugoslavia, the Order of the 
Jade by China, and the Order of the British 
Empire. 

After the war, during the Conference of 
Versailles, Mr. Chadbourne was in Paris as 
counsel for the U.S. Liquidation Commission. 
In 1924 he represented the Serbian Child Wel- 
fare Association in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Chadbourne was a member of the bar 
association, the Council on Foreign Relations, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. He was an organizer of 
the International Chamber of Commerce and 
a delegate to its conventions in Stockholm, 
Amsterdam, Washington, and Quebec. He 
Was a director of the New York World's Fair 
in 1939. $ 

His business directorates included the 
Park Sheraton Corp., Foreign Irdustrial 
Equipment Corp., the Pittston Co., the 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., the American Mara- 
calbo Co., the Maryland Casualty Co., and 
the Drilling & Exploration Co. He was chair- 
8 of the board of the Felmont Petroleum 

rp. 

Mr. Chadbourne was a member of the board 
Of managers of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
Ciation, president of the American Friends 
Of Yugoslavia, chairman of the Yugoslav Re- 
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lief Fund of America and vice president of 
Bundles for Britain. 

We was president of the France-America 
Society and for many years president of the 
Soldiers and Sailors Club of New York. He 
was for 3 years president of the Sons of the 
Revolution in the State of New York, and 
former president of the Park Association of 
New York City. 

During World War II. Mr. Chadbourne was 
chairman of the Civilian Activities Division, 
Second Service Command, and the Army 
Emergency Relief and a member of the Ist 
Army Advisory Committee. He also was a 
member of the New York Society of Officers 
of World Wars and the American Legion. He 
was a member of numerous clubs and a 
Mason, 

Mr. Chadbourne was never married. Sur- 
viving are two brothers, M. O. and Frank M. 
Chadbourne; two nephews, and a niece. A 
funeral service will be held at 2 p.m. tomor- 
row at Trinity Church. Burial will be in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 


The Civil Rights Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished news columnist, Mr. 
Holmes Alexander, has recently pub- 
Ushed two excellent columns analyzing 
the so-called civil rights legislation now 
pending in the Senate. One is entitled 
“The Road to Legalized Caesarism in 
America,” and was published in the News 
and Courier of Charleston, S. C., on April 
29, 1964. The other is entitled “Unde- 
fined ‘Crime,’” and was printed in the 
News and Courier on May 1, 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that both of these columns be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the News and Courier, Apr. 29, 1964] 
THE ROAD TO LEGALIZED CAESARISM IN AMERICA 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasuHIncTON.—In a time of totalitarian- 
ism, first fascism and then communism, it is 
not strange that the American Republic 
should have to fight these evil forces at home 
and abroad—it is only strange that the 
American people should fail to recognize 
them, even in disguise. 

This, in all solemnity, is the fact of the 
matter with H.R. 7152—the Civil Rights Act 
of 1963. 

The American people who accept the Sim- 
ple Simon explanation, by President John- 
son and others, that this 55-page, 11-part 
document is a mere extension of Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation or a logical de- 
velopment of the Bill of Rights, are being 
duped. They are in genuine danger of sur- 
rendering their liberties to a form of social- 
istic Caesarism—a legalized dictatorship. 

This is not to say that many opponents 
of the bill, North and South, are not moti- 
vated by racial convictions. Anybody who is 
willing to be honest on this issue should 
scorn hypocrisy on the point. Many white 
people in the South, who have known the 
Negro best, and many white people in the 
North, who are getting to know him better, 
believe him to be an underdeveloped “na- 
tion” in our midst. 
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While sympathetic to the Negro plight and 
not unwilling to be helpful and tolerant, 
these people abhor any forced association. 
To be frank, they are prejudiced. They 
clearly wish to practice discrimination in 
their personal lives and businesses, 

But this group is relatively small. In the 
Wisconsin Democratic primary, Governor 
Wallace, running as a tionist, drew 
about 25 percent of the vote. In the US. 
Senate, where the bill is now locked in fili- 
buster, the prejudiced minority would not 
top 20 Senators—no more than one-fifth 
of the upper body. There are about 20 ad- 
ditional Senators at this writing who oppose 
the shutoff of debate, called cloture, because 
they look to a day when their own interests 
se need the protection of the Senate 
rules. 

Something like another 10 Senators, pos- 
sibly raising the total of skeptics to a thin 
majority, might go along with the Dirksen 
amendments to tone down the Federal en- 
forcement powers. There is a chance, there- 
fore, that the bill will be slightly modified 
in the Senate and then passed by the House 
in that form. 

But nobody should fool himself into think- 
ing that minor modifications, enough to win 
the necessary 67 votes for cloture, will alter 
the nature of this harsh and coercive 
measure. 

If a cell of conspirators, determined to 
change our republican form of government 
to one of centralized control over business 
and labor and over the personal idiosyncra- 
sies of citizens and communities, had sat 
down for that purpose, they might have 
drafted H.R. 7152 and sdded the title of 
civil rights as a clever sweetener or emotional 
cover. 

No one need adopt this farfetched con- 
spiratorial è 

I offer it only as hyperbole—a kind of 
cartoon to stress the faults of the bill. 

But there is, and always has been in our 
history, an underground force of authoritar- 
jianism—a poppa-knows-best motif which 
seeks to achieve social reform by executive 
order, by Federal decree, by the bypassing of 
political safeguards and by complex legal 
machinery which is labeled benevolent but 
which is nevertheless dictatorial. 

There are probably no Americans wholly 
without prejudice, but there are many who 
are ashamed of having it. They should not 
be ashamed, however, of being vigilant for 
their liberties. 

Here is a bill which, if nothing else, gives 
excessive power to the Attorney General, to 
the Federal bench, to a new bureaucracy 
called the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 

This bill plays hob with the concepts that 
an accused must face his accusers, that every 
miscreant has the right to jury trial, that 
every citizen should have security in his 
property and papers, that the Bill of Rights 
should him from his government. 

There is no paucity of laws on the books 
today to give the Negro his chance to climb 
from his admittedly underdeveloped condi- 
tion. And there is enough decency in white 
Americans to expedite this evolution which is 
clearly taking place in the sports, the arts, 
the professions, the sciences, the basic in- 
dustries and many businesses. 

I have not found the case against H.R. 
7152 more succinctly stated than by Con- 
gressman JOHN ASHBROOK of Ohio during the 
House debate. He said: 

“This bill is an attempt to do by force what 
can only be done by logic and reason.” 

From the News and Courier, May 1, 1964] 

UNDEFINED CRIME 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WasHINGTon.—On the morning that the 
civil rights debate opened last Winter, Sena- 
tor RUSSELL, of Georgia, met some of us on 
the Senate floor, and a reporter facetiously 
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asked if RUSSELL and his fellow southerners 
were ready with telephone books, cookbooks, 
and other timewasters to pad the debate. 

The fiery Georgian reacted snappishly to 
the old taunt. No southern Senator since 
the late Huey Long has made a farce of Sen- 
ate procedure by those filibustering tactics, 
although people who don’t hear or read the 

geem to believe that they are noth- 
ing but blah. In fact the speeches, both pro 
and con the civil rights bill, have been filled 
with learned discussions regarding historical 
and jurisdictional interpretations of the 
Constitution. 

It might surprise a number of Americans 
to be reminded that treason, not discrimina- 
tion, is the only crime that is defined in the 
Constitution. 

The Founding Fathers set a stern example 
of succinct definition of both the crime and 
the conviction required to prove the crime. 
In contrast, the civil rights bill makes dis- 
crimination" a punishable offense, without 
attempting a definition of tt, or of “race” or 
“religion.” Under this bill, the conviction 
for the undefined act of discrimination 
would amount to hardly more than an accu- 
sation in Federal court. 

To see how far we have slipped from the 
protection which the Constitution intended 
to give citizens in an unequal contest with 
their mighty Government, let us have a look 
at the Constitution's article 3, section 3, 
which deals with the most awesome of all 
crimes. It reads: 

“Treason against the United States shall 
consist only [emphasis supplied] in levying 
war against them, or In adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 

There is nothing fuzzy in this definition. 
It is so explicit as to make it practically im- 
possible to convict a traitor in time of peace. 
It is so explicit that lawmakers in trying 
to write laws against peace-time subversives 
have had to avoid the charge of treason. 
They have been forced into difficult circumlo- 
cutions, like “teaching and advocating” the 
overthrow of the United States by “force 
and violence,” and of knowingly associating 
with conspiratorial groups. Even these less- 
than-treasonable crimes have been hard to 


Many a person who would have been sum- 
marily hanged in other countries has walked 
away with a light sentence or with none at 
all. The citizen, even the unworthy citizen, 
gets the fullest protection when accused of 
the most heinous of crimes against the 
State. 

Article III. section 3, of the Constitution 
goes a step beyond giving an ironclad defini- 
tion of treason. It reads: j 

“No person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of -two. witnesses 
to the same overt act or on confession, in 
open court.” 

The contrast is painful between this brief, 
simple, exact language (totaling less than 
50 words) and the rambling cumbersome 
imprecise language of the civil rights bill 
(running more than 50 printed pages). 

Under the civil rights bill, as advocated 
by the President of the United States, an 
offender in the undefined area of discrim- 
ation can be accused by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and sentenced by 
judges of the US. Federal Court. 

It is hardly an even match. It is a long 
way from surrounding the citizen, however 
unworthy, with protections against the 
mighty arm of his Government. It has 
taken many months of debate, first in the 
House and now in the Senate, to bring oth- 
erwise reasonable Americans like Senators 
Husext HUMPHREY, THomas KUCHEL, and 
Mixx MANSFIELD to the minimum concession 
of agreeing that offenders ought to have at 
least partial access to trial by jury. 

While men like Alger Hiss can flirt with 
treason and end up after two trials with a 
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sentence for perjury, a citizen who allegedly 
“thinks discrimination” could be jalled un- 
der the unamended civil rights bill for in- 
tervals of 45 days without ever telling his 
story toa jury. 


Address by Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, at Dedication of the 
Herbert C. Bonner Bridge, Oregon In- 
let, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, great things 
are happening along the Middle Atlantic 
coast. In Virginia a magnificent 17-mile 
bridge-tunnel complex has just been 
opened. It is one of the engineering 
wonders of the world and connects the 
Norfolk area with the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, offering north and south trav- 
elers an inspiring trip across the mouth 
of the Chesapeake Bay. 

In North Carolina it was my privilege 
to be present last weekend at the dedi- 
cation of the new Herbert C. Bonner 
Bridge across Oregon Inlet. Named for 
one of our most distinguished colleagues 
here in the House of Representatives, the 
bridge represents another great engi- 
neering achievement and offers an ave- 
nue to the Outer Banks of North Caro- 
lina that will benefit the people there 
and the visitors attracted by the great 
recreational opportunities of the area. 

Many jokes are told in our area of 
the rivalry between Virginia and North 
Carolina. I prefer, however, to view 
each of our great States as partners in 
PEETI I was delighted, therefore, to 

on hand to hear the forward-looking 
address of Congressman Bonner at the 
dedication of the bridge which bears his 
name. 

The outstanding Representative of the 
First District of North Carolina con- 
gratulated all who played a part in the 
development of the bridge—in his words 
“those who dared to have a vision.” 
Congressman Bonner is also a man of 
great vision and I commend to you his 
remarks which I am inserting at this 
point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN HERBERT C. BON- 
NER, First DISTRICT or NORTH CAROLINA, 
AT DEDICATION OF THE HERBERT C. BONNER 
BRIDGE Across OREGON INLET, N.C., Max 2, 
1964 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges, Governor 

Sanford, Mr. Wirth, Mr. Fearing, members of 

the Southern Albemarle Association, hon- 

ored guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
humbly grateful for the generous esteem of 
the people and the State it has been my 
privilege to serve for 50 many years in the 

Congress of the United States. And I am 

proud of this tribute you are bestowing on 

me in the naming of this beautiful new 
bridge. 

Its dedication here today marks the final 
fruition of the hopes, the dreams, and the 
untiring efforts of many persons over many 
years—of those who dared to have a vision. 

Luther Hodges was one who had the vision 
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that now has come to pass. He envisioned 
the Outer Banks as a vast recreational re- 
source, joined by highways and bridges, that 
one day would bring pleasure and relaxation 
to tens of thousands of our citizens. 

This great bridge was initiated and au- 
thorized during his administration as Gov- 
neror of North Carolina, and he shall always. 
be rememberd for his part in unlocking the 
rich potential of this area. 

The first effort was carried forward by 
Gov. Terry Sanford, who also has earned 
our lasting gratitude. The bridge, erected 
during his tenure in the State House, will 
not only stimulate the economic growth of 
the Outer Banks, but open up one of the 
world's finest playgrounds for people from 
everywhere. 

This proud span is a symbol of the progess 
of our American civilization from the log 
stockade on a nameless and hostile shore to 
the freest, most prospering society in all his- 

It crosses the restless waters of an inlet 
that was an early gateway to the new world, 
a world that held for humankind the pro- 
mise of a better life. And this bridge today 
holds a promise for us, the promise of a fu- 
ture that can be as great as we make it. 

This whole region has been opened up and 
we can prosper and enjoy a fuller, more sat- 
isfying life. We can secure for our children 
what many of us were deprived in oppor- 
tunity and educational advantage. There 
are no limits to the future. 

Now that the scene of our earliest begin- 
nings as a nation is fully accessible, many 
thousands of visitors from our own country 
and abroad will come here to tread this 
hallowed ground where the American tradi- 
tion has its roots. 

There are few, if any, places in this great 
country where the durability of the Ameri- 
can ideal can be sensed more strongly than 
on the Outer Banks of North Carolina where 
family names trace back to the Elizabethan 
settlers. Indeed, the idiom of that ancient 
day is even now readily identifiable in the 
descendants. 

Many of our friends here today and their 
forebears have been in the forefront of the 
surge of history that buoyed this Nation to 
its present greatness. 

They braved the North Atlantie in cockle- 
shell boats to establish the first colonies in 
the new world. They unfurled the St. An- 
drew’s cross as one of the early bols of 
freedom and equality in the wild ane primi- 
tive land that ultimately was to become the 
last best hope of humanity. 

The colonists fought the unrelenting 
ravages of nature and the hostile savages. 
They defended the coast against the enemies 
of freedom, They scratched a bare sus- 
tenance from the earth and wrested it from 
the cruel and untamed sea. 

Seafaring people, they encountered Black- 
beard and other notorious pirates who ter- 
rorized the coast in the early 18th century. 
They participated bravely and effectively in 
the Revolution. 

Highly independent people, they have en- 
joyed the freedom of their relative isolation, 
and yet have always played their part as this 
country has moved forward. < 

The inhabitants of these Outer Banks of 
North Carolina settled in one of the most 
unique geological regions in the world, where 
a slender barrier of low-lying, sandy islands 
give protection from the sea to a broad com- 
plex of sounds, estuaries, and flowing rivers. 
Nature's grand design provided the perfect 
habitat for waterfowl, upland game, and 
marine life of all kinds in a bounty whose 
full limits are yet to be revealed. 

In the day of the settler, the Outer Banks 
were crowned by virgin stands of timber and 
profuse vegetation. The location in the 
temperate climate of the 37th parallel was 
enhanced by proximity to the warm waters 
of the northward flowing Gulf Stream. 
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Thus, our ancestors were blessed with abun- 
dant sources for food and shelter and by 
their isolation were protected against the 
hostile incursions that beset those more ex- 
posed to conquest and pillage. 

As time went on and civilization flour- 
ished on the nearby mainiand, the Outer 
Bankers found new markets for fish and 
game and new employment opportunities as 
pilots guiding vessels through the tricky 
currents and shoals of the ever-shifting 
inlets. 

In the course of history the men of Roa- 
noke Island, the Outer Banks, and contigu- 
ous areas took a key part in manning 
America’s merchant ships on sealanes all 
Over the world. They fought aboard her 
ships of war. Afloat and ashore, they estab- 
Ushed an enviable record in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

Portsmouth Island became a thriving port. 

and netting enabled the villages 
along the barrier islands to prosper. 

But even as God created the Garden of 
Eden and gave it to the race of man, He has 
never provided man with insurance against 
his own profligacy. 

And so it was, as the American civiliza- 
tion advanced and expanded on our con- 
tinent the generations of man here, as else- 
Where, upset the delicate balance of nature 
on the Outer Banks. Continued cutting of 
the fine stands of pine and cedar for shelter, 
boat-bullding and heating unstettled the 
natural stability of the dunes. Stock graz- 
ing destroyed the protective cover of grasses 
and low-growing shrubs. 

As nature's own erosion control was 
Stripped from the land it increasingly suf- 
fered from the violence of the northeast 
storms and from the vicious hurricanes that 
have from time to time battered our coast. 

Just as overfishing and the development 
of petroleum products brought an end to the 

Once flourishing whaling off the coast, the 
development of road systems on the main- 

adversely affected the marketing of 
Seafood caught by the outer bankers until 
in recent years the construction of new 
Toads and bridges began to connect the banks 
with North Carolina’s magnificent highway 
System. 

By 1930 the inexhaustible land of this 
great country was beginning to fill up. Ex- 
Ploitation of natural resources had pro- 
Bressed to the point where there was wide ap- 
Preciation of the need for conservation meas- 
ures to preserve our forestlands, our fisheries, 
and our wildlife. The population had grown 
from less than 4 million persons in 1790, the 
first year of the Republic, to over 123 million 
in 1930. . 

As the economic progress of the United 
States was buoyed upward and Americans 
earned the highest wages and family incomes 
in history, we witnessed the advent of short- 
er workweeks and longer vacations for the 
great bulk of our population. These deyel- 
Opments increased the need for conservation 
and brought new demands for recreational 
Opportunities. 

By the carly 1930's officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior were becoming alarmed 
at the small amount of coastline in public 
Ownership or potentially available to be set 
aside for future generations. Historic land- 
Marks were being destroyed, and commercial 
encroachment was spoiling areas of unique 
Natural beauty. It was during this time that 
& Department of the Interior survey was con- 
ducted to determine coastal areas that had 
Tecreational, scientific, and historical poten- 
tialities that should be preserved and devel- 
Oped in the national interest. 

The Outer Banks, having great signifi- 
dance in the field of history, was also recog- 
nized for its importance from the standpoint 
Of geology and biology, as well as an un- 
rivaled scenic attraction. At about that 
time the Outer Banks were literally fighting 
for survival. Lack of the protective cover 
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of vegetation, combined with the ravages of 
tides, winds, and storms, had swept and 
eroded these barrier islands to thé point that 
their continued existence was in jeopardy. 

The Works Projects Administration and 
Civilian Conservation Corps, agencies born 
of the great depression, embarked on sand 
fixation and beach erosion control projects 
extending from the Virginia line to Ocracoke 
Inlet. 

The prospect of creating the Nation’s first 
national seashore park in the Cape Hatteras 
area was dawning. 

Interest in the conservation of natural re- 
sources and the preservation of national his- 
toric sites had begun with the buillding of 
the Wright Memorial at Kill Devil Hills to 
commemorate the first successful step in 
man’s conquest of the air, the designation 
of Fort Raleigh as a national historic site at 
the scene of the first English colony-in Amer- 
ica, and the establishment of the Pea Island 
Game Refuge. 

I remember well the early efforts of my 
dear friend Congressman Lindsay C. War- 
ren and other men of vision such as Frank 
Stick, Bruce Etheridge, Victor Meekins, Ben 
Dixon McNeil, Theodore Meekins, former 
Governors Ehringhaus and Scott, and a num- 
ber of others who visualized the potentiali- 
ties of a national seashore on the Outer 
Banks with manifold benefits flowing to the 
people of the area, to the State of North 
Carolina, and to the Nation as a whole. 

It has been said that, “Men of great genius 
and heart sow the seeds of a new degree of 
progress in the world, but they bear fruit 
only after many years.” 

It was not an easy road we traveled to 
achieve the dream. Lindsay Warren intro- 
duced the bills authorizing the Wright Me- 
morial, the Fort Raleigh National Historic 
Site, and the National Seashore. He labored 
vigorously for their passage, and his efforts 
were crowned with success. But the author- 
izations expired and the work remained un- 
done. 

Conrad Wirth, Director of the National 
Park Service, a tried and true friend to whom 
this area is greatly indebted, worked 
stanchly and persistently with me to keep 
our prospects alive, and finally the authoriza- 
tions were reinstituted by the Congress. 

The National Seashore project has had its 
ups and downs—its discouragements and its 
frustrations. Now, through the generosity 
of many individuals, the understanding of 
the people who live here, and the cooperative 
efforts of the State of North Carolina and the 


“Federal Government, the Cape Hatteras Na- 


tional Seashore is a reality. 

Since the park was established in 1953 its 
forecast potentialities have already been 
proven. 

Figures for 1955 show 284,500 visitors. The 
number has steadily increased each year, 
reaching 873,300 in 1963. 

Increasing interest in the recreational pos- 
sibilities in this unique and beautiful portion 
of North Carolina and of the Nation, coupled 
with a growing interest among Americans in 
the history that has forged our heritage, 
strained the former ferry system across Ore- 
gon Inlet to the limit. 

As the park developed and the North Caro- 
lina State Highway Commission contributed 
to its success by building and maintaining 
roads within the area, the early necessity ‘of 
bridging Oregon Inlet became apparent. 

Since the State of North Carolina had 
built and was maintaining the roads within 
the park, and would contribute substantially 
with the Bureau of Public Roads in the Fed- 
eral-Aid highway it seemed only 
fair and reasonable that the Department of 
the Interjor should also contribute to the 
construction of the new bridge, which would 
mean so much to the park. Accordingly, I 
introduced legislation in 1961 which would 
provide for a contribution of $1 million by 
the Department of the Interior, 
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The great success of the Cape Hatteras Na- 
tional Seashore Recreational Area gave im- 
petus to full cooperation in Washington in 
support of the authorizing legislation. 
Scarcely more than a year after introduction 
of the legislation it had become law, in Octo- 
ber 1962. And in November 1963 this 214 
mile, toll-free bridge opened for traffic, pro- 
viding a major new step forward in the prog- 
ress of this area and the Nation. Great 
credit is due those who designed and built 
the bridge. A major engineering achieve- 
ment, it has been characterized as “of such 
beautiful design that it is sheer poetry in 
concrete and steel.” 

The faithful old ferries are -now retired, 
It was due to the initiative and enterprise of 
a native son—Tobey Tillett—the ferry pio- 
neer, that the first regular link to Hatteras 
Island was established. He must be smiling 
down on us today from the Great Beyond at 
the spectacle of this magnificant span. 

Where it used to take from 30 minutes 
to an hour to cross by ferry—not counting 
frequently long walting perlods—the crossing 
can now be made in a few minutes, without 
waiting, and 24 hours a day. 

I know that there were some who had 
sincere misgivings about the effects that es- 
tablishment of the park might have on the 
special way of life of the citizens of the 
outer banks. There have been, and un- 
doubtedly still are, some who fear the effects 
of improved access from the mainland by 


means of this new bridge. I certainly re- 
spect those views. 

But let us examine where we stand and 
what the future can bring. 


First of all, the creation of the park and 
the efforts which the Federal Government 
alone could provide have gone far toward 
staying the destructive forces of nature by 
restoring long lost vegetation and 
the shifting dunes. Modern roads now join 
us together so that we can progress not piece- 
meal, but as an economic whole that benefits 
everybody. 

Bridges span Croatan and Roanoke Sounds 
to connect historic Roanoke Island with the 
mainland and the Outer Banks. Yet these 
developments have been wisely handled in 
the creation of the park and the historic sites 
of Fort Raleigh and Kill Devil Hills so as to 
keep to a minimum the disruption of the 
lives of the people who live here. On the con- 
trary, the National Park Service program 
has limited the boundaries of the recrea- 
tional and historic areas so as to leave plenty 
of room for the expansion of the local com- 
munities. 

Just as the sun rises out of the Atlantic, 
we are seeing the dawning of a bright new 
day full of great promise for the happiness 
sag prosperity of those who live and work 

ere, 

The growing demand and need for recrea- 
tion by all Americans will be the means of 
improvement of the lives, education and 
economy of our people here, without destroy- 
ing the beauty and privacy which we have 
held so dear. 

Whereas this area has been enjoyed for 
many, many years by the privileged few who 
could afford private hunting lodges and 
clubs and made little contribution to our 
economy, it may now and will be enjoyed by 
thousands of people from all over our Na- 
tion who constitute our new American so- 
ciety of the privileged many. Now the great 
body of our people may share these great 
natural assets with you and create new 
wealth for our citizens. 

Yes, there will be change. It is change for 
which we must prepare. We must prepare 
wisely for the inevitable influx of visitors 
who will want improved facilities of all 
kinds—more and better hotels and motels, 
modern restaurants, expanded recreational 
facilities, improved transportation. 

Much is already being done. Your prog- 
ress is evident, for example, in sound zoning 
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which encourages orderly community deyel- 
opment of business districts and residential 
sections, protected from haphazard expan- 
sion that too often cheapens and despolls an 
area, You, in cooperation with the acceler- 
ated public works program of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson, have 
put in a modern water system with all that it 
means in comfort, convenience, and safe- 
ear ta of health, not to mention fire pro- 
m. 

Tou who live here have built your own 
way of life around the sea, You know the 
many moods of the sea—sometimes spar- 
kling—sometimes placid—sometimes cruel 
and violent—sometimes generous in its 
yield—sometimes niggardly. 

The progress now coming to this area, as 
symbolized and abetted by this bridge, will 
improve this life by the sea. Greater acces- 
sibility to vacationers will make sports fish- 
ing an increasingly larger contributor to our 
economy, 

Improved transportation will be a boon to 
the commercial fishing industry by greatly 
improving access to markets. As a result, I 
feel that there are vast, virtually untapped 


and the existence of the Cape Hatteras Na- 
tional Seashore Recreational Area, I can see 
the prospect of this becoming more nearly 
a year-round attraction to people of many 
pursuits. 

Finally, while this bridge is bringing people 
in from the outside to share the natural and 
historic treasures we have here, it will at the 
same time be providing the means for bring- 
ing our own permanent population closer 
together and improving the means by which 
we may in turn have access to the other 
great recreation areas of North Carolina and 
the United States as a whole. 

There is a saying that goes something like 
this: “From those to whom much has been 
given, much is expected.” 

The efforts which have brought into being 
these works of great potential have been in- 
spired by the confidence of our people over 
the years. 

The future is in your hands. 


New Pope Frustrates Designs of 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been pleased to read that Pope Paul 
VI of the Roman Catholic Church is wag- 
ing a strong fight against the forces of 
communism in Italy and around the 
world. An analysis of the Pope's deter- 
mination to frustrate Communist efforts 
to dominate Italy and the world were 
brought to my attention in an outstand- 
ing column by the distinguished and re- 
spected news columnist Mr. Constantine 
Brown, who has been residing in Rome 
for the past year or two. 

Mr. Brown is now visiting in Washing- 
ton with his charming wife, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Churchill Brown, who is also noted 
as a most capable columnist, Recently 
it was my pleasure to meet with the 
Browns and to get their views and assess- 
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ments of developments in Europe and 

particularly in Italy. 

Mr. Brown writes a very interesting 
column which is published in the Evening 
Star, the State of Columbia, S.C., and a 
number of other newspapers around the 
country. Mr. Brown has many valuable 
sources of information in Europe and I 
am constantly impressed by his accurate 
and behind-the-scenes news reports, and 
also with his most logical and penetrat- 
ing analyses of world developments. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix to 
the Recor Mr. Brown’s outstanding 
column of April 21, 1964, as printed in 
the State. It is entitled “New. Pope 
Frustrates Designs of Communists: Now 
Fighting Reds Around Globe.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

New POPE FRUSTRATES DESIGNS OF COMMU- 
nists: Now FIGHTING REDS AROUND 
GLOBE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome.—The Communists find themselves 
in an unexpected and unforeseen quandary 
in Italy. Their well-laid plans for a peace- 
ful takeover seem suddenly frustrated by 
the opposition of Pope Paul VI. 

After the spectacular increase in their 
majority at the polls last year, everything 
seemed to be going their way. When the 
present administration headed by the young, 
well-meaning but weak Aldo Moro came to 
power, the Ship of State seemed to be rudder- 
less. This suited the Communists exactly. 

The Communists’ plan to transform Italy 
into another Yugoslavia seemed to be pro- 
gressing. 

The new economic and social measures of 
the government caused the present economic 
crisis. Capital became scared when the left- 
of-center government began to nationalize 
industries such as electric power. Not only 
investment capital but also savings from 
banks were sent across the borders to be 
changed into hard currencies. 

Close to $500 million was smuggled abroad. 
The Italian stock market hit a 4-year low. 
Industrial establishments, such as Fiat, Mon- 
tecattini and others reduced working hours 
because of the decreased demand due to new 
government regulations exacting a much 
higher tax on automobiles and a drastic 
curtailment, from 36 to 12 months, in in- 
stallment payments. 

Washington came across handsomely in 
Italy's hours of trouble. It loaned $1.2 bil- 
lion (of which some $300 million were loaned 
by the International Monetary Fund). This 
stabilized the lire temporarily and assured 
the Moro administration at least an 8-month 
lease on life. But it did not reestablish con- 
fidence in the Government or its economic 
plans, either in Italy or abroad. Internation- 
al bankers regard Washington action as a 
makeshift political operation. 

Everything, on the surface, seemed to be 
going the Communists’ way. But Pope Paul 
VI has taken up the fight against commu- 
nism in both Italy and abroad, 

It is no exaggeration to say that the new 
Pontiff is today the most popular man in 
Italy. Instead of remaining confined to the 
few hundred acres of Vatican City, as Pope 
Pius XII was; or making a few short trips 
outside the Vatican as Pope John XXIII did, 
he is around and about all the time. 

There is hardly a day when the Papal auto- 
mobile is not seen in the streets of Rome as 
the Pope visits churches, hospitals and even 
jails. Wherever he appears enormous crowds, 


especially young people, gather to cheer him 
wildly. 
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Pope Paul now plans trips throughout the 
country. He is an outstanding orator—no 
ghost writers for him—and his voice haa the 
ring and emotion of deep conviction, par- 
ticularly when he speaks about the suffer- 
ings of those in countries where not only the 
Christian church but all those who believe 
in God are oppressed. 

Pope Paul's predecessor, John, was a saintly 
man who condemned the atheism contained 
in the Marxist-Leninist doctrines, but be- 
lieved that there is good in all God's crea- 
tures. Consequently, he was convinced that 
with kindness and Christian tolerance toward 
the men in the Kremlin the Communist 
leadership would eventually change their 
ways. Hence his willingness to extend a 
friendly hand to Moscow in the expectation 
8 leaders there would one day see 

For this reason he received with friendli- 
ness Premier Khrushehev's son-in-law and 
daughter, the Alexei Adzhubels, and be- 
stowed his blessing on them. 

The Italians, even many of those who pay 
dues to the Communist Party, are religious 
people. When they realized that the Holy 
Father was willing to take to his heart the 
men from Moscow they saw no longer any 
wrong in voting for Communists, 

Pope Paul, who as Archbishop of Milan, 
had learned much about Communist tactics 
and had been in close touch with Red leaders 
in the Italian industrial north, is familiar 
m their 3 Soon after he ascended 

e throne, he began to fight against them. 
Today, after he has established his unprece- 
dented popularity with the people, he has 
become the most outspoken leader against 
communism in Italy and the free world. 

The Communists, who were jubilant at his 
election because they believed he would be 
a “liberal” Pope, are now worried. They see 
that their well-lald plans may be frustrated 
by the Pontiff and they can do nothing 
about it. 


Civil Rights Dill—Title H 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the second in the New York 
Times series of editorials commenting 
upon specific sections of the civil rights 
bill. The following editorial published 
on May 5, 1964, discusses section 2 of the. 
bill, the public accommodations pro- 
vision. I believe this is an important 
contribution to the debate. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 5, 1964] 
Civit Ricurs BII—II 

Title II of the proposed Civil Rights Act of 
1964, which we discuss today in this series of 
editorials on the bill now being debated in 
the Senate, attacks what Negroes have long, 
and understandably, considered one of the 
most degrading manifestations of racism as 
practiced in the United States. That is the 
exclusion of persons from restaurants, hotels 
and other places of public accommodation 
solely because of their color or race. 

As passed by the House, the bill forbids 
racial discrimination in restaurants and 
other retail food shops; gasoline stations; 
movie houses and other entertainment halls, 
and hotels and other places of transient 
lodging except for owner-occupied rooming 
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houses with five or fewer rooms. The Attor- 
hey General could bring civil sults to en- 
force the law, but only if attempts by media- 
tors to obtain voluntary compliance were un- 
Successful. 

Some civil rights advocates haye termed 
the coverage of the title too narrow. They 
Would have included, for example, beauty 
Parlors and some professions. But the fact 
Temains that the facilities that are covered 
in this bill are those in which Negroes have 
SuTered the worst indignities. It is intoler- 
able that a family traveling through any part 
Of this country should be uncertain whether 
it can eat at a lunch counter, stop at a motel 
Or use a filling station restroom. These are 
also facilities in which the claim to exclu- 
Bive use of private property“ is weakest, for 
these are businesses otherwise open to the 
general public. The duty of such businesses 
to serye the public has deep historic roots in 
the English common law, with its reuire- 
ment that innkeepers serve any well- 
behaved traveler. 

The constitutional arguments against title 
I hardly rise to the level of serious discus- 
sion. Congress and the Supreme Court have 
made amply clear that in our modern, na- 
tonal economy the Federal power over inter- 
State commerce—the principal basis of the 
title—can reach such an impediment on 
Commerce as racial discrimination. 

Senator Dmxsen has talked about making 
this title voluntary, perhaps for a period of 
time, by deleting the Attorney Generals 
Power to sue. Compliance will for the most 
Part be voluntary, but It would be foolhardy 
to remove all teeth from this title. That 
Would continue the now common situation 
in which one restaurant in a community 
holds out against desegregation, thereby 
frightening others away from yoluntary steps. 
8 firm, national rule must be made applicable 

all, 


Civil Rights Bill—Titles III and IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today the New York Times published the 
third editorial in their series on the civil 
Tights bill. This editorial comments on 
titles III and IV of the bill, and I hope 
will be read by all my colleagues. It 
follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 6, 1964] 
Crvit Ricurs BIII— III 

It is now 10 years since the Supreme Court 
held racial segregation in the public schools 
Unconstitutional. Subsequent cases have 
Made it clear beyond argument that no State 
May exclude citizens, on account of their 
rade or color, from any, other publicly 
financed or publicly operated facility—li- 
. auditorium, park, courtroom, or the 


Yet the actuality is remote from what the 
law demands. In Mississippi not a single 
Public school has begun desegregation. 
Throughout the South only 1 percent of the 
Negro public school puplis are in classes 
With whites. Many other public institutions 
are for whites only. 

A major reason for this disparity between 
the law and life is the imbalance of legal 
Tesources trying to enforce and to resist the 
Constitution. The burden of enforcement 
has rested on individual Negroes, while the 
Southern States have been able to throw all 
their official weight into resistance. 
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Titles III and IV of the civil rights legisla- 
tion now before the Senate are designed to 
correct this injustice. Title III authorizes 
the Attorney General to sue for an end to 
segregation in any public facility aside from 
schools, and it permits him to intervene in 
other cases where an Individual claims he is 
subjected to discrimination because of race, 
color, or religion. 

Title IV deals with the schools only. It 
would allow the Attorney General to initiate 
school desgregation suits and, in addition, 
provide limited technical and financial aid 
to school districts in the process of desegre- 
gation. Contrary to false statements by 
opponents of the bill, it does not deal with 
racial imbalance in schools and indeed spe- 
cifically excludes that subject from the title's 
coverage. 

The articulated southern objection to these 
two titles in the bill is that they give the 
Attorney General too much power. In gen- 
eral, our legal system is wise in leaving it to 
individual initiative to enforce constitutional 
rights. But this bill as approved by the 
House permits Justice Department suits only 
after receipt of a signed complaint and after 
a finding that the individuals themselves 
are unable to sue for reasons of poverty or 
fear. 

These titles are addressed principally to 
areas in which racial segregation is most 
clearly a national problem, and in which it 
has proved most difficult to enforce the Con- 
stitution by private lawsuits. In truth, what 
disturbs the southern opponents is not any 
abstract question of power but the possibility 
that long-declared rights would finally be- 
come realities. That day is overdue, and 
the pending bill takes moderate and appro- 
priate steps to bring it about. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, 1791, the Polish people enacted into law 
their highest aspiration for a free and 
democratic nation. This was the famous 
Polish Constitution. It was the result of 
a century of Polish decline and chaos. 
The partition of 1772 especially shocked 
Poland and made the people aware of 
how seriously threatened they were by 
the dynamic states on Poland’s borders. 
The intellectual ferment arising from this 
new realization and dismay produced 
some of the greatest men in Poland's his- 
tory in arts, letters, and politics. By 
their supreme efforts and tremendous 
courage they adopted the May 3 con- 
stitution despite the dark threats of the 
partitioning powers, Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria. > 

It is a measure of the success of the 
new constitution that in 1793 Russia and 
Prussia, thoroughly frightened by the 
renewed unity and vigor of the Polish 
people, once again partitioned Poland, 
seizing two-thirds of its remaining terri- 
tory. Even this, however, was not enough 
to defeat the new Polish Commonwealth, 
so powerful was the constitution of May 
3. Only when the partitioning powers 
crushed the pitifully small but magnifi- 
cent army of Tadeusz Kosciuszko, and di- 
vided the remaining area of Poland be- 
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tween them, thus obliterating Poland for 
a hundred years, did the people finally 
admit the death of the new constitution. 

But the spirit of 1791, as dear to Poles 
as the spirit of 1776 is to Americans, sur- 
vives even today. It is sure that the in- 
domitable spirit of Poland is still resist- 
ing the Communist ideological offensive. 
Poland has suffered long enough. It de- 
Serves our strongest support. We must 
realize that our words here are no sub- 
stitute for freedom in Poland. Let us 
strive to make all Poles as free as the 
Poles of the United States. 
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Panama Tension Easing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
troubled world it is reassuring to learn 
that the recent flareup in Panama has 
subsided and that our relations with that 
country are better. The news comes 
from an excellent source—from a fellow 
Texan—Representative Henry B. Gon- 
ZALEZ, of San Antonio, who is an active 
and productive member of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
As a matter of fact, it was as a repre- 
sentative of the committee that Mr. 
GonzaALEez recently went to Panama to 
attend a meeting of the Inter-American 
Development Bank . 

Following is an article that appeared 
in the April 19 issue of the Dallas News, 
“Report of Henry B. GONZALEZ, keynote 
speaker of the State convention of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of Texas”: 

In PANAMA: RANCOR TOWARD Untren STATES 
Down, Says GONZALEZ 

Brownwoop, Tex—Panamanian rancor 
toward the United States over the Panama 
Canal has subsided, U.S. Representative 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, of San Antonio, said 
here Saturday. 

The Texas returned from 
Panama 2 days ago where he attended a 
meeting of the governors of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank as a congressional 
delegate. 

He told the Dallas News in an interview 
that Panama is astir over the coming May 10 
presidential election. He said overseers told 
him t former President Arnulfo Arias has 
the obvious popularity if the elections are 
honest. 

GonzaLrz said the people of Panama have 
friendly and cordial relations with the Amer- 
ican military forces in Panama but not the 
same feeling toward the Zonians, the U.S. 
civilians stationed there. 

The feeling now toward the United States 
is friendly, he said. 


their business was hurt.” 

He said tourism has leveled off and there 
is a lot of poverty and unemployment in the 
country. The rioting last January damaged 
only Panama businesses, he said, und the U.S. 
military forces were strong enough to protect 
the Canal Zone from the rioters. 

Communist agitators joined the rioters 


after the fighting was underway, he said. 


Radio and television broadcasts inflamed 
the rioting, he said, and caused large crowds 
of people to turn out for the street fighting, 
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looting and burning of bulldings and auto- 
mobiles. 

It is not generally known to the Pana- 
manians just how much the United States 
has done for them, Gowzatsez said. The big 
bridge cos millions that was built over 
the carial for their convenience ts a case in 
point, he said. They believe they paid for 
.* 


“Another big mistake is in calling it the 
Panama Canal Company. This gives the im- 
pression that it is a private company making 
a lot of profit.” 

The United States needs better communi- 
cations and relations between the Americans 
in the zone and the Panamanians, GONZALEZ 
said. Because many large vessels cannot 
negotiate the Panama Canal, the 
man said, either a new sea level canal is 
needed wherever it is feasible from an en- 
gineering standpoint, or the present one 
should be enlarged. 

But this is an engineering marvel, he said. 
“They even eliminated mosquitoes in the 
jungles. But 50 miles below there the 
mosquitoes eat you up.” GonzaLez added 
that the United States should develop a 
knack of anticipating trouble spota and not 
walt until something has happened such as 
the Panama riots. 

GonzaLrz was the keynote Satur- 
day at the State convention of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of Texas. . 


Title VI of H.R. 7152 Substitutes Legal 
Wrongs for Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
for several weeks has been considering 
H.R. 7152, the so-called civil rights bill. 
When the House passed this measure in 
February, I voted against it. 

There can be no question that one of 
the most vexing problems facing the Na- 
tion is that of relations between races. 
There can also be no question but what 
persons of all races, and for that matter 
religions, creeds, and nationalities are 
entitled to true equality of citizenship. I 
believe deeply that this is a moral issue 
and that there can be no further delay 
in assuring this equality of citizenship. 
Why, then, did I vote against H.R. 7152? 

This bill purports to assure equality, 
to guarantee each citizen his civil rights. 
Whether it achieves these aims is cer- 
tainly open to question. However, the 
bill does do other things, many of them 
contrary to the basic freedoms vouch- 
safed to us in the Constitution. It grants 
unprecedented new power with frighten- 
ing potential to the growing Washington 
bureaucracy. As just one example of the 
possibilities hidden within H.R. 7152, I 
include a recent article by John C. Sat- 
terfield, past president, 1961-62, of the 
American Bar Association, which exam- 
ines the pitfalls inherent in title VI of 
the bill, dealing with programs which 
receive Federal financial assistance. 

There are those who argue that a civil 


rights bill—any bill—must be passed im- 


mediately. Thus they push for Senate 
passage of the House version of H.R, 7152 


intact. It is my hope, and there now 
seems some assurance, that the Senate 
will not be stampeded into making such 
a mistake, but will instead make neces- 
sary changes so H.R. 7152 can truly be- 
come a measure which will guarantee 
equal civil rights for all Americans rather 
than perpetrating a new-volume of Fed- 
eral bureaucratic wrongs on the people 
of this Nation: 

I would like to include with my re- 
marks the previously mentioned article 
by Mr. Satterfield: 

Trrtz VI or H.R. 7152 SUBSTITUTES LEGAL 
WronGs ror CIVIL RIGHTS 
(By John O. Satterfield) 

If a person were to seek the heart of the 
civil rights bill—which of its 10 titles is the 
most severe—a good choice would be title 
VI. The muscle embodied in it defies the 
imagination. 

Consider it: On the surface it purports to 
state a propostion so fair and reasonable that 
no person would raise his voice against it. 
In substance, it—section 601—says no one 
shall be denied the benefits of any program 
receiving Federal financial assistance through 
discrimination because of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. And then, section 602 says 
that every Federal agency which extends such 
assistance shall—the language is manda- 
tory—shall take action to effecuate section 
601. 

It Is as simple as that. 

But look at it for a moment. 

In the first place, there are a hundred or 
more primary Federal agencies “empowered 
to extend Federal financial assistance to any 
program or activity, by way of grant, contract, 
or loan“ —that is the exact language of sec- 
tion 602. Then section 711(b) gives the 
President authority “to take such action as 
May be appropriate“ to enforce the bill 
through everyone who has a contract with 
a Federal agency. 

Take one such agency, banks insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Oorporation. 
The FDIC extends Federal financial assist- 
ance by virtue of the fact that it insures 
bank depositors against the bank's fallure. 
Therefore, banks, which hold FDIC, FHA, 
SBA, and other Federal contracts become ex- 
tenders of Federal financial assistance and, 
thus, enforcement agencies. And as such, 
by the language of the bill, they “shall” en- 
force the bill’s provisions. 

Now then. Let us say a bank customer 
covered by the bill proves to be a recalcitrant 
person, bound and determined in the time- 
honored way to hire and fire as he—and not 
the Government—sees fit. 

But suppose the hiring policies he thinks 
are best for his business are different than 
those a Federal inspector thinks to be the 
law. And suppose it is a standoff, neither 
the businessman nor the inspector will 
budge. 

Under the bill, the inspector has many 
recourses open to him; he could end by 
having the man enjoined and then jailed 
up to 45 days without a jury trial. And 
once he gets out, the whole procedure can 
be repeated, ad infinitum, By this device 
the businessman can be clapped into jall for 
the rest of his life, 45 days at a stretch, 
without ever being able to obtain a trial by 
jury. 

But suppose the inspector doesn't want 
to get as tough as he might, so soon. Sup- 

he prefers first to use what would be, 
relatively speaking, gentle persuasion. Sup- 
pose, instead ef hauling the recalcitrant be- 
fore a Federal Judge, there to have him 
ordered to comply, suppose, instead, he goes 
to the man’s banker. And once in the office 
of that gentleman, suppose the inspector 
puts sections 602 and 711(b) of the civil 
Tights bill under the banker's nose and 
points to the word “shall,” that the banker, 


as an extender of Federal financial assist- 
ance, shall take action to effectuate the law. 

And the banker asks what does that mean. 

And the Federal inspector says it means, 
among other things, you must cut off your 
customer's credit, 

And suppose, in turn, the banker becomes 
recalcitrant, protests that this businessman 
has been his customer, and a good customer, 
for 30 years. 

What then? 

Then the inspector would have the au- 
thority, under the same regulations and Ex- 
ecutive orders authorized by the bill to tell 
the banker that the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation will strike his bank from 
its membership, or the FHA or SBA will 
blacklist his bank, depending on the pro- 
gram involved, 

The banker, above all people, knows he 
cannot, without undue hardship, operate his 
bank without FDIC, not with every other 
bank in town carrying it, nor compete with 
other banks when they carry FHA, GI, or 
SBA loans, and he has been blacklisted. 

What does he do? He knuckles under, 
withdraws credit from his customer and thus 
forces the customer to yield as he has 
yielded. 

Concededly, this is an extreme case. But 
it is extreme only in that it is improbable 
either the businessman or the banker could 
stand so long against the arbitrary force 
of bureacracy. Extreme or otherwise, it is 
the law—or it will de if the civil rights 
bill now pending is passed and signed, 

It may be people want this sort of thing, 
If they don’t, they had better write to 
those who represent them in Congress, their 
two Senators and their Congressman, and 
tell them so, before it is too late. The bill 
is moving. 


A Letter From Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, Mr. 
Speaker, the recent tragic earthquake in 
the State of Alaska has concerned us all, 
and I know the sympathies of every Mem- 
ber of this House go out to the families 
and individuals involved. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Parham, residents 
of my Los Angeles district, have been 
kind enough to send me a copy of a letter 
from friends in Alaska describing in a 
most graphic way how this earthquake 
was felt and experienced by the people 
at the scene. 

I believe this letter will be of interest 
to all my colleagues, and perhaps gives a 
foretaste of what we can expect in the 
event of a nuclear attack. In addition, 
this letter dramatizes the need for all 
possible aid to the State of Alaska. We 
have made a good beginning in this di- 
rection, but more can be done and must 
be done. Mr. Speaker, I will let this letter 
from Alaska speak for itself, and I in- 
troduce it at this time, 

The letter follows: 


Ed and me is deeply appreciated. Your note 
meant so very much. We are both all right 
and well. It has been an awesome experi- 
ence. More than 3 weeks after the Good 
Friday earthquake it still seems almost im- 
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possible that such a thing really took place— 
until ome sees the worst damaged areas— 
then one knows for certain. The April 10 
issue of Life magazine had very good picture 
coverage of some of it. 

The quake happened so suddenly that 
there was absolutely no panic nor hysteria. 
Everyone seemed to react quickly and in 
amazing ways. But the days following have 
been hard on people. Since then the after- 
shocks go on, and on, and on, and on. At 
first more than 180 large ones were recorded 
in each 24-hour period. Yesterday's paper 
said it was one of the quietest days since, 
with only 54 aftershocks recorded on the 
Fairbanks seismograph. Those are the ones 
large enough to record on the machine. The 
earth seems never to be still; it is like living 
on a bowl of jelly. My stomach tightens 
or churns with each lurch or roll of the 
building or ground It is awful not 

when the next one will come, or 
how big it will be, etc. When the tremor 
begins, one just waits to see is it going to 
grow bigger—or die away. Last Monday we 
had a heavy one at about 2 am., another 
about 6 am., and one at 7 p.m. while we 
Were in the midst of eating dinner. I could 
Just kill that Ed at times, after the first early 

one he was snoring again a few 
minutes later while I lay there and stiffened 
with each roll of the building. At dinner- 
time he casually got up and went out to the 
Kitchen to refill his dinner plate even be- 
fore the shuddering ceased, said he couldn’t 
let good food go to waste. He doesn't fool 
me, though, he doesn’t like me out of his 
Right for long; yesterday morning there was 
another heavy one about 4 a.m. and he sat 
on the edge of the bed chain-smoking four 
Cigarettes before he got back under the 
covers. 

Our good old Hohn apartments building 
has ridden out the quake beautifully, one of 
the few places in Anchorage left seemingly in- 
tact. A few cracks in the plaster here and 
there, but no structural damage that I know 
of. The Mount McKinley and L Street 
bulldings are terrible. Probably the former 
will be demolished entirely. There is talk 
that they can repair the L Street. Corps of 
Engineers is in charge of all public works 
and restoration projects. Today they begin 
raging every building on the north side of 
Fourth Avenue between A and E Streets. 
That area sank completely. The marque of 
the Denali Theater was below ground level. 
The city had been in dire need of more off- 
street parking; they have it now, acres of it. 
All the area that was below Fourth, down in 
the parking bow] near the Westward Hotel 
and the Gilded Cage and the depot—it is 
good for nothing but parks and maybe lim- 
ited parking space. The business district 
will of necessity be laid from Fifth up to the 
parkstrip at Ninth. All the homes behind 
old Providence Hospital are gone, the west 
end of the parkstrip fell in, eto. You would 
have to see it to really comprehend the mag- 
nitude of the thing. The Turnagain area 
is a shambles. Atwoods home, Bob Bakers, 
and all those on the edge of that bluff either 
went down and out into Cook Inlet or fell 
into the great fissures that opened and swal- 
lowed them. Ninety houses have been 
Posted as condemned in that area; others 
appear as bad but are not in the slippage 
area that is worst right now. With the 
constant moving of the earth, however, 
houses that were usable one day are in 
trouble the next. By actual instrument 
measurement, the area between Fifth and I 
Streets and Fifth and L (two blocks) has 
lengthened 17 feet. 

I mailed you one of the Anchorage Times 
Special quake editions. It has lots of pic- 
tures and articles you will find of interest. 
Pics aren't too clear but give an overall idea. 
We naturally are concerned with the area 
in which we live, but all the other communi- 
ties may have suffered as much if not even 
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more than did Anchorage. Whittier lost all 
the Union Oil storage tank facilities in the 
fire that followed the tidal wave action. 
Seward is terrible; the railroad doesn't know 
if it will rebuild its rails to Seward and that 
is one of their main livelihoods. Valdez, 
Kodiak, etc., all suffered most from the tidal 
wave that followed the quake. Native vil- 
lages on the islands were wiped out and 
must be relocated elsewhere. The magnitude 
of what must be done to get the State back 
into gear is almost too much to comprehend. 
And the total population of Alaska is less 
than that of Tacoma, Wash. Right now the 
State needs all the Fe ral ald in the way 
of huge grants with no strings attached that 
it can get. These people can't do it alone. 
Even so, Federal aid cares for public works 
needs. What is to become of the private 
individual who had a 30-year mortgage on & 
house which is now only a hole in the ground 
or a mess of rubble? Must he continue pay- 
ing for something he will never have? His 
business very likely went the same way, 
or he is unemployed after the quake. What 
does he do? How does he pay bills—or even 
just feed and clothe his family? Joint disas- 
ter committees, city council, and similar 
groups are working around the clock on such 
problems. It is going to require much wis- 
dom to make decisions that are hard and may 
have to hurt many to save others. Time will 
tell. 

I had left the library at Fort Richardson 
about 5:20 on Good Friday. I was driving 
through Mountain View when the car sud- 
denly began shaking and my first thought 
was I had a flat tire. I pulled over to the 
side, but the car shook more; I turned off 
the ignition, and then it really began to 
rock, just like a boat. At once I knew it 
was a tremor, but didn’t realize how bad un- 
til much later, Men came running out of 
buildings nearby, cars were rolling and rock- 
ing, falling, but after an eternity 
it slowly ceased. I drove on finally, and it 
was not till I reached Fifth Avenue at Mer- 
rilly Field and saw the partially completed 
Alaska Sales & Service Building collapsed 
like a deck of playing cards that I began to 
wonder. I made it home; the apartment was 
an utter shambles of everything on the floor, 
every cabinet and drawer in the kitchen open, 
the refrigerator moved itself 3 feet across the 
floor, etc. Took one look and left. Then I 
tried to get down to the depot, for Ed was 
due in on a train from Whittier about 6:30. 
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that area had caved in, too. I returned to 
the apartment, changed to slacks and warm 
clothes, gathered some blankets and oranges 
and went to sleep in the car parked out in 
the parkstrip. One of the neighbors came out 
and insisted I come into their house—they 
had the fireplace going and it was warm. 
They took in others, too. We melted snow 
and made some horrible instant coffee, but 
it tasted like ambrosia. We listened to our 
transistor radios until midnight as civil 
defense reports came through. I had no idea 
whether the train had been thrown into Cook 
Inlet or was safe. I knew it was somewhere 
on the track beyond Portage at 5 o’clock when 
I checked with the dispatcher before leaving 
work. About noon on Saturday word came 
on the radio that the passengers and crew 
of train No. 24 were safe at Jolly-vis“ (later 
proved to be they made it to Mount Alyeska 
ski lodge). I breathed a prayer of thanks; 
didn't see Ed until 8 pm. Saturday night 
when he walked in dirty and bedraggled but 
safe. Tried once to go back into the apart- 
ment about noon, but a strong aftershock 
made me change my mind, grab up a sack 
of knitting and go back to the neighbors for 
a spell. Later in the afternoon I did go back 
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into the apartment building and start to 
clean the mess. 

Electricity was restored to our part of the 
city about 2:30 Saturday afternoon. Thank 
goodness for the abundant supply of snow on 
hand. Everyone was out scooping up cans 
and buckets of snow to melt for water. Boll- 
ing it and adding a few drops of clorax 
made it usable. Takes a lot of snow for a 
small bit of water. Water came back late 
Sunday night, and our telephone was back 
Easter Sunday afternoon. We had no heat 
for a week, but it didn’t grow too cold in the 
apartment house. Most everyone slept in 
his clothes the first few nights, and for 2 
weeks after I had everything lined up right 
by the door where I could grab it on the way 
out if need arose, 

Easter Sunday came and went like some 
eighth day in the week, strange and busy and 
not like a Sunday. After a bit of breakfast, 
Ed and I drove to a gas station that was 
functioning, filled the car, and then went 
in search of drinking water. People who had 
wells were announcing over the radio where 
water was to be had; we filled several con- 
tainers at the Industrial Air Products plant 
on Gambel Street from a garden hose they 
had going to their artesian well. Then we 
came home, washed our faces with some 
snowwater, I exchanged slacks for a skirt, 
and we went to church to give deep and 
grateful thanks for our well-being. People 
went to church just as they were—and the 
closeness and the thankfulness of everyone 
was almost tangible. Friends greeted friends 
with “Are you all right? What can we do to 
help?” Some had been in their homes when 
they went over the bluff; others had been 
rescued from crevasses and dark holes in the 
earth; one woman had to be picked up by 
helicopter from her house; the ground was 80 
demolished she couldn't go anywhere, 

It was not till our phone rang about 4 
o'clock Sunday afternoon that we knew it 
was working again. It proved to be my spe- 
cial services office at Fort Richardson saying 
the post library was condemned, and they 
had been working a crew of people all day 
to get it moved out and to another location. 
I hadn't given it much thought, for no men- 
tion was made of damage to the military 
bases * * * and there were other things on 
my mind up to then. Went to work Monday 
to find our entire building occupied by serv- 
ice club and library was a shambles. Walls 
had fallen in in the service club, killing a 
young soldier as he ran up the spiral stairs 
to get out of the quaking structure. These 
were cinder-block walls, all those that col- 
lapsed. You can imagine what 18,000 blocks 
on the floor look like, plus all the overhead 
neon light fixtures which fell, plus several of 
the big metal book stacks that caved in 
* è but not a single window broke. It was 
® rough experience for our new assistant 
librarian who came there last September. 
She was on duty at the time of the quake; 
luckily it was supper time and only three or 
four people were in the library at that time. 
The soldier who was killed had evidently 
been in the gameroom next to the library, . 


the same type of cinder-block construction. 
When I reached work on Monday morn- 


poo 
My assistant worked at one end of the line, 
I at the other, and the soldiers were great 
helpers. We lined stuff up on the floor in 
long rows as we unpacked any and all sizes 
of boxes loaded with books, and we opened 
for business Wednesday evening. (I had 
sworn I would never move that library again 
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after the November 1961 move, but this time 
was not exactly of my choosing. And we'll 
have to move again when the building is re- 
paired and we go back into it.) 

With no room for any study area, we boxed 
and stored all our reference books except 
one set of encyclopedias and a dictionary and 
almanac. Half the children’s books went in- 
to storage as did all the Arctic materials, etc. 
We couldn't move our catalog but did get 
the shelf list and our two desks over, together 
with typewriters and some office supplies. 
So we are in business in a limited way * * * 
and have our own unique filing system. By 
now about three-fourths of the stuff is in 
alphabetical or numerical order again. At 
first 1t was lumped by A, B. C of the authors, 
or all the 100’s, 300's etc. in one place. 
Patrons are real careful as they walk down 
the long rows, squatting on their heels to 
titles staring up at them from the 
floor * * makes me dizzy after so long. 
service club is operating temporarily 

basement of chapel 1. The crafts 
back in operation in their regular 
was touch and go for 2 weeks as 
decision would be regarding 
usability of building 636 ever again. Every 
o had a few spare minutes would 
through and give his learned opin- 
One said he could see nothing wrong 
the next one would say stay out—it 
was risking life and limb to go into the build- 
ing, etc., etc. Corps of Engineers had teams, 
finally, that seemed to know what they were 
looking at and for. They feel structural 
damage is not enough to preclude using the 
building again. So the walls in the upstairs 
are all to be rebuilt strongly; after the service 
club moves back, the library will be the last 
to go back into the building* * * and that is 
just fine with all of us. Im in no hurry to 
go back into that cracked-wall mess. The 
metal stacks have been hammered out and 
put back together and rebolted into the 
floor and walls. None of our furniture 
seemed to be hurt by falling books or stacks. 
And so it is with the library. 

The train Ed was on had just pulled out of 
Girdwood when the quake hit. The engineer 
got the train finally, with a snow- 
slide in front of it, a rockiside in back. The 
men heard over their radio of the possibility 
of a tidal action and they (three passengers 
plus the traincrew) made it up to the road, 
commandeered a passing station wagon and 
went up to the ski lodge on Mount Alyeska. 
Here waited until the waters had re- 
ceded, then returned to the train. With lit- 
tle hand shovels they dug and dug to get the 
tracks cleared of snow, then inched the train 
on to Indian and the siding there. A work 
train was there and they gave the men a 
warm meal and bunks to sleep. A helicopter 
took the passengers off late Saturday and 
brought them on to Anchorage. 

I could go on and on, for many pages more, 
of all that continues to happen. The news- 
paper articles in your part of the States won’t 
carry details perhaps as do ours—and soon it 
won't be news, just the long hard pull back 
up for the entire State. 

Seward and Valdez have been dreadfully 
damaged, mainly from tidal action and fire. 
The docks are gone, small boat harbors gone, 
the bottom seems to have dropped out of 
some of these harbors. Where Seward for- 
merly measured 30 to 120 feet near the dock 
area, now 350 to 490 feet is the reading in 
the same area. The land mass is tilted at 
Cordova so much the razorback clam beds are 
ruined; at Kodiak and Whittier the land 
seems to have sunk some 5 to 8 feet. High 
tides last week had everyone guessing as to 
what further damage would be done. Port- 
age is virtually gone; there is no road to 
Seward and no rail lines. The Kena! Penin- 
sula is cut off for us except for air transpor- 
tation. The Alaska Railroad worked crews 
around the clock and got a temporary rall 
laid into Whittier; then the high tides took 
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the whole thing out and it had to be redone. 
The first train went down the other day. 
What usually is a 2-hour ride took 10 hours 
creeping down, 12 hours returning. 

“People are pretty wonderful if you just 
will let them be so,” has been proven with- 
out doubt during these past days. After 
determining the safety of their own loved 
ones, people pitched in and worked around 
the clock at any and all chores that needed 
doing. Civil Defense has functioned mar- 
velously: there was no need for martial law 
at any time, civilian agencies proved most 
adequate. The military moved in and helped 
in all conceivable ways—hot food kitchens, 
water trucks, chemical tollets, flying thou- 
sands of pounds of supplies into devastated 
areas, etc. Warehouse space was made avall- 
able for some of the large firms whose places 
in town were ruined—Fort Richardson found 
space; we later heard that every dollar from 
all the banks in town was rushed to Fort 
Rich and held in its vaults for a few days 
for safety. There were no runs on banks 
though extra dollars were brought in from 
outside; in fact people opened accounts on 
a noticeable increase * * maybe bringing 
it out from under the old mattress hiding 
place. The teenagers proved to be veritable 
towers of strength, helping everywhere and 
thus letting off energy. 

The 5040th Alr Force Hospital had to be 
evacuated because of collapsed walls In parts; 
the new Providence Hospital took the shake 
fine and housed patients from the other 
areas. Businesses from the Fourth Avenue 
area that had to be abandoned are being relo- 
cated all over town in empty buildings * * + 
Penny's is opening in three different places 
across from Don's Green Apple on Fifth, 
all of the former Federal Electric Buildings, 
eto. ; Bagoy's is in a place on Seventh and 
D; Northern Commercial moved over to its 
former machinery area on Fifth Avenue; 
Mac's Photo is operating out of his old home 
on Seventh—so it goes. ý 

How can friends in the other States help 
Alaskans recover from their earthquake loss- 
es? Our greatest need is an opportunity to 
carry on without a debt burden that is be- 
yond the point of reasonableness. Only the 
Federal Government is in a position to help. 
It has been well suggested that Alaskans urge 
their friends outside to press their Senators 
and Congressmen for favorable action on 
legislation to provide Federal relief. It has 
been shown that Alaskans have the will, the 
enthusiasm, and the energy to restore the 
broken economy of the State and of them- 
selres, but they need help; lots of it, and fast. 

I must stop this somewhere or it will in- 
deed become a tome. Please write again 
soon— mall means so very much now. (The 
blessed mail service began sending out mail 
the day after the quake, and mailmen 
deliveries again on the next Monday.) We 
thank you for your love and interest in our 
welfare. We thank God with overflowing 
hearts for our safety. 

Most lovingly, 
Grim and Ep. 
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HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 
Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Stu- 


dent Bar Association of Rutgers School 
of Law hes shown unusual enterprise In 
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sponsoring an essay contest among New 
Jersey high school students in celebra- 
tion of Law Day. ; 

This year the contest drew over 400 
entries on the topic, “Observe the Law: 
Key to Order, Justice, Freedom.“ The 
first prize winner, Lawrence R. Spivack, 
of Elizabeth, N. J., a student at the 
Thomas Jefferson High School in Eliza- 
beth, received a $75 U.S. savings bond. 
The second prize winner, Suzanne Cam- 
bre, of Chatham, N. J., a student at St. 
Elizabeth Academy in Convent, N. J., re- 
ceived a $50 U.S. savings bond. The third 
prize winner, Joseph Pietrzyk, of Man- 
ville, N.J., a student at the Manville High 
School, received a $25 U.S. savings bond. 

The bonds were donated by public- 
spirited New Jersey businesses and were 
presented to the students at our annual 
Law Day luncheon on April 30 by Dr. 
Mason Gross, president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. In addition to the bonds, the 
top three winners, along with the honor- 
able mention winners, will receive auto- 
graphed copies of “Mandate for Change,” 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The judges were the Honorable William 
F. Smith, U.S. circuit court judge: the 
Honorable John J. Francis, associate 
justice, New Jersey Supreme Court; Dr. 
Kenneth E. Miller, chairman, Political 
Science Department, Rutgers, the State 
university, Newark, College of Arts and 
Sciences. 


I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the three winning essays. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
First prize] 
OBSERVE THE Law: KEY TO ORDER, JUSTICE, 
FREEDOM 


{By Lawrence R. Spivack, Thomas Jeferson 
High School, Elizabeth, N.J.) 

The development of organized society may 
be viewed as the development of law itself. 
As a codification of the community standard 
of conduct, law, in a real sense, is society; 
for without such standards disintegration of 
the group is inevitable. Yet society matures, 
and so must its laws: few indeed are the 
absolutes of human activity. As a reflection 
of the social climate, law, far from being 
immutable, should be a dynamic factor 
changing with the needs of the group. 

The concepts of order, justice, and free- 
dom, represent significant developments in 
the evolution of a democratic society. This 
sequence is not consecutive but cumulative. 
The legal structure is based on order, but 
order alone is insufficient. Observance of the 
law in such a context is merely a necessity 
for living, and no more. 

When the element of justice is added to 
the social equation, however, obseryance of 
law takes on new m „ Justice resting 
on order provides for the equal imposition of 
logal sanctions. As such it elevates the law 
from an arbitrary regulative device to one 
which inspires broad confidence. Observance 
of the law then becomes a positive goal of 
the citizen, instead of merely a means to 
order in an autocratic society. 

As the capstone of the legal structure, 
freedom is our most cherished right. It can 
only be attained when socicty is sufficiently 
developed to control itself by the imple- 
mentation of order and justice. Ironically 
enough, every law deprives us of some free- 
dom. Usually, however, the freedom which 
is lost is repugnant to the group in general. 
In taking away one’s freedom to commit a 
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crime the law gives to the majority freedom 
from fear of that crime. 

Thus, we are bound by order, justice, and 
freedom: links which elevate the social 
Standards of society and render the individ- 
ual's conduct in accordance with that which 
seems beneficial to all. This constitutes the 
observance of the law which perpétuates the 
democracy to which we subscribe. 

[Second prize] 
Ossenve THE Law: KEY To ORDER, JUSTICE, AND 
FREEDOM 
(By Suzanne Cambre, St. Elizabeth Academy 
Convent, New Jersey) 

Law, the prevailing principle behind every 
good government and all individual rela- 
tions, is the giant dike of the modern world, 
holding back the flood of chaos and destruc- 
tion. Not to recognize the tremendous force 
that it is in the preservation of all our social 
and political ideals, is not only foolish, but 
dangerous as well. 

Since the dawn of Creation, law and order 
have been irrevocably linked. Without one, 
the other can have no existence. All order 
depends on law, which, in turn, presupposes 
& plan. Every plan must have behind it a 
being possessing an intellect and free will. It 
Was man who was endowed with these gifts 
by his Creator, and thus it is the respon- 
sibility of man to use these gifts fairly and 
impartially in making laws to govern him- 
self and those under him. The man who 
disregards law and order relinquishes the in- 
tellectual property of his soul, reverting 
to the level of dumb animals, creatures of 
instinct and primitive desires. 

Not only order but justice as well is de- 
Pendent upon law. Every man has certain 
inalienable rights, gifts of God and guaran- 
teed in our own Declaration of Independence, 
Which, in justice, must be respected by 
others. To observe the law is to observe 
these rights in both a moral and social sense. 

Civicly, law is the very backbone of the 
Judicial system whose duty it is to mete out 
justice. Without a guide, such as the law, 
Which is formulated for and by the governed, 
the legal branches of our society would have 
no means of preserving the ideals that we 
as Americans hold dear. The statue of un- 
biased justice weighs not only mercy on her 
Scale, but the law as well. It Is only in this 
Way that she can arrive at a just decision. 

All law is not perfect, indeed there are 
many that should be altered or repealed en- 
tirely, but without an established precept 
Tor all to follow, there could be no harmony, 
no justice, and no peace. Unchecked pas- 
sions can only lead to the detriment of so- 
Clety and the human spirit. 

The great statesman Daniel Webster once 
Said, “Liberty exists in proportion to whole- 
some restraint." Today when liberty is be- 
Coming the battle cry of the millions of the 
World's oppressed, freedom and all it stands 
for has undergone a critical analysis. Un- 
fortunately while in the process of analysis, 
Webster's words with regard to restraint have 
been pushed into the background or forgot- 
ten completely. Many do not realize that 
without a check on our own liberties, the 
Tights of others would be encroached upon. 
A man who, feels it is a prohibition of his 
liberty to be subject to the mandates of the 
law, endangers not only his safety but the 
very freedom he cries for. We must all real- 
ize the need for certain curtallments in or- 
der to promote the welfare of all and the 
common good. The standard to be followed 
is one which everyone can understand and 
therefore obey, in other words, law, without 
Which no man’s Integrity and inviolability 
are safe. 

I feel that that the growing flame of crime 
and bigotry in the world is flamed by the 
total disregard for the rights of others, and 
the ignoring of the intrinsic dignity of man. 
This rate of infamy will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to rise unless responsible citizens wake 
up to their duty to obey the law, and in- 
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corporate this respect in their children. 
The man who gets a ticket for doing 60 in a 
25-mile zone, and then proceeds to decry 
loudly of the “injustice” of it, hardly sheds 
good example to those who look up to him. 
Nor do the so-called Americans, who 
preach, “Liberty and justice for all.“ and 
then proceed to scream curses at frightened 
Negro children trying to get a decent edu- 
cation at a white school, a school that their 
parents’ taxes helped to build. We must all 
realize that law is not the infallible answer 
to the world’s problems, the magic elixer for 
curing what alls you, but it is a workable 
guide, formulated by the heart’s blood of 
honest men, and tried and tested through 
crisis and everyday experience. Law is flex- 
ible, it can be changed ff the need arises, but 
It is up to interested citizens, who care 
enough to take a hand in the molding of 
the future, to take the initiative in making 
sure that all our laws are as just and un- 
biased as human fallibility can make them. 

The key to the door of peace rests in the 
hands of people such as this—the leaders of 
today and the heirs of tomorrow. That key 
is the law. With it we can open the door to 
a better world, without it we may very well 
all perish in the frigid flood of our own lazi- 
ness and indifference. 


{Third prize] 
OBSERVE THE Law: Key TO ORDER, JUSTICE, 
AND FREEDOM 


(By Joseph Pietrzyk. Manville High School, 
Manville, N.J.) 

When Robinson Crusoe lived alone on 
his island, he had no need for law. There 
was no one who could interfere with Cru- 
soe's right to complete and unrestricted 
freedom of action. But as soon as Friday 
appeared on the scene all that was changed; 
a social relationship had to be established. 
There was a chance of conflict between Cru- 
soe’s rights and those of his servant. This 
necessitated the institution of law in order 
to preserve order, freedom, and justice. 

The purpose of law is to define and make 
clear the relationship among Individuals and 
between the individuals and society. Laws 
are usually developed from the customs. of 
the people. This accounts for the variation 
of laws in different sections of the world 
and at different times in history. It is char- 
acteristic of society that what is done by the 
majority of the people in a given situation 
takes on the connotation of what ought to 
be done. Thus law is born. 

At first glance, the negative nature of law 
appears to be its most paramount feature. 
One gets the impression that the basic pur- 
pose of law is to inhibit freedom. But upon 
closer inspection we find that laws actually 
preserve the backbone of freedom. For ex- 
ample, the Bill of Rights, part of the law 
of the land, guarantees our basic human 
freedoms. Law attempts to give each person 
as much liberty of action as deemed possible 
in accordance with the liberty of others. 
Law establishes the rules of the game: in Its 
positive sense it guarantees you your free- 
doms; In its negative sense it restricts your 
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In spelling out the rules of the game, 
society creates order in what might other- 
wise be chaos. Because the rules of the 
game are created without reference to any 
specific individual, justice is preserved. 
Since we cannot all be, nor would we want 
to be, Crusoes living alone on an island, we 
cannot have unrestricted freedom of action. 
However, in defining the rules of the game, 
society guarantees each of us freedom from 
arbitrary restriction. 

There is a sophism: “laws are made to be 
broken.” Whether done intentionally or 
otherwise, when laws are broken, the smooth 
functioning of society is disrupted. No 
longer are life and property endangered only 
by accidents; now they become threatened 
by malicious design. Order becomes fear. 
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The impartiality of society's. laws is re- 
placed by the highly selective and selfish 
whims of the armed bandits. Justice ceascs 
to exist. To combat this evil in its midst, 
society's law enforcement agencies must 
assume greater-than- normal powers to 
restore order and justice. Hence, freedom 
gives way to varying degrees of martial law. 

If this undesirable situation emerges when 
society’s laws are broken, just imagine a 
world without laws. It would be a world 
in which brute force, cunning and treachery 
would be the primary prerequisites for sur- 
vival. It is possible for man to survive in 
such a world, for man is part animal and 
animals abound in the jungle whose only 
law is survival. But does such a world give 
birth to man’s higher nature; does it permit 
the emergence of a Michelangelo, a Shake- 
speare, a Bacon, or a Beethoven? Laws 
preserve order by laying basic foundations 
which prevent, to a great extent, irrational 
or undesirable acts. If laws cannot com- 
pletely end crime, it can maintain enough 
order to make civilization possible. With- 
out law, the civilized world as we know it 
would not exist. With law, civilization is 
not only possible, it is cherished and nur- 
tured. Civilization in turn, because it 
needs them for its own advance, puts a 
priority on order, justice, and freedom. 
Hence, law, the guaranteer of order, justice, 
and freedom, is the key to maintaining a 
civilized world. 


Pilgrimage to the Alamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O) 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, every 
year hundreds of thousands of visitors 
pass through the Alamo, symbol of free- 
dom in Texas. 

The Alamo is more than an ancient 
church, mission fort, or battleground. It 
is a living symbol of courage and devo- 
tion to the ideals which we all hold dear. 

Lt. Gen. Robert W. Burns recently led 
a pilgrimage of those who paid their re- 
spects to the heroes of the Alamo. His 
remarks remind us of what the Alamo 
was and what it is today and what it 
means to all of us. 

It is proper and desirable we publish 
them here: 

REMARKS RY Lr. GEN, ROBERT W. BURNS, COM- 
MANDER, AIR TRAINING COMMAND, AT THE 
ALAMO PILGRIMAGE, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
We gather here today on this hallowed 

ground to pay tribute to those who gave their 

lives at the Alamo for the cause that makes 
men free. 

Each man who died here had to ask him- 
self at some point prior to that final battle, 
am I willing to fight and die for the in- 
dependence and freedom I so fervently want? 
How that question was answered, by each 
of those men, is now recorded history for all 
future generations to know. 

Other men in other places have had to 
answer that same question. I can but reflect 
upon the long, silent line of men who gave 
their lives for freedom before and after that 
great battle which took place upon the 
ground where we now stand. 

Each of us here have had to, or will have 
to, answer the question. Are we prepared 
to die for the cause of freedom? If we fall 
to answer that challenge, then we have be- 
trayed not only those who laid down their 
lives at the Alamo, but also the thousands 
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who have died since in the many battles 
throughout the world. 

There are men at this moment answering 
the challenge to defend our freedom with 
their lives. They are prepared to stand and 
fight, They too have crossed the line drawn 
with sword in the sand and are ready to be 
counted among the brave when and if the 
time should come. 

As we go forth ‘with our everyday lives, let 
us honor those who died for us. However, 
at the same time, let us honor the living who 
are defending today our frontiers, These are 
the men in the swampy foxholes of Vietnam 
and wherever freedom's frontiers may be. 
They are the men who guard our country by 
land, sea, and air, 

We live in precarious times. A goodly part 
of the world wants our way of life destroyed 
to place us and our children in slavery, As 
long as such evil forces threaten our prin- 
ciples, free men and women, whether in or 
out of uniform, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, must be prepared to give their lives 
as the price for freedom. When free man 
runs away from having to pay that price, then 
he loses his freedom and becomes a slave. 

Freedom is not an accepted way of life. It 
had to be fought for. After it was won, it has 
had to be guarded and protected. It will al- 
ways have to be guarded and protected. 

There were 186 men who died here to win 
freedom for their country, for their loved 
ones, and their descendants, Let us be will- 
ing to make such a sacrifice for our country, 
our loved ones, and our descendants. 

Let not these men to have died in vain. 
Let us demonstrate to the world that the peo- 
ple of the United States of America and the 
great State of Texas will still defend our free- 
dom and our way of life. 


Address by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew 
F. Quinn, Pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church, West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, at Dedication Ceremonies of 
the New Parish School and Rectory 
of St. Joseph Roman Catholic Church 
in Rosebank, Staten Island, N. V., 
April 26, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, April 26, 1964, I 
had the pleasure and honor of partici- 
pating in the solemn blessing and dedi- 
cation of the new school and rectory of 
the Church of St. Joseph in Rosebank, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 

His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man was the guest of honor and blessed 
the school and rectory. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John M. Villani, pastor of St. 
Joseph Church, welcomed the distin- 
guished guests and members of the 
clergy and introduced Mr. Victor Morone, 
trustee, who gave an address on behalf 
of the trustees of the church. 

The Honorable Albert Maniscalco, bor- 
ough president of Staten Island, cited the 
great contribution to the city of the 
Catholic school system. 
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Choral selections were given under the 
direction of Mother Celestine, principal 
of St. Joseph School; Mrs. Agnes Mor- 
gan, music teacher; and Mrs. Josephine 
Tagliamonte, choir director. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to include the 
dedicatory address given by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Andrew F. Quinn, pastor of Sacred 
Heart Church, West New Brighton, 
Staten Island: 

ADDRESS BY THE RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR 
ANDREW F. Quinn, Pastor or SACRED HEART 
CHURCH, West New BRIGHTON, STATEN 
ISLAND, AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF 
THE New PARISH SCHOOL AND RECTORY OF. 
Sr. JosePH's R. C. CHURCH IN ROSEBANE, 
STATEN ISLAND, ON SUNDAY, APRIL 26, 1964 


Your Eminence, Monsignor Villani, Mr. 
Borough President, my brother priests, dear 
sisters, distinguished guests, parishioners, 
and friends of St. Joseph's Parish, it Is char- 
acteristic of His Eminence that despite the 
pressure and burden of a relentless schedule, 
and despite the great fatigue which such a 
schedule necessarily involves, he accepted, 
not only willingly, but with alacrity and joy, 
Monsignor Villani’s eager invitation to dedi- 
cate this school. 

You and I have assembled today to share 
in this dedication. An so it is fitting that 
we discuss, briefly, the reason which impelled 
you to bulld this school and the reason you 
send your children here to study. 

Education, today, comprises a vast field. 
Some spheres of education are concerned 
almost exclusively with established facts. 
Other fields of education, besides being con- 
cerned with facts, are concerned to a great 
extent with theorles and speculations sug- 
gested by those facts. Still other areas of 
education are concerned with events, fre- 
quently of the past, and these sciences not 
only ascertain the events, but they go beyond 
that, to interpret them, to discover their 
causes and effects, and on the basis of their 
conclusions, they chart courses of action for 
the future. 

Hence, while the establishing of facts and 
the chronicling of events must, of necessity, 
comprise a large part of any education, it 
is equally clear that the interpretation we 
place on facts and events, the conclusions we 
draw from them and the theories we project 
from them—these too comprise a large and 
formidable part of education. Indeed, it is 
in this area, rather than in the area of naked 
fact, that the decisions are taken which most 
intimately and most profoundly affect our 
lives in politics, economics, law, labor, and 
other fields. 

The ideas the student forms in this large 
judgmental area of education are greatly in- 
fluenced and to a large extent even deter- 
mined by the philosophy of life to which 
his school subscribes. An interesting illus- 
tration of the influence of philosophy on 
interpretation was afforded us a few years 
ago when the Russians propelled the first 
satellite into space. It was a stupendous sci- 
entific feat. Despite initial suspicion on the 
part of many, it soon became apparent that 
the fact of the Russian achievement was in- 
disputable. One of their Commissars, I be- 
lieve it was the Minister of Culture, speaking 
from the point of view of materialistic phi- 
losophy, declared that this triumph of Com- 
munist technology had annihilated the argu- 
ment for the existence of God. Since man 
had placed a satellite in the heavens, it was 
so longer necessary to postulate the existence 
of God to explain the earth, the moon, the 
sun, and the stars. 

We, looking at the same scientific fact, but 
viewing it with our philosophical back- 
ground, would draw a very different conclu- 
sion. We would say that just as the Rus- 
sian satellite would not be in orbit unless it 
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had been put in orbit, so the great heavenly 
bodies would not be there unless they had 
been put there. We would say that just as 
the Russian satellite postulates a satellite- 
maker who was highly intelligent and who 
knew what he was doing, so the planets, 
which are far more complex, postulate a 
Maker who is highly intelligent and who has 
the power to thrust them into space and to 
send as many of them as He will coursing 
through the heavens. We are too scientific 
and too incredulous to believe you can have 
an effect without a proportionate cause. 

We take it as beyond cavil, that in the 
fast judgmental area of education—an area 
which profoundly influences the lives of 
men—the thoughts of the students are 
largely determined by the philosophy of life 
professed by the school in which they are 
studying. 

The phrase, philosophy of life,” is rather 
high sounding, but ultimately this term ts 
reducible to our concepts of God and man. 
Now, there are two basic concepts of God and 
man which are struggling to win the al- 
legiance of men’s minds in the world today. 
One is the materialistic concept which finds 
its fullest ard most logical expression in 
communism; the other, the religious concept. 
The Communist concept, as we said, is 
avowedly materialistic. It teaches that 
there is only matter and the derivatives of 
matter, There is no God. Man is an ani- 
mal, albeit a highly evolved animal, but he 
is nothing more. 

The religious concept, on the other hand, 
is avowedly spiritual, It says that besides 
matter and material forces there is vital 
spiritual reality, human and divine. There 
isa God. Man, it is true, is an animal, but 
an animal with a spiritual soul endowed with 
godlike gifts. 

These two basic concepts of God and man 
have given rist to two broad philosophies or 
views of life The Communist-materialist 
view teaches the child that man’s origin is 
unknown; that he has no fixed, predeter- 
mined purpose here; that the major goal of 
his life must be productivity, primarily for 
the state, secondly for himself; that a sub- 
ordinate goal in life is physical, intellectual, 
and cultural enjoyment, always subordinated, 
however, to the major goal of productivity 
for the state. The student is told by mate- 
rialism that his ultimate destiny is oblivion— 
there is nothing beyond the grave. 

The religious view of life, however, 
teaches the child that man has been created 
by God out of love; that because of this com- 
mon paternity of God, all men are brothers; 
that man is in the world to know, love, and 
serve his Father who is in Heaven, and to 
know, love, and serve his brother on earth: 
that this dual service conspires to the goal 
of life, which is righteousness or virtue and 
it leads man to his destiny, which is Paradise. 

Now these two philosophies, or views of 
life—the Communist-materialist and the 
religious—have each begotten a theory of 
education. The Communist theory holds 
that the paramount purposes of education 
is to take the individual and train him so 
that he will become the productive utensil 
of the state. The education of the citizen Is 
to be planned and regimented so that when 
his training is over, he will fit, like a cog- 
wheel in a machine, wherever the govern- 
ment wishes to place him. Finally, com- 
munism in implementing its philosophy of 
life and education, appeals for motivation 
to fear and hatred because these passions, 
inflammatory as they are—easily aroused, 
„easily sustained and, what is most important, 
easily directed—are presumed to be the most 
effective sources of stimulation for an ani- 
mal, even a highly evolved one. 

The purpose of education in the religious 
conception finds its best generic expression 
in the words of Christ when he said: “I am 
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come that they may have life and have it 
Dore abundantly.” Education should con- 
tribute to the fullness of life—spiritual life, 
moral life, intellectual life, cultural life, 
physical life, economic life, social life, politi- 
cal life. That is the great purpose of educa- 
tion: To bring man to the fullest abundance 
of life in all its aspects. 

In between the two philosophies of educa- 
tion we have been considering—the mate- 
Tialistic and the religious—Ues a third which 
wa may call the secularist. It is the com- 
promise system which predominates in our 
country. Although this system is strongly 
anti-Communist and although it gives a fine 
education as far as it goes, its contention is 
that education should neither arm nor 
deny the.existence of God and the spiritual- 
ity of the soul. Education should prescind 
from these matters and confine itself to the 
academic training of the student. 

Now, the reason you have built this school 
and are sending your children here to study 
is because you are convinced that in the 
Tace of the widespread materialism of our 
day, academic training, highly important 
though it is, is not enough. Academic train- 
ing is only a part of life’s story; you feel that 
the student should be given the. whole 
Story; he should learn of his origin, his 
nature, his purpose, his ultimate goal. In 
& word, he should be given a philosophy 
of life as well as an academic training. 
Basically, therefore, you have erected this 
building and your children are studying 
here because this school is committed to 
the Christian philosophy of life and it is 
Staffed by qualified, devoted teachers who 
have sound religious convictions. 

What does this commitment to the Chris- 


of his dignity and value. He is taught that 
as a child of God, he ls endowed with in- 
tellect and free will, and that in virtue of 
these gifts he is responsible for his actions. 
tug 


that he must strive to develop himself and 
make the fullest use of his abilities in 
serv: 


theories, the state is ultimately the source 
of our rights. And what the state has given, 
the State can take away. Thus, the concept 
of inalienable rights on which so much of 
our American way of life Is built, is meaning- 
ful only in the hypothesis of a God whose 
authority and whose gift even the State must 
respect. Our student is taught that he 
cannot make capricious use of these inalien- 
able rights, that they are steppingstones to 
the fulfillment of his obligations. 

To imibue a student with a sense of his 
aignity and to unfold for him the purpose 
Of life and his final destiny is to give him a 
Sense of direction in the -world—something 
Which is lacking in much of education to- 
day. Some of our educators have to travel a 
Toad to its very end before they recognize 
Where it 1s leading. Our time needs educa- 
tors with a sense of direction—men who 
know what the starting point is and who 
know where they are supposed to be going so 
that they can recognize where a trend is 
leading before they have led their following 
Tar afield. This sense of direction Catholic 
education strives to impart. 
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Education should give a person a sense of 
values: it should teach him that there is a 
hierarchy of worth in life and that the less 
valuable must yield to the more valuable. 
From the time we ask the child in catechism, 
“Of which must I take more care, my body 
or my soul?” we begin to inculcate that 
hierarchy of values. When the child looks 
up and sees the crucifix on the wall, he learns 
the lessons of magnanimity and forgiveness. 
“Father forgive them for they know not 
what they do.” “Unless you forgive each 
one of you your brother from your hearts, 
your Heavenly Father will not forgive you.” 

Education should provide a student with 
a gage of success and failure. It should let 
him know that when life is over the great 
question will be, not “How much did you 
make? “What did you take out of Hie?” 
“What did you give?” “What contribution 
have you made?” In this regard, our stu- 
dents hear the words of St. John which 
we repeat daily in the mass, “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, and the Son so loved us that he gave 
himself for our redemption.” Giving is the 
Christian gage of success or failure—not 
taking. Education should supply a student 
with motivation. Our students hear the 
words of their Divine Teacher telling them 
that one day an account will be required of 
them. They hear Him say further: “To 
whom much is given, of him much will be 
required.” They come to understand that 
in studies and in life the standard should 
he the best will do.“ 

Education should give a student unfalter- 
ing devotion to truth. Our students see 
their Divine Teacher in the supreme hour 
of His life as He stood before the Prince of 
this world. Just a little deviation from the 
truth could have saved His life. And yet, our 
students hear Him say: For this was I born, 
and for this came I into the world, that I 
should give testimony to the truth.” And 
He paid for His testimony with His life. 

Education should develop in the student 
an awareness of his position as a citizen, a 
knowledge of his obligations to the commu- 
nity, a sense of loyalty and devotion to his 
country. We are proud that in our country 
a Catholic education is considered by many 
to be prima facie evidence of unquestioned 
loyalty. 

Education should impress upon the stu- 
dent the importance and the consequence of 
decision. If life were merely an almless 
stroll, it would not matter much what path 
we chose; but if life is a purposeful journey, 
and if we are to arrive at a definite destina- 
tion, then the choice of paths is all impor- 
tant. We must have a sense of urgency 
about life for life is short and there is much 
work to be done. Our Divine Teacher tells 
us that we should work while yet there is 
day, for soon the night will come when no 
man can work. 

Finally, and importantly, education should 
be sufficiently liberal to develop the esthetic 
and cultural faculties of man so that he can 
derive pleasure and satisfaction from lfe. 
Our educational system makes ample allow- 
ance for pleasure, enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion. Much of our satisfaction in life is the 
fruit of toll; the rest of it, the blossom of 
Pleasure. Both of these satisfactions are 
good and both are emphasized in our edu- 
cation. However, we also make it clear that 
the satisfactions and joys of life are like 
refreshment and rest on a journey—they 
are placed there to solace and encourage us 
on our way; we are not supposed to settle 
down and make them the central object of 
our lives. 

This, in brief, is the Christian philosophy 
of life, It is because devoted nuns and lay- 
teachers couple this philosophy of life with 
academic excellence that you have built this 
school and are sending your children here 
to study. 
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International Law Book Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest programs to further human 
relations and understanding being oper- 
ated today is the International Law Book 
Exchange. The director of the exchange, 
Carl A. Durkee, of Pikesville, Md., de- 
serves a great deal of credit for his efforts 
and contributions to this worthy cause. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing article by Carl A. Durkee from the 
American Bar Association Journal de- 
scribing the work and activities of the 
International Law Book Exchange: 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Law Book EXCHANGE 


(By Carl A. Durkee, of the Maryland Bar 
(Pikesville) ) 


In the October 1962, issue of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, Justice William 
O. Douglas wrote, “As I have traveled the 
farthest reaches of the world, I have found 
practically no libraries of legal and political 
literature from which the new leaders could 
understand how to design a free so- 
cicty. In the northern region of Nigeria, 
for instance, the court has relied on U.S, 
Supreme Court cases—but the source of in- 
formation had to be excerpts from Amer- 
ican law in ‘Basu'’s Commentary upon the 
Constitution of India.“ 

A Pikesville, Md., lawyer read this. He 
knew, as most lawyers know, that thou- 
sands of volumes of law books are dis- 
carded in the United States each year. It 
seemed that they, could fill the great need 
recognized by Justice Douglas, 

The Pikesyille, Md., Lions Club agreed to 
operate a program for the collection and 
distribution of these books and the interna- 
tional law book exchange was created. The 
members went to work. One made avail. 
able a warehouse to collect, store, and in- 
ventory the books. Another agreed to be 
responsible for collections. One of the 
lawyers in the club agreed to act as liaison 
with the local bar association. Funds were 
appropriated. As each task presented it- 
self, someone interested in the program 
whose business or profession qualified him 
to handle it pitched in. Stationery, print- 
ing, and duplicating were handled by a 
member in the printing business. 

Justice Douglas agreed to lend his sup- 
port by acting as honorary chairman of the 
program. Other leaders of the bench and 
bar as well as religious leaders joined the 
effort. 

Letters were sent to law book publishers, 
lawyers, and law libraries to locate books. 
Members met with many people who might 
be interested in obtaining books or in help- 
ing the 

It was felt that foreign missions and world- 
wide mission organizations would be helpful 
in locating schools, governments, and stu- 
dents that could use books. Today, with the 
help of the book program, the Church Pe- 
riodical Club of the Diocese of Maryland and 
a lawbook publisher, St. Paul's University 
of Tokyo has a complete set of American 
Jurisprudence, as well as a complete set of 
U.S. Supreme Court Reports and a US. 
Digest. 

Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., Director of 
the Peace Corps, has recognized the need for 
such a program. In the American Bar Asso- 
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ciation Journal (May 1963, p. 456) he 
quoted James Paul of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School who noted, “There are 
very few lawbooks in the West [of Africa]. 
If the common law is to survive, help must 
be forthcoming, quickly, to give law and the 
profession a foothold,” 

The Committee on American Citizenship 
of the American Bar Association has ex- 
pressed a willingness to cooperate with the 
program, Pamphlet copies of “Sources of 
Our Liberties,” have been sent to schools, 
government agencies and student in Korea, 
Taiwan, Japan, Indonesia, Hong Kong, Ethio- 
pia, Nyasaland, the Philippines, Nigeria, and 
Tanganyika. 

Pan-American World Airways is cooperat- 
ing with the program in distributing the 
books. A number of law libraries and law- 
book publishers are cooperating. 

Legal periodicals, appellate decisions (all 
courts, sets, volumes, or advance sheets), 
legal encyclopedias, textbooks, casebooks, 
dictionaries, and any other books on law and 
government are all useful. The greatest de- 
mand has been for U.S. Supreme Court Re- 
ports, legal encyclopedias, casebooks of the 
kind used in law school, back issues of the 
American Bar Association Journal and cer- 
tain law reviews. Recipients who have re- 
quired specific books or sets have been the 
easiest to help. 

Due to the available warehousing and cleri- 
cal facilities, parts of sets are perfectly ac- 
ceptable. Older books such as “Corpus 
Juris” and “Ruling Case Law” have great 
value to students interested in the basis of 
Anglo-American jurisprudence. 

Any group or individuals that have books 
or want to help may write to the Interna- 
tional Lawbook Exchange, 900 Reisterstown 
Road, Pikesville, Md. The same is true of 
any persons or groups that need books. 


Remarks of Hon. Frank M. Clark, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, Before 
the Second International Road Fed- 
eration Pacific Regional Conference, 
Tokyo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, to- 
gether with three other members of the 
House Public Works Committee, it was 
my distinct privilege and honor to rep- 
resent the United States at the Second 
International Road Federation Pacific 
Regional Conference at Tokyo, Japan. 

This international Conference was 
held between the dates of April 16 and 
26 and was attended by almost 900 dele- 
gates representing 34 nations, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable Frank M. CLARK, Demo- 

_ crat, was one of the featured speakers 
at the opening session, and did a mag- 
nificent job in expressing the point of 

view of the US. Government, as seen 
through the eyes of a member of a com- 
mittee of Congress charged with the re- 
sponsibility of shaping our Nation's road 


programs. 
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I take this opportunity to place in the 
Recorp the speech delivered by our dis- 
tinguished colleague: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE FRANE M. CLARK, 
DEMOCRAT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, MEMBER OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON Puste Wonks, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S. CONGRESS, AT THE 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL ROAD FEDERATION 
PACIFIC REGIONAL CONFERENCE, TOKYO 


It is a genuine pleasure to address this 
distinguished group, convened here from the 
four corners of the world to discuss high- 
ways and highway transport. We who are 
so closely involved with road problems in 
the United States sometimes tend toward 
myopia; we are so engrossed with trying to 
meet the ever-mounting traffic requirements 
within our own borders that we fail to give 
due recognition to the struggles going on in 
other countries to solve the same problems. 

We sometimes forget, in fact, that the 3.5 
million miles of roads and streets in the 
United States are actually part of a global 
transportation network that is no stronger 
than its weakest link. I believe the world 
and regional meetings sponsored by the In- 
ternational Road Federation are valuable in 
strengthening this concept of a global trans- 
portation system, geared to present and fu- 
ture needs. It is only through the inter- 
change of ideas, face to face, among the high- 
way experts of the world, that we make 
progress toward solving our mutual prob- 
lems. 


So I appreciate this opportunity to make 
a small contribution to this Conference from 
the point of view of a U.S. Congressman who 
has responsibilities for the progress and con- 
duct of the highway program in my country. 
As most of you know, the core of our present 
program is the National System of Interstate 
Highways, a 41,000-mile network of modern, 
limited access highways, crisscrossing our 
country from coast to coast and border to 
border. Work on the Interstate System be- 
gan in earnest in 1956 and we expect to have 
it completed in 1972. 

As of now we have about 17,000 miles of 
this system open to traffic and another 5,000 
miles are under construction. This progress 
has been accomplished since 1956 when Con- 
gress authorized the expansion and accelera- 
tion of the various Federal-State highway 
programs. During the same period work has 
been completed on more than 166,000 miles 
of highways not on the Interstate System. 

Capital expenditures for roads in the 
United States this year will exceed $8 billion 
for the first time in history, This compares 
with about $7.83 billion in 1963—and $43 
billion in 1955. The portion contributed by 
the Federal Government has risen from some 
$700 million in 1955 to the neighborhood of 
$3.6 billion in 1964. 

These figures give some indication of the 
progress we are making toward providing 
a road network attuned to the needs of a 
dynamically expanding population and one 
that is gravitating more and more toward 
our urban centers. The Congress has given 
us reasonable assurance that roadbuilding 
activity in the United States will continue 
at the same high level for the next 8 years. 
But there is presently no assurance for the 
years after 1972. 

For that reason a great deal of expert 
thinking, in and out of Congress, is being 
directed to the question: “After 1972, 
What?” Such thinking is by no means pre- 
mature. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956, which set the present program in mo- 
tion, had its roots in studies dating back to 
1938—and a lot of discussions even before 
then. 

The concern is of two kinds. First there 
is the concern about the severe effect on the 
economy if the current level of highway ac- 
tivity were sharply curtailed. 
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By 1972 there will have been a steady 
flow of Federal interstate money for 15 
years averaging $2.5 billion a year. In terms 
of employment alone., the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads calculates that highway con- 
struction by all levels of government will 
provide jobs for 870,000 workers this year. 
Contractors will employ 370,000 of these on 
road and bridge construction and another 
500,000 workers will be employed off the site 
in the production of materials and equip- 
ment and other indirect employment result- 
ing from the highway program. Obviously 
then, to cut off or sharply reduce the pro- 
gram after 1972 would cause tremendous 
economic dislocations. 

Of even greater importance, though, is 
the need to plan for the future transporta- 
tion requirements of our citizens. Today, 
we have 82 million motor vehicles on our 
roads and streets and this number will rise 
to more than 110 million in 1972. I spoke 
earlier of the increasing urbanization of our 
population. And at the risk of boring this 
audience with statistics, let me cite an- 
other one or two. While the total mileage 
of roads and streets in the United States 
rose only eight-tenths of 1 percent from 
1956 to 1962, the municipal mileage in- 
creased an average of 3 percent a year 
throughout the period. 

These were some of the consiedrations 
that led my colleague, Representative GEORGE 
M. Fatton, chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Public Roads, to come to grips 
with the problem. He has introduced in the 
Congress a bill providing for a comprehensive 
survey of highway needs after 1972. The 
study will be made by the Secretary of 
Commerce with the cooperation of the 50 
State highway departments. A report will 
be made to the Congress in 1967 so that 
planning can begin early for the post-1972 


program. 

The U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, an 
agency of the Department of Commerce, is 
already at work on the study and the head 
on the Bureau, Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator Rex M. Whitton, has said: 

“The underlying problem, as I see it, will 
be to forecast our long-range transportation 
needs, which means, first, forecasting future 
growth and changes of our population and 
economy, both in size and nature. 

“We will have to examine the possibili- 
ties of change in transportation itself, 
through both technology and public de- 
sires, and considering both mass and individ- 
ual transport of persons and goods.” 

The areas of investigation are many. The 
study will consider whether the Interstate 
System—now limited by law to 41,000 
miles—should be expanded; whether the 
present 90 percent Federal contribution to 
the cost should be continued after 1972 or 
reduced; whether new and special provision 
should be made for urban roads and streets: 
what to do about some 2,300 miles of toll 
roads incorporated into a system otherwise 
free of tolls. 

These are some of the questions that the 
study will seek to answer. So today, and in 
‘the months and years ahead, we're approach- 
ing another crossroads in the long history 
of the Federal aid highway program in the 
United States. This program is the prod- 
uct of a unique Federal-State partnership 
which began in 1916 and we hope will con- 
tinue for many years to come. 2 

I am confident that the highway adminis- 
trators will accurately define the prob- 
lems as they will exist after 1972. Then 
it will be up to the legislators to provide 
sound and equitable financing to see the 
program through. Those of us who are 
responsible for this aspect of the program no 
longer look upon transportation as a na- 
ee problem but one having global signif- 
cance. 
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Big Government Wins—Small Boy Loses 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, far too 
often some little-known Government 
regulation emerges to alert us of ever- 
present Federal regimentation and con- 


trol. 

A graphic example is described in an 
excellent edito: which appeared in 
the April 25, Lyons Daily News, in my 
congressional district. I insert the edi- 
torial so my colleagues may be aware of 
a ridiculous regulation which deprived 
an 8-year-old boy of an opportunity to 
earn money, practice thrift, and learn 
responsibility: 

GOVERNMENT KILLS LYONS Business 

Our Federal Government, which spends 
millions of dollars each year investigating 
and prosecuting monopolists in the business 
world, has conferred upon itself a monopoly 
which has thrown out of business one of 
Lyons' newest, and youngest, businessmen, 

Eight-year-old Mark Hannah, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dan Hannah, recently began de- 
livering statements at the end of the month, 
from the News to other firms in the business 
district. Then, several days later, he would 
deliver checks from the publishing com- 
pany for its month's bills. He was paid 3 
cents for each piece, which meant several 
dollars each month for him, and a savings 
of a couple of dollars for the firm. 

Several dollars is a lot of money for an 8- 
year-old, but the job was more than that. 
It taught Mark responsibility, and he is the 
type of boy who proves to his elders he can 
handle the responsibilty they show in him. 

The little business had just gotten through 
its “shakedown cruise” (and a local florist 
had given Mark a potted plant, as it does 
all new businesses in town) when it was 
pointed out (by a person not connected with 
the postal d t) that such delivery 
was in violation of postal regulations. 

Because this seemed ridiculous, a check 
Was made with the General Counsel of the 
Post Office Department in Washington. 
Sure enough, a boy cannot be hired to do 
such delivery work for a firm, unless he is 
& regular employee of that firm. 

The department acknowledges the fact 
the regulation is not strictly enforced. And, 
the General Counsel said that he delivered 
such statements and bills when he was a 
lad, and would have been pretty burned up 
over having someone stop him from earning 
a little extra money every now and then. 

We suppose we could haye Mark continue 
and if anyone raised the point, we could say 
he was a reguiar employee. But, that would 
be bending the law, and that is a pretty 
poor policy to be teaching an 8-year-old boy 
in his first business venture. 

We firmly believe that youngsters who 
learn the value of responsibility and busi- 
ness sense at an early age will reap harvests 
from it throughout his life. Now we find 
that a Government regulation—not strictly 
enforced, evidently, but still a regulation— 
prevents such teachings in at least one 
regard; and does it strictly so the Govern- 
Ment can have a monopoly for its business, 
although it feel monopolies of private busi- 
nesses are wrong. 

It becomes quite evident why the Govern- 
ment thinks monopolies are wrong—P EJ. 
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Practical Politics—An Elective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
seems to be an appropriate time to take 
a look at what one company is doing to 
further its employees’ interest m the se- 
lection of their elected officials. 

About 6 years ago, Aerojet-General 
Corp., inspired by its board chairman, 
Dan A. Kimball, a Democrat, initiated a 
good citizenship program for its em- 
ployees. Mr. W. E. Zisch, president of 
the company and a Republican, thought 
it an excellent idea from then on each 
election year has seen this company im- 
vesting money and time to train its 
workers for political action. Zisch 
states: 

Good citizenship begins when all of us are 
ready as individuals to back our favorites 
with our money as well as our votes. 


I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the Miami Herald recently and which 
points up the effective job being done at 
Aerojet-General : 

PRACTICAL POLITICS—AN ELECTIVE 


Money for political campaigns is unlike 
the weather in one way. Nearly everybody 
complains about it, but at least half a mil- 
lion Americans are doing something about it. 

The 500,000 are workers trained in prac- 
tical politics during the past 5 or 6 years 
through courses provided by their employ- 
ers. The popularity of the nonpartisan pro- 
gram among employees was reported last 
month to businessmen attending the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute on Industrial Relations at Hollywood, 
Fla. 

Why should companies invest time and 
money to train their workers for political 
action? The answer comes from W. E. Zisch, 
president of Aerojet-General, which pio- 
neered in the field 6 years ago: “Good cit- 
izenship begins when all of us are ready 
as individuals to back our favorites with our 
money as well as our votes. Individual re- 
sponsibility is the basis of success in civic 
affairs as in any other cooperative endeavor.” 

Aerojet-General has launched its fourth 
good citizenship program in preparation for 
this year's national political . The 
need is described by Aerojet's board chair- 
man, Dan A, Kimball, a Democrat, who sold 
the idea to Zisch, a Republican, and other 
company chiefs in 1958. 

“About $20 million will be needed for the 
1964 presidential campaign,” says Mr. Kim- 
ball, “And close to 10 times that amount 
will be needed for all candidates, local, State 
and congressional. The broader the basis of 
giving, the less the chance for big con- 
tributors to inordinately influence the choice 
of the electorate.” 

The response of Aerojet's employees, who 
numbered more than 33,000 during the 1962 
campaign, shows_what can be done. More 
than 24,000 of them contributed an average 
of $4 each to the party or candidates of their 
choice that year. 

Four dollars is a sum within the reach of 
most workers, yet the total contributed by 
Aerojet employees reached an impressive 
$97,000. It was a sharp increase over the 
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$25,000 which they invested in political cam- 
paigns in 1958 and their $60,000 in 1960. 

In addition, Aerojet employees swelled the 
ranks of “new voters” by registering at the 
rate of 2.000 in 1958 and 5,000 each in 1960 
and 1962. 

Aerojet's program is run by volunteer com- 
mittees—one Democratic, one Republican. 
They hold after-hours rallies in company 
cafeterias during each campaign. Some 
work at local party headquarters in their 
home communities. Others serve as pre- 
cinct captains. A few run as candidates for 
minor offices. 

Aerojet's role is to stimulate nonpartisan 
interest in the elections through publicity 
on bulletin boards and in employee publica- 
tions. Starting in 1960, the company of- 
fered a payroll deduction system to encour- 
age donations to political campaigns. The 
accounting costs have been ruled tax-de- 
ductible by the Internal Revenue Service. 

If Mr. Kimball's figures are correct, U.S. 
politics this year will be a $220 million busi- 
ness. Aerojet and companies with similar 
programs are demonstrating how these mil- 
lions can be raised in a way that promises 
to revivify and purify American politics. 


J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. 1 our col- 
league, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WIS I, recently introduced a 
resolution in the House offering con- 
gratulations and gratitude to J. Edgar 
Hoover on the 40th anniversary of his 
appointment as Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The 40th an- 
niversary date of his appointment is May 
10, 1964, and the thoughtful resolution 
of our colleague thanks him for his years 
of devoted service and expresses the 
hope that he will continue in his present 
office for many years to come. 

I would like to join in this resolution 
honoring this great man. 

Just as Chief Justice John Marshall 
is credited with adding flesh to the 
skeleton of the Constitution of our new 
Nation during his 34 years incumbency 
in the Supreme Court, so we can also say 
of J. Edgar Hoover that he organized 
and developed the FBI to a new concept 
of law enforcement. He brought forth 
and matured an organization the like of 
which has no comparison in history, 
either here or abroad. Down through 
the years, and particularly in the early 
years, it was sorely needed to combat 
crime, anarchy, and even the sought 
after destruction of our Government and 
our way of life. Yet at all times in his 
fight against crime the rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed by the Constitution 
were protected and watched over. 

One can imagine what this man went 
through in the strife-torn and formative 
days of the twenties—the pressures, the 
emergencies, and the heart-rendering 
decisions which he had to make. If his 
concept of law and order was to prevail, 
then his actions became inevitable and 
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he did not shrink from them. But J. 
Edgar Hoover was a strong man, his 
sense of duty unshakable. It would have 
been only too easy for him to procrasti- 
nate, to drift, and to indulge in wishful 
thinking. It must have been a tremen- 
dous temptation to “leave well enough 
alone,” but he saw the future of this great 
country threatened by nationwide crime 
syndicates and Communist infiltration, 
and he did not cease his struggle toward 
developing an organization which could 
meet every and any emergency that 
sought to destroy our system of govern- 
ment by law and our national respect for 
law and order. 

It is indeed fitting, therefore, that we 
honor this great man and the organiza- 
tion which he heads, and it gives me 
great pleasure to note in passing that 
when Mr. Hoover was appointed Acting 
Director by Attorney General Harlan F. 
Stone on May 10, 1924, under President 
Calvin Coolidge that his private secre- 
tary then and now is Miss Helen Gandy, 
a native of Cumberland County, a gradu- 
ate of Bridgeton High School in my Sec- 
ond District of New Jersey, and the 
descendant of a fine old south Jersey 
family. I extend to her my congratula- 
tion on her lifetime devotion and service 
to our Nation as the secretary to Mr. 
Hoover. 

J. Edgar Hoover has served under 6 
Presidents and 13 Attorneys General, 
which is in itself a record in Federal sery- 
ice, and I am happy to know that the 
present reports are that President John- 
son is not going to let this public servant 
retire come next January 1, but intends 
to waive the retirement rule to allow 
Mr. Hoover to remain on the job. This 
is one light that President Johnson is not 
going to put out. 


Speak Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Angie 
Bass, of Carthage, Mo., has written a 
poem expressing her views about the 
“creeping menace of atheism that en- 
dangers this great and wonderful land of 
ours.” At a time when the Supreme 
Court prayer decision is a matter of great 
public interest, I believe it appropriate 
to share her poem with you: 

“In God We Trust,” our coins all say; 
But I wonder how soon will come the day 
When they'll be discarded for ones quite 


new, 
That hold the atheist's point of view. 


The American eagle will vanish too; 

For it represents the brave and true 

Who founded our country—who fought for 
right, 

With honor and courage, and faith, and 
might. 


The atheist's view welds a message of wrong, 

That batters the weak, and makes fools of 
the strong; 

Pounds away at our rights, and chides men 


‘ who pray; 
Engulfing the world with its power today, 
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A battle of wits is taking place; 

And sooner or later we'll have to face 

The grim, bare facts that confront you and 
me 

Thrusts that are threatening our liberty. 


Put prayer back in schools, where it rightly 
belongs; 

Speak out unafraid, in sermon and song, 

Lest the things that we stand for be discarded 
for new, 

That reflect the atheist’s point of view. 

T AN Bass. 

CARTHAGE, Mo. 


The War Against Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of May 6 brings into clear view 
what is at the bottom of all the sound 
and fury about prayers in our public 
schools. 

This matter is just a bubble in the 
ocean. As the editorial title clearly 
states, this is indeed “The war against 
religion.” Yes, indeed, that war goes 
on relentlessly, and in our time, with 
considerable success. But, as the article 
so clearly says: 

The furor need not have arisen at all, had 
not reason fied the forum. 


The article in its entirety follows: 
THE Wan AGAINST RELIGION 


What is the place, if any, of religion in 
the public schools? 

Con to some prevalent views, we 
think it self-evident that it has a place and 
an important one, Yet much of the dis- 
cussion, both for and against, turns on is- 
sues that are secondary and even trivial. 

Religion has a place in education because 
it is an integral part of the life of man. No 
one, whether he professes a religion or not, 
whether he considers himself an agnostic or 
an atheist, can escape its presence, It is 
all about us, in the material as well as the 
spiritual world. 

One of the great streams from which our 
culture flows is, as Matthew Arnold long ago 
observed, Hellenism, the legacy of Greece; 
the -other Hebraism, the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. Over the centuries the two have 
intertwined and fed on each other and en- 
riched the life of the mind of Western man. 

The Judeo-Christian concept gave us not 
only one of the world’s most majestic liter- 
ary works but a whole torrent of additional 
poetry and art and architecture. It is more 
than the direct inspiration in the holy son- 
nets of Donne or Hopkins or the Pieta of 
Michelangelo; it is also the implicit fabric 
of almost all art that is recognizable as such, 

For it is the same concept, with its signifi- 
cant Hellenistic heritage which fashions our 
society, informs our relations with other men 
and provides us with the philosophical view 
of the universe that makes it possible to live 
on a higher plane than the beasts. Even the 
secular philosophy of humanism is Aristo- 
tellan-Christlan without the supernatural 
edifice, 

Not to teach the Bible, directly or deriva- 
tively; not to teach about religion—this at- 
titude is a silly attempt to escape reality and 
is in fact all but impossible if teaching is to 
mean anything. How can anyone presume 
to teach history or art or philosophy or eco- 
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nomics or government without reference to 
the religious underpinning of it all? 

The men who formed our Nation under- 
stood the reality well enough. Unlike some 
people today, they were not seeking to drive 
religion out of the schools or other struc- 
tures of society. They were only concerned 
that no denomination become established as 
a state religion. They proscribed it and no 
one is attempting to do any such thing. 

Since that is the real as opposed to the 
imagined situation, the controversy often 
seems tangential at best. Just how tangen- 
tial can be seen in Congress, where the Mem- 
bers scratch their heads in a laborious effort 
to determine what sort of school prayers 
might be permissible. To use a religious al- 
lusion, it is a bit like the famed argument 
concerning the number of angels that can 
dance on a pin, 

We think the local authorities should be 
able to decide whether they want prayers; 
if they do, it’s not going to hurt anybody 
80 long as there is no compulsion and no at- 
tempt to indoctrinate in a particular creed. 
But the issue, of course, is much broader 
than prayers. There is a push to eradicate 
all traces of religion from all public life, 
even to the barring of any Christmas observ- 
ances in schools and communities. 

This undertaking would be pitiable if it 
were not rather formidable. It represents, 
we suppose, not so much an attack on re- 
ligion as a hopeless misunderstanding of our 
culture, Certainly it is the wildest kind of 
discrimination, not least against the chil- 
dren it would deprive of pleasure and spiritu- 
al profit. 

The prevalence of such views must reflect 
something peculiar to and about our age. 
Perhaps, reduced to fundamentals, they de- 
velop because the Judeo-Christian ethic is 
being denied in other and subtler ways as 
well—notably the denial of the responsibility 
of the individual for his conduct and his 
life. 

Whatever the causes, it is an unhealthy 
and unhappy development. The furor need 
not have arisen at all, had not reason fied 
the forum. 


Uncle Sam Snubbed Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following, 
an editorial from the Richmond (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item entitled “Uncle Sam 
Snubbed Again”: 

UNCLE Sam SNUBDED AGAIN 

The United States has failed again to 
persuade Britain and other Western coun- 
tries to limit credits to Russia and Soviet- 
controlled countries to a period of 5 years. 

The present 5-year trade agreement ex- 
pires in June, but a new pact of the same 
duration was signed last week by Great Bri- 
tain and the Soviet Union, The two coun- 
tries will exchange $8,400,000 in consumer 
goods yearly. 

The British, notoriously shrewd traders, 
tried to foist more goods on the Soviet, but 
the Communists refused to budge, asserting 
that “the sterling they earn by exports to 
the United Kingdom is needed for the pur- 
chase of raw material from other countries 
in the sterling area.” 

England and other nations that have been 
recipients of our foreign aid consistently have 
declined to show us favors, financially or 
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diplomatically, in the years in which our tax- 
payers have permitted Washington bureau- 
crats to scatter our money over the world. 

England is solicitous about its commercial 
and industrial interests. So is Canada, and 
France is not far behind either of these na- 
tions in promoting its welfare, even at our 
expense. 

Taking a long-range view of the situa- 
tion, what American taxpayer can be cen- 
sured for doubting whether our former allies 
will come to our rescue in a financial or 
international crisis. 


Pioneer Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, Kansas his- 
tory is filled with accounts of heroism, 
privation, suffering, and devotion of its 
pioneer women. I recently received a 
most interesting account from Mr. Niles 
C. Endsley, of Alton, Kans., about his 
grandmother, Mrs. Harmon Austin, who 
in 1872 with her small daughter left a 
thriving and prosperous farm near Buf- 
falo, N.Y., to settle in Bull City, Kans. 
By rail to Russell, Kans., by wagon to 
Bull City, Mrs. Austin lost no time be- 
coming accustomed to the rugged life 
ahead. Upon arrival the Austins were 
prepared to operate the local hotel but 
Mr. Austin died and as though there were 
something contagious about roughing it 
on the prairie, Mrs. Austin established 
a homestead where she shared a sod- 
house with “snakes, centipedes, and 
scorpions.” Mrs. Austin’s daring and 
unflinching approach to the wilderness 
Was expressed in her many contribu- 
tions to nearby Kansas communities. 
For those interested in the role our pio- 
neer women played in the development 
of the West, I am certain the following 
account will be appreciated: 

. From New YORK To Kansas IN 1872 

It was in the year of 1871 that James 
Smith, of New York, decided to go to Kansas 
and take a homestead. James was a Civil 
War veteran, and many of his buddies had 
gone to Kansas for that purpose. He was 
interested in raising cattle, and the new 
frontier was calling. His relatives painted 
a dreary picture of the many hazards in this 
new country, and urged him to settle down 
in New York. But in spite of their pleas 
and tears he decided to go. He went to 
Russell, Kans., by rail, and made the trip to 
Bull City with a freight hauler. He made 
his headquarters in Bull City, and walked 
in all directions from town to locate the 
place that suited him best, and what he 
thought would make the best cattle farm. 
He picked out land on the Little Medicine 
Creek southwest of Bull City, and wrote to 
Harmon D. Austin, his favorite uncle, living 
in New York. He wrote in glowing terms of 
this great country, and its wonderful possi- 
bilities for cattle raising. He urged his 
uncle and two sons to come and they would 
all get land together. In this way they could 
help each other.and be better able to pro- 
tect themselves against an Indian attack. 
At this time this was the farthest west town 
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in the Solomon Valley. They would start 
towns about 10 miles apart, fearing to go 
farther apart because of the Indians. 

Harmon Austin had a good farm 10 miles 
from Buffalo and was prospering. However, 
he thought of the opportunity of getting 
160 acres for each of his boys. Mrs. Austin 
was not very enthusiastic about the move, 
but said she would go if they thought it was 
the right thing to do. Buffalo was a thriving 
little city, but little did they dream that 
their farm of 158 acres would someday be in 
the heart of Buffalo. One problem must be 
solved before they could go, as Mr. Austin 
had the care of his aged parents. 

It was May 1872 and all arrangements had 
been made for the men to leave for Kansas. 
Mr. Austin had deeded his farm to a neigh- 
bor for caring for his parents as long as they 
lived and giving them a decent burial. They 
would get their homesteads and build their 
homes, then send for the women. They 
went by rail to Russell, Kans., and came to 
Bull City by wagon, It was a few days before 
they saw James Smith, and in the mean- 
time, the founders of Bull City, Hiram C. 
Bull and Lyman T. Earl, bad talked Mr. 
Austin into building a hotel. 

The founders of this town were sure this 
would be the “Metropolis of the Middle West,” 
sO many Kansas towns were started with 
that thought in view. The hotel was to be 
made of native limestone and finished in- 
side with walnut. It was to have 15 rooms, 
a lobby and dining room, with a two-story 
frame building on the end of the hotel, to 
be used as a kitchen on the lower floor, and 
the upper rooms to be used for sleeping 
quarters for the family. They began the 
building immediately; Mr. Austin was a good 
carpenter, and stonemasons were plentiful, 
as so many homes were built out of the 
native rock. It was November and the hotel 
was ready. Mr. Austin’s wife and daughter 
arrived in Russell and were brought to their 
new home in a wagon. They arrived in Bull 
City November 16, 1872. It was a big change 
for Mrs. Austin from their beautiful farm 
in New York, to the bleak prairies of Kansas. 
The only thing that seemed plentiful to her 
was the endless prairies, cottonwood trees, 
sunfiowers, and grasshoppers. They had 
shipped furniture from New York and when 
it arrived the hotel was opened for business. 
The first question asked the daughter on 
arrival was Did you see the Niagara Falls?“ 
Her answer was no and her parents realized 
the mistake they had made. 

Business was good in the hotel for there 
were so many prairie schooners coming, and 
many men walked from the nearest points 
on the railroad. Indians often stopped at 
the hotel and asked for bread. They always 
gave them bread, but said sometimes it was 
needed for the hotel, The hotel never lacked 
meat, buffalo was always available, also ante- 
lope, and occasionally venison, wild turkey 
and quail, Milk and other dairy products 
from nearby farms, and the groceries they 
needed from General Bull's store. The first 
term of schoo] was taught in one of the up- 
stair rooms in the hotel in the winter of 
1872-73. A baby died in the community, and 
there were no coffins available. Mr. Austin 
took one of the partition boards out of the 
hotel and built a coffin for the child. 

Two years after coming to Bull City Mr. 
Austin died of typhold-pneumonia. 80 
many of the early day doctors were men 
with no training for their work. Drugs were 
scarce and they used the same drug for so 
many diseases. As a result of those condi- 
tions the death rate was high. 

Many families of children were wiped out 
with such diseases as scarlet fever, dyph- 
theria, and red measles. Smallpox was also 
a dreaded killer. Mrs. Austin ran the hotel 
for a few years, then decided it was too 
much work for two women, and rented it. 
In later years, Nettie Bryson, one of the 
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eariy day pioneer women said, “No queen 
ever ruled over her throne with more grace 
and dignity, than Mrs. Austin did over her 
hotel.” After leaying the hotel she took a 
homestead 14% miles northwest of town. All 
of the good valley land was taken. She 
had a half-basement house with walls 4 
feet aboveground on the two sides. There 
were windows in the south and west. A large 
ridge pole run across the top of the house, 
with smaller poles running down and rest- 
ing on the sidewalls. They were fastened 
to the ridge pole at the top. Brush was laid 
across these poles, then a layer of prairie 
hay was put on top of the brush. A layer 
of clay was spread over the entire top, it 
was about 9 inches thick when settled. The 
floor was dirt. This made a very comfortable 
home, but you had to share the house with 
snakes, centipedes, and scorpions. There was 
no way to keep them from coming down 
through the roof. She said many nights the 
coyotes would howl at her door and she 
wondered sometimes if they wouldn't try to 
come down through the dirt roof, but they 
never did. In wet times the roof would 
leak for several hours after it quit raining. 

She put out several hundred trees con- 
sisting of several varieties of shade trees, 
Mulberry, and walnut. About 175 fruit trees, 
with over 100 peach, the balance being 
cherry, plum, and apple. Wild plums, choke 
cherry, and wild grapes grew everywhere, 
and were enjoyed by the early settlers. Also 
wild currants were plentiful. This wild 
fruit was very hardy, but not as nice as the 
tame fruit. She found a ready sale for her 
fruit, and people came in every known con- 
veyance of the time to buy her peaches, 
She gave fruit to those not able to buy. She 
trimmed and cared for her fruit, and in 
winter she would shovel snow around the 
roots of the fruit trees. She prospered and 
was soon able to build a two-story frame- 
house. She organized a Sunday school for 
neighboring children and taught them the 
Bible. 

In the front of her new home there were 
two large crabapple trees that shaded the 
house. In the spring they were huge blan- 
kets of snow with a pinkish cast, and they 
would be loaded with crabs, These were 
used for jelly and preserves. She found a 
ready sale for the surplus. 

Every year the relatives gathered at grand- 
mas for Christmas, and it was the happiest 
day of the year for all of them. Much of 
the food was her own raising and preparing. 
She raised all kinds of food, dried, canned, 
and preserved some. There were not many 
groceries that she had to buy. One of her 
grandchildren remarked, “I feel sorry for 
any child that never knew the love of a 
grandmother.” She left luxury in New York 
and came to the hardships of pioneer life in 
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The Refugee Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Miami Herald editorial states, The great 
untold story of the Cuban exile move- 
ment is that of children.” 

It is only proper that the first Ethel 
H. Wise Award for outstanding leader- 
ship “in a program which contributes to 
the welfare of people and thus furthers 
the goals of social work“ was awarded to 
Miss Frances Davis, director of the Child: 
Welfare Division of the Florida Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

As director, Miss Davis is responsible 
for the organization and maintenance of 
a program by public and private welfare 
agencies for the placement and care of 
unaccompanied refugee children. 

Since the initiation of the program in 
the United States, more than 8,000 Cu- 
ban children have been cared for—as of 
February 1963, 1,177 children were in 
Dade County. The Florida Department 
of Public Welfare, acting as agent for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, works with the voluntary 
child-placing agencies which in turn 
work with cooperating agencies in the 
various States. In addition, Miss Davis 
supervises the direct care provided by 
the Florida Department of Public Wel- 
fare to Cuban children who are placed 
in foster homes in Miami by its Cuban 
child welfare unit. 

All of this is a monumental job, re- 
es fortitude, patience, and dedica- 

n. 


The award was granted by the Colum- 
bia University New York School of So- 
cial Work and was based on the recom- 
mendations of well-known leaders in the 
field of social ong them Dr. 
Alice Winston, Commissioner of Welfare, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. J 

Miss Frances Davis, for her untiring 
work in the organization of the most 
comprehensive program yet devised in 
this country to meet a wave of incoming 
refugees and the first program to in- 
volve the distribution of Federal finan- 
cial assistance for maintenance outside 
of a refugee center, is a worthy recipient 
of the Ethel H. Wise Award. My con- 
gratulations to Miss Davis on this well- 
deserved tribute. 

The Miami Herald editorial follows: 

THE REFUGEE CHILDREN 

The great untold story of the Cuban exile 
movement is that of children. Thousands 
were sent unattended to this country to 

Communist indoctrination. Provid- 
ing temporary homes and understanding 
care for them became & problem unlike any 
faced in this country. 

The selection of an official of the Florida 
Department of Public Welfare for national 
honors the other day is a tribute to the way 
this was handled. 

Miss Frances Davis, director of the depart- 
ment’s child welfare division, organized a 
behind-the-scenes program by public and 
private welfare agencies, More than 8,000 
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Cuban children were placed. Today, 137 
agencies in 109 communities in 41 States 
are still caring for 2,800 of these. 

But more than half of the original home- 
less youngsters are now reunited with their 
parents or self-supporting. 

For her unassuming part in this achieve- 
ment, Miss Davis received the first Ethel H. 
Wise Award for outstanding leadership “in 
a program which contributes to the welfare 
of people and thus further the goals of so- 
cial work.” 

It was a deserved tribute for an unusual 
service and one in which Dade County and 
the whole State of Florida share. 


The 25th Anniversary of the New 
Jersey Labor-Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. CASE. Mr, President, the New 
Jersey Labor-Herald will celebrate the 
25th anniversary of its founding next 
month. Its editor, Mr. Lewis M. Herr- 
mann, has achieved the unofficial rank 
of “labor statesman” in our State as a 
result of his activities on behalf of the 
International Typographical Union in 
particular and organized labor in gen- 
eral. 

The New Jersey Legislature recently 
adopted a resolution extending congratu- 
lations on this significant anniversary, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this resolution be placed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I have already sent Mr. Herrmann my 
own congratulations on this occasion, so 
important to him and his publication. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF 188TH SESSION OF THE NEW 
JERSEY LEGISLATURE—1964 

Whereas the New Jersey Labor Herald, 
published in the city of Newark, N. J., will 
celebrate the 25th silver anniversary with 
ite June 1964 edition; and 

Whereas this publication has over the past 
25 years, contributed greatly to the achieve- 
ment of more cordial relations between labor 
and management in this industrial State, 
and was largely responsible for the creation 
by the legislature of the now nationally 
famous Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, on the campus of Rutgers Univer- 
sity; and 

Whereas its editor, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
served with distinction for a number of 
years, as a member of the house of assembly, 
representing the county of Essex, from 1947 
to 1951: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the general assembly and 
the senate, That we hereby go on record 
extending our sincere felicitations to the 
New Jersey Labor Herald and its editor and 
staff, on the occasion of its 25th birthday, 
to be celebrated during the month of June 
1964; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the general as- 
sembly and senate, and forwarded to Editor 
Herrmann, and released to the press. 

ALFRED N. BEADLESTON, 
Speaker, New Jersey House of Assembly. 
CHARLES R. SANDMAN, 
President, New Jersey State Senate. 


May 6 
Loyalty Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in- my congressional district 
sponsor a most impressive Loyalty Day 
parade and program which is held in the 
city of Nanticoke. It has been my pleas- 
ure to have attended a number of these, 
the last having been held on Saturday, 
April 25, 1964. The principal speaker on 
that occasion was Rear Adm. J. S. Dietz, 
commanding officer, Defense Industrial 
Supply Center, Philadelphia. In a re- 
cent letter to me, Admiral Dietz said: 

The Loyalty Day celebration at Nanticoke 
was as stimulating as it was rewarding. The 
hospitality, the enthusiasm, and rapport of 
the citizenry of Nanticoke created an im- 
pression which will live with me for a long 
time to come. Watching democracy, loy- 
alty, and patriotism in action at the grass- 
roots level confirms my belief in the strength 
and power of the American people. 


As part of my remarks today, I would 
like to include the fine address made by 
Admiral Dietz, The address follows: 


Loratty Day ADDRESS BY Rear ApM, J. S. 
Dierz, SUPPLY Corps, U.S. NAVY, CoMMAN- 
DER, DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CENTER 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
speak at this Loyalty Day celebration today 
sponsored by the Nanticoke Chapter of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. I echo the words of the Honorable 
Norman 8. Paul, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense at your 64th National Convention in 
Seattle last year when he sald, “Speaking 
officially, it’s good to know that the Armed 
Forces and the Department of Defense are 
continuing to benefit from the counsel and 
support of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Because of your individual personal experi- 
ences, your collective viewpoints have been 
characterized by consistency and realism.” 

Yes, your loyalty, your patriotism at the 
grassroots level where democracy begins is 
most commendable and necessary. It is im- 
portant that everything possible be done to 
instill in the hearts of our young Americans 
this same feeling of pride and patriotism. 

Loyalty that breeds the type of determina- 
tion exemplified by the late Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur when he uttered the now famous 
remark, “I shall return.” Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, a great military strategist and 
leader, will serve as a profound inspiration 
to all Americans following in his footsteps, 

The kind of simple pride and patriotism 
expressed by Colonel Glenn when he stood 
before Congress and said there should be 
more of the simple, sincere patriotism and 
loyalty expressed in America's daily lives. 

The kind of pride, patriotism, and 
loyalty that when one sees a parade with 
the American Flag and a marching band his 
heart beats a little more quickly, The feel- 
ing of being tremendously proud of being an 
American. Loyalty in our times sometimes 
seems sort of old fashioned. It seems to fit 
at the cradle of our history with such names 
as George Washington, Thomas. Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, all dedicated to the establish- 
ment of our free Republic. 

Our Founding Fathers left us a legacy that 
lives today. 

On display in Washington is a paper that 
reads in part: 
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“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
and that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursult of Happiness.” 

Our way of life still rests squarely upon 
these principles from the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Also on display is another document be- 
binning: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

There in the 52 words that make up the 
Preamble to the Constitution our ideals of 
government have been expressed. Each of 
the phrases could be the subject of a book. 

However, the vital portion is the first 
three words, “We the People.” 

Our Government is made to serve the 
people. It exists only by the people's will, 
exists only for the sake of the individual. 
Those eloquent 52 words of the preamble 
to the Constitution should be studied and 
Testudied until they can be voiced verbatim 
by each of our youngsters and to be carried 
with them into manhood. 

I could not have been invited to a more 
Meaningful tribute than that which you 
are paying here today, “Loyalty Day.” 

It is impossible to wear our country's 
uniform for 35 years and not feel a close 
rapport with its traditions. 

We have grown, prospered, learned sophis- 
tication, enjoyed vast material progress 
since the Liberty Bell first tolled at Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia. But is the 
old pride and courage of "76, the old sense 
of faith in nation and in its destiny, still 
With us? 

Our way of life did not just happen. Men 
Tought for the principles upon which our 
System is based. 

High traditions of courage and loyalty 
established our country. Loyal and. heroic 
Actions continue to assure us liberty and 
freedom, 

As an example, one of the early heroes of 
World War H was Sgt. John Basilone who 
fought with the Ist Marine Division on 
Guadalcanal. j 

In a fierce frontal attack, the Japanese 
blasted. his positions with grenades and 
mortar fire. One of Sergeant Basilone’s two 
machinegun- sections and all but two of its 
crew were put out of action. Under a with- 
ering fire, Basilone placed an extra gun into 
action, repaired another and manned it him- 
Self, holding the line until replacements ar- 
Tived. Later, with ammunition low and his 
Position cut off at the rear, Basilone battled 
his way through the hostile lines, secured 
more ammunition, and fought his way back 
through the enemy to reach his guns. His 
&ctions virtually wiped out an entire Japa- 
nese regiment. For this feat of valor and 
loyalty Sergeant Basilone was awarded the 
Medal of Honor, which qualified him to be 
Telieved from combat duty. Instead he 
volunteered for more action and was killed on 
Iwo Jima, a rugged beachhead where I per- 
Sonally saw action aboard the U. .S. Alaska. 

Sergeant Basilone’s acts of bravery, pa- 
triotism, and loyalty can be multiplied by 
thousands. 

Not all of us are called upon or expected 
to perform such heroics for our country. 
We are called upon to be good citizens and 
loyal to those principles which have made 
stad country the citadel of liberty and free- 

om, 

Our tribute to the sacrifices that have 
been made by our war heroes both living and 
dead must be our determination to main- 
tain in ourselves a patriotic and loyal love 
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of country just as strong and just as self- 
sacrificing. 

There are scores of thousands of people 
who, having lost their freedom, cry out to us, 
who are more fortunate: 

“Guard your freedom as H tomorrow you 
might lose it.” 

History records that ours Is a peace-loving 
nation. Our entire growing up process, our 
familly, our home, our church, our richness 
in resources, our schools, our Government, 
all of these channel our thinking process in- 
to peaceful pursuits, 

However, news stories daily carry ugly 
pictures of trouble all over the world. These 
stories have put the United States on its 
toes, so that every. American Ís looking at the 
world situation and our position with great- 
est care. 

Thus, while we conscientiously strive for 
peace we are not forgetting our prepared- 
ness. And sọ it should be. In bygone years 
when we as a peace-loving nation have been 
called upon to act with unanimity to protect 
our way of life when challenged, we have 
turned to 180° with great energy. 

Today the United States is putting forth 
its greatest peacetime effort for security of a 
restless world, And well we should. The 
brutal fact is that we are engaged in a 
struggle for survival in which our existence 
is the stake. This is no sports competition. 
It is for keeps and there can be no second 
prize. 

We do not childlike “carry a chip on our 
shoulder.” We do realize as a mature nation 
that we must have security against attack. 
Utopian universal peace and wonderful world 
brotherhood still are not accomplished facts 
in this turbulent planet of the 20th century. 

Today's cold war may not physically affect 
our daily, personal lives. We don't have to 
set up barriers on the beaches to stop an 
invasion. This is all the more reason we 
must think, discuss, analyze, negotiate, and 
do everything in our power to prevent a 
holocaust. Paradoxically enough to prevent 
a holocaust also includes the maintenance 
of a nuclear arsenal. N 

Indeed if we did not have such an arsenal, 
we would almost certainly be engaged in the 
most terrible conventional war in history, 
with great masses of men on nearly every 
continent, 

More than ever before there is an increas- 
ing dependence upon the most advanced 
weapons and increasing need for well trained, 
clear thinking men to operate them. 

But, more than ever before, we dare not 
forget that we must face an attack not with 
new machines alded by men, but with loyal 
men, patriotic men aided by new machines. 

The “man” is the prime factor. Our Na- 
tion was founded because men and women 
were willing to risk staggering odds. By slide 
rule calculation the Pilgrims should never 
have embarked on the stormy Atlantic; the 
odds against their survival were too great. 
Having arrived they should have departed 
these shores after the first disastrous winter 
but they put their trust in God—and 
persevered. 

Had the colonists taken heed of their com- 
fort instead of their principles there would 
have been none to pledge their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor on July 4, 
1776. To stand on principle they had to 
stand before the fire of the best armies of 
Europe. They risked the odds, and they won. 

They won because they recognized their 
responsibilities, and because they had the 
courage to fight for their principles. And it 
was flesh and blood human beings who 
pledged their lives—not machines, 

New weapons, however, have made our 
world a smaller and more insecure place to 
live in. But the development of new 
weapons should not affect our ob- 
jective. That objective, often forgotten in 
peacetime, is national security. 
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National security means maintaining our 
political, economic, moral, and military 
strength. It demands the greatest coopera- 
tion among all our citizens as well as be- 
tween the three military services. Apropos 
to the military services, it seems to me co- 
operation has never been petter. My own 
command, the Defense Industrial Supply 
Center, an element of the Defense Supply 
Agency, is jointly staffed by officers of each 
service, I, as a Navy admiral, will be re- 
leved of command on May 5, 1964, by an Air 
Force major general. 

Love of our country is best summed up in 
the words “loyalty and patriotism.” 

The first duty that loyalty and patriotism 
imposes upon us, is a duty of self-appraisal 
as to our responsibilities. 

Responsibilities devolve upon Americans 
as people. And to the adults goes the major 
task of Inculcating Into the young a sense 
of the responsibilities a citizen has—respect 
the liberty of others; further the welfare of 
the community; protect the security of the 
United States. 

If the coming generation of Americans does 
not understand and assume the responsibili- 
ties that will soon belong to it, the United 
States will inevitably fall from its place of 
leadership among free nations. 

Those on whom we will depend to keep 
America strong are not born with a sense of 
patriotism, of selflessness, of dedication to 
principle. These traits are acquired only to 
the degree that we stress them and prac- 
tice them ourselves, 

We as parents, teachers, soldiers, legislators 
have a responsibility to tell our youth all 
these things. To tell them what America 
has meant in the past and what it means 
today to so many, many people, to tell them 
what makes America a bulwark for the world 
against the forces of tyranny and slavery. 
We need to teach them faith in their leaders, 
in their ideals, in their principles, in them- 
selves, in God, and somehow to make them 
understand that even in the event of a ter- 
rible nuclear war we can rise to a bigger and 
finer America. 

To maintain our freedoms and the ad- 
vanags of our way of life, we must pay a 
price. 

This principle applies to meeting the obli- 
gations of domestic living as well as to mak- 
ing purchases over a drug counter. Con- 
tinuing to enjoy our advantages demands 
more than wishing. It calls for the payment 
of a price. 2 

Although part of the price is monetary, it 
is not so simple a matter as reaching into a 
pocket for cash. Keeping our representative 
democracy in business requires spiritual, 
mental, physical, and material expenditures. 

We cannot maintain our way of life unless 
each of us as citizens accepts and carries out 
his obligations. 

Long ago Plato sald, “The punishment of 
wise men who refuse to take part in the af- 
fairs of government is to live under the gov- 
ernment of unwise men.“ 

3 recently Justice Felix Frankfurter 

“We are thus engaged in the most difficult 
of all arts—the art of living together in a 
free society. It is comfortable, even sloth- 
ful, to live without responsibility. Respon- 
sibility is exacting and painful. 
involves hardship—the hardship of the un- 
ceasing responsibility of every citizen. 
Where the entire people do not take a con- 
tinuous and considered part in public life, 
there can be no democracy in any meaning- 
ful sense of the term. Democracy is always 
a beckoning goal, not a safe harbor. For 
freedom is an unremitting endeavor, never a 
final achievement. This is why no office in 
the land is more important than that of be- 
ing a citizen.” 

As we celebrate Loyalty Day in Nanticoke 
today, let us not forget the May Day cele- 
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brations which will be held in many nations 
and their portent. Many of these May Day 
celebrations are akin to the urgent S O S 
signalling extreme danger. 

During these May Day celebrations, we 
will hear many cliches which have. been 
used time and ggain by the Communist 
hierarchy. 

Again, we will hear one of the most fre- 
quently used points of all propaganda aimed 
at the United States—that its Government 
is a decadent, bourgeois, capitalistic fraud 
which is bound to coliapse from its own in- 
ward rotteness sooner or later. Foolish, yes, 
to any citizen of the United States who knows 
his political A B C's. 

The trouble is, not enough citizens of the 
United States know the hows, whys and 
wherefores of the workings of the Govern- 
ment. 

You in this district are indeed fortunate 
to have as your Congressman, the Honorable 
Dante. Foo”. He knows well his respon- 
sibilities as a citizen and as a legislator since 
1944. i 

Again and again, In addition to his legis- 
lative duties he has, as a member of the De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee, been 
faced with monumental decisions affecting 
the security of our Nation. 

And he has never forgotten his responsi- 
bility to the people he represents. I know 
this because just a few months ago he had 
me up in Wilkes-Barre explaining to indus- 
try people there, some opportunities to do 
business with the Government. 

To the big lie which will be voiced at the 
May Day celebration in Communist areas, let 
it be known what most Americans believe. 

Americans believe in the supremacy of the 
individual; they repudiate the doctrine of 
inevitable “class struggle” and hold that the 
economic welfare of all can be achieved 
through class cooperation. 

Americans believe that governmental 
change should be achieved through peaceful 
and constitutional means—by evolution, not 
by revolution, either national or interna- 
tional, Americans despise dictatorship. 
Secret police, purges, one political party, 
thought control, and suppression of free 
speech are not the methods of our demo- 
cratic Government. 

A short time ago, a man told ot a dream 
he had, a dream of America as “the land of 
hope, the land of freedom, and the land of 
opportunity.” His dream eloquently sums 
up the sum and substance of Ame 

“It is an America,” he said, “that is re- 
nowned not so much for its might, as it is 
for its morality. An America that is seek- 
ing justice at home and seeking peace with 
all nations. An America that ls committed 
always to the force of law instead of to the 
law of force. An America that would regard 
the existence of poverty as a challenge to be 
actively overcome and to do something 
about, instead of a social problem to be 
passively and privately endured. An Amer- 
ica where the humblest citizen can speak 
his piece and write his thoughts and worship 
his God without the heavy hand of govern- 
ment bias barring his purpose or his hearing 
a knock on the bedroom door at midnight. 
An America whose strength would save us 
from defeat and whose wisdom would pro- 
tect us from appeasement. Whose compas- 
sion is an example for the other 119 nations 
in the world.” 

The man who said that was my Com- 
mander in Chief and our President of the 
United States. 

So, we press onward toward the mark of 
making democracy live and work. We can- 
not claim that we have arrived but we do 
claim that we are working loyally and patri- 
otically at the task. Our gains have been 
bought with a price. We do not intend to 
have them submerged in a Red or any other 
tide. 
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Let me conclude with a verse from a fa- 
mous American poet. 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union Strong and Great. 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all its hopes for future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 


Youth Speaks Out on School Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
my attention was called to an article en- 
titled “Congratulations Khrushchev,” 
written by Linda Hall, a junior in high 
school at Traverse City, Mich. 

Anyone who thinks the youth of Amer- 
ica are not alert to the significance of 
the prayer amendments pending in the 
Committee on the Judiciary should read 
this penetrating, power-packed analysis. 

Linda Hall’s article was published as 
a guest contribution in the April 18, 1964, 
edition of the Traverse City (Mich.) 
Record-Eagle. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
assure that it will receive the wide con- 
sideration that it deserves, I insert 
Linda’s article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

CONGRATULATIONS KHRUSHCHEV 
(Guest Contribution by Linda Hall, Junior, 
Traverse City High School) 

A sign in Long Island reads “Congra 
tions Khrushchey—No Prayers in Public 
Schools. God help America.” This sign re- 
flects the feelings of millions of Americans. 
On June 25 the U.S. Supreme Court held 
that the following prayer sald by New York 
students was unconstitutional: . 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessing 
upon us, our parents, our teachers, and our 
country.” 

The students were not forced to say the 
prayer, and they were welcome to leave the 
room if they preferred. Then, why was the 
prayer unconstitutional? Was it because it 
mentioned the word God“? If this is true 
our Government has a lot of revising to do. 

The Supreme Court itself opens each ses- 
sion with “God Save the United States and 
this Honorable Court.” The name of God is 
used in swearing in the President of our 
country, in the Declaration of Independence, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” the pledge of 
allegiance, and on. U.S. currency. 
to the Supreme Court decision a prayer in 
school is illegal. Is saying the pledge of alle- 
giance or singing the national anthem also 
illegal. Either it is or the Court is being in- 
consistent. 

Our Government hires Chaplains for Con- 
gress and the armed services, and holds re- 
ligious services in Federal hospitals and pris- 
ons, The Bible is used in administering 
oaths, and people who make donations to re- 
ligious institutions receive income tax credit, 
If the Court decision is based on minority 
rights, then income tax credit, ete., is unfair 
to atheists. : 

If religion is part of one’s life it cannot 
be turned on and off like a light. The dis- 
turbing results of the prayer decision are 
widespread. In Washington, D.C., one of the 
largest public schools has discontinued bac- 
calaureate services at commencement. Next, 
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school choirs won't be allowed to sing any 
religious music. If Christianity is being 
taken out of schools then should there be no 
Christmas and Easter vacations? In Wiscon- 
sin a school had erected the nativity scene 
annually for 20 years. Now at Christmas 
there ts only snow in its place. Many don't 
believe in any celebration at Christmas, Per- 
haps schools should be left bare of decora- 
tions for this holiday, since Christmas is a 
Christian observance. Instead of Merry 
Christmas” should teachers and students be 
taught to say “Happy Winter Festival“? 

Certainly the Bible contains the greatest 
literature of all time. Since all religions do 
not believe in it, should all required high 
school reading containing references to the 
Bible be eliminated? 

America was founded on the principle of 
democracy. In a Gallup poll 80 percent of 
the parents of schoolchildren approved of re- 
ligious observances in schools. Does majori- 
ty rule? The Supreme Court decision has 
taken away freedom of religion in schools. 
Students are no longer allowed to say a 
prayer even if 100 percent want to. In ref- 
erence to the Court's decision, Senator 
ROBERT C. BYRD expressed the thoughts of 
many when he said, “Somebody is tampering 
with American’s soul.“ 


The War Against Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
support of the Becker resolution on vol- 
untary prayer and Bible reading in our 
public schools, I place at this point in the 
Recor the lead editorial in today's Wall 
Street Journal: 

THE Wan AGAINST RELIGION 

What is the place, if any, of religion in the 
public schools? 

Contrary to some prevalent views, we 
think it self-evident that it has a place and 
an important one. Yet much of the dis- 
cussion, both for and against, turns on is- 
sues that are secondary and even trivial. 

Religion has a place in education because 
it is an integral part of the life of man. No 
one, whether he professes a religion or not, 
whether he considers himself an agnostic or 
an atheist can escape its presence. It is all 
about us, in the material as well as the spir- 
itual world. 

One of the great streams from which our 
culture flows is, as Matthew Arnold long ago 
observed, Hellenism, the legacy of Greece; 
the other Hebraism, the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. Over the centuries the two have 
intertwined and fed on each other and en- 
riched the life and the mind of Western man. 

The Judeo-Christian concept gave us not 
only one of the world's most majestic literary 
works but a whole torrent of additional 
poetry and art and architecture. It is more 
than the direct inspiration in the holy son- 
nets of Donne or Hopkins or the Pieta of 
Michelangelo; it is also the implicit fabric 
of almost all art that is recognizable as 
such. 

For it is the same concept, with its signifi- 
cant Hellenistic heritage which fashions our 
society, informs our relations with other 
men and provides us with the philosophical 
view of the universe that makes it possible to 
live an 4 higher plane than the beasts. Even 
the secular philosophy of humanism is Aris- 
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totelian-Christian without the supernatural 


Not to teach the Bible, directly or deriva- 
tively; not to teach about religion—this at- 
Utude is a silly attempt to escape reality and 
is in fact all but impossible if teaching is to 
Mean anything. How can anyone presume 
to teach history or art or philosophy or eco- 
nomics or government without reference to 
the religious underpinning of it all? 

The men who formed our Nation under- 
Stood the reality well enough, Unlike some 
People today, they were not secking to drive 
religion out of the schools or other struc- 
tures of society, They were only concerned 
that no denomination become established as 
& State religion. They proscribed it and no 
One is attempting to do any such thing. 

Since that is the real as opposed to the 
imagined situation, the controversy often 
Seems tangential at best. Just how tangen- 
tial can be seen in Congress, where the Mem- 
bers scratch their heads in a laborious effort 
to determine what sort of school prayers 
Might be permissible. To use a religious 
allusion, it is a bit like the famed argument 
Concerning the number of angels that can 
dance on a pin. 

We think the local authorities should be 
able to decide whether they want prayers; 
if they do, it's not going to hurt anybody 
80 long as there is no compulsion and no at- 
tempt to indoctrinate in a particular creed, 
But the issue, of course, is much broader than 
Prayers. There is a push to eradicate all 
traces of religion from all public life, even 
to the barring of any Christmas observances 
iri schools and communities. 

This undertaking would be pitiable if it 
Were not rather formidable. It represents, 
We suppose, not s0 much an attack on re- 
ligion as a hopeless misunderstanding of our 
Culture, Certainly it is the wildest kind of 

tion, not least against the chil- 
Gren it would deprive of pleasure and spir- 
itual profit. 

The prevalence of such views must reflect 

thing peculiar to and about our age. 
Perhaps, reduced to fundamentals, they de- 
velop because the Judaeo- Christian ethic is 
denied in other and subtler ways as 

well —notably the denial of the responsibility 
Of the individual for his conduct and his life. 

Whatever the causes, it is an unhealthy 
and unhappy development. The furor need 
not sere arisen at all, had not reason fled 

orum. 


A Century-Old Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the Johnson 


Publishing Co., of Chicago, II., publish- > 


ers of Ebony, Jet, the Negro Digest, and 
Other first-class periodicals, is an ex-. 
€mpliary case demonstrating the fallacy 
of the contention that predominately Ne- 
gro enterprises are necessarily inferior 
and unbusinesslike operations. The 
Johnson concern has expanded from the 
germ of a bold idea of owner-publisher 
John H. Johnson into a major publishing 
firm which produces superior popular 
magazines designed to inform the entire 
American public of the capabilities, in- 
terests, activities, and thinking of the 
Nation's Negro citizens. > 

It is quite appropriate, therefore, that 
the firm's pocket-sized, weekly product, 
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Jet, should be attentive to political, so- 
cial, economic, and other current events 
of interest to and directly involving Ne- 
gro Americans. As I commend to you the 
publications of this prime example of 
journalistic responsibility, I call your at- 
tention to a recent article, appearing in 
the issue for May 7, 1964, bearing upon 
the current controversy over Federal civil 
rights legislation. 

The young man who wrote this un- 
signed article is John H. Britton, an as- 
sociate editor of Jet. The high caliber 
of writing skill attests to the high stand- 
ards of performance the firm demands of 
its employees. The managing editor of 
the pocket weekly is Robert E. Johnson, 
a native of Birmingham, Ala., a graduate 
of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., and 
formally trained in journalism at Syra- 
cuse University, Syreause, N.Y. Mr. 
Johnson, however, is only one of many 
employees of the Johnson Co. who 
have considerable and excellent training 
and experience in various fields related 
to journalism arid the publishing busi- 
ness. 

My own contribution to the article re- 
printed below is small compared with the 
magnificent job Mr. Britton has done. 

The article follows: 

A CENTURY-OLD RIGHTS BL TovcHer THAN 
CURRENT VERSION 

One year before the Nation's first Civil 
Rights Act was passed by Congress in 1866, 
a President, Abraham Lincoln, was am- 
bushed by a deranged assassin. The murder 
came at a time when intolerance for an 
opponent and an opposing viewpoint was 
considered tolerable, even honorable. 

Now, 98 years later, another civil rights 
bill, milder in enforcement aspects than the 
first, Is inflaming the passions of the Con- 
gress and the electorate. Coincidentally— 
and ironically—another President, John F. 
Kennedy, has been Killed as he, too, lectured 
the land on freedom and human dignity in 
an atmosphere corrupted by a Nation's fa- 
matical devotion to segregation. 

A noisy Senate opposition currently beats 
the House-passed civil rights bill to death 
with millions of tired, meaningless shibbo- 
leths. The opposition argues that con- 
stitutional government is being threatened; 
that property rights are more holy than the 
human spirit of Negroes. But above the 
din and clatter of Senate filibuster emerged 
the firm, steady voice of Pennsylyania Demo- 
cratic Representative Rozrerr N. OC. Nrx with 
a goading reminder to Congressmen of things 
past. 

With vocal inflection intended to em- 
barrass, Representative Nix flailed his col- 
leagues with the fact that 98 years after 
the first strong civil rights measure was 
enacted by the 39th Congress, the 88th Con- 
gress is engaged in frustrating efforts to 
secure and protect some of the very same 
rights covered in the act of April 9, 1866. 
And, noted the Pennsylvania solon, “By com- 

with the act of 1866, the present 
legislation is mild.” 

He began the comparison. The 1866 act, 
part of the reconstruction legislation, would 
have, for instance, sanctioned criminal 
prosecution, jan and fines for, say the Mis- 
sissippi voter who insist on vio- 
lating and “nitpicking” Negroes’ voting 
rights. But the current measure only em- 
powers the Attorney General to initiate civil 
action (which he might lose) for injunctive 
relief in Federal courts. 

The old act gives to the President of the 
United States the power to direct the judge, 

and district attorney of a district 
to attend, within his jurisdiction, any place 
where the President has reason to believe 
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that offenses have been “or are likely to be” 
committed against the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act, for the purpose of the 
more speedy arrest and trial of persons 
charged with a violation of the act .“ 
Nowhere in the 1964 version is the President 
granted such broad power. 

So tough an enforcement provision was 
the 1866 measure that the act made it law- 
ful for the President to employ “such parts 
of the lands or nayal forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as shall be necessary 
to prevent the violation and enforce the due 
execution of this act.” The current bill 
stops short of that step. What the old act 
meant la that Wilcox County, Ala., today 
probably would be occupied by military 
troops because of official hanky panky re- 
garding Negroes’ voting rights in that pre- 
dominantly Negro county. 

The overriding difference between the two 
bills Ils, the enforcement emphasis. Whereas 
the current effort would tie most enforce- 
ment to the courts (with jall a threat only 
through contempt proceedings), the older 
measure made on-the-spot arrest and Jail 
a real and imminent threat to all potential 
violators. And whereas physical incarcera- 
tion was held out as a penalty in the old 
measure, severe economic sanctions are set 
forth in the current legislative product as 
inducement for complance. 

Eventually, though, various devices were 
employed to chip away at the 1866 act to 
render it totally ineffective. Ultimately it 
was superseded by the first section of the 
14th amendment, popularly known as the 
“due process clause. Then an 1875 public 
accommodations law was repealed 8 years 
later. Ironically, the 1964 version leans 
heavily on court enforcement, while previous 
civil rights acts went to their deaths largely 
because adverse court interpretations led to 
their Increasing unpopularity. 

Today, modern solons would be afraid to 
touch with a 10 foot pole many of the 
tough measures embodied in aged statutes. 
Yet, as Nix lectured, “the deprivation of 
the rights of Negro citizens cries out for im- 
mediate corrective measures by Federal leg- 
islation. The task remains to be done, per- 
haps because it has been left to mere men 
who do not always live up to their commit- 
ments to the Constitution in the most posi- 
tive fashion.” 


Still poading, Nix concluded: “* * * the 
text of the act of 1866 should serve to re- 
mind one and all that the fight for equality 
will not subside until all Americans enjoy 
the same opportunities under the law of 
the Constitution.” 


Mr. Charles Hardwick and Mr. Jeffrey 
Lazarus—Two Outstanding Men From 
the State of Ohio—Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. OLIVER P.. BOLTON. Mr, 
Speaker, recently the American Hu- 
manics Foundation and Salem College 
of Salem, W. Va., conferred honorary 
degrees upon two outstanding men from 
the State of Ohio, Mr. Charles Hard- 
wick and Mr. Jeffrey Lazarus. It has 
been my privilege to get to know and 
work with both of these men in Scout- 
ing, and I not only join with their host 
of friends in congratulating them on the 
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receipt of these degrees, but also con- 

gratulate the foundation and the college 

upon the recognition bestowed upon 
these outstanding men. 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks of Dr. K. 
Duane Hurley, president of Salem Col- 
lege, in conferring the degrees and the 
citations accompanying them, so well 
describe the characteristics of these out- 
standing men that, under unanimous 
consent, I place these in full immedi- 
ately hereafter: 

REMARKS OF Da. K. DUANE HURLEY, PRESDENT 
oF SALEM COLLEGE, CONFERRING OF HON- 
ORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF HUMANITIES ON 
CHARLES Z. HARDWICK 
Society rightly puts a premium on initia- 

tive, self-help, and service mindedness. 

Here is a man whose life and works encom- 

pass all three characteristics. 

Coming up from the ranks in the most dra- 
matic tradition of the successful business- 
man, Mr. Hardwick has given his leadership 
to youth work throughout America, both 
through the resources of his firm and per- 
sonally. His company and its foundation 
both reflect his concepts of community 
service. 

Because of your initiative and disciplined 
strength, your commitment to responsible 
leadership, and the enormous good which 
has resulted from your achievements when 
highlighted by your personal standard of 
values, we single you out, Charles Z. Hard- 
wick, for special recognition this day. 

With the recommendation of the American 
Humanics Foundation and by the authority 
of the Salem College Board of Directors, I 
now confer upon you the distinctive degree 
of doctor of humanics, admitting you to 
all the rights and privileges to that degree 
appertaining. 

I hereby cause you to be hooded with the 
emblem of that degree, and give you this 
diploma which validates your honorary 
degree. 

(Citation for Charles Zachary Hardwick, 
executive vice president of the Marathon 
Ou Corp., as presented by Joseph A. Brun- 
ton, Jr., chief Scout executive, Boy Scouts 
of America) 

I am honored indeed to have the privilege 
of presenting a candidate truly worthy of our 
recognition on this significant occasion. 

Charles Zachary Hardwick has given lead- 
ership to youth work throughout America, 
both through the resources of his firm and 


The ‘Marathon Ou Co, and its name foun- 
dation have related themselves to the work 
of the American Humanics Foundation since 
1956, giving helpful and intelligent support 
to this program of quality youth leadership 
education. Charles Hardwick has been a 

of this growing picture and has a strong 
philosophy -regarding the responsibility of 
leadership. 

The application of this philosophy is viv- 
idly exemplified in the role of Marathon in 
its farflung communities around the globe. 
Even though worldwide in scope, it retains its 
perspective in fundamental and worthy re- 
lationships to the welfare of mankind. 

His greatest youthwork emphasis has been 
in the Scouting program. He is past presi- 
dent of his council, has served as chairman 
of the executive committee of Scouting's 
Ohio-Kentucky-West Virginia region, is cur- 
rently a member of the National Executive 
Board of the Boy Scouts of America, and 18 
chairman of its National Camping Commit- 
tee. 
He is a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland; a director of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute; a member of the 
board of governors of the National Highway 
Users Conference—these and ‘many similar 
posts indicate the role of responsibility he 
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assumes in any organization, business or 

nonbusiness, in which he is involved: 

Because of his initiative and disciplined 
strength. 

Because of the principles which have dom- 
inated his hard-driving power. 

Because of his continuing integrity in 
mounting success in life. 

Because of his exemplification of commun- 
ity service concepts. 

Because of his commitment to leadership, 

Because of his foremost emphasis on the 
needs of youth. 

And because of the enormous good which 
has resulted from his work and influence, we 
recommend him as worthy of recognition, 
and I am privileged to present him to you as 
a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Hu- 
manics. 

REMARKS OF Dr. K. Duane HURLEY, PRESI- 
DENT OF SALEM COLLEGE; CONFERRING OF 
Honorary DEGREE or DOCTOR or Laws ON 
JEFFREY L. LAZARUS 


Some men stand out in the crowd, Upon 
such a one comes the focus of attention at 
this moment. 

Because your interest in youth work is 
genuine and you give your time and leader- 
ship as well as funds to the programs which 
you believe are morally sound and are 
strength building for America. 

Because of your faithfulness to your spirit- 
ual convictions, 

Because your driving force as related to 
programs of community welfare is invested 
in widespread activities. 

And because of your exemplary devotion 
as a family man. — 

To you, Jeffrey L. Lazarus, the American 
Humanics Foundation and Salem College are 
proud to award the coveted honorary degree, 
doctor of laws, admitting you to all the rights 
and privileges to the degree appertaining. 

By authority of the Salem College Board 
of Directors, and with the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of all here assembled, I cause you to 
be hooded with the emblem of that degree, 
and hand you this diploma as permanent 
evidence of our love and esteem. 


(Citation for Jeffrey L. Lazarus, chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of the 
John Shillito Co., as presented by George 
F. Cahill, Scout executive of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 

Mine is a particular thrill and 
joy in presenting this candidate for recogni- 
tion on this occasion. 

Jeffrey Lazarus is a man of 
motives and driving force in their fulfillment. 

As a merchandising executive and a leader 
in commerce and investments his stature 
is great. He is a native of Ohjo, a graduate 
of Ohio State, and entered the business 
world via his father’s firm. He is chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of the 
John Shillito Co., of Cincinnati, which now 
Involves numerous large stores with federated 
management. 

His interest in youth work is genuine, and 
he gives of his time and leadership as well 
as his funds to the programs which he be- 
lieves are morally sound and strength- 
building for America. His greatest emphasis 
in all that he does is on and in long-range 
involvements. He is equally effective in 
long-range capital fund efforts and in long- 
range p . He is given to constant 
analysis of social service organizations in re- 
lation to their ultimate goals, and has an 
obsession for the problems of communica- 
tion and interpretation. 

His service in the ranks of the Boy Scouts 
of America has been dynamic. He has been 
a board member of the Scout councils of all 
three cities in which he has lived—the Co- 
lumbus Council, the Northern Kentucky 
Council, and the Dan Beard Council in Cin- 
cinnati, where he is currently serving as 
council president. He is at present a mem- 
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ber of the National Executive Board of the 
Boy Scouts of America and chairman of the 
National Jewish Committee on Scouting, He 
has been awarded the Silver Beaver, Silver 
Antelope, and Silver Buffalo for distinguished 
service to boyhood. He has been equally ac- 
tive in the Community Chest, United Jewish 
Social Agencies, and Cincinnati’s Red Cross. 
During World War II he sponsored a dra- 
matically successful Gallon Club (members 
donating 8 pints of blood or more). Heisa 
Sertoman and received Sertoma’s Man of the 
Year Award in 1956. He is a deyoted family 
man and devout in his faith: 

Because of his concern for the strength 
of America, 

Because of his discernment of values which 
lead to effectiveness. 

Because of his devotion to excellence. 

Because of his attitude of stewardship re- 
sponsibility. 

Because of his informed and hard-driving 
interest in the quality of youth programs. 

And because of his faithful support and 
promotion of the structure and the objec- 
tives of the American Humanics Foundation 
for the education of youth leadership, we 
recommend him as worthy of recognition, 
and I am privileged to present him to you as 
a candidate for the degree of doctor of laws. 


Theodore “Ted” Bleier Physical Fitness 
Leader of 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in April, 
America’s 12 top physical fitness leaders 
for 1963 were honored as guests of the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
Standard Packaging Corp. 

The Jaycees have long been known as 
young men of action, dedicated to the 
community and national betterment, 
and it is fitting that this fine group 
should be sponsored by them. 

The climax of their visit came with a 
tour of the White House and a visit with 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, followed 
by the awards luncheon. 

The program, inaugurated at the sug- 
gestion of the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness, was designed to spot- 
light the fitness contributions of those 
of all ages and from all walks of life. 
The 12 leaders were selected from among 
candidates in hundreds of communities 
and 46 States. 

I was particularly pleased and proud 
that from all the candidates, a good 
friend of mine, Ted Bleier, was among 
the 12 persons selected for this honor. 

Ted Bleier believes that fitness train- 
ing must begin in the formative years 
especially since an appalling number of 
young Americans are found physically 
unfit for military service and better than 
50 percent of our youth cannot pass tests 
for minimum standards of performance. 

Ted, who is 57 years old and supervisor 
in Dade County Public Schools, was in- 
strumental in developing a complete 
program of health and physical educa- 
tion used daily by 200,000 young people, 
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while always stressing the how“ and 
“why” of fitness. 

His vigorous program for Miami boys 
and girls in grades 5 through 12 exceeds 
the minimum standards suggested by the 
President’s Council for Physical Fitness, 
and in 2 years of testing yielded returns 
Well above the national average published 
by that organization. In 1961, 79 per- 
cent of the Miami youth passed the 
AAHPER test, while in 1962, 85 percent 
climbed the heights of fitness. 

Testing plays an important role in Ted 
Bleier's program. Boys and girls need- 
ing special development exercises are 
identified by exams when they enroll in 
School. Analysis of test results, kept 
on permanent file, are combined with 
individualized programs of fitness build- 
ing activities, including “homework” in 
Some instances. The programs are fol- 
lowed up with retesting, making certain 
the student is brought up to the average 
or better. Certificate awards are avail- 
able to those who exceed their original 
test findings. 

One of the causes for which the late 
President John F. Kennedy was most ac- 
Claimed was his backing of a renewed 
interest in physical fitness. President 
Kennedy said: 

The strength of our democracy is no greater 
than the collective well-being of our people. 


My heartiest congratulations to Ted 
Blier. We, in Dade County, are indeed 
fortunate to have such a man directing 
the physical education of our youth. 

The other 11 men honored in Wash- 
ington were: : 

Henry Boucher, 42, of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, a pioneer of baseball in the “last 
frontier.” 

Robert Kiphuth, 72, New Haven. 
Conn., noted Yale swimming coach for 
More than a half century. ‘ 

Wes Santee, 31, Lawrence, Kans., 
former distance running great who now 
Sells fitness to midwestern youth. 

Ernest Jokl, M.D., 56, Lexington, Ky., 
Perhaps the world’s greatest expert in 
Sports medicine. 

Frank J, Manley, 60, Flint, Mich., who 
Opened Flint school doors for nighttime 
and weekend recreation activities at- 
tracting 70,000 weekly. 

Edward W. Bradley, 34, Miltown, N. J., 
who not only innovated the first compre- 
hensive physical fitness program in this 
City’s schools but set up extracurricular 
activity for young and old alike. 

Bill Bowerman, 52, Eugene, Oreg. 
Coach of the NCAA championship Oregon 
track team and responsible for introduc- 
ing “jogging” as the secret of keeping fit. 

Leland’ Brissie, 52, Greenville; S.C., 
former big-leaguer devoting his life to 
8 healthy boys through base- 


Roland Carlson, 45, El Campo, Tex., a 
county juvenile officer who has taken 
boys off the street and put them in the 
boxing ring—cutting delinquency 78 per- 
cent. 

Stephen Bindas, 38, Hastings, Nebr., 
Physical educator and State AAHPER 
President who has brought national rec- 
Ognition to his city and school system 
for a communitywide fitness program in- 
volving more than 5,000 youngsters. 
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Aiph Stamphill, 48, Muskogee, Okla., 
physical educator who directed and co- 
ordinated the pilot physical fitness pro- 
gram which has seryed as a national 
model for the President's Council on 
Physical Fitness. 


Congressman Charles A. Buckley: His 
Fight for Justice for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
30, 1964, Mr. Carl Fell, a distinguished 
writer in the field of Jewish affairs, pub- 
lished a very interesting and informative 
article concerning Israel's current needs 
and the devoted assistance rendered by 
our distinguished colleague Congressman 
CHARLES A. Bucktey. This article ap- 
peared in the American Examiner. This 
paper is the United States largest inde- 
pendent Anglo-Jewish weekly newspaper. 

It gives me great personal satisfaction 
to see Mr. BuckLEy’s outstanding record 
on behalf of Israel receive recognition. 
I recall that Congressman BUCKLEY was 
in the forefront of those rallying sup- 
port for the creation of the State of Is- 
raei. His untiring efforts in the Halls 
of Congress, at the White House, and 
elsewhere, played an important and vital 
part in the establishment of the State of 
Israel in 1948. Since that time he has 
consistently sought full economic and 
political assistance for this young de- 
mocracy. 

On April 22, 1964, at the opening of the 
Israeli Pavilion at the New York World's 
Fair, Congressman BUCKLEY was honored 
for his outstanding contributions to the 
establishment and existence of the State 
of Israel. Ambassador Aryeh Manor, 
Minister of Economic Affairs, Embassy 
of Israel, said: 

Without friends and supporters such as 
Congressman A. BUCKLEY, it is 
doubtful that there would be a Jewish home- 
land in Israel today. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of persecuted Jews who have found a 
haven in Israel shall be forever indebted to 
their faithful friend, CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
of the United States. 


IT know that it is reassuring to all those 
interested in justice and fairness for 
Israel and the Jewish people, to have in 
the Congress such a firm and effective 
friend as Congressman CHARLES A. BUCK- 
LEY. 

I herewith further include, as part of 
my remarks, excerpts from Mr. Fell's 
article in the American Examiner: 

CONGRESSMAN BUCKLEY FIGHTS FOR ISRAEL 

In all the turmoil these days of anti- 
Jewish persecution in Russia, the noisy Arab 
threats in the Middle East against Israel, one 
finds it consoling to see a man who on many 
occasions has proven himself a friend of 
Israel and the Jewish people. Yes, I’m in- 
deed delighted to bring to the attention of 
American Examiner readers the fight that 
Congressman CHARLES A. BUCKLEY is leading 
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on the floor of the House of Representatives 
on behalf of Israel in that nation’s effort to 
develop water resources in order to survive. 

Mr. Bucktey said on the floor of Congress: 

“Mr, Speaker, I view with increasing con- 
cern the unjustified activities by the Arab 
countries aimed at destroying Israel's legiti- 
mate development of its water resources. 
The ability of Israel to make the maximum 
use of the limited water available to it is 
vital to the very existence of this country. 

“I am proud of my record of continued 
support for the development of a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine, and for US. support 
of the young Republic of Israel. 

“Israel is the firmest and most consist- 
ent friend that the Western democracies have 
in the Middle East. If we in the United 
States allow Israel to be destroyed by either 
economic or military action, we will not only 
be failing in a great humanitarian cause, 
but we “will be losing for the United 

. * = * * 
In addition the prestige ot the United States 
Will suffer throughout the world for having 
failed a friend and ally. The denial of water 
to Israel is as much of a death sentence to 
its people as were the gas chambers of the 
Hitler terror.” 

Mr. Bucer has served with distinction 
the people of the Eronx a little over 30 years. 
That means that the citizens of the com- 
munity, the borough and county of the 
Bronx, have voted for him 15 consecutive 
elections to send him to the Nation's Capital 
to represent them in the Halls of Congress. 

No less a personage than thé President of 
the United States has publicly made it plain. 
that he wishes Mr. Bucxiey to return to 
Congress for yet another term. When his 
speech was published in CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp (March 25) recording his plea on be- 
half of Israel he received the following let- 
ter from the Ambassador of Israel, the Hon- 
orable Avraham Harman. Here is what Mr. 


Harman said: 
APRIL 7, 1964. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN BUCKLEY: May I 
say how greatly I appreciated reading in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 25, 1964, 
your remarks regarding Israel. I was deeply 
interested in your remarks and I would like 
to take this opportunity of expressing to you 
my thanks for your understanding of Israel's 
Position. We, in Israel, are greatly encour- 
aged by what you have said. 
Sincerely yours, 
AVRAHAM HARMAN, 
Ambassador, 


I herewith choose to conclude with what I 
once said before: 

Mr. BucklLxx, you were elected to the 74th 
Congress on November 6, 1934, and have sub- 
sequently been sent back to Congress by 
your constitutency—the 24th Congressional 
District in the Bronx—in every election since 
that date. It is the hope and the confidence 
of this reporter, sir, that the story will be 
the same in the congressional election this 
coming fall. And I am certain that when 
you do return, your voice will continue to 
be heard in behalf of truth, justice, and 
humanitarianism. 


Pitt Students Light Candles. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON: WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of Pitt, the University of 
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Pittsburgh alumni magazine, contains a 
deeply moving article written by Esther 
Kitzes about a volunteer project being 
carried on by Pitt students, In the be- 
lief that they need to supplement their 
academic studies with involvement in the 
realities of the social and economic prob- 
lems of the community, a number of 
white and Negro students are tutoring 
Negro teenagers in the Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools in English, mathematics, lan- 
guages, history, reading, and the sciences. 

This is the kind of volunteer, local- 
level project that is so necessary if we 
are to win the war against poverty. 
These students recognize that education 
goes hand in hand with civil rights. It 
was said of the late Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that she would rather light 
candles than curse the darkness.” Some 
100 Pitt students are helping turn back 
the shadows of prejudice and ignorance. 

The article follows: 

Prrr STUDENTS Licnt CANDLES 

“How much did we pay the Spaniards for 
Florida?” she asked. 

The eighth grade boy carefully studied 
the face of his pretty, young tutor, pursed 
his lips, then took at stab at it: 

“I think it was $15,000." Pause. Or may- 
be it was $15 million.” 

“How does $5 million sound?” asked the 
tutor. 

“That doesn't sound right.” 

“But it is right.” She arched an eyebrow 
and showed him the reference in the history 
text. Both faces broke into smiles. The 
face of the tutor—the pretty, youthful face 
of a University of Pittsburgh senior. Her 
skin is white. The face of the eighth grad- 
er—round, impish with warm, brown eyes. 
His skin is black. 

The dialog, not untypical, took place dur- 
ing a tutoring session in what is now the 
largest student service program on campus— 
the Hill District Education Project (HEP) 
which was founded last fall by Pitt students 
who believe that “college students need to 
supplement ‘book learning’ with involvement 
in the reality of the social and economic 
problems of the community.” 

By offering their tutoring services, free, 
to Negro teenagers in the city’s public 
schools, HEP volunteers have become & part 
of the reality that is the Negro civil rights 
revyolution—a revolution that is whirling 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
churning up mildewed ideas, ripping through 
cobwebs of centuries-old prejudices, blowing 
sky-high the dust of years of neglect and 
rejection. 

Caught in the maelstrom are hundreds of 
thousands of college students who feel the 
tugging winds but do not know what to do. 
Sit-ins, freedom rides, forays with clubbing 
cops, electric cattle prods, and snarling police 
dogs are activities a bit too militant for the 
majority of white college students. But the 
need “to do something” growls in their 
conscience. 

TO LIGHT A CANDLE 

Pitt HEP students have resolved this need. 
They prefer to light a candle rather than to 
curse the darkness. They believe that by 
improving the Negro's educational qualifica- 
tions they improve his economic oppor- 
tunities. They are keenly aware of the point 
made by Eliza Ginzberg of Columbia Uni- 
versity who has warned: “If the Negro 
soon achieves in most regions of the United 
States his full political and civil rights, but 
finds that he is.unable to move up the job 
and income ladder, he will have every reason 
to feel cheated for the second time in Amer- 
ican history.” 

Michael Harrington, in his book “The 
Other America—Poverty in the US.” 
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talks of the invisible poor, people without 
educational training and without a political 
lobby for the creation of work at a decent 
rate. A vast number are Negroes; many are 
under 18 with no skills, scant motivation for 
training, and as Harrington notes: “They are 
beyond history, beyond progress, sunk in a 
yzing, maiming routine.” 

At Pitt, almost 100 student tutors are try- 
ing to overcome the paralyzing, maiming 
routine which exists among Negro students. 
Twice weekly, these HEP volunteers meet 
with 140 Negro teenagers for extra boning-up 
sessions in English, math, languages, history, 
reading, and the sciences. The volunteers 
range from freshmen to graduates, Seven 
of them are Negroes. Several tutors are non- 
students—a handful of faculty members (in- 
cluding one dean) and a scattering of Uni- 
versity, staff members were stirred by the 
student effort and signed up. 

The tutoring site can be the University 
Tower dormitory coffee shop, the Commons 
Room in the Cathedral of Learning, the Stu- 
dent Union, the lounge in Brackenridge 
House or, on balmy days, Schenley Park. 
Most of the sessions, however, are held on the 
fifth floor of the Anna B. Heldman Commu- 
nity Center on Centre Avenue in the Hill 
district. Coming to the campus is nice, but 
most of the Negro teenagers can't spring the 
carfare. 

Wherever the meeting place, there is more 
than a meeting of minds—more than talk of 
history or English, verbs and predicates. The 
Pitt HEP tutors have pledged themselves “to 
develop a friendship, to enrich a life, to be 
enriched, to experience Pittsburgh outside 
the milieu of the college campus and to allow 
the high school student to glimpse a world 
outside of his own.” 

And so—the HEP tutor and his tutee can 
be seen at Carnegie Museum taking in the 
Pop Art exhibit; at the Syria Mosque absorb- 
ing an Isaac Stern performance; at the Pitts- 
burgh Playhouse witnessing “The Tenth 
Man.” For the Negro pupil it may be the 
first time he has been in a theater with “live 
actors.” Indeed it may be the first time he 
has been inside Syria Mosque though he lives 
a scant 10-minute auto ride away. 

At the end of the fall trimster, HEP tossed 
a small party for tutors and their charges. 
A dance and refreshments followed a panel 
discussion. The topic, chosen by the Negro 
teenager, was “Dope, Dating, and Delin- 
quency.” Both the college students and 
their pupils agreed that it made for an in- 
teresting evening. 

Most important, HEP is something bap- 
pening here and now for the Negro teenager. 
No myth, no promise, no faraway dream. 
To study with a real, live college student is 
a reality that cancels the allenation and 
hopelessness among capable Negro teenagers 
who might otherwise be dropouts. 

A TWO-WAY PROGRAM 


HEP is a two-way program. Not only does 
the Negro tutee get his desperately needed 
curriculum and spiritual enrichment, but a 
number of white tutors say they are receiv- 
ing a “new und of the reality 
which exists outside of the halls of ivy.” 
One tutor puts it this way: 

“What's the use of reading about social, 
political, psychological, and educational 
problems in books if you've never set foot 
in a slum? How can you study civil rights 
problems if you've never had a Negro friend 
or been in a Negro ghetto?” 

Says a HEP recruiter: “Sometimes in the 
understanding, a commitment emerges. If 
enough commitments emerge on enough 
college campuses, perhaps the pressing prob- 
lems of the depressed urban areas will no 
longer be swept under the rug.“ 

Any program, of course, Is only as vital as 
its participants. Archibald Woodruff III. a 
graduate student in philosophy of science, 
joined HEP because he felt himself “very 
much a white victim of segregation.” 
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“I want to have friends and acquaintances 
crossing all barriers of color, race, and eco- 
nomie background. I'd thought of Joining 
the campus chapter of the NAACP (National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People) but I find greater satisfaction with 
HEP. Meeting Negroes in the middle class is 
easy enough on the campus.” 

HEP, says Arch is “a straightforward af- 
fair: to help the Negro teenager overcome 
both racial and economic discrimination.” 

Straightforward as it is, the results are 
another thing. Arch Woodruff sadly con- 
cedes that one of his pupils is not college 
material. “There is no sense in kidding 
anyone about that. Im up a tree. I don't 
know what to do for him. There is no 
middle ground for the Negro teenager. The 
White teenager who isn't college material 
has a middie ground to fall back on. He 
doesn't have the extreme choice: becoming 
a laborer or going to college. He can be a 
TV repairman, a plumber, a bricklayer, a 
skilled craftsman. But the skilled trades are 
closed to the Negro youngster.” 

Knowledge is infectious. Arch tells of the 
Negro youngster who came along with a 
tutee friend “just to keep her company.” 
The tag-along was doing badly at school— 
showed no interest in any subject. Arch 

: was tutoring his tutce in algebra. The 
“friend” sat around, listened. And “I threw 
a few algebra problems his way,” Arch re- 


Today, the tag-along is Arch's sharpest 
pupil. He is making remarkable strides in 
school and, says Arch: Wait tu my Henry 
gets to college. He'll really show em.“ 

HEP GETg ITS START 

The driving force behind the HEP program 
is Phi Beta Kappa Freda Kellams who re- 
ceived her B.A. in political science in Decem- 
ber. During the preceding summer, two co- 
eds, one from Vassar and the other from 
Sarah Lawrence, had initiated a pilot tutor- 
ing project at the Heldman Center. Freda 
responded to the call for tutors. Later, at 
the request of Tom Mellors, Pitt’s Student 
Union Forum chairman who had spearheaded 
several civil rights panel discussions, she 
agreed to transform the pilot project into a 
Pitt volunteer program. 

With Harriet Levine, a senior in political 
science, Iry Garfinkel, a political science jun- 
ior and Earl Trent, Negro liberal arts fresh- 
man, HEP swung into action. To launch it, 
the volunteers visited the predominantly 
Negro high schools: Herron Hill, Schenley, 
and Fifth Avenue. They addressed the stu- 
dent bodies, explaining HEP and handing out 
enrollment blanks. 

Says Freda: “There were 240 students who 
wanted tutoring help. We had only 100 tu- 
tors. Many Pitt students who want to tutor 
can’t afford the carfare to and from the Hill 
District. That's 60 cents a round trip or 
$1.20 a week.” 

The Heldman Center eagerly offered its 
fifth floor as the central classroom for tutor- 
ing, and an interracial steering committee 
of nine Negroes and seven whites was set up. 
Anchormen were Earl Trent at Heldman and 
Freda at Pitt. 

On the university end, Kay Pinneo of 
Pitt's Office of Educational Resources gave 
HEP a place to meet. “Dear Mrs. Pinneo,“ 
sald Freda. “She took us out of the cold.” 

HEP's budget for the fall trimester was 
as slender as a butterfly’s antenna, The 
cash receipts were: Mrs. Pinneo’s office, $100; 
University Chaplain’s Association, $15; Dr. 
Albert Martin, dean of Liberal Arts, $10; offer- 
ings for a month at Heinz Memorial Chapel, 
$271.68. Grand total: $396.68. The money 
was used for supplies and mailing and occa- 
sionally for the problematical carfare. 

Freda and Earl Trent would like to find 
foundation that would set up a trusteeship 
for HEP. Case in point: Gwen Cartiedge who 
tutors twice a week, carries a full academic 
load and holds down a part-time job as a 
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typist in a downtown office. “How much 
better,” says Freda, “if she could be earning 
Money tutoring.” 

HEP has a waiting list of 150 pupils who 
Want help with their studies. Pitt students 
who work part time find it hard to fit HEP 
into their schedules. 


EVALUATIONS 


While Freda and Earl pursue their hunt 
for a sympathetic foundation or alumni 
grant, philosophy student Woodruff stirs his 
Coffee and talks to a prospective tutor: 

“One reason I tutor is a selfish reason, In 
the future Lm going to live in an integrated 
country, Inevitably there will be more con- 
tact between Negro and white. HEP is pre- 
Paring me. Another reason is purely one of 
Pleasure. A true intellectual ts a hedonist. 
He studies and learns for the sheer joy of it. 
He has a lust for learning just as 
there is lust in the sex drive * * * there is 
lust in learning * * * tutoring is to the lust 
for learning what a Christian marriage is to 

Archibald Woodruff II has another reason: 
Tesponsibility to someone else. “The normal 
Pattern of college life is a selfish one. Col- 
lege students are led to believe they have one 
Major responsibility: maintenance of their 
Academic bank account, their QPA (quality 
Point average). I believe a student has to 
supplement this responsibility with the re- 
sponsibility for other people.“ 

At the end of the first trimester of tutor- 
ing, evaluations were in order. Wrote one 
tutor: 

“My pupil has a persecution complex that 
is affecting her school work. How do you 
2 someone like this? What do you teil 

7 

Another reported: 

“My tutee dropped tutoring because she 
had to take care of the house when her 
Mother got a job.” 

And then, from the other side of the 
fence, from a tutee, came this appraisal: 

“A hard subject has to be suffered. With 
the HEP program it can be faced.” 

Most of the accolades, however, are un- 
Written, unspoken. There was the teenager 
who, undecided about his career, picked law 
in emulation of his tutor. And there was 
the saddened teenager who walked all the 
Way out to the Pitt campus the day President 
Kennedy was assassinated * * * he just had 
to talk to someone. He chose a friend, 


Beef Feeders Take Loses to $50 a 
Head 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the Members’ attention to an ex- 
cellent article which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune on April 27, 1964. Itis 
& clear and concise explanation of the 
difficulties being faced by the American 
livestock industry. The Nation's cattle- 
men last year suffered the largest finan- 
Cial losses in the history of the cattle in- 
dustry. The situation this year prob- 
ably will be even worse. 

I. together with a number of my col- 
es, have repeatedly urged the Presi- 

dent and the Congress to take effective 
action to curtail the importation of meat 
from abroad—the primary cause of the 
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currently depressed livestock market. 
Unfortunately our plea has gone un- 
heeded. 

However, I again urge my colleagues 
and the administration to review the sit- 
uation and to take effective action before 
the market becomes even further de- 
pressed. 

The article follows: 

BEEF FEEDERS Take Losses To $50 a Heap: 
Prices DECLINE STEADILY SINCE 1962 


(Widespread unrest among farmers and 
ranchers over low beef cattle prices has gen- 
erated a controversy that already has 
reached the White House and threatens to 
erupt into a hard election year political issue 
involving the farm economy, food prices, and 
foreign trade. This is the second of a series 
of articles explaining what it’s about.) 


(By Richard Orr) 


The Nation's cattlemen, who in 1962 mar- 
keted a record $8 billion worth of steaks, 
roasts, hamburger, and other ‘beef-on-the- 
hoof, last year suffered a price break that 
resulted in probably the largest financial 
losses in the history of the cattle industry. 

Particularly hard hit are cattle feeders— 
farmers and ranchers who buy calves or 
yearlings to feed for 4 months to a year and 
market with 300 to 900 pounds or more of 
gain. Although some price breaks in the 
past have been greater than those of the last 
17 months, most cattle feeders now have 
much bigger and more costly operations, and 
consequently the losses this time have been 
much greater. 

LOSE $20 A HEAD 

Representative LESLIE C. Arends, Repub- 
ican, of Illinois, told the House recently that 
many cattle feeders lost $20 to $50 a head on 
every steer they marketed in recent months. 
James G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, testified to a Senate com- 
merce committee that he concurs with an 
estimate by the general manager of the Den- 
ver Union Stockyards Co. that cattlemen 
suffered a $2.5 billion loss in values in 1963 
and that $1 billion of the loss was in actual 
cash out of pocket. 

The financial distress of the cattle in- 
dustry, which is the largest single source 
of U.S. farm income, has brought vigor- 
ous demands on the Johnson adminis- 
tration for action to strengthen prices. In 
the face of mounting criticism, the admin- 
istration has responded thus far by cutting 
back beef imports and calling for an investi- 
gation of food marketing patterns—actions 
which have served only to bring more criti- 
cism and heighten the controversy. 

Meanwhile, the trend of cattle prices on 
the Chicago market indicates what has hap- 
pened. In November 1962, choice steers 
weighing 1,100 to 1.300 pounds brought an 
average of $30.62 per 100 pounds. By No- 
vember 1963, the price had dropped to an 
average of $23.52. 

AVERAGE $21.74 IN MARCH 


By March of this year, it had fallen to an 
average of $21.74, lowest since 1956. ri 

This means that farmers who last fall 
bought 650 to 700 pounds choice yearling 
steers at $23 to $25 per 100 pounds found the 
market price down to $21.74 when it came 
time to sell them after 4 to 6 months of 
feeding the animals. But farmers who a 
year ago bought 350 to 400 pound calves for 
12 months’ feeding suffered even bigger 
losses, since those animals cost $33 to $35 
per 100 pounds. 

The University of Illinois keeps farm man- 
agement records of actual farming opera- 
tions, including cattle feeding. These rec- 
ords show that feeder cattle returns to farm- 
ers in 1963 were the lowest since 1952. 

A. G. Mueller, associate professor of farm 
management. at the university, said that 
yearling steers bought at 600 pounds and 
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sold last September at 1,100 pounds, for ex- 
ample, lost an average of $12.88 per head on 
feed costs alone, not including other direct 
cash costs, such as labor, interest, veterinar- 
lan bills, gas, oll, electricity, and taxes. In 
1962 the same type of steers brought returns 
of $45.64 a head above feed costs. 
TELL OPERATING LOSS 


The records show, Mueller said, that Illi- 
nois cattle feeding farms had an average net 
operating loss of $1,500 in 1963, compared 
with net income of $5,300 in 1962. The loss 
pattern, he added, was similar for both large- 
scale and medium-size operations. Some of 
the larger operations last year had income 
losses of $10,000 to $17,000 below 1962, while 
medium-size farms dropped $6,000. 

To make matters worse, if that's possible, 
prospects are dim for any significant price 
strength in fed cattle in the next few months. 
Only a few weeks ago the Department of 
Agriculture predicted that fed cattle prices 
this spring probably would increase in re- 
sponse to smaller supplies, and that the price 
improvement would appear in the second 
quarter of the year and carry over into the 
third quarter. 

But a more recent Government survey of 
cattle feeders in 28 major feeding States in- 
dicates farmers and ranchers plan to mar- 
ket 6 percent more cattle in the period of 
April through June than they did in the 
same period a year ago. 

VOIDS EXPECTED GAINS 


This report prompted the forecast from 
Gene Futrell, an economist at Iowa State 
University, Ames, that an increase in the 
number of cattle on feed—especially heavier 
cattle—apparently has eliminated chances 
for the expected late price rise. 

However, Futrell added, the increase does 
not mean a further price decline from pres- 
ent levels, providing marketings are not 
bunched. He said prices for choice steers 
at the Chicago market in the April-June 
period are likely to average $21.50 to $22 per 
100 pounds, That would be $1 to $1.50 lower 
than a year ago, but close to recent levels. 


Civil Rights Confusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 R 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, this Mem- 
ber has been pointing out from time to 
time that the civil rights bill now pend- 
ing before Congress will neither create 
the utopia some of its overly enthusiastic 
supporters assert, nor create the chaos its 
more vocal opponents predict. 

This fact was pointed out once again 
in an article that appeared in the May 1 
issue of the Wall Street Journal by Jerry 
Landauer. 

The article follows: 

Cıva Ricuts CONFUSION: BILL ISN'T as 

3 AS NEGROES WANT on AS WHITES 


(By Jerry Landauer) 

WASHINGTON.—No legislative proposal in 
recent memory has stirred more passionate 
advocacy or evoked angrier tion than 
the civil rights bill. And none has been more 
misunderstood by those most aroused. 

To Negroes everywhere, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1963 (so named because it started its 
stormy legislative journey nearly a year ago) 
has become a symbol of hope—the hope that 
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the of the Constitution and in- 
numerable party platforms will be delivered 
at last. 

But the. very fervency of this hope has 
added a new dimension to the emotion-Iaden 
struggle: The intense resentment of large 
blocs of whites in the North. To them, the 
bill has become a symbol of fear—fear of 
losing jobs to Negroes; fear that neighbor- 
hood schools will be flooded by Negro kids 
“bused in“ from across town; fear that 
homeowners will be forced to sell, if they 
wish to sell at all, to Negro newcomers. 

In point of fact, both the hopes and the 
fears are exaggerated, with each emotion 
tending to inflame the other. [If rigidly en- 
forced, the bill may deliver to more Negroes 
in the Deep South the right to vote in Fed- 
eral elections. It may open to those south- 
erners more schools, lodging places, stores, 
and restaurants. And it may protect demon- 
strators against overzealous police inter- 
vention. 
f LITTLE EFFECT IN NORTH 

But as its backers themselves acknowledge 
(and as some are insistently trying to com- 
municate to constituents), the rights bill, 

technically applying to every section 
of the land, will barely affect living condi- 
tions of either Negro or white in the North. 
The provisions affecting schools and homes 
have been reshaped to limit their application 
almost exclusively to the South. The jobs 
provisions have little impact on the North 
and may have even less by the time they 
become law. 

The widespread misunderstanding among 
northern whites about the pending bill's 
provisions is compounded from several in- 
gredients. Some think it still contains the 
sweeping language contrived by a House 
subcommittee last fall. Others have been 
excited by southern propagandists. And a 
substantial number have confused the school, 
housing, and job goals of local civil rights 
demonstrators with the Federal bill’s intent. 

To take schools first, the House after little 
debate wrote into the bill an amendment ex- 
empting “racially imbalanced” schools from 
the Attorney General's authority to file suits 
for integration. Im giving the Justice De- 
partment authority to initiate such suits, the 
House specified that d tion shall not 
mean the assignment of students to public 
schools in order to overcome racial Imbal- 
ances.” In effect, this language limits the 
law's reach to southern schools segregated 
by local ordinance or State law. 

According to congressional lawyers, more- 
over, the amendment's definition of segrega- 
tion won't allow the U.S! Office of Education 
to offer grants or provide technical assistance 
to school boards trying to break down racial 
separation imposed by neighborhood hous- 
ing patterns. Realining school districts to 
achieve integration is a prime aim of the 
rights movement, but here again the bill 
won't reach beyond the Southern States. 


HOUSING EXCLUSION 


Another title in the House-approved bill 
directs Federal agencies to withhold aid, as 
a last resort, from locally operated programs 
or activities that don't provide equal benefits 
to Negroes. As it emerged from the House 
Judiciary Committee, this title could have 
been interpreted to cover VA- or FHA-guar- 
anteed home mortgages, and housing loans 
by banks and savings and loan associations 
whose deposits are insured by Washington. 

On the House floor, though, the fund- 
withholding title was amended to exclude 
“contracts of insurance or guarantee.” Thus 
the one provision that might satisfy some- 
what the Negro's quest, most acute in the 
North, for equal access to housing was de- 
leted. (Executive orders against discrimi- 
nation in housing cover VA- and FHA- 
insured mortgages; they don’t cover the lend- 
ing practices of Federally insured financial 
institutions.) 
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As for jobs, the bill contemplates leaving 
jurisdiction over equal employment opportu- 
nities to States that have set up “effective” 
antidiscrimination agencies. It’s assumed 
that the proposed Federal Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission won't operate in 
California, New York, or other Industrial 
States where Negro complaints about job 
discrimination are loudest. Amendments 
proposed by Senate Republican leader DIRK- 
sEN go still further toward allowing States 
and communities to deal with job discrimi- 
nation pretty much as they have been. 

In practice, this means that the jobs title 
will barely touch most of the 30 States, nearly 
all in the North, that have created fair em- 
ployment commissions, The effect of the 
Federal law on most employers up North will 
be exactly what it is under State law,” ac- 
cording to one bill drafter. 

Much the same is true for the bill's re- 
maining controversial section, which bans 
discrimination in hotels, restaurants, amuse- 
ment centers and other so-called public ac- 
commodations. Already, 32 States prohibit 
discrimination in these or similar places that 
invite public business, and many provide 
criminal penalties for violators. 

A 1961 Ohio law, for example, authorizes 
fines of up to $500 and jail terms for up to 
90 days. In contrast, the proposed Federal 
statute limits sanctions to civil remedies by 
the courts, though refusal to comply with 
court decrees could lead to punishment for 
contempt. 

All this leads Inevitably to the conclusion 
that the bill's impact will be minimal in 
the northern cities where civil rights agita- 
tion is now strongest. Nevertheless, the 
“white backlash” refuses to abate, and 
some of it even comes from citizens sym- 
pathetic toward or associated with Negro 
causes. Just one example: A white director 
of the United Negro College Fund in Wis- 
consin, in a letter to Senator NELSON, said 
he couldn't support the bill because it au- 
thorizes transfers of white students to cor- 
rect racial imbalance in schools—which, of 
course, it does not. An ald to Senator 
Netson says, “We get hundreds and hun- 
dreds of letters: like this from attorneys, 
businessmen, and others who should know 
better.” 

CONSTITUENTS REASSURED 

Caught in this tide of critical letters and 
telegrams (in some offices the antibill mail 
overwhelms the pro by margins of 10 to 1), 
Congressmen are trying to stem it by grind- 
ing out reassuring statements to their rest- 
less constituents—in some cases with help 
from Attorney General Kennedy. 

Republican Representative MCCULLOCH, of 
Ohio, who helped draft the bill, notes that 
Ohioans are living under a tougher State 
code than the one facing a filibuster in the 
Senate. In neighboring Indiana, where 
segregationist Governor Wallace, of Alabama, 
is trying to capitalize on white unrest, Bena- 
tor BayH asserts that the Federal statute 
will have little or no effect on Hoosiers. 
Senator NELSON told voters in a recent news- 
letter that none of the 11 titles in the bill 

would change any of Wisconsin's civil rights 
practices. A GOP House Member, seeking to 
soothe the fears of an entreating Women’s 
delegation, assured that the bill “doesn't 
mean a jot north of the Mason and Dixon 
line.” 

So far, the white backlash hasn't changed 
the prospect for eventual Senate approval of 
an amended, somewhat weakened bill. 
White resentment failed to turn more than 
a handful of votes against it in the House; 
and in the Senate all but a few Members 
are dug in too far to switch sides, even if 
they Judged retreat would be expedient. 

Unless segrega Governor Wallace 
scores heady triumphs in the Indiana and 
Maryland Presidential primaries next month, 
the crop of fearful outcries against the bill 
won't do more than prod two to three more 
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uncertain Senators into voting for amend- 
ments that will further clarify Congress’ in- 
tent to limit the measure’s impact essentially 
to the South. k 

In short, the civil rights bill probably will 
vault the fillbuster’s obstacles because it 
doesn't go nearly as far as Negroes desire, nor 
is it as tough or comprehensive as Northern 
whites fear. 


The 175th Anniversary Customs Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with a joint resolution of Con- 
gress and a Presidential proclamation, 
1964 has been designated U.S. Customs 
Year in honor of the 175th anniversary 
of the inception of our widely respected 
and honored’ customs establishment. 

In keeping with the sense of the Con- 
gress, the U.S, Customs Examiners Asso- 
ciation organized and sponsored a ban- 
quet at the Americana Hotel in New 
York City on April 22, 1964. No fewer 
than 2,500 persons were present, and 
that included a large number of distin- 
guished guests and leaders from many 
walks of life. 

Two major addresses were delivered 
that evening—one by the Honorable 
James A. Reed, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury; and the other by the Hon- 
orable Michael Stramiello, Jr., U.S. ap- 
praiser of merchandise. 

Secretary Reed’s address was pri- 
marily a report on the activities of the 
U.S. customs service during the 175 years 
of service to the American people. 


Appraiser Stramiello’s remarks dealt 
at length with the subject requirements 
most commonly misunderstood by U.S. 
residents traveling to and from foreign 
countries. 


I am sure their listeners found their 
remarks enlightening. I am pleased to 
make a part of the Recorp the important 
and timely remarks of Secretary Reed 
and Appraiser Stramiello concerning the 
175th anniversary of the U.S. customs 
service: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE James A. REED, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT 
THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET OF THE 
US. Customs EXAMINERS ASSOCIATION 


It is a genuine privilege and pleasure for 
me to be your principal speaker at this mag- 
nificent banquet marking the 175th anni- 
versary of the U.S. customs service. Your 
presence and your spirit are a fitting tribute 
to the men and women who have made cus- 
toms one of the most widely respected agen- 
cles of our Government and it is a matter of 
great personal pride that I am closely asso- 
ciated with your distinguished Commis- 
sioner, Philip Nichols, Jr., in this worthy 
enterprise. I bring greetings to you from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
Douglas Dilion, who asked me to deliver his 
felicitations on this anniversary and to wish 
you well in whatever you undertake. Com- 
missioner Nichols regretted his inability to 
attend and also sent a congratulatory mes- 
sage from Laredo, Tex,, where he is attending 
a regional conference of principal field ofi- 
cers in the customs service. 


1964 


On December 30 last, the Congress adopted 
a unanimous resolution calling upon the 
American people to celebrate the 175th anni- 
versary of the customs service with appro- 
Priate ceremonies and activities. President 
Lyndon Johnson issued a proclamation des- 
ignating 1964 as U.S, Customs Year and reit- 
erating the intent of Congress that the 
American people take part in activities which 
mark the customs birthday. It is therefore 
in keeping with the will of the legislators, as 
Well as with the desire of the President, that 
we are assembled here today to pay homage 
to the customs service In the city which was 
ita birthplace, the original Capital of our 
country, the city of New York. 

What an exciting period were those early 
days of our infant Republic when the people 
Severed their_bonds with the mother coun- 
try, and for the first time exercised their 
sovereignty by imposing the first American 
customs duties on imports. By this action, 
the Colonies showed the rest of the world 
that they wanted to stand on their own two 
Teet, build their own commercial system and 
thereby establishing thelr economic inde- 
pendence. 

But, interesting as it is to ruminate on the 
past, I am sure that all of you are familiar 
With the widely known and often-told story 
of our beginnings. What is not so well 
known and not so often told is the unique 
achievement that has been made to the de- 
velopment of the customs service by the 
appraisers and examiners. I welcome this 
Opportunity to provide a forum for this nar- 
rative. 

What is the role of the appraiser? What Is 
the nature of his task? How has this opera- 
tion changed down through the years? 

Let me begin by reading an excerpt from 
testimony given to a Stnate Committee on 

in 1887, in which there was given a 
definition of the appraiser: 7 

“There is no office in this Government, 
from the President of the United States 
down, that requires such varied, acquire- 
ments as that of an appraiser. He must know 
the language of every country sufficiently to 
construe the invoices; he must know the cur- 
rency of every country—francs, florins, 
Plastres, rupees. 

“He must know the weights and measures 
of every country. He must know the value 
ot every article of merchandise known to 
commerce, its quality and value in every 
Country of the world, on every day of the 
Week; and he must know human nature per- 
fectly—the motives and springs of action 
which govern men in their transactions with 
the customs, that he may protect the honest 
importer against the fraudulent one, and 
keep in legitimate channels of the trade of 
the country. * * * He must resent no man for 
Malice, hatred, or revenge; nor must he spare 
him for love, friendship, or regard. There is 
no office where skill, tact, good Judgment, un- 
tring industry and firmness, and decision of 
character are more demanded; while integ- 
rity, fidelity, and discretion are only a few of 
the requisites to make him an accomplished 
Public officer.” 

The U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
Peals has gone on record with this state- 
ment: “Appraisement lies at the very basis 
of customs administration.” What was true 
77 years ago is no less true today. Whether 
he is a line examiner classifying unripened 
Cottage cheese, or appraising industrial dia- 
monds, or identifying Cuban tobacco, the 
examiner must be a psychologist, a specialist, 
an “answer-man," an authority who can 
handle almost any situation arising out of 
One of the most complex jobs in the cus- 
toms service. 

The U.S. customs examiner is at the fore- 
front of our economic system, as a devoted, 
skilled, resourceful agent of Government. In 
the face of the challenge of the new era in 
Which we live, the examiner has been as- 
signed new, difficult and highly selective 
duties which enable him to play a significant 
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role in the realization of the tariff policy of 
our country. 

By far the most important new function 
is the assignment to the customs examiner 
the task of correctly establishing the nature 
of imports into the United States. 

Some of the significant changes which have 
been made in his duties are: 

1. Interpretation and administration of 
quotas and embargoes, particularly on cotton 
textile. 


2. Appraisement of merchandise under a. 


dual standard in accordance wtih the Cus- 
toms Simplification Act of 1956, effective 
February 27, 1958. 

3. Advising foreign and domestic inquirers 
of correct rates of duty on actual or contem- 
plated importations under the new tariff 
schedules. 

There are more than 300 land, sea and air- 
ports of entry in our country. Through 
these points, merchandise is cleared for entry 
into the commerce of the United States. 
This merchandise is broken down into tens 
of thousands of different items which have 
to be classified separately as to their dutiable 
and statistical status. The statutory value 
of each article has to be determined, and 
the proper duties and taxes have to be as- 
sessed and collected. 

The Tariff Act of 1930 vests in customs 
appraisers the responsibility for determin- 
ing and reporting to collectors of customs 
the appraised unit value of imported mer- 
chandise, subject to different rates of duties, 
specific, ad valorem, and compound. The 
appraiser is authorized by law to make final 
value determinations, subject only to judicial 
review by the U.S. Customs Courts. 

However, without taking anything away 
from the appraisers or their trusted as- 
sistants, it has often been said that the real 
“meat and potatoes” of appraisement is in 
the work of the customs line examiners 
throughout the United States. During fiscal 
year 1963. the customs line examiners 
processed 2½ million inyoices which broke 
down into slightly over 1,600,000 entries. 
Since January 1, 1962, examiners have been 
deeply involved in compiling import data 
for the Census Bureau of the United States. 
In the fiscal year 1963, they verified almost 
3 million items and made substantial 
changes in the classification, value, quality, 
and country of origin in almost one-fourth 
of all (2244 percent of) these items, In addi- 
tion, they contributed significantly to the 
accuracy and speed of publication by the 
Census Bureau of editorial-type revisions in 
more than 60 percent of all items which 
come before them on import entries. 

The Treasury Department relies heavily on 
the examiner's reports in antidumping cases, 
since it is the examiner’s knowledge of home 
market prices as well as export transactions 
which provide the major incentive for honest 
and forthright replies by foreign exporters. 

I could go in this vein at considerable 
length, but I must remember that I am ad- 
dressing a group which has 175 years of ex- 
perience in operations in the world’s greatest 
merchandise mart, Hence, time will not per- 
mit me to dwell on subjects which I know 
would be of great interest to all of you. 
Thus, I will pass over the immensely im- 
portant work of the Customs Information 
Exchange which processes mountains of in- 
quiries and requests as to value and classifi- 
cation, and maintains and distributes all 
customs forms, books, and publications. 

In addition, I will not be able to dwell 
upon the work of the fibers administrator 
who coordinates and supervises the work of 
customs éxaminers on importations of wool 
and other fibers at all ports, seeking to obtain 
uniformity among individuals in different 
judgment areas. Nor can I dwell upon the 
Canadian query program which for the last 
7 or 8 years has simplified or eliminated many 
of the problems of Canadian-United States 
trade and which has been hailed by the 
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Canadian Government as an important con- 
tribution to market development in that 
country. Neither will I have the opportunity 
to elaborate upon the matter of the embargo 
on the importation of all goods from Com- 
munist Cuba which has enlisted the skill of 
our customs examiners, particularly those 
at New York and Tampa who in tion 
with the chief chemists in Baltimore and 
New York, have devised a reliable method of 
identification of the origin of tobacco by gas 
chromatography. 

We are currently working on the revision 
of the antidumping regulations—a problem 
in which I am personally much involved 
and we hope that existing procedures in the 
processing of dumping cases can be improved 
during the next year. 

One phase of your work which I would like 
to especially single out is the program of 
examiner-verlfication of import data which, 
since its beginning in January 1962, has 
earned high praise from users of these sta- 
tistics both in and out of Government. The 
U.S. Tarif Commission has found the cus- 
toms examiners to be an unfailing source of 
accurate information, and they have received 
a tremendous amount of “extracurricular” 
help from the examiners on many problems, 
Invaluable comments and suggestions from 
line examiners throughout the customs 
service also help to make the “Tariff 
Schedules of the United States” a much 
more workable document. 

It is obvious that the continued effective- 
ness of our customs service depends to a re- 
markable degree upon the selection, train- 
ing, and promotion of competent, indus- 
trious, and ambitious customs examiners. 
In common with all other agencies of our 
Government, Customs has been faced with 
the problem of securing and retaining com- 
petent young personnel with the capacity to 
grow on the job. This condition requires 
that our customs examiners retain their 
high morale and pride in their own unit as 
well as in the service in which they are 
employed and transmit this enthusiasm to 
those who follow. I am happy to be able 
to pay tribute to the work of the appraisers 
and examiners at this magnificent anni- 


-versary celebration and to say with Secretary 


Dillon that we are very grateful for your 
skill and knowledge and dedication to the 
public service. 


SPEECH sy Hon. MICHAEL STRAMIELLO, Ja., 
U.S. APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, U.S. Cus- 
TOMS SERVICE 


Judge Rao, reverend clergy, your honors, 
other distinguished guests, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, at the outset, I wish to extend on 
behalf of Mrs. Stramiello and for myself our 
sincere thanks to the Customs Examiners 
Association for inviting us to be their guests 
tonight. 

In addition, permit me to proclaim a “well 
done” to the officers of the association and 
particularly to the members of the dinner 
committee for having created and executed 
the plans for this most successful and gala 
affair. 

Your efforts and the results you have 
achieved lead me to say, “I'm very proud 
of you.“ 

It is interesting to note that this event 
which commemorates the 175th anniversary 
of the U.S. customs service marks the re- 
sumption of dinners sponsored by the exam- 
iners association after a gap of 6 years. 

Anticipating that Secretary Reed in his 
address will outline the historical develop- 
ment of the customs service, I shall, in my 
talk, briefly touch upon a variety of services - 
rendered by customs with particular em- 
phasis on the role of the appraisers. As I 
do so, it will become evident that examiners 
are the backbone, yes, the very lifeblood, of 
an appraiser’s-office. 

Placing emphasis upon the activities of the 
appraisers is not to suggest that the con- 
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tributing services rendered by our sister 
offices are minimal. The collectors of cus- 
toms, the comptrollers of customs, the cus- 
toms laboratories, the customs agency sery- 
ice and, here in New York, the surveyor of 
customs, the solicitor, the assistant to the 
chief counsel, and the director of the customs 
information exchange all function effec- 
tively to produce customs service, a prod- 
uct of which we are justifiably. proud. 

Well-deserved and widespread publicity 
given to antismuggling activities of our cus- 
toms inspectors and customs agents often 
leaves the general public unaware of the 
less glamorous but most essential work per- 
formed by other arms of the customs service. 

Within the Bureau of Customs of the 
Treasury Department, the appraisers’ offices 
are supervised in the Division of Appraise- 
ment Administration by Deputy Commission- 
er Walter G. Roy, under the overall direction 
and control of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, the Honorable Philip Nichols, Jr. Uni- 
form action by appraisers is achieved 
throughout the Nation under their efficient 
administration. The importance of this re- 
sult is self-evident. 

Let us consider for a moment the day-to- 
day work of appraisers as performed by cus- 
toms examiners. In conference with exam- 
iner A is an importer of women’s wear who 
is submitting his proposed new line for the 
examiner's opinion on the probable rates 
of duty which will apply. This examiner 
tells the importer that the particular con- 
struction feature of the proposed line will 
subject some of the garments to higher duty 
rates. The importer leaves knowing the prob- 
able tariff treatment which will be given his 
intended importations, Frequently, because 
of the examiner's advice, he is able to change 
the line so as to obtain more advantageous 
tariff treatment. Although this examiner’s 
position description does not include dress 
designing, his opinions on clothing con- 
struction are often reflected in the finished 

nt. 

Now, let us stop in on the fine arts divi- 

referred to as the esthetic 
sixth. There, we find our art expert exam- 
ining a Van Gogh. One might expect that 
he is studying the subject of the painting. 
In fact, he is examining the work with the 
ald of ultraviolet rays to determine its 
authenticity. f 

Proceed with me now to the north side of 
the building—where our diamond examiner 
is looking at what appears to be a many- 
sided piece of glass. In reality, it is an un- 
polished rough diamond ready to be trans- 
formed into a priceless gem for milady. 

Let’s look in on our coal tar examiner. 
Right now he has a real puzzler. He is at- 
tempting to find a value under the American 
selling price statute for an imported drug 
which is in powder form. His problem stems 
from the fact that the only competitive do- 
mestic counterpart is the tablet form of the 
drug! 

There are many perplexing questions to 
answer which often determine tariff classifi- 
cation. For instance: 

When is the jewel in a watch movement 
functional? Is this medal belng worn as an 
ornament or in religious devotion? 

How does one tell mink raised in the Soviet 
Union from that originating in Finland— 
one being a prohibited article, the other not? 

Which of these productes is netting—which 
is marquisette? Although they are almost 
identical in appearance, they are subject to 
widely divergent rates of duty. 

When an examiner inquires as to the 
blood relationship between you and your 
supplier, don't think that he does 50 as a 
student of genealogy. He is not interested 
in your coat of arms but he is concerned 
with determining the fair market value of 
your imports, As many of you know, under 
our newer value statutes, the relationship 
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between buyer and seller could affect duti- 
able values radically, 

The importance of the examiner's work 
and the responsibilities it entails become 
more impressive when one considers their 
enormity. The value of imports into the 
United States has risen to more than 617 
billion annually. On those imports just 
under $2 billion in customs duties are being 
collected. In New York alone my office is 
currently appraising more than $6 billion 
of merchandise annually on which upwards 
of $700 million in customs duties are col- 
lected. 

Actions which result in duty collections 
are not the only concern of the examiner. 
Also of concern to him are the valuation and 
identification of duty-free products, mer- 
chandise which is subject to quotas, pro- 
hibited merchandise, and the many regula- 
tory provisions in force for customs and 
other Government agencies. 

These then are examples of the duties per- 
formed by these remarkable Government 
officials, the customs examiners. 

Prior to being honored with appointment 
as U.S. appraiser of merchandise, I had am- 
ple opportunity as a practicing customs at- 
torney to observe the work of customs ex- 
aminers. Because of what I saw, they earned 
my deepest respect and esteem. They were 
found to be fair, impartial, industrious, and 
honest, Since my appointment, the oppor- 
tunity to observe examiners at work has 
increased. From this observation, I have 
concluded that customs examiners are typl- 
cal of those Government employees who are 
talented, efficient, and profoundly dedicated 
to their work. It is extremely gratifying to 
have been given this opportunity to join you 
in saluting them. 


Loyalty Day and Polish Constitution 
Day 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 3, it was my very great 
privilege to serve as honorary chairman 
of the 1964 Loyalty Day Parade and 
ceremonies conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Connecticut, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, in Willimantic, Conn. 

It has been estimated that 100,000 
witnessed the parade in which about 25,- 
000 participated. Here was a manifes- 
tation of loyalty—to our Nation—which 
provided something more than a coun- 
terbalance to the weakening thunder 
of the May Day of communism. 

I was reminded, as I witnessed the 
ceremonies in Willimantic, Conn.; that 
May 3 was also the 173d anniversary of 
the adoption of Poland’s Constitution, 
which brought to the European Conti- 
nent an entirely new concept of human 
dignity. 

With us in Willimantic, in review- 
ing stand and in the ranks of the parade, 
were many hundreds of men and women 
of Polish descent, who were, I am certain, 
not unmindful of the concurrence of 
Polish Constitution Day. These were 
men and women who have been elected 
or appointed to responsible positions, and 
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who have served with valor and with 
dignity in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

I have been informed that Americans 
of Polish descent now number approxi- 
mately 15 million, and these, of course, 
represent several generations. 

Not by choice, but by force, the Polish 
nation, which in 1966 will observe its 
1,000th anniversary, finds itself again 
under Communist rule. These are brave 
people. They are religious people. They 
are freedom-loving people whose history 
is abundant with records of courage and 
steadfastness in battle against tyranny 
and oppression. 

The Constitution adopted by the Polish 
Parliament in 1791 provided: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty, and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on 
& lasting foundation. 


It is not extraordinary that we 
Americans, being of many ethnic back- 
grounds, join in the celebration and rec- 
ognition of Polish Constitution Day, for 
the Polish Constitution, adopted in 1791, 
followed many of the principles estab- 
lished 2 years earlier when the U.S. 
Constitution was adopted. 

The spirit of liberty still prevails in 
Poland. Despite years of oppression, 
there are some signs that there may 
emerge modest opportunities for greater 
freedom. As acting chairman of the 
Captive Nations Subcommittee, and as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, I can report that in current hearings 
on recent developments in the Soviet 
bloc, we have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine conditions in Poland, in human 
rights, agriculture, industry, the arts, 
sciences, trade, theater, literature and 
other fields. Our findings have been in- 
tensely interesting to us, and I recom- 
mend to my colleagues that they famil- 
iarize themselves with the printed hear- 
ings which now are available, because 
they demonstrate that the Polish love of 
liberty and the desire for individual 
freedom is still strong. 

May the day not be far distant when 
this freedom is fully restored to the great 
Polish nation. 


New Films Show Satiric Therapy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not often that a distinguished political 
commentator is moved to comment at 
length on an American film. That Mar- 
quis Childs devoted his entire column of 
March 20, 1964, to two Hollywood prod- 
ucts is indicative of the provocative 
nature of these two movies. Seven 
Days in May” and “Dr. Strangelove,” 
or How To Stop Worrying and Learn To 
Love the Bomb,” have created a good 
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deal of controversy, aswell as long lines 
at ticket windows. In the role of movie 
critic, Mr. Childs brings the same co- 
gency and clarity that we have come to 
expect from him in his regular thought- 
Tul analysis of political events: 
New Fats SHOW SATIRIC THERAPY 
(By Marquis Chiids) 

In movie houses across the country long 
lines wait to see two films that are far from 
the customary froth of Hollywood. “Seven 
Days in May” and Dr. Strangelove, or How 
To Stop Worrying and Learn To Love the 
Bomb,“ have both stirred the kind of con- 
troversy that in another day grew out of such 
Pictures as “The Grapes of Wrath.” 

“Seven Days,” a real thriller that tells how 
a plot by top brass in the Air Force to take 
Over the Government was foiled, has been 
attacked by rightwing publications. Noble 
Words about democratic government and the 
Privilege of free choice are spoken by the 
fictional President as he strives to hold the 
Teins of authority against military usurpers 
Opposed to a disarmament treaty with the 
Soviet Union. 

But it is “Dr. Strangelove” that has set 
off the loudest critical firecrackers. On the 
one hand indignant critics sputter that if 
this can be shown, as representing American 
Military and civil authority, then nothing 
is sacred. Others have sald that it is one of 
the most exciting films ever made—bitter, 
Swiftian satire of a mad age that reckons 
Casualties in a third world war at a hundred 
Million on each side. 

The most pointed criticism has come not 
from movie reviewers but from serious com- 
mentators. They say that this wild far- 

cal satire of the American military, a bum- 

ling President and, off screen, a simple- 
minded Soviet Premier will do America great 
harm when it is shown abroad. This, they 
have gone so far as to say, is a piece of pro- 
Paganda the Communists could not have 
improved upon, showing a trigger-happy 
America recklessly pushing the annihilation 
button. 

They point out, too, that the film in show- 
ing a mad Air Force general starting the war 
ignores improved fail-safe procedures mak- 
ing this impossible But “Dr. Strangelove” 
is, after all, a satire and its aim is to jolt 
the imagination and jar those who may 
gradually have come to accept the belief that 
a nuclear war would not be very much dif- 
ferent from other wars. In this it seems 
to one observer to succeed admirably, 

Perhaps the best answer to the anti- 
American charge has come from England 
where the picture is also showing to crowded 
houses. The distinguished weekly, the 
Economist, writes: 

“Except in the sense that anyone is al- 
Teady anti-American to begin with will 
Probably read his own anti-Americanism 
into it, as a hot-under-the-collar adoles- 
dent will probably read pornography into 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover’; this is nonsense. 
That it is nonsense is shown by the fact 
that the one really unforgiveable act of top- 
level idiocy committed in the film is com- 
mitted not by an American but by the Rus- 
Sinn Prime Minister, who switches on the 
doomsday device, thus insuring that the 
whole world gets blown up without telling 
anybody.” 

There is still another answer to the anti- 
American charge. Except for the most un- 
critical audiences, who would probably not 
get the point in any event, the fact that 
the picture has been made by Americans 
about Americans shows that we are free to 
Satirize ourselves. We can turn savage 
laughter against the folly of an era that has 
at enormous cost bunt the means of its own 
self-destruction, 

This reporter has a vivid memory of the 
fantastic press conference which Premier 

chevy held in Paris immediately fol- 
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lowing the collapse of the summit confer- 
ence after the U-2 incident in 1960. At his 
left was the grim, massive figure of Mar- 
shal Rodion Y. Malinovsky. As the press 
conference went on the impression grew that 
Khrushchey was looking over his shoulder 
to make sure that the marshal approved 
what he was saying. 

Malinovsky is perfectly type-cast for a 
Soviet satire on the military. But it is 
impossible to imagine a Soviet film laughing 
at the Soviet’s nuclear warriors. As Life 
magazine notes in an article highly praising 
“Dr. Strangelove,” Malinovsky recently re- 
buked Soviet writers and artists for falling 
short of glorifying the romantic joys of war 
and the nobility of the Russian soldier and 
turning instead to antiwar themes, 

Only yesterday “Dr. Strangelove” and per- 
haps also “Seven Days in May” might have 
stirred active protest from some super- 
patriots. It is not hard to imagine, in that 
earlier frenetic time, superheated by Mo- 
Carthy's fulminations, the 35-year-old pro- 
ducer of “Strangelove,” Stanley Kubrick, 
being called to account before a congres- 
sional committee. If we are in a saner mood 
and Hollywood is encouraged to turn out 
something other than froth, it is all to the 


good. 


Food Stamp Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mrs, HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, some 
time prior to the passage of the food 
stamp plan, I had contacted Gov. Albert 
D. Rosellini relative to a statement which 
appeared in the Recorp from the Direc- 
tor of Public Welfare in the State of 
Washington. 

Subsequent to that time I received no 
reply. When I was in my district dur- 
ing early April, I took the opportunity 
of asking question in Grays Harbor 
County where the pilot program of the 
food stamp plan is in action. Mr. Glen 
D. Smethers, of Cosmopolis, Wash., a 
man who for many years has been in- 
terested in welfare problems in Grays 
Harbor County, took the time and 
trduble to assemble certain facts. 

Because of the evidence placed in the 
Recorp heretofore, it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to insert Mr. Smether's 
letter to me and a copy of his letter to 
Governor Rosellini. This, I think, will 
clarify some thoughts of the Grays Har- 
bor County food stamp plan and should 
present thoughtful material as we place 
the program into greater and more evi- 
dent use: 


CosMoPoLis, Wast, 
April 28, 1964. 
Hon. Jr BUTLER HANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mas. Hansen: Thank you for your 
letter of April 17, 1964, asking me for facts 
about the food stamp pilot project in Grays 
Harbor County, Wash. 

I have made inquiries about the plan to 
recipients of the food and grocers who dis- 
tribute the food; while I lack the resource 
to canvass the entire country, my 
have been broad enough to convince me that 
a fair and impartial survey should be made 
and the results made available to our Con- 
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gressmen. See the enclosed copy of a letter 
to Gov. Albert D. Rosellini. 

I ask questions about it from people who 
have first hand information about the stamp 
plan, a few of the recipients are reluctant 
to answer some of my questions, however, 
when I ask, “How does the food stamp dis- 
tribution compare with direct food dis- 
tribution?” 

Answer. [Without exception] the stamp 
plan is the best. . 

Question. From the standpoint of more 
food for poor people or, more efficient dis- 
tribution? 

Answer. Both, the recipients would add 
comment to the answer such as we can 
the food we want when we want it with the 
coupons; with direct food distribution we 
had to take what they had and sometimes 
too much or not enough of one thing. Many 
of them seemed to resent the f that they 
could not buy coffee with the stamps. 

Some of the storekeepers said that the 
coupons should be issued in 610 and $1 de- 
nominations and the system simplified; all 
agreed, however, that the plan is worthwhile 
even though a great deal of extra work is re- 
quired. 

Question. IT have been reading in the 
paper [the Aberdeen Daily World] that the 
stamp plan got off to a slow start, but is 
gaining in popularity. Why is this? 

Answers varied, such as. The program was 
not properly explained in the start, we did 
not know what the score was. People said 
that the plan was set up to help the banker, 
not the recipient.” I was told that direct dis- 
tribution would give more food. 

One of the grocers told me that a man who 
has been having a tough go of it Had greeted 
the plan with a statement that the stamp 
plan was a phony; urged to give it a try, he 
did so and now he says that it is the best plan 
ever devised to put food on the family table. 
The stamps upped his food by $14 a month. 

I talked to many people that are now 
using the stamp plan; they say they like it, 
that it helps them with the food supply but 
there is some griping about the rigid means 
test. 

I talked to a family, the man was injured 
and out of action for many months; the 
mother said, we like the plan, I don’t know 
what we would do without it; my kids need 
all the food they they can get but, why does 
the Government make us take a pauper’s 
oath to get it? I told her that I had hopes 
the means test would be liberalized but that 
it was no disgrace to use the stamps. 

She said, “The Government donates money 
and food to the big shots overseas and they 
subsidize many of the rich people here at 
home, but it hurts them to do anything for 
our own people. Damn you, you just go tell 
the Government that the people are fed up 
with that kind of business.” 

I note that you say that Congresswoman 
SULLIVAN is interested in knowing the results 
of the pilot project here in our county; she 
is a Representative after my own heart, she 
knows the meaning of nourishing food to 
poor people who have a meager income, 

You can tell Congresswoman SULLIVAN 
that if the food stamp plan is expanded that 
it will help many people who are on public 
assistance; it will also keep many people off 
of public assistance and this is the considered 
judgment of people who have watched the 
pilot plan in action. 

In 1961 the Legislature of the State of 
Washington made the necessary law to in- 
sugurate the direct food distribution in our 
State; however there was an across-the-board 
cut of 10 percent in public assistance. 

I thank you for your vote for the stamp 
plan in the House and I hope that Jackson 
and Macnuson vote yes in the Senate. 

There are persistent rumors about waste 
and dumping of the foodstuff in the direct 
distribution setup. I lack firsthand in- 
formation but the survey that I have asked 
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for should run down the rumors and dispose 
of them, otherwise unfavorable publicity will 
hamper the distribution of food to the needy. 
Sincerely yours, 
GLEN D. SMETHERS. 
CosMOPOLIS, WASH., 
April 27, 1964. 

Hon. ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, 
Governor of Washington 
Olympia, Wash, 

Sm: I am writing you to ask that a fair, 
impartial survey be made of the food stamp 
plan that is underway here in Grays Harbor 
County. That this be done immediately, 
that the results of the survey be made avall- 
able to our Representatives in the Congress 
and to the public. 

In the March 4 issue of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Representative CATHERINE Max 
caused to be printed a report by your Mr. 
L. L. Hegland, the director of the State of 
Washington Public Assistance, a report which 
had to do with the food stamp project under- 
way in Grays Harbor County. 

Mrs. May said, “My vote in committee was 
against reporting the bill to make the plan 
permanent because this matter needs a great 
deal more study to determine whether it 18 
truly superior to the direct food distribution 
program.” She said, “You will note, Mr, 

r, that Mr. Hegland expresses very 

sincere doubt about the expansion of this 
program.” Here isa summary of the Hegland 
report. 
“Basically, the surplus commodity distribu- 
tion program was designed to do two things 
* © * use up the surplus foods and supply 
a more adequate diet to persons of low in- 
come, It appears that the food stamp pro- 
gram accomplishes only a part of this, and 
the direct food distribution program does 
a much more adequate job both on using 
up surplus commodities and of being avall- 
able to a larger number of low-income peo- 
ple. If I can provide you with any further 
information, please let me know.” 

Mr. Governor this simply does not jibe 
with the true facts. I have talked to many 
people who get and use the food stamps, 
and to operators of grocery stores. 
Example: Mullins of the Square Deal Gro- 
cery, Cosmopolis; Swanson of Swanson's 
Aberdeen Store; Scott's Grand Central Mar- 
ket of Aberdeen, and I have yet to find a 
person who thinks that the direct food dis- 
tribution does the best job. From firsthand 
knowledge gained through experience thus 
far with the food stamp plan, the people 
most concerned are convinced that this is 
the best method to increase the food for the 
poor people. 

As you know the people in the low-income 
groups are inarticulate and few men in high 
places will champion their cause; unlike Mr. 
Hegland, they cannot get their views before 
the Congress. 

There are some bugs in the stamp plan 
+ * © it could be simplified, the rigged means 
test could be liberalized, but no permanent 
plan can be had much less improvements 
unless we get a true and accurate report of 
the Grays Harbor test before the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 

GLEN D. SMETHERS. 


Take Of Your Hat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr, BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Raymond 
Sterling, nephew of Andrew Sterling who 
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wrote such old song favorites as “Meet 
Me in St. Louis” and When the Sun 
Goes Down,” has composed new lyrics to 
his uncle's hit Strike Up the Band.” 
The tune and lyrics are particularly ap- 
propriate for Flag Day, June 14, The 
following is the text of the new lyric 
which is titled, “Take Off Your Hat, 
Here Comes Old Glory”: 


Take off your Hat 

Here comes Old Glory 

Hand over heart 

Think of its story 

Hats off to you = 
Red, white and blue 

It's a cinch 

That every inch spells glory. 


Demolishing a Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh Press of Monday, October 28, 1963, 
pointing out the eyils to be inflicted upon 
our free competitive society and economy 
by enactment of the iniquitous quality 
stabilization bills, HR. 3669 and S. 774, 
now pending before the Congress. 

DEMOLISHING A BILL 


Paul Rand Dixon is Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (FTC), the Govern- 
ment agency more concerned than any with 
seeing that the public gets a square deal for 
the things it buys. When it comes to price 
fixing, the Fro probably is better informed 
than anybody, since it was price fixing that 
resulted in the creation of the FTC in 1915. 

Mr. Dixon, in the line of public service, has 
just done a demolishing job on the so-called 
quality stabilization bill pending before Con- 
gress. This is the new name for the fair 
trade legislation which has been pushed un- 
successfully in Congress for several years. 

Mr. Dixon called the bill by its right name, 
a price-fixing device. If it is passed by Con- 
gress, he said, it could cost the consumers $5 
billion in a year in higher prices. 

Some States, including Pennsylvania, now 
have fair trade (alias price fixing) laws. In 
some States these laws have been declared 
unconstitutional. But in States where the 
laws still are in effect, Mr. Dixon said, it has 
been proved that prices are higher than in 
adjoining States which do not have such laws. 

One of the arguments put in favor of the 
quality stabilization bill is that it would pro- 
tect small merchants from discount houses. 
Mr. Dixon demolished that claim, too. He 
said, on the contrary, the small or independ- 
ent merchants would be unable to compete 
with the lower priced brands sold by chain- 
stores, because they would be compelled, as a 
result of law, to abide by prices fixed by the 
manufacturers. So they would lose business. 

The quality stabilization bill proposes to 
give the power of Federal law to price fixing 
which the FTO and the Antitrust Division of 
the Justice Department are always fighting. 
It would tend to stifle competition, which is 
the essence of the American system and the 
basis for all other Federal law governing 
business operations. 

Mr. Dixon's testimony ought to be enough 
to kill the bill. 
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Education Is Top Item in Mexico’s 1964 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, as a 
supporter of the Alliance for Progress 
and in particular as one who believes 
that education must play a key role in 
the future of Latin America, I was grati- 
fied to learn recently that our neighbor 
to the-south, Mexico, spends 25 percent 
of its entire annual budget on education. 

I understand, moreover, that Mexico 
has done so throughout the administra- 
tion of President Adolfo Lopez Mateos, 
which began in December 1958. 

After a visit to Argentina in 1961 
along with my colleague, Congressman 
Robert Giaimo of Connecticut, for the 
purpose of studying higher education in 
Latin America, I became convinced, on 
the basis of conversations with univer- 
sity and government leaders in that 
country, that the universities of Latin 
America must increase their efforts to 
turn out the trained men and women 
who are essential for leadership if Latin 
American countries are to create free, 
democratic political institutions that, 
will endure and to enjoy the economic 
growth which all nations in the 20th 
century seek. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point in the Recorp the text of a 
release published by an agency of the 
Mexican Government concerning edu- 
cation in the Mexican budget. 

The statement follows:. 

EovucaTton Is Tor Irem IN Mexico's 1964 
BUDGET . 

With an allotment of $325 million, educa- 
tion is by far the biggest item in the Mexican 
Government's 1964 budget of slightly more 
than a billion and a quarter dollars. By 
comparison, expenditures for all military 
items will be 890 million. 

Up from $240 million last year when it was 
also the largest single budget item, as it has 
been for several years, this year’s educational 
allocation will enable Mexico to take a giant 
step forward in its ll-year plan to assure 
every Mexican child at least a secondary 
school education. 

The ll-year plan, begun in 1959, has at- 
tracted international attention as a model 
for meeting the educational requirements of 
a technological age. 

Rene Maheu, Director General of UNESCO, 
addressing educators in Paris last November, 
called the plan “unbelievably effective and 
unequaled elsewhere.” 

Mr. Maheu said, “I was able to see it for 
myself on a recent trip to Mexico and nothing 
matches it in any other country in the world 
right now, whether developed or in the proc- 
ess of development.” 

Mexico today has 132,509 trained teachers, 
not counting faculty members of the Na- 
tional University in Mexico City. Another 
5,700 will be added to the rolls in 1964 and 
the 73,000 teachers outside Mexico City will 
receive raises to bring their salary levels up 
to those prevailing In the capital. 

During the administration of incumbent 
President Adolfo Lopez Mateos, himself a 
onetime schoolteacher, Mexico’s education 
program has achieved more concrete results 
in 5 years than in three decades previously. 
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Since free textbooks became available in 
1960, more than 82 million textbooks and 
Workbooks have been handed out. In 1964, 
30 million copies of textbooks will be dis- 
tributed free to primary school pupils. 

Six million pupils attend primary schools 
today—an increase of almost 2 million 
since 1958. A total of 215,000 students are 
enrolled in secondary schools, double the 
1958. registration. 

An accelerated school building program 
set up in 1960 has maintained a construction 
rate of 5,000 classrooms annually—better 
than one every 2 hours, Including nights and 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

The Ministry of Education has devoted 
Special attention to modernizing the curricu- 
lum and improving courses in secondary 
schools, as well as to providing needed 
laboratories and workshops. 

Enrollment in higher education has also 
risen sharply in recent years. The National 
University of Mexico this year had 71,000 
Students, an Increase of 59 percent since 1958. 

The National Polytechnic Institute had 
36,000 students enrolled, 6.800 more than in 
1962. The institute offers professional and 
Specialized training at university level, in- 
cluding advanced schools of science, engi- 
neering, medicine, nursing, economics, busi- 
ness, and management. 


Lester Johnson: A Giant Killer Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Wisconsin and the Congress will suffer 
a distinct loss when Congressman LES- 
TER Jonnson retires at the end of this 
term, I believe the countless Members 
who share my deep regret over the pros- 
pect of LESTER JOHNSON’s absence from 
this body will be interested in the article 
on his retirement in the May 9 issue of 
Labor: 

A Giant KILLER RETIRING From SEAT IN 

Hovsx 

Congressman LESTER R. JOHNSON, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, a noted champion of 
Workers and farmers, has turned down ap- 
Peals from constituents that he reconsider 
an announced decision not to run for re- 
election. 

Back in October 1953, JomNsSON made na- 
tional headlines when he triumphed in a 
Special election to fill a vacancy created by 
the death of Congréssman Merlin Hull, pro- 
gressive Republican. 

His district, the Ninth, had never before 
flected a Democrat, so JOHNSON’s upset vic- 
tory stirred a sensation, an he was dubbed 
“the giant killer,” 

JoHNsoN won reelection for each term 
eyer since, with the support or rail unions. 
Then, in the past year the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture put through a plan of congressional re- 
&pportionment, which wiped out his district 
and attached it to several neighboring “sure 
Republican” districts. 

After long deliberation, Jounson recently 
announced he would not run against either 
incumbent. 

Other solons, paying tribute to his rec- 
Ord, volced regret at his decision, and ex- 
Pressed hope that his wide knowledge of 
&gricultural legislation would be put to pro- 
ductive use in a Federal post. 
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Sale of Strategic Goods to Reds a 
Perilous Risk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the press reports today that the Ameri- 
can Government has unsuccessfully com- 
plained to the French Government over 
the sale to Cuba of 20 diesel locomotives. 
This is but the most recent in a long 
and ever-lengthening list of failures in 
the administration’s restrictive trade 
policy toward the Communist bloc in 
general and Communist Cuba in par- 
ticular. 

There can be little doubt that the 
weakening of the West's resolve in the 
question of East-West tradé was given 
its greatest single incentive in the sale 
of U.S. wheat to the Soviet bloc. Since 
the wheat deal it has been equally ap- 
parent that the American Government's 
position as leader of the free world has 
been decidedly weakened. Now there 
are reports of the Soviet Union’s desire 
to open trade negotiations with Common 
Market countries and concurrently the 
desire of certain NATO partners to relax 
the ban on the export of strategic goods 
to Communist countries. Fearful that 
they may be left out, American business- 
men are beginning to take up the cry 
also. Faced with these developments it 
would be well to remember that, among 
other things, the profit motive in the 
cold war is not to make some quick cash 
but to insure that the forces which 
threaten free enterprise are not sup- 
ported and encouraged to prosper. 
There is at present no evidence that a 
fat Communist is not a Communist. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a timely 
editorial from the State Journal of Lan- 
sing, Mich., of May 2, 1964, which raises 
some important questions with respect to 
the West’s Communist trade policy. The 
editorial follows: 

SALE or STRATEGIC GOODS ro REDS A PERILOUS 
RISK 

America's North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion allies are reported to be considering eas- 
ing their embargo soon on export of strategic 
goods behind the Iron Curtain. 

What are described as “informed sources” 
indicate that the embargo principle will be 
retained but that thought is being given some 
modification of current restrictions, How 
anyone could retain an embargo in principle 
and not in practice is beyond us. 

The modifications reportedly under con- 
sideration might open the way for sale to 
Communist bloc nations of numerous scl- 
entific instruments and types of machinery. 

Pressure for more trade with the Com- 
munlsts has been coming from two sides— 
from European countries, especially Britain, 
and from the Soviet Union and its satellites 
which have been increasing their efforts to 
have the embargo lifted. 

While the United States has sold wheat to 
Russia, it has taken the lead in urging strict 
adherence to embargoes designed to with- 
hold from the Communists all items they 
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could use to strengthen their military pos- 
ture, 

The U.S. stand was effective in one in- 
stance. Deals for the sale of oil pipelines by 
West Germany and Britain to the Soviet Un- 
ion which had placed the orders last year, 
were canceled in response to strong opposi- 
tion from Washington. 

Russia is currently trying to buy entire 
factories in Britain in a $300 million trans- 
action which the British say does not involve 
restricted items. Britain is prepared, how- 
ever, to grant credits up to 15 years while 
the United States opposes long-term credits 
to the Communists. 

James Marlow, an Associated Press writer, 
reported that about 90 percent of the busi- 
nessmen at the annual meeting of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce this week voted for 
increased trade in nonstrategie goods with 
Russia and her European satellites. Some 
were said to have wanted trade even with 
Red China, North Korea, and North Vietnam, 
which are totally embargoed by the U.S. 
Government, but there was no yote on this 
issue. 

Speakers explained that if U.S. business is 
prevented from selling to the Reds the trade 
will go to business in other Western coun- 
tries which have fewer restrictions. 

If the Communists get the items they want 
from other Western countries the effect of 
the more restrictive U.S. embargo would, of 
course, be blunted, with the U.S. business and 
its employees the losers in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

The British position is that "a fat Com- 
munist is a little less belligerent than a lean 
one.” 

Maybe so, but if there is any truth in this 
theory there is still a question of how much 
less belligerent. 

That there still is a strong feeling in this 
country against selling an: to Com- 
munists on the grounds that it contributes to 
the total strength of communism was evi- 
denced by the spirited but futile fight in 
Congress against helping Premier Khru- 
shchey solve one of his problems by selling 
wheat to Russia. 


The NATO alliance was formed to further 
the aims of peace by developing the mem- 
bers’ individual and collective capacity to re- 
sist armed attack. 


As we see it, letting down the bars to sale 
of strategic goods that would directly in- 
crease the Communists’ warma n- 
tial would be inconsistent with NATO's 
proper objective and a dangerous gamble. 

As for the sale of nonstrategic items to 
the Soviet Communists, it would seem that 
Western countries that are determined to 
engage in this kind of trade might be able 
to bargain effectively in terms of Soviet 
deeds—like tearing down the Berlin wall, 
halting direct and indirect’ subversion in 
other countries and ending the practice of 
shooting down U.S, planes that inadvertently 
stray beyond the line that the Kremlin has 
drawn between the free and Communist 
worlds. 


Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Poland cele- 
brated on May 3 its 173d anniversary of 


the Constitution of 1791. Although the 
Constitution was crushed by the infa- 
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mous third partition of 1795, its short 
duration should not be allowed to over- 
shadow its importance in Polish history. 

The May 3 Constitution has become a 
focal point for the continued hope of all 
Poles for peace and independence. It 
symbolizes the emergence of Poland from 
the Middle Ages into modern times in 
which the people have a right to free 
elections through a democratic system. 

We all have the highest respect for the 
Polish people. Throughout every trial 
they have shown amazing courage and 
dedication to their principles. They 
fought with us in World War II. They 
revolted against Nazi troops in 1944. 
They rose against communism in 1956. 
On this commemorative occasion I join 
Americans everywhere in sending our 
assurances to the Polish people that we 
share their love for freedom, and our en- 
couragement to Polish Americans in 
their fight for freedom for the Polish 
homeland. 


Veritable Spree of Moneysaving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, soon we 
will consider an authorization of $312 
million toward the International Devel- 
opment Association Fund. As I have 
pointed out on several occasions, the 
United States must grant these funds if 
we are to be consistent in our demand 
that other economically strong Western 
nations begin carrying a greater share 
of the burden of assistance to underde- 
veloped nations. 

Recently, the San Francisco Chronicle 
editorially supported this proposal. The 
article follows: 

Vertraste SPREE OF MONEYSAVING 

The foreign-aid message of President 
Johnson makes him out in the very image 
of the “prudent progressive” which he said 
on television the other day he considered 
himself to be. 

Where a year ago, John F. Kennedy asked 
Congress for 4 lot and got little, President 
Johnson asked for little and will get less. 
His request for 83.4 billion for foreign aid 

. $1 billion for military assistance and $2.4 
billion for economic—is the smallest asked 
by any administration since the Marshall 
plan began in 1948. The White House 18 off 
on @ veritable spree of moneysaving. 

Some Members of Congress drew the con- 
clusion from his message that Mr. Johnson 
was actually beginning the final phaseout 
of US. foreign aid. It was certainly not a 
ringing piece of salesmanship for the world- 
saving role of American aid and idealism. 
The consequence is that foreign-aid sup- 
porters may be somewhat in doubt about 
how hard the President is willing to hit the 
line for his aid program against the power- 
ful opposition of Representative Orro Pass- 
man, the man who hates foreign aid and, 
therefore, ls placed in charge of the subcom- 
mittee responsible for appropriating it. 

One note in the message which to us 
seemed particularly intelligent and hopeful 
was the President’s evident confidence that 
Britain, France, Canada, and other free world 
countries are going to take up more and 
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more of the responsibility for development 
investment. Canada, he noted, will increase 
its aid expenditures’ 50 percent this year, 
and French and British plans “point in the 
same direction.” This should, of course, be 
encouraged. 

Another thing to encourage ls the growth 
of World Bank development lending through 
its subsidiary, IDA. The President repeated 
his request for conzressional authorization 
of a $312 million contribution to DAs capi- 
tal funds to support long-term development 
loans. It is obvious that Congress should 
Teverse a particularly benighted yote recently 
taken to deny these funds. 


A Tragic Trial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, a trial of great significance is taking 
place in South Africa. Nine opponents 
of apartheid are on trial for their life 
under a sabotage law which is drawn so 
broadly as to include the writing of anti- 
Government slogans in public places. 
Many fear that, if the defendants are 
executed, there will no longer be any 
hope that freedom will be established in 
South Africa except by violent revolu- 
tion. A letter written by Donald Har- 
rington, A. Philip Randolph, Walter 
Reuther, Francis B. Sayre, and Roy 
Wilkins appeared in the New York Times 
of May 5, 1964, which outlines the situa- 
tion in South Africa and explains the 
nature of the trial. These eminent 
Americans urge the United States to 
“call upon South Africa not only to 
change its tragic racial policies, but also 


to point out the seriousness with which 


a death penalty would be viewed for 
persons whose only real offense is their 
desire for freedom.” 

The letter follows: 
TRIAL IN SOUTH AFRICA: APARTHEID OPPO- 


NENTS FACE DEATH PENALTY, GROUP WARNS ` 


To the Eprror: i 

In the midst of the widening struggle for 
racial justice here in the United States we 
are moved to voice publicly our deep concern 
for the fate of nine men, Africans, whites 
and an Indian, on trial for their lives in 
South Africa. They are accused of responsi- 
bility for 192 acts of sabotage. The Goy- 
ernment is demanding the death penalty 
provided under the 1962 General Law Amend- 
ment Act which defines sabotage so broadly 
that it even includes the writing of anti- 
Government slogans in public places. 

The New York Times of April 21 reported 
on the opening of the defense’s argument 
with statements by Nelson Mandela and 
Walter Sisulu, two of South Africa's most 
outstanding leaders, who were long In the 
forefront of the nonviolent struggle against 
white supremacy in thelr country. If the 
death sentence is handed. down, there are 
bound to be repercussions far beyond the 
African continent, and, in your own words, 
Mr. Mandela “would become one of the first 
major African martyrs.” r 

CONTINUING SABOTAGE 


We would like to make a few general com- 
ments about the trial; 
Whatever may be said about the truth or 
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falsity of some of the specific charges In this 
case, there is no doubt about the fact that 
sabotage and violence have been and will 
continue to be carried on in South Africa so 
long as the Government persists in its pres- 
ent course. The facts about oppression are 
well known, 

Opposition organizations are banned; no 
vote Is given to the nonwhites; repressive 
legislation grows ever more severe. What 
outlet is there for nonwhite opposition except 
what amounts to revolutionary action? A 
protest against severe penalties is therefore 
a protest in reality against a whole system 
which provides no outlet for the victims of 
oppression save desperate measures, 

Much of the evidence against the accused 
was extracted from witnesses who were not 
only held under the 80-day clause of the 
General Law Amendment Act of 1963 (“no- 
trial” act) but who were physically mal- 
treated. Affidavits presented to the United 
Nations have pretty conclusively established 
that at least some of the witnesses were sub- 
jected to physical beatings, the use of elec- 
tric current, prolonged solitary confinement 
and other methods of refined torture. This 
is certainly cause for protest. 


U.N. SCRUTINY 


The U.N. has passed several resolutions in 
both the Assembly and the Security Council 
asking for an end to the imprisonment and 
trials of opponents of apartheid. The 
United States, we are proud to note, voted 
for these resolutions, The Security Council 
is to meet again shortly to consider the 
South African situation in the light of the 
trial and in the light of the report of the 
group of experts it established, which has 
been submitted 6 weeks ahead of schedule 
eee of the gravity of the present situa- 

on. 

We feel that the trial of these nine op- 
ponents of apartheld is one of concern for 
all people who cherish freedom, justice and 
equality, as well as for the people of South 
Africa. We hope our Government will call 
upon South Africa not only to change its 
tragic raclal policies, but also to point out 
the serlousness with which a death penalty 
would be viewed for persons whose only real 
offense is their desire for freedom. = 


New YORK. 


The Hoffa Trial 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
people are beginning to question wheth- 
er the Hoffa trial in Tennessee was a 
Prosecution or a persecution. A num- 
ber of disquieting disclosures are coming 
to light in the form of affidavits, trial 
exhibits, statements of witnesses and of 
counsel, the cumulative effect of which is 
to impel the conclusion that a congres- 
sional investigation of the Department 
of Justice’s handling of the Hoffa case 
would be in the public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, we should look into this 
situation. Surely there can be no valid 
objection from those who from some 
sources are charged with having used 
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the powerful law enforcement offices of 
this Nation in an effort to get a man 
rather than to prosecute for the com- 
mission of a crime. If this has not been 
the case, an investigation would quickly 
refute such complaints. Some of the 
allegations are so serious that the in- 
tegrity of the Justice Department in the 
domain of American public opinion ap- 
Pears to be very much at stake. After 
observing. the way television cameras 
were installed in the Attorney General's 
Office and in other places preparatory 
to making political propaganda out of 
dealing with the very serious and impor- 
tant problem of civil rights confronta- 
tions with State authorities, the question 
arises whether the same motivations may 
have been applied to the production of 
evidence against Mr. Hoffa. 

This becomes even more disturbing 
when the President of the United States 
Publicly endorses Walter Reuther, an- 
other labor leader whose archenmity for 
Hoffa is as notorious as is his political 
alinement with Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy. 

There are so many allegations here 
that it seems as though where there is 
much smoke perhaps there is a fire. 
believe we should take a long, hard, care 
ful look into all the corners and all th 
files of the Department of Justice in this 
Case. 


8 
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L. Mendel Rivers: Mr. Charleston“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Week I had the privilege of attending 
Ceremonies in Charleston, S.C., at the 
dedication of the gigantic drydock No. 5. 

It is possible to place three submarines 
Side by side in this huge repair facility 
which is located, as you know, in the 
district represented by our colleague, 
the gentleman from South Carolina, L. 
MENDEL Rivers. Those of us who have 
visited Charleston know the high ré- 
gard and respect in which our colleague 
is held and there is a reason, for every- 
where you look in Charleston, MENDEL 

has had something to do with 
the facility or activity being there. 

I was particularly grateful that we 
Were accompanied by our “classmate” 
of the 77th Congress, the gentleman 
from Florida, Bon Sikes. He made the 
Principal address and had many views to 
express with which I hasten to associ- 
ate myself, and for that reason bring 
to your attention the address of the gen- 
tleman from Florida IM. SIKES]: 
ADDRESS or Hon. Roseer L. F. SIKES, or FLOR- 

IDA, AT THE DEDICATION or DryDOCK No. 5, 

CHARLESTON, 8.C. 

Officially, I am here for the dedication of 
drydock No. 5 at the Charleston Navy Yard. 
Unofficially, I am here to talk about one of 
the men who brought drydock No. 5 to 
Charleston and with it much of the mag- 
Nificlent picture of and naval de- 
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velopment which we see here. That man is 
your distinguished Congressman, MENDEL 
Rivers. Now, let me hasten to acknowledge 
the presence here of Sbuth Carolina's great 
Senator, Strom THurRMOND. He is one of the 
truly outstanding Members of the Senate, 
and my warm personal friend of long stand- 
ing. He does great things for South Caro- 
lina and the Nation. And he is one of that 
little group of Senators who are making a 
last ditch fight to save constitutional govern- 
ment in the United States. If the civil rights 
bill now being debated there should pass, it 
would set aside the Constitution, establish 
a police-state government, and turn our Na- 
tion upside down. So, I give full credit to 
STROM THURMOND, but I shall talk principally 
about MENDEL RIVERS. 

It is a frequently repeated statement in 
Washington that without MENDEL RIVERS, 
Charleston long ago would have dried up 
and floated away to sea. Now, it is possible 
that is somewhat of an exaggeration. I know 
Charleston is well founded and that Charles- 
ton did endure for some centuries before 
MENDEL’s time, but not as well, So, rather 
I am concerned with another side of the 
story of MeNnpxru’s influence on Charleston. 
It is my candid belief that the more im- 
portant fact is if MENDEL brings any more 
military establishments to Charleston, the 
whole thing will sink from sight through 
sheer weight of military installations. So, if 
I appear at times to seek to divert some 
activities to my own First Florida District, 
it is only that I have Charleston's well-being 
at heart. I don’t want you to sink from 
sight through having too many military 
activities in the environs of Charleston. 

In a more serious vein, let me assure you 
that you are indeed fortunate in having as 
your Representative in Congress one of the 
ablest, one of the most distinctive and dis- 
tinguished, and one of the most persuasive 
of Congressmen. In the 24 years that I have 
known him and worked with him and en- 
joyed his friendship, I have come to know 
him possibly better than any other of his 
colleagues. Particularly have I been proud 
of his courage. It is a time when courage 
is singularly needed. Unless there are men— 
in greater numbers than we now have in 
Washington—who have the courage of their 
convictions, constitutional government as we 
have known it in America may disappear. 

I congratulate you upon the fact that year 
after year you have returned MENDEL to his 
duties in Washington without opposition. 
You have freed him to work for you. You 
have supported his efforts, and you have 
been bountifully repaid. In him you have 
a great American. 

Through the efforts of MENDEL RIVERS, 
more than for any other reason the Polaris 
program came to Charleston some 4 or 5 
years ago, and signaled the dawn of a new 
era in Charleston's historical role as a de- 
fender of the Nation's peace. The unique 
weapons system combining the Polaris mis- 
sile and the nuclear submarine has given 
this Nation a deterrent to war unparalleled 
in our history. 

Charleston is playing a major role in the 
support and use of this deterrent. This is 
only natural since the defense of our Nation 
is historically entwined with the origin and 
development of Charleston and the Carolina 
low country. 

One has only to examine the evidence to 
recognize Charleston's significant and im- 
portant role in the defense of our coun- 
try. The preservation of the historical re- 
minders of the past, and thereby the memo- 
ries of the contributions made by our an- 
cestors to our Nation’s heritage, has been 
exceedingly well accomplished in your love- 
ly city. 

Therefore, it is with full knowledge of 
your origin and contribution to our way of 
life that I say again, the assignment of 
Charleston’s role in the support of the 
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Polaris program was no accident or freak of 
history. Rather, it was an assignment which 
recognized both past accomplishment and 
potential for the future to make even great- 
er contributions to the defense of our Na- 
tion. 

I think it is most Important that we un- 
derstand the full significance of Charleston 
as a home port for Polaris submarines—that 
we relate this dedication of drydock No. 5 
to the bigger picture of- Charleston as the 
only base in the world for the complete and 
self-contained support of a major part of 
such a mighty deterrent force as the Polaris 
feet, and as the hub of Polaris system sup- 
port for the entire world. 

I underscore those words “only” and com- 
plete,” and “self-contained.” No other city 
in our Nation, and no other nation in the 
world, has such an all-inclusive support base. 

Other Polaris support facilities at Guam in 
the Pacific, at Rota in Spain, and at Holy 
Loch in Scotland, will supplement and com- 
plement the Polaris system; but here at 
Charleston is the heart of the Polaris sys- 
tem. 

Here, the Fleet Ballistic Missile 
Center has complete facilities to train the 
crews while they are ashore, as the “Blue” and 
“Gold” crews alternate, 

The weapons annex of the naval am- 
munition depot has the capability to store, 
overhaul, calibrate and maintain the missiles. 
The shipping and receiving building now un- 
der construction will have the capability of 
rapidly shipping out all items of supply, 
large or small, including shipment by air, 
as appropriate. 

Piers have been widened and strengthened. 
and the utilities capacity has been greatly 
enlarged, to meet the increased requirements 
generated by Polaris. 

This naval shipyard provides complete fa- 
cilities for fabricating some of the exotic 
and often unique components of the weap- 
on and its delivery vehicle. 

The tender and floating drydock to be 
ultimately berthed here will supply the mo- 
bile link between this permanent base and 
submarines on station. ; 

From the standpoint of hardware, then, 

here in Charleston is the most complete and 
most sophisticated support for the most so- 
phisticated weapon system. 
There is still another advantage here in 
Charleston. The pleasant climate here per- 
mits year-round operations without the dif- 
ficulties or delays occasioned by the climate 
in other areas. Other than Florida, I can’t 
think of a better place. 

From the standpoint of people“ —and I 
feel strongly that hardware is only as good as 
the people who operate it—this base is equal- 
ly complete and self-contained. Barracks 
have been added for the Polaris crews, and 
housing is being added for their families. We 
hope that housing will soon be adequate for 
these highly skilled and dedicated Polaris 
crews. 

Again, from the “people” standpoint, I 
commend the good citizens of this Greater 
Charleston Area who have made the Polaris 
crews feel so welcome and at home. Here, 
too, this Charleston base is complete, for 
your southern hospitality is not surpassed 
anywhere in the world. 

This, then, is the bigger picture of Charles- 
ton as the only, complete, self-contained 
base of its kind in the world, into which we 
now fit today’s dedication of drydock No. 5. 

Now, may I turn toa broader scene. There 
have been significant changes in recent 
months. There is a new President at the 
helm of the Ship of State; a strong President 
who is wise in the ways of government and 
wise in the ways of Congress. And, because 
of this fact, there is closer cooperation be- 
tween the Congress and the Chief Executive. 
There is in part a new look—a new flavor in 
Government. I think there is a better bal- 
ance in Government in that the Chief Exec- 
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utive has a more intimate knowledge of the 
place which business and industry occupy in 
the American economy. 

This has generated a new degree of con- 
dence which offers a reassuring look toward 
the future, and it would be difficult indeed 
not to envision a strong economy through 
the months ahead. Across the water things 
have brightened a little, or possibly they 
simply have grown more difficult for the 
Communists. Brazil is the most notable case 
for encouragement. Victories should be due 
in Vietnam where vigorous reorganization 
of the government forces has been in prog- 
ress. A step has been taken toward disarma- 
ment and it appears that much of the Com- 
munist world is orienting itself a little more 
toward the capitalist viewpoint. However, 
all is not sweetness and light. There are 
irritants which continue to defy solution, 
particularly Cuba and Laos. And on tomor- 
row there may be another senseless shooting 
down of an American plane, or the takeover 
of another bit of territory. 

For that reason, I can tell you with satis- 
faction that we continue to have an effective 
and positive counter force to communism. 
We have the strongest peacetime military 
organization in our history—Army, Navy, 
and Air—and we are not the only ones who 
know it. The Communist dictators know as 
much about our military power as we do, 
and I am certain they respect military power 
more than they respect the arguments and 
the pleas, as the case sometimes appears to 
be, which our diplomats advance at the con- 
ference table. 

In recent days there has been criticism 
from some areas that military costs outweigh 
civilian appropriations, and that deemphasis 
of commercial and cultural pursuits have re- 
sulted. I would remind you that never have 
commercial and cultural pursuits flourished 
as now, and never have Federal appropria- 
tions for these activities been higher. It 18 
dificult to see them as being neglected. I 
see little choice in the world we live in but 
to continue to maintain the position of mili- 
tary superiority we now enjoy lest we find 
ourselves without commercial and cultural 
advantages as well. 

It is not the military which is seeking 
the enactment of police-state bills in Con- 
gress, or which is asking that more and more 
power be delegated to the executive branch 
of Government, or which is usurping the 
legislative prerogative of Congress through 
court edicts and decisions. The American 

want security in a troubled world. 
It is like a shotgun behind a farmhouse door. 
Prowlers respect it. Those who would de- 
pend upon logic and the United Nations 
for our protection are indulging in wishful 
thinking. 

I came here to talk about the Polaris; 
about drydock No. 5; and about the 
great work of your Con an and your 
entire congressional delegation. I have wan- 
dered far afield. Now, I cannot leave you 
without commenting on one other aspect 
of this project and of the Polaris program 
which is deserving of recognition. The 
strength, potential, and ability of this Na- 
tion and its people to rise to a critical oc- 
casion has never been more vividly portrayed 
than by the example which has been and 
is being written in the history of the de- 
velopment of the Polaris system. 

This development has been characterized 
by the rapid and effective adaption of new 
technology to serve our defense needs. 

The rapidity with which this weapons 

has been developed is nothing short 
of menal, and I think we should take 
great pride in its accomplishment. For it is 
further proof of our people's innate ability 
to keep this Nation strong and to direct its 
power to the preservation of peace and the 
ultimate development of mankind, ~ 

But in the accomplishment of modern 
miracles of technology, let us not lose sight 
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of the broader miracle of the American way 
of life which makes these things possible, 
While we build within the framework of the 
Constitution, there “are other architects in 
our Nation who would rewrite that Constitu- 
tion and turn this Nation upside down. 
And if they succeed through the neglect and 
indifference and preoccupation of the 
American people, we shall lose the broader 
miracle of the American way of life and 
with it the incentive for accomplishments 
such as we celebrate today. So let us keep 
our eyes on the far horizons. Let us look to- 
ward those things that are good for this Na- 
tion and all of its people. Let us not allow 
ourselves to be blinded to our real goals; let 
us not lose the glory of America by heeding 
the shrill cries of small men who see not the 
stately edifice of freedom but only the small 
imperfections in its structure, Let us forge 
ahead as a united people lest we be divided 
and destroyed by those who would recast the 
image of America in strange new patterns. 
Here in America there is room for all. Let 
us keep it that way, not let it become ruin 
for all. In that sense and for the greater 
glory of America I proudly join you here 
today for the dedication of this important 
naval facility. 


The Peruvian Army’s Industrial Training 
Centers—A “Success” in Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in answer 
to many of the critics of the AID mili- 
tary assistance program, who would cut 
its funds or abandon the entire military 
assistance endeavor, I. would like to re- 
mind them of some of the accomplish- 
ments of this area through the example 
of a program in Peru. The activities of 
military assistance are often miscon- 
strued as contributing solely to building 
bigger armies to fight more devastating 
wars. Military assistance goes beyond 
guns, tanks, and uniforms as exempli- 
fied by the unique Peruvian Army In- 
dustrial Training Center. Here skilled 
workers are trained for industry that 
presently lacks this commodity. Here 
the promise of a better life and fulfilling 
career is offered to people who may never 
have known such opportunity. 

In order to teach needed skills and to 
develop new careers for its young men, 
many of whom are migrating from the 
highlands, where life is hard and land 
scarce, to the urban, coastal areas, the 
Peruvian Army began experimenting in 
1963 with 3-month training programs. 

This project received its impetus from 
the efforts of the U.S. Army Mission in 
Peru to assist in training specialists for 
the Peruvian Army engineering units 
then receiving aid under the military 
assistance program. Robert L. Spence, 
the present AID industrial education ad- 
visor, tok part in this earlier program 
and in the planning and initial phases 
of the present project before his retire- 
ment as a master sergeant stationed 
with the Lima Army Mission. 

The pilot project center at Chorrillos 
near Lima is run by a Peruvian Army 
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lieutenant colonel, Enrique Falcon. 
‘The Peruvian Army provides $150,000 per 
year which covers the wages of the 10 
civilian craftsmen teachers and local 
necessities. AID contributes $250,000 for 
technical help and the necessary equip- 
ment and tools—all American made. 

Army recruits, near the end of their 
compulsory tour of duty, are selected by 
their unit commanders for the training 
program. Their first job was to rebuild 
the crumbling old military school which 
houses the school and to construct the 
necessary furniture and equipment. 
Now, they not only receive training in 
such widely varied technical subjects as 
electricity, plumbing, carpentry, weld- 
ing and metalwork, painting, masonry 
and heavy equipment operation, but also 
rigorous orientation in the principles of 
leadership, labor unions, rights under 
labor laws, and community development 
which gives them background to parti- 
cipate fully in community and national 
affairs. Each Fraduate has a specific 
job awaiting him with an employer if 
he cares to take it. Currently, about half 
do, while the rest return to their native 
districts better equipped for life than 
before. 

Plans are underway to expand pres- 
ent facilities, so that by 1965 all 8,000 to 
10,000 men annually leaving the army 
will have some training. Enrollment 
should increase at Chorrillos from 225 to 
450 students per 3-month cycle and the 
number of trade courses offered more 
than double from 7 to 15. Four military 


districts have or will soon have their own . 


training center which can better coordi- 
nate local needs with training programs. 
Eventually courses in 36 crafts including 
agricultural skills are anticipated. 

Thus, Peru with the help of AID has 
found one feasible way which is practi- 
cally unique in the world to train skilled 
and semiskilled labor. The program is 
an undeniable success. Certainly to one 
19-year-old native of the Andean high- 
lands who recently completed the pro- 
gram, it has. He said: 

I'm happy because now I feel like a useful 
man. I'll leave the army with a profession, 
knowing that I haven't been wasting my 
time. ; 


Not in School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr, Speaker, 
recently I received from Mr, and Mrs. 
Stanley Grover, my constituents, a letter 
to the editor concerning the school prayer 
decision, which was published in a Cali- 
fornia newspaper. I believe the letter to 
be of interest and wish to bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Nor my ScHOOL 
EDITOR, THE BTAR-FREE PRESS: 

I am not writing to take sides pro or con 

on the legal aspects of the prayer controversy 
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Over the Supreme Court decision. On this 
Iam not sure. But I truly do believe there 
is a place for everything. 

I wonder how many people in my age 
bracket (40 to 65) honestly feel as I do when 
they look back on thelr public school years. 
My teachers in New England were required to 
read from the Bible daily and lead us in the 
Lord's Prayer. I remember thinking my 
teacher always read it quickly and poorly. I 
Would find myself comparing the teacher un- 
favorably to the minister of my family’s 
church. And I would always repeat the 
Prayer rather self-consciously in school—but 
Never felt that way in church and Sunday 
school. In school I would see my good Jew- 
ish friends not saying it at all and my 
Catholic friends finishing before I did. 

As I look back on my school days, my 
religious instruction and inspiration did not 
Come from the public school but from my 
home and church. 

Mrs, Benton T. ELLIS. 

VENTURA. 


Rights Bill Gets Faculty Backing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 


S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
mas M. Cooley II, dean of the School 
of Law, the University of Pittsburgh, has 
forwarded to me a resolution signed by 
the members of the law school faculty. 
e to the traditions of the noble sub- 
ject they teach each day, these men have 
adopted this declaration of conscience in 
Which they petition the Congress of the 
United States to enact such civil rights 
legislation as will enable all the citizens 
of the United States to live in dignity and 
Work in harmony in the true spirit of the 
American ideal. 
The resolution follows: 
Ricuts BILL GETS A FACULTY BACKING 


Whereas it is our considered judgment as 
lawyers, teachers, and students of the law 
that the continued viability and vitality of 
the Constitution of the United States de- 
mand that all citizens of the United States 
Tecelve all necessary guarantees of equal 
Tights under the law and equal protection 
ot the law; and 

Whereas it is both morally just and legally 

perative that all citizens of these United 
States be accorded the opportunity to exer- 
cise their rights and discharge their duties 
Without regard to race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, as a 

laration of Conscience, do hereby peti- 
tion the Senate of the United States to join 
With the House of Representatives in enact- 

8 such meaningful legislation as will en- 
able all citizens of the United States to live 
in dignity and work in harmony in the true 
Spirit of the American ideal. 

W. Edward Sell, Professor of Law; 
Thomas M. Cooley, II, Dean, school of 
law; David R, Bookstaver, Professor of 
Law; Herbert L. Sherman, Jr., Professor 
of Law; Francis E. Holahan, Professor 
of Law; Ralph Reisner, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law; Willam F. Schulz, Jr, 
Professor of Law; Thomas S. Checkley, 
Professor of Law; Robert G. Meiners, 
Assistant Professor of Law; and Rob- 
= G. Meiners, Assistant Professor of 

W. 
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David Halberstam, Pulitzer Prize 


Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
David Halberstam, the young reporter 
who won a Pulitzer Prize for interna- 
tional reporting for his work in South 
Vietnam, is the son of Mrs. Blanche Hal- 
berstam, of Winsted, Conn. 

Mr. Halberstam, currently a reporter 
for the New York Times, shares his award 
with Malcolm Browne of the Associated 
Press. 

David Halberstam worked three sum- 
mers as a reporter for the Hartford 
Courant while attending Harvard, where 
he was managing editor of the student 
paper, the Crimson, and campus corre- 
spondent for the Boston Globe while still 
an undergraduate. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the following news story carried 
by the / Hartford Courant on May 5, the 
day following the awarding of the Pulit- 
zer Prizes, about David Halberstam: 
Puirrzer Prue Winner Gor Srarr ON 

COURANT 

David Halberstam, New York Times re- 
porter who was awarded a Pulitzer Prize 
Monday for international reporting from 
Vietnam, got his start as a newspaperman 
on the Courant, 

He is the son of Mrs. Blanche Halberstam 
of 130 Meadow Street, Winsted. 

He worked for the Courant as a summer 
replacement during his vacations from Har- 
vard in 1952, 1953, and 1954 and was a gen- 
eral assignment reporter, 

His brother, Michael, of Washington, D.C., 
now a doctor on fellowship at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C., worked 
with him on the Courant for two summers 

‘and both are remembered as competent, co- 
operative, and willing reporters. 
WROTE FROM HARVARD 

David, occasionally during the school year, 
would send stories of interest to Connecticut 
from Cambridge. He was managing editor 
of Harvard's undergraduate paper, the 
Crimson, when a senior there and a staff 
member from his freshman year on. 

He was also Harvard campus correspondent 
for the Boston Globe while a Harvard under- 
graduate. 

After graduation in 1955, Halberstam 
worked for 4 years for the Nashville Tennes- 
sean, then Joined the New York Times Wash- 
ington bureau in 1960. 

CONGO TO VIETNAM 

The following year, he was in the Congo 
for the Times and from there went to Viet- 
nam where he spent 18 months reporting— 
often in grave danger—the war, political 
events, and changing powers. 

Halberstam, 29, said he was delighted “on 
behalf of all that small band of reporters in 
Vietnam who worked so hard under such 
difficult conditions” when told he'd been 
selected for a Pulitzer Prize. He is now in 
New York covering national and city assign- 
ments for the Times. 

He shares the §1,000 prize money with 
Malcolm Browne, 33, who covered Vietnam 
at the same time for the Associated Press, 
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BORN IN NEW YORK 

Halberstam was born in New York and was 
graduated from Yonkers High School. He 
made his home with his mother, a widow, 
in Winsted when he was a Harvard student, 

Last March, he was honored by Long 
Island University for his coverage of the 
Vietnamese war and the crises in the regime 
of the Ngo family. He was given a plaque as 
part of the 16th annual Polk National Re- 
porting Awards. 

Monday, it was announced that he and 
other reporters covering Vietnam were pre- 
sented an award by the 1963-64 Nieman 
Fellows for integrity in journalism. 

Besides being a reporter, Halberstam is also 
a novelist. He published “The Noblest Ro- 
man“ in 1961 based in part on some of his 
experiences as a reporter in the South. 


Cuba: A Course of Action for the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE 


B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Ralph Renick, vice president in 
charge of news of WTVJ, channel 4 in 
Miami, addressed the Society of the 
Four Arts in Palm Beach. The main 
points of his speech were later aired over 
WTVJ and I take this opportunity to 
bring Mr. Renick's timely and thought- 
provoking editorial to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

CUBA: A COURSE OF ACTION FOR THE UNITED 
STATES 

Tonight I am in Palm Beach at the inyi- 
tation of former Ambassador Stanton Griffis 
to address the Society of the Four Arts. The 
Society asked me to talk on “the Cuban 
situation.” Here is what I told the society: 

If the OAS does not act with dispatch and 
boldness against Cuba, based on the docu- 
mented irrefutable evidence that Cuba has 
attempted to overthrow the Government of 
Venezuela, then I suggest the United States 
do the following on its own: 

1. Issue a public declaration to the world 
that Cuba poses a threat not’ only to the 
Latin nations, but to the United States and 
a state of limited hostility shall exist between 
the two nations. 

2. Organization and recognition of a Cuban 
Government-in-exile as a means of estab- 
lishing a lifeline into the island to the 
operating underground. 

3. Full, yet perhaps, covert support of exile 
groups in their efforts to liberate the island 
and set up a rebel government in arms inside 
Cuba, 

4. Offer of complete arms and men to any 
Latin nation requesting aid in fighting revo- 
lutionary activity by Cuba or any group op- 
erating out of or with the support of Cubs 
or a mutual security pact to be drawn up 
and signed between any nation so desiring a 
pact with the United States. Any attack, 
small or large, guerrilla or overt, will be con- 
sidered an attack upon both parties of the 
pact. Clearing, thusly, the way for armed 
intervention in any such occurrence. 

5. A harsh and clear-cut ultimatum that 
any type boats, no matter what their avowed 
purpose, found within our 3-mile limit will 
be either sunk or captured and all hands 
held prisoner, 
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And, finally, constant surveillance of the 
island by photo reconnaissance in order to 
spot any buildup in offensive weaponry; such 
a buildup being considered an overt move 
against our security. 

We must either declare that Cuba is a 
threat to our security and that of the 
hemisphere or declare it isn't and establish 
relations with it. 

Some place we must make a stand for 
what we know is right. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of shali take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 


and thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
Trrr 44, SECTION 182b. BAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the-foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
dates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSJONAL RECORD, in 7½-polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recoxp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 

ed in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
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p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day Umit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record. - hen 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendir— The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed tmme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
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by the official reporters in the next Issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL. Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. N 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tloas are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 722, 
Supp. 2). 


AID Administrator Speaks on Alliance for 
Progress at West Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California, Mr. 
Speaker, too often the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is judged by absolute terms. The 
Alliance for Progress must be viewed 
rather in the context of the tremendous 
breadth and depth of the multitude of 
Problems that face Latin America. In 
this context, the Alliance for Progress 
shows promises of successfully meeting 
the problems that it set out to solve. 

Certainly, Latin America is not a 
Monolith. Problems and progress vary 
from country to country and from region 
to region, and headway is made unevenly. 

But it is becoming apparent that the 
Nations of Latin America are increas- 
ingly engaging in a rational attack to 
Meet and overcome the conditions which 
heretofore have prevented Latin Amer- 

from achieving its great potential. 

On April 15, David Bell, Administra- 
tor of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, made an unusually thought- 
ful address on the Alliance before the 
West Point Conference on Latin Amer- 
ica. Mr. Bell is factual, realistic, and 
hopeful. In the belief that my colleagues 
will likewise find Mr. Bell's address of 
interest, I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the Recorp. 
Appress px THE Honoraste Davin E, BELL, 

ADMINISTRATOR, AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 

, DEPARTMENT or STATE, BE- 

FORE THE WEST POINT CONFERENCE ON LATIN 

ÅMERICAN PROBLEMS, U.S. MILITARY Acap- 

ur, West Pornt, N.Y., APRIL 15, 1964 

The role of a keynote speaker at a confer- 
ence logically ought to be, I suppose, to 
Tange across the entire spectrum of the con- 
Terence’s subject, posing issues and suggest- 
ing lines of discussion for the subsequent 
Meeting. I propose to depart somewhat from 
the traditional role. 

Your subject is very broad indeed—noth- 

less than the economic, political, and 
Social conditions in Latin America, and how 
they relate to U.S. interests and policy. 
Rather than attempting to cover this entire 
Neid, I should like, if you will permit me, 
to concentrate on the Alliance for Progress— 
What it is, how much it has accomplished, 
and what it can and cannot be expected to 
achieve in the future. By with 
relatively specific questions, I think 
We will arrive at some issues very much 
Worth the attention of this conference. 
I 

Anyone who examines the matter objec- 
tively would agree, I think, that the Alli- 
ance for Progress was s brilliant conception. 

It was brilliant because it fulfilled a criti- 
dal need both in the United States and in 
Latin America. In Latin America there had 
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been developing for years a sense of urgent 
need for progress and reform—a sense of the 
inevitability, and indeed the desirability, of 
rapid and widespread modernization. The 
“winds of revolution” were sweeping Latin 
America, and the critical issue was whether 
they would bring true progress in freedom, 
or the false promise of Marxist regimes. 

In the United States, after years of con- 
centrating on Europe and the Far East, there 
had been developing a sense that our closest 
neighbors needed our help urgently. This 
was a bipartisan view, which found strong 
expression in the closing years of the Eisen- 
hower administration in the initiative that 
led to the Act of Bogota. 

The Alliance for Progress, therefore, gave 
expression to the urgent interest both of the 
Latin American countries, and of the United 
States, that modernization and progress be 
achieved in Latin America—and that they 
be achieved under free governments. The 
Charter of Punta del Este put this point 
clearly and explicitly in speaking of the joint 
commitment of the signers to seek “eco- 
nomic progress and broader social justice 
within the framework of personal dignity 
and political liberty.” 

The Alliance for Progress was a brilliant 
conception also in an economic sense. 
Drawing on 15 years of postwar experience 
in assisting economic recovery and growth 
the Alliance, like the Marshall plan, was 
conceived of from the as a true 
partnership, in which the Latin American 
countries would undertake a maximum effort 
on their own behalf, and the United States 
would provide a substantial margin of addi- 
tional resources. Accordingly, the Latin 
American countries committed themselves to 
the steps necessary to achieve economic de- 
velopment; to the mobilization of larger re- 
sources through higher taxes and better tax 
collection; to the expansion of educational 
services; to the diversification of exports; to 
reforming rural life in order to permit larger 
agricultural productivity and incomes. 

And the United States committed itself to 
provide technical and capital resources— 
both public and private—over a 10-year 
period, to help the Latin Americans achieve 
economic and social progress. The joint ob- 
jective—of the highest importance both to 
the Latin Americans and ourselves—is for 
each Latin American country to become 
firmly embarked on the process economists 
call self-sustaining growth: to achieve the 
rates of saving and investment, the degree 
of skills and education, the institutions, at- 
titudes, and incentives, which will assure a 
steady year-by-year Increase in per capita 
income—without special help from outside. 

Looking back, I think it is fair to say that 
the Alliance for Progress is the most ad- 
vanced conception ever worked out for U.S. 
aid to less developed countries: it was based 
on self-help principles; it was designed as a 
partnership; it was planned to draw on pri- 
vate as well as public resources; and it was 
recognized from the start as a long-term 
enterprise, leading to self-sustaining further 
progress. 

I would not argue that the conception was. 
without flaw. For one thing, the original 
statements about the Alliance did not per- 
haps lay enough stress on the differences 
among the Latin American countries, which 
should permit several of them to achieve 
the main objective of the Alliance relatively 
much sooner than others. 


But the qualifications are not major ones, 
and my proposition stands: I suggest that 
from the viewpoint both of the Latin Ameri- 
cans and ourselves, the Alliance was an ex- 
ceptionally well designed act of international 
Statecraft. 

* 

How has the Alliance fared, in its first 
2% years? 

An answer should begin, it seems to me, 
with the fact of some very impressive physi- 
cal accomplishments. By June 30, 1964, for 
example, U.S. assistance under the Alliance 
will have helped to build over 220,000 houses. 
By the same date, U.S. aid will have helped 
to build over 23,000 classrooms and to print 
over 6,800,000 books. Clean water supply 
systems will have been furnished for nearly 
15 million people in more than 1,000 towns 
and villages. Over 550 mobile health units, 
hospitals, and health centers will have been 
established. More than 200,000 agricultural 
credit loans will have been made. About 
10 million children are receiving a hot lunch 
every schoolday—with consequent benefit 
both to nutrition and to education. 

There are other measures of change which 
are also impressive. For example, no less 
than 16 Latin American countries brought 
about some improvement in tax administra- 
tion and tax legislation last year, and 7 
of those countries have begun major reform 
programs. Revenue collections in some 
countries are up as much as 30 percent. The 
Latin American countries are today spend- 
ing 25 t more on public education 
than they did before the Alliance. Land 
reform efforts have been undertaken in 12 
countries since 1960, Fifteen countries have 
established self-help housing programs. 

Not all by any means has gone well. Some 
countries have conspicuously fatled to buckle 
down to the hard economic decisions. Pri- 
vate investment from the United States has 
not moved in nearly the volume that had 
been hoped for. 

Nevertheless, the tangible evidences of 
change are impressive. But they are not 
enough by themselves to answer the ques- 
tion of progress under the Alliance. Two 
other types of evidence must also be exam- 
ined. 

The first relates to the leadership in the 
Latin American countries. Everyone would 
agree that strong national leadership is 
essential if any development program is to 
succeed. Has this been forthcoming? How 
far are Latin American leaders, public and 
private, committed to progress under the 
Alliance? : 

The only honest answer is that there have 
been wide differences in different countries. 
Substantial development programs have been 
undertaken in the last 3 years by half a 
dosen countries—among them Venezuela, 
Colombia, Chile, El Salvador, Mexico, Much 
less has been done by others—notably, of 
course, by Brazil. 

Can we detect a trend? Are more and 
more of the governmental and private lead- 
ers in Latin America coming to understand 
what it will take to make the Alliance suc- 
cessful—to achieve progress under free insti- 
tutions? I think there is no more impor- 
tant question to be considered by this Con- 
ference. 

For what is is worth, my own answer to 
this question is a cautious yes. I think more 
of a consensus is developing in many Latin 
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American countries on the necessity if un- 
dertaking strong development programs, and 
on what that implies by way of sacrifice, re- 
form, and plain hard wok. I think I detect 
this growing consensus particularly among 
younger businessmen and younger Govern- 
ment officials—including military officers. 

I am sure we will see further setbacks and 
disappointments. But I think the odds are 
in favor of gradual improvement in the 
leadership of the Alliance throughout Latin 
America. Insofar as I am right in this esti- 
mate, credit is due to such strong leaders 
as Lieras Camargo and Betancourt, to the 
continuous and able educational work of 
the “nine wise men” led by Raul Saez, and 
to the leadership of the U.S. officials con- 
cerned, notably Ted Moscoso and more re- 
cently Tom Mann. 

I believe the action at São Paulo last No- 
vember, when the Alliance partners agreed 
to set up a central committee, resulted from 
this advance in understanding. This com- 
mittee—called CIAP for short—provides a 
forum in which country plans can be re- 

requirements for internal perform- 
ance, and external resources can be dis- 
cussed, and a continuous evaluation main- 
tained of the overall progress of the Alli- 
ance. The Latin American countries, which 
had initially such an idea at Punta 
del Este, joined the United States in advo- 
cating it at Bão Paulo, and the committee 
has recently been established under the able 
leadership of Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, un- 
til recently Finance Minister of Colombia. 

I would think this Conference would wish 
to consider whether we in the United States 
are doing all we can to help in developing 
modernminded, progressive Latin American 
leaders. 

For example, thousands of young Latin 
Americans come to the United States for 
education each year. They include college 
students, professional men and women, mili- 
tary and police officers, and many others. 
Much is being done to make sure that these 
educational experiences are effective not only 
in a narrow technical sense, but also in show- 
ing our visitors the workings of our demo- 
cratic society. But my guess is that much 
more could be done If all the American in- 
stitutions, governmental and private, which 
are involved, paid conscious attention to this 
ee ee eee eae a ae, 
I am not advo- 


only a conscious program of 
that Latin Americans in the United 
States have a chance to understand how our 
system operates—so they can draw their own 
conclusions and make up their own minds 
as to what aspects, if any, of what they see 
here will be valuable in their own countries. 
Another way in which we can perhaps 
assist in the development of constructive 


point IV technicians. By their own be- 


Perhaps the most important single method 
of influence we have is the manner in which 
we conduct our own governmental operations 
under the Alliance. If we ourselves hold 
steadily and firmly to the central concept of 
the Alliance, that help is given only to those 
VVV 
benefits of progress widely, we 
able to strengthen the hand of 
Latin America who are seriously 

economic and social progress. We 
no interest or intention to dictate to 
how they conduct their own affairs. 
But we do have a responsibility to the Con- 
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gress and to the peoples of the hemisphere, 
both in the United States and in Latin Amer- 
ica, to make sure that our help is applied in 
ways that will achieve solid and lasting re- 
sults, 

In assessing progress under the Alliance, 
we must consider not only accomplishments 
to date, and the commitment of national 
leaders. We must look beyond the immediate 
results of change expressed in terms of num- 
bers of schools and dollars worth of invest- 
ment. We must ask: Is the process of change 
becoming institutionalized? Are institutions 
being established in the society which will 
produce change and progress—regularly and 
steadily—for the continuing future? Let me 
say a word briefly about three aspects of the 
answer. 

First, a continuing growth process requires 
an institutionalized savings and investment 
process, One aspect of such a process is the 
availability of credit. Latin American coun- 
tries typically have made credit available to 
only a few, on short maturities and at very 
high interest rates. A major effort under the 
Alliance is to establish new credit institu- 
tions—aimed at small farmers, medium and 
small businessman, and middle class home- 
owners. 

Some results have been spectacular, such 
as the rapid growth of savings and loan asso- 
ciations—virtually nonexistent 3 years ago— 
which today have over 125,000 members, $45 
million in savings, and more than 15,000 
houses underway in nine countries. 

I think in this and other ways there has 
been much in the credit field. But 
there is still much to be done to strengthen 
the savings and investment institutions in 
nearly all the Latin American countries—and 
the process is especially difficult in those 
countries, like Chile, which have a long his- 
tory of continuous inflation. 

Second, a continuing growth process re- 
quires institutions for adapting modern sci- 
ence and technology to the problems of the 
country. In the United States, much of this 
work has centered around the universities— 
particularly the land grant colleges. By and 
large the tradition of the Latin American 
universities is different, and Latin American 
universities are not centers of practical 
work—as distinct from theoretical discus- 
sion—on the problems of their societies. 
Nor have there been strong research tradi- 
tions in most Latin American industries. 

These conditions are changing, and many 
influences are at work to change them— 
among others, those of the Rockefeller and 
Ford Foundations. Under AID contracts, 
moreover, some 30 U.S. universities are work- 
ing with 40 Latin American institutions in 11 
countries. In some places, and to some de- 
gree, we are beginning to see significant im- 
provements. 

But in view of the strong traditions that 
work against such change, I do not think we 
can be too sanguine of early and large-scale 
progress. 

A third major requirement for a continu- 
ing growth process, in the opinion of most 
of us, is the development of greater strength 
in the private sector. This is of course & 
highly controversial subject in many coun- 
tries in Latin America. It is not one upon 
which I have time tonight to present a fully 
stated and qualified position. In summary, 
however, I think an American audience will 
understand me when I speak of the tre- 
mendous significance in our own history of a 
wide diversity of sources of initiative and 
action—in State and local governments, as 
well as the Federal Government—in millions 
of individual farmowners and businessmen, 
as well as a few industrial giants. Private 
and local initiative and decisionmaking have 
been crucial to our own economic and social 
progress. 

By and large, and with exceptions, the tra- 
dition in Latin America is different, and in 
some countries sharply different, with a 
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single powerful central government and a 
small number of major landholders and 
businessmen. 

Not only is it important, in such circum- 
stances, to help establish the institutions of 
a pluralistic society, through the stimulation 
of all kinds of action groups—small busi- 
nesses, cooperatives, farm organizations, la- 
bor unions, and so on—in the interest of live- 
ly and progressive economic and social action. 
But it is also important to counter the 
specious appeal given to Marxist arguments 
by the apparent relationship between heavily 
concentrated industry and agriculture and 
the poor living standards of campesinos and 
urban workers. Although too many young 
intellectuals in Latin America regard private 
initiative and private enterprise as synony- 
mous with “robber barons” and “capitalistic 
exploitation.” 

The development of lively, multifarious 
private and local institutions in Latin Amer- 
ica, therefore, faces special obstacles. But no 
task is more important. And we should, I 
think, regard the establishment of every suc- 
cessful small business, every successful credit 
union or marketing cooperative, every suc- 
cessful savings and loan association, every 
successful village council—not simply as pro- 
viding a better answer to some immediate 
economic or social problem, but as strength- 
ening the vital fabric of a free society. 

I think that considerable progress is be- 
ing made along these lines. But the task 
remains vital and urgent and it will not be 
accomplished overnight. 

In summary, therefore, my own tentative 
conclusion as to how the Alliance has fared 
to date, is that substantial progress has been 
made, and a number of the signs and por- 
tents are favorable. Many of the problems 
are very deep-seated, however, and we cer- 
tainly have no basis at this point for claim- 
ing more than a good beginning. 

m 


Let me conclude by raising briefly three 
current issues of importance which are close- 
ly related to the Alliance. 

The first is the problem of security in rela- 
tion to development—security in the sense 
of personal safety to move about, to own 
and dispose of property, to conduct one’s 
affairs in peace, We have seen in Latin 
America clear illustrations of the vital neces- 
sity for such personal security if economic 
and social progress is to be achieved. Terro- 
rism in Venezuela. Banditry in Colombia. 
And our programs both of military and of 
economic assistance have been substantially 
affected. 

On the military side, the U.S. military as- 
sistance programs have been greatly changed 
in the last 2 or 3 years. In general they 
do not provide today the tanks, artillery, 
naval vessels and combat aircraft that were 
their main components a few years ago. To- 
day, they are composed far more of the kinds 
of light arms, transportation and communi- 
cation equipment, and engineering equip- 
ment, which are appropriate for internal se- 
curity and civic action objectives. 

On the economic side, we are providing in 
several cases valuable training, advice, and 
equipment for local police forces—as in the 
crucial months last year before the Vene- 
zuelan election. 

I am sure this conference will want to 
consider the many problems related to mili- 
tary influence in Latin America. I suggest 
that in doing so we not lose sight of the 
fundamental importance of reliable security 
in a community if economic and social prog- 
ress is to be achieved. 

A second issue relates to population growth. 
Rates of population growth in much of Latin 
America are very high—so high that they 
would if continued result in a doubling of 
the population in about 25 years. 

These rates are not necessarily so high as 
to prevent a rise in per capita income. In- 
deed, the imperfect figures we have indicate 
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that per capita income in most Latin Amer- 
ican countries is in fact rising. But these 
high rates of population growth surely make 
the problem of achieving economic and so- 
cial pi much harder. One way of 


putting the problem is to note that total 


income in real terms would have to double 
in 25 years just to maintain today's low 
standards of living. 

A great deal more knowledge is needed on 
the general relationships between popula- 
tion growth and economic development, on 
attitudes and opinions, on vital statistics 
and demography, and on ways of making 
available to people the information they 
need to make rational choices in this very 
complex field. I believe that there is 
increasing awareness of the many aspects of 
the population problems in Latin America, 
just as there is in the United States, and this 
promises to lead to better understanding of 
What can and should be done. 

A third important issue is trade. External 
ald under the Alliance affords a temporary 
boost, but eventually, the Latin American 
countries must satisfy their need for externa] 
resources through trade—and for some of 
them this is a very serious problem, Com- 
modity arrangements like the coffee agree- 
ment will be a substantial help but far from 
a complete solution. 

The United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development is now considering these 
problems in Geneva, and has before it a 
number of novel ideas, such as the granting 
by advanced countries of special tariff reduc- 
tions on manufactured exports of less de- 
veloped countries, I am not myself sanguine 
that most of these ideas will prove useful, at 
least in the near future, 

But I think all of us should be aware of 
the great need for increased export earnings, 
and that the Alliance must help in providing 
positive answers—such as the diversification 
of export products. 

Iv 

We plainly confront major problems in 
considering the future of Latin America— 
and this conference has ample and serious 
business before it. 

As you proceed with your deliberations, I 
commend to your attention the basic prin- 
ciple stated in the declaration establishing 
the Alliance for Progress The basic prin- 
ciple that free men working through the 
institution of representative democracy can 
best satisfy man’s aspirations, including 
those for work, home and land, health and 
schools.“ So far as Latin America is con- 
cerned, that statement is an act of faith, not 
an accomplished fact. To help turn it into 
reality is an objective of the highest im- 
portance to all of us in the United States. 


Mental Retardation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
are all well aware that mental illness 
and retardation represent an enormous 
cost to our Nation in human re- 
sources—in wasted opportunities—in 
untold suffering, and tragedy. It is es- 
timated that I in every 12 persons in 
this country is personally touched by 
this problem, either through their fam- 
ily or their friends. 

As president of the Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Jr., Foundation, I was pleased to an- 
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nounce a recent grant of $2.2 million to 
the University of Chicago toward a multi- 
disciplinary attack on mental retarda- 
tion, and I am hopeful that the applica- 
tion for a Federal grant will be approved, 
making the university eligible for an 
additional $2.1 million for this vital 
program. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article by Dr. Howard Rusk, 
an outstanding leader in the field of 
physical medicine and rehabilitation. 
Dr. Rusk’s analysis of the developments 
in the field of mental health represents 
the most advanced thinking today on 
understanding, diagnosis, and treatment 
of the mentally retarded. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MENTAL RETARDATION: KENNEDY FUND AND 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION PROVIDE FOR VITAL 
FUNDS AND RESEARCH 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

. Last Wednesday in Chicago, the Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Jr. Foundation announced a $2.2 
million grant to the University of Chicago. 

The grant, the largest in the foundation’s 
$22.5 million program, will support a multi- 
disciplinary attack on mental retardation. 

Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, of Massa- 
chusetts, who announced the grant, noted 
that $700,000 of it was to assist in establish- 
ing the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Foundation 
Mental Retardation Clinical Service and 
Training Facility. 

If an application for a Federal grant is 
approved, the university would become eligi- 
ble for $2.1 million from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, undef its 3-to-1 matching program. 

CONFERENCE OF EXPERTS 

The day after the announcement, the 
American Medical Association began a 3-day 
conference of experts in all phases of the 
problem to seek ways of speeding up the 
national medical mobilization against re- 
tardation. 

In terms of magnitude, mental retarda- 
tion is the most handicapping of all child- 
hood disorders. 

There are 5.5 million mentally retarded 
children and adults in the United States, 
and 126,000 babies who will be retarded are 
born each year. 

The conference sponsored by the associa- 
tion was led by Julius B. Richmond, M.D., 
head of the department of pediatrics at the 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Strictly speaking, Dr. Richmond has 
pointed out, mental retardation is not a dis- 
ease or a diagnosis but a functional dis- 
order. As such, retardation is definable only 
in terms of intellectual levels of functioning 
Usually an intelligence quotient score of less 
than 70 is considered a sign of retardation. 

EARLY RECOGNITION 


One important new concept stressed at 
the conference is early recognition of the 
condition. Often in the past it was difficult 
even to recognize retardation until a child 
was in school. Now, the detection of some 
of its forms can start before a child is a year 
old. 

Care in these early formative years can 
be aimed at enlarging the abilities that the 
child does possess. 

In the opinion of most authorities, mental 
retardation can best be identified by an 
alert family physician or pediatrician. These 
are the doctors who generally see children 
repeatedly during the so-important first year, 
and the year before school. 

George Tarjan, M.D., special consultant 
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to the conference, has pointed out that there 
are about 200 known specific causes of re- 
tardation. 

“Sometimes a single factor is involved, 
sometime a combination of factors,” Dr. 
Trajan said. “Basically, however, all fall 
within two general categories—those aris- 
ing from biological factors, such as disease 
and accident, and these from 
deviant psychosocial development. 

“The biological causes that can be iden- 
tifled account for about 20 to 25 percent of 
the mental retardation in this country. In- 
cluded are Mongolism, prematurity, congen- 
ital malformation, phenylketonuria (PKU), 


blood group incompatibilities. 

“Except for Mongolism, a chromosomal 
disorder that may go back to the moment of 
conception, these diseases are treatable or 
preventable.” 

Lack of emotional development—the cause 
of 70 to 80 percent of mental retardation— 
is not so clear cut as when the causes are 
biological. 

Most cases of retardation are from the 
early experience of the child, primarily the 
child's learning. 

The brain of a child does not develop 
automatically. It must be stimulated, and 
of primary importance in the early stimula- 
tion of a child ts talk. 

Children do not make an effort to talk 
unless they themselves constantly hear talk. 
Learning to talk is essential, for it is al- 
most impossible to think coherently without 
words. The generation of ideas is the link- 
ing of words. 

Words are the tools of learning, but if 
these are not developed, the child has no 
means of development. 

Interest, curiosity, emotion, and intellect 
are then given no chance to develop and 
the child is retarded. 

Social and economic factors also play a 
role in mental retardation. They can divert 
parental interest away from the child in- 
stead of toward him. They can impede the 
all-important prenatal care of the expectant 
mother in pediatric care for the newborn 
child. 

The American Medical Association and the 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Foundation are doing 
a true public service in focusing medical 
attention on mental retardation and provid- 
ing funds for both research and service, 


Governor Wallace’s Victories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, all Ala- 
bamians are proud today of the double- 
barreled victory won by our Governor in 
the Alabama and Indiana primaries on 
Tuesday. In Alabama, the people—by a 
tremendously large majority—believed 
that voting for the unpledged Wallace 
slate of electors was the only way to ex- 
press their vehement disapproval of the 
vicious so-called civil rights bill now 
pending in the U.S. Senate. And, while 
those opposed to the unpledged slate 
were themselves against this legislation, 
it was felt by them that a vote for any 
other than the unpledged Wallace slate 
could be expected as a repudiation of our 
Governor in Wisconsin and in Indiana, as 
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it had been freely stated and predicted 
in those States that Wallace did not rep- 
resent the people of Alabama. Insofar 
as this is now concerned, they will have 
to “play a different tune” in Maryland. 

The best that can be said of Governor 
Welsh of Indiana is that he is a very 
poor loser. The charge that “Wallace 
will say anything he thinks will get a 


vote“ is an outright misstatement of the 


facts, Everything in the book was 
thrown at Wallace in Indiana—even two 
turncoats from Alabama were imported 
to vilify Wallace and to spread a hate- 
mongering campaign. Their statepents 
as to his approving of bombings and 
other crimes are absolutely false. He is 
in favor of law and order, of obedience 
to Federal as well as State laws. 

Yes, the echoes of Tuesday's victory are 
reverberating across the Nation. In the 
U.S. Senate the leader of the forces for 
the enactment of this punitive legislation 
states that. The vote in Indiana is a 
clear mandate for the passage of this 
measure.” On the other hand, the val- 
iant leader of the southern forces—Sen- 
ator Russet of Georgia—states that, 
“Wallace compiled a truly outstanding 
vote.” 

I stand with Senator Russetu's state- 
ment. In fact, I take pride in the fact 
that I had some part in the worthwhile 
endeavor of carrying the true message 
to other States. Several weeks ago, be- 
ing unable to be in Alabama due to legis- 
lative matters, it was my pleasure to 
tape a recording in support of Governor 
Wallace’s efforts. This message on tape 
was used in Alabama to assist in raising 
funds so that the Governor’s campaign 
could be carried to other States and the 
message of truth about this vicious civil 
rights legislation could be told the people 
of other areas. 

I firmly believe that people in many 
sections of this Nation have not had an 
opportunity to learn what the civil rights 
bill contains. They have been under the 
impression that it is just something that 
will apply to the Southern States, but— 
thanks to Governor Wallace's campaign 
in Wisconsin and Indiana and now in 
Maryland, they are learning the true 
facts of the matter. 


Tribute to the Late Dr. O. T. Scamahorn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, “Doc” 
Scamahorn, 80-year-old Pittsboro, Ind., 
country doctor for 56 years, and a per- 
sonal friend of mine, died recently, in 
Indianapolis.. In 1956, he was named 


Indiana physician of the year. In his 


long career, he delivered more than 4,200 
babies. 

As his obituary in the Indianapolis 
News stated: “He was a big man, with 
an abiding faith in people.” For 30 years 
he practiced medicine without ever send- 
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ing a bill, and for nearly 50 years he was 
a Sunday school teacher. In recent 
years he was joined in practice by his 
son, Dr. Malcomb Scamahorn, likewise a 
personal friend, who continues to prac- 
tice in Pittsboro. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tribute of the Indianapolis 
News to Dr. Scamahorn be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. O. T. SCAMAHORN 

Prrrssoro, Inp.—Dr...O. T. (Doc) Scama- 
horn, 80, a country doctor who delivered more 
than 4,200 babies, died last night at Memo- 
rial Clinic in Indianapolis. 

Scamahorn, who had been ill several 
weeks, set up practice here in 1908 after 
graduating from the Indiana University 
School of Medicine. 

Before becoming a doctor, he had worked 
as a schoolteacher, embalmer's assistant, and 
a livery stable hand. 

During-his 56-year medical career, Scama- 
horn was credited with delivering more 
babies than any other physician in central 
Indiana. 

At one time Pittsboro High School's basket- 
ball team—including the coach—was made 
up entirely of the Doc's “babies.” 

In 1956 he was named Indiana physician of 
the year by his colleagues. 

Two years later, residents of this northern 
Hendricks County community honored him 
for 50 years’ service. 

He was a big man with an abiding faith 
in people. 

Not until after World War II when his 
son, Dr, Malcomb Scamahorn, joined him 
in practice, did he ever send out a bill. 

“I think people are inherently honest and 
will pay you if they can.“ he once said. 

Dr. Scamahorn had been a Sunday school 
teacher for almost 50 years, was a 50-year 
member of the Masonic Lodge and also was 
a member of the Eastern Star, Scottish Rite, 
Shrine, Lions Club, Farm Bureau, and 
Grange. 

He had been Hendricks County coroner, 
county health officer, chairman of the Pitts- 
boro Town Board for more than 20 years, a 
member of the county fair board and the 
school advisory board. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1936, but 


Surviving besides the son here are the 
widow, Mae, and another son, Mr. Milburn 
Scamaborn, Kokomo, 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 


ings on the recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Appalachia. 
In view of some of the proposals which 
fall in the accelerated public works proj- 
ect category, I think it is interesting to 
take another look at an article which ap- 
88 pre Wall Street Journal last 

October under the title Ofl-Target Aid.” 
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This informative article by Burt 
Schorr bears out some of the reservations 
many of us haye about the advisability 
of assisting slumping local economies by 
dreaming up public works projects which 
spend taxpayers’ money but do not do 
much to help an unemployment situa- 
tion or raise the level of the community’s 
economy. 

It is my suggestion that Members of 
Congress either read, or reread this ar- 
ticle and then start asking searching 
questions about the proposals for Ap- 
palachia. The article follows: 

Orr-Tarcer Am—Muvucs Ponte Works 

SPENDING MISSES SLUMP AREAS 
(By Burt Schorr) 

Are federally supported public works the 
most efficient way to relieve slumping local 
economies? 

Debate on this question, raging since New 
Deal days, is likely to grow as Congress 
considers proposals to extend the adminis- 
tration's accelerated public works program. 
While it may be years before economists can 
properly assess the true impact of APW, 
one thing is already certain: APW emphasis 
on such relatively complicated projects as 


municipal water systems and air conditioned ~ 


county courthouses sometimes makes it dif- 
ficult for Federal planners to concentrate 
spending on the high-unemployment areas 
that qualify for aid. 

Unlike the leaf raking and mural painting 
of the thirties, most APW projects are 
focused on some essential public need, as 
demanded by Congress. What's less sure is 
that in every instance they also “contribute 
significantly to the reduction of local unem- 
ployment” and “stimulate the local econo- 
my"—both prime APW objectives. Consider 
for example, these public works efforts: 

In Carrollton, Ala., isolated seat of APW- 
eligible Pickens County, Uncle Sam is paying 
half the cost of a new $140,000 county jail. 
But even though some 50 men will labor on 
the job before its completion, the number 
of Pickens’ residents in the work force is 
not likely to total more than a dozen, the 
majority common laborers who'll earn an 
estimated total of $7,000. Moreover, the gen- 
eral contractor from neighboring Fayette 
County believes local purchases of such sup- 
plies as gasoline and concrete will total less 
than $10,000. The balance of project needs 
will come from out-of-county firms, 

MONEY FOR MEDORA 

Because of high unemployment in a four- 
county area northeast of St. Louis, the Fed- 
eral Government laid out half the cost of a 
new $202,000 water system just completed 
in tiny Medora, Ill. (population, 447). An 
area contractor was low bidder, but union 
agreements forced him to hire through des- 
ignated union halls. Result: Only about 25- 
percent of the job's estimated $45,000 payroll 
went to residents of the four counties. Cast 
iron pipe, hydrants, valves, fittings, and 
pumps costing approximately $100,000, fur- 
thermore, had to be shipped from such points 
as Birmingham, Ala., and Springfield, II. 

The major difficulty in small communi- 
ties like Carrollton and Medora, of course, is 
that skilled labor and necessary construction 
materials usually aren’t available locally. 
“I tried to buy scaffold board, form plywood 
and shoring for concrete from the local lum- 
ber yard, but they just don't stock them,” 
says Euel E. Lewis, superintendent on the 
Carrollton jail project. We had to give up 
and order them from 8 

Some Federal officials privately express 
concern over this apparent conflict between 
basic APW rims and the requirement that 
construction costs remain competitive. They 
note, however, that APW legislation specifi- 
cally permits contractors to obtain “specially 
experienced individuals necessary to assure 
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efficient execution of the contract“ —a loop- 
hole that has on occasion permitted even 
common laborers to be brought hundreds of 
miles to a jobsite. 

“There is no requirement that materials be 
purchased locally and you simply can’t re- 
quire this,” adds Sidney Woolner, Commis- 
sioner of the and Home Pinance 
Agency's Communities Facilities Administra- 
tion (CFA). The lone APW labor require- 
ment, in fact, is that onsite employment 
costs exceed 20 percent of the contract pay- 
ment, 

“WINDOW DRESSING" 


CFA, which is overseeing half of all public 
works spending, does indeed require local 
governments applying for APW money to es- 
timate the percentage of construction dollars 
expected to wind up in the pockets of local 
labor. But usually these figures are ignored 
once a job gets underway. That labor esti- 
mate is only to show how local people 
thought they would benefit,” says a Chicago- 
based CFA official. “You might call it win- 
dow dressing. But with the hundreds of 
jobs we've got in our district, we just haven't 
the staff to analyze them.” Public Health 
Service, with more than 25 percent of APW 
funds for hospital and sanitary facility con- 
struction, doesn't require estimates at all. 

Some predictions of what public works 
money will do for local unemployment seem 
remarkable inaccurate, On the Carrollton, 
Ala. jail project, for example, it was origi- 
nally calculated that payments to workers 
from the local area would equal $49,000— 
seven times the present estimate. 

“We don’t have many skilled workers 
around there and I had some reservations 
about that local labor figure,” concedes Judge 
Robert H. Kirksey, Pickens County’s chief 
administrative officer. “But nobody ever de- 
fined that word ‘area’ for us, and I felt if 
CPA didn't care, I wasn't going to worry.” 
Adds Judge Kirksey, “I wasn’t as concerned 
about alleviating unemployment as getting 
that jail built as cheaply as I could.” 

Pickens County and Medora, II., are only 
two names on the APW list. In the small 
east-central Texas city of Hearne, municipal 
Officials find that $166,000 in public works 
funds for widening U.S. Highway 79 through 
town and building parallel storm sewers will 
also provide needed drainage of the adjacent 
15-acre site of a new junior high school. 
Hearne originally had planned to spend 
$170,000 from a 1961 bond issue to begin the 
highway work on its own; the balance of the 
work along with the school site would have 
had to wait until additional funds could be 
made available. 


“When the Federal program came Sinaia: 
we jumped at it,” states Norman McCarver, 
Hearne city manager. “It meant a chance to 
do the whole job at once. Otherwise, it 
would have been a long time before it was 
completed.” 

Low bidder on Hearne’s $303,000 construc- 
tion contract was Stimson Contracting Co., 
of Dallas, 145 miles to the north. Payroll 
records show that during a week of peak 
employment approximately 24 residents of 
APW-eligible Robertson County, where 
Hearne is located, were working on the job. 
This was over half the total work force; but 
Robertson men earned only $1,078 of the 
$3,841 total payroll. 

A Stimson official estimates that with 
higher paid workers, such as machine oper- 
ators, mainly recruited in the Dallas and 
Waco areas, only a fourth of the job's more 
than 875,000 in labor costs will be paid to 
local residents, And while some $35,000 of 
concrete, petroleum products, and other ma- 
terials are coming from Robertson County 
firms, over $200,000 of big items like pipe and 
asphalt premix is coming from elsewhere. 


81.000. 
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ment of a now-demolished courthouse built 
before the turn of the century. Then earlier 
this year, with good prospects of APW help, 
a solid majority approved a plan to split the 
cost of a new $900,000 air-conditioned, 
marble-porticoed structure with Unele Sam. 

A. O. Hadden, Laurens County Commis- 
sion clerk, observes a previous proposal that 
the county build an $850,000 courthouse with 
its own bond money would have increased 
local property taxes 65 per $1,000 of as- 
sessed valuation over a 10-year period. But 
thanks to U.S, assistance, Laurens property 
owners will only have to pay 83 more per 
“People go for a bargain and that 
Federal aid sure was a bargain,” says Mr. 
Hadden. 

LITTLE HELP FOR JOBLESS 

If local taxpayers are being helped, the 
APW money seems to be doing little for the 
Laurens County unemployed. According to 
Harvey N. Spivey, manager of the State 
employment service officer in the county 
seat of Dublin, there are some 1,000 job- 
seekers in Laurens out of 13,500 total work- 
force. However, roughly half of these are 
women, mainly interested in apparel fac- 
tory position while over 20 percent of the 
males are probably recent high school grad- 
uates unsuited to construction work. Even 
so, “we've had inquiries from more than 400 
men wanting to work on the job,” Mr. Spivey 
adds, “but I’ve been able to Place only 2 or 
3 laborers.” 

“You just can't work 75 to 100 men on a 
job of this type costing under a million 
dollars,” explains E. C. Castellaw, superin- 
tendent of the Laurens Courthouse $825,000 
general contract for Aaron Torch & Sons, 
Inc., of Macon, Ga. “We had a 25-man crew 
at the start and I hired as many unemployed 
local laborers as I could, But I only needed 
15 at the most.” 

Just how much APW money may be wind- 
ing up outside the areas that need it is dif- 
ficult to determine from available Govern- 
ment statistics. It's true, of course, that a 
good portion of these funds are buoying lo- 
cal economies where availability of labor 
and materials is no problem: Jersey City, 
N.J., firms, for example, will get most of 
the $700,000 cost of a new municipal ga- 
rage under construction with APW help in 
that city. 

TABLE AND TRAILER SITES 


Where Federal agencies have contracted 
directly for projects 100 percent financed by 
APW funds, the program also appears to 
have lived up to expectations. A $100,000 
US. Corps of Engineers undertaking to build 
picnic tables, trailer sites, bathhouses and 
other recreational facilities on the shores 
of W. Kerr Scott Reservoir in Wilkes-Coun- 
ty, N.C., in fact, recruited its entire 60- 
man work force among Wilkes County resi- 
dents, 

Nevertheless, the amount of misguided 
public works money could be substantial; 
counties like Alabama’s Pickens and Geor- 
glas Laurens and towns like Medora, III., 
and Hearne, Tex., are not isolated examples. 
But if the public works logic evident in these 
examples has stirred voices of criticism, they 
have been few in number. Even in com- 
munities noted for their opposition to big 
Federal spending, civic leaders haven't hesi- 
tated to scramble for the Government aid. 

“Don’t quote me.“ confides the mayor of 
one Southern city with an APW grant for its 
new municipal building, “but in my opin- 
ion this is just a way of taking money from 
the people to glorify politicians.” The may- 
or hastens to add, however, that as long as 
“everyone else“ is getting a slice of the pub- 
Me works pie, his own town should, too. 
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Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
American free enterprise system has con- 
sistently shown itself to be one of the 
world’s most productive and efficient sys- 
tems. There is no doubt in my mind 
that it will continue to hold this position 
so long as there are those such as Mr. 
Keiji Kawakami, president of Iolani 
Sportswear, the subject of a news item in 
the Monday, May 4, edition of the Hono- 
lulu Star Bulletin. Iolani Sportswear is 
one of Hawaii's foremost garment man- 
ufacturing companies. 

I am especially proud of Mr. Kawa- 
kami because I consider him a long and 
cherished friend from the days of serv- 
ice together in the 44d Regimental Com- 
bat Team. But perhaps even more than 
that, I am proud of Mr, Kawakami be- 
cause he chose to embark on this new 
venture with his employees not during a 
time of economic adversity but during 
a peak period of success. To me, this in- 
dicates a deep faith in the system and 
the men and women who work in it to 
continue to sustain the high level of 
performance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OWNER WILL SHARE 5 — WrrH His 100 
EMPLOYEES 

A businessman who built up Iolani Sports- 
wear from scratch into a successful enter- 
prise, in a little over a decade, is going to 
try something he has believed in—sharing 
his success with his employees. 

The man is Keiji Kawakami, whose late 
father operated a small store in 
Kaual, and whose older brother, Norito, is a 
widely respected lawyer and businessman on 
the Garden Island. 

Kawakami is going to turn over the brand- 
new Kona Street plant into a profit-sharing 
trust for his approximately 100 employees— 
80 in Honolulu and the remainder at the 
Hanapepe branch of the firm. 

ON A 50-50 BASIS 

In addition, a percentage of profits from 
Iolani Sportswear will go into the trust fund 
annually. 

The $500,000 two-story building at Kona 
Street was built by Kawakami and Stanley 
Taylor, board chairman of Honolulu Paper 
Co., on a 50-50 basis. 

When Taylor learned that the building 
was going to be put into a trust for workers, 
he sold out very reasonably, Kawakami said. 


the ground floor is rented out to several 
businesses, 
TRUST FUND 
Monthly rental income, after deducting the 
payment, will go into the trust 
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There has been a lot of talk among busi- 
nessmen, including himself. about social con- 
sciousness, he said, but now he is going to 
back his convictions with dollars. 

He insists, however, that this is not phi- 
lanthropy, but the only way to run a suc- 
cessful business today. 

In his case, he is recognizing the contri- 
butions of his employees by giving them 
security and a sense of ownership, and the 
workers have been attentive to the needs of 
the business, he said. 

“It's this two-way cooperation that is the 
major ingredient in business success,” he 
said, 

Kawakami, 44, started the firm on July 1, 
1953, with four employees and armed with a 
master’s degree in marketing from New York 
University. He rented a small space in the 
old Universal Motors Building on Beretania 
Street for $150 a month. 

By the time the firm was incorporated in 
1955, the work force had increased to 15 and 
larger quarters was needed. 

Kawakami found a place on Makaloa 
Street which was three times as large, and 
the move was made in 1956. ; 

The new Kona Street plant was completed 
in late December 1962, and with the help of 
his 4424 buddies, all equipment was moved 
in the 2 days before Christmas. 
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Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to join with President John- 
son this morning in his visit to western 
Maryland at the start of his Appalachian 
tour. We landed by helicopter at the 
Fort Hill High School Stadium, Cum- 
berland, Md. We then proceeded to the 
office of the Department of Economic 
Security and in turn to the steps of city 
hall in Cumberland where the President 
addressed thousands of overjoyed and 
greatly inspired citizens of Maryland. 
I commend to my colleagues the text of 
President Johnson’s remarks which 
follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT CUMBERLAND, 
Mo., Mar 7, 1964 

For many years I have heard Maryland 
called the “Old Line State.” Not until this 
week did I know that it got that name 
because of the courageous service of the 
Maryland line under fire during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

That Revolution ts not over. We fight to 
finish in the 20th century what our fathers 
began in the 18th. And Maryland is once 


again in the front line. Your courage—your 
will to fight—are as needed now as they were 


Ever since 1634, when the Ark and the 
Dove landed 200 settlers on your shores, 
Maryland has played a vital role in building 
America. Those ploneers were men with a 
cause, They had suffered from unjust gov- 
ernment at home. They came to find justice 


hazard—seeking new opportunity. 
Those who came later often differed in 

habits, in custom, in language, and in re- 

ligion. But they all came seeking a society 
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free of the prejudices, the injustice, the 
rigid barriers to advancement, which had 
disturbed their lives in the Old World. 

They came looking for freedom and toler- 
ance. They came looking for opportunity 
and abundance. They came looking to free 
the human spirit from the bonds of old 
societies which thought a man's birth and 
station more important than his ability and 
dedication. 

They came looking for a government they 
did not have to fear—because it would be 
their own. 

They faced grave difficulties and dangers 
on ‘these untamed shores. The Piedmont 
was a wild frontier. But they knew that 
though the hazards were high, the rewards 
would be rich. 

From this wilderness they carved clear- 
ings, and gave those clearing names which 
ring, even today, with their fears and toll— 
“Trouble Enough” “Scared From Home! 
“All That's Left"—and “Discontent.” One 
Maryland farmer call his place: “I Am Glad 
It Is No Worse.” 

But they never lost sight of the desires 
which had brought them across the Atlantic. 
In 1638, their representatives won the right 
to initiate legislation in the Maryland As- 
sembly. This was a landmark in American 
history. No other colony had made a more 
dramatic effort to achieve self-government. 

And Maryland also became a fountainhead 
of religious freedom. In 1937, Franklin 
Roosevelt wrote congratulating Maryland for 
“its noble service in the cause of religious 
toleration.” 

In that same letter he warned, “We must 
recognize the fundamental rights of man.” 
He wrote that letter because he knew that 
this was a State which has always fought 
for the rights of man. And if that battle 
takes place on different fronts today than it 
did 300 years ago, Maryland must help to 
win it. 

Because that same spirit still lives in 
Maryland today, I come here to ask your help 
in carrying forward the American Revolu- 
tion. 

In many ways today’s battles are even more 
difficult. 

Then the enemy was clear. 

Today the enemies which menace our peo- 
ple are more complex. They will not yield 
simply to guns or force. They take the form 
of disease and poor schools—of untrained 
men and chronic unemployment—of ex- 
hausted mines and obsolete skills. 

We are to fight these enemies. 

Our first objective is to free 30 million 
Americans from the prison of poverty. We 
do this for those who are poor. We do it 
also for those generations who will be con- 
demned to poverty unless our generation 
provides a way out. 

Franklin Roosevelt sald: “It is not the 
pinch of suffering, the agony of uncertainty 
that the adults are now feeling that count 
the most—it is the heritage our children 
must anticipate. It is not just today that 
counts. Undernourishment, poor standards 
of living, and inadequate medical care will 
make themselves felt for 50 years to come.” 


In the rest of the country it’s one in five. 

Here, in Appalachia, the 1960 per capita in- 
come was a meager $1,400 a year. In the 
rest of the country it was $1,900. 

Here, in Appalachia, employment went 
down 1.5 percent between 1950 and 1960. 
In the rest of the country it rose 15 percent. 

Here, in Appalachia, only 32 out of every 
100 people finish high school. Five out of 
. More than 2 million peo- 
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But statistics alone do not tell the story. 
Figures do not describe the grim picture of 
despair and want. 

I know what poverty means to people. I 
have been unemployed. I have shined shoes 
and worked on a highway crew for a dollar 
a day. This has taught me some of the 
meaning of poverty. 

It means waiting in a surplus food line, 
rather than in a supermarket checkout line. 
It means going without running water, rath- 
er than worrying about whether you can 
afford a color television set. It means de- 
spairing of ever finding work, rather than 
wondering when you will take your vacation. 
It means coming home each night, empty- 
handed, to look as the expectant faces of 
children who lack the playthings of child- 
hood. It means a lonely battle to maintain 
pride and self-respect in a familly you can- 
not provide for—in a nation where so many 
seem to be doing so well. 

Poverty not only strikes at the needs of 
the body. It attacks the spirit. It under- 
mines human dignity. 

No American can be at ease with himself 
and his conscience until this kind of poverty 
is wiped out. It is not enough for the for- 
tunate among us to count their blessings. 
They should also mark, every day, what they 
and their country have done to extend those 
blessings to all. 

It is not enough for the Government to 
propose programs. It is not enough for 
the Congress to pass laws. We will not win 
our war against poyerty until the conscience 
of the entire Nation is aroused. We will 
not succeed until every citizen regards the 
sufferings of neighbors as a call to action. 
We will not overcome until every city and 
town mobilizes its resources to create the 
true American community, where all are 
equal in hope and expectation. 

This can be done. And we are going 
do it. 

We mon the first American Revolution be- 
cause we were a people in arms. We mobi- 
lized every resource of 4 new and weak coun- 
try. Each citizen had a role to play. In 
this way we defeated a great empire. 

Today we are incomparably richer and 
stronger. We have the resources and the 
knowledge to win this war. 

The battle will not be a spectacular one. 
Tt will consist of thousands of small efforts 
making up a vast national effort. 

For example, this week we approved a new 


to 


to work in local industries. Fifty more men 
will have a chance for a decent wage and 
a productive job. They will leave the ranks 
of poverty. 

In this way, with such small beginnings, 
do we move toward the great goal Franklin 
Roosevelt set before us when he said, “The 
great objective we are demanding for the 
sake of every man and woman and child in 
this country isa more abundant life.” 

This is still our objective today. We strive 
for this goal by attacking the causes of pov- 
erty, not by simply treating the symptoms. 
We are not trying to give people more relief, 
we are trying to give them more opportunity. 

And this is what they want. They want 
education and training. They want a job and 
& wage which will let them provide for their 
family. Above all, they want their children 
to escape the poverty which has afflicted 
them. —— 

They want, in short, to be part of a great 
nation. And that nation will never be truly 
great until they are part of it. 

So I came here to Maryland—seedbed of 
American liberty—to call upon the pioneer 
spirit which made a free country. From 
these hills again goes forth a call to battle. 
This time it is a battle to open the gates of 
the great society to all who seek to enter. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
April 30 issue of the Wall Street Journal 
Carried an article, by Jerry Landauer, 
with a Washington dateline, under the 
heading, “Civil Rights Confusion.” As 
a contribution to clarification of the 
civil rights debate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cryin Rianrs Conrusion: BNL Is Nor ss 
BTRONG as NEGROES Want OR as WHTTES FEAR 
(By Jerry Landauer) 

WasmyaToN—No legislative proposal in 
recent memory has stirred more passionate 
advocacy or evoked angrier opposition than 
the civil rights bill. And none has been 
more misunderstood by those most aroused. 

To Negroes everywhere, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1953 (so named because it started its 
stormy legislative journey nearly a year ago) 
has become a symbol of hope—the hope that 
the promises of the Constitution and in- 
numerable party platforms will be delivered 
at last. 

But the very fervency of this hope has 
added a new dimension to the emotion- 
laden : The intense resentment of 
large blocs of whites in the North. To them, 
the bill has become a symbol of fear—fear of 
losing jobs to Negroes; fear that neighbor- 
hood schools will be flooded by Negro kids 
“bussed in“ from across town; fear that 
homeowners will be forced to sell, if they 
wish to sell at all to Negro newcomers. 

In point of fact, both the hopes and the 
fears are exaggerated, with each emotion 
tending to inflame the other. If rigidly en- 
forced, the bill may deliver to more Negroes 
in the Deep South the right to vote in Fed- 
eral elections. It may open to those 
southerners more schools, lodging places, 
Stores and restaurants. And it may protect 
demonstrators against over-zealous police 
intervention. 

LITTLE EFFECT IN NORTH 


But as its backers themselves acknowledge 
(and as some are insistently trying to com- 
municate to constituents), the rights bill, 
though technically applying to every section 
of the land, will barely affect living condi- 
tions of either Negro or white in the North. 
The provisions affecting schools and homes 
have been reshaped to limit their applica- 
tion almost exclusively to the South. The 
Jobs provisions have little impact on the 
North and may have even less by the time 
they become law. 

The widespread misunderstanding among 
Northern whites about the pending bill's 
Provisions is compounded from several in- 
gredients. Some think it still contains the 
Sweeping language contrived by a House 
Subcommittee last fall. Others have been 
excited by southern propagandists. And a 
Substantial number have confused the 
School, housing and job goals of local civil 
rights demonstrators with the Federal bill's 
intent. 

To take schools first, the House after lit- 
tle debate wrote into the bill an amendment 
exempting “racially imbalanced” schools 
trom the Attorney General's authority to file 
suits for integration. In giving the Justice 
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Department authority to initiate such sults, 
the House specified that “desegregation shall 
not mean the assignment of students to 
public schools in order to overcome racial 
imbalances.” In effect, this language limits 
the law's reach to Southern schools segregat- 
ed by local ordinance or State law. 

According to congressional lawyers; more- 
over, the amendmént’s definition of segrega- 
tion wort allow the U.S. Office of Education 
to offer grants or provide technical assistance 
to school boards trying to break down racial 
separation imposed by neighborhood housing 
patterns. Realining school districts to 
achieve integration is a prime aim of the 
rights movement, but here again the bill 
won't reach beyond the Southern States. 

HOUSING EXCLUSION 


Another title In the House-approved bill 
directs Federal agencies to withhold aid, as 
a last resort, from locally operated progranis 
or activities that don't provide equal bene- 
fits to Negroes. As it emerged from the 
House Judiciary Committee, this title could 
have been interpreted to cover VA or FHA- 
guaranteed home mortgages, and housing 
loans by banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations whose deposits are insured by Wash- 
ington. 

On the House floor, though, the fund- 
withholding title was amended to exclude 
“contracts of Insurance or guarantee." Thus, 
the one provision that might satisfy some- 
what the Negro’s quest, most acute in the 
North, for equal access to housing was delet- 
ed. (Executive orders against discrimination 
in housing cover VA and FHA-insured mort- 
gages; they don't cover the lending practices 
of federally insured financial institutions.) 

As for jobs, the bill contemplates leaving 
jurisdiction over equal employment opportu- 
nities to States that have set up “effective” 
antidiscrimination agencies. It's assumed 
that the proposed Federal Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunities Commission won't oper- 
ate in California, New York, or other indus- 
trial States where Negro complaints about 
job discrimination are loudest. Amendments 
proposed by Senate Republican leader DME- 
SEN go still further toward allowing States 
and communities to deal with job discrimina- 
tion pretty much as they have been. 

In practice, this means that the job's title 
will barely touch most of the 30 States, near- 
ly all in the North, that have created fair 
employment commissions. “The effect of the 
Federal law on most employers up North 
will be exactly what it is under State law,” 
according to.one bill drafter. 

Much the same is true for the bill's re- 
maining controversial section, which bans 
discrimination in hotels, restaurants, amuse- 
ment centers, and other so-called public ac- 
commodations. Already, 32 States prohibit 
discrimination In these or similar places that 
invite public business, and many provide 
criminal penalties for violators. 

A 1961 Ohio law, for example, authorizes 
fines of up to 6500 and jail terms for up to 90 
days. In contrast, the proposed Federal stat- 
ute limits sanctions to civil remedies by the 
courts, though refusal to comply with court 
decrees could lead to punishment for con- 
tempt. 

All this leads Inevitably to the conclusion 
that the bill’s impact will be minimal in the 
northern cities where civil rights agitation is 
now strongest. Nevertheless, the “white 
backlash” refuses to abate, and some of it 
even comes from citizens sympathetic to- 
ward or associated with Negro causes, Just 
one example: A white director of the United 
Negro College Fund in Wisconsin, in a letter 
to Senator Netson, said he couldn't support 
the bill because it authorizes transfers of 
white students to correct racial imbalance in 
schools—which, of course, it does not, An 
aid to Senator NELSON says, “We get hun- 
dreds and hundreds of letters like this from 
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attorneys, businessmen, and others who 
should know better.” 


CONSTITUENTS REASSURED 


Caught in this tide of critical letters and 
telegrams (in some offices the antibill man 
overwhelms the pro by margins of 10 to 1), 
Congressmen are trying to stem it by grinding 
out reassuring statements to their restless 
constituents—in some cases with help from 
Attorney General Kennedy. 

Republican Representative MCCULLOCH, of 
Ohio, who helped draft the bill; notes that 
Ohioans are living under a to State 
code than the one facing a filibuster in the 
Senate. In neighboring Indiana, where seg- 
regationist Governor Wallace, of Alabama, is 
trying to capitalize on white unrest, Senator 
Bayn asserts that the Federal statute will 
have little or no effect on Hoosiers. Senator 
NeLson told voters in a recent newsletter 
that “none of the 11 titles in the bill would 
change any of Wisconsin's civil rights prac- 
tices.” A GOP House Member, seeking to 
soothe the fears of an entreating women's 
delegation, assured that the bill “doesn’t 
mean a jot north of the Mason and Dixon's 
line.” 


So far, the “white backlash” hasn't changed 
the prospect for eventual Senate approval 
of an amended, somewhat weakened, bill. 
White resentment failed to turn more than 
a handful of votes against it in the House; 
and in the Senate all but a few Members 
are dug in too far to switch sides, even if 
they judged retreat would be expedient. 

Unless segregationist Governor Wallace 
scores heady triumphs in the Indiana and 
Maryland presidential primaries next month, 
the crop of fearful outcries against the bill 
won't do more than prod two or three more 
uncertain Senators into yoting for amend- 
intent to iilt ha e iba oc 

n e measures im — 
tially to the South. 

In short, the civil rights bill probably will 
vault the filibuster’s obstacles because it 
doesn’t go nearly as far as Negroes desire, 


nor is it as tough or comprehensive as north- 
ern whites fear. ; 


The Lesson of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
News of Lynchburg, Va., has printed in 
its April 27, 1964, edition a very interest- 
ing and important editorial on the sub- 
ject of the so-called civil rights legisla- 
tion now pending in the Senate. 

The editorial is entitled “The Lesson 
of New York.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this editorial 
be printed in the Appendix to the Rec- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tus Lesson or New York 

Anyone who thinks the civil rights bill 
will satisfy Negro demands or prevent dis- 
crimination has only to look at the example 
being set in New York State these days. 

New York has had antidiscrimination laws 
on its books for many years. And these 
laws, in some instances, are most restrictive 
and encompassing than the provisions of 
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Senate 


New Tork has enforced its laws, to the 
extent that its citizens have cooperated. 
The power of the State—both physical and 
moral—has been brought to bear upon its 
citizenry to abolish discrimination. 

And still the Negroes complain, and pro- 
test, and demonstrate, about discrimination 
that continues to exist. 

Could it be that discrimination is some- 
thing that cannot be ended by law? 

The temptation is to blame New Yorkers 
for being hypocritical, to accuse them of 
formenting civil disobedience and violence 
in the South, to achieve an equality to which 
they pay lip service but do not practice at 
home. While this is true in many cases, 
we do not think it is the real reason why 
the Negro’s plight in the North is as bad, 
if not worse, than it is in the South. 

The real reason, we believe, that New 
York's laws have failed to create a Negro 
utopia of equality is that laws cannot create 
an attitude of “equality” or a fact of “equal- 
ity” and New York's laws were never in- 
tended to. They were intended to see that 
no man ini was discriminated against 
because of his color. But how far he ad- 
vanced through ability was left up to him. 
Such results as the Negro leaders are de- 

today simply cannot exist unless 
preferential treatment is accorded the Negro. 
Some of the Negro leaders are aware of this 
and have openly called for special treatment. 

Such treatment, however, would only 
arouse more intense white resentment and 
isolate the Negro further from the main- 
stream of American life. No, the Negroes 
are first going to have to resign themselves 
to a fact of life—a fact which, in all fair- 
ness, must be faced by the white man, too. 
that is: men can only be 
as individuals, and judged on their indi- 
vidual merits. They can not be accepted, as 
the Negro leaders are demanding, as racial 
or ethnic groups. It is a matter of simple 
that if whole races are to be accepted 
as equals, then the separate members of 
those races can not be treated as individuals 
with disparate abilities. - 

The harsh truth which lies behind the 


may, or may not, be many reasons for his 
poor showing—ranging from environment, 
past history, innate dislike and distrust for 
those who differ markedly in appearance to 
differences in ability or IQ, in desire or drive 
and in cultural adaptability—but the fact 
remains that he is not showing up well in 
competition. In most cases he is being held 
at the foot of the economic ladder, not by 
prejudice or discrimination, but by his own 
inability. 

The South, for the most part, has long 
recognized that the Negro can not, in his 
present state, compete with the white on any 
basis of equality, and has adopted a patron- 
izing attitude which, while it infuriates 
some individual Negroes, has generally 
treated the race with more consideration 
than it is treated in the North. 

The backers of the civil rights bill are 
aware that the bill they are defending so 
vigorously is a fraud. They know it can 
not abolish discrimination, nor can it cre- 
ate a climate of acceptance In which the 
Negro can achieve recognition as an indi- 
vidual. It does not create any new rights. 
What it does do is give the Federal Gov- 
ernment totalitarian power to carry out a 
policy peculiar to this and the previous ad- 
ministration—a policy based on political ex- 
pediency. 

Now there are indications that this polit- 
ical expediency has been pushed too far and 
the white voters are beginning to resent it 
and rebel. Watch what happens in the next 
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few weeks. The civil rights bill is going 
to be amended. Senator HUMPHREY, who 
has been waging an undercover campaign 
for Vice President, tipped the administra- 
tion's hand this week when he suddenly ad- 
mitted that a jury trial amendment was a 
good idea. There will be other amendments. 
If the white pressure is enough, the bill 
will be emasculated; and if there was any 
real ground swell of opposition, it would not 
be.passed. The whole disgraceful affair is 
political, not moral. The cynicism is in the 
hearts of a few men in the Congress who 
are using this bill to further their careers 
or to vent their own personal spite. 

It is also in the hearts of some Negro 
leaders using their own people to further 
their careers and line their wallets. And in 
the shadows behind them stand the Com- 
munists, whispering instructions, planting 
ideas and suggestions, giving encourage- 
ment. 

The Negro in America must understand 
that all he can ask for is to be treated as a 
person, the same as anyone else. He must 
be given an opportunity to take his place 
in the mainstream of American life—and he 
must be man enough to accept that place, 
even if it does not always fulfill his dreams. 
White men dream, too, and some are disil- 
Tusioned. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
on this May 3, 1964, we are privileged to 
mark and commemorate Polish Constitu- 
tion Day. One hundred and seventy- 
three years ago, shortly after this great 
Nation gave birth to our present Con- 
stitution, Poland adopted a great docu- 
ment granting far-reaching freedom to 
her people. 

The people of our great country are 
cognizant of the hardships that the 
Polish people are going through at this 
time. On this day we express our heart- 
felt sympathy and, at the same time, 
convey our sincere sentiments as a broth- 
erly nation. 


If you can imagine an America without 


the right to celebrate our Independence 
Day on July 4, then you have some idea 
how the people of Poland feel today. 
Poland would jubilantly celebrate her 
May 3 Constitution Day if it were pos- 
sible for her to do so, but Poland cannot 
rejoice at this time. Soviet domination 
will see to that; but even Communist 
enslavement cannot prevent the Polish 
people from a silent and hopeful observ- 
ance of this great day. 

Today there is another Poland—a free 
Poland which exists, lives, and grows 
outside of her natural boundaries, Yes, 
outside of this Iron Curtain this free 
Poland is just as strong, physically, 
morally, and spiritually, as the one 
which is known for courage, knighthood, 
and untiring efforts in their pursuit for 
freedom, liberty, and independence. We 
cannot overlook the enormous contribu- 
tion of the Polish nation in their fight to 
protect Western civilization from being 
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overrun by evil forces all through the 
history of mankind. 

It is also just and fair to point out the 
contributions of many sons of Poland 
to this great Nation of ours, the United 
States of America. There was Pulaski, 
whose monuments» and statues adorn 
many of our Nation’s parks and public 
squares. Pulaski made the supreme 
sacrifice for this country at Savannah, 
Ga. His contribution was truly sym- 
bolic of the Polish desire to fight free- 
dom’s battle anywhere on God’s earth. 
Then there was Kosciuszko who, for a 
time, was an adjutant to George Wash- 
ington, His recommendations to build 
fortifications at West Point and further, 
that a military academy be established 
there will always be a monument to his 
memory. The very names of Pulaski 
and Kosciuszko are always connected 
with liberty and freedom; their contri- 
butions are indelibly written into the 
glorious record of American inde- 
pendence. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that the 
valiant people of Poland look to this 
great Nation of ours for encouragement 
and support in the hope that through 
the efforts of the United States of 
America, a future observance of Polish 
Constitution Day will be one which the 
people of Poland can join in with all the 
citizens of this great Nation who wish 
her well today. 

In paying tribute to those sons and 
daughters of Poland who died for free- 
dom and christianity, and those who now 
continue in the noble tradition of the 
cross held by the White Eagle over 
Poland’s martyred soil, I say: “Have. 
hope you who now suffer and fight. 


- Have hope that Poland will be freed to be 


a Christian, free, independent and a 
happy land in a new peaceful world. 
If there is no hope for you, then there 
is no hope for the world.” 


An Eternal Flame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, there have 
been many tributes: paid to our late 
President John F. Kennedy. 

A very touching tribute, in the form 
of a poem, has been sent to me by a 
former colleague in Congress. 
poem is written by Larry D. Schieving. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the poem entitled “An Eternal 
Flame,” may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ETERNAL FLAME 
(By Larry D. Schieving) 
For three short years a job was done, 
A priceless journey was begun, 
And through this journey hardships pressed, 
A trying, hard, and bitter test. 
Until the journey's end. 
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But, from this journey from this strife, 
Enriched a nation, enriched a life, 
Enriched a world with love and peace, 
Until a short one life did cease 

Which was the journey's end. 


So now a journey must begin, 

To take up reins of that great man, 
Whose highest gift a sacrifice, 

To God and country paid the price. 
So freedom could remain. 

Our journey now, for those who ask, 
Must be to finish that great task, 
That all are equal all are one 

Glow now his spirit like the sun, 

A great Eternal Flame. 


Out-of-School Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


j OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may include an article by Roscoe Flem- 
ing in the Christian Science Monitor 
(dealing with cooperative agricultural 
extension work) in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. As a former agricultural ex- 
tension worker as well as a user of the 
Service, it is my judgment that no other 
effort has done more to raise the stand- 
ard of living in our country, I wish to 
congratulate the Extension Service on a 
record of 50 years of unparalled service. 

Ovr-or-ScHooL EDUCATION 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Denver.—The Cooperative Extension Sery- 
ice, perhaps the world’s most influential 
‘out-of-school educational program, is 50 
years old this month. 

In the United States it has reached mil- 
lions of adults and a yearly average of more 
than two million juniors, in nearly 3,000 
counties of which many are wholly urban. 

It helped greatly to bring about the pro- 
duction revolution that has transformed 
U.S. agriculture—has brought new problems 
of abundance rather than scarcity. 

Carried abroad like a seeding wind, by 
continuous interchange of United States and 
foreign specialists, it has been adapted or 
imitated in some 75 nations with problems 
of scarcity rather than abundance, and is 
helping feed their people better, and give 
their farmers better living. 

And many other programs with diverse 
goals, such as the Peace Corps and its nu- 
merous cousins both public and private, 
have borrowed both personnel and ideas 
from Extension. 

It formally began with the signing of the 
Smith-Lever Act of Congress on May 8, 1914. 
It grew out of what are now the hundred- 
year-old programs of the land grant colleges 
and the experiment stations, founded under 
the Morrill Act of 1862. 

These had piled up a rich lore of better 
production methods, better land enrichment, 
better plants and animals which, however, 
didn’t quite get down to millions of grass- 
roots farmers, who carried on as their grand- 
fathers had. One pioneer “Farmers’ Insti- 
tute” of the late nineties featured “a promis- 
ing new plant named alfalfa.” 

But such institutes, traveling train exhib- 
its subsidized in part by railroads anxious 
for more farm business, displays and lec- 
tures at county and state fairs, special short 

these together didn’t quite suf- 
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fice to saturate the back counties with the 
new knowledge. 
So the Extension Service came into being 


as a Federal-State-local partnership, a perne 
Elazar 


example of what Prof. Daniel 
called “the American partnership,” ee e in 
the world. 

Federal and State governments contributed 
funds matched in part by the county. These 
funds were used to employ county agricul- 
tural agents and county home demonstra- 
tion agents—trained men and women who 
brought, respectively, improved farming and 
homekeeping methods to the farm. 

The was such a natural that it was 
adopted-in virtually all States. There were 
some battles, however, over sponsorship. 
“County farm bureaus” were by 
local farmers and businessmen as the county 
cooperating organization. These coalesced 
naturally into State bureaus. Such State 
bureaus organized nationally, and presto, 
the mighty Farm Bureau Federation was 
born. 


Other farmers’ organizations resented this, 
and charged that its tendency was to divert 
public aid to members of a private organi- 
zation. After some years the laws were 
changed so that no single such group sits 
in the driver’s seat. 

Meanwhile the intrinsic virtue of the idea 
Was such that it spread and spread. The 
sun-bronzed county agent became the 
busiest man in many a county, spending 
his days and often half his nights visiting 
individual farms or talking to groups of 
farmers—someday there should be a statue 
to him. 

His feminine coadjutor, the county home 
demonstration agent, has likewise stretched 
her demesne from cookery and housework 
to home management, wise selection in 
shopping, plans for home improvement, and 
so on. 

Together the pair have made millions of 
American farms more pleasant and secure 
places, aided greatly in recent decades, of 
course by TV and radio, and aided always 
by the rural press. 

Someone early had the idea of approach- 
ing parents through their children—while 
helping the latter p themselves for 
life—and so the 4-H clubs were born. 

Now they enroll more than 2 million jun- 
fors yearly, of whom only about half are on 
farms. But particularly for those children, 
the 4-H clubs have proved perhaps the 
greatest beneficial influence, aside from the 
school system, the church, and the home 
itself. 

Some people contend the need for exten- 
sion is passing with the decline of farm 
population. But rural area development, 
the new idea for a domestic youth corps, 
and hundreds of regional and local plans 
for conservation, all argue the other way. 

In fact, extension already has many spe- 
clalists at work in multicounty units Coy- 
ering nearly one-third of our counties. And 
even in cities, batteries of telephones ring 
incessantly in the offices of county agents. 
The enormous work of America 
into a greener and fitter place to live, is all 
entwined with the continuance of extension. 


Public Opinion Survey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently conducted two public opinion sur- 
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veys in my congressional district, 
Onondaga County, N.Y. 

One was a direct mail survey and the 
other was conducted through the Syra- 
cuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard. 

Because the Post-Standard question- 
naire is the largest survey, and since the 
replies from the two surveys are quite 
similar, I am inserting the Post-Stand- 
ard tabulation along with the news story 
written by Luther F. Bliven. However, it 
shows the slight differences in the replies 
of the two surveys. 

I hope my colleagues will have an op- 
portunity to examine the opinions of 
many of my constituents in central New 
York. 

The material follows: 

RIZHLMAN Survey: Potts Prose CNY Views 
(By Luther F. Bliven) 

Representative R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, Tully, 
knows now how a good cross section of the 
people of Syracuse and Onondaga County feel 
on major Federal issues and proposals. 

They think: 

1. U.S. prestige and influence are decreas- 
ing in relation to the power of the Soviet 
bloc. 


2. Strong American forces should not be 
used to defeat Communist-led troops from 
North Vietnam. 

3. There should be an absolute embargo 
on Cuban-bound vessels to prevent supplies 
and arms being shipped to Cuba. 

4. Further reductions in foreign aid should 
be made. 

5. Parents should be given tax deductions 
to cover college costs for their children. 

6. CCF 
too fur into State and private en 

7. All agricultural subsidy payments to 
farmers should be gradually eliminated. 

8. The Nation's foreign policy is not effec- 
tive nor well administered. 

9. The national domestic policy leaves a 
lot to be desired. 

10. There should be a cutback in the U.S. 
effort to explore space, 

HIGHLIGHTS 


These are the highlights of the sentiment 
voiced by more than 2,100 persons who re- 
sponded to a 45-point questionnaire, pre- 
pared by RIEHLMAN and published in the 
Post-Standard. 


This published questionnaire supplemented 
a mail survey RIERHLMawN aids conducted 
among 1,500 persons selected at random in 
this area. In most cases the results were 
the same, but there were sharp differences 
in a few instances. 

The replies to the two surveys were not 
commingled. Results have been announced 
previously from the mail survey. 

REHLMAN and his staff members were as- 
tounded at the response the Congressman 
received from the questionnaire published 
in the Post-Standard. The questionnaire, a 
long one which dealt with issues that re- 
quire considerable thought and which took 
considerable time to read, digest and fill out, 
sparked a lot of interest. 

DIVERTED AIDS 


RIERLMAN had to divert some of his as- 
sistants from their regular duties to spend 
all their time sorting, tabulating and analyz- 
ing the replies he received from the Post- 
Standard questionnaire. 

The questions as they originally appeared 
in the Post-Standard are reproduced here, 
with the “Yes” and “No” vote recorded by 
Post-Standard readers. 


A surprisingly large number of persons, 
1,756, reported they feel the prestige and 
influence of the United States are decreasing 
in relation to the power of the Soviet bloc. 


Only 383 disagreed, 
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As far as area residents are concerned, 

U.S. leaders better not toy with the idea of 

Red China. Post-Standard read- 

ers object, 1,859 to 257, to U.N. recognition 
of Red China. 

And local people think Russia and others 
should start paying their share of U.N. oper- 
ation costs. They favor such a policy by a 
vote of 2,088 to 62. And, by the same token, 
the readers voted 2,453 to 637 in favor of 
U.S. withdrawal of its financial support of 
the U.N. if-the other countries don’t pay up. 

. By a vote of 2,033 to 104, those respond- 
ing to the questionnaire approved the 61 
billion reduction in foreign aid by Congress 
last year, and fayor, by a vote of 1,889 to 
185, further reductions in foreign aid. 

By a vote of 1,867 to 270, those responding 
to the Rlehlman questionnaire registered the 
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opinion the U.S. Government is assuming too 
many obligations of States and private enter- 
prise. They disapprove raising the national 
minimum wage from $1.25 to $2 per hour by 
a vote of 1,584 to 524. 

Only by a narrow margin, 988 to 928, are 
local residents who participated in the poll 
in favor of the civil rights legislation recently 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
And, by a whopping vote of 1,842 to 271, the 
people who answered the questionnaire be- 
lieve sit-downs, marches, and civil disobedi- 
ence do not help the civil rights movement. 


MAIL SURVEY DIFFERS 
There were several points of differences in 
the results of the mail survey conducted by 


Riehiman aids and the questionnaire pub- 
lished in the Post-Standard. In the mail 
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survey those participating favored the pro- 
posed $400 million annual program of Fed- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary schools 
for construction purposes by a margin of 
61 percent “Yes” and 32 percent No.“ 

In the mail survey those participating 
favored the civil rights legislation recently” 
approved by the House of Representatives 
by a margin of 61 percent Tes.“ 26 percent 
No.“ In the questionnaire published in 
the Post-Standard the vote was 988 Les“ 
and 928 “No,” a much closer margin. 

In the mall survey the vote in favor of 
Federal aid to colleges for construction of 
classrooms and other purposes was 51 percent 
in favor and 38 percent against. In the ques- 
tionnaire published in the Post-Standard the 
vote was 1,186 “No,” 866 “Yes.” 


Congressman R. Warrer Rrewiian public interest Post-Standard questionnaire 


I. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Nn. MONEY—continued 


fing abn OAIT A EON alg in, R sacred se Vee States is 
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2 Do you that “slipp rer tine United Stad has 9. CCC 
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Do you 8 gradual elimination (4 to 7 Sense — 
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1. 98288! Dae ana ment ee 
y an increase in social security taxes? . 685 | 1,418 
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Recommendations for Better Patent Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there are signs that indicate the 
need for a major overhaul of our patent 
laws to aid the cause of the independent 
inventor. Increases in registration fees 
tend to discourage and prevent the in- 
ventor working on his own from obtain- 
ing patents, with the laws working in 
favor of the large research firms. 

The Federal Government and the giant 
contractors argue over which should have 
control of patents developed by the con- 


tractor using Government funds—over- 
looking the inventor, who is actually the 
only one that a patent can be issued to. 
There are certainly cases where each— 
Government, contractor, and the inven- 
tor—should have primary control of the 
patents, but our laws show little cogni- 
zance of the fact that-a problem exists. 
A myriad of problems make it next to 
impossible for the individual inventor to 
be assured of full consideration for the 
product of his ingenuity in many cases. 
The Constitution of the United States 
gives Congress the power to promote the 
Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors 
and Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries;”. 
Indicative of some of the problems and 
the feelings of the inventors are the fol- 
lowing recommendations approved and 
sent to me recently by the board of di- 


rectors of the United Inventors and Sci- 

entists of America. The recommenda- 

tions are as follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR BETTER PATENT LAWS 
(By David Resnick, president) 

1. We must have a law prohibiting attor- 
neys or corporations from having access to 
the secrets of the patent applications before 
the patents have been granted. We must 
have a law making it a criminal offense for 
any employee of the Patent Office to disclose 
a patent application secretly or confidentially 
outside of the Patent Office; or copying the 
invention or making use of it in any way. 

2. Because the inventor has paid his fees 
to the Government for the granting of his 
patents he should be privileged to have the 
aid of the legal department to protect his 
rights in every case where they have been 
infringed upon. It should be made a crimi- 
nal offense to infringe on patents or on 
patents pending. 

3. We are against such laws that give the 
inventor 6 months time before the patent 
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has been granted to apply for a patent in 
other countries. This law is good for the 
manufacturer but not for the inventor be- 
cause some attorneys charge thousands of 
doliars for patents in Canada and other coun- 
tries and the majority of inventors cannot 
afford patent protection in the United States 
and other countries at the same time. In- 
ventors in many countries do not need per- 
mission from their government to apply for a 
patent in the United States. 

4. The U.S. Government spends billions of 
dollars to help people of other countries 
throughout the world, but it spends nothing 
to help its inventor-citizen. We American 
inventors have hundreds of thousands of in- 
ventions lying idle in our basements and 
garages for lack of market abroad. If our 
patent laws were internationalized it would 
help this situation both for the inventor and 
for the people of other countries, just as the 
copyright law for books, paintings, and music 
has been internationalized for the good of 
the people of all countries. 

5. If any individual having a certificate of 
registration of claims of copyright and some- 
one has infringed on this copyright then the 
Federal Government takes legal action 
&gainst the infringers. Also there should be 
a law against infringers of patent rights. 

6. We also recommend the Patent Office 
to be separated from the Commerce Depart- 
ment. We believe the Patent Office is big 
enough to be a separate department with 
representation In the cabinet by the Govern- 
ment. At the last report more than 300,000 
Patent applications for passage are lying 
dormant in the Patent Office. It takes from 
1 to 5 years for some patents to be issued. 
The Patent Office has not been changed for 
the last 85 years. The bill which we are 
recommending should be the strongest point 
in the change. 

7. The Government should call a confer- 
ence of many countries to work out a plan 
tor uniform international patent laws. 

8. Let's help the inventor to help America. 

9. There should be a law, requiring that 
any promoter or agent assisting the inventor, 
be licensed, at a fee not less than 6100 and 
not more than $500. 


Breakdown of Our Two-Party System? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
Wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a speech delivered on April 21, 
1964 by William Jackman, president of 
Investors League, Inc., America’s oldest 
and largest union of investors, before 
the Stock & Bond Club in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Mr. Jackman has presented 
forcefully and sincerely a problem which 
is of graye importance to Members of 
Congress. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
Consent to have this speech printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

» Breakpown or Our Two-Panrty SYSTEM? 
(By Wullam Jackman) 

I have long felt that one of the principal 
Sinews of the strength of our American two- 
Party system of government in America lies 
in the mutual respect of our majority and 
minority Members of Congress for each other. 
Today's majority party may be the minority 
Party of tomorrow. The tendency of today's 
majority to muzzle the minority is rep- 
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rehensible. They should respe:t each others 


given a full and equal opportunity to open 
debate where their divergent views can be 
made known. No one can always be 100 per- 
cent right and the views of the millions of 
the minority voters must be respected and 
considered, and ultimately brought to fulfill- 
ment by compromising the differing views of 
people into the laws which are finally 
enacted. 

This sacred bulwark of our two-party sys- 
tem today is being flaunted flagrantly in 
Congress, in both the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Senate. 

In organizing committees in the Senate, 
a sincere effort is made to apportion mem- 
bers in ratio of the members of the majority 
to the minority members of the full Senate 
membership. 

In the House, things are different. Most 
of their important committees are stacked 
by the majority. Their committee member- 
ships far exceed the proportion of their 
party's total membership in the House. 
This, in itself, is politically unmoral, but it 
constitutes only the beginning of the in- 
equity involved. 

In a sense, it may well be said that our 
laws are really made in committee, and 
not on the floor. It is almost axiomatic that 
the vote of the full Senate or House mem- 
bership is in direct proportion to the vote 
by the committee members in reporting out 
the specific bill for vote by the full member- 
ship. 

What is little understood, however, is the 
importance of the congressional committee 
staff members upon whose research and rec- 
ommendations the committee members in 
turn make their recommendations. Perhaps 
it ls these staff members who actually shape 
a good deal of our legislation. Their polit- 
ical power and importance can not be over- 
em And we must not overlook the 
fact that these lawmakers without port- 
folio are appointed and not elected. 

The majority party has succeeded in 
grossly stacking these committee staffs 
with their own followers and completely 
neglect the rights of the minority. This is 
the two-party system at its worst. The evil 
is obvious, and must be corrected if we are 
to preserve representative government. 

The Legislative tion Act of 
1946 intended to provide for completely non- 
partisan staffing. The committee staffs 
were to be appointed “on a permanent basis 
without regard to political affiliation and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform the 
duties of office.” In spite of this original 
intention, each committee is empowered to 
hire and fire its own professional staff by 
majority vote, with the implicit possibility 
of majority party authoritarianism. For 
the most part, the chairman of the commit- 
tee has become the chief judge of the staffs 
of that particular committee. 

The spirit of nonpartisanship of the Re- 
organization Act has been flagrantly violated. 
Only a few committee staffs in the House of 
Representatives are truly nonpartisan, not in 
terms of party affiliation but in terms of serv- 
ing members of both parties equally. On the 
other committees, the principle of appoint- 
ment and control of tenure by a majority of 
the committee has led to virtual control of 
the staff by the Democratic chairman and al- 
most exclusive control of its time by the 
Democratic majority party. Democrats out- 
number Republicans in the House 3 to 2, yet, 
leaving nonpartisan committees aside, pro- 
fessional committee staff members respon- 
sible to the Democratic majority outnumber 
staff responsible to the Republican minority 
more than 8 to 1. In the Senate, majority 
staff members outnumber the minority 12 to 
1. 
Quite apart from this incredible abuse, it 
is becoming increasingly clear that the whole 
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concept of nonpartisan staff is inadequate 
to meet the requirements of an effective Con- 
gress. The role of a legislature is unques- 
tionably to discuss and to choose among al- 
ternatives. The role of a minority party is 
first to be an articulate, intelligent, and 
vigorous opposition, and then, as the loyal 
opposition, present clear, constructive al- 
ternatives to majority proposals in order to 
facilitate meaningful discussion and sound 
choices. The role of a congressional com- 
mittee in our system is to research complex 
problems and to report back to the Congress. 
Nothing is gained—in fact much is lost—if 
committees blur the areas of disagreement or 
genuine partisanship. If no effective distinc- 
tion between majority and minority positions 
is made in committee, meaningful floor de- 
bate, and problem solving responsible to the 
public are impossible. Responsibility for a 
decision cannot be associated with a party 
position. 

Minority staffing is not a partisan issue. 
Both parties will from time to time play the 
minority role. Therefore, it is unfortunate 
that in recent Congresses only Republicans 
have been working for this reform. Leaders 
of this reform have pledged that when they 
become the majority party they will continue 
to fight for adequate staff for the minority. 

There are bills pending before Congress to 
remedy this situation which will have our 
full support and we will urge that both major 
parties include such recommendations in 
their platforms to be adopted at their na- 
tional conventions this summer, before which 
your League will testify. 

THE PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC REPORT 


The Employment Act of 1946 provides that 
such a report by the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers be delivered to 
Congress by the President at the beginning 
of each year. The economists this 
Council for the last 4 years have been noted 
believers in the Keynesian school of socialist 
economics. Their report carries great weight. 
I firmly believe that thought must be given 
to the wisdom of creating a similar council 
staffed by members of the minority party, 
who would prepare and issue, to Congress an- 
nually, a minority economic report. Con- 
gress would then have all shades of opinion 
available to help them in preparing sound 
legislation. 


The 25th Anniversary of New Jersey 
Labor Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, all of us in 
New Jersey are proud of the contribu- 
tions made by the men and women of la- 
bor to the overall progress of our State. 
We are also pleased with the cordial rela- 
tions existing between labor and man- 
agement in our State and attribute the 
tremendous industrial progress we have 
achieved to this apparent cooperative 
effort. 

One of the real factors in bringing 
about this cohesive effort on the part of 
management and labor has been the New 
Jersey Labor Herald, a newspaper pub- 
lished at the city of Newark, N.J., which 
is celebrating its 25th silver anniversary 
with its June edition. 

As one who has read this periodical 
with great personal interest and benefit 
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throughout the years, I join the many ad- 
mirers of this publication in congratu- 
lating its editor, Lewis M. Herrmann, for 
25 years of outstanding service to the 
community, the State, and the Nation. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that I might be per- 
mitted to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
the resolution of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature commending this periodical and 
its editor on the occasion of its silver 
anniversary. 
RESOLUTION OF 188TH SESSION, New JERSEY 
LEGISLATURE, 1964 
Whereas the New Jersey Labor Herald, 
published in the city of Newark, NJ, will 
celebrate the 25th silver anniversary with its 
June 1964 edition; and 
Whereas this publication has over the past 
25 years, contributed greatly to the achieve- 
ment of more cordial relations between labor 
and management in this industrial State, 
and was largely responsible for the creation 
by the legislature of the now nationally 
famous Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, on the campus of Rutgers Univer- 
sity; and 
Whereas its editor, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
served with distinction for a number of 
as a member of the House of Assem- 
bly, representing the county of Essex, from 
1947 to 1951: Be it therefore 
Resolved by the general assembly and the 
senate, That we hereby go on record extend- 
ing our sincere felicitations to the New Jer- 
sey Labor Herald and its editor and staff, on 
the occasion of its 25th birthday, to be cele- 
brated during the month of June 1964; and 
Be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of the general 
assembly and senate, and forwarded to Edi- 
tor Herrmann, and released to the press. 
ALFRED N. BEADLESTON, 
Speaker, New Jersey House of Assembly. 
CHARLES R. SANDMAN, 
President, New Jersey State Senate. 


NAACP Asks Pastors To Help Young 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr, KUNKEL, Mr. Speaker, my feel- 
ing and judgment at present is that a 
strong and adequate civil rights bill will 
be approved by the Senate. If this hap- 
pens, then there is no doubt but that a 
strong civil rights bill will be enacted. 
This will be, in no small part, due to the 
way in which orderly procedures were 
followed in the House without use of the 
discharge petition and without any effort 
to curtail adequate debate when the bill 
was on the floor for discussion. 

The following letter by the Reverend 
Franklin L. Henley, president of the Dau- 
phin County NAACP, which appeared in 
the Harrisburg Evening News of April 25, 
1964, presents what seems to me to be 
the highest type of statesmanlike and 
Christian utterance on the course we 
should all attempt to pursue. The final 
elimination of discrimination must come 
in the hearts and minds of men and 
women of good will. Reverend Henley's 
letter points the way which we should 
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follow. It will take time to accomplish 
this. Š 

His letter follows: 
NAACP Asks Pasrors To HELP YOUNG PEOPLE 


Eprror: 

The Dauphin County branch, NAACP, is 
deeply concerned about the situation in this 
community which has given rise to questions 
on racial. discrimination and bigotry. We 
feel impelled to make available our good of- 
fices to help in any way possible so that this 
community will be a safe place to live and to 
nourish the fruits of democracy. 

We would like to commend the law enforce- 
ment agencies in the entire area for the fine 
quality of Iaw enforcement which they have 
exercised throughout several recent outbreaks 
of law violation. 

We wish further to commend the young 
people who have had no part in the various 
incidents which have refiected unfortunately 
upon the youth of this community. We fully 
realize it is a relatively small number who 
have caused the trouble. 

We are calling upon the church to urge its 
membership to take a firmer hand and pro- 
vide mature leadership for the young people 
of our community. This Sunday, April 26, 
1964, we have asked all pastors to stress this 
to their congregations In order to enlist 
broad-based support. 

We would like to commend the many em- 
ployers of the community who have seen fit 
to move toward opportunity on the basis of 
qualifications. Along with these opportu- 
nities go responsibilities If we are to create 
the proper atmosphere in the community. 
We stand ready to offer the businessmen and 
others of our community, cooperation in 
every way that we can to further this goal. 

If there are any unfortunate incidents 
which might arise along the way we stand 
ready to assist in any way possible. We sug- 
gest that any organization experiencing such 
difficulty should communicate with the office 
of the president of the Dauphin County 
branch, NAACP, to request persons from our 
organization to participate in discussions to 
try to determine the cause of the difficulty. 
Our organization is dedicated to the eradica- 
tion of discrimination, and we intend to help 


in every way to insure the normal and favor- 


able operations of businesses who are co- 
operating with us in this goal. 

We know that every crime committed or 
any act of dishonorable behavior can hurt us 
in our march toward civil rights. Let us 
learn from these unfortunate incidents and 
form together in creating a community where 
all citizens can walk the streets without fear. 

FRANELIN L. HENLEY, 
President, Dauphin County NAACP. 


The Not-So-Silent Bequest of Rachel Car- 
son, Scientist and Humanist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, probably 
no one in this century has done more to 
warn of the dangers of environmental 
pollution than the late Rachel Carson. 

The chairman of the Audubon Nat- 
uralist Society, Irston R. Barnes, re- 
cently wrote eloquently of this great 
lady and her work, and I would like to 
make this a part of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 
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THe Natvurattst: Tse NoT-SO-SILENT BE- 
QUEST oF RACHEL Carson, SCIENTIST AND 
HUMANIST 

(By Irston R. Barnes) 

Rachel L. Carson's, death leaves an irre- 
placeable. loss in a world that increasingly 
needs and is belatedly appreciating her 
unique contribution in seeking to reconcile 
man to nature. 

Too many loud voices have long falsely 
proclaimed man's triumph over nature. Her 
quiet voice spoke with a better understand- 
ing of man's ultimate dependence upon 
nature, a truer appreciation of the intricacies 
of natural law, good advice on how to main- 
tain a compatible environment for man and 
ali forms of life and the wisdom to find joy 
and Inspiration In the wonders of the natural 
world. 

Rachel Carson was both a scientist and a 
humanist. The passion of the scientist 
guided her unceasing efforts to understand 
more fully the patterns of life. The human- 
ist spirit compelled her to communicate her 
findings to others, chiefly in four books of 
enduring beauty and wisdom. ` 

The uncompromising integrity that di- 
rected both her research and her writings 
was matched by a personal philosophy that 
made every success an obligation to move 
on to other endeavors. 

The charm of Rachel Carson’s writings lies 
less in the artistry of her prose than in her 
deep insights into the dynamic interrelation 
of all living things. She had more than an 
Operational understanding of how nature 
works; she knew the meaning and ultimate 
significance of nature’s patterns for all life. 

Her knowledge was heightened by her 
capacity to feel emotionally the value and 
the rightness of nature in an unending cycle 
of life constantly renewed and ever evolving. 
Thus all her writings have a unity and integ- 
rity of scientific objectivity; of philosophical 
participation and of artistic appreciation in 
relation to whatever aspect of life she is 
examining. And all of this is conveyed to 
each reader in full measure according to his 
capacity to match her perceptions. 

In her first book, “Under the Sea Wind,” 
Rachel Carson shone forth as an interpreter 
of nature and as a writer of high compe- 
tence. A vast amount of research into the 
life histories of four creatures of the sea 
became a story of infinite beauty. 

“The Sea Around Us" is a very different 
kind of book, with a different mood and 
purpose. Here Miss Carson turned to a 
strange and unknown world that had for 
years absorbed all her spare time. 

The book caused much excitement, even 
among scientists, for few even of scientific 
learning had been able to keep abreast. of 
new discoveries about the oceans. “The Sea 
Around Us“ added immeasurably to the en- 
joyment of millions who live and play along 
the shores of the ocean. 

“The Edge of the Sea’ was more in the 
nature of a handbook or field guide, present- 
ing the ecology of different life zones of the 
intertidal frontiers, on rocky shores, and on 
sandy beaches. Those who have investigated 
the tide pools and rock cliffs or searched out 
the hidden life of the sandy beach can be 
forever grateful for her companionship in 
their explorations, 

“Silent Spring“ is at once Rachel Carson's 
most deeply perceptive analysis of the work- 
ings of nature and her most crucial contri- 
bution to making the world better for all 
life, most of all for man. 

If this most serious threat to all mankind 
that she pinpointed is checked in this dec- 
ade, it will be because Rachel Carson invest- 
ed the last years of her life in the exhaustive 
research necessary to expose the false bio- 
logical foundations of engineered agriculture 
and the chemical pesticide industry, Every 
investigation that has followed has con- 
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firmed the accuracy of her analysis and the 
soundness of her judgments. 

“Stlent Spring” is far more than a plea for 
reform. It is also a wonderfully revealing 
demonstration of the intricacies of the bio- 
logical world, of the absolute necessity of an 
ecological approach which relates all life to 
its environment, both animate and inani- 
mate. 

All that she learned in her other biological 
studies is used here to illuminate the read- 
er's understanding of abstract principles 
with currently familiar examples. The pesti- 
cide scandal appears as a vast, if unplanned, 
experiment with the essential life condi- 
tions for man and all other creatures. 

The world is better because Rachel Carson 
lived and worked and wrote. We are all 
much indebted to her. And this debt we 
can only discharge by appreciating and pre- 
serving the natural world whose truths she 
80 vividly and beautifully disclosed. 


Eisenhower Stresses Morality in 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
oe the San Diego Union, April 25, 

964: 


EISENHOWER HERE, STRESSES MORALITY 


Former President Eisenhower last night 
Said American society is a political expression 
of basic religious beliefs. 

The general spoke of citizenship rather 
than politics in a talk to the San Diego Up- 
lifters Club in El Cortez Hotel. 

“I didn’t want to push the political but- 
ton tonight,” Eisenhower told 600 old and 
new friends in the International Room, “al- 
though that is something an old politician 
might want to do.“ 


THEME STRESSED 


Instead, he emphasized the theme of citi- 
Zenship and public service expressed by the 
Cosponsors of the dinner—the Uplifters and 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. 

He said the authors of the Declaration of 
Independence referred to a Creator in de- 
Scribing the inalienable rights which formed 
the basis of the American Revolution. 

“If this is true.“ he sald, all problems be- 
fore us today have a moral as well as a ma- 
terial and economic aspect.“ 

And he emphasized that without the mor- 
ale of its citizens, the economic and military 
Strength of the United States would amount 
to nothing. 


HIGH POINT 


Eisenhower's talk was the high point in a 
day where the General and Mrs. Eisenhower 
an affectionate reunion with the citizens 

Of San Diego. 

“Hi ya, Mike," were the general's first 
Words when he climbed out of the auto which 
brought him from his winter home at Palm 
Desert to El Cortez Hotel yesterday afternoon. 

He was speaking to an old friend and com- 
rade in arms, Lt. Gen. J. W. “Iron Mike“ 
O'Daniel, U.S. Army, retired. 

Later, O'Daniel introduced him at the 
dinner as a “soldier, educator, scholar, states- 
man, and beloved President of the United 
States“ 

Eisenhower paid tribute to the Uplifters, a 
Club dedicated “to help uplift the heart of 
& needy child.” 
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“I can’t tell you how much I'd like to be- 
long to such a club,” he said. 

Mason A. Bowen, Uplifters president, said 
Eisenhower's influence is worldwide for the 
betterment of mankind. 

The general stressed what he called the 
basic purpose of the Freedoms Foundation— 
to make truly good citizens of the United 
States. He heads the organization as chair- 
man of the board. 

Paul A. Terry, regional vice president of the 
Freedoms Foundation, accepted a $55,000 
check from C. Arnholt Smith, San Diego 
banker and civic leader, from the people of 
San Diego. 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS MORE 

Another $1,000 check was given by Bowen 
on behalf of the Uplifters. 

Terry said both would be used in the or- 
agnlzatlon's historical documents program. 


This Crusader Needs Company 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


r OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am indeed 
proud of the fine job being done by my 
colleague from Indiana, Ear, WI. so, in 
the matter of bringing economy to our 
defense procurement practices. 

Consequently it is gratifying to see that 
Congressman WIIsox's efforts are being 
nationally acknowledged as evidenced by 
the following editorial, which appeared 
originally in the Denver Post and was 
reprinted in the Indianapolis Sunday 
Star of May 3, 1964: 

Tris Crusaper NEEDS COMPANY 


The lone crusade against defense budget 
padding by Representative EARL WILSON, Re- 
publican of Indiana, makes us (1) want to 
stand up and cheer him on and (2) wish 
there were at least a dozen more like him 
performing the same bird-dogging chore. 

Since the summer of 1961, Wilson has 
documented more than 70 separate cases of 
abuse in military spending in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor under such peppery titles as 
“How Many Times Can a Man Be Skinned?” 
“The Monmouth Mess,“ Time for a Wood- 
shed Chat,” and “Waging War on Waste.” 

Last week his attack on the Defense De- 
partment's $13.7 billion procurement budget 
brought an $80,840,000 slash in the Penta- 
gon's appropriations, which were finally ap- 
proved Thursday. 

Witson calls it unthinkable that the Air 
Force would ask 287 percent more than it 
needs to buy a radio and that the Navy would 
overfund a request for an “image metascope” 
by 151 percent and a radio by 141 percent. 
As for the Army, the Congressman discovered 
that the same radio he found last year to be 
padded by 100 percent was being requested 
again—this time for only 65 percent. 

“Unthinkable” is a less colorful term than 
a lot of them the Indiana legislator em- 
ployed as he stormed the ramparts of Secre- 
tary McNamara’s domain. Nor did he spare 
the head man himself, accusing the Secretary 
of using psychology“ on Congress by saying 
his budget is “pared to the bone“ and in- 
ferring that further reductions would en- 
danger our security. 

Meanwhile, we might well ask, along with 
the gentleman from Indiana, How tight 
really, was this year's total budget? WuLson's 
figures—and they sre just samplings—cer- 
tainly point to something less than being 
“pared to the bone.” 
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Use of the Lie Detector by Agencies of 
the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, Hon. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER— 
13th District, New Jersey—has made a 
very interesting and informative state- 
ment on the use of the polygraph—lie 
detector—by various agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, and I commend the 
reading of this report to my House col- 
leagues: 

STATEMENT ON THE USE OF THE POLYGRAPH BY 
VARIOUS FEDERAL AGENCIES BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, DEMOCRAT, OF New JERSEY, MEM- 
BER OF THE HOUSE FOREIGN Arrams Com- 
MITTEE AND HOUSE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


(Representative CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Democrat, of New Jersey, 9 months ago insti- 
tuted an investigation into the widespread 
use of the lie detector device by the Federal 
Government, On the basis of a 
report, the House Government Operations 
Committee this week opened hearings. It is 
the hope of Mr. GALLAGHER that the hearings 
will justify the introduction of legislation 
setting standards for the use of the machine, 
if it is found to be justified at all, and set 
up standards of tions for operators. 
Mr. GALLAGHER’s investigation disclosed that 
there are no such Federal statutes presently 
existing in the Government.) 


(By Representative CORNELTUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Democrat, of New Jersey) 


Since the beginning of time, man’s home, 
whether a cave, an igloo, or a Park Avenue 
penthouse, has been his castle. Common 
law and, in the United States, the Constitu- 
tion have guarded the privacy of his home 
and his person, have protected him from 
unreasonable search and seizure. 

Today man's castle, his traditional bas- 
tion of privacy, is in danger of becoming 
a fish bowl, no longer so well protected from 
prying eyes and ears, mostly electronic. 
Man’s mind, the private vault of his ideas, 
opinions, and thoughts, is, more than ever 
before, under psychological and electronic 
assault. 

We are fast becoming a nation of snoopers. 
Perhaps we have ourselves to blame, if 
through widespread dishonesty and thievery, 
a general breakdown of morality, we have 
compelled the investigative agencies of Gov- 
ernment and industry to resort to spying 
techniques and electronic watchdogs. 

There is something about a detection mir- 
ror in a supermarket or department store, 
put there to against shoplifting, that 
casts a shadow over our morality. Yet, cer- 
tainly, industry and business which suffer 
tremendous losses annually through thievery 
have a right to protect their property. 

The privacy of man’s home and person is 
more frequently and more effectively being 
invaded through the use of Instruments 
much more sophisticated than a simple de- 
tection mirror. Cash a check and your 
photograph is snapped; enter an apartment 
house elevator or corridor and you may be 
on closed circuit television; sit down at a 
lunch counter and you may end up on a 
network TV show (with your permission, 
of course); carry on a conyersation in your 
bedroom and it may be recorded two blocks 
away; phone a Government agency and 
chances are your conversation. If you are 
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talking to a high-level official, is being 
recorded. 

A person today, who may suspect eaves- 
dropping, wont talk about anything more 

t than the weather anywhere but 
along a lonely stretch of beach or some 
equally isolated spot, But even here there 
is the risk of conversation being picked up 
by ultrasensitive directional microphones 
that are known to be effective up to half a 
mile or more. 

The techniques and gadgets that for so 
many years were associated with interna- 
tional cloak-and-dagger operators like Mata 
Hari are widely used today not only by the 
police and government. investigators, but by 
respectable businessmen and untold num- 
bers of private investigative agencies, some 
respectable, some not. 

Recently, the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations and Government Information of 
the Government Operations Committee of 
the House of Representatives conducted at 
my request a preliminary investigation of 
the use of the polygraph (lie detector) by 
Government agencies. Its finding served to 
center attention on the widespread use of 
this instrument not only in Government 


and police circles, but in business and in- 


dustry. The polygraph goes beyond invasion 
of the privacy of the home or person, it at- 
tempts to invade the privacy of man's mind, 
which certainly is his most privileged sanc- 
tuary. 

The preliminary investigation revealed 19 
agencies of the Federal Government had in 
use 525 polygraphs and a total of 23,122 in- 
cividuals were subjected to lle detector tests 
during fiscal year 1963. It revealed no set 
of standards for the qualifications of poly- 
graph operators and a variance as to the 
weight various agencies gave to the results 
obtained. In some instances persons au- 
thorized to operate polygraphs had no more 
than high school educations, although ex- 
perts concede that operators and interview- 
ers are the detectors, not the machines; and 
should, therefore, be highly trained, prefer- 
ably as psychologists. 

A hearing by the subcommittee revealed 
that in the opinion of many who work with 
the polygraph as many as 80 percent of the 
operators are not qualified. This to me is 
a matter of grave concern. The indiscrim- 
inate use of the lie detector by unqualified 
individuals is a serious invasion of privacy. 
Certain uses of the polygraph, for example 
in el screening, constitute an Hie- 
gal search of the mind and an unlawful 
soizure of one's thoughts and are In violation 
of the fourth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The unreliability of the polygraph and 
the high percentage of operators who are 
either poorly qualified or unqualified is a 
matter of concern. = 

I am mindful that a polygraph test of all 
of the members of the police department of 
& large metropolitan city led to the resigna- 
tions or early retirement of 30 members of 
the force. It later was revealed the tests 
were administered by an individual who had 
once been convicted of medical quackery. 
Incidences such as this convince me of the 
need for some type of control over use of the 
polygraph. x 

While the polygraph is not, by any means, 
an infallible instrument, the findings of an 
operator are frequently decisive. The entry 
on an individual’s personnel or investigative 
record is usually permanent. The simple 
statement that he was subjected to a poly- 
graph test can haunt him for a lifetime. 

If we are concerned with an increasing 
tendency to invade the privacy of our homes 
through wire tap and other electronic in- 
struments, let us be doubly concerned with 
the widespread use of techniques and in- 
struments used to invade the privacy of 
man’s mind, 


The use of the polygraph to determine 
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intent or tendency of an Individual is a 
common and highly questionable practice. 
The real danger, of course, is the tendency 
to “trial by lie detector,” wherein the sole 
judge may be an unreliable and unqualified 
operator, 

Although interest in recent weeks has 
centered on the polygraph, the wiretap Issue 
remains very much alive and is of equal con- 
cern as ts the practice of “mail stops” which 
has come to public attention recently. 

The privacy of home and person extends to 
communications between individuals. Post 
Office regulations permit mall stops” for the 
purpose of recording the identity of persons 
sending mail to a designated individual. 
The Post Office Department admits it will 
place a “mail stop” on an individual's. mail 
when requested by another Government 
agency. While it is not permitted under any 
circumstances to open and read mail, there 
remains some question whether this practice, 
too, is an Invasion of privacy. 

There is no Federal law that guarantees 
privacy of telephone conversations. In at 
least six States the use of the wiretap is 
legal. The Attorney General of the United 
States may authorize its use in cases in- 
volving national security. 

Evidence gained through wiretap or sim- 
Uar devices is not admissable in Federal 
courts. The so-called “fruits of the poison 
tree“ decision precludes even the admissabil- 
ity of evidence that may have been gained 
indirectly through a wiretap. But a 1928 
Supreme Court decision stated that to tap 
a telephone conversation was not a violation 
of the fourth amendment, 

The fourth amendment protects the right 
of the people to be secure In their persons, 
houses and papers, and effects against: un- 
reasonable search and seizure.” 

The Federal Communications Act provides, 
“No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communications 
and divulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purport, effects or meaning 
of such intercepted communication to any 
person.” 

The critical point here is that the act does 
not prohibit interception alone; it prohibits 
interception and disclosure, 

I am sure we don’t want to abandon or 
even lessen the guarantees of man’s right to 
privacy. If anything, I favor bolstering those 

tees 
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In my opinion, we have come to a point 
where we must determine: whether the pri- 
vacy to which an individual is entitled is ade- 
quately protected. Against the rights of the 
individual, however, we must weigh the pro- 
tection of the community and the Nation's 
security. In seeking to protect the indi- 
vidual's privacy, we must guard against be- 
ing zealous to the point of permitting the 
organized criminal to operate with less re- 
straint and less chance of apprehension and 
conviction or of giving ald and comfort to 
our country’s enemies. 

The time has come, I believe, for an ap- 
propriate committee of the Congress to study 
the broad subject of invasion. of privacy of 
the individual citizen. The purpose of such 
a study should be to determine what laws 
might be necessary to protect citizens from 
unauthorized and unwarranted invasions of 
privacy. 

It should seek to develop and recommend 
intelligent and reasonable laws that would 
assure every citizen in this electronic age 
in which we live, the privacy guaranteed by 
the fourth amendment, recognizing that we 
must weigh the protection of the community 
and the security of the country against the 
rights of the individual. 

Specifically,’ there is need for; Uniformity 
and classification of existing laws, Federal, 
and State, governing the use of wiretaps 
and voice recording devices; regulations gov- 
erning the use of other detection equipment 
such as hidden cameras; laws establishing 
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standards for operators of polygraphs, criteria 
for manufacture of such equipment, regula- 
tions governing the inclusion of test results 
in individual's files, policies governing use 
of the polygraph by Government agencies; re- 
view of regulations that permit, mail stops. 

The protection of the community ts, of 
course, paramount, but where secret use of 
detection devices may be warranted in police 
or government investigations, the determina- 
tion as to their use should in each case be by 
competent authority. This would generally 
limit use of detection devices to major crimi- 
nal cases and incidents where the national 
security is involved; 

I don't believe we can outlaw the general 
use by private agencies or business of certain 
types of detection and surveillance devices 
such as the hidden camera or the supermar- 
ket mirror, but I do feel that law should 
require that where such instruments are in 
use, the public should be made aware. 

Our Founding Fathers were wise enough to 
recognize the threats to individual privacy 
and considered the problem serious enough, 
even in those times, to establish constitu- 
tional guarantees to protect citizens. 

Our responsibility now is to strengthen 
these guarantees to protect against invasions 
of privacy that go well beyond anything the 
founders of our Constitution could have 
envisioned, 


World War I Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond, an editorial which appeared first 
in the April 23, 1964, edition of the Lin- 
coln Star and which was subsequently 
reprinted in the May 7, 1964, edition of 
the Stars and Stripes-the National Trib- 


une. 
The editorial reads as follows: 
Won Wan I Pensions 


That hardy perennial, the bonus bill for 
World War I Veterans, is back in Congress, 
As usual it is taking a back seat. 

The bill usually dies in the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. Efforts by petition 
to get it out on the floor have been uniformly 
unsuccessful, It takes the signatures of 218 
Congressmen to force action. The present 
bill has mustered but 140. 

The bill provides for $100 a month for 
married veterans who had more than 90 days 
of war service. It would award $75 a month 
to the single. It is further limited to those 
whose. guideline income is no more than 
$3,600 a year for the married and 62,400 a 
year for the single. The guideline income 
is the amount of annual income less $1,200, 
considered retirement income. 

This is not a lavish request and it guards 
sufficiently against those who really don't 
need the extra money. 

The ranks of the World War I veterans are 
thinning rapidly. The total expense of pen- 
sion would be substantially less than a bil- 
lion a year now. In a few more years it would 
be a relatively small item. 

The record of the Nation is not good in 
respect to Its World War I veterans. Veterans 
of all other wars have been much better 
taken care of. But this group received no 
GI bill of rights, school ald only to those 
who received notable disabilities. Beside ex- 
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periencing the vicissitudes of a harsh and 
life-wasting war the veterans were clipped 
by a postwar recession that staggered them 
and were further frustrated by the great 
depression. It is true they received modest 
insurance policies as a national gratuity but 
most of them had to exhaust their value to 
keep off relief during the depression. 


Is This the Way To Fight the War 
' Against Poverty? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ODIN LANGEN z 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
secret that I have raised a number of ob- 
jections to the operating practices of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 
There have been too many instances of 
Federal moneys being used to create jobs 
in one area of the country while elimi- 
nating jobs in the same industry in an- 
other section of the Nation. There are 
examples of such activity within the same 
areas, as well. 

Charles Stevenson has written a time- 
ly and revealing article which appears in 
this month’s edition of the Reader’s Di- 
gest. Because it is concerned with a 
problem that should command our full 
attention, I would like to share the article 
with my colleagues: 

Is Tuts THE Way To FICHET THE War AGAINST 
Poverty? 

(The Area Redevelopment Administration 
Was set up for a highly worthy purpose. But 
look at the way this U.S. agency is squander- 
ing taxpayer dollars—and callously ignoring 
the rights of individual citizens.) 

(By Charles Stevenson) 

As a major Government weapon in the 
war against poverty, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson has selected an increasingly aggres- 
sive agency—the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. This decision will come to 
haunt him. For the ARA has, in the name 
of helping the poor, become the spearhead 
of one of the most outrageous Government 
encroachments on private enterprise in U.S. 
history. Fred Drew and Mike Kelley are 
living proof. 

As independent loggers in northern Idaho, 
had endured lean times. But 


mountain near their hometown of Sand- 
point, and were building Sundance Ski Lanes. 
A nationally known expert certified that the 
terrain and snowfall would support an enter- 
prise comparable to any of the world’s great 
ski resorts. We had to start small,” says 
Drew. “But we figured we could grow into 
a million dollar show.” 

When a lumber mill folded owing them 
$10,000 needed for equipment, they had to 
cut logs to recoup, but every weekend they 
Were back laboring on the slopes, Eventual- 
ly they got a nine-room base lodge under- 
Way. Also, they bought a ski tow. They 
Poured in uncounted thousands of hours of 
labor, plus more than $50,000 cash. 

Then, even as they were preparing to open 
for business, came the crushing blow. Be- 
Cause Sandpoint was considered to qualify as 
a “di area! — on account of winter 
unemployment when -the lumber industry 
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shuts down—the U.S..Government, through 
the Area Redevelopment Administration, 
lent $345,000 for construction of a com- 
peting ski resort on a nearby mountain. 
Next, the Sandpoint City Council was pre- 
vailed upon to contribute $32,000 toward 
building a road into the new sk! area, despite 
Idaho health department warnings that this 
could contaminate the municipal watershed. 
Sure enough, Sandpoint’s water supply was 
condemned by the State even as construc- 
tion of a new filter plant went ahead with 
an additional $250,000 from Washington. 

By last January, thanks to more than half 
@ million dollars in loans and grants out of 
your taxes and mine, many Sandpointers 
were jubilant that the new ski run was going 
full blast. All but forgotten in the glee 
over Washington's generosity were Drew and 
Kelley. Having tried to contribute to com- 
munity growth by their own toil and ini- 
tiative, in the traditional American way, they 
were now about done in. Drew said to me, 
“It isn't right for the Government to use 
our own tax payments to run us out of busi- 
ness.“ 

Originally, the idealistic ARA plan was to 
provide technical help, research and limited 
financial aid to get more than 40 single- 
industry regions left blighted by economic 
change or exhausted resources. On June 9, 
1961, 1 month after President Kennedy signed 
the ARA bill, the agency published a map 
listing some 110 areas as eligible. Since 
then, ARA has uncolled into a monstrous 
complex of cooperating bureaucracies. These 
agencies have dragooned or enticed a third 
of the Nation's counties and 42 million of 
its citizens into accepting the label of pov- 
erty in order to be showered with largess, 
Sandpoint style. 

The bureaucracies enmeshed with ARA 
range from the Small Business Administra- 
tion (an independent banking agency) to 
the Community Facilities Administration 
(under the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency) to, most particularly, the De- 
partment of Agriculture. So many thou- 
sands of U.S. employees are kept so busy 
helping ARA dish out so many millions of 
dollars from so many different funds that it's 
almost impossible to track down the dollars 
and the agencies involved. The fact that 
the ARA’s methods threaten the livelihood 
of the Fred Drews and Mike Kelleys every- 
where is brushed off. Explained ARA Ad- 
ministrator William L. Batt, Jr., last year: 
“One man's threat is another man's oppor- 
tunity.” 

But crisscross the country for more than 
20,000 miles, in investigating on the scene, 
and you discover that ARA is riddled with 
bungling, political pressures and untold fina- 
gling. Only a thorough congressional in- 
vestigation can expose the full extent of it. 

Specifically, ARA, in the name of helping 
distressed regions, is maxing outright “gifts” 
of millions of dollars. It is accompanying 
these with loans (up to 25 years’ maturity) 
at rates never higher than 4 t—less 
than it costs the Government to raise and 
handle the money. In doing this, it is per- 
petrating economic and political injustices. 

Look, for example, at Oklahoma, where 
ARA is dressing up 5,000 acres of wooded 
preserve on Lake Eufaula with a palatial 
State-owned resort. It isn’t costing the 
State a penny. The $10,331,000 cost is all 
taken care of by ARA, with $1,331,000 written 
off as an outright gift. Whatever money is 
paid back will have to come out of the busi- 
néss—and jobs—taken from other resorts. 

Seven members of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee took one look and re- 
ported: “We wonder how the unemployed in 
hard-core d areas would feel about 
this diversion of funds, intended for their 
assistance, to this Oklahoma boondoggle,” 

This is but a sample from scores of cases 
that are causing mounting concern. Here 
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are the five main channels through which 
ARA is fomenting economic woe for America: 

1. New installations are being financed by 
ARA in industries already beset by over- 
capacity, thus jeopardizing existing jobs. 

In Detroit, where two hotels have recently 
gone bankrupt and others have been forced 
to lay off half their workers because the 
city has the lowest hotel-occupancy rate in 
the United States, the ARA is financing three 
new hotels and motels. In putting up 
$1,894,525 for the 432-room deluxe down- 
town Pontchartrain Hotel, the ARA claimed 
the purpose was “to generate 450 new jobs.” 

“All ARA is doing is destroying existing 


Harry Paulson, a former 
president of the Detroit Hotel Association. 
Investigating Congressmen have concluded 
that the net result may be even fewer jobs 
“if the new facility forces existing hotels, 
already suffering from excessive capacity, 
into bankruptcy.” 

ARA advanced $406,000 to reopen one coal 
mine and expand another in Carbon County, 
Utah, where 500 coal-mining jobs have dis- 
appeared in the past year, and where those 
men who are still working get only 3 to 4 
days’ pay per week. “Demand for increased 
coal output is just not present,” says Utah 
Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT. “We are not 
going to sell one more ton of coal, and I am 
at a loss as to what to do for the scores of 
other workers who will be put out of work.” 

The Bata Shoe Co., the refugee Czech con- 
cern which from a base in Canada operates 
in 79 countries, is now using an ARA- 
financed factory at Salem, Ind. This plant 
is burdening the abundantly supplied US. 
shoe industry with 40,000 pairs of shoes every 
week. In 1963, ARA advanced the Salem 
Redevelopment Corp. $442,000 to purchase 
land and construct the building to be leased 
to Bata. ARA also handed over §235,000— 
more than half of it an outright gift for 
Bata’s water and sewage facilities—and do- 
nated. $64,000 to train workers. Bata paid 
for nothing except its machinery. 

Thus foreign-controlled, foreign-operated 
Bata achieved the apex of our Government's 
new order—the right to have U.S. taxpayers 
set up a firm in business and so subsidize it 
that it can pull out without real loss at any 
time it desires. As a crowning irony, Augus- 
tin Dolezal. Bata's president, told newzpaper- 
men that his firm had decided to locate in 
Salem long before it knew anything about 
ARA. “We would have built in Salem any- 
way.” 

2. Areas that are far from “depressed” are 
getting help. 5 

In Rice County. Kans., I found that even 
second-class farmers cleared an average 
$5,925 a year from wheat and beef. Bank 
and savings-and-loan assets jn the county— 
more than $30 million for less than 14,000 
population—have nearly doubled since 1950. 
There's a job for almost everybody who 
Wants one,” says local newspaper editor 
Paul Jones. 

However, the Agriculture Department's 
Extension Service made a “study” of Rice 
County, to suggest further development pos- 
sibilities. With the help of a “technical 
staff“ from the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and other bureaus, a swarm of 
Agriculture Department representatives pre- 
pared an “overall economic development pro- 
gram” for a planned future. Result: ARA 
declared prosperous Rice County a depressed 
area. 

Or consider Gregg County, Tex. This coun- 
ty leads the State in gross oll production. 
Booming Longview, the county seat, has 
grown from a population of 5,000 in the 
1930's to 44,000 today; it has done so by at- 
tracting 126 pay-their-own-way plants. At 
the very moment the “depressed” label was 
pinned on it, the city ranked third in the 
Nation in retail per household, led 
all Texas in manufacturing employment 
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gains and was waging a national promotion 
campaign to add still more to its $26-million 
annual industrial payroll and 5,500 workers. 
Why was Gregg pulled into a popia ge- 
e 


YarBOoROUGH, of Texas: The county had made 
such “real progress” and shown such “vital 
leadership in bringing new industry” that its 
inclusion would inspire others to join. 

Indignant, three Gregg County chambers 
of commerce petitioned Washington to re- 
lease the county from ARA guardianship. 
One of the leaders in the fight, attorney R. E. 
Blount, was present when an ARA represent- 
ative told county officials, “Boys, you've got 
to get in line for your share. If you don’t 
get it, somebody else will.” Gregg County 
was finally set free, but the struggle lasted 
nearly 2 years. 

We were mighty glad to get out,” says 
Walter B. Koch, manager of Longview's In- 
dustrial Districts, Inc. “Some firms that 
had invested in our city wondered whether 
to put in more cash after Washington placed 
this ‘depressed’ tag on us. Our industrial 
development slowed up under ARA, but in 
the first 6 months after we got out six new 
industries came to us.” 

The techniques that engineered Rice and 
Gregg counties into depressed-area classi- 
fication have been widely duplicated. The 
Agriculture Department even put out a 
handbook called “Action,” telling how to get 
on the gravy train. The agency selected 230 
counties “with development possibilities” 
and invited them to participate in a volun- 
teer self-betterment movement. Then, as 
disclosed in a Ford Foundation-financed 
study by George Washington University Prof. 
Sar A. Levitan,’ ali 230 counties were simply 
blanketed into ARA eligibility “without ref- 
erence to the level of income or unemploy- 
ment that prevailed.” 

More than 300 additional counties have 

because of supposed low farm in- 
come, including Gilpin County, Colo., which 
doesn’t pretend to be a farming area—it is 
up in the rocks of the Great Divide and 
doesn't have a single commercial farmer 
among its 190 families. It is interesting to 
note that some 75 Texas county agricultural 
agents have quit in disgust in the last 2 
years. Said one, “They were using us to 
organize our communities and come up with 
projects for ARA loans and grants. I quit 
because I couldn't stomach it any more.“ 

3. Jobs constitute the only excuse for 
ARA’s existence, but the agency provides 
brazenly inaccurate figures about the em- 
ployment it generates, 

ARA receives reports regularly on the num- 
ber of persons employed by its beneficiaries. 
But it refuses to make these available to the 
public, Instead, it insists that we taxpayers 
accept entirely unrelated figures contained in 
its monthly Directory of Approved Projects, 
In the January 31, 1964, edition, for in- 
stance, ARA boasts that 1,281 of its projects, 
which it financed to the tune of $226,842,000, 
are creating 63,836 jobs. 

Not everyone accepts these statements as 
gospel. Minority members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee reported 
last spring that such ARA claims are exagger- 
tions. 

Checking at random, I stopped my car on 
Route 9 east of Oklahoma City, where a big 
grain mill was being put together. ARA'S 
book advertised that the $68,000 joan in- 
volved would mean 20 new jobs. “Oh, this 
mill will only need three or four men to 
operate it, the foreman told me. It's auto- 
mated.” 

Stop almost anywhere, and it’s the same 


Federal Ald to Depressed Areas—An 
Evaluation of the ARA,” published by the 
Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 
Md. 
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story. In Indiana, ARA lent $115,000 to re- 
bulld the North Vernon Processing Co.'s 
burfed-out forging plant and said this 
saved 60 jobs and created 40 new ones. But 
Plant Manager Edward Rogers says that 
“50 persons are employed—15 more than 
before the fire.” 

ARA lists 300 persons as toiling in a Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., rifle factory which grew from a 
$272,000 loan. Stop there, and you'll find 
the place empty. It was built in expectation 
of a Defense Department contract—but the 
contract never came. 

4. The agency flouts the law under which 
it was created. 

The law clearly stipulates that no ARA aid 
is to go to any organization able to make 
“reasonable” financial arrangements else- 
where. Yet the Howard Johnson chain, to- 
gether with a local concern, accepted a 
$2,275,000 loan from ARA for a motel in 
Puerto Rico. In Beckley, W. Va., ARA sub- 
sidized the Melpar Corp., a subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Air Brake, by lending the local 
development corporation $70,000 to build a 
factory for it. Similarly, a division of A. G. 
Spalding & Brothers, the Internationally 
known sporting goods firm, has been set up 
as a ward of ARA at Ava, Mo. And American 
Optical Co. has an ARA-financed factory at 
Chickasha, Okla. 

Legislation further requires that the people 
of a community put up a token investment 
as a show of faith in any project to be un- 
dertaken by ARA. Congress is zealous about 
this portion of the law; yet ARA has in- 
formed its field agents in an unannounced 
“Policy Guideline No, 2“ that they can in 
effect ignore it. 

The law also explicitly forbids ARA to aid 
“any branch, affiliate or subsidiary which is 
being estdblished with the intention of clos- 
ing down the operations of the existing en- 
tity In the area of its original location or 
in any other area where it conducts such 
operations,” The Technical Tape Corp., with 
several plants in the New York City area, 
provides an example of the way ARA “obeys” 
the law. 

In October 1961, ARA lent Carbondale, Il., 
$455,000 to transform a city-owned warehouse 
into a branch for Technical Tape. In April 
1963, ARA handed over another $670,000 to 
enlarge the plant, plus $150,000 to Technical 
Tape itself for machinery. At the same time, 
ARA was spending $109,000 to train produc- 
tion workers for the plant. 

When I asked ARA’s Deputy Administra- 
tor, Harold W. Williams, if the corporation 
had cut back its employment in the East to 
build up in Carbondale, he replied, “No. It 
couldn't. We watch this sort of thing like 
hawks.” 

I checked for mysef. In April 1963, Tech- 
nical Tape closed down its factory in New 
Rochelle, N.Y.. In addition, Lionel S. Frank, 
president of the chamber of commerce of 
Beacon, N.Y., spills over with indignation 
at what happened in 1962 at the Technical 
Tape plant in his city. 

“We then wore ARA’s depressed label, too,” 
he says. Technical Tape was moving its 
gift-wrap division here, and we wanted them 
to leave it here. But when the Government 
offered to finance a new plant in Illinois 
and train employees for it, too, they moved 
the division out. What is the sense in the 
Government inducing an industry to ex- 
pand in one depressed area at the expense 
of another?” 

5. ARA’s power is used to bludgeon votes 
and to drum up support for ever higher 
congressional appropriations. 

When an ARA loan has been approved, 
ARA permits the approved deal to be 
announced by a political friend at a time 
when it will do both him and the agency 
the most political good. For example, Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE E. Kinsurn, Republi- 
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can, of upstate New York, testified at 8 
House committee hearing that in 1962 he 
sought information from ARA about a pend- 
ing $844,000 proposal to modernize an 
abandoned pulp and paper mill in his dis- 
trict. He was told there could be no an- 
nouncement until after the congressional 
election. Nevertheless, on the day before 
the election, ARA Administrator Batt wired 
Krusvren's Democratic opponent that the 
loan had been approved. Within hours, the 
entire town knew it, 

“Mr. Batt apparently thought he could 
shift a few votes.“ KILBURN declared. The 
blow-off was that the loan was not ap- 
proved until 4 months afterward.” 

At all ARA projects, the beneficiaries are 
required to erect signs, stressing that here 
men are being put to work thanks to ARA 
and the President. The intention, declares 
Senator BENNETT, is “to tell the people who 
see the billboards that this has been made 
possible through the kindness and courtesy 
of a particular man, when it has, in fact, 
been the taxpayers themselves who put uP 
the money.” 

Across the Nation there is a stepped-up 
campaign to pull in ever more territory for, 
ARA. In the first month President Johnson 
was in office, Buffalo, Cleveland, Miami, New- 
ark, Oakland, Philadelphia, and Toledo—5 
million additional people—were made eligible 
for election-year assistance from Washington- 
With ARA and just two of its associated bu- 
reaucracies (the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration and the Small Business Admin- 
istration) having already committed $1,235 
million in loans for the fiscal year ending 
this June 30, another $1,392 million is bud- 
geted for the following 12 months. Not to 
mention a mere $35 million more that ARA 
will give away, not lend. All this in the 
name of fighting poverty. 

We must do whatever we effectively can 
to cure what's wrong in genuinely depr 
areas. But less than $2 out of every $5 from 
ARA even goes into the arens of highest un- 
employment. On its record this agency and 
its cohorts have little to do with curing pov- 
erty; instead they seem intent on political 
takeover of the American economic system. 

Whenever President Johnson preaches 
about Government help for the distressed. I 
think of Mrs. James R. Willis in Woodville 
(population 1,900), in his own State of Texas. 
There is not much reason for Woodville ex- 
cept the old courthouse and some lumber 
milis, Nevertheless, Mrs. Willis gave no 
thought to going on relief when her husband 
died in 1952 and left her at age 57 with a 24- 
room country motel and an $8,000 debt. Over 
the years she has paid off the debt, modern- 
ized the motel and made it into a highly at- 
tractive place. ‘ 

Because of Woodville's isolation, however. 
only a dozen or so cars stop nightly, and Mrs. 
Willis can't remember ever having had to 
turn anyone away. Yet she was paying her 
own way in life, and furnishing jobs for four 
maids and two assistant managers. 

So, what has happened? Just down the 
road, ARA has built a 72-room 1 mo- 
tel,” with swimming pool, ballroom, beauty 
shop and various stores. Mrs. Willis’ gross 
income for January 1964, after the new mo- 
tel opened, was $1,060—compared with 
$2,260 for January 1963. She had had to let 
all maids go except one, who now works part- 
time. 

Last fall, as I drove through Woodville. 
ARA was advertising that 75 persons would 
somehow be employed to operate the 72- 
room motel. This is its “economic justifica- 
tion.” And outside stood two large signs. 
One carried the facsimile signature of the 
President, and read: “We're creating more 
jobs for America.” The other read: 72 
room motor hotel under construction. 
Project cost—$800,000. Financing arranged 
by Congressman Jack Brooxs through 
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ARA.“ Nobody could overlook the implica- 
tion of these signs. 

Sadly, the whole deal went through with- 
Out anybody from ARA looking up Mrs. 
Willis or considering what the project might 
do to her business. I talked with her. 

“If the new motel doesn't make money,” 
she said to me, “I and the rest of the tax- 
Payers will have to pay for it. If it does 
Succeed, I'll probably be run out of busi- 
ness. Tell me, what is happening to us in 
this country?” 

Senator A. WILLIS Rosertson,.Democrat, 
of Virginia: ARA is an unsound spending 
Scheme through which bureaucrats may 
Make or break cities and towns all over the 
Country by granting or withholding Federal 
money” 

Senator Faawx J. Lausch, Democrat, of 
Ohio: “This program is not economically 
Sound. It is not fair to the taxpayers. It 
is a vote-buying device.” 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Ru- 
Manians celebrate numerous occasions 
as their national holidays, but May 10, 
As a great turning point in their national 
history, has become their real national 
holiday. On that day in 1877 they pro- 
Claimed the birth of their independent 
kingdom by the union of the two his- 
toric provinces, Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Until then they had enjoyed autonomy, 
but on May 10 they attained complete 
independence, and this was recognized 
by the great powers of Europe, Their in- 
dependence put an end not only to their 
Subjection to alien rule, but ushered in 
& new era of national development and 
growth for them. 

The modern history of the Rumanian 
People has followed a rather uneven 
Course. In the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury Rumania was conquered by the Ot- 
toman Turks, and for more than 400 
years Rumanians suffered under the 
tyranny of ruthless Ottoman adminis- 
trators. In the 19th century they suc- 
ceeded in regaining their independence 
from the Turks only to find themselves 
face to face with Russian aggression. 
Nevertheless, these dauntless people 
Managed to keep their independence 

ugh the course of interminable wars. 

Unfortunately this has not been true 
Since the end of the last war. Even 

ore the conclusion of that war Soviet 
forces advanced into the country, occu- 
Died it, and then forced upon the Ru- 
Manian people Moscow-oriented Com- 
Munist tyranny. That is the tragedy of 
this industrious and gifted people. For 
Nearly two decades they have been en- 
during hardships and making sacrifices 
Under the rule of the Com- 
Munist agents of the Kremlin. On the 
87th anniversary of their Independence 

Y we pray and hope for their freedom 
from Communist totalitarianism. 
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Foreign Government Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present the major portion of 
an article on the unfortunate failure of 
various governments to pay their just 
debts to American citizens. The article, 
which follows, was written by Paul Hef- 
fernan and appeared in the magazine, 
the Weekly Bond Buyer, May 4, 1964: 
Fonxraw GOVERNMENT Bonds DOWN THE 

DRAIN: WHERE Dip THE $8.8 BILLION Go, 

AND WHO CARES? 

(By Paul Heffernan) 

How can more than $8 billion of private 
savings—an amount equal to more than half 
of the Nation’s gold store—get lost abroad 
without Congress sitting up and taking 
notice? 

This colossal money loss sums up,30 years 
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of experience of US. private investors with 
the ownership of fi t bonds. 
The original investments in question totaled 
85.1 billion; the losses to date run to even 
more 868.8 billion. 

This is how it happened: 

Gold clauses for the protection of investors 
were not enforced. 

Back interest on debt in arrears was in 
large part forgiven. 

Due dates on the bonds were extended far 
into the future or done away with altogether. 

Interest rates on the extended debt con- 
tracts were reduced drastically. 

The debtors were permitted and even 
prompted to buy up their bonds in the 
market cut rate, instead of using their for- 
eign exchange resources to pay the con- 
tractual interest, or to redeem the bonds in 
full on the original due dates. 

NO CONGRESSIONAL OKAY 

This revamping of debt required legisla- 
tive approval in all of the nations involved 
24 of them—except the United States, the 
place the money came from. 

Even today it is a question if the US. Con- 
gress has any adequate realization of this 30- 
year drain that has been going on in the 
Nation's international payments. There is 
little in the postwar proceedings of our Na- 
tional Legislature to so indicate. 


Losses of investors to international community 
[In millions of dollars} 
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, Greece, Yugoslavia. (In complete default 
Ms Russias, 
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846,000, 000, principal): Haiti’ Danzig, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, 


reece (notes), China. 


Not counted in the vanished private invest- 
ment treasure are about $300 million of bonds 
of Russia and 10 other nations, most of them 
Soviet satellites. These bonds have been in 
complete default for periods ranging from 
20 to 45 years. Adding in back interest, this 
further drain on the Nation's international 
payments is now more than double the origi- 
nal borrowed principal. 

How the forgiveness and reduction of inter- 
est, the nonenforcement of the gold clause 
and the cutrate repatriation of debt have en- 
riched foreign nations to the extent of $8.8 
billion at the expense of private investors, 
mostly in the United States, is shown in the 
accompanying tabulation. 

To private citizens and businessmen whose 
financial doings are shaped largely by the 
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ment assets without Congress or the public at 
large being aware of it. 8 

People pondering this Incredible loss of a 
national fortune should keep in mind that 
the only reprisal against a foreign govern- 
ment defaulter is to not let him get any 
more money. 


Moreover, the business and manuf: 
community, out to enlarge its business, is 
anxious for the defaulter to get new credits. 
Viewed in this light, It may be something of 
a miracle that any old foreign bonds are pay- 
ing interest at all to private investors, 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
does not require it to be explained in a bond 
prospectus, but it is a fact that a foreign 
government bond contract is unenforceable 
at law because governments cannot be sued 
without their consent. This means that a 
government can disclaim an obligation to re- 
pay borrowed money and nobody can do any- 
thing about it; that is, except not to lend the 
defaulting government more money. 

REVOLUTION? WAR? 


Nationals of a state welshing on its debt 
have no positive recourse but revolution; 
foreign bondholders have no recourse, either, 
but to stir up war. Neither the bondholders 
at home nor abroad are likely to try such 
reprisals or to get very far if they did. 

The settlement of defaulted foreign bonds 
traditionally has been a responsibility of 
private negotiating bodies having informal 
but unofficial ties with their home ja 
ments. In the United States, the body that 
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has negotiated most of the foreign bond set- 
tlements is the Foreign Bondholders Protec- 
tive Council. 

Over 30 years, this council has negotiated 
38 readjustments of defaulted debt with 24 
nations. Most of the adjustments took place 
in the years after World War II. The settle- 
ment formulas of these periods made gen- 
erous use of interest forgiveness, and of re- 
ductions in contractual interest rates. 


RATIONALE OF WELSHING 


In more recent years, the council has oper- 
ated under fresh handicaps, some stemming 
from an indifference to the sanctity of debt 
contracts shared both by the defaulting bor- 
rowers and by the U.S. State Department. 

The reasoning of the defaulted debtor fre- 
quently takes this line: The people who 
bought the bonds in the first place made an 
imprudent investment and therefore de- 
served to lose theirmoney. And anyone who 
bought the bonds at low prices after the 
interest payments stopped were speculators 
who have no right to be paid in full, either. 

The State Department may not go that far 
for the public record. The Potomac view, 
rather, has been that the defaulted bor- 
rowers’ overriding present need is for more 
money and that some token settlement of 
his past debts should be worked out so that 
the U.S. Government, with a straight face, 
can let him have more money. 

INTEREST EQUALIZATION? 


Thus having to cope on one hand with the 
ruthless bargaining of representatives of 
litigation-immune foreign governments and 
on the other hand with the indifference of 
representtalves of thelr own governments 
to the old debts, the bondholders council in 
recent years has been hard put to achieve 
any material results in defending the lasting 
sanctity of contract. 

Despite the passing of the “dollar short- 
age” and the low-interest era, the council 
is stuck with settlement formulas of other 
days—formulas that work the reverse of the 
“Interest equalization” expedient invoked by 
the administration for new foreign borrow- 


ings. 

tedly, settlements have been made 
permitting defaulted debtors to pay interest 
of 1, 2, and 3 percent on old loans so that 
such nations could, with “rehabilitated 
credit” incur new loans costing 5 to 6 per- 
cent or more. One of such settlements—a 
temporary one expiring, this year—had to 
do with the dollar bonds of Communist 
Yugoslavia. The most recent settlement was 
with Greece in to dollar bonds in 
default since the 1930's. : 

An ingenious provision of most of the 
settlements has been a marriage of cutrate 
and mandatory sinking fund provisions 
aimed at enabling the defaulting govern- 
ment to retire “rehabilitated” bonds at a 
fraction of their redemption value by pur- 
chase in the open market. 

If a nation’s market credit is, say, 6 per- 
cent—that is, if its interest-paying 6 percent 
bonds are selling in the market at or near 
the redemption value of 100—and if the 
interest is arbitrarily cut, say, to 3 percent, 
the bonds will have a market value of about 
50. The debtor government is thereby in a 
position to retire a large part of the $1,000 
bonds outstanding with $500 market pur- 
chases 


Probably there is no ready means for 
tracing such financial coups in balance of 
payment statistics, but even if the wound is 
not visible statistically, the drain still goes 
on, 

DEBTS NEW AND OLD 

An aggressive influence that is reinforcing 
the bargaining position of the defaulted 
debtor is the industrial interest that wants 
to sell its products to the defaulter. Such 
trade interests are anxious for their banks 
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and even their Government to extend credits 
to the defaulter so that he can buy new 
goods. 
How long it might take for a fresh credit 
to an old defaulter to become an “archive of 
"as Premier Khrushchey described 
Russia's debt to the outside world—is a point 
indeed, but one for the bank or the Govern- 
ment to worry about, not the commercial 
interest fostering the deal. 


Foreign Policy Needs People—Including 
You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAN TE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 20 edition of the Department of 
State Bulletin carried the concluding re- 
marks made by Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Administration, William J. 
Crockett, before the 1964 Greater Hast- 
ings dinner at Hastings, Nebr., in Jan- 


Secretary Crockett’s comments are in- 
dicative of his broad and knowledgeable 
background as a Foreign Service officer, 
his tours of duty in Naples with the U.S. 
Maritime Commission, with the Techni- 
cal Cooperation Administration in Bei- 
rut, and with the Department of State 
in Karachi and Rome, and later as As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration. 

On April 3, President Johnson nomi- 
nated Secretary Crockett to be a career 
minister, the second highest position in 
the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur wholeheartedly 
with the remarks made by Secretary 
Crockett, and because they are so timely 
and so perceptive, I am pleased to bring 
them to the attention of my colleagues, 

The remarks follow: 

“FOREIGN Poticy NEEDS PEOPLE—INCLUDING 
You"—REMaRKS BY WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, 
DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION * 

However perplexing the problems of for- 
eign policy, whatever our goals may be, what- 
ever the party in power, our policy cannot 
succeed without involving the efforts of cap- 
able, dedicated people. 

It takes such people to put a policy into 
effect, to Judge its success, to assess its weak- 
ness, to alert us to pitfalls ahead, to evaluate 
the intentions of our friends as well as our 
enemies, and to make recommendations as 
to what policy will best serve America. This 
kind of responsibility takes good people— 
trained people, courageous people, loyal peo- 
ple, people who hold the U.S, interest above 
all else. 

The men and women who serve you around 
the world in your Foreign Service Corps are 
among the best in the world. They are 
representative of our country—geographical- 
ly, socially, culturally, educationally, eth- 
nically, and economically. 

We strive to attract to this service the best 
young men that our society produces. Our 
entrance standards are tough—tough intel- 


Made at the conclusion of an address 
before the 1964 Greater Hastings dinner at 
Hastings, Nebr., on Jan. 20. 
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lectually, tough physically, and tough by 
Moral standards. From more than 8,000 ap- 
plicants this year we shall finally take less 
than 200 into the service of your country: 
We are selective. 

We want people who can speak languages. 
who have the knack of getting along with 
other kinds of people, and who will repre- 
sent America faithfully—often in strange 
and even unfriendly lands, with risks to 
health and to life itself. We do not want 
security risks or persons disloyal to America. 
We have a rigorous security p de- 
signed to insure that your national interests 
are in safe hands. You are being well 
served—ably served, loyally served—by the 
finest and most dedicated corps of men and 
women every assembled in one group. 

Finally there is you, the American citizen. 
How can you help with our foreign policy 
problems? What can one man or one com- 
munity do? 

We are a government “of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” This means that all 
decisions ultimately must pass the test of 
public acceptance. You elect a House of 
Representatives and one-third of the Senate 
every 2 years, and a President every 4. 
Exercise your responsibilities as citizens, Be 
well informed—accurately informed 
then vote for the candidates of your choice; 
but do it to serve one simple purpose—what 
is best for America. 

Although the President and his executive 
branch are the initiators and negotiators of 
policy, they can go only so far as you will. 

There is an even more intimate involve- 
ment between the individual citizen and 
foreign policy. It has been said that how 
we dispose of our affairs at home can decide 
elections, but how we dispose of our relations 
with the rest of the world can decide the sur- 
vival of mankind. In a larger sense, how we 
as individual citizens dispose of our affairs at 
home will also decide how the world will dis- 
pose of its problems—including the survival 
of mankind. 

As we look about our great country with 
its beautiful cities, its wonderful highways, 
its productive farms, its mountains and for- 
ests and rivers, its educational institutions. 
we can be justly proud. But if we look closer, 
we see widespread unemployment, young 
people dropping out of school before they 
have acquired the skills with which to earn 
a decent living, juvenile delinquency, and 
dismal slums. We see polluted streams and 
other natural resources ruined forever by our 
greed. We see a whole people—a people of 
a different color—who have been denied the 
fruits of the democracy and justice we pro- 
claim so loudly. No, we don't believe in 
segregation. but— 

Each day we hear, or see in print, words of 
hatred and bigotry and half-truth that cast 
doubt upon the honesty, the loyalty, and the 
competence of those who represent us in 
positions of leadership. “The Congress is nO 
good“ — the executive branch can't be 
trusted the Supreme Court has betrayed 
us.“ So runs the evil theme. Ah yes, Amer- 
ica has many unsolved problems. 

What does all this have to do with foreign 
policy? Why do we have to insure the proper 
settling of these problems to insure the final 
victory over communism? 

Because a strong America is the only kind 
that can survive and influence the affairs 
the world, The world's judgment of America 
is as harsh as the Judgment of your own con- 
science. Every American citizen must per- 
sonally assume responsibility for making 
America really what we proclaim it to be. 

Working on these problems, personally and 
as a part of the community, is what you can 
do for your country. It places you shoulder 
to shoulder with the men and women wh? 
are working for American interests around 
the world. 
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Monagan Recommendation To Relieve the 
Coin Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 11, 1964, edition of Numismatic 
News, which is published in Iola, Wis., 
and distributed nationally, gives gener- 
dus coverage in its lead story to the pro- 
Posals advanced by our colleague, the 
Honorable Jonn S. Monacan, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, to help alleviate the 
Serious shortage of coins which we are 
Currently experiencing throughout the 
Nation. The same newspaper also pays 
tribute editorially to Mr. Monacan’s ef- 
forts which it states are receiving seri- 
Ous consideration in official Washington 
Circles, 

It is Mr, Mownacan’s contention that 

Treasury Department and the 
Bureau of the Mint should return the 
nking of coins to private enterprise, 
and the General Accounting Office has 
assured him that they will make a study 
Of the economic feasibility of procuring 
Prefabricated coin blanks in large 
Quantities from private industry. 
mints are currently working 
around the clock in an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to meet the demand for coins. Prior 
the war, private industry was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of strips and 
Dlanchets for the Bureau of the Mint and 
practice was discontinued when all 
ustrial facilities were thrown into the 
War effort. 

_._ Nationally we are in an embarrassing 
Position because of the shortage of coins 
and banks in many communities have 

forced to resort to the practice of 

coins at premium prices. In 

Some instances they are offering a $1 

bill for 95 cents in change im order to 

accommodate the demands of their 
Datrons. 

With permission to extend my re- 
Marks, I include, herewith, the editorial 
Which appeared in the May 11 issue of 
Numismatic News: ~ 

For SERIOUS CONSIDERATION 

Just last issue we found ourselves taking 
& Congressman or two to task, for rushing 
Presumptuously forward to legislate, with- 
Sut planning or foresight, remedial action 
to counter the speculators’ invasion of 
Washington. 

This issue we find that we owe a compli- 
Ment or two to another Congressman for his 
Actions in to relieve the serlous coin 
Shortage. We find that his suggestions are 
not without merit, are based on months of 
esearch, forethought and careful considera- 

to the problem at hand. 

JOHN STEPHEN Monacan, U.S. Representa- 

ve from Connecticut's Fifth Congressional 
trict, has proposed that the U.S. Mint 

Bive careful consideration to the possibilities 

Of having coin blanks, or planchets, struck 

by Private concerns equipped to handle the 

The time and effort saved by the 

Mint then could be utilized to the produc- 

ot the actual coins. It is not something 

new, something untried. The Royal Cana- 
Mint is giving it a try at this very 
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moment and it has been done from time to 
time by our very own U.S. Mint. 

Representative Monacan’s proposals are 
not wholly magnanimous, one of the lead- 
ing producers of blank planchets for the U.S. 
Mint prior to World War II was the Scovill 
Manufacturing Co. of Waterbury, Conn., 
Mownacan’s hometown. In all probability 
the Government would not save money on 
the privately produced blanks, either, but the 
action could either alleviate or forestall the 
economic consequences our Nation would 
suffer should the coin shortage continue to 
grow unchecked, at least until the new 
facilities at Philadelphia are completed and 
in operation. 

‘MONAGAN knew his subject thoroughly be- 
fore advancing his proposals, it was an edu- 
cation just to review his correspondence with 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert A, Wallace, Assistant Secretary, and 
Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

The letters were more than informative, 
they expounded on the subject. We find 
that now the General Accounting Office of the 
United States is beginning a review of certain 
operations of the Bureau of the Mint and an 
inquiry into the economic feasibility of the 
Bureau procuring such prefabricated strip- 
ping or coinage blanks in large quantities 
from private industry for the production of 
all coins. The procurement of prefabricated 
stripping or coining blanks would eliminate 
several operations and certain types of equip- 
ment used in the present mints for the man- 
ufacture of coins, The result of this inquiry 
will have a significant effect on the type of 
equipment and cost of the new mint to be 
constructed at Philadelphia. 

Congressman Mownacan’s suggestions do 
make “cents” (pardon the pun), it is some- 
thing we have done before and in times of 
less serious shortages, it is therefore some- 
thing we can do again. 

There is no one left on this continent to- 
day that witnessed the great coin shortages 
of our past when postage stamps, fractional 
currency, due bills, tokens, and the like had 
to substitute for coins, when consumers had 
to make purchases equal to their currency 
for there was no change. Let us not leave 
witnesses to reflect on a similar economic 
catastrophe in our time, either. 


E.CR. 
William T. Moore 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
election of William T. Moore to the presi- 
dency of the Arts Club of Washington 
is, in a small measure, recognition of out- 
standing contributions by Mr. Moore over 
the years to the cultural advancement of 
the Nation’s Capital and the Nation it- 
self. It is extremely gratifying to me that 
his efforts have been thus recognized and 
rewarded. 

Bill Moore is a man who cannot do 
anything but a first-class job on any- 
thing he undertakes. For most of the 
past 22 years he has been a member of 
the Chicago Tribune’s Washington staff, 
throwing himself so wholeheartedly in- 
to his work for his paper that it, the 
people of Chicago, and the people of my 
State of Illinois have benefited immeas- 
urably. The same dedication has marked 
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his work for the Arts Club of Washing- 
ton, greatly benefiting that club and 
the city of Washington. 

It is a great pleasure to join the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] in ex- 
onning my congratulations to Bill 

oore. 


Lobbying by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with an important 
editorial which has been printed on page 
1 of the April 27, 1964, edition of South, 
the News Magazine of Dixie. This edi- 
torial is entitled “The ‘Basket Bearers’ 
Are Restless” and is concerned with the 
lobbying and other questionable activi- 
ties by the National Council of Churches 
of Christ. 

I also call to the attention of my 
colleagues another editorial on this sub- 
ject from the News of Lynchburg, Va., 
of March 18, 1964. This editorial is 
entitled “The Other Face of the NCC.” 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that both of these editorials be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From South, the News Magazine of Dixie, 
Apr. 27, 1964] 
THE “BASKET BEARERS” ARE RESTLESS 

Through either ignorance or arrogance— 
and Christian charity would dictate the for- 
mer—National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the US. As paid professionals continue to 
intrude into areas beyond their scope. The 
basic error is that they do this in ecclesiasti- 
cal cloak, without advice or consent of the 
40 million captive members who feed, house, 
and clothe them. 

Current secular spasm displayed by NCO 
bureaucracy is a fantastic propaganda part- 
nership with the country’s more odious strife 
groups, all of which take at least a portion 
of their policy direction from people who 
are a total contradiction to NOC's consti- 
tutional purpose. 

NCC staffers are now engaged in a massive 
campaign to pressure Congress by letter, tele- 
phone, and pulpit posing. They seek na- 
tional regimentation through the so-called 
civil rights proposals. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that NCC policymakers would pre- 
tend to speak on such for 40 million Pro- 
testants, but they do. This is as tragic as it 
is audacious, It can do nothing more than 
speed the downhill course of an ambitious 
ecumenical movement, 

Preamble to the constitution of NCO at 
1950 founding, simply stated it was formed 
because "the time has come when it seems 
more fully fitting to manifest oneness in 
Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour, by 
creation of an inclusive cooperative agency 
of the Christian churches of the United 
States of America.” 

NCC’s basic goal is to unite. Its hierarchy 
has fostered divisiveness. NCC called for 
faith, not distrust. It called for fellowship. 
Fellowship cannot be coerced. It called for 
charity, but its “spokesmen” ignore the sim- 
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ple human fact that love can't be voted. 
They confuse clubs with guideposts. 

NCC spokesmen have glib answers for 
critics, The answers are hollow. 

Earlier this year, on NCC letterhead, a call 
went out for a “youth consultation” at Nash- 
ville (South, Feb. 3, 1964). Principal con- 
sultation speakers were NCC paid employees. 
These people communicate with one another 
in socioecclesiastical language. To them, 
picketing Isn't picketing, it's “ministry re- 
newal.” To them, encouraging children 
without parental consent to break laws 
through racial demonstrations isn't wrong. 
This is known as suffering service. 

Among “Faith, Fellowship, and Charity" 
outcroppings at Nashville was one from 
NCO's director of evangelism, Dr. Colin Wil- 
lams. He intoned, “The congregational 
system no longer has any value for the 
church, and has outlived its usefulness.” 
NCO’s Jay Moore, associate director of its 
commission on religion and race, suggested 
that the only thing the church is good for 
now is for handing out old coats and food 
baskets and providing money for. NCC. 
John Wood, NCC youth director, told the 
consultation, “If I’d done my homework, we 
should have had CORE organize a picket 
line when the National Conference of Meth- 
odist Youth met.” 

These and other statements were carefully 
reported by Nashville Banner's Bob Bell, Jr. 
NCC’er Wood said later that permitting Bell 
to attend “was a bad error in judgment.“ 
Wood, in a memorandum to NCC general 
secretary, Dr. R. H. Edwin Espy, declared that 
the consultation was an exchange of ideas 
between insiders. One may reasonably 
assume that these heady ideas were not 
intended for the ears of basket-bearing out- 
siders. 

Dr. Espy sent off a lengthy letter of protest 
to the Banner. His letter protested, in part, 
“In short, whatever the truth or falsity of 
the specific statements attributed to NCO 
staff or other participants in this consulta- 
tion, these allegations concerning NCC policy 
are totally misleading. In all three cases they 
are untrue and as general secretary of na- 
tional council I categorically repudiate 
them.” f 

Dr. Espy writes with an opaque pen. We 
subscribe to Banner comment, it would 
save the NCC official quite a bit of grief if 
he would hold a rehearsal at NCC head- 
quarters, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, and 
3 
hucksters before they take the high road 


phrased arrogance of a church bureaucracy 
can be just as insidious and dangerous as 
its counterpart in government.” 

The $-day Nashville event was held upon 
NCC invitation. Its leaders were, and insofar 
as this journal knows, are still paid NCC 
staffers. If their views are not NCC top 
echelon views, then who is minding the 
store? 

How does NCC set policy? Especially on 
such things as all-out agitation for enact- 
eh of a rights-destroying “civil rights“ 


Rest assured of one thing. Policy isn’t 
set by vote of 40 million basket bearers. 
NCC-Riverside wouldn't chance that test. 


upward 
Actual vote units are about 100 less than that, 
brought about by a formula based on total 
basket bearing membership of NCO 81 par- 
tieipating communions of record. This 
board, in turn, is about one-third laity, two- 
thirds clergy, It is mathematically possible 
for 20 members to comprise a quorum. Just 
11 of those can carry or defeat a “policy” 
point. To recapitulate, that’s roughly one 
vote per 4 million basket bearers, a slight 
variation of the NOC-Riverside view which 
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favors a standard of “one man, ome vote.” 

What happened to the lay advisory group 
which used to speak up for the 40 million 
dues payers? Well, they got into the habit 
of speaking up on assorted policy matters. 
ae general board wrote them off back in 
1955. 

Accomplishing disaffillation from NCC, like 
once-voted taxes, is no easy matter. En- 
couragingly, more and more basket bearers 
are becoming restless. When enough do, 
NCC might get back to its cooperative 
agency cornerstone. 


From the News, Lynchburg, Va., Mar. 18, 
1964] 


THe OTHER FACE or THE NCC 


For some time now, the readers of this 
newspaper have been conducting, by means 
of letters to the forum, a running battle 
over the National Council of Churches. The 
NCC has been attacked and criticized as sym- 
pathetic to communism and as being infil- 
trated with fellow travelers. It has been 
defended as a great force for Christianity. 

Now, finally, the NCO itself has jumped 
into the fray, with a letter from its director 
of information in which he sets forth the 
goals and programs of the NCC and attempts 
to discredit its critics and their criticism. 
We published the letter last Sunday. 

Except in unusual circumstances, it Is the 
policy of this newspaper, as it is with most, 
not to argue with the opinions expressed by 
individual letterwriters, although we do 
point out errors of fact. The NCC letter, 
however, expressed the opinion of an orga- 
nization and contained statements of policy. 
It is the opinion not of one man, but of 
many. And as such, it might be accepted by 
some as the last word on the subject. 

Well, it isn’t. Far from it. This high- 
sounding statement of ideals, this résumé 
of programs, this explanation of and denial 
of accusations, contains so many half-truths, 
distortions of fact, artful dodges and care- 
ful omissions as to qualify it as a master- 
piece of deception. Instead of turning the 
other cheek, the NCC has turned the other 
face. 

For instance: “Nothing could be further 
from the truth—” the letter states in the 
beginning as a reply to accusations that it 
is infiltrated with fellow travelers and with 
Marxist-Communist ideals. 

As a matter of fact, nothing could be 
further from the truth than that denial. 

The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America was founded in 1950 as a 
merger of the old Federal Council of 
Churches and several minor religious organ- 
izations. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee have identified many 
FCC and NCC officials and members as Com- 
munist fellow travelers. 

And what is a fellow traveler? The Senate 
subcommittee defines one as “An individual 
who from time to time supports one or more 
organizations or campaigns operating under 
the indirect and usually unpublicized initi- 
ative and control of the Communist Party 
or its representatives.” There are three 
types of fellow travelers, according to the 
subcommittee: the conscious, who is aware 
that he is supporting Communist objectives; 
the consistent, who sometimes takes issue 
with the party but continues to support its 

and campaigns even after they 
have been exposed; and the unwitting, who is 
a dupe. 

On this basis, and documented by the 
congressional committees, the NCC is shot 
through and through with Communist fel- 
low travelers, from its longtime official and 
former president, Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
on down, 

The public records of the leftist activities 
of 658 cl and laymen of the NCO 
have been published by Circuit Riders, Inc., 
which stated; “In 1961, Communist fronts 
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had the support of more than 1,200 different 
Protestant clergymen.” 

On February 25, 1960, Mr. Richard Arens, 
then staff director of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, testified during 
a committee hearing that, on the basis of 
“careful, but yet incomplete checks” it had 
been shown that “thus far, of the leaders of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, we have found over 100 persons 
in leadership capacity with either Commu- 
nist front records or records of service to 
Communist causes.“ This testimony was 
verified Tuesday by the present director of 
the HCUA staff, Mr. Francis McNamara, 

The foregoing should suffice to show that 
the letter began with a deliberate white- 
Wash. 

Among other things, the letter stated that 
the NCC had “never referred directly to 
right to work laws.“ This is a dodge. As 
the letter stated, the NCC is on record as 
saying: “Union membership as a basis of 
continuing employment should be neither 
required nor forbidden by law.“ What is 
this, if it is not a statement against a law 
which provides that a man does not have to 
belong to a union to obtain a job? 

One of the favorite techniques of the NCC 
is to have its members and officials pro- 
moting a desired program while the organi- 
zation itself takes no official stand. This is 
subterfuge. 

For example, the letter stated that the NCC 
has never called for the abolition of the 
HOUA, Perhaps, technically, it has not. But 
its officers and members have signed such 
petitions. 

Another example: the letter stated that 
the NCC has made no statement calling for 
the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations, But an NCC-called conference, 
attended by top NCC officials, made such a 
statement unanimously. And the NCC urged 
that the statement be publicized and given 
great weight. 

The letter stated the NCC does not favor 
repeal of the McCarran Act, but instead, 
wants to have it changed. However, the 
changes it wants would make the present act 
ineffective. Furthermore, past president 
Dahlberg has signed at least 11 petitions 
calling for an outright repeal of the act. 

We could go on and on, but it is not neces- 
sary to prove the point. And that is: on the 
basis of the public records, the NCC stands 
convicted of Communist-front activities in- 
dulged in by its members and officials. And 
on the basis of its letter, it stands convicted 
of propagandistic trickery. 

The NCO, on the one hand, has endorsed 
Christian programs as an organization, while 
on the other hand it supports atheistic Com- 
munist doctrines through the individual ef- 
forts of its members and officials: The NCC 
reminds us of Janus, the two-faced Roman 
pagan god. It turns the Christian face to 
the Nation. But we should never forget that 
other face. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is quite fitting to pause occa- 
sionally and commemorate some of the 
memorable dates and events of history 
that have contributed to the growth of 
freedom. May 3, the anniversary of the 
famous Polish Constitution of 1791, 1s 
such a date. 


1964 


It was on that date that, after a cen- 
tury of political disturbance, Poland 
adopted a liberal and progressive docu- 
ment that has served as a beacon of in- 
dependence and freedom for the Polish 
People ever since. 

Although Poland’s subsequent history 
has been marked by successive parti- 
tions, invasions, and occupations, the 
freedom-loving people of Poland have 
Tetained the creative spirit and longing 
for freedom which was expressed in that 
famous document. 

Citizens of Polish origin have contrib- 
uted much to the history and traditions 
of the United States. One of their ma- 
jor contributions has been the spirit of 
independence and love for political free- 
dom which still characterizes the home- 
land of their ancestors. 

I am pleased to join in the commemo- 
Tation of the Polish 3d of May Constitu- 
tion Day. I am sure that the hope for 
freedom and the desire for independence 
still lives in the hearts of the Polish 
people, 


A Return to Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
Americans believe that we invite disaster 
When we give in to the Communists. 
They think it would be the height of folly 
to misjudge the continuing Communist 

t, and they were greatly concerned 
when one of the congressional leaders in 
foreign affairs expressed the opinion that 
We exaggerate this threat and are too in- 
flexible in our reaction to it. 

In this connection, an editorial in the 
May issue of the Federationist, written 
by AFL-CIO President George Meany 
expresses the assessment of millions of 
Americans as to what are myths and 
What are realities, and our unchanging 
retin, to face this threat with determina- 

on. 


The editorial follows: 

A RETURN TO APPEASEMENT 
(By George Meany) 

Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, in a 
speech before the U.S. Senate on March 25, 
1964, maintained that our country’s foreign 
Policy is based largely on “cherished myths 
Tather than objective facts.” On this as- 
Sumption, be wants the United States to 

‘start thinking some unthinkable thoughts” 
particularly about our relations with the 
Soviet Union, its European satellites, Com- 
Munist China, South Vietnam, Cuba, and 
Panams, The Senator made no concrete 
Proposals for replacing any of the present 
Washington policies, but inferentially indi- 
cated the new course he would have our 
Nation pursue, especially in its relations with 
the Communist countries. He significantly 
Omitted consideration of the German ques- 
tion—the pivotal problem in East-West re- 
lations, 

In his hot pursuit of “flexibility” and 
2 Senator FuLERIGHT found that 
the character of the cold war has * * * been 
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profoundly altered” because of the “radical 
change in relations between and within the 
Communist world.” To him, the idea that 
“every Communist state is an unmitigated 
evil and relentless enemy of the free world” 
is a myth, He insists that “we must distin- 
guish between communism as an ideology 
and the power and policy of the Soviet state.” 
To the Senator, “it is not communism as a 
doctrine, or communism as it is practiced 
within the Soviet Union or in any other 
country, that threatens us.” He recognizes 
that the Soviet Union is “still a most for- 
midable adversary,” but believes that it has 
ceased to be totally and implacably hostile 
to the West. It “has shown a new willing- 
ness to enter mutually advantageous arrange- 
ments with the West.“ 

According to FULBRIGHT, this “profound al- 
teration” dates from the Cuban missile crisis 
of October 1962 when Khrushchev became 
convinced that aggression and adventure in- 
volve unacceptable risks for him and his en- 
tire system. But the Senator fails to prove 
that the Soviet rulers have given up all ad- 
venturism and plans for future aggression 
as a result of the Caribbean confrontation. 
Moscow's ratification of the limited test ban 
treaty is no evidence of a profound and 
peaceful transformation. The late President 
Kennedy warned against such illusions when 
he pleaded for ratification of the limited 
test ban treaty: “This treaty is not the mil- 
lennium. It will not resolve all conflicts, 
or cause the Communists to forgo their am- 
bitions, or eliminate the dangers of war. It 
will not reduce our needs for arms or allies 
or programs of assistance to others.” There 
is no guarantee against Soviet aggression in 
the Soviet-American agreement for cuts in 
the production of nuclear materials—stock- 
piled for years in large quantities. This 
agreement has no provisions for inspection 
or verification of any kind. President John- 
son appropriately emphasized that “This is 
not disarmament.” 

It is important to note that on January 
17, 1964, Khrushchey assured Castro that 
“communism is being constructed not only 
within the confines of the Soviet Union; we 
are doing everything to make communism 
victorious over the entire earth.” One 
month later, Khrushchey reaffirmed before 
the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party that he has not “ceased to be 
totally implacably hostile to the West” and 
that: “The policy of American imperialism is 
that of gendarme-like repression of peoples 
and of the struggle against all that is new 
and revolutionary.” In the current disarm- 
ament talks, Moscow has been most inflexible 
in its opposition to all effective interna- 
tional inspection and control. At the cele- 
bration of his 70th birthday in April, Khru- 
shchey reiterated his Berlin ultimatum. 

These are not myths but facts—the reality 
of the current world situation. Yet the 
Senator complains that: “We are predis- 
posed to regard any conflict as a clash be- 
tween conflicting interests. * * * It has be- 
come one of the self-evident truths of the 
postwar era that just as the President resides 
in Washington and the Pope in Rome, the 
Devil resides immutably in Moscow.“ Surely 
Senator Putsricht knows that it was not the 
President of the United States who ordered 
the construction of the shameful wall which 
divides Berlin, It was not the Pope’s divi- 
sions that drenched the streets of Budapest 
with the blood of the workers and students 
who wanted nothing more than to live in 
peace and freedom. Only a devil could per- 
petrate these and other terrible crimes. And 
this “devil resides immutably in Moscow.” 
In 1964, as in 1939, appeasement of dictators 
bent on world domination cannot lead to 
peace, regardless of the profoundest wishful 
thinking 


The basic differences dividing our country 
and its allies from the U.S. S. R. and Commu- 
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nist China involve two ways of life. The 
overriding issue of our times is between 
Communist tyranny and democracy, imper- 
fect as it may be. The Communists aim to 
dominate the world and remold it on the 
Leninist-Soviet pattern; the Western powers 
do not seek to dominate the world and re- 
mold it on any particular pattern of democ- 
racy. Though all Communist regimes agree 
that our democracy and its institutions 
must be destroyed and replaced with a totali- 
tarian dictatorship, they are not always able 
to avoid disagreements among themselves 
over personalities, leadership, or methods of 
burying us. The extent to which a Com- 
munist state is a threat to human freedom 
and peace depends on its size, resources, 
economic, and military capacities. Conse- 
quently, though all such states are unmiti- 
gated evils, they are not equally dangerous. 

The totalitarian dogmas and deeds on the 
Soviet domestic front are integrally bound 
up with and reflected in the unswerving So- 
viet foreign policy for fomenting, financing, 
and directing so-called wars of liberation in 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia and class 
war in the free world as a whole. Thus 
Khrushchey's principal mouthpiece, Pravda, 
underscored on December 6, 1963, that: The 
CPSU and the Soviet people consider it 
their international duty to give all-round 
political and economic support and, if neces- 
sary, the help of arms, too, to the national 
liberation struggle of the peoples.” But who 
is to decide what is a national liberation 
struggle? The Soviet Government, of 
course. And who is to decide when a peo- 
ple’s democracy is truly democratic, for the 
people? The Soviet Government, of course. 
This is the most sacred of Kremlin dogmas. 
To forget this is to forget reality. 

According to the Senator, “The monster 
myth of the cold war is that the Communist 
bloc is a monolith composed of governments 
which are not really governments at all but 
organized conspiracies.” It is a terrible 
truth and not a monstrous myth that all 
these governments came into power through 
Communist subversive conspiracy or through 
imposition by the Soviet armies. They are 
foreign-imposed regimes. Moscow created 
the myth about their monolithic unity in 
order to mislead the Western World into 
believing that they have popular support. 
Hence, when the Senator fails to distin- 
guish between the peoples of these countries 
and the regimes of which oppress them, he, 
in effect, accepts this Communist myth as 
reality. Let none forget the East German re- 
volt of June 17, 1953, the turbulence in 
Poland, unrest in Czechoslovakia, and the 
revolution in Hungary. 


lite. The serious rift with Peiping, the divi- 
sions in world communism, the severe agri- 
cultural crisis and other serious economic 
difficulties within the U.S.S.R. have forced 
Moscow to be less rigid in its relations with 
its European satellites. But it is no myth 
that Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, and Romania are still oc- 
apea by the Soviet Army. In Hungary, 
Soviet army of occupation totals 40,000. 
These foreign troops are not helping Hungary 
evolve toward a free and open society. And 
in that most “liberal” of all Soviet satellites, 
Poland, the Gomulka regime has been step- 
ping up its repressive measures those 
the advancement of freedom. Yet 

on the basis of the Senator’s flexible ap- 


fighting for freedom. 

There have been important changes within 
the Communist countries and in the rela- 
tions between the Communist powers, These 

were made in order to preserve and 
consolidate the corroding dictatorships. But 
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To the extent that any of these 
have improved conditions for the people, they 
have come in response to popular pressure 
and struggle and not as a result of preferred 
or flexible treatment of the dictatorial re- 
gimes by any Western country, 
Senator FuLsrIcHT in his talk specifically 
that our country accept “the con- 
tinued existence of the Castro regime as a 
distasteful nuisance, but not as an intoler- 
able danger so long as the nations of the 
hemisphere are prepared to meet their obliga- 
tions of collective defense under the Rio 
Tréaty.” While emphasizing that Castro 
is no threat to the United States, the Sena- 


encourage and strengthen the subversive 
Castroite forces financed and trained by 
Moscow who are continuing their conspiracy 
designed to destroy the democratic institu- 
tions and leaders in Latin America. It is 
significant that Castro lost no time in wel- 
coming the Senator’s notion of reality and 
flexibility in regard to his totalitarian regime. 

Mr. Futsnicnr seems to have missed the 
most important lesson of the postwar era. 
Soviet aggression and expansion westward 
have been deterred by western unity and 
strength and not by the “liberalization” of 
any Communist regime. When Khrushchevy’s 
Russia and Mao’s China become peaceful and 
democratic, like the German Federal Republic 
and Japan have become, then and then only 
should our Government help them overcome 
their difficulties. The fact that Moscow has 
conducting scientific projects 
owy wastes of the Antarctic is no 


Europe and that, “in the absence of assured 
for the mutual reduction of 


schools and moonflights 


time to put aside all myths 
and face the realities confronting our coun- 


t and most aggressive military power 

Asia is a Communist power—Mao’s China. 
This is reality. The strongest and most ag- 
gressive military force in Latin America to- 
day is a Communist power—that “distasteful 


in the Communist camp will serve to 
strengthen the free world only if we ex- 
ploit them in the cause of peace and free- 
dom. On the other hand, the divisions and 
illusions in the Western camp, if continued. 


strength and restore its unity of policy and 
action, 
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Appalachia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the President's Appalachia pro- 
posal is important for the Nation. It is 
essential to Pennsylvania and to the 
Sixth Congressional District, which I 
represent. 

The proposal strikes at the waste of 
real wealth in this region which came as 
a result of reckless exploitation of land, 
natural resources, and people over many 
generations, with little or no concern for 
the future welfare of the region or its 
people. 

No better answer to the critics of the 
President's program could be given than 
the recent article by Columnist Richard 
Starnes which was dated April 30. Un- 
der previous permission I include the 
Richard Starnes column with my re- 
marks in the RECORD: 

APPALACHIA 
(By Richard Starnes) 

Misreading the mood of the Nation is not 
a Republican monopoly, but in fairness one 
must admit that they have brought the 
phenomenon to a policy few others can 
match. 

‘There is probably a great deal wrong with 
the President's program to heal the suffering 
Appalachians, But what is not wrong is the 
central theme of it: The American dreams 
cannot endure the continued affront that is 
contained in the vast, cheerless sweep of this 
chronically depressed area; if our system is 
any good, it can cope with this problem, and 
if it is not good enough to do it, then it is 
not good enough to survive. 

Recently we spent a few days revisiting 
some of the forgotten people of eastern Ken- 
tucky. Our series of articles was widely used, 
and nothing written here recently has 
aroused the reaction that the Appalachian 
articles did. 

Dozens of letters were written in response, 
and almost invariably they asked: What can 
we do? How can we help the children stay 
in school? Where can we send clothing? 
Money? 

The reaction was encouraging, and it sug- 
gested that Americans are still a great- 
hearted, compassionate people. This is a 
thing that President Johnson understands. 
He believes the people will support his Ap- 
palachian program and his war on poverty; 
else he would not have launched either in an 
election year. Lyndon Johnson may occa- 
sionally be cornball enough to touch off the 
gag refiex on a bronze billygoat, but he has 
the psychic stethoscope tuned to the heart- 
beat of the people. X 2 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER is aptly cast as 
this election's piltdown man. He is per- 
sunded that all that is needed to loose the 
Appalachians from the thralldom of want is 
to permit free enterprise to have full sway in 
the area. Like so many of his attitudes, this 
one is the product of arrogant ignorance. 
The coal barons are probably the greatest ex- 
amples of predatory free enterprise in our 
culture, and the strip mine is a wholly ap- 
propriate memorial to their destructive genre. 
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It is certainly the only one they'll leave be- 
hind when their rape of the land and its peo- 
ple la done with. 

Poor Senator Goitpwater is not to be 
blamed because he suffers from the sort of 
tunnel vision that is caused by looking at 
the world through a bankroll. He can’t help 
it, any more than the lemming wing of the 
Republican Party can help the ‘suicidal 
atavism that afflicts it. But the truth is that 
all of the patriotic cliches of celebrating the 
divine wisdom of our system are meaningless 
gibberish as long as the hungry, despairing 
specter of Appalachia haunts us. Whether 
Mr. Johnson’s program costs $4 billion or 
whether it costs a great deal more, it won't 
cost as much as continued indifference is 
bound to cost in the end. Truculent, doc- 
trinaire smugness is a threadbare excuse for 
a nation that refuses to educate a large per- 
centage of the children in an area larger 
than the State of California. 

A lot of wornout stereotypes will have to 
be discarded if the United States is to capital- 
ize on the opportunity opened to it by Presl- 
dent Johnson’s program to restore Appa- 
lachia and its people to our affluent society- 
Foremost among these (and it is one you will 
hear often in the days to come) Is that the 
people are shiftiess, m , incestuous 
hillbillles who deserve no help. This is of 
course, a libel. Appalachia contains a higher 
percentage of children under age 15 than the 
national average. If these shamefully Ul- 
used youngsters become the cliche people 
noted above, then it will be a monstrous 
wrong that will diminish us all. 

The second falsehood about Appalachia 18 
that the land Itself is ruined and worthless. 
If the strip miners are not stopped, it soon 
may become just that, but it isn’t yet. It 
still contains untold mineral wealth. Rain- 
fall averages 45 inches a year throughout its 
340 counties. With a wise and far-seeing 
program of enlightened land use it could be- 
came a matchices recreation area—priceless 
to a Nation whose population will double in 
the next 50 years. 

When the facts become available (as Mr. 
Johnson is sure to arrange), the American 
mood will be one of anger and determina- 
tion, The people will support a sane and 
compassionate Appalachian program, 


The Hoffa Trials 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LIBONATI] 
is to be complimented for bringing to the 
attention of the House the fact that the 
great Committee on the Judiciary is go- 
ing to have hearings on the issues that 
have arisen in connection with the ad- 
ministration of justice under the present 
administration. These hearings should 
be open and above board, and no effort 
should be made to cover up or whitewash 
anything. Of course, if Mr. Hoffa is 
guilty of some crime, he should be con- 
victed and punished; if he is not guilty, 
he should be acquitted, not convicted. 

In any case he should have a fair trial, 
just as every citizen of the United States 
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of America should have a fair trial, when 
accused of any crime. 

It is my hope that politics is not being 
mixed in with the administration of jus- 
tice here in America; but if it is, then 
the gentleman's committee will, I am 
Sure, discover and expose it. The Con- 
gress- should be zealous to protect the 
American people, and every one of its 
Citizens, against unfair and unlawful 
treatment at the hands of their very own 
Government. 


The Political Use of Economic Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has taken to personally releas- 
ing any economic news, no matter how 
preliminary or incomplete, that can pos- 
Sibly be presented as favorable. Accord- 
ing to an article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of May 5, the President’s use of eco- 
Nomic statistics is helping to lay the 
groundwork for the administration’s 
22 pitch in the campaign this 


The trouble is that many persons both 
in and out of Government are beginning 
to fear that the President’s careless use 
Of economic statistics may be deceiving 
the public by creating an exaggerated 
sense of economic euphoria, There are 
fears among professionals that Johnson- 
lan recklessness creates misguided con- 
fidence that could sap remedial efforts 
required to solve our existing economic 
Problems. 

A case in point is the President's pre- 
Mature release of incomplete first quar- 
ter balance-of-payments figures. The 
President said the balance-of-payments 
deficit may have been wiped out alto- 
gether. The fact is that improvement in 
the first quarter was largely due to tem- 
Porary factors and, therefore, is likely to 
be short lived. 

The Journal article also noted that: 

Mr, Johnson recently commented that 

g starts in March rose almost 16 per- 
cent from February, using the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate for private nonfarm 
houses. In the same report, the President 
had, but did not cite, the more widely used 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate for all pri- 
Vate houses, On this basis, starts were down 
fractionally from February * * *, Nor did 

Johnson mention new figures, also avail- 
able at the time, to show that new factory 
Orders for durable goods, a key clue to future 
Output, declined in March for the second 
Month in a row. 


In another example of President 
Johnson's fancy statistical footwork, the 
Journal notes that: 

When he proclaimed that in the first 
Quarter the gross national product rose to a 
Tecord $608.5 billion seasonally adjusted an- 
= Tate, he said it was the “largest year- 

year gain in more than 2 years.” What 
Some other analysts considered more inter- 
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esting, however, was that the figure showed 
the growth was not as great in the first quar- 
ter as it was in the preceding two quarters. 


In at least one instance, reporters and 
economists have not been able to find 
any statistic to back up what he said. 
That was when he offered recently, as 
one reason for his optimistic view of the 
economy, the assurance that we have 
less men out of work that we have had 
at any period. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Journal article referred to entitled, 
“Prosperity Pitch: Is It Misleading?” in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Prosperiry Prron: Is Ir MISLEADING? 
(By Richard F. Janssen) 


WasHIncTon.—President Johnson is dis- 
playing special skill at a feat that has become 
ritual in the quadrennial circus of election- 
year politics—economic acrobatics. 

Almost as much a part of electioneering as 
shaking hands, statistical stunting is a fa- 
vorite technique of the ins“ to convince 
voters they live in prosperity or, if that's 
stretching a bit, that it lies within reach. 
The “outs” perform the same tricks in re- 
verse, seeing gloom today and doom tomor- 
row. 

Few Presidents can resist participation, but 
President Johnson brings to the performance 
a flair calculated to compel attention to a 
center ring aglow with bright and comfort- 
ing economic lights. Mr. Johnson's tech- 
nique is the press conference. By its fre- 
quency, he insures repetitive appearance on 
the Nation’s front pages. By its informality, 
he protects against the embarrassment of 
prepared public questioning. 

And it is by this method that Mr. John- 
son has taken to personally releasing any eco- 
nomic news, no matter how preliminary or 
incomplete, that can possibly be presented 
as favorable. The result is that economic 
tidbits, which many newspapers normally 
would bury in their back sections, now are 
being glorified in headlines across the coun- 
try, helping to lay the groundwork for the 
prosperity part of the administration's cam- 
paign this fall. 

While it may be argued that this is a 
wholesome contribution to the oft bemoaned 
lack of economic understanding on the part 
of the American public, there are those in 
Government who worry that the L.B.J. brand 
of economic disclosure may be deceiving the 
public by creating an exaggerated sense of 
economic euphoria. While they can't afford 
to voice their qualms publicly, it's common 
now for both career civil servants and New 
Frontier economic seers to make themselves 
available after each of the many presiden- 
tial press conferences as something of a fire 
brigade to discreetly dampen down the image 
of prairie fire prosperity ignited by their 
chief. 


AN IMPORTANT OMISSION 

A few weeks ago, for instance, the Presi- 
dent reported happily that the long-nagging 
balance-of-payments situation had im- 
proved so sharply in the first quarter this 
year that the deficit—the excess of dollars 
leaving the U.S. over those coming home— 
may have been wiped out. Much to the dis- 
comfiture of the professional Federal dollar 
watchers, however, the President falled to 
mention their view that the dramatic im- 
provement is almost sure to be short lived 
because it rests largely on such temporary 
factors as the sale of wheat to Russia. 

As the story goes, the President garnered 
this bit of economic intelligence by over- 
hearing a conversation among some other 
officials. They objected that the figures were 
much too incomplete and premature to re- 
lease to the public; it is usually 6 weeks after 
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a quarter ends before the preliminary figures 
are issued, and they are subject to major 
revision many months later. Only a few days 
had elapsed since the quarter’s end, but the 
President prevailed and reported the progress 
at his next press conference. This set the 
professionals to muttering about Johnsonian 
“recklessness,” contending that misguided 
confidence could aggravate the situation 
badly by sapping administration and con- 
gressional remedial efforts. 

These mutterings became so audible that 
the Government cautioned press officers in 
U.S. embassies across the world to mention 
that the President didn't seasonally adjust 
his balance-of-payments report. And the 
President himself subsequently muted his 
optimism when he addressed the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting the other day. In 
this balance-of-payments discussion, he 
noted the first quarter is typically better 
than others, that accurate information 
wasn't yet at hand, and that results for 
coming quarters won't necessarily be as good. 


MANY STATISTICS AVAILABLE 


The 890 million or so Uncle Sam spends 
annually on statistics produces quite a 
variety of them, thus giving the President 
an ample selection from which to make his 
prosperity point. Thus, Mr. Johnson re- 
cently commented that housing starts in 
March rose almost 1 percent from February, 
using the seasonally adjusted annual rate 
for private nonfarm houses. In the same 
report, the President had, but did not cite, 
the more widely used seasonally adjusted 
annual rate for all private houses. On this 
basis, starts were down fractionally from 
February, nothing to crow about on the 
heels of the $11.5 billion income tax cut. 
Nor did Mr. Johnson mention new figures, 
also available at the time, to show that new 
factory orders for durable goods, a key clue to 
future output, declined in March for the 
second month in a row, 

Like most self-respecting wielders of sta- 
tistical evidence, the President attempts to 
put the figures into meaningful perspective 
by comparing them with those from past 
periods. In Mr. Johnson's hands, these com- 
parisons, though not always entirely rele- 
vant, always turn out favorably. When he 
proclaimed that in the first quarter the 
gross national product rose to a record $608.5 
billion seasonally adjusted annual rate, he 
said it was the “largest year-to-year gain 
in more than 2 years.“ What some other 
analysts considered more interesting, how- 
ever, was that the figure showed the growth 
wasn't as great in the first quarter as it was 
in the preceding two quarters, 

It isn't always simple for reporters to tell 
just what figure the President is citing, since 
he often doesn't risk boring them by specify- 
ing whether he is, for instance, referring to 
the actual number of houses started in a 
month or the figure after it has been ad- 
Justed to te for seasonal distortions, 
and in at least one instance, reporters and 
economists haven’t been able to find any 
statistic to back up what he said. That was 
when he offered recently, as one reason for 
his optimistic view of the economy, the as- 
surance that we have less men out of work 
than we have had at any period.“ 

While there’s no doubt the job situation 
has been improving lately, and that it would 
certainly be nice if the number of jobless 
men were at a record low, Labor Department 
specialists report reluctantly that it doesn't 
appear to be so, with or without seasonal 
adjustment. , 

So as election time draws nearer, Fed- 
eral statisticians are themselves 
to watching their cherished figures perform 
dazzling stunts at the hands of the Presi- 
dent, 
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Aimless Slaughter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
conflicting reports that are being received 
from Vietnam, the commuter's schedule 
being maintained by Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara, when reviewed with 
the foreign policy views of Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, the undisclosed participation of 
our State Department in the assassina- 
tion of President Diem—all add up to a 
confused and naturally ineffective U.S. 
program in Vietnam. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, we are 
aware that the military is muzzled and 
does not have a voice in planning an ef- 
fective winning military program, and 
our personnel in Vietnam must operate 
with their hands tied, while the Commu- 
nists use sanctuaries in Cambodia and 
Laos, and an uninterrupted line of sup- 
ply from North Vietnam augments their 
forces. 

The Chicago Tribune analyzes many of 
these inconsistencies in an editorial 
Wednesday, May 6, which I insert into 
the Recorp at this point, urging that we 
develop an effective, practical, deter- 
mined policy before it is too late. 

AIMLESS SLAUGHTER 

“It was,” so the report from South Viet- 
nam read, “one of the worst days for Ameri- 
can prestige since the United States began 
backing the South Vietnamese against the 
Communist guerrillas in 1962.” 

But every day is a bad day in Vietnam, 
and the anxiety of Americans should be 
focused less on our prestige than on the lives 
of our military men which are being dribbled 
away in a war governed by an aimless Wash- 
ington purpose. 

More than 200 Americans, sent to Viet- 
nam theoretically as advisers but actually 
consigned to fighting, have been killed there. 
Nine more died there yesterday in the crash 
of a transport plane, Eight were wounded 
Saturday in a grenade attack in the capital 
city of Saigon. The same day an Americn 
Navy vessel was sunk in Saigon Harbor by an 
explosive charge affixed to its hull. That in- 
cident was also reported as “a major setback 
for U.S. prestige.” 

Last year American casualties in Vietnam 
averaged 42 a month. This year they are at 
the rate of 91 a month. 

These Americans are fighting in the alr 
and on the ground with obsolete equipment. 
They fly B-26 bombers which repeatedly 
drop wings and crash because of structural 
fatigue. They use bombs and systems not 
in use since the Korean war, without charts 
or manuals to explain them. 

An Indiana flyer, Capt. Edwin Gerald 
Shank, killed in combat March 24, wrote 
home, “Although this is called a dirty little 
war, it’s a big, mean war. We are getting 
beat. We are undermanned and under- 
gunned. * * * Morale is very bad.” 

What are we doing in Vietnam? Where 
are we headed? What's the purpose? Presi- 
dent Johnson says it is to help the Viet- 
namese keep their freedom from the Commu- 
nists. But if he is in a fight, why doesn’t he 
give our military men the means to win it? 
Has he thought of threats or negotiations to 
stop the war? What is his policy? If there 
is one, it isn't visible. It is fitful and in- 
adequate. 
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Meanwhile, the lives of our young men are 
being frittered away and the White House 
talks of sending back two detachments of 
military police to provide protection on the 
streets of Saigon. That's how tough the 
President is going to get. It would be laugh- 
able if it weren't tragic. 


George Meany Speaks Out on Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is to 
the great credit of our American labor 
movement that it has not been blinded 
by the rhetoric and propaganda of 
communism. 

It was not the laboring classes, but 
rather the intellectuals who, in this 


country, were attracted to Marxist so- 


cialism and the concept of class struggle. 
The men and women of our labor unions 
have been the reservoir of strength by 
which this country has survived all kinds 
of challenges from totalitarianism of 
various hues and has gone on to new 
heights of prosperity. 

Labor’s understanding of the nature 
of the Communist challenge often has 
been more acute than that of other ele- 
ments of our society. One is reminded 
of the cold shoulder given Khrushchey 
by labor leaders during his visit to the 
United States, as compared to the warm 
welcome the Soviet Premier was ac- 
corded by some of the Nation's wealthi- 
est businessmen, 

This tradition of perceptive anti- 
communism was reflected recently in an 
article by AFL-CIO President George 
Meany in the May 1964 issue of the 
Federationist, monthly magazine of the 
AFL-CIO. In this article, Mr. Meany 
opposes the views of the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
other body who recently received wide- 
spread publicity for challenging the 
“myths” of American foreign policy. 

Mr, Meany points out that the strong- 
est and most aggressive powers in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Latin America are all 
Communist. He emphasizes that the 
paramount task that faces the free 
world is to retsore its unity of policy and 
action to meet the thrust of communism, 
and thereby assure free world superior 
strength. 

Because of the relevancy of Mr. 
Meany’s statement, I am including it in 
the Recorp and commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

A RETURN TO APPEASEMENT? 

Senator Fuunatcut, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, In a speech 
before the U.S. Senate on March 25, 1964, 
maintained that our country's foreign policy 
is based largely on “cherished myths rather 
than objective facts.” On this assumption, 
he wants the United States to “start thinking 
some unthinkable thoughts"”—particularly 
about our relations with the Soviet Union, 
its European satellites, Communist China, 
South Vietnam, Cuba, and Panama. The 
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Senator made no concrete proposals for re- 
placing any of the present Washington pol- 
icies, but inferentially indicated the new 
course he would have our Nation pursue, 
especially in its relations with the Commu- 
nist countries, He significantly omitted con- 
sideration of the German question—the priv- 
otal problem in East-West relations. 

In his hot pursuit of flexibility“ and 
“realism,” Senator FuLsRIGHT found that 
“the character of the cold war has * * * been 
profoundly altered” because of the “radical 
change in relations between and within the 
Communist world.” To him, the idea that 
“every Communist state is an unmitigated 
evil and relentless enemy of the free world” 
is a myth.“ He insists that we must dis- 
tinguish between communism as an ideology 
and the power and policy of the Soviet state.” 
To the Senator, “it is not communism as a 
doctrine, or communism as it is practiced 
within the Soviet Union or in any other 
country, that threatens us.“ He recognizes 
that the Soviet Union is “still a most formi- 
dable adversary,” but believes that it has 
ceased to be totally and implacably hostile to 
the West. It “has shown a new willingness to 
enter mutually advantageous arrangements 
with the West.“ 

According to Fu.sricut, this “profound 
alteration” dates from the Cuban missile 
crisis of October 1962 when Khrushchev be- 
came convinced that aggression and adven- 
ture involve unacceptable risks for him and 
his entire system. But the Senator fails to 
prove that the Soviet rulers have given up all 
adventurism and plans for future aggression 
as a result of the Caribbean confrontation. 
Moscow’s ratification of the limited test ban 
treaty is no evidence of a profound and 
peaceful transformation. The late President 
Kennedy warned against such illusions when 
he pleaded for ratification of the limited 
test ban treaty: “This treaty is not the mil- 
lennium. It will not resolve all conflicts, 
or cause the Communists to forgo their am- 
bitions, or eliminate the dangers of war. It 
will not reduce our needs for arms or allles 
or programs of assistance to others.” There 
is no guarantee against Soviet aggression in 
the Soviet-American agreement for cuts in 
the production of nuclear materials—stock- 
piled for years in large quantities. This 
agreement has no provisions for inspection or 
verification of any kind. President Johnson 
appropriately emphasized that This is not 
disarmament.” 


It is important to note that on January 
17, 1964, Khrushchev assured Castro that 
“communism is being constructed not only 
within the confines of the Soviet Union; we 
are doing everything to make communism 
victorious over the entire earth.” One 
month later, Khrushchev reaffirmed before 
the central committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party that he has not “ceased to be 
totally implacably hostile to the West“ and 
that: “The policy of American imperialism 
is that of gendarmelike repression of peoples 
and of the struggle against all that is new 
and revolutionary.” In the current disarma- 
ment talks, Moscow has been most inflexible 
in its opposition to all effective international 
inspection and control. At the celebration 
of his 70th birthday in April, Khrushchey re- 
iterated his Berlin ultimatum. 

These are not myths but facts—the reality 
of the current world situation. Yet the Sen- 
ator complains that: “We are predisposed to 
regard any conflict as a clash between con- 
flicting interests. * It has become one 
of the self-evident truths of the postwar 
era that just as the President resides in 
Washington and the Pope in Rome, the 
Devil resides immutably in Moscow.“ Surely 
Senator Futsricnt knows that it was not 
the President of the United States who 
ordered the construction of the shameful 
wall which divides Berlin. It was not the 
Pope's “divisions” that drenched the streets 
of Budapest with the blood of the workers 
and students who wanted nothing more 
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than to live in peace and freedom. Only a 
devil could perpetrate these and other ter- 
Tible crimes. And this “devil resides im- 
mutably in Moscow.” In 1964, as in 1939, 
appeasement. of dictators bent on world 
domination cannot lead to peace, regardless 
ot the profoundest wishful thinking. 

The basic differences dividing our country 
and its allies from the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China involve two ways of life. The 
Overriding issue of our times is between 
Communist tyranny and democracy, imper- 
fect as it may be. The Communists aim to 
dominate the world and remold it on the 
Leninist-Soviet pattern; the Western Powers 
do not seek to dominate the world and re- 
Mold it on any particular pattern of democ- 
Tacy. Though all Communist regimes agree 
that our democracy and its institutions 
must be destroyed and replaced with a total- 
itarian dictatorship, they are not always 
able to avoid disagreements among them- 
Selves over personalities, leadership, or 
Methods of burying us. The extent to which 
a Communist state is a threat to human 
freedom and peace depends on its size, re- 
Sources, economic and military capacities. 
Consequently, though all such states are un- 
Mitigated evils, they are not equally danger- 
ous, 

The totalitarian dogmas and deeds on the 
Soviet domestic front are integrally bound up 
with and reflected in the unswerving Soviet 
foreign policy for fomenting, financing and 

so-called wars of liberation in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia and class war in 
the free world as a whole. Thus Khru- 
8hchey's principal mouthpiece, Pravda, un- 
derscored on December 6, 1963, that: “The 
CPSU and the Soviet people consider it their 
international duty to give all-round political 
and economic support and, if necessary, the 
help of arms, too, to the national liberation 
struggles of the people.“ But who is to de- 
Cide what is a “national liberation struggle’’? 
The Soviet Government, of course. And who 
is to decide when a people's democracy” is 
truly democratic, for the people? The Soviet 
Government, of course. This is the most 
Sacred of Kremlin dogmas. To forget this is 
to forget reality. 

According to the Senator, “The monster 
myth of the cold war is that the Communist 
bloc is a monolith composed of governments 
Which are not really governments at all but 
Organized conspiracies.” It is a terrible truth 
&nd not a monstrous myth that all these 
Bovernments came into power through Com- 
munist subversive conspiracy or through im- 
Position by the Soviet armies. They are for- 
eign-imposed regimes. Moscow created the 
myth about their “monolithic unity” in order 
to mislead the Western World into believing 
that they have popular support. Hence, 
when the Senator fails to distinguish between 
the peoples of these countries and the regimes 
Which oppress them, he, in effect, accepts this 

unist myth as reality. Let none forget 
the East German revolt of June 17, 1953, the 
turbulence in Poland, unrest in Czechoslo- 
Vakia and the revolution in Hungary. 

From the very moment that the Chinese 
Communists seized power, it was clear that 
Red China could never be just another satel- 
lite. The serious rift with Peiping, the di- 
Visions in world communism, the severe ag- 
ricultural crisis and other serious economic 
aificulties within the U.S.S.R. have forced 

w to be less rigid in its relations with 
its European satellites. But it is no myth 
that Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
Many, Hungary, Poland and Romania are 
still occupied by the Soviet Army. In Hun- 
Bary, the Soviet Army of occupation totals 
40,000. These foreign troops are not help- 
ing Hungary evolve “toward a free and open 
Society.” And in that most “liberal” of all 

t satellites, Poland, the Gomulka re- 
Bime has been stepping up its repressive 
Measures against those seeking the advance- 
ment of freedom. Yet on the basis of the 
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Senator’s fiexible approach, our Govern- 
ment would support the dictatorial regimes 
rather than the forces fighting for freedom. 

There have been important changes within 
the Communist countries and in the rela- 
tions between the Communist powers. 
These changes were made in order to preserve 
and consolidate the corroding dictatorships. 
But not a single one of these foreign-imposed 
regimes is “evolving toward a free and open 
society” or discontinuing support of the 
worldwide triumph of Communist tyranny. 
To the extent that any of these changes have 
improved conditions for the people, they 
have come in response to popular pressure 
and struggle and not as a result of preferred 
or flexible treatment of the dictatorial re- 
gimes by any Western country. 

Senator FULBRIGHT in his talk specifically 
proposed that our country accept “the con- 
tinued existence of the Castro regime as 
distasteful nuisance, but not as an intoler- 
able danger so long as the nations of the 
hemisphere are prepared to meet their obli- 
gations of collective defense ‘under the Rio 
treaty.” While emphasizing that Castro is 
no threat to the United States, the Senator 
recognized that “Cuban communism” does 
pose a grave threat to other Latin American 
countries. His failure to realize that any 
dangerous threat to our Latin American 
neighbors is a threat to us can only en- 
courage and strengthen the subversive Cas- 
troite forces financed and trained by Mos- 
cow who are continuing their conspiracy 
designed to destroy the democratic institu- 
tions and leaders in Latin America. It is 
significant that Castro lost no time in wel- 
coming the Senator's notion of reality“ and 
“flexibility” in regard to his totalitarian 
regime, 

Mr. Fuiericnt seems to have missed the 
most important lesson of the postwar era. 
Soviet aggression and expansion westward 
have been deterred by Western unity and 
strength and not by the liberalization of 
any Communist regime. When Khru- 
shchev’s Russia and Mao’s China become 
peaceful and democratic, Uke the German 
Federal Republic and Japan have become, 
then and then only should our Government 
help them overcome their difficulties. The 
fact that Moscow has joined us in conduct- 
ing scientific projects in the snowy wastes of 
the Antarctic is no proof of its having be- 
come truly peaceful. 

After the Fulbright address, Secretary of 
State Rusk hastened to remind the Nation 
that Soviet ground and nuclear forces are 
at the ready on the doorsteps of Western 
Europe and that, tn the absence of assured 
arrangements for the mutual reduction of 
arms, it would be foolhardy to dismantle the 
military strength of NATO. The Soviet 
Government has yet to negotiate seriously 
on such yital problems as disarmament and 
self-determination for the German people. 
However, even in the face of these unpleas- 
ant realities, the Senator insists that, in a 
perverse way, we have grown rather attached 
to the cold war and prefer military rockets 
to public schools and moonflights to urban 
renewal. f 


It is high time to put aside all myths and 
face the realities confronting our country. 
The strongest and most aggressive military 
power in Europe is a Communist power—the 
U.S.S.R. This is no myth. The strongest 
and most aggressive military power in Asia is 
a Communist power—Mao's China. This is 
reality. The strongest and most aggressive 
military force in Latin America today is a 
Communist power—that distasteful nul- 
sance—Castro'’s Cuba. This is far more than 
a distasteful nuisance. The divisions in the 
Communist camp will serve to strengthen 
the free world only if we exploit them in the 
cause of peace and freedom. On the other 
hand, the divisions and illusions in the 
Western camp, if continued, will invite new 
Communist aggressions. At this moment in 
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history, the paramount task of the free world 
is to assure superior strength and restore its 
unity of policy and action. 

GEORGE MEANY. 


Mexican Academy of International Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
recently greatly honored by being chosen 
as the recipient of an award from the 
Mexican Academy of International Law. 
The Academy’s “Order of Law and Cul- 
ture” bestowed upon me an honorary 
doctorate, a decoration which is awarded 
by the Mexican Academy of Inter- 
national Law to persons who have 
rendered service in the field of inter- 
national law, world peace, brotherhood 
and human welfare. 

The award, a beautiful certificate, 
bears the signatures of the Honorable 
Miguel Aleman, the former President of 
Mexico; Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, former 
Secretary of State of Mexico and one of 
the great statesmen of the Western 
Hemisphere; Dr. Luis G. Sevilla, presi- 
dent of the Mexican Academy of Inter- 
national Law, and other dignitaries. All 
of these men are sincere friends of the 
United States and supporters of de- 
mocracy. 

Needless to say, Iam very grateful for 
this signal honor bestowed upon me. I 
shall cherish it all my life. In the mean- 
time, I shall continue all efforts to main- 
tain the best possible relations between 
our country and our good neighbor south 
of the Rio Grande. 

In this connection, it is very timely to 
insert into the Record a brief article on 
the Mexican Academy of International 
Law, its history and some of the dis- 
tinguished Mexican leaders associated 
with it. The article is written by Mr. 
Fred A. Orleans, a well-known inter- 
national attorney and former law 
partner of Dr. Padilla. Dr. Orleans has 
lived in Mexico for many years and is 
recognized as an authority on U.S. 
Latin American relations. He is a 
writer, economist, and also a member of 
the Academy. I am placing his article 
in the RECORD: 

THE Mexican ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL 
Ñ Law 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

Miguel Hidalgo proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Mexico on September 18, 1810. His 
legal adviser was Ignacio Aldama, an attor- 
ney, who on the inception of the war for 
independence became appointed the first 
attorney general of an independent Mexico. 

When the first independent government of 
Mexico became established in Guadalajara, 
Ignacio Aldama was requested to formulate 
the foreign policy of Mexico He assem- 
bled the most distinguished and well-known 
jurists of the time and established a Perma- 
nent Seminary of Study of International 
Law. Thus at the end of 1810 the Mexican 
Academy of International Law was created. 

The academy formulated the doctrine of 
international law for the Government of 
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Mexico, who, through the voice of Hidalgo, 
presented same and it became the declara- 
tion of foreign policy of Mexico. This dec- 
laration was delivered to the Government 
of Spain in March 1811 and it enunciated 
the principles of law which have been in 
force until our present era and which have 
formed the bases of international law in 
America, covering the following: 

(a) The right of self-determination of all 
people. 

(b) The right of all countries to be masters 
of their own destiny. 

(c) The rights of nations to have their re- 
spective rights respected by others as the 
basis of peace. 

(d) Nonintervention. 

(e) Universal cordiality. 

(f) Equality in diplomatic treatment. 

In 1811 the first president of Mexican Acad- 
emy of International Law, Ignacio Aldama 
was appointed Ambassador at Large of Mex- 
ico to negotiate an alliance with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and various 
European countries. He was betrayed dur- 
ing his journey and delivered to the 
Spaniards. Along with Hidalgo, Aldama was 
killed by the Spaniards in 1811, and both 
their heads were exhibited in the fortress of 
Granaditas in the city.of Guanajuato. Thus 
the first president of the Mexican Academy of 
International Law became one of the heroes 
of the war of independence and a martyr of 
Mexico. The academy was honored by the 
fact that 14 of the original 19 attorney found- 
ers died in the struggle for Mexico to obtain 
its independence. 

The academy has been in existence for 152 


years. 

The most distinguished jurists in interna- 
tional law have been and are now members of 
the academy. One of its presidents was the 
great Benito Juarez, “the benefactor of 
America.” Among its present honorary 
members are prominent personalities of the 
world, including the Emporer of Ethiopla; 
Dr, Henry Spaak, the founder of the Union 
of European Countries; and several Presi- 
dents of Latin American Republics. The 
honorary president of the academy is Dr. 
Miguel Aleman, former President of Mexico, 
and one of the truly great men in the history 
of Mexico, 

Among its directors are included the most 
distinguished jurists of Mexico. To name 
but two: Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, who has long 
been known as the “Chancellor of the 
Americas” and Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, for- 
mer director of UNESCO. 

In 1960, in a solemn ceremony that took 
place at the Castle of Chapultepec, the Mexi- 
can Academy of International Law com- 
memorated its 150th anniversary by creat- 
ing the “Mexican Order of Law and Culture.” 
This is the only organization of its kind and 
it was immediately registered among inter- 
national organizations. 

The “Mexican Order of Law and Culture” 
is a decoration awarded to those who 
through international law, diplomatic serv- 
ice, or international merits, have done some- 
thing substantial for the advancement of 
world peace, fraternity of all people, and 
general welfare of humanity. 

The highest decoration is the “Great Col- 
lar” which has been presented to two Presi- 
dents of the Republic of Mexico and several 
chiefs of state. The “Great Cross” is be- 
stowed upon ambassadors who through their 
efforts have promoted international har- 
mony. 

It is worthy to mention that the “Great 
Collar” was bestowed upon its founder, Ig- 
nacio Aldama, and this collar is deposited 
in the crypt of heroes in Guanajuato. The 
“Great Collar” of President Benito Juarez 
is now exhibited in the National Palace in 
Mexico. The President of Mexico, Lic. Lopez 
Mateos, as well as the former President 
Miguel Aleman, wear their collars of this 
order, 
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The chancellor or governor of the order 
is Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, former Secretary of 
State of Mexico. 


Dr. Dexter Perkins, America’s Professor 
of History at the University of 
Rochester, Sums It Up on His 75th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my great thrills as a college student at 
the University of Rochester in Rochester, 
New York, back in the 1930’s was to be 
able to sit at the feet of a great teacher 
and great historian, Dr. Dexter Perkins. 
I feel sure that my interest in public 
affairs and in politics stems very largely 
from an excitement first generated by 
Dr. Perkins through his enthusiastic 
and lively view of world and national 
affairs. 

Approaching now his 75th birthday 
and still as/active in mind and body as 
ever, Dr. Perkins took occasion the other 
day in an interview with the Rochester 
Democrat & Chronicle to sum up his views 
of the present and the future. 

I am honored to include this article 
by John Heisner, which appeared in the 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle of Sun- 
day, April 26, under leave to extend my 
remarks. 

Vrew From His 75TH YEAaR—DR. PERKINS 
Sums It Up: PEACE AND PROSPERITY 
(By John Heisner) 

With a 75th birthday coming up soon, Dr. 
Dexter Perkins paused the other afternoon to 
take a good look at the Nation and the world. 

One of Rochester's more noted men of 
history says that he feels the world's future 
lies in constantly striving for improvement. 
Thus he describes himself as neither pessi- 
mistic nor optimistic, but rather he feels 
that he is an amellorist.“ 

Sitting in the quiet of his living room 
Dr. Perkins explained that he sees a highly 
prosperous Western society in the years 
ahead and yet feels that what he calls the 
chasm between the “have” nations and those 
in the throes of undevelopment is enormous 
and, as it grows, so grows trouble. 

On the subject of Red China, Dr. Perkins 
disagrees with the noted historian and phi- 
losopher Arnold Toynbee, who, in a Demo- 
crat and Chronicle article on April 12 pre- 
dicted that that nation would be the 
strongest single national power by the year 
2000. And while discussing China he 
brushed another subject dear to him; 
planned parenthood. 

The Chinese, he feels, do not have the 
material resources to take over or even 
threaten the top spot of power. And besides 
they are “breeding like rabbits,” which can 
only hinder them. 

It would take all the columns in a Sunday 
paper to list the achievements, associations 
and things that have happened to Dr. Per- 
Kins, And if the vitality displayed by this 
gentleman during our talk is any sign, the 
list will continue to grow for many years. 

Since joining the University of Rochester 
faculty as a young instructor in 1915, Dr. 
Perkins has become internationally known 
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as an authority on American diplomatic his- 
tory, the Monroe Doctrine, and a host of 
other subjects. 

He has taken so many trips to Europe that 
he could probably sleep through the next 
one and not miss a thing. 

Dr. Perkins retired in 1954 after 28 years 
as chairman of the university's history de- 
partment, but from that year to 1959 he was 
John L. Senior, professor of American civili- 
zation at Cornell University. In 1950 he 
founded the Salzburg, Austria, Seminar of 
American Studies, hoping to give European 
students a clearer understanding of our 
country. He was president of the seminar 
for a number of years. In 1945-46 he became 
the first occupant of the chair of American 
history and institutions at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England. 

Obviously, this man’s history doesn't end 
with any of these achievements. 4 

He hopes to lecture in England in the 
spring of 1965, he says happily, after ex- 
plaining that he will do the same this fall 
at Wells College. The man will be 75 June 


20 and looks and acts a generation younger. 


He bears, as he has been told many times, 
an almost unnerving resemblance to Winston 
Churchill, And like Churchill, Dr. Perkins 
3 1 opinions about things in this 
world, 


He sees the Eastern and Western alliances 
slowly dissolving as various satellite nations 
in the East operate more freely within their 
systems and Western allies, also feeling the 
need for independent action—De Gaulle, for 
a big instance—take actions more to their 
own interest. This explains the England- 
Cuba bus deal, among recent cases, which 
may not set too well with us. 

However, he does not foresee—and he 
stresses that in this as with all his thoughts 
a change could occur any day as things hap- 
pen about the globe—a situation in which 
the United States and Russia have to join 
forces against a powerful China or in what 
some prophets have indicated might become 
a “War of the Races.” : 

“Nuclear weapons—notice I stress weapons, 
not just power—are at least a generation 
away for China,” he said. Then he asked: 

“Would Russia tolerate a nuclear China?” 

Dr. Perkins is not optimistic about the 
problems of the undeveloped nations. 
“Many lack the natural resources and don't 
have a substantial scale of technical skills 
to call on. And there is no assurance of 
honest government in many of those new na- 
tions.” Here he again mentioned the pop- 
ulation problem as being important. 

He thinks the best chance for develop- 
ment lies in Latin America. “If those na- 
tions,” he maintains, “can control their cur- 
rencies, as the Brazilians have not done. 
and can adopt reasonable attitudes to 
foreign capital, there are substantial pos- 
sibilities for development.” 

For our part he considers foreign aid not 
too heavy a gamble to take. He calls it a 
“matter of international helpfulness,” 

Dr. Perkins’ range of interests is probably 
limitless. While we talked in his 316 Oxford 
Street home, he constantly lighted and re- 
lighted the same stubby cigar, and allowed 
the discussion to range throughout the 
world, from population and poverty prob- 
lems to his wife's card-playing ability. And 
we ended up as most such discussions do, 
on politics. 

Dr. Perkins expressed some concern, al- 
though not too much because he is of an- 
other political faith, over the dilemma of 
the national Republican party. “The Re- 
publicans don't seem to know just where 
they are going,” he sald. He feels that it 
will take a social upheaval to remove the 
Democrats from power, just as it took a 
depression to effectively end an extended 
period of mostly Republican rule. 

We d for a moment into the enor- 
mous subject of civil rights, a subject which 
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simply couldn't be touched in the moment 
or two we had left. But he did, perhaps, 
Sum up his feelings and thoughts on that 
Subject when he said, “I think our Negro 
People are wonderful in the American way 
in which they are going about the job. The 
dignity and wisdom of the top leadership 
is something marvelous and deserving of 
comment.” 

With that we shook hands, he cocked his 
head in that Churchillian manner of his, 
and returned to that quiet living room to 
Challenge the leadership of his wife in an 
altogether different field. 

When the interview had begun he had been 
getting beaten by his charming wife at a 
Card game called Russian Bank. Now he 
Was about to apply some supreme individual 
effort toward improvement of that situation. 


Economic Utopia Ahead? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 10, 1964 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
Posal made recently by a group of econ- 
Omists and union leaders calling for pay 
Without work is discussed in connection 
With the elimination of poverty in the 
following article by R. O. Beckman as it 
appeared in the Ft. Lauderdale News, 
April 13, 1964. I recommend it to my 
Colleagues: 

Vinracz Years—Economic UTOPIA AHEAD? 
(By R. O. Beckman) 

Elimination of poverty, proposed by the 
President, faces many obstacles. Last week 
another roadblock was thrown in its path by 
a group of economists and union leaders 
With the claim that automation has broken 
the link between jobs and income. They 
Proposed to to LBJ. that the Government 
Pay everyone an income whether he works 
or not. 

The new economic utopia is expected to 
follow the application of cybernetics, the sci- 
ence that substitutes musclepower with ma- 
Chines. An adequate income ts proposed for 
all. The “workless” paycheck will be a novel 

for millions of retirees already forced 

into an unsatisfactory life of leisure. It will 

Also provide beer and skittles for some of the 

blue-collar workers to whom any work is an 

ation. In a workless world it would 

appear that the rest of the population is like- 
ly to die of boredom. 

The proposal of the freewheeling econo- 
Mists suggests a world in which a few mas- 

will sit in ivory control towers and 
direct the operation of both machines and 
of human robots regimented into futile idle- 
ness, No pro are made as to how the 
Needed funds will be obtained nor whether 
a work-minded world can be transformed 
into one of leisure. 

The English writer and critic, John Rus- 

once said: “Distribute the earth as you 
Will, the principal question remains—Who is 
to dig it? Which of us is to do the hard 
and dirty work for the rest, and for what 
Pay? Who * * * the pleasant and clean 
Work? Who is to do no work, and for what 
Pay?" The Western civilization is convinced 
that, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread": purposeful labor has become a 
traditional part of its religion. The retire- 
ment world has already become a partial 

um—now a blanket of impotent indo- 
tance is to be spread over our wage earn- 
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Those who question the economic astrolo- 
gers are asking: How can poverty be elim- 
inated when there is no longer any incentive 
to perform the labor needed to prevent it? 
A recent Gallup poll indicated only 1 in 
10 persons thought poverty could ever be 
done away with. A large majority thought 
that deprivation is due to lack of effort rather 
than circumstances beyond a person's con- 
trol. 

CAUSE SAME 

Among older persons the cause of poverty 
is much the same as in the case of young- 
er persons with one outstanding exception 
large numbers are in need because of creep- 
ing inflation, a condition beyond their con- 
trol. In their old age, pensions and other 
incomes buy half of what might have been 
expected in earlier years. 

Privation can and will be minimized with 
intelligent guidance rather than gratuities 
on the part of Government. The injunction: 
“For ye have the poor always with ye" is 
more likely to become a dead phrase if self- 
inspired physical and mental labor con- 
tinues to be regarded as a needed virtue. 


Israel’s 16th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of Israel's 16th anniversary 
celebration, held Thursday evening, 
April 16, at the Educational Alliance, 
197 East Broadway, New York City, un- 
der the auspices of the New Era Club— 
Israel Cummings Forum, Abraham 
Schlacht, publisher of the East Side 
News, a publication with wide circula- 
tion throughout my congressional dis- 
trict, delivered before a crowded gather- 
ing a salute to our friend in the Near 
East. It is with pleasure that I insert 
Mr. Schlacht's address in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Israel Consul General Judith Bellin, 
Rabbi Seymour Nulman, Mr. and Mrs. Israel 
Cummings, George Palley, Congressman 
Leonard Farbstein, Mannes Lipski, George 
Freedman and dear neighbors: 

It is with a deep sense of elation that I 
stand before you to express my sentiments 
in regard to Israel's 16th birthday. Men- 
tion of this special day makes my heart and 
yours pulsate with great joy. 

It brings to mind the struggles and trib- 
ulations of this young nation since it was 
founded in 1948, and the great progress it 
has achieved since then. 

It is almost hard to believe how a little 
nation, with all the odds against it, could 
have overcome most of its difficulties and 
won the respect and admiration of freedom- 
loving countries the world over. 

Israel may be small in point of wealth, 
military power, population or material re- 
sources when compared with other nations, 
but in gallantry and perseverance, in intel- 
lectuality and spiritual grandeur, she can 
match them anytime, if left alone to pursue 
ths paths of peace and goodwill. 

To be sure, Israel is a comparatively young 
nation. She is only 16 years old. In point 
of history, such a measure of time is in- 
finitely too short to determine in any way 
the growth, development, and the future of 
any nation. But in the case of Israel she 
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has performed wonders which would have 
been considered impossible 16 years ago. 

There were nations that predicted her 
early death, but these evil prophets were 
fooled, because they did not haye the capa- 
city to understand the undying dedication 
of the Israel people. 

The citizens of Israel love their land in- 
tensely. They are an indomitable people. 
They have suffered the deepest sorrows and 
afflictions of any race. They have endured 
every conceivable torture in the catalog of 
atrocities. They remember with trepidation 
how thousands of their fellow victims— 
fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters—had 
been forcibly driven out of their homes and 
into the streets by ruthless storm troopers, 
compelling them to march, six or seven 
abreast, with upraised hands for many long 
hours, to be finally carted away in freight 
trains to distant places for extinction. 

They recall with vividness how many of 
their beloved ones had been thrown into 
huge burning furnaces in order to carry 
out Nazi Germany's attempt to wipe out 
every remnant of the Jewish race. 

No wonder the Israeli people have been 
hardened, toughened, chastened by their past 
experiences, and are alert to any imminent 
danger to their homeland. They face the 
future grimly, confidently, prepared, because 
they know that they must not, dare not, 
experience the horrows of the past. But 
they cherish their land, the birthplace of 
their freedom, and their hopes are focused 
upon the future. 

Strangely enough, Israel is faced with a 
dilemma, with a paradox, with a contradic- 
tion. She wants peace with her Arab neigh- 
bors, but cannot have it. She extends the 
hand of friendship, but it is spurned. Not- 
withstanding the fact that she was created 
by the United Nations, her Arab neighbors 
have proclaimed to the world that Israel 
must be destroyed at such time in the future 
as is most suitable for them. 

The Arab nations seem to pay no atten- 
tion to the U.N., even though they belong 
to it and are pledged under the charter to 
settle their disputes by peaceful means. 
Since they manifest such indifference to this 
world organization, and since they look to 
our country for economic and financial as- 
sistance, might it not be a good idea for the 
President of the United States to intervene 
and set in motion peace negotiations to ad- 
just the basic differences between Israel and 
the Arab world? This is a simple suggestion 
worth refiecting upon, 

The Arab world looks upon Israel with dire 
forebodings—and with good reason. It can- 
not afford to expose its people with its ram- 
pant ignorance and poverty to the gaze of 
the Israelis, with their splendid culture, their 
throbbing cities, and their high standards of 
living. It will exert every conceivable pres- 
sure to thwart Israel's attempt to prosper 
asa nation. 

Israel’s rapid growth and expansion are 
a thorn to the Arab countries. Because of 
that, the Arab leaders are planning to divert 
the flow of water in Lebanon and Syria so 
that Israel will not be able to use sufficient 


-water from the Sea of Galilee and thus pre- 


vent her from irrigating the Negev Desert, 
so vital of her existence. King Hussein of 
Jordan, now visiting the United States, has 
said the other day that Israel's plans to divert 
water would “bring more inhabitants to the 
Negev and thus increase the mortal danger 
which the Arabs already feel as a result of the 
existence of Israel.” a 
Israel is at heart a peace-loving nation, 
which recognizes the folly and futility of 
war. Someday the Arab nations will learn 
to their regret that it is better, for the 
good of all, to live at peace than to be at 
war, After all that has been said, we must 
not forget that tonight is a joyous occasion. 
It is Israel's “Sweet Sixteenth Birthday. 
What a fine gesture it would be to pay her 
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homage by purchasing Israeli bonds or mak- 
ing contributions to the United Jewish 
Appeal. If your duty to this gallant little 
nation is fulfilled, then you can truly say 
with pride: “We too have done our share 
to advance the cause of Israel.” 


In Memory of Ist Lt. James R. Foster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, 1964, in Scotland Neck, N.C., a 
plaque from the grateful citizens of that 
community was dedicated in memory of 
Ist Lt. James R. Foster, a Marine Attack 
Squadron 225 pilot who died from inju- 
ries when his plane crashed near the 
town on March 20, 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, this young marine from 
Wichita Falls, Tex., performed a great 
act of heroism which undoubtedly saved 
the lives of many of the citizens of this 
North Carolina community, The jet he 
was flying developed engine trouble near 
Scotland Neck as he was returning to 
Cherry Point from a low-altitude train- 
ing mission. Lieutenant Foster deliber- 
ately delayed ejection until his plane had 
cleared the populated area of Scotland 
Neck, and he died in the crash of his 
plane. He was posthumously awarded 
a Distinguished Flying Cross. 

His lovely mother, Mrs. John R. Fos- 
ter of Wichita Falls, Tex., was in attend- 
ance at the dedication ceremony. She 
later traveled to Washington, where it 
was my pleasure to. accompany her to 
the White House. President Johnson in- 
vited her for a visit in his office, and 
spent a great deal of his time in talking 
with Mrs. Foster. 

Mr. Speaker, the dedicatory remarks 
in Scotland Neck were delivered by Mr. 
W. E. Debnam, of Greenville, N.C., a 
well-known news commentator in that 
area, and a fine public-spirited citizen. I 
present the outstanding address he de- 
livered on that occasion: 

Appress By W. E. DesnaM, GREENVILLE, N. O. 
IN Memory or ist Lr. JaMes R. FOSTER 
Madam President, loved ones of the hero 

to whom we pay tribute, gentlemen of 

the military and citizens of the fine 
town of Scotland Neck, as I stand here this 
afternoon I am humbled by the realization 
that I am standing, and we are gathererd, 
in the presence—in the spiritual presence— 

of the young man who a little less than a 

year ago gave his life to defend the liberties 

of all of us and, more immediately, to save 
the lives of some of us gathered here. 

I can fee] the presence of Marine pilot, ist 
Lt. James R. Foster—his spiritual presence— 
and I know you can feel it too and it fills 
me, as I know it does you, with a deep sense 
of humility and gratitude. 

I am humbled, too, by the realization of 
my own inadequacy to put into words any 
really fitting tribute to his act of supreme 
sacrifice and his memory. 

It is fitting, it is eminently fitting, that 
an expression of this community's apprecia- 
tion of and gratitude for Lieutenant Foster's 
act of sacrifice should be perpetuated by the 
bronze plaque on display here. 
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It is eminently fitting, too, that this plaque 
should be displayed in the foyer of the Scot- 
land Neck High School where, let us hope, 
down through the long generations the boys 
and girls of this fine community will pause 
before it from time to time to read the words 
there and, from the reading, gain increased 
realization of and devotion to those prin- 
ciples for which Lieutenant Foster, to bor- 
row the words of Abraham Lincoln, gave the 
last full measure of devotion. 

This chalienge to rededication, my friends, 
is not limited to the high school boys and 
girls of this and future generations. 

There are some of us more advanced in 
years, some to whom our high school days 
are but a fading memory, who need to read 
and read again these words to renew our own 
appreciation of and dedication to the prin- 
ciples of service to our Nation and our fel- 
low man for which Lieutenant Foster had the 
courage to give his life. 

There are many kinds of courage, and 
many definitions. 

One I like is by George Farquhar: Cour- 
age,” he says, “is an independent spark from 
heaven's bright throne, by which the soul 
stands raised, triumphant, high, alone.” 

That definition, it seems to me, applies 
especially to the kind of courage displayed 
by Lieutenant Foster at that moment when, 
high and alone at the controls of his jet 
attack plane, engaged in what had been until 
then an ordinary low-level navigation exer- 
cise, the plane’s engine suddenly froze while 
over Scotiand Neck and he was confronted 
with the decision of whether to eject im- 
mediately and make sure of saving his own 
life or stay at the controls long enough to 
make sure his plane crashed in an unpopu- 
lated area. 

The date was March 20. 

It was at the beginning of spring and that 
morning as he soared over our North Caro- 
lina countryside, Lieutenant Foster, who had 
observed his 24th birthday less than 2 
months before, must have enjoyed the ex- 
perience of witnessing again and being a part 
of the annual miracle of the world’s re- 
awakening—that beautiful season of the year 
when in all of nature the accent is on life 
and growing things. 

It was then that Lieutenant Foster, in the 
springtime of his own lifespan, had to make 
his great decision: He had to choose between 
the certain saving of his own life or 
death to save the lives of others. ` 

He chose the latter course and it cost him 
his life. 

Of what was born Lieutenant Foster's 
courage—the courage that prompted him, 
contrary to the inborn instinct of self-preser- 
vation, to risk his own life to save others? 

No one can answer that question for sure. 

But one can speculate upon it. 

I think one thing that prompted that de- 
cision—and he had to make it in a matter 
of seconds—was the training he got during 
the years after he joined the Marine Corps 
on March 1, 1958. 

And I take this occasion to salute his com- 
rades in arms gathered here this afternoon 
and all others of the military everywhere— 
especially those who fly and maintain the 
planes, some of them big, some of them small, 
all of them fast and getting faster, that are 
our first line of defense. 

Their's is strenuous and hazardous duty 
a fact some of us at times forget. 

Remember it the next time you look up and 
see the long vapor trail of a military plane 
etched high against the sky. 

And remember, too, the next time you are 
disturbed by a sonic boom that that’s the 
sound a plane and its crew make defending 
our freedom. 

But Lieutenant Foster was 19 years old 
when he joined the Marine Corps. The 
Corps had him only 5 years. 

That day he signed up, his character, the 
kind of boy he was, the kind of man he 
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would be, had already been decided. And 
who and what molded that character? 

We don't have to speculate as to the answer 
to that question. 

It was molded, my friends, as is being 
molded the character of millions of other 
boys and girls throughout this land of ours, 
by the year after year training by precept 
and example of his parents. 

I quote now one brief excerpt from a let- 
ter from Lieutenant Foster’s mother to a 
friend in Scotland Neck: 

“Jimmie was born January 29, 1939, in 
Wichita Falls, Tex., and died March 20, 1963. 
He was baptized into the First Baptist 
Church when he was 8 years old.“ 

What volumes are told in that simple 
statement. There's no need of my enlarging 
upon it. 

We are honored to have Lieutenant 
Foster's mother—Mrs. Cora Foster—with us 
this afternoon and we salute her for the 
vital role she played in the making of the 
man to whom we pay tribute. 

The grass is green now on the grave of 
marine pilot, Ist Lt. James R. Foster. 

Another spring is almost here. 

Soon this assembly will end and each will 
go his or her separate way leaving an empty 
building with a new bronze plaque, upon 
the wall, a plaque upon which is engraved 
a terse report of how a young man gave his 
life In order that others might live. 

But as we go, let there be engraved too in 
our minds and upon our hearts the lasting 
memory and appreciation of his sacrifice. 

Thank you. 

With love and appreciation, 
W. E. DEBNAM. 


New York State Bar Favors Federal Pay 


Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement of the New York 
State Bar Association urging increased 
salaries for Federal Judges and Members 
of Congress, a statement in which I 
wholeheartedly concur: 

RELEASE No. 35 


ALBANY, April 21, 1964—The Executive 
Committee of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation today urged the Congress of the 
United States “to provide appropriate in- 
creases in the compensation of Federal 
Judges and Members of Congress.” 

Adoption of the resolution was urged by 
Lawrence E. Walsh of New York City, State 
Bar Vice President for the First Judicial Dis- 
trict and chairman of the Bar's Committee 
on Judiciary. 

In asking for the increased pay for Judges, 
Mr. Walsh noted that Federal District Court 
Judges presently receive $22,500, while those 
on the U.S. Court of Appeals are paid $25,500 
annually. This compares with salaries of 
Justices of the New York Supreme Court 
which range from $28,500 to $34,500, while 
Supreme Court Justices serving on appellate 
division benches receive from $30,500 to 
$37,500. Mr. Walsh noted that Federal Courts 
try a great many cases in which State Courts 
have equal jurisdiction, thus reducing the 
load of those cases in New York State 
tribunals. 

With respect to congressional salaries, Mr. 
Walsh pointed out the trend to longer ses- 
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sions has increased the living expenses of 
Members of Congress while reducing their 
ability to earn income from private employ- 
ment between sessions. He added that the 
increased cost of campaigning alone was 
creating an additional financial handicap to 
Members and to those seeking election. 


Yesterday’s Sin Is Tomorrow's Virtue— 
How Come? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord an editorial from the publication 
Leather and Shoes of October 19, 1963, 
entitied “Yesterday’s Sin Is Tomorrow's 
Virtue—How Come?” 

The editorial points out some of the 
evils of the outrageous price-fixing bill 
erroneously titled “The Quality Stabili- 
zation Bill“: 

Yesrerpay’s SIN Is Tomorrow’s VIRTUE— 
How Come? 


Remember the little logics we used to be 
taught in economics? Like, for instance, 
that price was the result of the forces of sup- 
Ply and demand meeting in the marketplace 
and that the United States maintained 
its commerce at a high level of growth and 
Prosperity through something called free en- 
terprise. Ah, that was the uncomplicated 
Stuff that memories are made of, truisms far 
too unsophisticated for today’s world. 

A professor of political science, economics, 
logic, or philosophy might be hard pressed 
to explain to his teenage son why, in the re- 
Cent past, administrators of certain large 
Manufacturing concerns were prosecuted by 
the Federal Government for the crime of 
“fixing prices.” If, within a few months, the 
Same Federal Government not only gives its 
blessings to price fixing but has Congress 
Planning to make price fixing both legal and 
Moral by law. 

Currently, the measure before Congress is 
known by a most inaccurate title—the qual- 
ity stabilization bill. 

According to a recent editorial in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

“A ‘quality stabilization bill,’ a citizen 
Might suppose, would be a bill having some- 
thing to do with quality stabilization. But 
that’s where said citizen would betray his 
innocence of legislative namesmanship.” 

Continuing, the editorial points out that 
the bill is “a plain old-fashioned price-fixing 
bill dressed up in a new name.” According 
to the Herald Tribune, today’s proposed 
Quality stabilization measure is “what used 
to be called fair trade until the silly sham 
of that monicker got across to the public, 
then masqueraded in the last Congress as a 
fair competitive practice bill... 

Reportedly, the legislation has been op- 
Posed by the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Department of Commerce, the Justice De- 
Partment, the President's Consumers’ Ad- 
Visory Council, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the AFL-CIO, and the American Farm 
Bureau, 

Certainly every retailer and every footwear 
Manufacturer, particularly those producing 
branded merchandise, should take a long, 

look at what the proposed measure 
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Regardless of what imaginative name it 
carries, a bill of the quality-stabilization ilk 
is a blantant attack on the right to com- 
pete—the right to a pursuit of economic 
happiness. 

Essentially, a measure such as this would 
make it most difficult, to say the least, for 
discounters to continue the trend toward 
upgrading merchandise, They would be 
prohibited from offering branded merchan- 
dise at prices below that of traditional 
outlets. 

How serious is this situation in the eyes of 
discounters? Modern Retailer, trade paper 
serving the discount and self-service de- 
partment store field, recently carried as its 
page 1 lead story an article headlined, 
“Discounters Form 11-Man Committee To 
Fight Passage of ‘Fair Trade’ Bill.” 

This committee plans, as part of its over- 
all campaign, Congressional liaison, publica- 
tion of educational booklets, and the dis- 
tribution of printed matter to key organiza- 
tions and the general public. 

Support is due these people. They are 
beginning a fight which far transcends pro- 
tection of the discount industry. Involved 
is the principle of basic economic freedom 
upon which pivots the concept of our capi- 
talistic enterprise. 


Michigan City News Dispatch Says, 
“Enlarge This Aid Program” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp the following editorial from a recent 
issue of the Michigan City (Ind.) News 
Dispatch concerning one aspect of our 
foreign aid program: 

ENLARGE THIS Alp PROGRAM 


The $3.4 billion foreign aid program which 
President Johnson submitted to Congress 
cuts or holds the line in most fields. But in 
one it asks a whopping increase from 6180 
million to $300 million. 

Government wants to enlarge the major- 
risk guarantees given to qualified American 
firms which are willing to launch private 
enterprises in underdeveloped countries. 

Normally, such guarantees might be un- 
desirable. The essence of free enterprise is 
calculated risk for reasonable gain. Judg- 
ment backed with money can become careless 
when risks are removed or lessened. Simi- 
larly, there is less pressure for crisply effi- 
cient operation. 

But these are not normal times—particu- 
larly in Latin America where there is critical 
need for development and economic common- 
sense. One can hardly blame private firms 
for shunning enterprises which risk expropri- 
ation, as in Cuba, or dilution by inflation, as 
in Brazil. 

Thus, major-risk guarantees are both de- 
sirable and necessary if these countries are 
to get stable economics built on a solid base 
of healthy private industries forced by com- 
petition to sustain themselves. 

Without the risk-reward, sink-or-swim 
spirit of free enterprise, ald poured into un- 
derdeveloped countries tends to dribble end- 
lessly down ratholes. 

When coupled with private capitalism, as 
in the risk-guarantee program, our aid dol- 
lars are more wisely spent. Congress should 
go along with the requested enlargement 
of this phase of foreign aid. 
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Civil Rights Bill—Titles V and VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
once again the New York Times has 
done us and the American people a serv- 
ice by its editorial on the civil rights 
bill. Today’s editorial discusses the 
much misunderstood title—title VI. I 
urge all my colleagues to take the 
time to read the following editorial: 
[From the New TARARE) Times, May 7, 

] 


Civ Ricuts Bui—IV 


Continuing our detailed analysis of the 
civil rights bill as it now stands before the 
Senate, we examine today titles V and VI. 

Title V provides merely for extending the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission for an- 
other 4 years, almost a routine matter. 

*But title VI deals with a much more difi- 
cult and complex question: discrimination 
by State and local officials in the use of Fed- 
eral aid funds. This is a particularly trou- 
bling problem that has agitated Congress for 
years. An elaborate mechanism to deal with 
it is set up in the pending bill. 

First it repeals all inconsistent provisions 
of Federal statutes and declares that no 
person shall be subjected to discrimination 
“under any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance.” Then it di- 
rects agencies handling certain programs, 
not including Federal insurance activities, 
to take definite steps to carry out this pur- 
pose—including, if necessary, termination of 
aid to any institution that continues to dis- 
criminate. 

Actual withholding of funds can come 
only after a series of protective steps. Each 
agency's rules against discrimination must 
be approved by the President before taking 
effect. Before funds are withheld for viola- 
tion of agency rules, there must be an effort 
to obtain voluntary compliance, a hearing 
and 30 days’ notice to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees. Any final decision to 
stop funds is made subject to judicial review. 

The title does not require suspension of 
an aid program to an entire State if one 
county or institution discriminates. The ac- 
tion would be directed only at that place or 
facility. The title has nothing to do with 
Federal installations such as Army camps. 
Its exception to mandatory action for in- 
surance p was written in to make 
clear that the individual farmer’s crop in- 
surance, the citizen's bank deposit insurance 
or the homeowner's mortgage guarantee 
could not be cut off. 

Even with all the safeguards written into 
the title, we admit to some disquiet at the 
idea of cutting off Federal funds. But it is 
important to keep some considerations in 
mind 


One is the unfairness of excluding some 
citizens from the benefits of Government 
funds. When Federal money builds a dam 
and creates a lake in Mississippi, it is out- 
rageous that Negroes should not be allowed 
to swim in it. A second point is that any 
southern community can escape the threat 
of losing Federal support simply by ending 
its racial discrimination and complying with 
the Constitution. 

There is, third, the practical considera- 
tion that the administrator of any Federal 
program will believe in it and will do any- 
thing he can to keep it going. The likeli- 
hood is that in almost every case the Gov- 
ernment would sue to end discrimination in 
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a State facility—as titles III and IV of the 
pending legislation would allow it to do— 
rather than cut off aid. 

The administration originally proposed to 
end the matter there, by authorizing suits. 
But the House felt that action to end dis- 
criminatory use of Federal money should be 
mandatory, not discretionary. We have 
come to the conclusion that if the issue is 
not faced now, it will have to be later. We 
think, on balance, that Congress should make 
its decision now and declare that in the 
rare case of the ultimate choice, no aid is 
better than aid to one race only. 


El Diario-La Prensa” —A Newspaper 
Serves Its Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr, HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission, I want to call the attention of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to an article by Barbara 
Sapinsley, El Diario: Campeon de los 
Boricuas,” which appeared in the maga- 
zine section of the New York Herald 
Tribune on April 26, 1964. El Diario- 
La Prensa” has the largest Spanish- 
language circulation in the Nation. The 
Puerto Rican population of my own 21st 
Congressional District in the Bronx are 
included in this wide circulation. 

This popular and exceptional daily 
paper is well known for its human rela- 
tions department, its splendid coopera- 
tion with the city welfare department 
and the fire and police departments. 
Concerned with all phases of human re- 
lations—including housing and educa- 

— El Diario-La Prensa” has given 
assistance and comfort to thousands of 
American Puerto Rican newcomers to 
the city during its 16 years of ex- 
istence, and continues to do so today 
under the direction of its capable owner, 
Mr. O. Roy Chalk. My fellow Members 
of the Congress will find this article 
interesting and informative: 

Et Drarto: “CAMPEON DE LOS Boricuas” 

(By Barbara Sapinsley) 

Some weeks ago New York newspapers 
reported that a Puerto Rican laborer had 
left a paper bag containing his life’s savings 
in a subway car, His first thought was not, 
as might be expected, to tell the police. He 
headed straight for the offices of El Diario- 
La Prensa, a Spanish-language newspaper 
published daily in New York. Not until the 
newspaper called did the police learn of the 
loss and get a chance to do something about 
it. : 

About the same time, a Puerto Rican fac- 
tory worker was blinded in an explosion at 
his plant. His first step, once the initial 
shock was over, was to visit El Diario. The 
paper found a Spanish-speaking surgeon and 
persuaded him to take the worker's case 
without fee. From a special contingency 
fund, it paid for the man’s bed and other 
hospital charges. 

Yet another Puerto Rican recently arrived 
in New York had selected and paid for a 
small hi-fi stereo combination from a store 
display. He had been given a prewrapped 
carton which, it turned out, contained a 
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phonograph that was neither hi-fi nor stereo. 
When he returned to the store to complain, 
he was brusquely told, That's what you 
bought.“ He went directly to El Diairo, 
which promptly referred the case to the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. The storé suddenly 
discovered its error and exchanged the non- 
hi-fi stereo set for the one the man had 
originally chosen. 

These nonjournalistic deeds are all part 
of a day's work at El Diario, which in its 16 
years of existence has become to New York's 
Puerto Rican community what the Tam- 
many Hall clubhouses were to the newly 
arrived Irish in the 19th century and the 
Landsmonschafts to the Jewish immigrants 
in the early 20th century—a place of refuge 
and sympathy, a problem solver, shield, and 
protector. 

During the past 12 months alone, some 
6.500 people have journeyed through all 
kinds of weather to the newspaper's offices in 
a ramshackle building at Duane and Hudson 
Streets which one housed the now-defunct 
PM. There they wait patiently, sometimes 
for hours, in the corridors outside the win- 
dowless 10- by 14-foot room—scarcely more 
than a generous-size walk-in closet—that is 
the office of Ismael Lopez, a 41-year-old psy- 
chologist and former high school teacher, 
who heads up what El Diario calls its human 
relations department. Hundreds more call 
in or tell their troubles personally to a social 
worker who travels through the five boroughs 
of New York, southern Connecticut, and 
eastern New Jersey in an El Diario mobile 
unit. In the 9 years of its operation, the de- 
partment has helped 100.000 people—about 
one-eighth of the area's Puerto Rican popu- 
lation. 

Except for El Diario, none of the 18 foreign 
language dally newspapers in New York City 
has anything like a human relations depart- 
ment, much less a mobile unit designed to 
listen to readers’ troubles. Il Progresso, the 
city’s only Italian-language daily, used to 
have something like it in the person of one 
Salvatore Pina, a lawyer who handled the 
paper’s legal work and public relations and 
helped out its readers on the side. The big 
question in the 1930's for Il Progresso read- 
ers, publisher Fortune Pope recalls, was how 
to register for the newly legislated social se- 
curity program. In the 1940's it was what to 
do about the Smith Alien Registration Act. 

Similarly, James Vlastos, editor of Atlan- 
tis, one of New York's two Greek-language 
dailies, recalls that 30 years ago Greeks came 
to the paper's offices with enough problems 
to occupy a couple of people, Today one 
man can cope with all the questions—most 
of them about social security, citizenship, 
and immigration—that come up—Vlastos also 
reports, ruefully, that the most popular part 
of his paper today is the obituary page—a 
mark of how old his readership is getting. 

And Adolph Held, 79-year-old general man- 
ager of the Jewish Daily Forward, largest of 
the three Yiddish dailies left in New York, 
says the biggest change in his paper through 
the years is that the lively “Letters to the 
Editor” column is now filled with complaints 
from grandmothers about being neglected by 
their children and grandchildren. When he 
was young, Held says, these same grandmoth- 
ers were complaining about their boyfriends 
and other problems familiar to any reader of 
Ann Landers. Forward readers, he says rare- 
ly turned to the paper for help; they seemed 
to have more confidence in the corner drug- 
gist. 

El Diario’s readers, in sharp contrast, do 
tend to turn to the newspaper for a number 
of reasons—some familiar, some unique, As 
the latest mass arrivals in New York, the 
Puerto Ricans are, of course, lowest in the 
pecking order, But they face problems con- 
siderably more complex than their Irish, 
German, Italian, and Jewish forerunners had. 
When these latter groups were arriving en 
masse in New York, their biggest problem 
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was finding a job at an adequate wage. The 
country was still expanding and a man’s 
hands were effective tools. If his spirit was 
willing and his back was strong, there was, 
more often than not, always something he 
could do. For many mid-20th century new- 
comers in New York, however, willingness to 
work is no longer enough. “Today society 
does not pay for strength,” as Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, head of the Institute of Physical Med- 
icine and Rehabilitation at NYU’s Medical 
Center has observed. “It pays only for two 
things—the skills in your hands and what 
you have in your head.” Meanwhile, the 
ways in which the uninformed and the unin- 
tegrated can be exploited are bigger and bet- 
ter than ever. 

El Diario’s protective role in its readers’ 
lives rests on other ground, too. “The aver- 
age Puerto Rican is brought up to fear God 
and the cops in that order,” says Ismael 
Lopez. (In Puerto Rico the police double 
as truant officers, and parents are Mable to 
fine or imprisonment for the misconduct of 
their children. Thus the policeman as 
bogeyman is a view of him learned early and 
reinforced often.) “The average New York 
policeman doesn't understand this,” Lopez 
says. “He figures that anyone who acts 
scared must be guilty of something.” Thus 
many Puerto Ricans prefer to turn to a news- 
paper that speaks their language than the 
law or, by extension, authority in any form. 

With such things going for it, then, it is 
no surprise that El Diario alone among the 
city’s 18 foreign-language dailies has been 
showing a more or less steady growth trend 
in recent years. It now leads them all in 
circulation (85,000 today versus 20,000 
10 years ago) and has a pass-along reader- 
ship variously estimated at from 4 to 10 
readers per copy. It's editorial staff has 
grown from an original eight to 35. In its 
tabloid format, man in the street writing 
style and heavy reliance on features and 
columnists, El Diario sometimes resembles 
the Daily News, sometimes the Post. For na- 
tional and foreign news it relies on the wire 
services, with particular emphasis on United 
Press International's Spanish wire from Latin 
America. Predictably, many stories are nar- 
rowly angled (a followup story on the death 
of General MacArthur was illustrated with a 
picture of a Puerto Rican boy bearing a 
home-made wreath to the Armory on Park 
Avenue). But El Diario also printed, along 
with most papers outside the Iron Curtain, 
the UPI dispatch from Germany revealing 
Marlene Dietrich's age. 

Elsewhere, El Diario relies on the staples 
of tabloid journalism: an inquiring 
(“El Pueblo Habla”), an advice to the love- 
lorn column (“Consultorio Sentimental”), 
beauty tips (“Para ser mas bella“) and a 
horoscope. Drew Pearson is there in Spanish 
along with Walt Disney's “El Pato Donald” 
and Bud Sagendorf's “Popeye El Marino.” 

But along with these things is El Diario’s 
unmistakable special sense of mission in 
speaking for the Puerto Rican community 
in New York, and being responsive to it. 
While everything else in the paper is in 
Spanish, its editorials are printed in both 
Spanish and English—Spanish for its regular 
readers, of course, and English for legislators 
and diplomats in Albany and Washington 
and in city hall who are on a special mailing 
list. And more important, in grassroots 
terms, is its human relations department—a 
setup unique in American Journalism today. 

The department was not part of the 
paper’s original prospectus when it was 
founded in 1948 by Dr. Porfirio Dominici, a 
practicing physician from the Dominican 
Republic. As he did battle with La Prensa, 
for years New York's only Spanish language 
dally, and tried to build readership as New 
York's Puerto Rican population soared after 
the Second World War, Dr. Dominici dis- 
covered that so many readers were showing 
up at the office to get help that his staff of 
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Teporters had little time to report. Obvi- 
Ously, his readers needed help and he 
couldn't refuse them a hearing, but he had 
a newspaper to get out. So in the mid-1950's, 
he lined up some volunteer clergymen, social 
Workers and lawyers for the express purpose 
of helping New York's Puerto Ricans to 
learn to help themselves. The volunteer set- 
up gave way a few years later to the four- 
Man staff now headed by Ismael Lopez. 

Some of the cases El Diario’s human rela- 
tions department has tackled are bizarre, 

the case of the man who was stopped 
Without apparent reason by a policeman, 
Searched and asked where he had bought 
his suit. (It no longer had the label inside 
the coat.) The man said he had bought it 
at a 14th Street store a few years before. 
The policeman took him to the nearest 
Police station and charged him with stealing 
the suit. But the majority of the cases con- 
cern the petty injustices which can loom 80 
large when one is a stranger, injustices 
which, if not adjusted, can turn the law- 
abiding into bitter, antisocial citizens; 
Tent gouging, job discrimination, consumer 
fraud, police brutality, negligent landlords. 

El Diario refers some 50 to 70 consumer 
frauds a month to the State attorney gen- 
eral's office. The most common type is the 
delivery to a customer of something other 
than what he bought. Electrical appliance 
and furniture dealers seem to be the greatest 
Offenders. Overpricing is the second most 
Widely practiced fraud. Lopez himself was 
victimized this way when he first came to 
New York 7 years ago. He stopped into a 
little store on Delancey Street and contracted 
to buy an Admiral television set for $394 in 
Weekly payments, Some weeks later. 
browsing in a big appliance store uptown, 
he discovered the identical model for $199. 

The usual housing problem—and there are 
easily 100 a week—is an apartment with 
broken windows, leaky plumbing, plaster 
gone from ceiling and walls, hallways filled 
With rubbish, a plague of rats and roaches, 
and a landlord who does nothing about any 
of it. 

El Diario checks the legitimacy of the com- 
Plaint. If the conditions are as described 
or bad enough—it files a complaint with the 
rent control office and checks to find what 
the legal rent for the premises is. If the 
tenant is being overcharged, the office must 
Order the rent lowered. If the rent is legal 
but no repairs are made, it can order a 10- 
Percent decrease. If repairs are not made 
Within a prescribed length of time, El Diario 
files another complaint. It keeps this up 
until something is done. In one Bronx build- 
ing these tactics got one tenant’s rent re- 
duced to $1 a month before the landlord 
Started to repair. 

Unlike the immigrant of an earlier, less 
industrialized and mechanized age, the 
Puerto Rican is faced with a string of sec- 
Ondary problems stemming from the basic 
One of finding a job. An employment agency 
Can bilk him. An applicant may be placed 
in what the agency says is a permanent job 
at, say, $65 a week, and might be charged $15 
as an immediate first installment on the fee 
Of 1 week's salary. When he reports to work, 
he discovers that the job Is for only 2 days 
and he will be paid $10 per day. The fee for 
temporary work is 10 percent, in this case $2. 
The agency claims the job was permanent and 
that if it didn’t last, the applicant must 
have failed. A telephone call from El Diario 
Usually produces a refund of the overcharge. 

e paper also files a complaint with the 
license bureau. When enough complaints 
accumulate, the bureau investigates. Some 
Oftreported agencies have lost their licenses 
as a result of repeated overcharges. 

His union can let him down. A Puerto 
Rican who loses his job for what he con- 
Siders insufficient cause might go to his 
Union’s business agent for help and be 
Sloughed off. El Diario telephones the busi- 
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ness agent and investigates the circum- 
stances. Often, awed by the mystique of 
the power of the press, the business agent 
finds that something can be done after all, 
and the man is either reinstated or placed 
in a comparable job. 

A constant source of worry to the Puerto 
Rican is fear of police brutality. Many 
Puerto Ricans wanted for questioning as 
witnesses to crimes, or as suspects, turn 
themselves in to the newspaper in prefer- 
ence to the police or FBI. Puerto Ricans 
also turn in found property—wallets, pass- 
ports, checkbooks, money, even an occasional 
gun—to the newspaper, fearing they will 
be charged with theft if they go to the 
police. 

Two years ago Dr. Dominici sold El Diario 
(circulation then: 62,000) to O. Roy Chalk, 
owner of the Washington, D.C., transit sys- 
tem and Trans-Caribbean Airways. Shortly 
thereafter, Chalk bought the rival La Prensa 
and merged them. Since then the paper 
has increased in circulation and, to a lesser 
extent, in size. Its American editor has 
been replaced by a Spanish one, Sergio San- 
telices, who was its managing editor for 5 
years and then the managing editor of La 
Prensa at the time of the merger. And its 
political position has shifted from nonpar- 
tisan (Dr. Dominici was more interested in 
politics in Latin America than in the United 
States) to ardently Democratic. 

Editorially, it has also become more mili- 
tant, Among the causes El Diario has es- 
poused, some successfully, some not, are. 

Literacy tests in Spanish as well as Eng- 
lish. (A bill has been introduced in Al- 
bany, but the paper sees hard sledding 
ahead; to pass it would require a change in 
the State constitution.) 

Curbing the sale of firearms, a position in- 
tensified since President Kennedy’s assas- 
sination, (Bills are pending in Albany.) 

Apprentice programs for Puerto Ricans 
in the construction unions. 

Maintaining free tuition at city colleges. 

Improved housing, especially rat control. 

Improved schooling. 

As far as this last campaign goes, many 
Puerto Ricans, though they join Negroes in 
joint protests of mutually shared injustices, 
prefer not to be identified with the Negro 
community, El Diario is less interested in 
physical integration than it is in better 
facilities and better teaching. Too often, 
Sergio Santelices says, Puerto Ricans chil- 
dren who don’t understand the teachers’ 
questions because of their unfamiliarity with 
English are classified as mentally backward 
and relegated to special classes, where they 
spend year after year modeling in soap and 
growing up illiterate. 

Both editor and publisher feel the human 
relations department furthers the paper's 
basic aim, which is to establish a greater 
affinity with its readers, create reader-loy- 
alty, and increase circulation (a nonreader 
helped usually becomes a reader). El Diario 
works closely with the city’s welfare, fire 
and police departments. Police Commis- 
sioner Murphy is all for cooperation to im- 
prove police-Puerto Rican relations. The 
welfare office, in fact, has designated one of 
its staff to serve as liaison with the paper. 

Though the number of complaints coming 
in to El Diario since the early days of the 
department has increased, the staff has de- 
creased. The clergymen and iawyers are 
gone. Many cases which the paper would 
have handled personally in the past it now 
refers to appropriate organizations or city 
departments, on the theory that it is not 
really helping Puerto Ricans to become New 
Yorkers unless it can teach them their rights 
and duties, and how to practice both. 

How successful this has been is hard to 
measure. The city’s department of city plan- 
ning, in a recently released report, claims 
that the Puerto Rican is in a better educa- 
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tional and economic position today than he 
Was and, in general, is “settling in” to the 
melting pot Uke the immigrants from other 
lands who preceded him. There have also 
been published reports that there has been 
a drop in charges by minorities of police 
brutality and an improvement in police at- 
titudes toward minorities. Yet very recently, 
there has been outcry in the press and on the 
streets over the police killing of three Puerto 
Rican youths in recent months, and a charge 
of unprovoked police beating of a Puerto 
Rican during an arrest. Puerto Ricans con- 
tinue to come to El Diario in preference to 
the law. 

The melting pot may be at work, but El 
Diario doesn’t anticipate that the need for 
its human relations department will be 
melted away in the foreseeable future, 


Address of the Honorable J. L. Robertson 
at the 30th Convention of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association on April 
11, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Gov. J. 
L. Robertson of the Federal Reserve 
Board, made the following address en- 
titled, “Federal Bank Supervision: the 
Real and the Ideal,” before the 30th an- 
nual convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on April 11, 1964. 

Governor Robertson, with his excellent 
ability to tie together the unfortunate 
characteristics of the present bank su- 
pervision hodgepodge, has again recom- 
mended that the Congress enact my bill, 
H.R. 5874. This bill would provide the 
supervisory structure of a Federal Bank- 
ing Commission as suggested by Gover- 
nor Robertson. 

The Governor’s remarks follow: 


FEDERAL BANK SUPERVISION: THE REAL AND 
THE IDEAL 


A strong nation, like ours, is not afraid to 
confront its weaknesses, Hence, I regard it as 
a duty of public officials to speak openly 
about defects in our governmental structure, 

y those for which they think they 
have solutions. Moreover, in my own case, 
at least, this is one way of expressing my 
appreciation for the opportunity to serve in 
a position of public trust. 

Today I want to talk about defects in 
Federal bank supervision. I might begin by 
telling you that when I think of it—as it 
exists today—-I am reminded of a trick rider 
I saw, as a boy, at the Custer County Fair 
back in Broken Bow, Nebr. He balanced on 
the backs of a pair of galloping horses—a 
foot on each one—with a great air of daring 
and unconcern. Of course, when I recall 
that scene in this context, the individual 
banker is in the position of the rider; he 
does not have any reins or other means of 
controlling the horses; he has three horses 
to ride, not two; each of them constantly 
threatens to gallop off in a different direc- 
tion; and the rider is anything but uncon- 
cerned. S 

Everyone knows that Federal bank super- 
vision has grown up like Topsy, that it is 
divided among three the Office of 
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the Comptroller of the Currency, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Federal Reserve System, and that as a re- 
sult there are overlapping powers and con- 
flicting policies, along with inefficiencies and 
inconsistencies. - 

For many years this hodgepodge arrange- 
ment worked fairly well, but only because it 
was manned by people who understood that 
its successful operation required a high 
degree of comity and cooperation, together 
with an atmosphere of candor, patience, tol- 
erance, and willingness to work harmoni- 
ously to solve the difficult problems that con- 
stantly arise. 

However, dangerous weaknesses are built 
into the structure itself. This caused me to 
suggest, 2 years ago, that the Federal bank 
supervisory powers now diffused among the 
three agencies should be transferred—lock, 
stock, and barrel—into a single new agency, 
a Federal Banking Commission. It was my 
view that this would achieve needed uni- 
formity and greater effectiveness and effi- 
clency—as well as reduce the cost—of Fed- 
eral bank supervision. 

One year ago, a Cabinet-level Committee 
on Financial Institutions, created by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, reviewed, among other things, 
the practices of the Federal bank sw 
agencies. The Committee noted, in its re- 
port, that the agencies had not always been 
able to achieve the needed cooperation and 
coordination. It recommended that stronger 
efforts be made to achieve harmony under 
common standards, regulations, and proce- 
dures. But its recommendation was a wary 
one, for it also suggested that reviews should 
be made from time to time to determine 
whether this approach was proving succesful 
in anticipating and resolving major problems, 
and—if not, that consideration be given to 
& more basic solution, such as a consolida- 
tion of functions. 

Those who, 2 years ago, or even 1 year ago, 
doubted the need for overhauling the Fed- 
eral Government’s bank supervisory ma- 
chinery and hoped that the problems even 
then apparent could be solved co- 
operation must now be convinced that their 
doubts were unwarranted and their hopes 
unfounded. Cooperation and coodination 
between the Federal bank supervisory agen- 
cies have not improved; they have deterio- 
rated markedly. 

This is an unhappy fact for me to recount, 
for I have been a long-time devotee of the 
principle that cooperation and coordination 
can solve such problems among the Federal 
agencies. But the facts brook no denial. 
Interpretations too contrasting to be ration- 
alized have been promulgated concerning a 
number of banking powers and practices. I 
refer to conflicts resulting from such mat- 
ters as a regulation purporting to authorize 
banks to underwrite revenue bonds in the 
face of a statutory prohibition; a ruling that 
“Federal funds” transactions are not loans 
and therefore are not subject to statutory 
loan limitations; the question whether in- 
debtedness represented by subordinated 
notes and debentures is part of a bank’s 
“capital stock and surplus”; the intimation 
by one agency that national banks are not 
bound by the definition of the term “execu- 
tive officer” in a loan regulation issued by 
another agency pursuant to authority vest- 
ed in it by Congress; the alleged availability 
of savings deposit privileges to business cor- 
porations; the proposal to duplicate super- 
visory authority over the international op- 
erations of national banks; and assertions 
regarding the lack of need for mandatory 
reserve requirements for banks that are 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 

Just through that abbreviated 
list calls to my mind the lines of Bobbie 
Burns, “Oh, wad some power the giftie gie 
us to see oursel’s as ‘ithers see us.” You 
will have to forgive me for rendering that 
quotation in the prairie accent of Broken 
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Bow, Nebr., rather than the burr of the 
Scottish Highlands, the land of my paternal 
ancestors. But perhaps bank supervisors 
collectively may need to ask a larger measure 
of forgiveness from bankers and the public 
for having gotten embroiled in such a hul- 
labaloo of differences. 

I do not propose to discuss these matters 
with you in detail today. Arguments over 
“Who said what, and why,” tempting though 
they are, would impede our efforts to attain 
the real goal. I cite these differences only 
to demonstrate the imperative need to 
achieve coordination of supervisory effort at 
the Federal level. 

Any one of these conflicts, of course, would 
be bad enough. But the cumulative effect 
is what particularly bothers me. Bank su- 
pervision has been my business for 30 years, 
and I am deeply troubled by a situation in 
which different categories of banks are 
treated unequally under Federal laws which 
were designed to apply equally to all. More- 
over, I see this unequal treatment producing 
a serious state of confusion in the banks 
themselves. 

To say that these confilcts impair Federal 
bank supervision is to state the obylous. The 
evil goes much deeper than that. The result 
could be to create doubts about the integ- 
rity of all Government agencies, and to 
diminish the confidence of the people of this 
country in our commercial banks. The 
recent letter from President Kelly of the 
American Bankers Association to the Presi- 
dent of the United States underscores the 
existing confusion and unease in the banking 
community, and President Johnson's direc- 
tive to Secretary Dillon indicates the need 
and the will to do something about it. 

The question before us is not just whether 
the regrettable breach among Federal agen- 
cles can be patched up once again, and some 
measure of cooperation and coordination 
reestablished. The basic question is, put 
bluntly: Can we continue to afford a super- 
visory system with the kind of built-in risks 
that this one has been demonstrated to 
have? The risk that three Federal agencies 
will have irreconcilable, public differences 
of opinion, leaving commercial bankers up 
in the air, not knowing where they stand? 
The risk that one agency will fall under the 
domination of an individual who ignores 
or distorts statutes which he personally finds 
unacceptable? The risk that the several 
agencies will base their decisions—in merger 
cases, for example—on discordant interpre- 
tations of statutory standards, thus com- 
pelling banks to make their plans without 
the benefit of reliable guidelines by which 
to judge the worthwhileness of seeking 
supervisory approval? The risk of a “race of 
laxity” between competing Federal super- 
visory agencies, each anxious to attract and 
retain banks in its own fold? 

To state these questions is to answer them. 
It is obvious that we cannot continue to 
afford this “troika” system of Federal bank 
supervision. Even if the current crisis were 
to subside, and the agencies were to return 
to their traditional hard-to-maintain har- 
mony, the performances of the last 2 years 
are convincing proof that we must now take 
steps to avoid being vulnerable any longer 
to the risks and defects of this clumsy 
arrangement. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
reasonable man that action of some kind 
is essential. The problem is how to cut 
though the jungle of controversy and erect 
the essential framework of the kind of bank 
supervision that would best serve our needs. 

Suppose we were to start afresh and en- 
deavor to describe the ideal attributes of a 
Federal bank supervisory structure. Is it 
possible that you and I here today, and 
our colleagues elsewhere, could reach agree- 
ment on these characteristics? I think so. 
Let me list the attributes that come most 
strongly to my mind, and you can judge 
how closely they jibe with your own List. 
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I take it that we can all agree that the 
basic alm of bank supervision should be to 
promote a banking structure that is sound, 
attuned to community needs for banking 
services, adaptable to changing opportunities 
and technical advances, and competitive in 
the best sense of American economic enter- 
prise. What are the characteristics of a Fed- 
eral supervisory structure that would be most 
likely to help in achieving these objectives? 

First and foremost, the supervisor must be 
dedicated to the public interest. Conflicting 
detriments and benefits involved in deci- 
sions on charters, branches, or mergers, for 
example, should be resolved in favor of the 
public as a whole, even though this may re- 
sult occasionally in a disappointed applicant. 
Over the long run, what is good for the coun- 
try will prove to be good for the banking 
business. 

Second, the supervisory agency should be 
objective in its Judgments. Obviously, de- 
cisions of the agency should not be biased 
in favor of the industry, or any segment of 
it. Nor should they be biased against it, 
in the sense of trying to fit banking to some 
preconceived, Procrustean model, The deci- 
sions should be based on fact, reason, and 
informed judgment. 

Third, is the need for it to be progressive 
in its outlook, and in the climate which it 
fosters within the jndustry. A positive com- 
mitment to progressive action and ideas is 
needed, for it is very easy for a regulatory 
authority to become complacent, to succumb 
to inertia, and not bother to respond to any 
but the conspicuously troublesome aspects 
of the industry. Ours is a dynamic econ- 
omy, and it tends to generate ever-changing 
needs for banking services. Banks must re- 
spond to those needs, not only in order to 
serve the public interest but also to hold 
their own with competing institutions. The 
supervisor should be alert to pioneering 
efforts within the industry—ready to adjust 
ite regulatory attitude to accommodate re- 
sulting changes as soon as they are found 
to be sound and beneficial. 

Pursuit of this objective, however, should 
not be carried so far as to undermine a 
fourth attribute of ideal supervision, name- 
ly, reasonable stability and consistency in 
decisions. If rigidity in supervisory posture 
is undesirable, so is vacillation. Changes in 
rulings and regulations ought to be promul- 
gated with some sense of how long it takes 
the industry and its customers to adjust to 
changes in supervisory attitudes. What the 
industry and the public have a right to ex- 
pect is that supervisory rulings will be well 
thought out, well integrated with one an- 
other, and with a probable duration long 
enough to make the expensive job of bank 
adjustment a paying proposition. 

A fifth need, so obvious that it might 
easily be overlooked, is the need for basic 
fairness in the application of standards. 
Certainly every bank has a right to be treat- 
ed on a par with the competing bank down 
the street. Special privilege has no place in 
the supervisory process. 

The principle of fairness should also ex- 
tend to the various types and classes of 
banks. It does not help the banking indus- 
try for one kind of Federal regulatory status 
to confer discriminatory advantages, or to 
impose pecullar handicaps. Such differences 
distort competitive relationships, and may 
well lead to pussyfooting among the agen- 
cies. A far healthier banking structure can 
be attained if regulatory authorities aim for 
an equitable position for their banks, rather 
than a competitive edge. 

Sixth, a necessary characteristic of any 
good supervisory authority is efficient, eco- 
nomical administration. I mean the good, 
old-fashioned virtue of getting the most for 
your money. Economy in government is an 
important attribute in a democracy, and the 
supervisory authority ought to set an ex- 
ample in the businesslike conduct of its 
affairs. 
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Seventh in my list of essential character- 
istics is the possession of sufficient authority 
for the effective performance of supervisory 
responsibilities. I am not suggesting the 
need for any new, sweeping, or authoritarian 
Powers, for I think that our present Federal 
Supervisory agencies hold among them all 
the regulatory power that is needed, if only 
it were employed in smoothly coordinated 
fashion; But the essence of bank super- 
Vision is the ability to supervise effectively, 
and there needs to be enough authority to 
make that possible. 

An eighth requirement for a good super- 
visory authority is that its policymaking 
Personnel should know the banking industry 
and know ite problems, They should under- 
Stand current banking practices and be 
&ware of the operational consequences of 
the decisions they are reaching. And they 
should have enough intelligence and com- 
Monsense to put their knowledge to con- 
structive use, 

Finally, just to be sure the ideal super- 
Visory agency never acts out of ignorance or 
misinformation, I would add a ninth re- 
quirement—that it have wide ranging and 
Teliable channels of information. Bankers 
and their customers should be able to com- 
Municate their views to the agency promptly 
and directly. Furthermore, to the fullest 
extent practicable, these channels should be 
regular and public in nature, rather than 
Secret. The regulated industry is entitled 
to be heard, subject to the discipline that 
What it says should be public knowledge. 
In that way, we can be best assured that 
legitimate grievances will be aired and pri- 
Vate connivance avoided. 

We have ended up with a list of nine at- 
tributes of an ideal Federal bank supervisory 
agency. It is not complete. Upon reflec- 
tion, each of us can think of others, but we 
have covered the main characteristics. 

Agreeing upon supervisory objectives, how- 
ever, is one thing and attalning them is an- 
Other. As Woodrow Wilson reminded the 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act a half- 
century ago, financial reformers do not have 
a clean sheet of paper on which to execute 
their designs. We cannot reincarnate our 
System of financial supervision with a mere 
Wish. Yet I am convinced we must reform 
it, It is admittedly defective. It has grown 
up haphazardly. Different. parts of it were 
Created at different times, and not always 
With the other parts clearly in mind. Vari- 
Ous appendages have been attached without 
enough regard to how they fit into the total 
system. As a result, we have a hodgepodge 
arrangement that no longer can be held to- 
gether with the glue of good intentions 
alone. 

Even though we must heed President Wil- 
son's admonition, there is still a practical 
Step that we can take to attain a bank super- 
Visory setup at the Federal level that will 
Possess the attributes we consider ideal and 
yet avoid the risks which make continuance 
Of the present system intolerable. We can 
Weld together the various parts of the sys- 
tem into a unified structure. 

The need for more uniform and equitable 
Teguiation of banks clearly calls for consoli- 
Gating the three Federal supervisory estab- 
lishments into one. The need for wisdom, 
Stability, objectivity, and Impartial consid- 
eration of various points of view argues 
against one-man rule and in favor of a su- 
Pervisory board—a board whose members 
&hould be selected on a nonpartisan basis 
With the same care that is called for in the 
Selection of judges for our highest courts. 
The need for technical competence and con- 
tinuous focus on emerging banking problems, 
With thelr long-range supervisory implica- 
tions, calls for a board with but a single job 
to do—rather than a combination of super- 
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visory functions and others that are basically 
unrelated. 

One ends up with a prescription for a su- 
pervisory structure very much like my sug- 
gested Federal Banking Commission, which 
is embodied in H.R. 5874, an exceptionally 
well-drafted bill that is pending in the House 
of Representatives. Its general terms, I hope, 
are so well known that it is unnecessary to 
dwell on them here. It provides for a single 
new Federal supervisory agency—a five-man 
board solely responsible for all Federal bank 
supervisory policies, actions, and decisions, 
with two administrative divisions handling 
bank examination and deposit insurance, re- 
spectively, whose actions would be subject 
to review by the whole Commission, 

Looking back over the 2 years of comments 
and suggestions since the Federal 
Commission idea was first broached, I am 
increasingly. convinced that it represents a 
promising blend of the ideal and the prag- 
matic. 

I hope you are convinced that a consolida- 
tion of Federal bank supervisory functions in 
a single agency is a reasonable and good solu- 
tion to a serious problem. But in any event, 
I urge you—individually and collectively— 
to express yourselves on the issue, to think it 
through and voice your conclusions. If the 
plan is good, say so, and say so loudly. If it 
is defective, point out the defects and suggest 
ways to correct them, The only course I de- 
cry is that of apathy, for this issue is too im- 
portant to be decided by inertia. 

You bankers are the people who are most 
directly affected by the defects in the cur- 
rent supervisory setup and who would be 
most directly benefited by a shift to a better 
su ry structure. You have not only a 
right but also a duty to speak out on the 
subject. The public is entitled to have the 
guidance of your informed judgment—and to 
have it now. A healthy and efficiently regu- 
lated banking system is so vital to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the American people 
that we dare not temporize and thereby delay 
the adoption of a solution until after our 
banks have become bogged down in a morass 
of inequity and confusion. 


Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, May 10 
marks the independence and founding of 
the Rumanian Kingdom. 

This day is observed by Rumanians 
everywhere. It is remembered silently 
and prayerfully by Rumanians held in 
captivity. We salute this brave people, 
cut off as they are from their heritage, 
a heritage of rich culture and fierce in- 
dependence. It is the record of a people 
deeply committed to principles of free- 
dom, free institutions, and liberty. 

The forcible seizure of Rumania by 
the Soviet Union and Rumania’s enslay- 
ery by force reminds us all that our work 
is not done. There can be no rest until 
slavery everywhere is ended. 

Mr. Speaker, we join in saluting the 
Rumanian people and recommiting our- 
selves to the liberation of captive peoples 
everywhere. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein my remarks and a news account 
of the testimonial dinner for my es- 
teemed and beloved friend, Laurie J. Cor- 
mier, of Leominster, Mass., who is now 
Director of Civil Defense for Region 1, 
which embraces all of the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, and Puerto 
Rico and consists of a total population 
of more than 30 million people. 

This outstanding dinner was presided 
over by my dear friend, the incredible 
and incomparable Hon. J. Henry Go- 
guen, highly esteemed Franco-Ameri- 
can leader, who has held many high of- 
fices at every level of government in 
Massachusetts, and was addressed by His 
Excellency Endicott Peabody, esteemed 
and distinguished Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, Hon. Francis M. Lani- 
gan, the able, distinguished mayor of 
Leominster, Hon. William H. Tuck- 
er, able, distinguished Commissioner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
myself, and others. The dinner was at- 
tended by a large group of very distin- 
guished officeholders and public figures 
too numerous to mention here and a host 
of friends, relatives, neighbors and well- 
wishers of Laurie Cormier. 

My own speech, which I set forth here 
in part, covers much of Laurie's career, 
but I am afraid it was all too inadequate, 
in trying to encompass the wide sweep 
and high range of the positions held and 
the accomplishments achieved by this 
distinguished leader of city, State and 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, Reverend Fathers, our be- 
loved, honored friend, Laurie, and distin- 
guished guests and friends. 

I am greatly pleased and honored to be 
here tonight, and I am anxious to thank my 
dear friend of many years standing, Henry 
Goguen and his committee, for their kind 
invitation. 

This is certainly a most unusual and richly 
deserved testimonial dinner. It does high 
and memorable honor to a valued friend and 
an extraordinary public servant, Laurie 
Cormier, and candidly I dont know anyone 
who deserves it more. 

I cannot recall an occasion when I have 
heard so many fine things said of any man 
with which everyone completely agrees. 

To strike a personal note, Laurie has been 
close to me for some years now, and I have 
had an excellent opportunity to evaluate 
him. He is a many-sided and most versa- 
tile individual, His life embraces many ac- 
tivities and many people. He is a devoted 
family man, blessed with a lovely wife and 
ae and these are indeed great bless- 

gs. 

He is exceptionally well trained, well ex- 
perienced across a wide spectrum of human 
affairs, a man of many deep and engaging 
interests. 

A recognized leader of the bar, diligent 
and accomplished student of government, 
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masterful, outstanding former chief magis- 
trate of his native city, who in his tenure 
established a record of fidelity to principle, 
efficiency, economy, and accomplishment 
which will stand for many years to come, 
gifted Ambasador to foreign lands bringing 
his knowledge to other nations, and now 
head of region one of the vital civil de- 
fense functions of the Federal Government, 
which are so essential to our security, as a 
protective and possible curative shield for 
so many millions of our people, and most 
assuredly, proud scion and gleaming ex- 
ample of his rich Franco-American heritage 
so fruitful for our country. 

Indeed, there are so many other aspects 
to the life, the work, and the brilliant career 
of Laurie Cormier that I really could not 
enumerate them here tonight. 

In sum total, however, they add up to 
three things, character, achievement, and 
profound regard for the fundamentals of our 
American way of life, our faith in the living 
God, and our determined struggles for human 
betterment at home and abroad. 

Though still a young man, he has already 
bullt a tremendously impressive record of 
achievement and personal accomplishment 
with the bright promise of much more to 
come. 

Beloved by Presidents, Governors, and of- 
ficials of every rank, and above all by the 
people whom he serves so faithfully, Laurie 
Cormier has indeed set a lofty example of 
what a real, dedicated public servant can 
be and can do. 

He has deservedly won the acclaim, con- 
fidence, and gratitude of the wonderful peo- 
ple of his great city, and of all those he has 
so faithfully served, and of our Presidents 
and the high officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment which he now serves, and will continue 
to serve, with such outstanding ability, dis- 
tinction, and effectiveness. 

Tonight he is surrounded by so very many 
of his family and friends, his beloved 
spiritual leaders, who mean so much to him, 
his distinguished fellow public officials and 
this great company so anxious to express 
their sense of appreciation, respect, and 
gratitude for his warm freindship and the 
fine things he has done and stood for. 

This, then, is an opportunity which I 
eagerly embrace, not only to join in this 
richly merited tribute, but also to express my 
own personal thanks for his warm friend- 
ship, his generous, unstinted cooperation, 
which he has so willingly extended me in the 
performance of my public duties, and to ex- 
press also my great pride in the brilliant 
attainments and impressive contributions of 
this splendid, brilliant, outstanding young 
American solon, so much loved and admired 
by all of us. 

Laurie Cormier is destined for even greater 
achievements and greater contributions, and 
he will discharge the responsibilties of his 
new, exalted, most important post in the 
Federal Government in the same articulate, 
knowledgeable, capable and effective manner 
in which he has served to this very hour. 

It is heartening for all of us to realize 
at this crucial time in world history and in 
the affairs of our own great Nation, when 
our freedoms are being challenged and tested 
as never before, when we have so many seri- 
ous problems, demanding early solution, 
when we are besieged on all sides, not only 
by dangerous subyersion, but by a host of 
dangerous tendencies and developments in 
our own country, and in our own body politic, 
that we have a man of the high caliber of 
Laurie Cormier giving his talents and abili- 
ties, wisdom, and experience so unselfishly 
to our country. 

For it is in the faith, and in the courage, 
and in the strength of purpose, the deter- 
mination, and the unswerving loyalty and 
devotion, high patriotism and Americanism 
of men like Laurie Cormier that the answers 
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to these great problems will finally be found, 
and, believe me, my friends, if we remain 
firm, loyal, and united behind our beliefs and 
our principles, in our reliance on devine 
providence, and in our resolution to pre- 
serve this free Government and all that it 
means to us, and strive with all our might 
to build a world organized on the rule of law 
and dedicated to peace, justice and human 
brotherhood, there will be no reason to fear 
for the future. 

From a proud and grateful heart, I extend 
to Laurie Cormier, and his lovely wife, 
Muriel, and wonderful family, my heartiest 
congratulations upon this happy and most 
delightful occasion, and wish for them many 
happy, successful years together. 

May the good Lord shower His choicest 
blessings upon them for many years to 
come. 

It has been a real honor and pleasure to be 
here. 


[From the Leominster (Mass.) Enterprise, 
May 4, 1964] 
Ar His TesTIMONIAL—FoRMER Mayor CORMIER 
LAUNCHES Drive HERE FOR KENNEDY 
LIBRARY 


Former Mayor Laurie J, Cormier last night 
launched a citywide fundraising drive for 
the John F. Kennedy Memorial Library when 
he donated a purse given to him at a testi- 
monial in his honor attended by about 500 
dignitaries and friends in City Hall audi- 
torium. 

Mr. Cormier was praised for his service to 
Leominster and the American Government 
by Gov. Endicott C. Peabody and Congress- 
man PHILIP J. Pn, presented a testi- 
monial purse, a desk clock and writing set 
and a written citation. 

He announced that he will add his per- 
sonal contribution to the testimonial purse 
in the name of Leominster and participate 
in the drive to honor the late President Ken- 
nedy as “the greatest man of the century” 
and “one of the greatest Presidents in the 
history of the United States.” 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


Mayor of Leominster for 8 years and a 
member of the city government for 21 years, 
Mr. Cormier was by Governor Peabody 
for having “rendered such distinguished serv- 
ice” to the community as he noted that the 
program honored him not for the position 
he held but “for the job he has done” and 
for being the “personification of the great 
American dream.” 

Representative Pumpin in an address 
which will be entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record cited former Mayor Cormier for his 
service to the city, county, State and country. 

He called the former mayor, now regional 
civil defense director “an extraordinary 
public servant “ * * a recognized public 
leader * * * a diligent and accomplished 
student of government * * a masterful 
chief magistrate with a record of accomplish- 
ment which will stand for many years to 
come * * * a gifted ambassador of our coun- 
try * * * a gleaming example of his Franco- 
American heritage * * * destined for even 
greater achievement and contribution in his 
new Federal post.“ 

EARNED THE TRIBUTE 

Judge Richard Comerford, of the Leo- 
minster District Court and a long-time 
friend, said that Mr. Cormier “earned the 
tribute” by “his long labors in ee oe me 
problems of this city“ and expressed confi. 
dence that he will provide in his new posi- 
tion “the same excellent public service.” 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Arthur J. 
Gravel, the honored guest’s pastor, com- 
mended him for his service to the church and 
his family. 

Greetings to Mr. Cormier were extended by 
Commissioner William H. Tucker of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, from John 
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MeNally and others of the White House staff, 
Richard McGuire, treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee; Edward McDermott, Di- 
rector of Emergency Planning; and other 
friends in the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A bouquet of roses was presented to Mrs. 
Cormier by Mrs. Comerford. Presentation 
of the gift desk set, citation and purse was 
by Miss Clarisse Mercier for the Franco- 
American Asociations of Leominster and the 
guests at the program. 

SECRET REVEALED 


Visibly affected emotionally, Mr. Cormier 
expressed his gratitude to the assemblage 
and attributed his success to the philosophy 
that the sort of good government is for ofi- 
cials to be honest with themselves and all 
with whom they work and serve. 

He then launched the Leominster cam- 
paign for the Kennedy Memorial Library in 
the name of the city and assemblage by 
donating the purse to the fund. 

J. Henry Goguen, former commissioner of 
public safety and former secretary of state, 
was master of ceremonies and introduced the 
guests and speakers. 

Others seated at the head table were 
Mayors M. Francis Lanigan of Leominster, 
who extended the city’s greetings, George J. 
Bourque of Fitchburg and Cyrille Landry of 
Gardner, State Senator Joseph D. Ward of 
Fitchburg, State Representative Robert Ma- 
han of Leominster, Judge Thomas Dooling of 
Fitchburg. 

Worcester County Sherif Joseph Smith, 
Gen. Otis Wħitney, judge of the Concord 
District Court and former State insurance 
and public safety commissioner; Maj. Gen. 
Benjamin F. Evans, comman general, 
Fort Devens; Louis M. Janelle, U.S. Attorney 
for New Hampshire; Worcester County Dis- 
trict Attorney William T. Buckley, County 
Commissioner Francis Cassidy, Governor's 
Councilor Walter Kelly and Robert Cormier, 
general chairman. 

A large delegation of other dignitaries was 
in the audience, termed by Representative 
PHILstIN one of the largest gatherings of dig- 
nitaries to honor a man. 


Support for H.R. 9652 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial of station WMAL 
here in Washington in support of leg- 
islation to combat child abuse. 

On January 16, 1964, I introduced H.R. 
9652 to provide for mandatory reporting 
of child abuse cases and I join with 
WMaAL in urging that hearings be sched- 
uled in the immediate future. 

The editorial follows: 

Congressman MuLTER of New York and the 
District Commissioners have presented Con- 
gress with suggested legislation to combat 
child abuse. To date no public hearings 
have been scheduled. Congress should 
promptly hold hearings and expedite pas- 
sage of corrective legislation. 

Until medical reports on suspected abuse 
cases are mandatory, an accurate count of 
actual child abuse cases is impossible. How- 
ever, reliable estimates indicate that 50 per- 
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cent of the children who suffer physical harm 
eventually die from repeated abuse. 

Proposed legislation would require medi- 
cal reports on all suspected child abuse cases, 
grant doctors legal immunity and prescribe 
punishment for guilty persons, 

The apparent high incidence of infant neg- 
lect and mistreatment makes enactment of 
legislation to curb child abuse in the Dis- 
trict a matter of utmost urgency. 


Poverty Stories Not Amusing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr, QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: During 
the past several weeks the ad hoc Sub- 
committee on Poverty, of the House Edu- 
Cation and Labor Committee, of which I 
am a member, has been hearing testi- 
Mony from many expert witnesses on 
how to conduct the so-called “war on 
Poverty.” 

I commend your attention to the fol- 
lowing newspaper article, which ap- 
Peared in the April 21 issue of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, in a prominent 
Position on the editorial page. It was 
written by Mr. Leonard Inskip, who is 
greatly respected in my State of Minne- 
Sota for his objectivity and analysis as 
& member of the Minneapolis Tribune's 
editorial page staff. 

THose Poverty STORES DON'T AMUSE IRON 

RANGE RESIDENTS 
(By Leonard Inskip) 

A reporter from Washington recently 
traveled to West Virginia to do a story on 
Appalachia, the multi-State depressed region 
extending from Pennsylvanias to Alabama, 

Stopping in a country store at Mossy, 
W. Va., for a bottle of pop, the reporter en- 
Baged the proprietor in conversation. 

“I guess you've come looking for poor 
folks,” the storekeeper said sourly when he 
learned the visitor was a reporter. Then 
the storekeeper turned to a group of cus- 
tomers at the meat counter and said: “You 
men come over here and look hungry. This 
is another Sd 

This resentment by West Virginians and 
Others in Appalachia to the image of the 
region as one big Tobacco Road is similarly 
felt in northern Minnesota, 

“One wonders by what technique these 
big-city, sensation-seeking writers assemble 
their material in presenting distorted stories 
Which presume to chronicle bleak depression, 
Or calamity, in certain sections of the United 
States—the Mesabi Range, for instance,” 
Burt D. Pearson, the usually mild-mannered 
editor of the Mesabi Dally News at Virginia, 
Minn., angrily declared recently. 

What touched off Pearson's editorial blast 
Was a January front-page story in the New 
York Times by Homer Bigart. The head- 
line said: “Poverty Blights Iron Ore Region.” 
Bigart described the Lake Superior district 
Of northern Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, 
and Upper Michigan as “a problem area whose 

culties are exceeded only by those of Ap- 
Plachia“ and one with a future “no brighter 
than Appalachia’s.” 

Then, in February, Ward Cannel wrote for 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association, a news 
Service, that “Paul Bunyan's country lies 
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today in the chains of poverty and hunger.” 
To this Pearson snorted, “Libel.” 

Next, in March, Frederick Taylor, in a Wall 
Street Journal piece entitled “North Woods’ 
Woes,” an account of problems in U; 
Michigan, said there was “widespread job- 
lessness and poverty” across the Lake Super- 
lor mining district, including Minnesota. 

Even though such competent writers as 
Bigart and Taylor qualify or further develop 
their remarks, the image such stories leave 
some northern Minnesotans fear—is worse 
than the actual situation in Minnesota, at 
least. Another problem is the different 
meanings people attach to such words as pov- 
erty and unemployment. 

Last July (a representative month in the 
mining industry) the total civilian labor 
force in St. Louis County other than Duluth 
was estimated at 38,300, while unemployment 
was 2,500, or a jobles rate of 65 percent. 
Itasca County, also a mining area, had un- 
employment of 6.7 percent, These rates were 
above the national average and substantially 
higher than southern Minnesota. But they 
also show that more than 90 percent of the 
work force had jobs last July. 

This is not to deny that northeastern 
Minnesota is an area with serious unem- 
ployment problems resulting from the de- 
cline of direct-shipping ores, technological 
changes, foreign competition, and sluggish 
demand for steel in recent years. All avail- 
able evidence points to a much higher rate 
of relief and unemployment benefits there 
than in most other areas of Minnesota. With 
the shutdown of mines, many workers have 
had to pull up stakes and depart, tax re- 
sources have been lost and the general econ- 
omy has been depressed well below its 
potential, 

Each year the lowest point in the Iron 
Range economy (except for the year-round 
taconite plants) occurs in the winter 
months, when iron ore mines are closed, 
when construction has dropped way off and 
when the resort and tourist business is at a 
standstill. The unemployment rate in St. 
Louis County (outside Duluth) rose to 15.2 
percent last January, while Itasca County’s 
was 23.8 percent. 

Reflecting lack of economic growth is the 
fact that Minnesota Power & Light Co.'s 
customer count has changed only slightly in 
recent years. But consumption per residen- 
tial customer has risen steadily each year— 
an indication of a generally improving 
standard of living. 

It also should be noted that economic 
troubles on the range are spotty. For ex- 
ample, taconite areas on the east have an air 
of prosperity. Large cities such as Hibbing 
and Virginia have maintained their business 
better than some of the declining small 
towns, To the west of the mining areas, 
major expansions of paper firms at Grand 
Rapids and Brainerd have boosted local econ- 
omies. 

Despite trying times, the overall picture 
of northeastern Minnesota does not show an 
entire region in the "chains of poverty and 
hunger.” 


Plymouth Pilot-News Supports Peace 
Corps School-to-School Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 


pendix of the Record the following ex- 
cellent editorial from the April 17, 1964, 
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issue of the Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News 
which urges that the schools of Plym- 
outh, Ind., consider supporting the 
school-to-school program of the Peace 
Corps. The editorial follows: 
ScHOOL-TO-ScHOOL PROGRAM 

The Peace Corps has begun to promote a 
new and unique plan for foreign aid. This 
time it goes from U.S. schools directly for 
Latin American schools. 

Here is the plan: Any of our schools that 
will is to raise $1,000. This sum is to be 
sent to some Latin American country where 
a needed school district will use this $1,000 
to build a new school, they doing all the 
work and providing any other costs. 

In Columbia alone there is a shortage of 
40,000 schools, and most other countries in 
that continent are as badly off for school 
needs. If we can help significantly in in- 
creasing the education of thousands of people 
in Latin America, we shall be giving one of 
the greatest helps possible for those nations. 

The plans by which Latin American na- 
tions receive large loans or donations do not 
touch the people as will more schools and 
teachers. Those people are ready and anxious 
to have more and better schools, and that 
hits one of their vital needs. 

We suggest it is not too much to e: 
that Plymouth schools could join in this 
program. 


J. Warren Horton, the Father of Sonar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
J. Warren Horton is the father of sonar, 
our underwater detection machinery. I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
a letter sent to Dr. Horton last fall on 
the occasion of his retirement by our late 
President, John F. Kennedy: 

NIGHT LETTER 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 14, 1963. 
CO AND DIRECTOR, 
U.S. Navy Underwater Sound Laboratories, 
Fort Trumbull, 
New London, Conn.: 

On the occasion of Dr. J. Warren Horton's 
retirement, I would like to extend my con- 
gratulations and thanks to a man who has 
made extraordinary contributions not only 
to the Navy but to his Nation and to the 
community. 

Dr. Horton has been a true ploneer in the 
field of sonar research. His writing and the 
scholarly honors he has received attest to 
the high significance of his work. All of us 
have been the beneficiaries of the significant 
and distinguished service he has rendered 
to our country. 

I extend my best wishes to Dr. Horton 
in his retirement and wish him success and 
happiness in his future endeavors. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


I also would like to call attention to a 
fascinating document presented by Dr. 
Horton at the Acoustical Society meet- 
ing on November 7, 1963: 

“UNDERWATER ACOUSTICS, 1963”"—PRESENTED 

AT THE 66TH MEETING OF THE ACOUSTICAL 


(By J. Warren Horton) 
On an occasion such as this it is diffi- 
cult to avoid some mention of things- past. 
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Any remembrance which may be summoned 
up, however, is intended as a prolog to a 
brief discussion of the present status of un- 
derwater acoustics and its possible future. 

The belief was once held—this was a long 
time ago—that scientific thought was stimu- 
lated solely by intellectual curiosity, Such 
motivation appears never to have been 
strong in the case of underwater acoustics. 
Prior to World War I this branch of science 
existed as only a few isolated items in gen- 
eral physics, 

With the sinking of the Lusitania, how- 
ever, underwater acoustics was called to the 
frontline of our Nation's technological de- 
fense. There was no longer any question as 
to the nature or adequacy of the motivation 
for its development. The question was, 
rather, as to the adequacy of the adolescent 
science for the burden so suddenly placed 
upon it. 

To employ sound waves for unfamiliar 
tasks, to be performed in an unfamiliar en- 
vironment, armed forces entered into part- 
nership with scientists to an extent pre- 
viously unheard of. Few realize, today, how 
little was then known of underwater acous- 
tics. There was no quantitative knowledge 
of the magnitudes of underwater sound 
waves, of the sensitivities of underwater 
sound receivers, or of the propagation losses 
of oceans. The concept of acoustic im- 
pedance was yet to be formally published. 

In spite of its deficiencies, underwater 
acoustics was employed in submarine war- 
fare during World War I with a success by no 
means negligible. Any lack in theoretical 
tools was offset by the ingenuity and skill of 
men well trained in other sciences. It was 
an unforgettable experience to have served 
an apprenticeship under such masters. 

The story of underwater acoustics in World 
War I is a chapter In the long history of mili- 
tary technology which began with David and 
Goliath. The extent to which military 
strength depends upon technology was be- 
ginning to be clearly recognized. As a con- 
sequence, our Government established, in 
1923, the Naval Research Laboratory. It was 
here, at the Admiralty Research Laboratory in 
England, and at a few similar places, that 
underwater acoustics was nourished during 
the interval between the two wars. 

During this interval, however, underwater 
acoustics made more progress in the air than 
in the water. Acoustics left its birthplace in 
general physics and became an adult science. 
Its coming of age was celebrated in this 
country in 1928 by the formation of this 
society—the Acoustical Society of America. 

Underwater acoustics made its debut be- 
fore this society at its second meeting. On 
December 14, 1929, Horatio Lamson gave a 
paper describing the use of electrical delay 
lines with multispot arrays for determining 
direction, the use of timed echoes for deter- 
mining distance, and the use of ultrasonic 
frequencies for concentrating sound rays into 
narrow beams. 

The situation at the beginning of World 
War II bore little resemblance to that at the 
end of World War I. When, for the second 
time, submarines threatened our ships, en- 
gineers experienced in air acoustics moved 
without hesitation into the adjoining me- 
dium. They were ready with the under- 
standing and with the instruments to make 
quantitative surveys of the territory to be 
occupied. Somewhat to their surprise they 
found that oceanographers had already ex- 
plored the paths followed by sound waves in 
water and had made important discoveries 
concerning their characteristics. 

Under the guidance of scientists of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment underwater acoustics made remarkable 
advances during the 4 years of World War 
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II. Theoretical relations between physical 
quantities of significance to its use were 
established and statistical information as to 
the variability of the magnitudes of these 
quantities was obtained. 

By the end of World War II the necessity 
for bringing scientists into the military es- 
tablishment was unquestioned. No remain- 
ing doubt could survive the atomic bomb. 
In General Marshall's report to the President 
we find this statement: “This Nation's des- 
tiny clearly lies in a sound permanent secu- 
rity policy. In the War Department's pro- 
posals there are two essentials: (1) Intense 
scientific research and developments; (2) a 
permanent peacetime citizen army.” 

The ensuing expansion of both civil and 
military technology, with its attendant read- 
justments, has had an effect on the course 
of science which has not yet been fully 
evaluated. Underwater acoustics has been 
swept along on this widening stream. It 
has, at the same time, been subject to unique 
influences because its applications are 80 
closely limited to undersea warfare. 

As technology became popular scientific 
values began to be measured in dollars, In 
1940 the Federal budget for research and 
development was $75 million. This has been 
increased at the astonishing rate of 25 per- 
cent each year until today it is nearly $15 
billion. Unfortunately, the accomplish- 
ments coming from the effort thus funded 
have not kept pace with its costs. 

With these increasing costs there has been 
a concurrent increase In the fraction ab- 
sorbed by an ever-expanding system of man- 
agement controls. This system has greatly 
affected both the nature of all scientific work 
done and the manner of its doing. Its in- 
fluence on the future progress of technology 
needs careful scrutiny. 

This may well begin with an inquiry as to 
who does the managing. Speaking of re- 
search and development, a Committee on 
the Organization of the Department of the 
Navy, reporting In 1959, declared that “a 
process so involved and so vital to the com- 
bat effectiveness of the Navy must be di- 
rected and supervised by an official who has 
complete responsibility and adequate au- 
thority to act in the name of the Chief of 
Naval Operations.” An examination of the 
effectiveness with which scientists managed 
research and development during the war 
shows nothing to support this statement. 
It is probable, however, that no other single 
statement has had as great an effect on the 
conduct of naval technology. 

Because of the bellef thus expressed the 
control of the technical programs of the Navy 
has been placed in the operating branch 
of the Navy's bilinear organizations; the 
technical staff remains in the supporting 
branch, These programs are, in consequence, 
subdivided in accordance with operational 
classifications, rather than with technologi- 
cal classifications. This fragments the tech- 
nical staff in a manner having no relation 
to the Interdependence of its members. To 
quote the Hoover Commission, it places au- 
thority with those “who review but do not 
initiate.” The result is management by veto. 

A notable exception to this is the manage- 
ment of programs sponsored by the Office of 
Naval Research. These are the only pro- 
grams controlled by that portion of the 
Navy's organization which is under the As- 
sistant Secretary for Research and Develop- 
ment. Many of the programs for under- 
water acoustics, however, are “directed and 
supervised” from the operating side of the 
establishment. 

Management by the operators is dedicated 
to two propositions. One is that no work 
shall be undertaken which cannot be shown 
to lead directly to some closely specified op- 
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erational objective. The other is that any 
duplication of scientific effort is to be avert- 
ed at all cost. Of the first it may be said 
that it prevents the proper coordination of 
scientific programs and fosters the very dup- 
lication so deplored by this management. Of 
the second it may be said that far more con- 
cern should be felt for omissions than for 
duplications. Duplications can be no worse 
than unprofitable and may well be reward- 
ing; omissions can be fatal. 

Regardless of who directs the development 
of underwater acoustics there can be no 
question as to the purpose for which it must 
be developed. Before World War II was end- 
ed it was being said that the future needs 
of undersea warfare could not be met by un- 
derwater sound, and that some more capable 
agent must be discovered. Since that time 
the capabilities of underwater sound systems 
have been increased repeatedly. The likeli- 
hood of finding a more successful competi- 
tor has correspondingly decreased. We must, 
therefore, continue to rely on underwater 
sound. 


Our present knowledge of underwater 
acoustics is not sufficient to lead us directly 
to optimum designs for systems now under 
development. It is by no means difficult, 
however, to plan for studies and surveys 
which will yield information to meet these 
needs. It is more difficult to make adequate 
provision for future needs. 

We cannot know, except in the most gen- 
eral way, what requirements will be imposed 
on underwater acoustics should we again be 
called Into combat. Should this ever hap- 
pen, we, as scientists, must be prepared to 
respond instantly to fleet demands now un- 
foreseen. The only preparation we can make 
is to bring our knowledge of underwater 
acoustics to the highest possible state of 
readiness. We must not forget that military 
readiness begins in the laboratory. 

What, then, remains to be done? The 
physical laws governing the behavior of 
sound waves in the ocean are already well 
codified. Our knowledge of the variability 
of the quantities obeying these laws, on the 
other hand, is far from adequate. Beyond 
this, relations must be found between acous- 
tical quantities and quantities in neighbor- 
ing fields of science. Underwater acoustics 
can make little further progress without the 
support of sciences dealing with such mat- 
ters as electrical theory, information theory, 
data processing, hydrodynamics, oceanogra- 
phy, psychophysiology, and others in our 
expanding technology. Underwater acous- 
tics must find its place in a community of 
sciences. 

Many scientific programs must be care- 
fully coordinated to bring about a proper 
technological readiness. The work to be 
done must be done thoroughly and without 
waste of time, men, or money. Much of the 
effort must be directed to projects which do 
not lead to any operational objective yet 

- Such effort can have no other 
justification than that based on the judg- 
ment of qualified scientists as to its poten- 
tial value. 

The planning and directing of these pro- 
grams is the inescapable responsibility of the 
members of the scientific profession. It is 
imperative that a ent system be 
provided which does not inhibit the full 
utilization of the judgment of this group. 
Without this, underwater acoustics cannot 
be expected to meet future obligations as 
3 as it has met those already satis- 


We may be gratified by past accomplish- 
ments in this field. We must now think of 
preparing ourselves for even more difficult 
assignments in the future, 
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NEED—The Negro Educational Emerg- 
gency Drive, Pittsburgh’s Scholarship 
Campaign A 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 


S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of Pittsburgh's scholarship cam- 
paign called NEED, the Negro Educa- 
tional Emergency Drive, is a story which 
can be of interest to many communities 

any congressional district of the 

United States. I commend this story to 
the attention of my colleagues. 
Tux Story BEHIND NEED 

Pittsburgh's future demands more edu- 
cated manpower. 

New opportunities in technical and super- 
visory employment require more education. 

A number of educational ventures in the 
Pittsburgh schools are producing a greater 
number of better qualified students who can 
effectively use the benefits of higher edu- 
cation. 

Students of disadvantaged families, main- 
ly Negro, are among the increasing numbers 
of qualified students prepared for post high 
school education. < 

Although exceptionally able students are 
usually able to obtain scholarships from 
Colleges, good and average students need 
local financial aid. 

NEED encourages every able student to 
make the effort to advance himself with his 
Own resources and gives financial aid only 
Where necessary. : 

NEED seeks to help every student chosen 
by a committee composed of experienced 
Officials of the schools and colleges and repre- 
sentatives of NEED. 

NEED requires at least $100,000 annually 
to help deserving Negro students to fulfill 
their potentialities. 

Contributions to NEED are tax-deductible. 
Checks should be made payable to NEED: 
The Negro Education Emergency Drive, care 
of Samuel E. Line, Jr., treasurer, 85 Mayfair 
Drive, Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 

THE HUMAN DIMENSION 


Mr. graduated first in his class from 
a local vocational high school. His father, 
who is not in sympathy with his academic 
aspirations, is a refuse worker who earns 
$7,000 a year. There are three younger chil- 
dren in the family. This young man worked 
as a bus boy during the school year and took 
two summer jobs in order to save money to 
supplement a scholarship grant of $500 from 
the University of Pittsburgh. He cannot 
continue his education without further aid. 

Mr. will graduate from a Pittsburgh 
high school in June, as a national honor so- 
ciety graduate. He has lived in a foster 
home for most of his 18 years, but after June 
he will no longer be eligible for this support. 
His ability and his record of achievement 
indicate that he is a promising student, but 
he must have aid if he is to enroll in college. 

Miss 17 years old, the oldest of five 
children, will graduate in June. Her father 
Works in a steel mill. Since her mother died, 
She has cared for the younger children. Not 
quite an honor graduate, she wants to enter 
college to continue her work in science. She 
cannot go on without financial aid. 

THE STATISTICS ON THE PROGRAM 

Of the population of Pittsburgh, 16.7 per- 
cent is Negro. 

Negro family income is 64.8 percent of 
white family income in Pittsburgh. 
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Approximately 7.6 percent of white males 
in the Pittsburgh labor force are unemployed. 

Approximately 11.1 percent of Negro males 
in the Pittsburgh labor force are unemployed. 

Forty-four percent of the Negro labor force 
in Pittsburgh is unskilled. 

Sixty Negro students need financial aid to 
continue their college education. 

More than 200 Negro students graduating 
in June 1964, have already requested finan- 
cial aid for post-high school work. 

NEED MEETS AN EMERGENCY 

Pittsburgh citizens organized the Negro 
educational emergency drive in July 1963, 
in the midst of an increasing national racial 
crisis. Alerted to the problems of disad- 
vantaged youth and spurred by a history of 
positive action, the Pittsburgh community 
determined to promote higher educational 
opportunities for able disadvantaged high 
school graduates as a key program of united 
action. The immediate task was to raise 
funds for the largest number of Negro stu- 
dents in this area ever seeking help for high- 
er education, 

In the past the Urban League of Pitts- 
burgh had been able to supply limited fi- 
nancial aid. But the funds were inadequate 
to meet the need, particularly as qualified 
Negro students graduated in increasing num- 
bers from the schools and new employment 
prospects sharpened their desire for high- 
er education. In 1963 more Negro grad- 
uates than ever before applied for financial 
assistance. Clearly a new program was im- 
perative. To meet this emergency, NEED 
raised money to supplement Urban League 
funds. Seventy-six students received aid. 
Most of the grants, which totaled $29,075, 
supplemented the students’ own resources 
and ranged from a few dollars to $600. These 
grants frequently stimulated additional aid 
to grantees from the colleges they attended. 

The money raised by NEED came from in- 
dividual contributions, church groups, a few 
Pittsburgh industries and small family foun- 
dations. Much more money is now required. 
If Pittsburgh is to meet its responsibilities, 
NEED must have a wider base of support. 
HUMAN RESOURCES AND PITTSBURGH’S FUTURE 


Our city has won acclaim for pioneering 
in the solution of formidable urban prob- 
lems such as smoke control, flood control, 
urban redevelopment, slum housing, and 
legislation for human rights. But the abili- 
ties of its people are Pittsburgh's most valu- 
able resource. The development of human 
resources deserves all the creative attention 
which our city has so successfully applied 
to other phases of Pittsburgh's develop- 


ment. Pittsburgh is in the enviable position 


of helng able to devote its fun attention 
to a constructive program of developing hu- 
man resources because it is not disrupted 
by the tensions which dominate racial re- 
lations in most of the Nation's large cities. 
NEED is a practical and visible expression 
of Pittsburgh's sense of responsibility. 
Pittsburgh citizens must help to develop 
the talents of hundreds of young Negroes 
whose families cannot help them to secure 
the higher education for which they are 
now qualified. NEED says that Pittsburgh 
respects these talents and wants to encour- 
age their development by devoting to them 
the personal interest and financial resources 
of the community. NEED proposes to seek 
out, encourage and assist able Negro stu- 
dents to obtain more education, NEED aims 
to give students the incentive and the finan- 
cial aid to get them started in college or 
technical school so that they can move 
forward under their own power, utilizing 
all their own abilities, motivation, and 
strengths. 
PITTSBURGH'S NEW JOBS REQUIRE EDUCATION 
The authors of the recently published 
volume “Region With a Future” (Pittsburgh, 
1964) agree that the future of the Pittsburgh 
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area depends upon the quality of education 
in western Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh has 
long depended upon heavy industry and un- 
skilled labor as the basis of its economy. 
In the future new industry will demand 
highly trained manpower. Education has 
become more important than ever before to 
the development of the local economy. 
More than ever, good paying jobs require 
training beyond the traditional 4-year high 
school. More than any other group in the 
Pittsburgh area, Negroes have not obtained 
this education, 

In the past, few Negroes have been hired 
for professional, supervisory or skilled posi- 
tions in Pittsburgh. As a consequence, 
Negro children often believe that employ- 
ment opportunities are closed to them. 
Knowing that their parents earn low in- 
comes and that few scholarships have been 
available in the past, bright Negro children 
often give up. Many do not work to their 
potential in school. Sometimes they neg- 
lect to enroll in the courses necessary to 
prepare them for college. More often than 
whites, they dropout of school to join the 
ranks of the unemployed and perpetuate 
the poverty cycle. Providing aid and loans 
for qualified students can raise the aspira- 
tions of young Negroes so they will be well 
prepared for job opportunities in the future, 

Good jobs are becoming available for 
Negroes. The doors are no longer closed; 
the bars are coming down. But not enough 
Negroes are qualified to fill them. The ef- 
fect of FEPC during the last decade and 
the changing climate of human relations 
have opened up hundreds of positions to 
Negroes which only whites filled in the past. 
Although business executives and their per- 
sonnel directors have been recruiting quali- 
fied Negroes for jobs throughout the Pitts- 
burgh area, they have not found sufficient 
numbers with the required education and 
training. Only when Negroes can obtain 
such education can they take advantage 
of new job opportunities and thus improve 
their own economic well-being and the wel- 
fare of the entire Pittsburgh economy. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES IN PITTSBURGH ARE PRO- 
DUCING MORE QUALIFIED STUDENTS 


With increasing momentum during the 
past 5 years, the Pittsburgh community has 
developed a new group of educational ven- 
tures designed to provide compensatory edu- 
cation for culturally disadvantaged students. 
Although many disadvantaged students in 
Pittsburgh are white, the majority are Ne- 
gro. With lower family Incomes Negro chil- 
dren are more likely to live under adverse 
conditions, in substandard housing and with 
poor nutrition. In addition, fewer cultural 
activities are part of their environment. 
Many factors like these have combined to 
deny them access to a good education and 
have lowered their level of aspiration. 

Three years ago, supported by generous 
grants from the Ford Foundation, the Pitts- 
burgh public schools began new programs 
of compensatory education for disadvantaged 
students, predominantly Negro, in eight 
schools in the Hill district and Homewood- 
Brushton. This team teaching project has 
already won a national reputation for ex- 
cellence. Under the stimulus of this new 
educational endeavor, Negro students have 

to work harder and to achieve at 
higher levels than ever before. Within a 
few years, the first of the students trained 
in the team teaching project will graduate 
from high school prepared for further work 
in college or technical school. 

Two years ago the schools reduced the 
loads of English teachers at Westinghouse 
High School, whose students are 94 percent 
Negro, to four classes of no more than 25 
students each. This new program has re- 
sulted in a marked improvement in the com- 
munication skills of Westinghouse students. 
In September 1964, this program of reduced 
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teaching loads was extended to Peabody 
High School where Negroes are 10 percent 
of the enrollment. Schenley High School, 
whose enrollment is 50 percent Negro, has 
installed an entire curriculum for college- 
bound students including special courses in 
English and mathematics. Negro graduates 
of these three high schools, as well as of 
Fifth Avenue High where team teaching has 
been Installed, are better qualified than ever 
before for posthigh school work. 

Significant additional projects of compen- 
satory education will soon further increase 
the number of Negroes who are well prepared 
for college. The board of education plans to 
extend the team teaching project to 12 addi- 
tional schools in the near future and to add 
several new features to the present program. 
In the summer of 1964, five disadvantaged 
ninth grade students from Peabody High 
School will attend Phillips Exeter Academy in 
Exeter, NH., for the entire summer under 
full scholarships provided by the academy. It 
is hoped that this program will be repeated 
in the future. Carnegie Tech, in a coop- 
erative program with the Pittsburgh schools, 
has just received a grant of $106,000 from the 
Carnegie Corp. to conduct special summer 
sessions for disadvantaged high school soph- 
omores and juniors to increase their skills 
in English, mathematics, and science as part 
of a special program designed to prepare 
them for college. The Pittsburgh scholars’ 
program, an attempt by the schools to de- 
velop entirely new curriculums and methods 
of teaching for able students, will begin in 
the fall of 1964 at the eighth grade level and 
will enroll 1,000 students, many of them 
Negroes, in 7 centers in the city. Five years 
from now these students will graduate with 
one of the best college preparations available 
in any American city. Significantly, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has recently established 
an office of equal educational opportunity to 
expand opportunities for disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

All of these programs will prepare increas- 
ing numbers of Negro students for post high 
school education. Moreover, they will raise 
the level of aspiration of Negro youth. All 
of this excellent preparatory work will be of 
little avail, however, unless funds become 
available so that high school graduates can 
continue their education. NEED is the essen- 
tial link between excellent public school 
training and increased opportunities for post 
high school work, Both new programs in 
the schools and the ideals of a democratic 
society demand that this link be made as 
strong as possible. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND NEED FOR 
IMMEDIATE INTENSIFIED EFFORTS 


The Pittsburgh public schools have entered 
into a cooperative project with NEED. The- 
board of education has appointed a well qual- 
ified supervisor to implement its directive 
to counselors and to coordinate their ef- 
forts. Counselors have been instructed to 
make increased efforts to identify able stu- 
dents, help them to understand the new op- 
portunities open to them, and encourage 
them to apply for college. NEED has also 

for the county schools to work on 
these problems with the assistance of the 
Guidance Department of the Urban League. 

Students who apply for financial assistance 
will be screened by a committee made up of 
officials of the public schools, representa- 
tives from local colleges with extensive ex- 
perience in granting scholarship aid, and 
representatives of NEED, In addition, NEED 
has been offered the services of the college 
board to assure us through confidential 
statements that the families of applicants 
are genuinely in need of ald. Some grants 
will take the form of outright gifts; some will 
be loans; still others will combine gifts and 
loans. 
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GOOD AVERAGE STUDENTS ARE THE ONES WHO 
NEED HELP 

Present scholarship funds are not sufficient 
to meet the need. Although exceptionally 
talented students, Negro as well as white, 
have a chance for scholarships from colleges, 
average students with college aspirations and 
qualifications often cannot obtain scholar- 
ship aid. Disadvantaged students face dim- 
cult hurdles in the race for competitive 
scholarship funds. Their home environ- 
ments often have not given them the social 
and intellectual skills they require to win 
scholarships in competition with more for- 
tunate students. In addition, some students 
even need funds to supplement scholarship 
grants from colleges. For example, a recent 
Gladstone High School student with a full 
scholarship to Rutgers University required 
assistance from NEED to buy suitable cloth- 
ing for his college interview. Other students 
have similar problems. 

MINIMUM OF $100,000 REQUIRED BY NEED 

ANNUALLY 

As news about NEED filtered through the 
schools and the community, applications for 
funds came in ever-increasing numbers. By 
April 1964, 260 applications had been received, 
many of them from students who had partici- 
pated in 1 or more of the special programs of 
the Pittsburgh public schools. It is necessary 
to raise a minimum of $100,000 a year to 
fill the anticipated needs. The help of re- 
sponsible private citizens must continue. 
To this support must be added the greater 
resources of business, civic groups, and foun- 
dations, which have already given indis- 
pensable leadership to so many vital civic 
projects. The hopes and potentialities of 
many deserving students are at stake. 


“Allow the Constitution To Remain as It 
Is,” Says Lutheran Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1964 

Mr. FRASER. Mr.. Speaker, Dr. 
Fredrik A. Schiotz is president of the 
American Lutheran Church with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. This denomi- 
ination has 2,410,977 members in 4,967 
congregations, 

Dr. Schiotz has prepared a statement 
on why he opposes the Becker amend- 
ment on religion in the public schools. 
His statement is his testimony for the 
Judiciary Committee hearings and will 
appear in the May 19, 1964, issue of the 
Lutheran Standard. 

Like Dr. Schiotz, many church lead- 
ers are not in favor of the Becker pro- 
posal. They do not want to modify the 
freedom of religion language of our 
Bill of Rights. 

I am sure that my fellow Members of 
the House have received many letters for 
the amendment and many against it, 
just as I have. I place the statement 
of Dr. Schiotz in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp because it is typical of those re- 
ligious leaders who are saying allow the 
Constitution to remain as it is.” 
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STATEMENT REGARDING PENDING RESOLUTIONS 
WHICH PROPOSE AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO BIBLE READING AND 
PRAYERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In 1962 the: U.S. Supreme Court forbade 
the use of a school prayer composed by the 
New York State Board of Regents. In two 
similar cases before the Court in 1963, the 
one from Pennsylvania and the other from 
Maryland, the Court banned the devotional 
use of the Bible and the recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer in public schools. The fact 
that the Maryland suit was brought by Mrs. 
Madalyn E. Murray, a self-confessed atheist, 
seemed to many people as though the Court 
was siding with the atheists against the 
Christian traditions of our country. 

Throughout our Nation seriously con- 
cerned Christian people became fearful, One 
well-known churchman, in a recent letter 
addressed to pastors of several denomina- 
tions, expressed his fear in very strong lan- 
guage. Letters have poured in to Washing- 
ton asking Congress to do something about 
the Supreme Court decision’s apparent threat 
to religion. 


In a manner as important as a proposal 
to amend the Constitution, a proposal that 
concerns the church and the Christian faith, 
it is important that we think with facts 
rather than feelings. 

In the early history of our country, some 
of the colonies had an established church, 
that is, an official church supported by the 
State. By degrees a consensus emerged that 
this was not good. And so in 1791 the Con- 
stitution was amended. The first amend- 
ment did two things to guarantee freedom of 
religion: (1) It dented the right to any one 
religion or church to be supported by the 
State; and (2) it guaranteed to all churches 
and religions freedom to worship according 
to their own convictions (“Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof;"'). 

Since the adoption of the first amendment, 
no church or religion has received state sup- 
port. However, in many homogeneous com- 
munities, school boards made provision for 
Scripture reading and prayer during school 
hours. This was not established religion in 
the generally accepted sense of this term; 
but in principle it was official religion— 
taught by servants of the state. As more im- 
migrants sought this country, the number of 
churches and religions multiplied. The time 
was therefore bound to come when someone 
would challenge the right of school authori- 
ties to require worship in a public school un- 
der school auspices. The fact that an atheist 
contributed to challenging the legality of 
such practice is incidental. 

Walter E. Craig, president of the American 
Bar Association, in a recent statement on the 
Supreme Court decision of 1962, pointed out 
that “far from being hostile to religion, the 
Court simply sustained the long-held U.S. 
belief that ‘a union of government and reli- 
gion tends to destroy government and to de- 
grade religion.“ 

If the Supreme Court decision were care- 
fully read, many fears would be dissipated. 
The majority opinion of Justice Clark frank- 
ly acknowledges that America’s heritage is 
rooted in faith in God. But he believes that 
if freedom 1s to be guaranteed for all, the ab- 
solute terms of the first amendment must be 
observed. 

From time to time reports come in suggest- 
ing that some school teachers have mistaken- 
ly regarded the Supreme Court decision as an 
authorization to disparage the practice of 
faith in God, and specifically faith in the 
Christian religion. Such tendencies should 
be fought through proper protests rather 
than by amendment of the Constitution. 
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Eternal vigilance is the price that must al- 
ways be paid for freedom—be it in the area 
of religion or in civil rights. 

Now let us look at this matter from the 
point of view of our church. What do we 
want for our growing, impressionable chil- 
dren? Religion in general, served in an 
atmosphere devoid of convictions? Israel’s 
neighbors in the Old Testament period were 


not irreligious people, but the prophets ` 


Warned against religions that did not recog- 
nize Jehovah. Today, in a society that is 
saturated with the view that all truths are 
relative, the Christian Church affirms the 
authority of Jesus Christ. 

The Handbook of the American Lutheran 
Church gives a very specific answer to the 
question of religion in general (see p. 192). 
It counsels our members not to “practice the 
forms of religion without confessing as a 
matter of principle the Triune God or Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, come into the 
fiesh, and our Savior from sin.” It follows 
that religion in general would be no more 
acceptable just because it might happen to 
be found in the public schools. 

There is an important interantional di- 
mension in the proposals that are before 
Congress. Through much contact with peo- 
Ples of Africa and Asia I know that their 
eyes are continually focussed on what hap- 
pens in the United States. If we, through 
further amendments of the Constitution, 
should vitiate the strong protection which 
the first amendment provides for all religions, 
without preference to any, we may find that 
the new nations in Africa and Asia will imi- 
tate our actions. And should this happen, 
the preference may not be for the Christian 
faith. I do not want to support an action 
that may carry the potential of seriously 
crippling the proclamation of minority 
Christian churches in other parts of the 
world. 

For these several reasons I hope that Con- 
5 allow the Constitution to remain 
as > 


Dangers in Current Mortgage Lending 
Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30,1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, two speakers 
warned of dangers and weaknesses in 
Current mortgage lending practices. 
Carey Winston, president of the associa- 
tion, and Franklin Briese, executive 
vice president of Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., noted a rise in mortgage 
foreclosures and questioned whether 
Credit standards have not weakened as 
lenders compete for outlets for large sup- 
Plies of lendable funds. Mr. Winston 
Said “the real estate market and the 
Mortgage structure are vulnerable to 
adverse eocnomic forces,” greater than 
in the recent past. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the Wall Street Journal 
On May 5, discussing this matter, which 
adds a wholesome cautionary note to 
the current optimism about economic 
Conditions, in the RECORD: 
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Two EXECUTIVES WARN or DANGER, WEAKNESS 
IN MORTGAGE Practices—APARTMENT CON- 
STRUCTION TREND, CREDIT STANDARDS QUES- 
TIONED IN TALKS TO MORTGAGE BANKERS 


New York.—A mortgage banker and a life 
insurance executive, addressing a meeting of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, warned of dangers and weaknesses they 
see in current mortgage lending practices. 

They attributed the program in part to a 
leveling off in single-family house building, 
long a mainstay of the mortgage business, 
and a sharp rise in apartment construction 
in excess of immediate demand. Noting a 
rise in foreclosures, they questioned whether 
credit standards haven't weakened as lenders 
compete for outlets for large supplies of 
lendable money. 

The speakers were Carey Winston, pres- 
ident of the association and also president 
of Carey Winston Co., Washington, D.C., and 
Franklin Briese, executive vice president of 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co., St. 
Paul. 

MIDDLEMAN AND CORRESPONDENTS 


Mortgage bankers are middlemen who 
bring together mortgage lenders and mort- 
gage borrowers. They act as correspondents 
for such institutions as life insurance com- 
panies, mutual savings banks, and commer- 
cial banks, placing mortgage loans and 
handling collections and other services on 
these loans; they collect fees from these 
lenders. 

Mr. Winston said, “The real estate market 
and the mortgage structure are vulnerable to 
adverse economic forces“ greater than in the 
recent past. 

He said downpayment requirements on 
home mortgages have been reduced to the 
point “where even slight miscalculation may 
cause trouble. This became evidence with 
homeowner mortgages as soon as the infia- 
tion of house prices ceased to gallop and bor- 
rowers weren't so often able to escape their 
misfortunes through a favorable sale. It will 
become evident in rental property also, when- 
ever net income fails to meet the supposi- 
tions of the appraisal on which the loan was 
based.” 

HIGH RISK INVESTMENT 


Mr. Winston saw no prospect that present 
high loan-to-value ratios and long payment 
terms will change. Under those conditions, 
he said, mortgages must be recognized as “a 
high-risk investment” and “any lingering il- 
lusions about the unusual safety of mortgage 
investment that grew up in the early post- 
war years must be dispelled.” 

With single-family house building no 
longer climbing, he noted, construction of in- 
come-producing property, such as apart- 
ments, hotels, and office buildings has risen 
“to a prominence not seen since the 1920s.” 
He suggested this trend may be due less to 
actual demand for space than to tax incen- 
tives, relaxed legal restrictions on institu- 
tional lending and a plentiful supply of 
money in the hands of lenders eager for in- 
vestment. He also said “apprehension” is 
caused by “the persistent rise in foreclosures 
and in the troubles of real estate syndicates 
and corporations.” 

A March 31 survey by the MBA showed a 
slight rise from 3 months earlier in the per- 
centage of properties involved in foreclosures, 
to 041 from 0.34 percent. But the survey 
also showed a decline in the percentage of 
borrowers behind in their payments, to 3.01 
from 3.3 percent. 

Mr. Briese echoed many of Mr. Winston's 
points in enumerating “possible upsetting 
factors” in the mortgage outlook. He said 
the life insurance companies, pressed by 
competition from savings and loan associa- 
tions, banks, and pension funds, have been 
switching their mortgage emphasis from resi- 
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dential to business properties, but are finding 
their competitors also moving into that field. 

Interest rates on long-term loans, includ- 
ing mortgages, may rise one-quarter to one- 
half of a percentage point by year’s end, Mr. 
Briese predicted, “if inflational pressures are 
kept under control.” 


Background of Immigration—The Mis- 
labeled” Ukrainians in the Greater 
Shamokin Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, an article by Dr. Peter Krebel 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Shamokin Citizen refers to a consider- 
able number of my constituents and 
points out errors of the Census Bureau 
and the ramifications in other publica- 
tions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that this interesting 
article be included with my statement 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“MISLABELED” UKRAINIANS 
(By Dr. Peter Krehel) 

In late March 1964, the Harrisburg Pa- 
triot carried two articles on Eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants which interpreted the 1960 
Census Bureau statistics on the ethnic back- 
grounds of Pennsylvania's population. One 
article from the Congressional Quarterly 
examined the political, economic and reli- 
gious factors which brought on the massive 
migrations from Eastern Europe before 1885 
through 1925. The other story was that of 
Patriot Staff Writer Paul Beers who pointed 
out the dispersal of immigrants throughout 
Pennsylvania's counties and noted percent- 
age factors of the various “nationalities.” 

Neither the Congressional Quarterly ar- 
ticle, nor Mr. Beers’ recital mentioned 
Ukrainians, although emigrations beginning 
in the 1880's from Eastern Europe had to be 
from either the Czarist Russian Empire, or 
the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. Thosé of 
us who live in the Greater Shamokin area 
are no strangers to the word “Ukrainian,” 
despite the serious omission in the two ar- 
ticles discussed and the wide circulation 
they received in Central Pennsylvania. 

Let us look at this “mislabeling” and cor- 
rect the aberrations before they are fixed as 
correct, 


MOST OF SOMETHING 


Based on census data, the Congressional 
Quarterly study poked into these piles of 
figures to show the central political roles 
played by the survivors of the gigantic im- 
migration waves, together with their Amer- 
ican-born children. 

Such a political study is interesting to us 
only that it reflects the population in con- 
gressional districts as being “most Czech” 
or “most Hungarian,” or “most Russian,” 
and significantly for us, “most Austrian.” 
The boiling out of the census data cooked 
up the “most Austrian” congressional dis- 
tricts in the United States—27 of 30, to be 
exact—as being primarily in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

By the time that Mr. Beers rehashed the 
Congressional Quarterly meat loaf, our Sixth 
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Congressional District of Northumberland, 
Berks, and Schuylkill Counties, represented 
by the Honorable GO M. RHODES of Read- 
ing, is listed as “15th among the most 
Austrian.” 

The neighboring 11th District of Luzerne 
County is “7th among the most Austrian,” 
while the 10th District of Lackawanna 
County (city of Scranton area) is “16th 
among the most Austrian.” 

STATEWIDE FIGURES 


Mr. Beers summarizes at one point that 
“the Commonwealth ranks second in the 
Nation with ‘foreign-stock Austrians,’ 172,- 
790, according to the U.S. census of 1960. It 
ranks third with both Polish-Americans, 300,- 
112, and Hungarian-Americans, 83,417, and 
fourth with Russian-Americans, 202,255.” 

The reader will have to await another ket- 
tledrum beater for the Hungarian-Americans 
and Polish-Americans. The concern here is 
primarily with these mislabeled “foreign- 
stock Austrians,” and secondarily with the 
“Russian-Americans” in the Greater Shamo- 
kin area. A pussyfoot note of caution here: 
The hyphenated-American used in U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau statistics is affixed to the children 
of foreign-stock Americans, and those of us 
whose parents emigrated from Eastern Eu- 
rope and gave birth to us here in America are 
still listed as foreign-stock Americans, pre- 
fixed with a hyphenated nationality. All ex- 
cept those who would like to acknowledge 
the Ukrainian language and culture as that 
of their parents and ancestors. Ironically, 
without curtains, we still come out as the 
“most Austrians” or as “Russian-Americans” 
in some situations. 

BORN IN A BARN 


Which only brings up the poignant story 
of the Ukrainian immigrant who was born 
in Lvov, the western Ukrainian capital, 
known as Lwow sometimes, a Polish city be- 
tween 1918 and 1945 (with exception of Sep- 
tember 1939-June 1941). For centuries, it 
was called Lemberg, the Austrian name, when 
it was within the Galician Province of the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire. 

When the immigrant arrived in New York, 
the immigration officers asked him his na- 
tionality, and he replied “Ukrainian.” When 
he told them that he was born in Lvov in 
1921, they said that he would have to be 
marked “Polish” because the city was under 
Polish sovereignty in 1921. 

He insisted on being marked “Ukrainian” 
with the argument: 

“Tf a kitten is born of a cat in a barn, then 
it is not to be marked as a calf. It remains a 
kitten. 

“I was born of Ukranian parents in a Polish 
city, and I remain Ukrainian.” 

One immigration officer marked him “Pol- 
ish.” Poor fellow did not know it, because 
it was written in English. 

How many such poor muzhiks suffered the 
similar mislabeling? 

It is possible to estimate that the most sub- 
stantial percentage of the 172,790 foreign- 
stock Austrians and 202,255 Russian-Ameri- 
cans who were counted in the Pennsylvania 
1960 census were and are in fact Ukrainians. 

BASIS OF QUESTIONING 

These credentials offered by the writer 
will attempt to give credibility to the con- 
clusion that the Ukrainians have been mis- 
labeled throughout Pennsylvania, not just 
in the Greater Shamokin area of Northum- 
berland County. We will find our “kittens” 
strewn all around northern Schuylkill Coun- 
ty, through Hazleton and Wilkes-Barre areas 
of Luzerne County, into the Scranton City 
region of Lackawanna County. We can sus- 
pect the Census Bureau statistics through- 
out the United States on this most Austrian 
factor coupled with Russian-Americans, 

The writer offers a partial explanation as to 
why the Congressional Quarterly and Mr. 
Beers failed to mention the Ukrainians, 
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The Ukrainian people have not had a na- 
tional identification until modern times, a 
short-lived free and Democratic Republic in 
1918, followed by the present day Ukrainian 
Socialist Republic, unwillingly part of the 
Soviet Union. Equally short lived was the 
Carpatho-Ukrainian Republic of 1939, since 
added to the more than 40 million in Eastern 
Europe today. 

During the czarist Russian Empire, the 
Ukrainians were Russian serfs and subjects 
who when they arrived as immigrants in the 
United States, were to be marked as Russian- 
Americans. Those who lived in the western 
Ukraine were within the Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire of Franz Josef, the Province of Gali- 
cia, lying along the northern approaches to 
the Carpathian Mountains. These same 
mountains separated the Ruthenia Province 
of northern Hungary, still within the Aus- 
trian Monarchy, containing today's Ukrain- 
lans who called themselves Carpatho-Rus- 
sians or Ruthenians (a Latinized version of 
Rusyn). To a lesser degree, some even 
called themselves “Hungarians,” or were so 
labeled. For the most part, these Ukrainians 
(some still resent the word) who reached the 
United States from Austria-Hungary, they 
were marked as mislabeled “Austrians.” 

HOW COME “AUSTRIAN”? 


This categorization of “Austrian” is most 
evident in the immediate Greater Shamokin 
area of Northumberland County and the 
scattering of “kittens” mentioned earlier. 
You will have to screen the Census Bureau's 
data carefully to find Germanic Austrians 
throughout the whole anthracite regions. 
And it will become evident only through 
examination of religious preferences as to 
who these “Austrians” are, since they are 
lumped together in the census figures. 

The religious preferences of Ukrainian 
Catholics or Russian Orthodox of these 
“Austrians” offer more than surface proof 
of their Slavonic oneness as Ukrainians. 

In Shamokin, the enrollment of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church of The Trans- 
figuration finds most of those mislabeled 
as “foreign-stock Austrians” by the census 
takers are either former czarist Russian 
people and their descendants, or immigrant 
survivors and their American-born children 

ancestral roots to the Austrian- 


because none of the immigrants came from 
“Ukrainia.” There was no such place on the 
map only czarist Russia and the Austrian- 
Hungarian Empire until World War I. 

The same holds true for people in Kulp- 
mont, Marion Heights, and the villages of 
Coal Township who could well claim to be 
Ukrainian-American (unless they shamefully 
hide behind a big drum of American patriot- 
ism, thereby denying their culture). The 
St. Mary's Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church 
in Marion Heights of early years has noted 
that its rite is Greek, but its catholicity is 


In Mount Carmel, the Sts. Peter and 
Paul Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church is 
just full of Austrians, and the St. John's 
Russian Orthodox Church is nearly equally 
full of Russians from Carpatho-Russia, or 
Carpatho-Ukraine (the present Western 
Ukraine of the Soviet Union). 

LEARN AT FIRST HAND 


The writer attended parochial night 
school in the Ukrainian language as a child 
in Kulpmont. He studied as an American 
of Ukrainian parents in Czechoslovakia (a 
kitten with unchanging spots). He traveled 
widely in Russia. Ukraine, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Austria over the past 
16 years. Based on these studies, these 
travels, these concerns about his own iden- 
tification, he has concluded that the Ukrali- 
nians have been mislabeled by more than 
the census takers. 

This mislabeling process begins in the 
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Ukrainian-American himself or herself. By 
failing to recognize our deep cultural roots, 
to prune the strong poetic and musical 
branches, to cultivate the free American soil 
in which we are now planted and a whole- 
some part, we of Ukrainian descent are al- 
lowing the withering, the decay, the indif- 
ference, the neglect of the spiritual and ma- 
terial seeds and plants which our fore- 


fathers so lovingly and hopefully passed 
on to us, 


The Hoffa Trial 


SPEECH 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the comment of the gentleman from 
Ohio, Congressman CLARENCE Brown, in 
his statement to the House that. every 
person is entitled to a fair trial and the 
protection of his constitutional rights. 
It is for that reason that I am interested 
in noting that a special committee of 
the House Judiciary Committee has been 
appointed to make a thorough study of a 
serious and fundamental question: Are 
individual and constitutional rights be- 
ing violated by the manner in which the 
Justice Department is going about the 
business of prosecuting those charged 
with law violations? 

Whoever the defendants may be— 
whether it be Jimmy Hoffa in Chatta- 
nooga or Roy Cohn in New York, or 
any lesser person charged with law viola- 
tion—he is entitled to fair trial under our 
American system. Without in any way 
judging the facts of the cases in which 
these controversies have arisen, I am 
sure we can agree that the special com- 
mittee should be thorough in its investi- 
gation to determine the merits of the 
charges that the Justice Department is 
trampling on those rights. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
pr ad (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


Award to Rev. Dr. Arthur D. Williams of 
the George Washington Honor Medal 
by the Freedoms Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 8, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
recently been informed by the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge that it has 
awarded to Rey. Dr. Arthur D. Williams, 
of Philadelphia, the George Washington 
Honor Medal. This coveted medal was 
awarded for the sermon, “All or Nothing 
at AIL” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ser- 
mon be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL OR NOTHING AT ALL 


Colossians 1: 17: “He is before all things, 
and by Him all things hold together.” 

It is one thing to sing, “He Holds the 
World in His Hands," “Jesus Is All the World 
to Me," and “Crown Him Lord of All,” and it 
is another thing to live these sentiments in 
our everyday lives. Most perceptive people 
will agree that much of our moral arma- 
ment is on paper. Some will assert that 
Christianity has not failed. It, they declare, 
has not been tried. During my 6 years as an 
Army chaplain, I found that every man wore 
on his dogtag the letters, P,“, C,“ or “J,” 
respectively. Often this meant that the man 
Was merely expressing his preference for the 
Protestant, Catholic; or Jewish falth. An 
alarming number seemed satisfied to merely 
express a preference, It was the civilized and 
orthodox thing to do. 

We are not sure that during these postwar 
days we have moved far from this practice. 
David told Nathan that a man who would 
take the only ewe lamb from his neighbor, 
when he had many, should be put to death. 
It was then that the prophet reminded David, 
“Thou art the man.” David had Christianity 
on paper, but his practice was altogether 
another thing. 

Our text today suggests that America may 
be in the throes of this coming apart. It 
would be well if the words would thwack us 
to awareness that decay, decline, disintegra- 

„tion and death are expériences when matter 
or men begin to come apart. 

Clearly and concisely our Bible verse 
tells us two things, equally good for an 
individual or for a nation or nations; namely, 
We must have a God who is above “all 
things.“ Then follows, “by Him all things 
are held together.” 

Look at the first truth and you will see that 
Ideals and holy values must be put first. 
Our God is what we put in first place. It is 
a hollow and not holy faith that puts 
church attendance, church membership, giv- 
ing offerings, and making outside show of 
Prayers and alms, before God. Our stand- 
eds and values are vain if they do not please 
God. Today we put a premium on wealth. 

Ve gonerally regard a man as a success if 
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he has power. Sometimes this is physical 
power, sometimes it is mental power. Some- 
times it is material power. We downgrade 
moral and religious conduct. Not only in 
the days of John the Baptist, Jesus and St. 
Paul are men of ideals, hermits, wine-bib- 
blers, impostors and mad, the same is often 
true today. 

The man or nation that neglects to put 
God before all things, shows a rich capacity 
for mistreating his fellowman and of ulti- 
mately not holding together. There has 
not survived a people who rejected giving 
God priority. One after another, nations 
have been draggled off into captivity and 
deterioration. My years as chaplain at the 
Eastern State Penitentiary revealed time and 
again that men's lives begin to come loose 
at the seams when they set themselves to low 
values or regard their power, political, men- 
tal, material, or any other sort before that of 
God. He who trusts in the Lord is like the 
mountains about Jerusalem. He who trusts 
in the Lord, and does good, shall dwell in 
the land, and verily he shall be fed. For 
those of age we are reminded, “I have been 
young, and now am old; yet I have not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
bread.” For the young the Bible says, 
“when my father and mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.” All of this 
is promised to those who set Him before 
all things, For the Lord God is a sun and 
shield: The Lord will give grace and glory; 
no good thing will he withhold from them 
that walks uprightly.” 

Our text declares that He holds all things 
together. Let us look at man. The man 
who falls to put God before all things is sure 
to disintegrate and deteriorate. One of the 
first signs is his proneness to think of him- 
self, He may claim that he does not think 
that he is any different from all others whom 
God created, but he will at the same time 
act as though there are others who are differ- 
ent from him. This is a form of rationali- 
zation which enables him to justify treating 
others different, “since they are different from 
me.“ This treatment will always be just a 
little or sometimes a whole lot less favor- 
able than he wants to be treated. This is 
true with all mankind. The natives of the 
South Pacific would say to me, “we are differ- 
ent from you Americans. We can swim 
with our eyes open under the water. We 
can climb the trees without cleats on our 
shoes or feet. We can weave our huts from 
palm trees and we can sit on the ground with 
our feet folded under our bodies." When I 
talked with the natives of India, again they 
would say—"your people cannot sit on nails 
or walk on fire and not be burned.” The 
IQ tests are always to the advantage of the 
man who creates them! This deadly sin of 
putting self before God, contains the seeds 
for its own destruction. The great heresy 
here is not that man does not believe in God, 
but that he does not in man, He does not 
believe in what God has said about not being 
a respecter of persons. From this follows 
all the sins of greed, hatred, prejudice, 
selfishness, and murder. Most all the crimes 
I know come from treating others different 
from the way we would that others should 
treat us. 

This same pattern holds among nations. 
Nations toll their death bell when they put 
pride and self-interest ahead of the ideals 
of God. We know a “successful” merchant. 
He will tell you that he is in business to 
make money. “I”, he asserts, “want to be 
a success. If this means false packag- 


ing, if this means selling food or drugs that 
are harmful, and I must make a choice be- 
tween success and the interest of my labor- 
ers, my customers, why, I have but one al- 
ternative. That alternative is to look out 
for myself.“ This merchant is regarded 
as à very successful man, but this is due to 
his miseducation and his perverted stand- 
ard of values. This trend goes for labor 
and for employer. We are out for what we 
can get, then we will think of the public 
afterwards. We may make a contribution 
to charity or in some way seek to level off 
the miscarriage of justice. We know that 
human rights, and civil rights are good, but 
we want to be elected, we want to be suc- 
cess, so if we have to overlook divine rights 
for states rights, or even states wrongs, it 
just has to be. These men believe that 
realistic is more important than idealistic 
standards and values. 

The principle prevails in the mad race 
among nations. National leaders swear to 
uphold certain traditions and principles, but 
if their success demands that they reject 
these values, they “have no other alterna- 
tive.” 

A moment of reflection would disclose that 
the alternative that rejects putting God be- 
fore all things, is sure for disaster and de- 
feat. 


Thus I am saddened when I think of the 


future of my native land, when I see daily 


the practice of men who neglect to put Him 
before all things, and know that He will not 
hold all things together. When men and 
when nations will flaunt the will of God, I 
must be prepared to find Him keeping his 
word. One scholar of the Bible is reported to 
have counted 33,000 promises in the Bible. 
He further declares he has not found that 
God has broken a single promise. God has 
sald He will fight for us and give us the 
victory, if we obey, and like in Eden he has 
shown that he will drive us to sorrow, shame 
and destruction if we disobey. Thou shall 
have no other god before Him, for the other 
god will surely cause you or your nation to 
come apart. 


Outstanding Business Leaders Receive 
University Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 9 the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Connecticut 
will present awards for executive excel- 
lence to five of the State’s outstanding 
business and industria] leaders. 

These awards are intended to point 
up the dynamic growth of Connecticut 
economic stature. I wish to recommend 
the following article which appeared in 
the Hartford Courant on May 7 detail- 
ing the special 25th anniversary program 
at the University.of Connecticut and the 
awards which emphasize the economic 
development during this quarter century. 
Those receiving awards will be: 
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Ellis C. Maxey, president, Southern 
New England Telephone Co. 

H. M. Horner, chairman and chief 
executive officer, United Aircraft Corp. 

Lester E. Shippee, chairman of the 
board, Connecticut Bank & Trust Co. 

J. Doyle Dewitt, president, Travelers 
Insurance Cos. 

Beatrice Fox Auerbach, owner-presi- 
dent, G. Fox and Co. 

Joseph Burns, vice president, secre- 
tary, and general counsel of the Fuller 
Brush Co. 

An alumnus of the University of Con- 
necticut will receive a sixth award. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

Untiverstry or CONNECTICUT SCHOOL To 

Hoon Five Tor STATE EXECUTIVES 


Srorrs.—Five of the State's outstanding 
business and industrial leaders will receive 
awards for executive excellence Saturday 
morning during a special 25th anniversary 
program at the University of Connecticut, 

Recipients of the awards, which are in 
recognition of the unusual contributions 
made by these executives over the past 25 
years, are: 

H. M. Horner, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, United Aircraft Corp. 

Lester E. Shippee, chairman of the board, 
Connecticut Bank & Trust Co. 

Ellis C. Maxey, president, Southern New 
England Telephone Co. 

J. Doyle Dewitt, president, Travelers In- 
surance Co. 

Beatrice Fox Auerbach, owner-president, 
G. Fox & Co. 

SIXTH AWARD 


The citations, which will be made by the 
University of Connecticut School of Business 
Administration, are also intended to point 
up the dynamic growth of Connecticut's eco- 
nomic stature during the quarter century 
that the State has had a public university. 

A sixth award will be extended to Joseph 
Burns, vice president, secretary and 
counsel of the Fuller Brush Co., for major 
contributions made to the State's economic 
development by a University of Connecticut 
alumnus over the past 25 years. 

Burns will also deliver the principal ad- 
dress at an anniversary symposium planned 
in the school of business administration at 
10 a.m. Theme of the symposium will be 
“Major Business and Economic Developments 
in Connecticut—1939-—64.” 

Four distinguished Connecticut business 
and industrial experts will examine the key- 
note theme from their own professional van- 
tage points, as follows: 

Banking and finance, James F. English, ex- 
ecutive vice president, the Connecticut Bank 
& Trust Co.; insurance, Laurence J. Ack- 
erman, president, Norwich Savings Society 
and former University of California dean of 
business and insurance: trade and trans- 
portation, E. Everett Steichen, partner, Larry 
Smith & Co., New York City; and utilities, 
Paul V. Hayden, president, Connecticut Light 
& Power Co. 

In announcing selection of the five award 
reciplents Wednesday, University of Connect- 
icut business dean, Robert O. Harvey took 
note of their contributions which often 
transcended professional interests. 

For example, he observed that Horner has 
served as a member of the aviation research 
ndvisory committee of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, a di- 
rector of the Hartford Hospital, and a trust- 
ee of the Hartford PMCA, the Connecticut 
Public Expenditure Council, and the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 

Dean Harvey remarked. that Shippee had 
eerved as chairman of the University of Con- 
necticut board of trustees, a director of nine 
Connecticut firms, a trustee of the Hartford 
YMCA and a member of the advisory com- 
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mittee on State legislation of the American 
Bankers Association. 

He recalled that Maxey is a former mem- 
ber of the State board of education, a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of New Haven 
College, a trustee of Hopkins Grammar 
School and a director of Grace New Haven 
Hospital and half a dozen industrial firms. 

Dean Harvey called attention to Dewitt's 
service as a trustee of the Greater Hartford 
YMCA, the National Safety Council and the 
Hartford Graduate Center, and as a founder 
of the University of Hartford. 

The University of Connecticut business 
dean Mrs. Auerbach for her estab- 
lishment of the Service Bureau for Women's 
Organizations, her service on the board of di- 
rectors of the Symphony Society of Greater 
Hartford and the American School for the 
Deaf, and her activities as delegate to the 
White House Conference on Education. 


The Price of Pussyfooting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 8, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
newspaper the State, of Columbia, S.C., 
published in its edition of May 5 a very 
straightforward and impressive editorial 
entitled “The Price of Pussyfooting.” I 
concur wholeheartedly in the position 
taken in this editorial, and feel that it 
should be called to the attention of the 
policymakers in the administration and 
also to the attention of all Members of 
the Congress. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRICE oF PUSSYFOOTING 

In warfare, moderation is idiocy. 

If that military be true, then 
assuredly we are following the idiot's role 
in Vietnam. 

The cream of American fighting men are 
in that Red-infested hole of southeast Asia, 
fighting under political restraints and re- 
strictions which already have cost us tragic 
losses of blood, lives, and national prestige. 

We are fighting a coldblooded, competent, 
and elusive enemy on his own ground and 
again playing the idiot—on his own terms. 
We are as a tiger with one foot in a steel 
trap—powerful, co us, and willing to 
fight, but bleeding in the grip of à small but 
merciless foe. 

This is no new role for us in Asia. We 
fought the Reds in Korea with one hand tied 
behind our back. We poured men, muni- 
tions, and money in vast quantities into that 
“police action,” and then stopped short of 
victory. Even today, that ignominious set- 
tlement lives as a reminder of the frustration 
of two great Americans—Gens. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Mark Clark. 

No matter what face-saving words we use 
to describe our role in the Korean peace, the 
conclusion ‘of the hot war on that cold ter- 
rain brought more prestige to the Commu- 
nists than to us. 

In Laos, we yielded to Communist pres- 
sures and agreed to a neutralist regime, 
knowing full well that Laos would continue 
to be a transmission belt of Red guerrillas 
and supplies into South Vietnam. 
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Now we are in the clutches of an unde- 
clared war in Vietnam, committing our men 
to combat as advisers and burying them in 
ever-increasing numbers ds human sacrifices 
to a national policy of timidity. 

Someone in Washington must face up to 
some hard questions and give some hard 
answers. 

Is South Vietnam crucial to the salvation 
of southeast Asia from Communist domina- 
tion If it is, do we mean the drive the Com- 
munists out of South Vietnam? If we do, 
will we accomplish that military objective by 
military action, directed by military men? 

If the answers to these questions are “yes,” 
then the Johnson administration must de- 
cide once and for all the ultimate issue of 
Vietnam: Either we fight, and fight to win, or 
we get out, 


National. Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
summer, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress held its 50th anniversary 
convention in Washington and once 
again this distinguished organization 
made many fine recommendations for the 
efficient use, conservation, and control 
of America’s rich water resources. 

It is my privilege to serve as chairman 
of the recreation and wildlife committee 
of the Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

At the committee’s annual meeting, 
which was presided over by Mr. John 
Wakefield, several important topics were 
discussed ranging from the “Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1963,” 
to the toxic effects of detergents and 
pesticides on wildlife. 

I think it is significant to note some 
of the questions raised by this distin- 
guished committee concerning the im- 
position of user fees which is advocated 
in the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act. 

The questions about such user fees 
which are noted in this committee report 
are but a few of the many objections 
which have been voiced in the past year. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include the complete text of the recrea- 
tion and wildlifé committee report in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Report oF COMMITTEE ON RECREATION AND 
WILDLIFE, 50TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
NATIONAL Rivers AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
WasHinoron, D.C., JUNE 5, 1963 
The meeting was called to order and, be- 

cause of lack of a quorum of members of 

the committee, it was jointly presided over 
by Mr. John W. Wakefield and a staff mem- 
ber from the office of Representative Ep ED- 

MONDSON, chairman of the committee. 

Chairman EpmMonpson was detained because 

of critical committee action before the House 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
A number of subjects were discussed, but 

due to the lack of committee member repre- 

sentation no formal resolutions were adopted. 

Among those subjects discussed were: 

1. Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1963: The discussions developed that 
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While there is vital need for a coordinated 
effort for a program of this type and while 
the overall principle is sound, there was 
much pro and con on the proposed users fee 
for the projects. Some of the nonmembers 
present stated they realized there had to be 
a citizen participation in the procurement of 
funds with which to obtain and operate 
these public use areas. Others indicated 
their public use areas are not now subject to 
a users fee charge and they did not intend 
to initiate such a program in the future and 
were committed to oppose a user's fee plan. 

2. It was the majority of opinion of those 
present that there should be a uniform sys- 
tem of evaluating the benefit ratios of a 
Federal project, and especially with respect 
to recreational cost benefits. Each Govern- 
ment agency involved in Federal projects 
appears to have their own policy with respect 
te this computation. It was felt that the 
enactment of HR. 3620 or S. 1111, Water 
Resources Planning Act, which are presently 
before the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House and Senate, 
would be a good step in the right direction. 

In this connection a resolution was dis- 
cussed which would permit a specific alloca- 
tion of water storage space in multipurpose 
Federal reservoirs where recreation and wild- 
life benefits are included. 

3. There was a considerable amount of 
discussion on the need for a clear-cut policy 
With regard to policy powers over Federal 
Projects and other projects in which there 
has been Government participation. There 
Beems to be a considerable variance of policy 
and misunderstanding on whether or not a 
Federal agency is to administer a program 
Of boating safety laws and enforcement of 
Other regulations with regard to recreational 
areas and Federal impoundments. Conse- 
Quently, on some projects throughout the 
Country there is a serious lack of enforce- 
ment of laws and regulations which are 
vitally important to the safety and well-be- 
ing of the general public. 

4. Briefly the toxic effects of detergents 
and pesticides on wildlife were discussed and 
® report from Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary Anthony J. Celebrezze recommend- 
ing a delay in legislative remedial action on 
detergents until next year when a joint 
Study by the detergent industry and the 
Department has been completed and their 
recommendations submitted for study by 
Congress and all others concerned. 


Closure. 
John C. Timman, Atchafalaya Levee Board, 
Addis, La. 


George Lefebvre, Atchafalaya Levee Board, 
Port Alien, La. 

A. J. Blanchard, Atchafalaya Levee Board, 
Port Alien, La. 

Lester Huval, Atchafalaya Levee Board, 
Cecilia, 


La. 

Sprague Pugh, Atchafalaya Levee Board, 
Plaquemine, La, 

Joseph Cefalu, St. Mary Parish, Morgan 
City, La. 

Haysler Poague, chairman, Missourl Water 
Resources Board, Clinton, Mo. 

George S. Smith, M.D., mayor, Easton, Pa. 
9 8 Wyosky, councilman, McDonald, 

0. 


Howard Mendenhall, Rend Lake Conser- 
Yancy District, Benton, III. 

C. P. Key, South Carolina State delegate, 
Lodge, 8.0. 

John W. Wakefield, Florida Board of Con- 

Otto Wettstein III. member, Florida Devel- 


T Morgan City Harbor and 
€rminal Commission, Morgan City, La. 

i Carroll Swearingen, Sabine River Author- 
» Quitman, Tex. 
A. J. Pattie, Berwick, La. 
Dr. C. R. Brownell, Morgan City, La. 
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American Society for Testing and Mate- 
rials To Dedicate New Headquarters 


Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 8, 1964 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, on May 11 
in Philadephia, the American Society for 
Testing and Materials will dedicate its 
new $3 million headquarters building. 

For 66 years, the society has contrib- 
uted to our Nation’s strength and growth 
through its research and through its 
dedication to high engineering stand- 
ards. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
outline of the society’s purpose and 
history. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING AND 
MATERIALS 


1. HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY FOR TESTING AND MATERIALS 


The American Society for Testing and Ma- 
terials was originally formed in 1898 as the 
American Section of the. International Asso- 
ciation for Testing Materials. Before long, it 
became evident to these American members 
that an independent organization could best 
carry out the important standardization and 
research work in this coumtry. Accordingly, 
the American Society for Testing and Mate- 
rials (then known as American Society for 
Testing Materials) was incorporated in 1902 
as a nonprofit corporation under the laws of 
tho Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Its corporate purpose. as stated in its char- 
ter, and which has remained unchanged to 
the present time, is as follows: 

“The promotion of knowledge of the ma- 
terials of engineering, and the standardiza- 
tion of specifications and the methods of 


testing.” 
2. MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the society is open to those 
interested in the educational and technical 
purposes and work of the society. The 12,000 
members of the society include: 8,500 in- 
dividual engineers, research workers, scient- 
ists, educators, and testing experts; and 1,000 
governmental agencies and departments 
(Federal, State, and municipal), educational 
institutions, libraries, and associations; 2.500 
industrial plants and research laboratories. 
In addition, the society has more than 2,000 
student members on the campuses of the 
engineering and technical colleges of the 
United States. The membership is drawn 
from a broad spectrum of interested individ- 
uals, agencies, and industries of this coun- 
try and abroad. 

From a membership of 70 in 1898, the so- 
ciety has grown to 12,000 members. All parts 
of the United States are represented and 
many memberships are held in Canada, Eng- 
Iand, Latin American and most other for- 
eign countries, é 

3. SOCIETY'S ACTIVITIES 

Promotion of knowledge of the materials 
of engineering is effected through investiga- 
tions and research by committees and indi- 
vidual members of the society and by joint 
shear with the other groups, the results of 
w are presented as papers, reports, and 
discussions at society meetings and subse- 
quently published, ‘These publications are 

* 
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avallable not only to American Society for 
Testing and Materials members but to the 
general public. 

The standardization of specifications and 
methods of testing is carried out chiefly by 
technical committees, each of which has 
under its jurisdiction engineering materials 
in a definite and prescribed field or some 
specific phase of materials testing. Each of 
these committees 1s a vital and inherent part 
of the soclety's organization. 

Approximately 15,000 authorities partici- 
pate on American Society for Testing and 
Materials committees with assigned responsi- 
bilities ranging all the way from materials 
for surgical implant within the human body 
to materials for the vehicles of outer space. 

During World War II and the subsequent 
world crises, there has been great emphasis 
on the quality, testing, and inspection of 
materials, all of which stress the importance 
of the society’s work. Many emergency pro- 
visions were issued during World War II and 
were used again during the Korean emer- 
gency. Close cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and many other governmental depart- 
ments and agencies has gone hand in hand 
with national emergencies or other needs. 
This may be attested by the memberships in 
American Society for Testing and Materials 
held by various departments or agencies of 
the Federal Government alone. These In- 
clude Agriculture, Air Force, Army, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Commerce, General 
Services Administration, Interior, National 
Bureau of Standards, Navy, Post Office, and 
Treasury. 

The importance of the society's activities 
is emphasized because of the prime impor- 
tance of efficient and economic use of ma- 
terials, Furthermore, a sound knowledge of 
materials is fundamental to the 
and scientific professions. The entire 
eral public benefits from this activity, The 
society does no commercial testing or other 
work for gain or profit to itself or its mem- 
bers, other than the result of the education 
in American Society for Testing and Ma- 
terials as an institution of learning in the 
technical fields which it espouses. 

4. AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING AND MATE- 


RIALS IS AN ASSOCIATION OR INSTITUTION OF 
LEARNING 


The society's objective has always been, 
and continues to be, that of an association to 
promote the knowledge of the materials of 
engineering—new and old—as the times and 
needs require; standardization of 


societies in the United States has contributed 
effectively to the explosive industrial growth 
and development in this country over the 
Past 100 years. It is the free of 
technical information upon which additional 
knowledge is rapidly built that continually 
contributes to the further education of the 
members of scientific and engineering pro- 
fessions in this country, This becomes quite 
evident when a comparison is made with the 
proprietary attitudes in countries abroad. 
It is readily recognized here as an impor- 
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tant part of the educational process of our 
professional individuals. 

In the many research projects which the 
society and its committees sponsor or in 
which they collaborate with other associa- 
tions, including Government agencies; in the 
preparation of technical papers or articles, 
discussions in committees, subcommittees, 
annual or interim meetings of the society and 
related associations, including the American 
Standards Association, of which the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing and Materials is a 
founder constituent—all these arranged or 
administered or under the direction of the 
society—engineers, scientists, and other pro- 
fessional and technical personnel, and others, 
including the general public evincing an in- 
terest, are the recipients of the fruits of the 
society as an association or institution of 
learning with respect to the materials of 
engineering, establishment of standard speci- 
fications and methods of testing, and the re- 
sults of research. 

It is true, of course, that no one collaborat- 
ing in the work of the society, whether he 
be chairman or member of a special commit- 
tee or a subcommittee—excepting only the 
personnel constituting the staff at the offices 
of the society—recelves financial remunera- 
tion for his work, time, and effort, neverthe- 
less they are rewarded for their efforts in the 
same way as the student who has completed 
a college or university course in a general 
engineering or chemical or other technical 
field, and thereafter attends special lectures, 
discussions in a specialized field of his choos- 
ing, as quasi postgraduate work. 

Many foreign countries participate in 
sending to the American Society for Testing 
and Materials exchange study teams and stu- 
dents sponsored by the Federal Government 
and by private organizations. These have 
been, in the past several years, students from 
France, Japan, Italy, Spain, Western Ger- 
many, India, Turkey, Phillppines, Chile, Tai- 
wan (free China), Korea, and others. These 
groups having had some preliminary knowl- 
edge of the importance of the American So- 
ciety for Testing and Materials work in 
formulating specifications and methods of 
testing engineering materials, express keen 
interest in gaining further detailed informa- 
ton. The American Society for Testing and 
Materials by lectures and conferences in- 
structs these students in the manner in 
which its standards and methods sre devel- 
oped and gives them considerable background 
in American methods of production and in- 
spection of engineering materials. In many 
cases, it arranges for visits to American in- 
dustrial plants over and above those which 
have been prearranged. By promoting 
knowledge of this kind, it is believed the 
American Society for Testing and Materials 
is contributing to, and gaining for the United 
States the good will of the foreign nations 
participating, and that through the greater 
uses of standardization, the standards of 
living in many of these nations will be raised. 

Thus the society provides forums for 
study, research, consideration, and discus- 
sion by its members and others with respect 
to the problems involved in the testing and 
specifying of engineering materials. 

5. INCOME OF THE SOCIETY AND TTS USE 

(a) The income of the society Is derived 
primarily from dues of members and sale of 
publications. It is all used in furthering 
the purposes above described and does not 
inure to the benefit of any member of the 
society of any other individual. 

(b) The society also receives and disburses 
moneys riised in support of research in 
materials carried on under the auspices of 
its committees. It maintains a research 
fund deyeloped primarily from its income 
and used for support of research in materials 
and methods of testing. 

(c) Fellowships and grants in aid: A fel- 
lowship and grants-in-aid program was es- 
tablished in 1959 to further knowledge in 
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the field of research and standardization for 
materials. 

(d) The society maintains lecture funds 
and a number of medal or award funds, the 
income of which supports annual scientific 
lectures and annual awards of medals in 
recognition of meritorious accomplishments 
in the fields of science and technology cov- 
erned by the society’s activities, 

6. AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING AND MATE- 

RIALS ACCOMPLISHMENTS AS AN ASSOCIATION 

OF LEARNING ARE WORLDWIDE 


American Society for Testing and Ma- 
terials standards and specifications and 
methods of testing serve as authoritative 
guides in technical and scientific matters re- 
lating to materials of engineering and meth- 
ods of testing. They have worldwide use; by 
many departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government and foreign countries, who 
have maintained membership for many 
years; by many State departments, such as 
highway and construction departments, and 
many municipalities; by industries engaged 
in the production or use of materials; by 
engineers, chemists, consultants, testing lab- 
oratories and others having to do with the 
application of materials to engineering and 
industrial structures, and many products. 
Such use ts in various ways; by adoption of 
or reference to an American Society for Test- 
ing and Materials standard in toto, by in- 
corporation in private or public specifica- 
tions of the significant technical require- 
ments of the American Society for Testing 
and Materials standards; by incorporation in 
bullding and safety codes and similar safety 
programs; and simply by being used as the 
basis for the writing of private or public 
specifications, 

It is obvious that the work of the society 
and its committees contributes immeasur- 
ably to the learning of all who have an inter- 
est in its broad fields, and hence such work 
has great educational value. 

7. AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING AND MATE- 
RIALS ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE TO GENERAL 
PUBLIC 
Direct educational value resides in the 

wide use of the society's standards and sclen- 
tific findings by universities, colleges, and 
technical schools in subjects pertaining to 
specifications and properties of materials and 
methods of testing, in seminar work, and 
general references. This knowledge is avail- 
able to all who wish to improve their know- 
how of materials and methods of testing. 

The society's library, containing extensive 
data on engineering materials in the form 
of papers, reports, standards, and other tech- 
nical information, including many reference 
works on materials and standards, is avail- 
able for reference and use by any person or 
organization, as is also the knowledge and 
experience of the highly trained technical 
staff—whether such person be a member or 
not. The society resronds to continuous 
requests from governmental and other public 
bodies as well as the general public for in- 
formation on matters of specifications, prop- 
erties, and tests which fall within its many 
fields of activity. 


Poverty War Needs Five-Front Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the testimony I presented on May 
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1, 1964, to the ad hoc subcommittee 
on the poverty war program: 
A Five-FPronr Wan AGAINST Poverty 


(Statement of Representative WLan. 8. 
MoorneaD, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, on 
H.R. 10440, Economie Opportunity Act of 
1964, before the Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on the Poverty War Program, May 1, 1964) 
Mr. Chairman, Pittsburgh wants to en- 

list for the duration in the war against 

poverty. 

Pittsburgh is one of the few large cities 
which is classified.as a distressed area and 
Pittsburgh has been so classified for a longer 
period than any other city. Because of this 
we have more than our share of poverty. 

But even in Pittsburgh it is difficult for 
most people—secure in their jobs, with 
families and the comforts of life—to under- 
stand the problems of those faced with 
poverty. $ 4 

The poor are hidden by curtains of loneli- 
ness and isolation—curtains symbolized by 
the hills that shield the valleys of misery: 
the dirt roads that discourage fast-moving 
cars, and the ugliness that keeps most of 
us out of the slums. But they are there— 
people of flesh and blood. 

The solution to these problems is beyond 
the jurisdiction of this committee and be- 
yond the jurisdiction of any single Depart- 
ment or Agency in the executive branch. 
Similarly, at the local level the war a: 
poverty will cut across jurisdictional lines. 


In the field of community development, with 


the Pittsburgh renaissance, Pittsburgh has 
demonstrated the importance of civic 
patriotism and a talent for bringing together 
business, labor, and Government to work 
cooperatively for community betterment. 

I think this talent to cooperate across 
jurisdictional lines will make Pittsburgh an 
ideal frontline soldier in the war agai 
poverty. 

We are ready to start now. 

Certainly the time for action is now. AS 
Walter Lippmann put it recently: “For a long 
perlod—sinoe the end of World War Ir—the 
American people at great cost have had to 
assume the leadership of the free world to 
hold the line against Communist power. It 
has cost not only over half the Federal 
budget but it has cost the time, energy, and 
emotional concern of our people for 20 years. 
The result Is that we have had to neglect the 
development of this vast country. And the 
result of this is seen in the condition of our 
schools, in the condition of our cities, in the 
backwardness of our transportation system 
and in-a lot of other things. We must now 
turn our attention to our own affairs.” 

HR. 10440, now pending before this com- 
mittee, ls a good beginning. Aptly, it 15 
named the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 because this puts the proposition in 1 
positive way. We intend a war against 
poverty not just in the sense of relief or ® 
welfare program, but in the creation of op- 
portunity in this country for some 35 mil- 
lion persons who can afford neither adequate 
food nor adequate clothing, nor adequate 
housing. 

H.R. 10440 is titled “a bill to mobilize the 
human and financial resources of the Nation 
to combat poverty in the United States. 
But the bill must not stand alone. 

The war must be fought on at least ne 
fronts if we are to succeed in accomplishing 
its broad objectives. It will involve a flve- 
front war with legislation pending not only 
before this, but also before other committees 
of the Congress. 

First let us dispose of one myth, the por 
are not poor because they want to be. Some 
there may be who find that our free enter- 
prise system is not sufficiently challenging 
and who prefer to eke out a bare subsistent 
existence, However, the overwhelming ma- 
jority are those who, because of various dis- 
advantages, find the challenge of the freë 
enterprise system to be excessive. 
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If we look at these groups and their par- 
ticular disadvantages, we will know how to 
fight the five-front war against pov x 

Some programs are underway or under 
consideration for these groups. With this 
legislation in prospective, let us see how it 
all fits into the entire picture. 

I think of five major groups who have un- 
usual barriers against full participation in 
our economy. First, the young and under- 
educated. Their unemployment rate is 
double that for the population generally. 
We have some programs such as aid to edu- 
cation and the Vocational Educational Act 
for the young, but something radically new 
is needed because our entire educational 
system is based on the assumption that it 
would take place in a middle-class commun- 
ity where a great deal of the process of edu- 
cation is carried on at home. In the case of 
u young person whose parents are poor and 
uneducated and who lives in rural or urban 
slums, the basic assumption Is false. The 
Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1964 will help to eradicate slums and im- 
prove the environment in which our young 
people are growing up; but other programs 
directed specifically toward this problem are 
needed. 

The second group are the middle aged who 
are either untrained or whose skills have 
been shot out from under them either by 
automation or other technical change. The 
Manpower Retraining and Development Act 
is a possible answer to the problems of this 
group, 

The third group are our older citizens and 
particularly those whose life savings have 
been, or may be, wiped out by disastrous ill- 
ness. The Hospital Insurance Act of 1964 
now pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee is this administration's answer 
to the particular needs of this group. 

The fourth category of people are those 
whose lot is inextricably linked to a geo- 
graphical area which is economically de- 
pressed. One answer to this group is the 
extension of the Area Redevelopment Act 
Which has been reported by my Committee 
On Banking and Currency and is now pend- 
ing in the Rules Committee. 

We must also have Federal ald for the de- 
velopment of mass transportation facilities 
in urban centers. 

Another answer to a major phical 
area poverty problem is the President's Ap- 
Palachian program. 

The fifth major category are citizens of 
minority groups subjected to discrimination. 
One answer to this group is the Civil Rights 
Act and particularly title VIT thereof passed 
by the House of Representatives and now 
being debated in the other body. 

The common thread through each 
of the five foregoing categories is that each 
One of them has ome or more handicaps 
Which make it more difficult for them to 
Participate fully in the free enterprise 
system. 

Worst of all, these handicaps tend to be 
handed on from parents to the children. 

The uneducated father tends to be poor 
and live in a slum, bringing up his children 
in a home environment which does not con- 
tribute to the educational process. At the 
Same time and to our shame, the schools in 
Such a neighborhood tend to be well below 
tonne and, thus, the vicious cycle repeats 

t 
The new and exciting thing about this 
tion is that with its emphasis on 
Young people, it recognizes that the greatest 
Challenge is to break these patterns of 
Poverty which occur generation after gen- 
eration, 


I believe it was this objective that the 
ent had in mind when in his poverty 
Message he said, “the years of high school 
and college age are the most critical stage of 
& young person's life. If they are not helped 
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then, many will be condemned to a life of 
poverty which they, in turn, will pass on to 
thelr children." That is the real meaning of 
the President’ recommendation for the 
creation of a Job Corps, a work-training 
program and work-study program, 

These proposals are excellent and I cer- 
tainly urge the committee to support them. 

However, I also urge the committee to 
consider at least on a pilot project basis, a 
program of special assistance to primary 
schools located in our poorest neighborhoods. 
It is in these schools that Johnny learns or 
does not learn to read. Because Johnny re- 
ceives less reading assistance at home, these 
schools should be above average, and yet 
we all know too well that they are usually 
at the bottom of the educational ladder. 
The 6-year-old today who is not learning 
properly how to read will have dropped out 
of high schoo] 10 years from now and will 
be a candidate for the Job Corps for which 
future Congresses will be called upon to ap- 
propriate money. 

I call your attention to an article in the 
May 1964, issue of Harper's magazine. It is 
entitled “Give Slum Children a Chance: A 
Radical Proposal.” This article is taken 
from a book to be published by Random 
House called “Crisis in Black and White.” 
The author is Mr. Charles E. Silberman. 
Mr. Silberman is a member of the board of 
editors of Fortune magazine and a lecturer 
in economics at Columbia University, Mr. 
Silberman points out: 

“The root of the problem educationally 
is that the slum child does not learn to read 
properly in the first two grades. Whether 
because of this rending disability alone, or 
because of difficulty in handling abstract 
concepts that stem from Independent causes, 
the slum child falls further and further be- 
hind after the third grade; the gap widens, 
and his IQ actually declines, His failure to 
read properly affects a lot more than his 
school work. It has a profound impact on 
how he regards himself and consequently 

on how he regards school. Poor reading skill 
at the start is the major cause of school drop- 
outs and subsequent unemployment.” 

Dr. Silberman says: 

“Nothing less than a radical reorganiza- 
tion of American elementary education is 
necessary, therefore, if the schools are to be- 
gin to discharge their obligation to teach 
the Negro and white slum youngsters. To 
reverse the effects of a starved environment. 
the schools must begin admitting children 
at the age of 3 or 4, instead of at 5 or 6. The 
nursery school holds the key to the future— 
but a very different kind of nursery school 
from the one most Americans are familiar 
with.” 

I recommend that the members of this 
committee give careful consideration to Mr. 
Silberman's proposals. In fact, I believe that 
a highly profitable study could be made of 
the pilot programs upon which Mr. Silber- 
man bases his proposals. 

If we can prevent the problem from devel- 
oping, we can cut down or eliminate the job 
corps in the future and know with reasonable 
assurance that we have broken the pattern 
of poverty. 

It seems to me that the war on poverty 
program which Mr, Sargent Shriver has put 
together for the President and unfolded be- 
fore Congress reflects realistic, workable, and 
indeed conservative economic principles, 

The United States has been halled for our 
generosity to people in need in all parts of 
the world. The American people have given 
generously of their resources as a matter of 
responsibility. This same sense of responsi- 
bility makes a demand upon the national 
conscience that cannot be ignored, 

Our response to this problem of poverty 
amidst plenty must come from the heart. 
It must spring from conviction. It must 
be intelligent. It must be comprehensive, 

America should not settle for less. 
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Opportunity Knocks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the May issue of Connecticut 
Industry. This article discusses the pro- 
gram of the United Aircraft Corp. at 
Trinity College’s summer enginéering 
laboratory which will guide high school 
juniors in choosing engineering careers. 

I believe programs such as the one 
which is described here will enable us to 
alleviate the serious shortage of engi- 
neers today as well as encourage our 
young men to remain in school and drop 
out without adequate preparation. 

I congratulate the United Aircraft 
Corp. for initiating this fine program. 

The article follows: 

UNITED AIRCRAFT-TRINITY COLLEGE PROJECT 
SPARKS INTEREST IN ENGINEERING CAREER 
High school juniors of Connecticut get an- 

other opportunity this summer to decide 

whether they wish to become engineers. 

For the second year, United Aircraft Corp. 


students will be conducted from June 29 
through August 23. It offers two college 
courses for credit to Connecticut young men 
who have completed the 11th grade by June 
of this year. 

The unique laboratory program begun in 
1963 by Trinity under a grant from United 
Aircraft was developed by Dr. Robert M. 
Vogel, dean of the college and formerly dean 
of graduate studies and director of summer 
studies at Trinity. 

“Development of a serious shortage of en- 
gineers today,” Dr. Vogel has pointed out, is 
at least partially due to high school seniors 
having to make an early choice of career in- 
terest with no chance to examine engineer- 
ing nor to consider its challenges and oppor- 
tunities. Trinity, félt, however, that high 
schools are limited in the time they van de- 
vote to sclence and cannot be expected to add 
introductory courses in engineering. 

The summer engineering laboratory 
established at Trinity as a partial solution 
to a double problem: the early career choice 
faced by students and a shortage of engi- 
neers faced by the Nation. 

Commenting on this voluntary sponsor- 
ship of the program, UAC President William 
Gwinn stated, “United Aircraft, as a com- 
pany built around engineering, has long been 
concerned at the widening gap between the 
national demand for engineers and the num- 
ber of graduates coming out of the engineer- 
ing colleges. We are gratified by the oppor- 
tunity to join with Trinity In encouraging 
talented high school students to consider 
engineering as a career by providing them 
with an introduction to the field through 
Trinity's summer engineering laboratory.” 

In two college courses (introduction to en- 
gineering science and philosophy of science) 
the students are introduced to modern engi- 
neering concepts in a program enabling them 
to investigate the relation of science to man's 
development and culture. 

Last summer, 36 Connecticut high school 
juniors participated in the laboratory under 
United Aircraft scholarships, Although too 
early to make any long-range predictions 
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concerning its effect on career choices, the 
program was considered a success. The lab- 
oratory was enthuslatically received and the 
students confirmed what Trinity has be- 
lieved since establishing the transition to 
college plan in 1958; that high school stu- 
dents, properly selected, are capable of doing 
outstanding work at the college level. 

It will be noted that eligibility require- 
ments favor no particular industry. To qual- 
ify for Trinity's summer engineering labora- 
tory, a student must be a resident of Con- 
necticut who has completed the llth grade 
with study including 1 year of chemistry and 
3 years of college preparatory mathematics. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Trinity College, office of summer session and 
graduate studies. 


New Parity Ratio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the doc- 
tors of statistics apparently are oper- 
ating again down in the Department of 
Agriculture. Earlier this year I com- 
mented on the newly adjusted parity ra- 
tio which was being used for the first time 
at the direction of the policymakers in 
the Department. Secretary Freeman 
and his sides apparently are unwilling to 
accept the fact that the parity ratio of 
farm income has been consistently skid- 
ding ever since he took over the office. 
The farm parity ratio stood at 80 percent 
in 1961 when the present Secretary of 
Agriculture came into office and the par- 
ity ratio has been skidding year by year 
since that time. It now stands at the 
lowest point since the depression years of 
the 1930’s—the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that the parity ratio for 
April 15, 1964, was 75 percent—down 2 
points from the month preceding and 
down 3 points from last year at the same 
time. 

Not being satisfied with allowing the 
farmer's income to fall to depression lev- 
els during a period of supposed prosperity 
for all other segments of our Nation's 
economy, the statistics manipulators in 
the Department of Agriculture again 
seem to be doing their best to sweep the 
situation under the rug. I refer to the 
farm income situation report put out 
by the Economic Research Service of the 
Department of Agriculture for release on 
April 29 of this year. You will look in 
vain through this entire publication for 
any reference to the parity ratio having 
slipped to 75 percent during the month 
of April. What is reported in this pub- 
lication is a parity ratio of 95.6 percent 
for the year 1962 and this parity ratio is 
based on an index of 1957-59=100. 

The parity ratio that we American 
farmers are accustomed to is the one 
established by law in section 301 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 and 
for reference purposes this legally defined 
parity ratio figure is the one which is 

meaningful and is a true indicator of the 
farmer’s economic plight. 
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The normal parity ratio figure of 75 
percent for April 15 gives a clear indica- 
tion of the extent to which American 
agriculture today is being depressed by a 
cost-price squeeze such as we have never 
experienced before. To illustrate this 
point, I include a brief article which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal, Tues- 
day, May 5, 1964, stating that “Farm 
commodities head still lower in price de- 
spite the economy’s continuing climb," in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Commoptiry Lrerrer—A SPECIAL REPORT ON 

PRODUCTION AND Price TRENDS AFFECTING 

HOMES AND FACTORIES 


Farm commodities head still lower in price 
despite the economy’s continuing climb. 

While business generally pushes steadily 
higher, farm prices move in the opposite di- 
rection. Prices farmers received for their 
products at mid-April fell to 236 percent of 
the 1910-14 average, 6 points less than a year 
ago, and the lowest for this season since 
1957. Such basic farm products as beef cat- 
tle, poultry, wheat, eggs. cotton, and tobacco 
now bring lower prices than a year ago. 

A number of farm products may well slide 
further in price over the coming months. 
Wheat and cotton are expected to show price 
decline when the new farm law goes into 
effect July 1. Sugar prices soften as a result 
of a bumper beet crop. Some foreign farm 
commodities are likely to decline, too. Cof- 
fee prices are threatened by a possible boost 
in export quotas, which would swell ship- 
ments from Brazil reserve stock. 

The cost of goods and services farmers buy 
keeps rising, cutting farm purchasing power 
to the lowest point since 1939. 


Student Presidential Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


“OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the national student poll on 
presidential candidates may be of con- 
siderable interest because the results of 
this student vote in the past have re- 
flected the thinking of parents on the 
selection of a President. 

The vote taken recently in the Conrad 
Weiser High School at Robesonia. Pa.— 
near Reading—in my congressional dis- 
trict showed the following votes for can- 
didates whose names were printed on the 
presidential ballot: 


WOROSON cp ccut iss etek cost anaame 481 
Rp ia) Seg Io en ay IOP UT ped hf Baran eee 118 
S NER Sa pga aa tin Poy pean aay ey Np SA 115 
G ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— eos 61 
oel. 2 24 
r SS ae ee 20 
S —T—T—T—T—T—T—TTTT— A 18 
WURDE scot csc n AA S TTA T A 5 
E A Ieee E ONN E TE owe 1 
ROR ore ae sack an anno aannehaadaee 0 


There was also a scattéring of write- 
in votes. Robert Kennedy, whose name 
was not printed on the ballot, received 37 
write-ins, 

In 1956 the student poll came within 
1.3 percent of the final national results. 
The 1960 poll was as follows: Democrat, 
53.4 percent; Republican, 46.4 percent. 
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Actual results were Democrat, 49.7 per- 
cent; Republican, 49.5 percent. 

The Conrad Weiser teachers whose 
students participated in this poll were: 
Grade 7, Mr. Thomas Golden; grade 8, 
Mr. Elwood Himmelberger; grade 9, Mr. 
Wayne Seifarth; grade 10, Mrs. Howard 
Suhr; grade 11, Mr. Gordan Jones; grade 
12, Mr. Donald Seltzer. 


Aircraft in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I wish 

to bring to the attention of the Congress 
an editorial which appeared in the May 
4, 1964, issue of the Los Angeles Times 
concerning U.S. aircraft in use in Viet- 
nam. 
There seems to be no question that 
the use of less than adequate aircraft in 
Vietnam has unduly endangered the lives 
of Americans and others. This situa- 
tion has been a matter of concern for 
a good many months. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the Los Angeles Times editorial 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Our Wax Vietnam Am ARM 

The posthumously published letters of 4 
U.S. Air Force captain killed in combat in 
Vietnam reveal disturbingly the inadequacy 
of an important phase of the American gom~ 
mitment to that war, and the shocking lack 
of preparedness for it. 

Capt. Edwin Shank’s correspondence indi- 
cates that in Vietnam we are trying to fight 
a war largely with World War II equipment 
and with flyers who, unfortunately, were 
trained primarily for the wrong kind of alr- 
planes and the wrong kind of missions. 

Trained himself to fly multiengine jet air- 
craft, Captain Shank was assigned to pilot- 
ing T-28 modified single-engine trainers, 
used in Vietnam as tactical fighter-bomber 
support for ground troops. 

The principal U.S. bombers availabie in 
Vietnam, at least through March when Shank 
was killed, were World War H- model B-26's- 
These planes, he writes, were finally either 
grounded or limited to level bombing attacks. 
The reason is that the 20-year-old planes 
tended to fall apart when subjected to non- 
routine stresses. 

Captain Shank’s letters make it woefully 
clear that, despite hundreds of billions of 
dollars spent for defense in recent years, we 
apparently do not have attack aircraft de- 
signed primarily for Vietnam-type conflicts— 
the kind most likely to be fought in an age 
of nuclear stalemate. 

Blame for this situation rests squarely on 
the Air Force and the Defense Department. 
Ever since Korea the Air Force has concen- 
trated on producing strategic weapons —mis- 
siles as well as long-range multijet bomb- 
ers—which are completely unsuited to brush- 
fire warfare. Such a war requires subsonic, 
highly maneuverable aircraft. Supersoni¢ 
nuclear bombers are of no value. 

Even now, after years of experience in 
Vietnam, the Air Force approach to the Hm- 
ited war aviation problem is to modify ex- 
isting planes—T-28's and T-37 jet trainers— 
instead of developing new ones. The Navy: 
on the other hand, is preparing to produc 
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its own lmited-war plane, but it will not be 
available for some time. 

Meanwhile, unless better planes are taken 
from the U.S, stockpile or quickly developed, 
our airmen—who do a superb job with what 
they have—will continue to fight with in- 
excusably inferior aircraft, 

And our costly effort in South Vietnam, 
already limping, will become an even greater 
cripple. 


Weltner Discusses the Need for Action 
To Make Our Cities Beautiful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the 1960 
census of population found 2 of every 3 
Americans living in our metropolitan 
areas. Most of the increase in our pop- 
ulation is occurring in these urban cen- 
ters. Since the end of World War II, 
We have spent billions of dollars in our 
Cities, building anew and restoring. 

But have we built cities which are 
beautiful tributes to our civilization? 

ve we translated our vast outlays, our 
Mastery of technology, and our architec- 
tual and planning skills into the best 
Possible environment for our city dwell- 
€rs. The answer, of course, is in the 
hegative. So it is time to look for the 
Causes and the cures of our failure. 

Our very able colleague from Georgia 
(Mr. WELTNER] dealt with these ques- 
tions in a masterful address to the Geor- 
Bia chapter of the American Institute of 
Planners on April 24 in Atlanta. 

I believe many Members will find his 
address, entitled “Urban Design, Plan- 
ning and Politics,” of great interest. It 
follows: 

URBAN DESIGN, PLANNING, AND POLITICS 

Thank you for your kind introduction 
and also for the invitation to speak to the 
Georgia chapter of the American Institute 
ot Planners. The title of my remarks has 
already been given “Urban Design, Planning, 
and Politics,” but my subject is the disor- 
Ssnized, disorderly, dirty place where the 
vast majority of the citizens in the United 
States live—cities. My first proposition is 
a cities are ugly and getting worse every 

y. 


We have become so accustomed to this 
ugliness, to the jarring visual impact of our 
Cityscapes, the dull monotony of the sub- 
Urbs, that I think, even to planners, the 
Point bears repeating. The present urbaniza- 
tion of America has the potential of being 
a damning indictment of man’s sin against 
his surroundings. 

You may be familiar with Peter Blake's 
New book, “God's Own Junkyard.” The 
Photographs in that book make one indis- 
Dutable point. We live in an awful and ugly 
World of our own making. And we have 

e inured to it. Seeing the photo- 
Staphs, separate and individual, brought 
home the frightening fact that I had reached 
the point that I am not aware in the normal 
day of the mess we live in. 

I won't belabor this point, for I am sure 
You, as professionals, agree that cities are 
Unbeautiful, ungainly sights. 

But there is, as I have mentioned, a damn- 
ing quality to this ugliness—an indictment 
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against us, for we have built our own ugly 
hells. Since 1946, the first peacetime year 
after World War II. total construction in the 
United States has amounted to approxi- 
mately $725 billion. 

This enormous expenditure of money for 
new buildings, new homes, new suburbs, 
new” cities could have made the United 
States a handsome nation. We might have 
built a world of which we would have been 
proud. Rather we have built manmade 
vistas that reflect tinsel and shabbiness, dis- 
order and distress, monotony and money. 

The larger part of this construction has 
been in the private sector of our economy, 
a fact I will discuss later, but much of it 
has been financed from public funds. 

For instance, since 1941, the public hous- 
ing program, has cost the American Fed- 
eral taxpayer $1.3 billion for low-income 
housing across the Nation. And what do 
we have to show for it? What kind of hous- 
ing have we built? What has been the vis- 
ual impact of this publicly financed addition 
to the cityscape. 

Dull, monotonous piles of dirty red brick 
with pounded dirt yards. The ubiquitous 
chain fence, the concrete-covered play yard. 
And if that seems to be a hard judgment, 
just see what kind of visual image your 
mind's eye creates if you think of the new 
high-rise public housing projects in our 
large cities. Those 15- to 20-storied bulld- 
ings—4 or 5 all the same—and those little 
metal framed windows which open on the 
vista of the other monotonous facades across 
the concrete and metal playground. 

And some planner planned for these eye- 
sores to stand together—a vertical ghetto. 
And some architect designed those tiled 
tunnels, those filing cabinets for human 
beings, and some local public housing author- 
ity board approved the project. 

The Nation, through FHA, VA, and GI 
loans, has insured $57 billion of residential 
construction across the Nation. And what 
do we have to show for these publicly sup- 
ported programs? 

Those rows and rows of monotonous 
houses—with the same size living rooms, the 
same size bedrooms, and often the same col- 
ored paint on the same fronts, facing across 
a street to another row of this sameness. 

And some planner planned the sites, and 
some architect designed the house, not the 
houses, they're all the same house, and the 
bureaucrats approved it. 

Since 1949, we have had an urban renewal 
program, federally assisted. To date, more 
than $3.7 billion of Federal funds have been 
committed to this program. 

The program holds promise but the pres- 
ent realization is small. In most cities, the 
urban renewal director has to take you on a 
tour, or you would miss the newness en- 
tirely. And often the new land use is ques- 
tlonable, the plan is bad, and the buildings 
are new shiny ugliness in place of old dirty 
ugliness, 

The Urban Planning Assistance program 
has committed approximately $60 million of 
Federal funds since its inception in 1954. 
We have plans for parks, plans for sewers, 
streets, and schools, plans for rapid transit 
systems, master plans and minor plans—the 
shelves of the planning commissions across 
the Nation are overloaded with plans. Soon 
planning commissions will have to apply for 
planning funds to make plans for storing 
plans. 

We have got to put these plans into prac- 
tice—we need realities instead of more reams 
of paper. 

My point is that the Nation has expended 
tremendous sums of private money in the 
building of cities, 

The taxpayers haye invested millions and 
millions of dollars, not only of Federal funds, 
but also of States and local funds to save 
our cities, to house our people, to bring order 
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and beauty to our growing manmade en- 
vironment—and in Peter Blake’s terms, we 
live in God's Own Junkyard,” our suburbs 
are slurbs and our cities are slums. 

Somebody is responsible for the sight of 
our cities. The title of this talk might well 
have been, “Who's Responsible, the Profes- 
sionals, the Politicians, or the Public?” For 
someone is responsible. Perhaps everyone 
of these groups is responsible, but that easy 
generalization leaves us with the conclusion 
that we hold no individual responsible. 

Let me make a layman's assumption at 
this point. As our economic system is 
based on profit, our citles must meet three 
criterla if they are to be considered success- 
ful. 

They must show a profit. 

They must be a place where people can 
work and live, not simply exist in servitude. 

They must be something of which we can 
be proud. By this I mean, they must be 
pleasing to eye. As they are the monu- 
ments of urban civilization, they should re- 
fect the best, not the worst. 

First, let us consider profit. We can as- 
sume that business will take care of itself. 
Many of the atrocities that have been com- 
mitted on citles are done in the name of 
profit. 

It is easy enough to lay the blame for the 
present state of our cityscapes and the poor 
quality of urban design at the doorstep of 
private enterprise. But this is an easy lay- 
ing of the blame, 

Is it or is it not true that “It don’t have 
to be ugly to make money?” Or as a slogan; 
can it be proven that “Good design and 
planning is good business?” 

As I see it, the task of these 
questions is your responsibility. If good 
planning is good business, then the business- 
man can have both beauty and a profit. 

This task, your task, can't be 
by articles by architects and planners to 
architects and planners in the pages of 
Architectural Forum, The Journal of Hous- 
ing, or the Journal of the American Institute 
of Planning. The businessman doesn't see 
these magazines. You are talking to 
yourselves. 

And how about the politicians? City coun- 
cils across the country, Congressmen and 
Senators, governors and mayors aren't com- 
mitted to the concept of good design. They 
react. They react to what they know and 
what they feel the public wants. 

The planners have taught the politicians 
some certain basic concepts. For instance, 
most cities have zoning laws. And, as you 
well know, most zoning laws fall far short 
of the ideal. 

In Houston, they don't have a zoning code. 
There you get a tall, handsome building 
next to a one-floor hamburger stand with a 
big sidewalk-overhanging sign, and then a 


greasy garage. 

In Atlanta, we have a zoning code. And 
here you have a tall, handsome building next 
to a one-floor hamburger joint, adjoined to 
a greasy garage. 

And you know why as well as I. The vari- 
uance“ —the way to do anything you want— 
with the approval of the zoning committee, 

How many times at a zoning committee 
meeting is there a representative of the local 
chapter of the AIA or the AIP registering 
the complaint that the variance is against 
the best interest of the public, that it doesn't 
fit the “master plan” that is gathering dust 
somewhere? BA 

Have you ever been to a zoning commis- 
sion hearing where the local chapter of the 
AIA or the AIP was not only protesting, but 
suggesting alternatives—a hamburger stand 
that could bear some architectural relation- 
ship to the tall, handsome building? 

At the Federal level, as I have pointed out, 
there is an interest and concern about cities. 
The passage of urban renewal, public hous- 
ing, and planning legislation points this out. 
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My fellow southerner and colleague, AL- 
BERT Ratns of Alabama, has made a great 
record as a friend of cities. His retirement 
at the end of this year will be a great loss 
to cities. 

But just interest and concern is not 
enough—there must also be knowledge. With 
the multiple demands upon every Congress- 
man, that is not easy to gain. 

I am not shunning this responsibility, but 
I want to point out how hard it is, the 
knowledge has to be sought out, for it is 
rarely given. 

One story in this regard may suffice. Last 
year, my committee held 2 weeks of hearings 
on the Urban Mass Transportation Act. Dur- 
ing those hearings Henry Reuss of Wiscon- 
sin, a Democratic member, seemed 
to be a lost voice in the wilderness. One 
day he asked: 

“In all honesty, I wish we had a philosopher 
or two among our witnesses. What I wanted 
with a Frank Lloyd Wright, if he were alive, 
or a Lewis Mumford. I don't think we want 
to prolong our hearings, but I would suggest 
that letters be addressed to Lewis Mumford, 
Frederick Gutheim, the president of the 
American Institute of Architects, and per- 
haps one of two others whose names will oc- 
cur to the committee, to ask if they will 
rather promptly file statements.” 

Certainly, the committee was at fault for 
not having called up these professionals. 
But is it to much to expect that they would 
come forward uncalled, on this important 
subject? 

Let me bring this matter a little closer 
to home. Last year, Senator JOSEPH CLARK 
of Pennsylvania introduced a bill on hous- 
ing, urban renewal, and community develop- 
ment for purposes of discussion to assist In 
the formulation of the new housing and 
community development legislation this year. 

I sent approximately 10 planners, many 
who are here tonight, copies of Senator 
CLanxK 's bill asking for their comments and 
criticism. Though a number of you ac- 
knowleded receipt of this bill, I received only 
one detailed discussion of this legislation, 
and that was all. This, mind you, from the 
Atlanta planners, Consequently, we offered 
little assistance, little guidance in the draft- 
ing of the housing bill proposed this year, 
H.R. 9751. 

When this bill was introduced, I again 
sent it to 10 to 15 planners and others in 
the field of public housing and urban re- 
newal. This time, the same person who had 
replied the first time replied again. Another 

wrote that his position and com- 
ments would be the same as whatever 
NAHRO decided at its convention a month 
later. 

I wanted to know what Atlanta planners 
who would have to work with this legisla- 
tion thought about it. I wanted to know its 
Telation to Atlanta's problems and programs. 
Only one planner was concerned enough to 
help me in assessing the merits of this bill. 

Perhaps every planning and design school 
should require its students to take a course 
in practical politics, It might be titled 
“How to put your plan into practice“ or 
“You and the city council.” 

There are notable examples that profes- 
sionals can conyince politicians that “good 
design is good politics." Edmund Bacon, 
head of city planning in Philadelphia, drew 
a plan. But he didn’t stop there. He also 
found himself a politician, Richardson Dil- 
worth, and convinced him that “good design 
is good politics.” The result was not a dream 
gathering dust on a shelf somewhere, but 
Penn Center. 

Another example which comes to mind is 
Ed Logue in New Haven and his well-known 
convert, Mayor Richard Lee. 

I briefly touched on the politicians, and 
the public as profit seekers, but what about 
the public simply as the people? They sim- 
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ply don't know, they haven't been taught, 
just as politicians haven't been taught. 

There is a very pertinent Scripture that 
speaks to this problem: 


“How then shall they call Him, in whom they 
have not believed? 
And how shall they believe in Him of whom 
they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a preach- 


er? 
And how shall they preach except they be 
sent?” 
—Romans 10: 14-15. 


And the preachers are the professionals, 
and the professionals are you. 

When the public Is aroused, when it is 
taught, the results border on the miraculous, 
Will anyone who cares about cities ever for- 
get that great victory in San Francisco? The 
people would not allow that double-decked 
expressway to ruin a magnificent vista of 
city hall. 

The art of the planner and the architect 
is a ubiquitous one. If plans are to be more 
than dust gatherers, they must be translated 
into new cities. And these cities are the 
habitat of people. They cannot avoid the 
ugliness of the cities; they can only live in 
them. They cannot ignore the effect that 
slurbs and slums, disorder and poor design 
have upon them. They become apathetic 
and disinterested. 

Not everyone is responsible. Fach one is 
responsible. The politician has the respon- 
sibility to learn, the public the responsibility 
to speak out. But the great and historic 
responsibility belongs to the professional, 
to you, 

History does not blame the audiences when 
generations pass without a single notable 
play or poem—it speaks of the dearth of 
poets and playwrights. And history will not 
look upon the manmade desecration of land- 
scapes and hold the politician and public to 
account—it will speak of the failure of the 
professionals—the planners, designers, and 
architects, 

Your art is not academic, It cannot be 
contained in plans and renderings of cities 
that never rise. Your conversations cannot 
be among yourselves in professional journals 
and conferences. 

A plan, never initiated, never explained, 
never taught will be a poor Serena to bis- 
tory’s Indictment. 


The Not Exactly Mild-Mannered Man 


From Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, May 
8 is the birthday of a very wonderful 
young man. Eighty years have not 
dimmed the twinkle in his eye nor dulled 
his wit. His enthusiasm for life and for 
politics as well as his courage, decisive- 
ness, and leadership have endeared him 
to all of us. Newspapers throughout the 
country are editorially wishing President 
Harry S. Truman a happy birthday. 
The Christian Science Monitor and the 
New York Times comments which follow 
are examples of the high regard and 
deep affection with which we hold the 
gentleman from Missouri. 
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The articles follow: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
8, 1964] 


Not EXACTLY MILD MANNERED 


“I am not exactly a mild-mannered cam- 
paigner myself,” said Harry Truman in a rare 
moment of understatement the other day. 
Suddenly we realized how indelibly the Tru- 
man manner remains in our minds. He was 
Supposed to be so colorless when he assumed 
the Presidency. He proved to have a spec- 
trum all his own, 

Now at 80 Mr. Truman warns today's cam- 
paigners against sacrificing the national in- 
terest for partisan political advantage, As for 
himself, he has changed his mind and won't 
run again at 90. 

The partisan feelings of politicians and 
music critics have cooled as Mr. Truman's 
distance from the White House has length- 
ened. Or so it seems to us, even though, 
from time to time, he still says things not 
calculated to win friends or influence Re- 
publicans. 

At the opening of the World's Pair, he 
called himself “an old has-been.” The crowd 
said, “No.” And so do we. “I hope you will 
remember what I haye been and not what 
I am today,” said Mr. Truman. As we read 
of him now, getting to his office at 7:30 
in the morning, before the staff comes in, we 
want to remember him not only for his 
decisive days as President but his unretir- 
ing retirement since then. 


[From the New York Times, May 8, 1964] 
Man From MISSOURI 


Harry S. Truman, who is 80 years old to- 
day, is a particularly lively elder states- 
man: haying been President of the United 
States, he is now historian, teacher, 
peripatetic philosopher and—by no means 
least—a politician. 

Mr. Truman could no more keep out of 
politics than a journalist could ignore the 
news. A few days ago one of his innumer- 
able young visitors asked him whether he 
would recommend politics as a career and 
he replied that he certainly would “if you like 
people and can get along with them and are 
willing to start at the bottom.” This is no 
recipe for becoming President of the United 
States, although it so happens that the in- 
cumbent also fits the description. 

Mr. Truman has made history in a big 
way. The decision to use the atom bomb, the 
Truman doctrine for Greece and Turkey, the 
Marshall plan, point 4, NATO, and the 
Korean war were all of transcendent impor- 
tance. Harry Truman has had reason 
to observe that “the President of the United 
States is the world’s most influential leader.” 

As an ex-President he is obviously enjoy- 
ing life and adding to the enjoyment of 
others, We hope he is with us for a long 
time to come, and so, together with most 
other Americans, we wish Harry Truman 
many happy returns of the day. 


Chief Justice Cites Need for Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren delivered the ad- 
dress at the assembly for the dedication 
of the Gloria in Excelsis Tower of Wash- 
ington’s National Cathedral in Washing- 
ton on May 7, 1964. 


1964 


The Nation's foremost jurist said: 

Great responsibilities have become ours, 
and the future of unborn generations de- 
Pends upon our mature discharge of these 
Tesponsibilities. I have no doubt that we 
shall discharge them worthily, but we can 
do so only with divine guidance. What 
Could more appropriately express our seeking 
and reaching out for such providential aid 
than this tower extending heavenward? 


There are those who are telling us 
these days that our High Court is anti- 
religious or even anti-God. Some of 
these critics even call for the impeach- 
Ment of the Chief Justice. Let them 
read and ponder the words the Chief 
Justice spoke as he took his text from 
Isaiah: 


And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
that the mountains of the Lord's house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, 
And shall be exalted above the hills; and the 
nations shall flow unto It. 


ADDRESS or CHIEF JUSTICE EARL WARREN 


(Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the United 
States, the Assembly for the Dedication 
of the Gloria in Excelsis Tower, Washing- 
ton Cathedral, May 7, 1964) 

As we stand on Mount St. Albans, 400 feet 

e the Potomac, there rises above us, still 

800 feet higher, the Gloria in Excelsis Tower 

Of the Washington Cathedral. The crest of 

the tower marks the highest point of this fair 

City. I was Interested to learn that the mas- 

carver who supervised the carvings for 
the tower emigrated to this country from 

Ttaly as a young man and came to Washing- 

to do stone carving on the Supreme Court 

Bullding. The belfry houses 53 bells in caril- 

lon and a ring of 10 hand-pulled bells for 

ge ringing to proclaim occasions both 

Solemn and festive. Before this distin- 

EUished assembly and the world, the bells 

today proclaim the joyous tiding ot the com- 

Pletion of this quietly soaring tower that is 

& sermon in stone. 

A story of old comes to mind which seems 
to have particular significance for the event 
We are celebrating. It concerns a wayfarer 
Who was passing a structure under construc- 
tion. He stopped in the manner of a side- 
Walk superintendent—that ubiquitous per- 
Sonality without whom no building could 
Possibly be erected—to ask of three crafts- 
Men who were working on the building what 
they were doing. 

The first one, without looking up, an- 
Swered, “I am making a living.” The second 
due said in response to the inquiry, “I am 
following my trade,” But the third, rising 
to his full height, looked the stranger straight 

the eye, and said, “Sir, I am building a 
temple.” I am confident that all who have 

Participated in the erection of this tower 

ve the same feeling of satisfaction from 
inspired labors as did that third crafts- 


I fee] highly privileged to share in the dedi- 
Cation of this lovely structure, in part be- 
Cause of its beauty, This is the crowning 

On of an edifice yet to be completed but 
already rivals its French and English 
Medieval prototypes! The sense of sound 
Construction and carefully studied detail and 
strength and power of the whole are man- 
test throughout: 

I feel thus privileged, too, because of our 

historical associations with the 

Cathedral, whose foundation stone from 
Bethlehem was laid by President Theodore 
velt 57 years ago. For this is a national 

„ Which calls itself a “House of 

Prayer for All People." This great square 
Stands for the public faith of a whole 
Henle. The cathedral has no parish but 
1 ks to its friends of all denominations for 
Urture and sustainment. In its several 
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chapels, four different denominational groups 
now worship regularly under their own rites; 
and many others have done so in the past. 
It is heartening to note that our Catholic 
and Jewish friends and those of other denom- 
inåtions and faiths are here with us today 
to share in this consecration. 

And I feel privileged—and humbled—to be 
a part of this ceremony because this structure 
stands above our Federal City as a striking 
symbol of the aspirations of each of us, re- 
gardless of individual creed, as he reaches, 
like the tower itself, beyond our worldly con- 
fines and looks to the heavens above. How 
fitting that this dedication, which marks the 
fulfillment of a dream of clergy and laymen 
alike, comes on this Ascension Day, 

Some might inquire whether this Gothic 
architectural fabric is in harmony with the 
times and properly reflective of the modern- 
ism of the space era, But it Is not as if we 
had to choose between the old style and the 
new. We can afford the best of each, There 
is much here to suggest stability and ma- 
turity and the durability of the beliefs which 
the cathedral represents. I have no doubt 
that for countless years to come it will edu- 
cate, inspire and ennoble those who come to 
see it and to worship here. This central 
tower will for generations as yet unborn, as 
it does for us today, express the timeless 
yearning of the human spirit. “Man must 
ever go beyond,” as Dean Sayre said in a re- 
cent sermon referring to the tower, “and in 
that restless quest the spires are lifted as 
landmarks along the way. In this sense, “he 
said, “our tower is the child of this century 
too. It is the token of our longing, the sign, 
not of assertion, but of perpetual seeking. 
It grows up out of the unfulfiliment of the 
glittering promise of our age; its roots far 
down in the subsoil of justice, affronted still 
by unfair status; its pinnacles reaching for 
that peace which our society knows how to 
preserve only by the stalemate of terror. 
Ever man must fend off the emptiness of his 
life by acknowledging his poverty and craving 
from Heaven a glimpse of Providence and 
the new gift of life.” 

The subsoil of justice—I was taken with 
this felicitous phrase; for though our Found- 
ing Fathers maintained and we have pre- 
served a separation of church and state; we 
are a religious people. The underlying con- 
cepts of our system of justice, the subsoil as 
the dean termed it, are ethical or religious, if 
you please. They derive from our convic- 
tions about the dignity of man. As the 
Court with which I have the honor to be 
associated has said, “The history of man is 
inseparable from the history of religion. 
And, since the beginning of that history 
many people have deyoutly believed that 
More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.“ Our national life 
reflects a religious people who, as President 
Madison put it, “are earnestly praying, as 
in duty bound, that the Supreme Law- 
giver of the universe * * * guide them into 
every measure which may be worthy of His 
[blessing * * *]." But religion is, under 
our Constitution, incapable of state establish- 
ment; this is for the protection not only of 
the state, but of faith itself, in all its forms. 
The interaction of religion and the state Is, 
therefore, made informal and free, not barren 
and nonexistent as some suppose. It is as 
fruitful and unfettered as we have the 
strength to make it. 

As we are gathered on the prominence of 
Mount St. Alban for this jubilant occasion, 
the words of the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets of the Old Testament come to mind. 
It was Isalah—whose likeness is carved on the 
tower above—who said. And it shall come to 
pass in the last days, that the mountain of 
the Lord’s house shall be established in the 
top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
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unto it.“ 
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What more suitable description of this in- 
spired building project —“exalted above the 
hills of our Capital City. How apt, too, for 
this place in a Capital which is the temporary 
home of emissaries from other lands are the 
words, “all nations shall flow unto it.” For 
this cathedral is open to those of all nations 
just as it is open to all people of this Nation. 

“All nations shall flow unto it.“ That pro- 
Pphetic phrase is fitting not only for this 
national, and even international, place of 
worship, but is perhaps even more descrip- 
tive of the Capital City itself—today in 
Washington there are over 100 embassies and 
some legations, as compared with the time 
President Roosevelt laid the cathedral's cor- 
nerstone, when there were only 9 embassies 
here and 29 legations. 

In many ways this was a detached and 
insular capital of a country whose interna- 
tional contacts were relatively meager. Its 
outlook was on the whole internal rather 
than external. But it has now become a focal 
point in the world, attracting official and un- 
Official visitors from the remotest regions and 
whose very existence has become interwined 
with the destiny of others. 

A fundamental change in viewpoint has, 
of course, come to our country and its Capi- 
tal City, a change brought about by two 
devastating world conflicts, and the accel- 
erated pace of science and technology. It 
Was less than 10 years after the cornerstone 
ceremony when the swift tide of events 
prompted Woodrow Wilson, who lies buried 
within this cathedral, to observe in his sec- 
ond inaugural address that: “We are provin- 
cials no longer. The tragical events of the 
30 months of vital turmoil through which we 
have just passed have made us citizens of the 
world. There can be no turning back. Our 
own fortunes as a Nation are involved, 
whether we would have it so or not. And 
yet we are not the less Americans on tha 
account. We shall be the more American,” 
he said, “if we but remain true to the prin- 
ciples in which we have been bred. They 
are not the principles of a province or of a 
single continent. We have known and 
boasted all along that they were the prin- 
ciples of a liberated mankind.” 

Great responsibilities have become ours 
and the future of unborn generations de- 
pends upon our mature of these 
responsibilities. I haye no doubt that we 
shall discharge them worthily, but we can 
do so only with divine guidance. What 
could more appropriately express our 
and reaching out for such providentlal ald 
than this tower extending heavenward? 

To me there is still other significance and 
meaning to these spires. Sometimes our 
sense of values becomes distorted by affluence, 
and we are inclined by our preoccupation 
with things of this world to forget that the 
most meaningful part of life is spiritual, 
Such a spiritual awareness motivated the 
greatest accomplishments of those who 
founded this Nation. Are we lacking today 
in similar awareness? Perhaps not entirely; 
but as we stand here today and contemplate 
these spires we can derive additional inspira- 
tion for the spiritual commitment without 
which our lives can be drab and our labors 
barren. 

A few moments ago I recalled the words 
of Isaiah which seemed so well to describe 
this tower. I invite you to remember as 
well the hopeful passage from the same 
prophet which follows close upon the other 
to the effect that the people “shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

_ As one thinks of the areas of strife in the 
World today; what Dean Sayre has termed 
“the stalemate of terror“: and even now as 
one hears the words of those amongst us who 
seek their own preferment by sowing seeds 
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of hatred does one falter in his faith in the 
prophet's ancient words? On the contrary, 
I submit that this is a time for a firming of 
our convictions. It is a time for renewal of 
resolve that the aspirations which this lofty 
tower symbolizes shall be realized in our 
individual lives and shall be fulfilled in our 
national destiny. May our strength never 
wane; may our purpose never waver, as each 
in his own fashion rededicates his faith in 
“the Lord’s house exalted above the hills.” 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 

y invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shal! proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6}4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4 Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrconn shall be in the 
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hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcresstonaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leaye to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
zo that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place, When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
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ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the ConGressionaL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- ` 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
sultable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 724 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or inde Ms 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiri 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section Te 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on 
Administration of the House of Representa” 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin” 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall bê 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Address of Francis Cardinal Spellman Be- 
fore Dinner of American Jewish Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


* OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
Mission to extend my remarks in the 
ConcressionaL Record, I wish to call 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress to a very timely and eloquent 
address delivered by His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop 
of New York, before the annual dinner 
Meeting of the American Jewish Con- 
Eress, in New York City on Thursday, 
April 30, 1964. Cardinal Spellman was 
introduced by the Honorable Newton N. 

w, former Chairman of the Federal 
unications Commission, and: I 
Would also like to include his very excel- 
lent and appropriate remarks: 
INTRODUCTION OF CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
(By Newton N. Minow) 


Nineteen hundred and sixty-four is a time 
Of first stirrings of new interchange between 
Jews and Catholics—an interchange that utl- 
lizes channels of feeling as well as channels 
ot intellect—an interchange which will, we 
trust, take place with Increasing frequency 
and increasing confidence all over the world. 

e late Pope John, who projected this spirit 
as a potent force in our time—and Pope Paul, 
Who is pressing forward this historic work— 
have won the prayerful support of freemen 
everywhere. The leaders of the Roman Cath- 
due Church in America, with Cardinal Spell- 
Man standing in first rank, have given the 
most vigorous support to this movement for 
Change. Leading authorities have charac- 
terized his Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, as 
the most influential figure in world Cathol!- 
Cism, second only to the Pope. Those who live 
and work here in his parish need only look 
wound us to see their achievements that have 
been accomplished by our Catholic brethren 
Under the full guidance of Cardinal Spellman. 

e see a great network of religious and social 
Institutions: churches, schools, hospitals, 
Charitable and youth-serving agencies. They 

Vve enriched our community and they have 
Enriched the Nation. They are contributing 
With the dedication, the loyalty, and the vigor 
ot American Catholicism and to his able 

kesmen and leaders whom we are privi- 

to have here with us this evening. As 

We all know, Cardinal S Is quite a 
Traveler from the North Pole to the South 
le, from Greenland to Korea— there is no 
Corner ot the world so far away that Cardinal 
Spe will not travel to for the comfort 
and cheer of the American serviceman. Your 
ence, your trip from the chancellory 

to the New York Hilton this evening is much 
than most of your Journeys; however, 

the distance, measured not in miles, but in 
the progress of interfaith relations, is very 
Great indeed. It is an extraordinary honor 
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for me to present the archbishop of New 
York, His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man. 


ADDRESS OF FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN BE- 
FORE THE AMERICAN-JEWISH COMMITTEE 
ANNUAL DINNER, APRIL 30, 1964 


I wish to extend my sincere congratula- 
tions to our celebrated guest of honor, Mr. 
Dean Rusk, on receiving the American 
Liberties Medallion of the American Jewish 
Committee. Being Secretary of State is an 
overwhelming responsibility and sometimes, 
I am afraid, a thankless one which exposes 
a man to the slings and arrows of public 
criticism. While any award is scarcely ade- 
quate recompense for Mr. Rusk's trying 
labors and successes, at least he may know 
from tonight's citation the gratitude of this 
company and that of countless fellow Amer- 
icans for the dedicated service he has ren- 
dered to our Nation. 

I myself feel greatly honored that you 
have invited me to give a brief address at 
your annual dinner. The invitation came 
originally from Mr. A. M. Sonnabend, who for 
2 years served the committee selflessly and 
effectively as its president, and whose un- 
timely death was, I know, felt deeply by all 
your members. My prayer is that his soul 
may rest in peace, and that the important 
work which meant so much to him will 
continue to prosper under your new presi- 
dent, Mr. Morris Abram. 

The American-Jewish Committee has given 
distinguished service to the cause of brother- 
hood. This it has done without ignoring 
the unavoidable distinctions of race, color, 
and creed. Today it stands in the forefront 
of the civil rights movement, thereby ful- 


filling the best traditions of Judaism. Wen 


might the words of the Prophet Isalah be its 
motto: “Seek justice; undo oppression.” Its 
achievements are the more remarkable when 
one remembers how often and how unjustly 
the Jewish people have suffered from slander 
and oppression. Such a people might be 
expected to concentrate on its own vindi- 
cation and welfare. The American Jewish 
Committee has, on the contrary, earnestly 
striven to promote the welfare of all, and 
has in its activities given substance to the 
conviction that we are all children of God 
and indeed our brothers’ keepers. 

That we are our brothers’ keepers is more 
than a pious cliche. It is a lesson the whole 
world sorely needs to learn. As a matter of 
fact it has become an imperative for sur- 
vival in our day. By every means at our 
disposal we must wage war on the old sus- 
picions and prejudices and bigotry which 
have set brother against brother and have 
spawned a brood of evils threatening the 
very existence of our society. Definitely we 
must win that war. 

The sad plight of minorities in many 
places bears testimony to the existence of 
racial and religious prejudice. The struggle 
of millions of American Negroes to achieve 
first class citizenship underscores it. The 
shameful murder in this very generation of 
6 million Jews and of millions of other in- 
nocent victims of tyranny proclaims it. The 
widespread oppression of Catholic and Pro- 
testants and other religious groups both now 
and throughout the past tells a story of pre- 
judice that darkens the pages of history. 

Prejudice is mysterious and its roots are 
deeply buried. No rational being can fully 
understand it or comprehend all the reasons 


behind it. But one thing I do know: pre- 
judice can never be justified by the teach- 
ings of religion. Hatred can never be fusti- 
fied by those teachings. The founder of my 
faith gave one supreme commandment to all 
who would follow Him: “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love for one another.” 

This point needs stressing in the light of a 
recent survey examining the reasons behind 
anti-Semitism. Asked why the Jewish peo- 
ple have often suffered outbreaks of persecu- 
tion, a surprising number of people replied 
that in their opinion it was a punishment 
for their part of the crucifixion of Christ. 
Frankly I was appalled. This is not Chris- 
tianity. I don’t know where they learned it 
but surely it was not from the teaching of 
their church. 

It is ome of those distorted and-terribly 
harmful notions which somehow gain cur- 
rency and like a cancer spread among cer- 
tain people who wish to justify their own 
biogtry. 

The question of responsibility for the 
crucifixion of Christ must be carefully stated 
and clearly understood. I am reminded of 
an incident which happened to a priest of 
my acquaintance when he was riding in a 
taxicab here 1 day last year. The cab drivers 
of New York, as everyone knows, are cele- 
brated for their conversational talents. Not 
infrequently they emerge as homespun phi- 
losphers and this particular driver was even 
a sort of sidewalk theologian. Over his 
shoulder he said to the priest: “I understand 
that those bishops over in Rome are saying 
that everyone who ever lived is responsible 
for the death of Our Lord. Does that mean 
that the poor Indians who were hunting 
buffalo on the plains of America at the time 
were responsible? Why, they didn’t even 
know its was happening. How could they be 
responsible?” : 


He asked a good question, to which there 18 
only one answer. Responsibility for the 
crucifixion of Jesus as an event of history 
belongs only to those Individuals who were 
present at the time and who cooperated in 
His death. It is simply absurd to maintain 


The Christian faith, on the other hand, 
does teach that Christ Our Saviour died for 
all of us, in explation for the sins of 
mankind. In this sense we do believe 
we are all mystically implicated in 
death—but all without exception and all in 
the same way. 


but rather has a blessing upon all. 
Anti-Semitism can never find a basis in 
the Catholic religion. Far from emphasizing 
the differences which divide Jews from Chris- 
tians, our faith stresses our common 
and the ties which bind us together. In the 
early days of nazism, when the wave of anti- 
Semitism threatened to engulf Europe, Pope 
Plus XI stated clearly: “Abraham is our 
patriarch, our ancestor. Anti-Semitism is 
not compatible with this sublime reality. It 
is a movement in which we Christians can- 
not share. Spiritually we are Semites.” I 
recall well quoting those words in my broad- 
cast to the Hungarian leaders and their peo- 
ple in June of 1944, a broadcast which I made 
at the request of Pope Pius XII to protest 
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the bloody persecution of Hungarian Jews. 
I reminded them that their action was “in 
direct contradiction of the Catholic faith,” 
and I told them that “no one who hates can 
be a follower of the gentle Christ, and no 
man can love God and hate his brother.” 

Pope Pius XII, in his Christmas message of 
1942, had passionately lamented: “Hundreds 
of thousands of persons, through no fault of 
their own, have been condemned to death 
or to progressive extinction,” He decried 
their exile and persecution “for no other 
reason than race.” The New York Times on 
that occasion commented editorially: This 
Christmas more than ever the Pope is a lonely 
voice crying out in the silence of a con- 
tinent.” 

In June of 1943 Pius XII again pro- 
tested publicly: “For centuries the Jews 
have been most unjustly treated or despised. 
It is time they were treated with justice and 
humanity, God wills it and the church wills 
it. St. Paul tells us that the Jews are our 
brothers.” 

This is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church and it can never be otherwise. My 
friends, God is love, and His will for all of 
us is fraternal charity and understanding. 
It is high time that all, Christians and Jews 
alike, applied this great religious principle 
to their dealings with one another. It is 
high time to stress the bonds of brother- 
hood which should characterize our relation- 
ship. The beloved Pope John XXIII taught 
the world a lesson which I pray it will 
neither ignore nor forget, when in greeting 
a delegation of Jewish vistors to the Vatican 
in 1962 he opened wide his arms and said: “I 
am Joseph, your brother.” In that one sim- 
ple gesture, springing from his great heart, 
he proclaimed to the world the true meaning 
of the Christian spirit. : 

Last week our New York World’s Fair 
opened. The fair’s motto is one that every 
man should carry in his mind; “Peace 
Through Understanding.” Understanding is 
the way to peace. Men are weary of the 
hostilities of the past. They are tired of the 
feuding of their forbears. May they all— 
Jews, Christians, and all men of good will— 
begins at last to say: Together let us live 
in peace. Let us try to understand one an- 
other better—little by little, step by step, to 
accept our differences and to respect one 
another's convictions; to attack prejudice 
where first we may encounter it, within our 
own mind and heart. And having conquered 
it there, let us go forth to work with every 
man, our brother, for a better, and a happier 
world. 


Persecution of Jews in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, all free- 
dom-loving people share a sense of out- 
rage that in the Soviet Union the reli- 
gious and cultural life of Jews is re- 
pressed. 

Last September I joined with 63 of my 
colleagues in sponsoring Senate Resolu- 
tion 204 which expresses the sense of the 
Senate that persecution of any persons 
because of their religion by the Soviet 
Union be condemned.” 

The resolution calls upon the Soviet 
Union, “in the name of decency and hu- 
manity,” to “cease executing persons for 
alleged economic offenses, and fully per- 
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mit the free exercise of religion and the 
pursuit of culture by Jews and all others 
within its borders.“ 

A group of 88 clergymen and leaders 
in the religious life of Delaware recently 
sent a message to Premier Khrushchev 
demanding an end to persecution of Jews 
in Russia. The list of signatures in- 
cludes 41 Protestants, 34 Catholics, and 
13 Jews. 

A news story in the Wilmington Eve- 
ning Journal, entitled “Stop Persecution 
of Jews, 88 Here Tell Khrushchey,” sum- 
marizes their protest, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STOP PERSECUTION or Jews, 88 Here TELL 
KHRUSHCHEV 


A demand from Delaware that Premier 
Khrushchev end repression of Jewish religi- 
ous and cultural life in Russia was forwarded 
to the Soviet Embassy in Washington yester- 
day. 

It was signed by 88 religious leaders of 
northern Delaware. They also asked for an 
end to the Soviet Government's persisting 
enmity toward religion. 

Among the 88 signers are the Catholic and 
Episcopal bishops and public leaders who are 
active in religious life. 

The message to the chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union is sponsored by the Dela- 
ware unit of the American Jewish Committee 
and is similar to an appeal sent December 7, 
1962, signed by 46 of the Nation's outstand- 
ing religious leaders. 

The message was sent for forwarding to 
Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin in Wash- 
ington by Louis J. Finger, chairman of the 
State unit of AJC. 

The message calls attention to the consti- 
tution of the U.S.S.R. which grants freedom 
of conscience, The message said persistent 
hostility to religion Is, nevertheless, a matter 
of record. While most faiths are permitted 
the bare necessities such as seminaries and 
sacred literature, even these are denied Jews, 
it continued. 

“Hard pressed as they are by blanket re- 
straints,” the message reads, “none of the 
other major religions of the Soviet people, 
neither the Orthodox, Armenian, Catholic, or 
Protestant churches, neither Buddhism nor 
Islam, have been subjected to the extraordi- 
nary disabilities inflicted on Judaism and 
its followers.” 

The only Jewish seminary in the nation 
is in Moscow and has only 4 students and 
was never permitted more than 20. Until 
it opened in 1956, the message continues, 
there were none for a generation and the 
few remaining synagogues are served by 
rabbis ordained more than 40 years ago. 
No Jewish Bible has been printed in 40 
years and no articles for Jewish ritual can 
be produced and, in 1962, even the sale of 
unleavened bread, essential for Passover 
observance, was banned. 

The teaching of Hebrew is forbidden, ac- 
cording to the statement, and the once- 
flourishing Yiddish schools, literature and 
theater have been stamped out even though 
a half million Jews declared Yiddish to be 
their mother tongue in the 1959 census. 
Much smaller ethnic or linguistic groups 
have schools, theaters, books, and newspa- 
pers in their own languages, 

“Taese conditions conjure up memories 
of the anti-Semitic Stalin regime, which you 
yourself have denounced,” the document re- 
minds Khrushchev. 

The message called the Chairman’s at- 
tention to the United Nations Universal De- 
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claration of Human Rights and said “unless 
the Soviet Government conforms,” it for- 
feits the confidence of all peoples.” 

“By deeds alone, can your government con- 
firm that the Soviet Union in truth upholds 
the rights of minorities and the equal dig- 
nity of man.” 

In addition to Catholic Bishop Michael 
W. Hyle and Episcopal Bishop J. Brooke 
Mosley, signers are: 

Leon V. Anderson, the Reverend Roberto 
Balducelll, the Reverend James G. Birney, 
James B. Brooks, Charles A. Cary, the Rev- 
erend Gordon T. Charlton, Jr., Louis S. Co- 
hen, Philip Cohen, the Reverend John J. 
Conmy, Arthur G. Connolly, the Reverend 
Chas. J. Conway, Richard F. Corroon, and 
Philip F. Crosland. : 

The Right Reverend Monsignor F. J. Des- 
mond, the Reverend John H. Dewson, the 
Reverend Anthony F. DiMichele, Dominick 
Di Sabatino, Thomas B. Donahoe, the Rev- 
erend Edward A. Dougherty, the Reverend 
Henry Dreyer, Rabbi Herbert E. Drooz, Wil- 
nam Duffy, president judge of superior 
court, the Reverend William F. Dunkle, Jr., 
the Right Reverend Roderick B. Dwyer, 
Samuel Eisenstat, president Jewish Federa- 
tion of Delaware, Louis J. Finger, the Rev- 
erend Henri I, Foltz, Robert W. Frelick, Rabbi 
Leonard B. Gewirtz, and the Reverend Robert 
J. Gillespie. 

Edward J. Goett, Maurice D. Goldstein, the 
Reverend George W. Goodley, Karl F. Green, 
the Very Reverend Lloyd E. Gressle, presi- 
dent, Wilmington Council of Churches, Frank 
A. Gunnip, Thomas H. Hogshead, the Rev- 
erend Paul F. Huber, the Reverend James 
Hughes, the Reverend Ellsworth Jackson, Jr., 
Harry Jacobs, E. Melvin Jewett, the Reverend 
Edmund F. Julien, Edward Kauffman, Robert 
F. Kelly, the Reverend A. H. Kleffman, Rabbi 
Jacob Kraft, Morris Leibowitz, and the Rev- 
erend Edward M. Leinheiser. 

Clement J. Lemon, the Reverend Thomas 
F. Luce, Jane du Pont Lunger, Stewart Lynch, 
judge of superior court, the Reverend Mal- 
colm J. MacQueen, Adolph Markel, Jr., the 
Reverend Philip U. Martin, the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Wm. J. McElwaine, the Rev- 
erend John J. McGee, the Reverend Henry 
A. Miller, the Reverend Paul R. Miller, the 
Reverend Ralph L. Minker, Jr., the Reverend 
Robert E. Mohr, Thomas W. Mulrooney, 
Frank J. Obara, the Reverend John L. 
O'Hear, Stewart E. Poole, W. Ellis Preston, 
Dr. Willard F. Preston, and the Reverend 
James B. Pritchard. 

William F. Raskob, the Reverend Roy E. 
Raymond, the Reverend Roddey Reid, Jr., 
Harry J. Repman, the Reverend Percy F, 3 
Harry Rofel, Gilbert S. Scarborough, Jr., Col- 
lins J. Seitz, chancellor, Melyin A. Slawik, 
Edward B. Sledz, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Joseph D. Sweeney, David R. Tread- 
well, Sally K. Treadwell, the Reverend Gil- 
bert F. Van Bever, Mrs. Winston J. Wayne, 
the Reverend Donald C. Wilson, and the Rev- 
erend Stuart G. Wysham. 


Remember Uncle Sam? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there appeared in an issue of the 
Republican Islander, official publication 
of the Island County Republican Cen- 
tral Committee in my district, a reprint 
of an article that reminds us of a time 


1964 
when Uncle Sam held his chin a little 


higher and walked with his back a little: 


Straighter. To me, Uncle Sam has al- 
ways been important because he is the 
symbol of everything good this country 
ought to be. As I read this article, I 
could not help but think how it might 
make patriotic hearts palpitate, and, 
hopefully, long for a return to the spirit 
of an earlier day. I heartily recommend 
a reading of this essay and commend it 
to the attention of all Members of the 
Congress. Therefore Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
that the article, Whatever Happened to 
Uncle Sam?”, be entered in the RECORD: 
WHATEVER HAPPENED TO Uncte Sam? 

You remember Uncle Sam? Quite a man 
was Sam. There was a lean, hard look to 
his face, the kind of look that even whiskers 
didn't soften much. And a steely sort of look 
in his eye that reminded one of the American 
eagle, He spoke softly, but carried a big 
Stick. Other nations very early learned they 
couldn't get away with any monkey busi- 
Ness when they dealt with Uncle Sam. He 
didn’t feed, coddle and burp his known 
enemies. 

He stood squarely for what America was 
* * © both feet rooted firmly in the soll and 
toll of American tradition. 

No one ever knew where Uncle Sam came 
from. Some think he rode with Paul Revere 
* * * fought at Bunker Hill * * was with 

an Allen at Ticonderoga. He despised 
traitors like Benedict Arnold and loved pa- 
triots Uke Nathan Hale. His feet bloodied 
the snow at Valley Forge. He was looking 
on when they signed the declaration. He 
stood with Lincoln at the crossroads of our 
Nation's destiny * * and wept a strong 
man's tears with Grant and Lee at Appomat- 
tox. He loved Lincoln’s Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. It was the first civil rights stand. 
It was Republican. He was happy when our 
Nation became reunited. 

He went over there with Pershing and his 
Goughboys. He thirsted and bled and en- 
dured with those who made the death march 
On Bataan. He was with General MacArthur 
when he said “I shall return.” He was there 
at Bastogne when they wrote another Amer- 
ican saga with a single word Nuts.“ He 
Wept again with all of us on V-Days that 
Signaled the end of a terrible threat to our 
country. 

Yes, quite a man was Sam—our kind of 
man. The kind we need very desperately now 
to keep our country strong and alert and 
tough and independent and honest with it- 
Self and its world. But what has happened 
to Uncle Sam, where has he gone? Have you 
telt him around recently? 

Some think that when the New Frontier 
Walked in, Sam was roughly brushed aside. 
He wasn't at the Berlin wall. He sure wasn't 
at the Bay of Pigs. He would have been 
ashamed by the betrayal of our allies in fa- 
vor of Communist advancement, He would 
have sickened at the thought of a no-win 
Policy * * *. Perhaps some of our new-day 
thinkers, ADA'ers, ACLU’ers, and other hy- 
Phenated Americans have put Sam out to 
Pasture as something we once needed but 
find a little old fashioned now. Perhaps 
they don’t feel comfortable with his gaze 
beating into their consciences. Perhaps they 
realize Uncle Sam might arouse the great 
Old-fashioned patriotism that made this 
Country the best place in the world. 

We earnestly believe he's just waiting in 
the wings, thinking and watching, waiting to 
be called again because he's so deeply need- 
ed. We think it is high time Uncle Sam was 
brought out of retirement. 

We Republicans want him back in action. 
Not because he belongs to us any more than 
any other American, but because he needs a 
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place to live and think and speak and work. 
Because America needs him now—and our 
party has a home for him Please come back 
Uncle Sam, before all is lost. 


Not 1 Cent for Light Bulbs, but $1 Million 
for the Image 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, expres- 
sive of President Johnson’s covetous and 
griping penury is the fact that there is 
not one spare lightbulb at the White 
House. People passing 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue at night, have observed 
what appears to be a black blob mark- 
ing the orice-impressively lighted man- 
sion, which has housed every President 
and his family since 1800. We have 
heard reports about Mr. Johnson and 
his guests grouping around like moles in- 
side the blackened building. 

Keeping in mind the President's desire 
to save a few pennies—it costs 1 penny 
to burn a 100-watt bulb all night—it was 
interesting to note an article in the May 
8, 1964, issue of the Washington Post by 
Lawrence Laurent. The article states 
that a new television room will be built 
in the White House at a total cost of $1 
million. 

Perhaps we will see on our TV sets 
some night, the folksy image of Mr. 
Johnson making his way to his bed 
chamber—in a long nightshirt and with 
a candle in his hand. Undoubtedly he 
will be dragging his beagles by the ears 
so he can listen to them bay at the moon. 

And just think, Mr. Speaker, it will 
only cost $1 million to arrange this. 
Under unanimous consent the article 
follows: 

PRESIDENT COTTONING TO TELEVISION Now 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 

By all television standards, President 
Johnson turned in the equivalent of an 
Emmy Award winning performance at his 
outdoor, family-style news conference this 
week. He has come a long way from the 
grumpy, suspicious, and eyasive vice-presi- 
dential candidate who appeared on “Meet 
the Press“ in 1960. 

(After that “Meet the Press“ session, in 
which Mr. Johnson answered not a single 
question directly, a frustrated Lawrence E. 
Spivak was tempted to ask “Now that we're 
off the air, will you tell us if your name is 
Lyndon Johnson?” Spivak choked back the 


urge.) 

Now President Johnson is a different man. 
He reads statistics off the two TelePromp- 
Ters at a rate of about 200 words per min- 
ute. He could give Arthur Godfrey, Andy 
Griffith, and Jed Clampett lessons in the ef- 
fectiveness of the folksy approach. The 
President exudes a confident ebullience. He's 
in control and obviously he's enjoying the 
whole thing. 

The President's sudden ease with the tyr- 
anny of microphones is also reflected in 
the terms of a recent agreement he made 
with the the three television networks. The 
prime mover in the agreement was Mr. John- 
son's longtime friend, Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of CBS, Inc. 
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(Broadcasting magazine reported this week 
that Stanton was in of repairs made 
on the Presidential desk. A small matter of 
raising the height.) 

In a speech this week to CBS-TV affillates 
in New York, Stanton went into great de- 
tail about the permanent television room 
that will be bullt at the White House. It is 
to be in the West Wing, “across the hall from 
the President's office and not more than 60 
feet from his desk.” 

Stanton added: An architect was engaged 
to design the studio, which will have con- 
cealed broadcast equipment, suitable con- 
trolled lighting featuring a wholly unobstru- 
sive system, and room for 90 newsmen as 
well as guests whenever their presence is in- 
dicated.” 

Stanton said that all cameras will be out 
of sight, “taking pictures through ports in 
paneled quarter-round corners of the room.” 
There will be directional microphones out of 
the range of TV cameras. 

In the White House TV room, a director will 
be able to handle pickups from other places 
such as the East Room, the rose garden, the 
porticos, and the White House gates. Stan- 
ton added: The new studio will require 75 
tons of air conditioning * * *. The total 
cost of all these installations will come to a 
million dollars.” 

The networks will keep the facilities man- 
ned and ready 54 hours a week. This will 
cost the three TV networks “$200,000 to 
$250,000 a year, and when necessity arises, 
the President will have only to walk across 
the hall to go on the air.” 

One of the big reasons for putting the TV 
room in the White House was dramatically 
illustrated when the railroad strike was set- 
tled recently. The President was anxious to 
make the announcement on TV as quickly 
as possible. To set up all of TV's equipment 
in the White House usually requires about 3 
hours and the President couldn’t wait. He 
sped 5 miles to Broadcast House through 
Washington's rush-hour traffic. The TV crew 


-had about 15 minutes to prepare the studio. 


Said Stanton: “It was a harrowing experi- 
ence for everyone—for the President, for 
those responsible for his safety, and for the 
TV production personnel involved.” 


He Takes the Rap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Sunday Star of May 10, 1964, the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “He Takes the Rap” 
was published as the lead editorial of 
that date. 

It would appear that anyone who 
divulges information to the Congress 
which is derogatory to the actions of 
those in the executive department risks 
a loss of his means of livelihood. ; 

Unfortunately, Don Reynolds seems to 
have suffered the same fate as Mr. 
Otepka in the State Department. In 
my opinion, it is extremely serious that 
such a situation should exist in our 
country. 


He Takes THE Rap 


Don Reynolds, Silver Spring insurance 
man, has been dropped from membership in 
the District of Columbia Life Underwriters 
Association for allegedly making kickbacks 
to Bobby Baker, ousted secretary to the Sen- 
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ate majority. Mr. Reynolds is burned up, 
and we don’t blame him. 

A spokesman for the association refused 
to discuss the incident, except to say that 
Mr. Reynolds was dropped because of con- 
duct unbecoming a member.” 

Mr. Reynolds flatly denies making any 
kickbacks to Bobby Baker. But even if some 
of the Reynolds-Baker dealings might be 
construed as kickbacks, they are small pota- 
toes compared to the really important deals 
which Reynolds says were involved in the 
sale of large life insurance policies to the 
then majority leader, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

According to Mr. Reynolds, the under- 
writers association didn't go into this aspect 
ot the matter at all. Neither did the Senate 
Rules Committee, whose investigation of 
the Bobby Baker business would have done 
credit to a man walking on eggs. 

The net result of all this is that 
Mr. Reynolds takes the rap as an insurance 
man and the really serious complaint—his 
contention that he paid for a stereo set for 
Mr. Johnson and bought useless advertising 
time on the LBJ. network at the suggestion 
of a Johnson aid—remains conyeniently 
whitewashed. We have always thought that 
this is disgraceful, and we still think 80. 


H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., Finds 
Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


7 OF MASSACHUSETIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a fine ex- 
ample of the outstanding business leader- 
ship in the Boston area is Mr. H. Fred- 
erick Hagemann, Jr., president of the 
State Street Bank & Trust Co. 

Mr. Hagemann has been in the fore- 
front of the efforts to create a “New 
Boston” and demonstrate that our cities 
can respond to the vital changes of the 
20th century. 

John P. Carberg of the Boston Herald 
wrote an interesting profile of Mr. 
Hagemann which appeared in the May 5 
edition. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert the piece in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

MEN AT THE Top: SHow Me, I'm From Mis- 
SOURI—HAGEMANN FINDS ANSWERS HERE 
(By John P. Carberg) 

Neon signs and rotating clocks were un- 
heard of when a forceful young executive 
from Missouri arrived on the Boston banking 
scene almost two decades ago. 

But today they play an important role in 
bank identity and much of the credit be- 
longs to H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., presi- 
dent of State Street Bank & Trust Co. 

NEW HIGH 

The energetic 57-year-old former park 
ranger is a product of St. Louls and its Wash- 
ington University where he set a new high 
jump mark of 6 feet 4 inches. 

Upon graduation he entered the invest- 
ment business in the municipal bond depart- 
ment of Kauffman-Smith & Co., and 3 years 
later joined the Boatmen’s National Bank, St, 
Louis, oldest west of the Mississippi. 

In 1946 a good offer came from the East. 
The National Rockland Bank of Boston was 
looking for a president. Hagemann, a vice 
president at the time, accepted. 
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Through merger and consolidation, first 
the National Rockland with Webster & Atlas 
Nation Bank in 1948 and the Rockland-Atlas 
with State Street in 1961, Hagemann found 
himself holding down the top spot in New 
England's second largest bank. 

“We had 129 people at National Rockland 
with roughly $60 million in assets. Now we 
have over $600 million and 1,940 employees.” 

His first run-in with a board of directors 
here came over the question of illuminated 
signs. “When I wanted to put an electric 
sign outside the bank the board was horrified. 
Needless to say, I didn’t get it through.” 


> CHANGES MADE 


Has the banking business changed much 
in the last 10 or 15 years? 

Tes.“ says Hagemann, “when I first came 
here only one bank was in the retail business. 
Banks have become much more informal and 
personalized. They are much more customer 
oriented. A great deal is being done to de- 
termine what the customer needs and wants 
rather than saying here's what we have to 
offer—take it or leave it.” 

A boating buff, Hagemann, his wife, Leita, 
and their four children spend weekends in 
the warmer months aboard the family boat, 
Hide Out, a 24-foot sport fisherman kept in 
Marion. His other hobbies include tennis, 
and gold in relationship to the world econ- 
omy. 

His 9-year-old boy, Frederick II. attends 
school in Wellesley but his three daughters, 
Louise, Helen, and Leita, are scattered in 
schools across the country. One is in Cali- 
fornia, another in St. Louis and the third in 
Baltimore. 

“I think we ought to buy a telephone com- 
pany,” he said with a smile. “Here we have 
all these fine schools in New England—but 
this is what they decided to do.” | 

One of Hagemann’s favorite subjects is the 
“New Boston.“ He believes that some of the 
most enthusiastic people on the rebirth of 
the city and the area are people like himseif 
who were raised in other parts of the United 
States, n 

Hagemann’s chief concern at the moment 
is the new State Street Bank Building being 
erected by the British at 225 Franklin Street. 

When completed in 1965, the modern 34- 
story structure will become the bank's home 
office. “We will occupy the entire basement, 
the first five fioors and space on various floors 
including the very top. But when the 
British call too often he’s quick to remind 
them that “in addition to the building busi- 
ness, I'm also trying to run a bank.“ ` 


He Takes the Rap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1964 - 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the May edition of the Sunday 


Star: 
He TAKES THE Rar 
Don Reynolds, Silver Spring insurance 
man, has been dropped from membership 
in the District of Columbia Life Underwriters 


spokesman 
to discuss the Incident, except to say that 
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Mr. Reynolds was dropped because of con- 
duct unbecoming a member.” 

Mr. Reynolds flatly denies making any 
kickbacks to Bobby Baker. But even if 
some of the Reynolds-Baker dealings might 
be construed as kickbacks, they are small 
potatoes compared to the really important 
deals which Reynolds says were involved in 
the sale of large life insurance policies to 
the then majority leader, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

According to Mr. Reynolds, the under- 
writers association didn't go Into this aspect 
of the matter at all. Neither did the Senate 
Rules Committee, whose “investigation” of 
the Bobby Baker business would have done 
credit to a man walking on eggs. 

The net result of all this is that Mr. Rey- 
nolds takes the rap as an insurance man 
and the really serious complaint—his con- 
tention that he paid for a stereo set for Mr. 
Johnson and bought useless advertising time 
on the LBJ. network at the suggestion of a 
Johnson aid—remains conveniently white- 
washed. We have always thought that this 
is disgraceful, and we still think so. 


Food Shortage in Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled Food Shortage in Future,” which 
appeared in the May 5 issue of the Mes- 
senger of Madisonville. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FOOD SHORTAGE IN FUTURE 

It’s simply hard to believe here in the 
United States and Canada where food is 80 
plentiful that in just 40 years there may be 
a shortage of food, even more so than already 
exists in many countries. 

World population is zooming so fast agri- 
culture is not keeping pace. Uniess more 
foodstuffs are produced about the turn of the 
century there simply will not be enough to 
go around. 

World population is expected to double 
within 40 years. It is estimated the globe 
will have 6 billion people by the year 2000. 
About 20 percent more food has to be pro- 
duced toward 1970—just 514 years away 
and by the year 2000 production must be 
doubled. 

These figures and statements came out at 
an International Agricultural Symposium at 
Augusta, Ga., the other day. 

What's the big problem? Simply not 
enough soll suitable for cultivation, for one 
thing. Land is scarce. The trend 
toward suburban living is taking a good 
share of it out of production. Industraliza- 
tion is biting away at it. At best only 25 
to 30 percent of the land surface of the 
earth can be recorded as cultivable land. 

The answer appears to be more efficient 
uses of available lands. This will require in- 
creased use of fertilizer, mechanization, and 
teaching those in the less aggressive coun- 
tries how to use the machinery. 

Unless production is increased in the years 
ahead—and providing the expanding popula- 
tion continues at the present rate—the 
world may have to turn to man-made foods. 
They're already in the laboratory stage. Just 
recently a dinner was served consisting of 
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It's something to think about. A man- 
Made synthetic steak to go along with the 
inevitable baked potato or french fries. Bet- 
ter enjoy a home-grown, home-cooked meal 
While you can—if you expect to be around 
40 years from now. 


Who Succeeds the President? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Proposed an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion (H.J. Res, 990) to establish a new 
Procedure of Presidential succession and 
I have been pleased with the acceptance 
Which my resolution has received as in- 
dicated by the letters coming to me, and 
by editorials in Connecticut newspapers. 

Recently, the Connecticut General As- 
Sembly realined our congressional dis- 
tricts and one of the major cities added 
to the Fifth Congressional District, which 
I represent, is the city of Meriden. 

I was pleased with an editorial which 
appeared in the April 27 edition of the 
Meriden Journal, which has a large cir- 
culation in a new area of the Fifth Con- 
8ressional District. 

With permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the editorial herewith: - 

PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


A nation without a presidential backstop 
in the form of a vice president is a nation in 
danger of confusion and dismay in the event 
its chief executive Is removed by death or 
incapacitated by illness or accident. 

The United States today is in this position, 
lacking a Vice President and encumbered 
With a system of presidential succession 
Which would be bound to place an aged, 
Possibly an infirm, man at the helm. 

To change the system, even if Congress can 
agree upon a plan, will be bound to take a 
Breat deal of time. Congress, giving its at- 
tention to other pressing matters, does not 
Seem disposed to consider a matter which is 
Possibly the most pressing of all. 

Representative JoHN S. MONAGAN, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, has introduced a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution which, he argues, would “fit 
Current conditions as well as future uncer- 
tainties.”” 

The Monagan bill provides, as at present, 
that in the everit of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office, or of his death or resigna- 
tion, the Vice President shall become Presi- 
dent for the unexpired term. Within 30 
days thereafter, the new President would be 
required to nominate a Vice President who 
Would take office upon confirmation by the 
House and Senate. A majority of those pres- 
ent and voting would be required for confir- 
mation. Similar action would be taken in the 
event of removal, death, or resignation of 
the Vice President. The bill also would 
establish procedure for the Vice President to 
Succeed the President as Acting President 
if the President were unable toserve. Should 
the President declare his inability to serve in 
Writing, the succession would be automatic; 
in the absence of such a declaration, the 
Vice President could assume the duties and 
Powers of Acting President with the written 
approval of a majority of the heads of the 
executive departments in office. Should there 
be a controversy, it would be resolved by a 
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majority vote of the Congress. In the ab- 
sence of a President or Vice President, the 
order of succession to the presidency would 
be from the members of the Cabinet in this 
order: Secretary of State, Secretary of Treas- 
ury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney General, 
Postmaster General, Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Secretary of Labor, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The plan is simple; it seems to foresee 
every possible contingency. We like it bet- 
ter than any of the other plans offered to 
date. 

The long process of amending the Consti- 
tution requires the approval of two-thirds of 
both Houses and ratification by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States. There 
is no feasible shortcut. 

In the more than 6 months between now 
and the next election, anything could hap- 
pen. President Johnson is not a cautious 
man, and in spite of the precautions erected 
around him, he often exposes himseif in an 
unsafe manner while mingling with crowds. 
He drives his car at high speeds when he 
visits his Texas ranch. Some years ago he 
suffered a serious heart attack. He works 
long hours and gets a minimum amount of 
sleep. His life, it is apparent, is full of more 
than normal risks. 

Next November a new Vice President will 
be elected, and the country will breathe more 
easily. But the faults of the present system 
of presidential succession will remain. 

Congress should approve a better plan of 
succession during the present session, and 
should start it on its way toward becoming 
a part of the Constitution. 

tative MonaGan’s bill should re- 
ceive the attention which it deserves. He 
has done a real service to the country in 
proposing it. 


Dickinson School of Law Dedicates a New 
Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, Dick- 
75755 School of Law was founded in 

On May 2, 1964, a new library was dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies, pre- 
sided over by president, Judge Dale F. 
Shugart, of Cumberland County, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. 

The main addresses were delivered by 
two former graduates who subsequently 
were elected to high positions in their 
native State of Pennsylvania and are now 
held in high esteem by all as elder states- 
men. 

Today, men in every profession might 
well pause and reflect on their counsel as 
expressed in the speeches which follow: 

First. Former Chief Justice, Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, Charles Alvin 
Jones. 

Second. Hon. Arthur H. James, Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, 1939-43. 

ÅDDRESS or FORMER CHIEF JUSTICE CHARLES 
ALVIN JONES, AT DEDICATION OF THE LAW 
LIBRARY AT Dickinson SCHOOL or Law IN 
CARLISLE, May 2, 1964 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed fitting, 

at the outset of this dedicatory ceremony to 
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acknowledge on behalf of all of us alike, 
faculty, student body, alumni, and friends 
of the law school, our deep sense of grati- 
tude to Dr. Harry W. Lee, under whose 
capable and inspired leadership, as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the law 
school, the new library was initiated and its 
construction begun; and, likewise, to Hon. 
Dale F. Shugart, under whose leader- 
ship of like character, as successor president 
of the board of trustees, the building was 
successfully carried to timely and complete 
fruition, and is now in use. 

What we here dedicate today is and for 
the future will be a repository of what, in 
truth, constitutes the very core of the 
facilities requisite for the proper function- 
ing of any school of law. The importance of 
such a library can hardly be overestimated. 
Academic learning can be, and frequentiy is, 
acquired through lectures or other oral teach- 
ings or instructions by professors and 
preceptors. But, a thorough and competent 
knowledge of the law can be gained only by 
the individual student’s conscientious and 
persistent study and research of the books. 
Therein are to be found the rules of law as 
exemplified in reported judicial opinions and 
in law texts or other books and treatises 
recognized by legal scholars as authoritative. 

The physical structure which is the sub- 
ject of our current dedication is in com- 
plete and felicitous architectural harmony 
with the law school proper to which it is 
conjoined by a broad and well-lighted en- 
closed passageway. The ample space, which 
the first and second floors of the new build- 
ing affords, has been well apportioned be- 
tween bookrack requirements and rooms for 
the student's quiet and undisturbed reading. 
A room is also set apart for the reception 
and marking of new books and for the repair 
of old ones worn by use; another room serves 
as the librarian’s private office. Strongly 
built wooden tables and sturdy chairs, of 
like material, furnish the equipment neces- 
sary for the convenient use of the books 
when extracted from the racks and shelves. 
The book collection itself, as it now exists 
in the new library, is comprised of State and 
Federal law reports, statutes, digests, and 
other legal works, treatises and periodicals 
essential to a well fitted law school library. 
Together, the law school and its conjoined 
library constitute a commodious, convenient, 
and attractive center for law study and re- 
search. A personal inspection will readily so 
reveal. Upon such an inspection, however, 
do not be perplexed by the number of empty 
bookracks now in place; they are but auto- 
pic evidence of a wise indulgence, on the 
part of the law school’s planners, in a 
sound forecast of the library's future needs. 

The constant flow of new volumes of Fed- 
eral and State reports and statutes, the 
addenda to existing digests, and the current 
textbooks and periodicals, all of which are 
a must if a law Ubrary is to be kept up to 
date, continues not only unabated but in 
ever increasing volume. Truly, the annual 
output of new law works and publications is 
little short of amazing. Some 3,000 years 
ago, the Preacher, as recorded in the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, adverted to the fact that 
“of making many books there is no end.” 
One can only wonder what, if the Biblical 
Divine should return to earth today. His 
reaction to the annual output of lawbooks 
and the many other legal writings would be. 

The evolution and development of the law 
in modern times was figuratively described 
aptly a few years ago by an eminent English 
jurist, as follows, “Myriads of rivulets con- 
tribute to the deep water of our system of 
jurisprudence.” Most of such contributions 
reflect general tendencies of the times, po- 
litical, economic and social, some advanced 
and some retrogressive advocations. Certain 
it is that such inspirations or agitations 
were far less numerous some few centuries 
back when wealth to a preponderant extent 
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consisted of lands, and when property rights 
therein and their attendant legal problems 
revolved around titles and tenures. It was 
such which the common law of England was 
then principally concerned. 

The beginnings of the English common 
law, which is the backbone of our own juris- 
prudence, are to be found in the reign of 
Edward I, which covered the period from 
AD. 1272 to 1907. It was then that the Eng- 
lish constitutional system was evolved under 
which Britain functions fundamentally to 
this day; it was then that Parliament finally 
became established as a legislative body for 
the realm; and it was then that the law 
was additionally expanded by the enactment 
of important statutes. 

The foremost early writers on the English 
common law were Glanyille and Bracton, 
both 12th and 13th century judges. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Holdsworth, lately Vinerian 
professor of law at Oxford University—‘* * * 
it is the work attributed to Glanville which 
is to us the most important, for it is the 
earliest treatise on the common law.” Brac- 
ton was no less erudite. To quote Holds- 
worth again—"His (le, Bracton’s) works 
have made this period in the history of Eng- 
lish law preeminently the age of Bracton.” 
It was he who introduced to the English law 
certain influences of the Roman law, both 
civil and canon, for one example, the law of 
ballments. Thomas Jefferson, whose wide 
reading and thorough knowledge of English 
law was recognized by friend and foe alike, 
placed Bracton’s “De Legibus Angliae” first of 
four specified stages in the progress of the 
laws of England from the earliest times to 
the then present. Recognizing that, “Doubt- 
less there were others before Bracton which 
have not reached us,” Jefferson declared that, 
“Bracton’s is the first digest of the whole 
body of law which has come down to us 
entire,” for “all records previous to Magna 
Carta having been early lost * * * [work] 
is the more valuable because being written a 
very few years after the Magna Carta, which 
commences what is called the statute law, 
it gives us the state of the common law in 
its ultimate form, and exactly at the point 
of division between common law and statute 
law. It is a most able work, complete in its 
manner and luminous in its method.” 80 
wrote Jefferson in his own luminous and 
inimitable style. 

Numbered among other Illustrious writers 
on the English common law during the five 
centuries succeeding Glanville and Bracton 
were Britton, Fleta, Fortescue, Littleton, 
Coke, Hale and Blackstone. Of these it was, 
first Sir Edward Coke and, a century and a 
half later, Sir William Blackstone, whose 
monumental works had the greatest impact 
upon the study of law in America. 

Coke's Institutes of the Law of England. 
particularly the first, "A Commentary on Lit- 
tleton's Treatise on Tenures,” published in 
1628 and popularly referred to as Coke on 
Littleton, or Coke-Littleton became the chief 
source of legal learning for the American 
student at law. Jefferson, who during his 
student days at William and Mary College, 
had become an ardent devotee of the work, 
wrote years later that, Coke-Littleton was 
the universal law book of students.” How- 
ever, Coke's Institutes were by no means easy 
reading and many able and eminent lawyers, 
who had been trained on Coke recalling in 
later life their student days spoke bitterly of 
the difficulty they had experienced in trying 
to master the institutes. Their de 
in their pursuit of a legal education at times 
amounted to despair and desperation. But 
they persisted and read and reread, ulti- 
mately “seeing the light” or “breaking 
through” the haze and in the end were re- 
warded with a fundamental knowledge of the 
law which served them well throughout their 
professional lives. Save for the relatively few 
early American lawyers who had received 
their legal education at the Inns of Court in 
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London, Coke's Institutes furnished the basis 
of the legal trdining of many of that emi- 
nent galaxy of colonial lawyers whose nota- 
ble service in the formation and establish- 
ment of our National Government is gener- 
ally well known. 

Just a decade before the American Revolu- 
tion, Sir Wililam Blackstone, the first pro- 
fessor of law at Oxford University, published 
his commentaries on the law of England— 
a work in four volumes. It was at once rec- 
ognized for what it was—a sound exposition 
of English laws and customs and a ready 
source of instruction for students. For a 
time thereafter both Coke and Littleton 
and Blackstone's Commentaries were required 
reading for law students but gradually Coke 
was read less and less and Blackstone more 
and more as long as the custom of reading 
law in an attorney's office prevailed. 

Incidentally, even when the law-office sys- 
tem of training obtained, some students did 
not read under the tutelage of a practicing 
attorney—a notable example being none 
other than Abraham Lincoln. He procured 
the necessary law books and, without in- 
struction from anyone, perfected himself in 
a knowledge of the law sufficient to qualify 
him for admission to the bar of Illinois. He 
read Blackstone’s Commentaries and a few 
other authors on special subjects. In coun- 
seling with respect to a young man desiring 
to read law in his office, he wrote 
my judgment is, that he reads the books for 
himself without an instructor. Let [him] 
read Blackstone’s Commentaries, Chitty’s 
Pleadings, Greenleaf’s Evidence, Story's 
Equity, and Story's Equity Pleadings, get a 
license, and go to the practice, and still keep 
reading.” To another young man, applying 
for admission to his office as a law student, 
Lincoln wrote “I am from home too much of 
my time, for a young man to read law with 
me advantageously. * * * It is but a small 
matter whether you read with anybody or 
not. I did not read with any one. Get the 
books, and read and study them till you 
understand them in their principal features, 
and that is the main thing.” 

By the close of the 19th century, law 
schools had pretty much superseded the at- 
torney’s office as a place for the study of law. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek and 
need not be detailed here. With the advent 
of the 20th century, our political, economic, 
and social problems had so increased, and 
continue so to do, in number and complex- 
ity, as to require an expansion or extension 
of legal rights and remedies to fields, wholly 
unknown to the common law, as to which 
the present-day student at law must also ac- 
quire a sufficient knowledge to be useful to 
him in the practice of his profession. 

From my all too sketchy tracing of the 
study of law from ancient times to the pres- 
ent, at least, as between the paucity of law 
books which the student of old was required 
to master and the virtual plethora of books, 
treatises and recurrent periodicals with 
which a law student today must familiarize 
himself, the contrast is patent. But, at all 
times, the extent of a student's acquisition 
of a knowledge of the law depended pri- 
marily upon his own desire and industry. 
The sincere student of Coke and Blackstone 
read and reread to know and to understand 
and read again and again until he did un- 
derstand. 

In dedicating the new library here today, 
may we indulge the hope that the students 
who enter its portals will, each, dedicate 
himself or herself to the conscientious and 
unremitting search for the knowledge which 
the books will reveal. A 

For the common welfare, they will have 
need of it. The public issues with which 
they will be confronted will not be any less 
than those with which our country has been 
met in times of greatest national stress. 


Democracy will never survive once it suc- 
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cumbs to mobocracy. Brute force cannot be 
permitted to trample upon lawful order. 

The constitutional rights of the individual 
are not absolute. Mr. Justice Holmes aptly 
observed a number of years ago that the 
right of free speech does not protect against 
an individual's false cry of fire in a theater. 
Nor does an overly long delayed recognition 
of the constitutional rights of any citizen 
or group of citizens justify conduct which, if 
tolerated, would before long nullify the con- 
stitutional guarantees that must ever be the 
impervious shield of all of us. 

ADDRESS OF Hon. ARTHUR H. JAMES 

This is Loyalty Day. 

When we use the word “loyalty,” I'm not 
sure we all mean the same thing. For that 
matter, Im not sure we are certain in our 
own minds what we do mean. 

There are many kinds of loyalty. 

Some of them have little connection with 
our observances today. For example, there 
are loyalty to families, loyalty to friends, 
loyalty to our churches. These are all valu- 
able and commendable, but after all they 
are private and personal attachments. They 
are not the sort of emotions to be paraded in 
public ceremontes. 

Then there are loyalties of another sort— 
misguided loyalties, But they can be ardent 
and binding for all that. Usually they rep- 
resent a conflict of loyalties, in which the 
least desirable was the winner. 

What is the loyalty we have in mind on 
Loyalty Day? It is hard to define. 

Sometimes I have heard it discussed as 
though it was loyalty to our Government. 
This is an attractive view. We are all famil- 
lar with Decatur’s words: “Our country 
may she always be right * * * but right or 
wrong, our country. Certainly there is no 
higher obligation of patriotism than to give 
our Nation wholehearted support when she 
needs it. \ 

But as to loyalty, blind loyalty, to the Gov- 
ernment? That's a somewhat different mat- 
ter. Is it not reversing things a bit? Under 
our concepts, isn’t it more to the point to 
demand that the Government be unswerving- 
ly loyal to the citizens than that the citizens 
be unyieldingly loyal to the Government? 
Was not the Government created as the serv- 
ant of the people, not ita master? Does not 
the basis premise of our Declaration of In- 
dependence set forth as a God-given principle 
the right of a people to alter or abolish a gov- 
ernment they believe to have abused its just 
powers? 

If we revise the idea a bit, and put it in the 
terms of loyalty, not unswervingly to the 
Government itself, but to our underlying 
concepts of free government, government by 
the consent of the governed, the will of the 
people being supreme—then the thought 
becomes perhaps more acceptable. 

Much the same skepticism may be ex- 
pressed regarding another statement con- 
cerning Loyalty Day—that it is dedicated to 
emphasizing loyalty to the law and to the 
Constitution. 

This again is confusing. The law itself, 
after all, is a living, changing, evolving ele- 
ment in our civilization. Old statutes are 
amended and new ones are passed. Even our 
Constitution, the supposedly rock-ribbed 
foundation for our whole legal structure, 
changes dramatically from time to time. Not 
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in the most sweeping fashion, but new inter- 
pretations revise its application in still more 
swecping fashion. 

Every lawyer knows that the standard 
treatises upon the American Constitution of 
50 years ago are now largely obsolete and 
misleading; what is officially the law today 
deals in many points with concepts and con- 
ditions wholly unknown to the statesmen 
who wrote the original provisions. 

With no intention of disrespect or dispar- 
agement to our illustrious Supreme Court, 
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Cannot it be said with all accuracy that 
some of our Founding Fathers, were they to 
be able to return today, would be utterly 
dumbfounded to see the constructions now 
Officially placed upon words they wrote gen- 
erations ago? 

How then can we properly speak of 
“loyalty” to either law or Constitution? In 
one fashion only—and that is loyalty to the 
Underlying concept of government by law 
as opposed to government by edict; adminis- 
tration under definite regulations laid down 
Publicly and enforced publicly by public 
Servants whom the public elected and can, 
by either direct or indirect act, retire from 
Office if they do not properly perform their 


But the word “loyalty” should never be 
allowed to confuse the mind of American 
Citizens with respect to their right to dis- 
agree with specific statutes or with the Con- 
Stitution itself. Abraham Lincoln, whose 

ty few would care to challenge, not only 

of the Supreme Court's Dred 

Scott decision, but disapproved of the Court 

itself to the extent of suggesting that its 

decisions not be brought under the principle 

Of stare decisis—that each decision be 
limited to the particular case it dealt with. 

Of all the loyalties of which we can con- 
delve, I think there is one which above all 
Soera shoud Jen, — upan us 

y. 

That is, each man's loyalty to himself. 

Shakespeare said it better: “To thine own 
elf be true, and it must follow, as night the 
day. Thou canst not then be false to any 


Honor, like charity, begins at home; It be- 
Eins with the individual. 
No free. nation ever went astray from the 
ose which have failed and fallen into 
Collapse and dictatorship did so because of 
decay and materialism at the grassroots 
level—among the people. 
May I recall to you another quotation, this 
ne from Goldsmith: 


“Nl fares the land, to hast'ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accummulates, and men 
decay.“ 


Rome fell when bread and circuses became 
More attractive to the citizens than public 
Morality and integrity. 

Hitler befuddled the German people with 
Elittering promises that dazzled them into 
ignoring his atrocities at home and his 
ravishing of Germany's neighbors. 

Are there symptoms of this sort to be 
found in our own land? 

Is public morality in America on the 

trend? 

Many minds can have many opinions on 
this subject. 

Straws there are which may show a pre- 
Valling wind, or merely wandering eddies. 

Certainly there seems less censure and less 
Shock in the publics reactions to knavery 
in Prominent spots that some of us would 
like to see. 

There seems to be a general condonement 
Of both force and trickery in attaining objec- 
Uves—tess of a reliance upon lawful and 
Orderly procedures, and more of a willingness 
to hold that the ends justify the means. 

Moreover, I don't suppose anyone seriously 
challenges the assertion that our national 
economy is deeply mired in a slowly acting 

which has engulfed many a nation 

in the past—the quicksands of inflation. 

rat race of prices and wages may haye 

slowed down to a crawl—but the direc- 
remains the same. 

We haye become so ensnarled with the 

tasies and fallacies of slow inflation that 
We actually take seriously, when it is pre- 
Sented as a national policy, the concept that 
We can get rich quicker by going deeper in 
debt, and that the way to balance our 
Swollen budget isn't to tighten our belts but 
to cut taxes and increase spending. 
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On the other hand, there is a sturdy com- 
monsense in America which again and 
ugain in the past, has come to the fore to 
bring our ship of state back upon her proper 
course when it seemed that no intervention 
save that of the Almighty could preserve us 
from disaster. 

The failure or success of free government 
hinges in the last analysis upon one single 
factor—the integrity and honesty of the in- 
dividual citizens. 

If there is any way by which the appeals 
of Loyalty Day can be directed to inspiring 
each man and woman of this broad land to 
view their public officials and their public 
issues in the terms of simple honesty and 
fairplay, with equal justice to each and every 
citizen, and with the current generation 
playing the role of vigilant trustees of our 
national wealth and resources for the gen- 
erations to come, then I believe the value of 
these ceremonies will be immensely Increased. 


Taxing Old Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the May 6, 1964, issue 
of the Peoria Journal Star: 

Yesterday we talked about the general sub- 
ject of higher taxes and the various activities 
that go to make up the total tax bill—but we 
did not discuss the most vicious result of the 
epiral in property taxes. 

If you think your tax is hard to bear, con- 
sider for a moment the effect on the person 
who has only the old home paid for, social 
security, or other pension—retired people. 

Elderly folk have been persecuted by the 
governments of the United States for many 
years, at the same time that the politicians 
talk a lot about doing things for them. 

Back when social security was born, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made a very popular speech in 
which he promised a “managed currency” 
whereby the dollar would be kept at the 
same value “for generations.” 

He had the idea that he could control 
prices by simply juggling and controlling the 
price of gold, and maintaining this as a 
Government monopoly, so to speak. 

Instead, of coruse, we went directly into 
an inflationary situation which has persisted 
at various rates of speed ever since. Thus, 
people with insurance policies, pension plans, 
and other savings were victimized and paid 
the bill for other gains. 

Today, in these United States, there are 
17 million people of retirement age and up— 
more than the total number of union 
workers. 

There are programs to keep them alive by 
government generosity“ after they have 
been smashed and broken. 

But the biggest single instrument for 
smashing them and them and put- 
ting them in a helpless condition is govern- 
ment itself. z 

The many, many retired persons who could 
get along on their pensions and social secu- 
rity if we would just let them—and who 
would much prefer to maintain their pres- 
ent homes and be independent—are perse- 
cuted like no one else by both the shrunken 
size of the dollar and the upward spiral in 
property taxes. 

A person, retired or otherwise, with just 
enough income to keep body and soul to- 
gether, has government on his back ham- 
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Common humanity and commonsense both 
require that the first thing we should do, 
instead of thinking up high-sounding pro- 
grams of direct ald, is to get off théir backs. 

Retirement should bring tax relief to the 
extent of the homestead, at least. 

We ought to quit belting them over the 
head with an annual property tax, and give 
them a chance to take care of themselves 
without this regular blow from the govern- 
ment. 

One wonders how many people who could 
happily look out for themselves and be a 
burden to none have been driven from their 
homes and placed in a position where large 
sums of taxes must be spent on maintaining 
them under worse conditions than they had 
in the first place. 

Against this background, the glowing 
promises of politicians for new government- 
administered programs of spending money 
for retired folk are rather sickening. If sin- 
cere, the first step is for government to quit 
taking it away from them. 


Virgin Islands Letter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


X 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 20 of this year, I brought to the 
attention of the House certain reports 
dealing with questionable acts and 
policies in connection with Virgin Is- 
lands printing to be distributed at the 
World's Fair in New York. 

Wisely, the people of the Virgin Islands 
are not letting this issue be forgotten; 
many are continuing to voice criticism, 
One of these is a friend of mine, who re- 
cently wrote Virgin Islands Gov. Ralph 
Paiewonsky a letter, for the record, list- 
ing specific complaints. I have been 
furnished a copy of this letter and, hay- 
ing read it, feel that it warrants not only 
the attention of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, on which I 
serve, but the attention and concern of 
the entire Congress. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I ask, 
under leave to extend my remarks, that 
this letter, exactly as it was written to 
Governor Paiewonsky, be entered in the 
RECORD: , 

Dear Governor: I am writing the follow- 
ing for the record, because, quite frankly, I 
do not think the illegal and/or unethical 
contract between the Government of the Vir- 
gin Islands and Robert Lodge, doing business 
as International Publications, Inc., will be 
settled by your administration. As an ex- 
tremely gifted politician, you obviously think 
this matter will all blow over and that there 
will be no reprcussions, I do not feel that 
way. 

In a press release dated April 9, the Gover- 
nor of the Islands, writing to Lodge, 
states “the Government's position for the 
record, Le., that the Government will con- 
sider proposals from other publications for 
distribution at the Fair, subject to terms and 
conditions no less nor no more favorable than 
those negotiated with you Lodge]. 

The government of the Virgin Islands is 
in no position to back up this statement in 
any way or form whatsoever. What term or 
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condition can the Government grant anyone 
that would equalize the “only piece of over- 
all promotional material which accepts ad- 
vertising that will be distributed at our 
{Virgin Islands] exhibit” granted to Lodge? 
For more than 2 months Lodge has been us- 
ing this official Government statement to 
force people to advertise in his publication. 

Advertising has been solicited by Lodge on 
the basis of this official Government state- 
ment. 

I repeat: what term or condition can the 
Government grant any other individual or 
group which would benefit them one hun- 
dredth as much as the official Government 
exclusive which Lodge has held, and used, for 
more than 2 months. 

The fact that the Government now states 
that it will consider other proposals (under 
conditions the Government itself cannot pos- 
sibly meet), and the fact that Lodge has 
belatedly been asked henceforth not to use 
for promotional purposes Mr. Kimelman's 
exclusive guarantee, does not right the wrong 
that has been done by the Virgin Islands 
Government to every publisher, newspaper, 
and advertising agency in the Virgin Islands, 

As has been pointed out to you again and 
again by the Comptroller, himself, a qualified 
lawyer, the only way to right this wrong is 
to cancel the contract with Lodge and start 
all over again. 

Any argument that there is not time to do 
this is specious. High-speed presses can run 
off a million copies of a 24-page publication, 
such as Lodge suggests, in 12 hours. Adver- 
tising can be sold and assembled in 10 days; 
editorial material prepared in half that 
time—as professionals will confirm. The 
fair has 2 years to run. On hand at the 
Government’s Information Office in New 
York right now are thousands upon thous- 
ands of giveaway literature, both Govern- 
ment and private, which will more than serve 
the purpose in the meantime. 

No, Governor, the righting of this wrong 
can only be accomplished by canceling the 
existing contract at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. This can be done, and should be 
done, in order, as Government Comptroller 
Peter Bove publicly states, “that the people 
of this island will have the confidence and 
pride they should have in their government.” 

For the record, the entire, long, and in my 
opinion, unethical story began shortly after 
you had appointed Henry L. Kimelman as 
commissioner of commerce. 

One of Kimelman’s first actions was to 
appoint Robert Lodge to coordinate a joint 
advertising campaign encompassing the Vir- 
gin Islands government, transportation in- 
dustries, and individual businessmen dedi- 
cated to the tourist industry. 

Lodge did not have the largest advertising 
agency in the islands. His was not the oldest 
advertising agency in the islands. Lodge 
did not have more experience in advertising 
than anyone else in the islands. As court 
records show, Lodges financial background 
was far from impeccable. 

Why then was Lodge given this official 
government appointment by Kimelman 
without affording any of the other existing 
agencies the opportunity to present their 
qualifications? This is a good question and 
probably only Kimelman can answer it. Did 
this appointment benefit Lodge financially? 
It certainly should have. As coordinator of 
this joint advertising venture he would be in 
a better position than anyone else in the 
advertising and publishing business in the 
islands insofar as commissions were con- 
cerned. Many other advertising representa- 
tives here would have rejoiced to receive such 
a plum from your commissioner of com- 
merce, particularly since hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising were tied up 
in this program, 

When Lodge's appointment was an- 
nounced, a group of us asked for and were 
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granted an appointment with you. This 
group included the two Virgin Islands jour- 
nalists who are qualified members of the 
Overseas Press Club; the president of the St. 
Thomas Press Association, and the only ad- 
vertising man in the Virgin Islands selected 
by the New York Times for editorial featur- 
ing in its business section. All of us were 
engaged in publishing or advertising and we 
respectfully objected to this appointment by 
Kimelman. 

At this meeting you told us that “every- 
one knew that Lodge was a crook” and you 
further indicated that anyone doing busi- 
ness with Lodge should have his head ex- 
amined. Your prescience, in view of later 
facts as developed below, was nothing short 
of amazing. However, we all left the meet- 
ing with you feeling that Lodge had had his 
last connection with your administration. 

Lodge did indeed coordinate this adver- 
tising program. The only problem was that 
he did not pay the Hearst Corp. for advertis- 
ing he solicited as the designated Virgin Is- 
lands Government coordinator. 

On November 26, 1962, Judge Walter A. 
Gordon of the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands handed down a judgment of $10,088.65 
plus $750 attorneys fees against Lodge and 
in favor of the Hearst Corp. for advertising 
run in their magazines and not paid for. 

We felt that this judgment handed down 
by Judge Gordon would certainly end any 
connection you, as Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, or your Commissioner of Commerce 
would have in the foreseeable future with 
Lodge. 

Not so. 

About a year after the judgment was 
handed down (to date, it has still not been 
paid), Kimelman again began negotiating 
with Lodge for a publication to be given away 
at the World's Fair. Again there was the old 
familiar underhanded and ignoble pattern 
that keeps cropping up in all Kimelman- 
Lodge deals. There were no invitations to 
bid, no consultations with more experienced 
advertising men or more knowledgeable pub- 
lishers; secrecy was again the order of the 
day. 

And in addition to the old familiar pat- 
tern, something has been added. In an offi- 
cial government letter, Kimelman promised 
Lodge that the proposed publication “will be 
the only piece of overall promotional mate- 
rial which accepts advertising that will be 
distributed at our exhibit.” This letter, re- 
printed and circulated to all potential ad- 
vertisers, was the basis on which Lodge was 
able to charge $11,500 per page of advertising. 
This letter, dated January 28, 1964, made it 
clear to all prospective advertisers that they 
had a loaded gun pointed at their heads. tI 
was a simple matter. Advertise with Lodge, 
or else. 

Kimelman says that Lodge is to pay the 
Government of the Virgin Islands $10,000 for 
the exclusive advertising rights at the World's 
Fair. It has been said, and not denied, that 
Kimelman or his agents or employees have 
contracted with Lodge for a full page of ad- 
vertising in the name of the Government of 
the Virgin Islands. If this is so, simple 
mathematics show: Lodge pays Government 
$10,000; Government pays Lodge $11,500; net 
gain for Lodge, $1,500 plus the exclusive ad- 
vertising rights at the World’s Fair. 

And with his financial background, who 
can be sure that Lodge will pay the Govern- 
ment $10,000. He still has the more than 
$10,000 judgment hanging over his head. 

On March 31 the Comptroller of the Virgin 
Islands, Peter Bove, branded this entire ac- 
tion illegal and added, it would appear to be 
in the best interest of the government to 
cancel this contract and to take other steps 
commensurate with the responsibilities in- 
volved now.” 

And it is my feeling that Comptroller Bove 
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Is absolutely right. We will now just have 
to wait and see what repercussions and dam- 
age to the entire reputation of the islands 
may result. 


The Gaelic Athletic Association of New 
York—50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Gaelic Athletic Association of New York 
is celebrating its golden jubilee. Fifty 
years ago, in humble surroundings, 4 
small group of dedicated and farsighted 
Irish-Americans met in New York to 
form what is today the GAA, a worthy 
and great athletic association. As 8 
former trackman, and an official timer 
at track meets and other sports events 
for the past 25 years, I have a deep in- 
terest in spo: as an Irish-Amer- 
ican, I have watched with great pride 
the growth and achievements of the 
Gaelic Athletic Association. 

The association has seen many difficult 
years; two World Wars, the depression, 
a lack of immigration during the wat 
years, the war of independence in Ire- 
land and a civil war that followed. This 
year, the New York Gaelic Athletic As- 
sociation celebrates the completion of 50 
years of outstanding and inspiring work 
in promoting the national games of Ire- 
. hurling and Gaelic foot- 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress to some of the noble work of the 
Gaelic Athletic Association of New York- 
From its very beginning, the GAA has 
been known for its deeds of charity. 

The Christian Brothers had an annual 
field day and the very best competitions 
were made available to them. A few 
years later there was an annual field day 
established in aid of St. John’s Hospital 
During World War I there was a series 
of 5 field days to benefit the Red Cross. 
Since those early days the GAA has been 
the benefactor and builder of innumer- 
able churches, schools, and missions. 
The clergy who have also benefited must 
number into the thousands. The GAA 
has not only kept alive the games of 
ancient Ireland in a foreign land, but 
it has also helped to keep the fires of 
faith burning in the far corners of the 
earth among our impoverished and des- 
titute brethren. 

Another charitable cause was the ath- 
letic fund of the 69th Regiment. Capt. 
James J. Archer appealed to the Irish 
advocate to solicit funds to purchasé 
hurling and football equipment for the 
young Irish boys who had enlisted to fight 
against Germany. Money was collec 
to purchase 50 hurls, 50 pairs of boots, 
10 footballs and hurley balls. A compe- 
tition between companies was started and 
a 69th championship was played. These 
men took their sports equipment to 
France with them and when there was & 
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Test from battle, they engaged in sport. 
It was later claimed by some soldiers that 
the Germans surrendered when they saw 
Irishmen advancing with camans across 
their shoulders. 

Since 1920 the association has fi- 
nanced, almost entirely on its own, teams 
to and from Ireland to play in interna- 
tional competitions. Recently, games 
-Were held in Gaelic Park for the John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Fund for an arbore- 
tum to be established near the Kennedy 
ancestral home in Ireland. This year, in 
Commemoration of its 50th anniversary, 
the Gaelic Athletic Association will send 
& Gaelic football team around the world 
to play in Cairo, Rome, Bombay, Singa- 
Pore, and other cities, 

In 50 years the Gaelic Athletic Asso- 
Ciation of New York has had many occa- 
Sions of sadness, but many more of joy. 

e moments of joy were mostly occa- 
Sions of giving. Any charitable cause 

own to the association was given a fleld 
day and the best available attractions. 
Great clergymen, such as Cardinal Cush- 
ing, have spoken fondly of the GAA and 
ts great work for the Catholic church. 
The needy and less fortunate are never 
ignored by the GAA. The hundreds of 
field days and the thousands of benefit 
dances that the association has sup- 
ported have poured millions of dollars 
into various worthy causes. 

In these 50 years in a changing world, 
the Gaelic Athletic Association of New 
York is still dedicated to the unchariging 
ideals that were laid down in 1914. My 
hearty congratulations and good wishes 
for the continued growth and prosperity 
Of this fine association, which has done 
80 much for sports and charity. 


Hon. J. Edgar Hoover 


SPEECH 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed fitting that the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, by resolution, has offered 
Congratulations and best wishes to J. 

Hoover on the 40th anniversary 
of his appointment as Director of the 
eral Bureau of Investigation. Few 
Men of our times have contributed so 
much toward the maintenance of democ- 
Tacy and endeavored to improve law en- 
forcement, and I am pleased to join in 
Saluting Mr. Hoover. 

His appointment in 1924 as head of a 
little known and newly formed Bureau, 
Where he had served as deputy during 

Previous 3 years, marked the begin- 
ning of a transformation in Federal law 
enforcement that was destined to face 
Problems previously unknown to civiliza- 
tion. Ranging from the ravages which 
Organized crime created in the 1920's to 

Current dilemma posed in insuring 
the Protection of our national security, 
a Bureau has become strong and reso- 
ute under the leadership of Mr. Hoover 
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because he has succeeded in transform- 
ing his personal sense of justice into the 
characteristic hallmark of the agency he 
heads. 

This achievement has long since been 
recognized both within and outside of 
the Government. Virtually every civic 
organization has named him for an 
honor and both the Congress and the 
Executive have saluted him, As recip- 
fent of the President’s Distinguished 
Service Award in 1958, Mr. Hoover ex- 
emplifies both the vitality and devotion 
of governmental service, but I doubt that 
any tangible award will ever give him 
the satisfaction he must feel in realizing 


that he has made our justice a better. 


brand through his efforts. 

It is for these reasons that I am proud 
to extend the gratitude of all my consti- 
tuents in the 28th District of New York 
to this great American and bid him every 
best wish for continued good health and 
success for many more years of distin- 
guished service to our country. 


Key West, Fla., Wins the Ward Melville 
Community Improvement Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. FAScELL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is my pleasure to speak on a sub- 
ject very dear to me—the accomplish- 
ments of the city of Key West, Fla. 

Today, May 11, the city will be 
awarded the Ward Melville Silver Medal 
for the city of its population in the en- 
tire United States that has made the 
most outstanding community improve- 
ment for 1963. 

Mrs. Reta F. Sawyer, president of the 
Old Island Restoration Foundation, Inc., 
nominated Key West for this national 
honor. Many people are responsible and 
leading the list is Mrs. Sawyer and Mr. 
Mitchell Wolfson, who restored Audubon 
House which is one of Key West's finest 
attractions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored and proud 
to bring this outstanding award to the 
attention of my colleagues and know 
that they join with me in sending Key 
West our heartiest congratulations. 

Several articles from the Key West 
Citizen follow: 

From the Key West 725 Citizen, Apr. 12, 
1964 


Crry Is PICKED ror OUTSTANDING Honor— 
OIRF Wonxs Purs Key WEST on Map 


The city of Key West has won the Ward 
Melville community improvement medal for 
cities of less than 50,000 population, for the 
restoration of Old Mallory Square. 

Old Island Restoration Foundation 
nominated Key West for this national honor, 
and Mrs. Paul E. Sawyer, president, was 
notified by telephone from New York that 
an officer of the Melville Shoe Co. will come 
to Key West to deliver the medal, on a date 
selected by the city commission during the 
week of May 11. 


Other winners for 1963, Mrs, Sawyer was 
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informed, are Sacramento, Calif., for cities 
of more than 300,000 population, and Tampa, 
Fla., in the intermediate class of less than 
300,000 but more than 50,000. 

In establishing these annual awards 6 years 
ago, Ward Melville said, “The awards are in- 
tended not only to give recognition to out- 
standing accomplishments in community 
improvement with resulting benefits to the 
winning communities, but also to provide 
guides to other communities with similar 
problems. 

“One of the most critical problems facing 
our Nation is the restoration of its cities, 
towns, and villages to prosperous, pleasant 
Places to live and work.” ’ 

A distinguished jury is appointed each year 
to choose the winners. The current jury is 
headed by Roy O. Allen, AIA, partner of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill of New York, 
architects and engineers of world fame. In 
1961, the jury did not name a winner in the 
under-50,000 population class, with the 
explanation that, “While many of the com- ` 
munities nominated had meritorious accom- 
Plishments, none complied with the pro- 
gram's criteria, in the opinion of the jury.“ 

In addition to medals, Ward Melville pro- 
vides for national publicity, both in news- 
papers and magazines, to inspire other com- 
munities to undertake civic improvements. 

The Vernon Pope Co. of New York is re- 
tained to publicize the awards, and has been 
in constant communication with Old Island 
Restoration Foundation for publicity mate- 
rial and before-and-after pictures of old Mal- 
lory Square and the adjacent commercial 
restorations. 

“Publicity is important to any commu- 
nity,” Mrs. Sawyer said, “but it is vital toa 
resort area such as Key West. The Old Island 
publicity has given Key West two banner 
yours: what will 1964-65 be, with this big 
boost?" 


From the Key West (Fla.) Citizen] 
Mayor Lauds Work LEADING TO Mrnal Wr 

Kermit Lewin, mayor of Key West, spoke 
for the city commission arid for Key West, in 
expressing gratitude for winning the Ward 
Melville Medal for community improvement. 

“The award will be presented to us,” he 
said, “but credit must go to many others. 
First of all, Mitchell Wolfson showed us what 
could be done, by restoring the Audubon 
House, Key West's finest treasure. 

“Then Old Island Restoration Foundation 
pushed the idea of making a community cen- 
ter out of the mess of the Mallory docks, 
in the heart of town, rather than building 
a convention hall in some salt pond. 

“The two preceding city commissions, 
through the public works board, completed 
the construction job, and renovated and 
equipped the community center, at a cost of 
$241,683 from the bond issue, far less than 
the estimated cost of filling land and build- 
ing a convention hall, 

“And this figure includes the biggest item, 
replacing the broken-down docks with a fine 
reinforced concrete wharf.” 

Lewin pointed out that other city funds 
were spent to landscape the area, and will 
continue to be spent for relatively small tm- 
provements. The city has just installed spe- 
cially designed lights in the square, and 
graded and surfaced the parking area. 

“In my opinion,” he concluded, “Mallory 
Square and Old Island Restoration Founda- 
tion are two of the best things ever happened 
to Key West. 

“Together, they preserve the atmosphere 
of Key West, and promote the city’s historic 
background as our biggest tourist attraction 
and economic asset.” 

[From the Key West (Fla.) Citizen] 
OIRF HEAD Is DELIGHTED OVER AWARD 


„Mrs. Paul E. Sawyer, president of Old Island 
Restoriation Foundation, said she knew that 
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Key West would win the Ward Melville Award 
for community Improvement. 

“But it was a long time coming true,” she 
said. “We sent in the presentation last 
spring. I sometimes wondered if I should put 
the file into dead storage, but I never did.” 

Reta Sawyer went out on the porch of Hos- 
pitality House, OIRF headquarters in Old 
Mallory Square, and sat on a bench salvaged 
from the Miami east coast station. 

“All of Key West's vivid history happened 
right here, Indians and Spanish explorers 
and pirates used this anchorage. It was Com- 
modore Porter's base when he stamped out 
piracy in the Western Hemisphere, and it 
was the busiest port in the world during the 
Civil War. 

“What is now the community center was 

bullt to warehouse salvaged cargo, and wreck- 
er's auctions were held in the arched door- 
ways. 
The city of Key West revitalized a de- 
cayed and almost forgotten area by restor- 
ing Old Mallory Square, and it got a lot for 
the spent, by finding new uses for 
what it already had. 

“But the best part is that it is a commu- 
nity development, not just something done 
with taxpayers’ money. The city leased the 
other buildings in the square to organiza- 
tions which improved them at their own ex- 


“The Key West Players raised $30,000 to 
transform a leaky old warehouse into a beau- 
tiful modern theater. The chamber of com- 
merce spent $12,000 on its half of another 
warehouse, and will soon open a fish mu- 
seum which will be a unique attraction for 
all fishermen—and who isn't? 

“Next door is the marketplace, developed 
by the nonprofit women's civic league as 
a place to sell homemade products, 

“The Spanish garden was paid for by do- 
nations from civic organizations, as were 
the benches along the wharf. 

“Old Island took the quaint Mallory 
Steamship Co. ticket office for its office and 
a tourist information center. We have spent 
$10,000 on improvements, and will spend 
more as money is available. 

“Nearly everybody said that this coopera- 
tive idea could not possibly work, but it has. 
The whole town comes here to fish, to enjoy 
the cool gulf breeze, to watch the ships go 
by. You should see the crowds that gather 
when the Miami Sequarium ship comes in. 
And the tourists love it. During the season, 
it is hard to find a place to park in this huge 
area.” 


Representative Robison’s Statement to the 


House Committee on the Judiciary on 
School and Public Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment I recently submitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution regard- 
ing prayers in schools and other public 
institutions, including my own measure 
House Joint Resolution 913. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I fully appreciate the problems faced by 
the members of this committee in attempting 
to deal with this most complex and difficult 
subject, combining as it does so many ele- 
ments of legality, history, patriotism, re- 
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ligion, and emotion, All of you are lawyers 
and therefore appreciate the many problems 
which exist when one thinks of amending 
that Constitution which has served our Na- 
tion so well since its birth. 

Because, as a lawyer, I recognized these 
problems, I waited more than .20 months 
after the decision in Engle v. Vitale in June 
1962, before introducing my own amend- 
ment in this area—H.J, Res. 913. I delayed 
because I wanted to observe the effect of that 
decision, and how it was to be followed and 
interpreted throughout the Nation. A year 
later, the Schempp and Murray cases were 
decided, and again I waited to see the effect. 
I believe that we can now clearly see that 
certain ancillary effects, probably not in- 
tended by the Court, have been extremely 
unfortunate, and bid fair to undermine the 
faith of large numbers of Americans in the 
treasured belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment, as regards religion, is neutral. 

As a lawyer, I could not dissent from the 
decision on the basic issue involved in the 
Engle case, but I think it is now clear that 
the dicta in some of the supporting opinions 
has been relied on by some authorities far 
more than the actual holding in the case, 
which is, as I see it, that the New York 
Board of Regents had unintentionally vio- 
lated the ist amendment (made applicable 
to the States by the 14th amendment), in 
composing a nonsectarian prayer for of- 
ficial use in public schools. To me, the Court 
was saying, “New York’s schoolchildren may 
pray, if they wish, but for the regents to put 
their official seal on a particular prayer vio- 
lates the establishment clause.” 

Regrettably, however, that was not the in- 
terpretation placed on the decision by many. 
Baccalaureate services have been declared 
illegal in hundreds of communities through- 
out the land. I understand that the at- 
torney general of West Virginia, has even 
ruled that a silent period for the purpose of 
prayer is illegal. I received numerous letters 
from parents who reported that, on the day 
President Kennedy was murdered, pupils re- 
quested that a prayer be said for him, only 
to be told by their teachers that this, too, 
would violate the first amendment as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court. e the 
effect of such a statement on the mind 
of a child at such an emotionally searing 
moment. 

By that time, ot course, the Schempp case 
had added fuel to the fire, and had further 
confused the issue in the minds of the 
public and, indeed, of school administrators 
and their legal advisers, as well. 

Testifying before this committee recently, 
the eminent lawyer, Charles H. Tuttle, Esq., 
general counsel for the National Council of 
Churches, stated: 

“The existing decisions of the Supreme 
Court do not affect religious expressions in 
accordance with American tradition and 
practice, where governmental composition 
and direction of religious exercises at pub- 
lic expense for audiences gathered by com- 
pulsion of law, are not involved.” 

I quite agree, but this, unfortunately, is 
not the interpretation being placed on the 
Court decisions by many school Boards, ad- 
ministrators and their legal advisers—local 
and State. If the Court had included a 
similar statement in its majority or con- 
curring opinions, perhaps we would not be 
here today, and you would not be faced with 
this knotty problem. a 

I finally came to the conclusion that these 
unforeseen extensions of the Court's deci- 
sions, and their supporting opinions, were 
causing great harm to the faith of too many 
Americans in their Government. Many have 
now come to view the Federal Government 
as the “enemy” of religion, or at least of 
public expressions of faith in a Divine Be- 
ing. This shredding or reliance or reliance 
neutrality of government in matters reli- 
gious, can be of serious effect in weakening 
public confidence in our form of govern- 
ment, and its institutions, 
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I fully agree with those who say that 
religion should not be a matter of ma- 
jority rule. We all know that the first 
amendment was adopted, among other rea- 
sons, to protect minority religious beliefs. 
But, that is a matter of sect and theology 
and our problem, today, is concerned with 
the fact that a majority of Americans do pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being, and do feel that 
the United States has been unusually 
blessed. Feeling this, they wish to articulate 
it in public manifestations of divine depen- 
dence, and they wish their children to grow 
up with a similar feeling. Somehow, this 
much must be permitted under our system 
of government, or the fabric thereof will be 
seriously weakened. 

I do not think a somewhat mechanical 
recital of a prayer is truly religion. True 
religion encompasses such a vast mix of 
morals, ethics, theological belief and, usual- 
ly, church-prescribed conduct in and out of 
religious services, that the mere recital of 
a simple prayer can never be a substitue 
for true faith teaching in both church and 
home. But it does make people who wish 
to participate, and children in particular, 
aware that we are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being“ 
to quote from Zorach v. Clausen, a landmark 
case on the first amendment. And, as was 
said in McGowan v. Maryland in a dissent- 
ing opinion: “If a religious leaven is to be 
worked into the affairs of our people, it is 
to be done by individuals and groups, not by 
the Government.” But today, we have the 
Government—not by design but by mis- 
application—in effect preventing such in- 
dividuals and groups from working that 
leaven into our affairs, This I think must be 
corrected. 

I certainly would wish that constitutional 
amendment was not necessary to accomplish 
this, but I know of no other way, given the 
circumstances we face today. May I em- 
phasize, however, that my amendment, and 
indeed all of those now pending before the 
committee which I have studied, does not 
tamper with the first amendment as many 
have claimed. The first amendment would 
remain untouched—and this is as it should 
be. My measure would add a new amend- 
ment, which would have the effect of re- 
directing the interpretation given to the 
Engle and Schempp cases back toward what 
I believe the Court intended all along—the 
voluntary test and the protection of non- 
participation. 

I wish to stress that, prior to introducing 
my amendment, I came to the conclusion 
that any amendment, to have my support, 
must adequately protect that right of non- 
participation. Accordingly, my amendment 
contains the language “* * * the t to 
decline to participate shall not be abridged.’ 

In this connection I had a most-interesting 
letter, recently, from a lady in my district. 
She that she was reared in a re- 
ligious faith which does not permit dancing. 
During her school days it was common, in 
the physical education classes which were 
compulsory, for the girls to be ordered to 
do various dances. When this first happened. 
she explained to her gym teacher that her 
faith did not permit dancing and she was 
excused. In later years, she sometimes 
a teacher who was disagreeable about it, but 
she always quietly maintained her position. 
even if it meant going to the school prin- 
cipal for support. She told me, in her 
letter: 

“We just stood for what we thought was 
right, in a free country, where difference 
opinion is allowed. I don't believe it hurt 
any of us * * * I have asked my own chil- 
dren how they have managed and they sald 
they had asked to be excused and were 
quietly excused to study hall with no ques- 
tion. 

“T have explained this to such an extent 
because I believe for the present purpose, 
any who do not choose to take part (in a 
prayer, etc.) can be allowed to sit quietly 
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With a book, or even excused to another 
Toom, with no undue fuss or disturbance.” 

Therefore, the two major aspects which 
must be treated in any amendment are the 
voluntary nature of any prayer or quasi- 
religious activity, and the protection of the 
Tight to decline. Equal protection of both 
factors is essential. If such protection is 
achieved in the end product of this commit- 
tee’s work, there surely will be no violation 
Of the “establishment” clause merely because 
the expression takes place in a classroom or 
Other public. gathering under government 
aegis. As Dean Griswold of the Harvard Law 
School has said: 

“Does our deep seated tolerance of all re- 
ligions—or to the.same extent, of no re- 
lgion—require that we give up all religious 
Observance in public activity? Why should 
it? It certainly never occurred to the 
Tounders that it would?” 

We all know that renowned experts in the 
field of constitutional law differ strongly 
about the effect of nearly any proposed con- 
Stitutional amendments. 

For those who wish to take refuge in this 
difference of opinion, there is an ample storm 
shelter in which to repair while the winds 
blow. But I do not think this particular 
“wind” will stop blowing, because distortion 
of the Court's opinions will probably increase. 
Therefore, the issue must be faced. 

I deeply hope this fine committee and its 
excellent staff will be able to resolve the 
Problems and pitfalls, and produce a fair 
and workable legislative product for presen- 
tation to the House. It is in that confidence 
and hope that I have not signed the dis- 
Charge petition for the Becker amendment, 
for I feel. it would be most unfortunate if 
this difficult issue came to the House floor 
by that method, and without full and objec- 
tive hearings. 

Finally. Mr. Chairman, I would like to cite 
the text of the key sections of my measure, 
House Joint Resolution 913: 

“Secrion 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
Shall be deemed to prohibit the offering or 
Teading of prayers or Biblical Scriptures, in 
any governmental or public school, institu- 
tion, building, or place, provided participa- 
tion therein is on a voluntary basis: And 
Provided further, That the right to decline 
to participate shall not be abridged. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit reference to reliance 
Upon, belief in, or invocation of the aid of 

or a Supreme Being, in any governmen- 

or public document, proceeding, activity, 

Ceremony, school, institution, or place, or 

Upon any coinage, currency, or obligation of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
Stitute an establishment of religion. 

“Src. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
Unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
Within seven years from the date of its sub- 
Mission to the States by the Congress.” 

I thank the committee for its considera- 
tion of this statement. 


Virgin Islands Audit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 
Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Office of the U.S. Comptroller General 


has recently published copies of its audit 
ol the Virgin Islands Corporation for 
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fiscal year 1963. As a member of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, I was particulary interested in 
this report. I have, in remarks and 
through™the introduction of legislation, 
been critical in the past of certain prac- 
tices of the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
Many of these criticisms are now voiced 
officially in this audit. 

I am happy to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Comptroller General's report did not 
escape the attention of the Virgin 
Islands press. On April 20, the Daily 
News of the Virgin Islands carried a 
front page story dealing with this audit. 

Meanwhile, a friend of mine in the 
islands has sent to me a letter adding 
further comment on this subject. The 
letter opens with a paragraph taken 
directly from a newsletter published by 
the St. Croix Chamber of Commerce, and 
then goes on to other points. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly that both 
of these items warrant the attention of 
Congress. Therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I ask that the story 
from the Daily News, and the letter to me, 
be entered in the RECORD: 

WASHINGTON AGENCY CHipes VICORP ON 

POWER SALE 

WasHINcTON.—The Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion (VICorp) “should haye offered to sell 
VI. power facilities to the highest respon- 
sible bidder,” the U.S. General Accounting 
Office (GAO) said, in a recent report criticiz- 
ing the Federal agency in the islands. 

In his annual GAO report to Congress on 
ViCorp, Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell noted, Had such action been taken, the 
fair market value of the facilities could have 
been determined by competitive bidding, and 
it would have been possible to compare the 
financial terms offered by responsible private 
enterprisers with the 20-year-terms” pro- 
posed by VICorp Chairman Stewart L. Udall. 

In negotiations with the Virgin Islands 
government the corporation has offered to 
sell the power facilities on a 20-year-term 
basis. 

Commenting on the GAO report John 
Kirwan, assistant director of territories, 
pointed out that the law allows Vicorp to 
match any bid up to the highest, but does 
not require that the Corporation meet the 
highest bid. He added that the Govern- 
ment's right to buy scares off responsible 
bidders, since the cost of determining the 
value of the property for bid purposes repre- 
sents an expense to private business of be- 
tween $25,000 and $50,000, 

Further in the report, Campbell took 
Vicorp to task for spending $600,000 for a 
St. Croix generator in August and $200,000 
for expanding water facilities when transfer 
to the Virgin Islands Government was con- 
templated. In the opinion of the Comp- 
troller, the islands government should have 

aid. 
5 Commenting on this phase of the report, 
Kirwan replied that the Federal Government 
will get the expenditure back when the 
plant is sold and it's “six of one, half a dozen 
of the other.” 

The Accounting Office also noted that 
Vicorp had considered acquiring Navy land 
property on St. Thomas but had changed 
its mind. 

The Interior Department had told GAO in 
December that Vicorp would no longer seek 
to acquire the sub base properties. Thus, 
GAO added, it’s appropriat to sell the prop- 
erties which appear to have a high sales 
value and get Vicorp out of their day-to-day 
operation, 

GAO also criticized the Vicorp manage- 
ment for accounting for a $61,000 generator 
in St. Thomas in March when the generator 
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had become inoperable. The Accounting 
Office said that the capital cost of the 570- 
kilowatt unit should have been written down 
to net salvage value. Thus the report con- 
cluded, the net income from the power divi- 
sion operations “would have been reduced 
SA about $61,000, less the unit's salvage 
ue.“ 


LETTER ro JACK WESTLAND, MEMBER OF 
CoNGRESS 

Dear Mr. Westiann: The following is 
copied verbatim from the St. Croix Chamber 
of Commerc newsletter: 

4 THE FBI LOOKS AT THE VI. 

Those who wonder—and they are many— 
What action if any was f from 
the visit of Congressmen (Lro W.) O'BRIEN 
and (Jack) WESTLAND a few months ago, 
may be heartened to know that as a direct 
résult, there has been a visit by a team of 
FBI men a few days ago. These chaps don't 
talk much, hence we can’t say much, but 
they were looking into various aspects of 
governmental hanky-panky, and the possible 
need for congressional investigation. 

The biggest steal of all time in the Virgin 
Islands is about to go forward. This is the 
sale of the submarine base property to the 
Virgin Islands government. The legislature 
has appropriated $200,000 as the downpay- 
ment. This land is worth about $50,000 an 
acre to private enterprise. The figure I hear 
mentioned that the government will pay is 
in the vicinity of $7,500 an acre, Also as I 
understand it, all arrangements (GSA, Navy, 
eto.) have approved the deal. So it goes. 

The local government has more than a 
quarter of a million dollars worth of IBM 
machines still in thelr original crates, un- 
opened since they were bought over 2% years 
ago. No one knows how they work or what 
to do with them. Peter Bove has all the 
dope on this. 

Three nights ago there was on the local 
TV a picture of Kimelman cutting a ribbon 
opening the VI. exhibit at the world’s fair; 
the story accompanying the picture told how 
many thousands of dollars worth of rum 
drinks had been sold, the vast number of 
visitors, etc. Last night a local radio sta- 
tion reported that its correspondent had 
visited th world’s fair and that the exhibit 
Was not only not open, but that it wouldn't 
be open for some time. That's where the 
money goes. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
memoration of Rumanian Independence 
Day is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to Rumanians everywhere in the 
world because it not only honors the 
founding of the Rumanian Kingdom, but 
modem day national independence 
which the Rumanian people enjoyed un- 
til the hordes of Moscow occupied that 
land. I am confident that while the 
people in Rumania are prohibited from 
open observance of Rumanian independ- 
ence, they will abserve it in ways which 
leave no doubt that they remain strong 
defenders of the Rumanian cause and 
dedicated to a return of their national 
life in freedom. The ancient culture and 
tradition of the Rumanian people stand 
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as a rock of Gibraltar in central Europe, 
signaling the resistance of an oppressed 
people who will never yield to the enemy 
who now occupies them. 

It is worth noting that communism in 
Rumania is a demonstrated and proven 
failure. There can be no doubt that com- 
munism in practice violates all that is 
Rumania—past, present, and future. 
The ever-growing tensions in Rumania 
between the people and the alien regime 
that occupies them is abundant evidence 
of the political tempest that is brewing 
throughout Rumania. In my judgment, 
the Communist regime is aware of popu- 
lar feelings among the people, which was 
the primary cause for that regime’s at- 
tempts to show its independence from 
Moscow by playing up to the Pieping re- 
gime. While I do not trust any Com- 
munist regime, I believe all of us must 
recognize that even Moscow is becoming 
more and more concerned about devel- 
opments in Rumania and throughout all 
of central Europe. 

These developments provide a unique 
opportunity for the United States to 
demonstrate its attachment to the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination and 
the right of all nations to be masters of 
their destiny. This is a time when our 
country should be pushing for free elec- 
tions in all the countries under Russian 
Communist domination. I will continue 
my efforts to force a showdown on this 
vital issue by demanding that no United 
States credits be advanced to Soviet Rus- 
sia or any Communist regime until Mos- 
cow's outstanding debt to the United 
States of over $10 billion is paid. The 
form of payment I have sought is a 
$1 billion writeoff against this debt for 
each national plebiscite conducted be- 
hind the Iron Curtain under United Na- 
tions supervision. By this method 
Rumania will be free as will all the other 
once independent nations who are now 
held by force within the Russian Commu- 
nist empire. 

All friends of freedom everywhere in 
the world may be assured of my unwaver- 
ing support for the cause of Rumanian 
national independence until victory is 
won. 


Why Exempt the “Big” Employer? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Peoria Journal Star, May 7, 1964: 

WHY EXEMPT THE “Bic” EMPLOYER? 

We have commented before on the grow- 
ing situation in this country of a double- 
standard, one set of laws for all private de- 
cislonmakers and, another law for the Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, itself. 

The present civil rights bill includes an- 
other extension of this dangerous privileged 
position of all “bosses” who work for the 
Government, as opposed to all others, 
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The civil rights bill will outlaw “discrimina- 
tion“ in many fields of activity, permit the 
Attorney General of the United States to en- 
ter any civil rights case anywhere and make 
it a Government case, and affect virtually 
every employer in the country—except the 
biggest employer of them all. 

The Federal Government, the State govern- 
ments, and local governments are all exempt 
from the job provisions of the civil rights bill. 

Why? < 

Why, shouldn't a man in the employ of the 
Government, making employment decisions, 
have the same legal responsibilities to be fair 
us a man in the employ of a private corpo- 
ration making such decisions? 

This is but one example of a growing prac- 
tice that alarms us. 

People are people, and we see no reason to 
separate the official bureaucracy from the rest 
of the population in their basic responsi- 
bilities, 

We are establishing and expanding a sys- 
tem where that bureaucracy grows and grows 
in both size and power, and where the re- 
sponsibility for the use of that power is be- 
coming less and less. 

We are creating jobs where a bureaucrat 
can impose frightful consequences on pri- 
vate citizens and enterprises affecting many 
such citizens, while standing free and clear 
of any consequences, himself. He doesn’t 
even have to live up to the very laws he in- 
terprets and enforces on others. 

One of the things that has bitterly dis- 
appointed the Communists has been their 
forced admission that there exists no classical 
Marxist class system in the United States. 

And one of the things that has disillu- 
sioned many Marxists has been the discovery 
that there does exist a definite class system in 
Russia—"The new class” being the bureauc- 
racy which has replaced the old “aristocracy” 
in both power and privilege. 

It is the kind of development we cannot 
tolerate in the United States, and yet we are 
moving that way by leaps and bounds. 

The time has come to insist that legislation 
for the proper conduct of Americans apply 
to all Americans—not just those outside the 
Government bureaucracy. 

Their power is becoming ominous enough 
without according them a kind of privileged 
sanctuary themselves, to boot. 

No one should be above the law, and no 
law should place them there. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce Gives Strong 
Backing to International Development 
Association Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN Ò 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
this afternoon announced its strong sup- 
port for continued U.S. participation 
in the International Development Asso- 
ciation program. In doing so, the cham- 
ber advanced four sound arguments for 
backing the IDA program. 

I include hereafter the letter written 


(Mr. PATMAN) from Theron J. Rice, leg- 
islative manager of the chamber, 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ÓF THE 
-~ UNITED STATES, 
May 11, 1964. 

Hon. WRIGHT PatmMan, 

Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PatmMan: The board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has reaffirmed support for the ob- 
jectives of the International Development As- 
sociation, 

Therefore, it is our hope that the House 
of Representatives will reconsider its previ- 
ous position on S. 2214 and support this 
measure which provides for a 3-year, 6312 
million extension of U.S. participation in the 
IDA program. 

The national chamber supports IDA for 
these reasons: 

1. It has demonstrated a businesslike ap- 
proach toward improving the climate for pri- 
vate enterprise in developing countries. 

2. Through the multilateral participation 
of 16 other free world nations, the burden- 
sharing concept of development assistance 
has been promoted. 

2. IDA makes financial assistance available 
on a loan rather than a grant basis, enabling 
foreign assistance to be more effectively con- 
dittoned on performance than is possible 
through bilateral agreements, 

4. IDA's provision of local currencies for 
development reduces demands on dollar 
lending for the same projects and purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
THERON J. RICE. 

(Cc: Representative CLARENCE E. KL- 
BURN, Representative WLAN R. BARRETT, 
Representative Henry S. Reuss.) 


Mr, Speaker, I also include the cham- 
ber's press release on its stand: 

WASHINGTON, May 11.—Congress was asked 
today to authorize $312 million for the In- 
ternational Development Association to be 
paid in annual installments in fiscal 1966, 
1967, and 1968. 

The request was made by Theron J. Rice. 
legislative manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in a letter to Rep- 
resentative War Parman, chairman of the 
House Banking Committee, which is con- 
sidering legislation on the association. 

Mr. Rice said that the chamber supports 
IDA because: 

“It has demonstrated a business-like ap- 
proach toward improving the climate for 
private enterprise in developing countries. 

“Through the multilateral participation of 
16 other free world nations, the burden- 
sharing concept of development assistance 
has been promoted. 

“IDA makes financial assistance available 
on a loan rather than a grant basis, en- 
abling foreign assistance to be more effec- 
tively conditioned on performance than is 
possible through bilateral agreements. 

“IDA's provision of local currencies for 
development reduces demands on dollar 
lending for the same projects and purposes.” 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5,1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our fellow Americans of Rumanian ori- 
gin and Rumanians in this country com- 
memorate Rumanian Independence Day 
May 10. It was on this date in 1877 
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that Rumania was established as an 
independent nation for the first time 
in history. Ever since, until Communists 
Seized power in Rumania, May 10 has 
been the national holiday, as important 
to Rumanians as July 4th is to us. 

Rumania was an ancient province of 
the Roman empire and has shared for 
Centuries many of the cultural and re- 
ligious precedents of western civiliza- 
tion. Who has not thrilled to the won- 
derful Rumanian Rhaposidies of Georges 
Enescu? Rumanians maintained their 
unity against repeated invasions for 
Centuries. When the opportunity came 
in 1877 to fight for independence they 
were prepared. They acquitted them- 
Selves with agreat distinction in the war 
against Turkey and proved that they de- 
Served independence. 

Under King Carol I independent Ru- 
Mania became an honored and respected 
member of the international community. 
Rumanian industry grew rapidly. De- 
Spite the destruction of World War I, by 
1939 Rumania was a most progressive 
Nation. The combination of destructive- 
Ness from war and avaricious fascist 
groups within reduced Rumania to a 
State of ruin by 1945. Perhaps a million 
lives were lost. Even today there are 
Many more women than men in Ruma- 
nia to testify to the horrible losses of war- 

. This weakened nation thus fell 
to the furious aggression of Communist- 
led political and military forces in 1947. 
Independence became a lost word for 

- Rumanians and Independence Day a for- 
bidden memory. 

But thankfully many Rumanians 
&round the world still yearn for freedom 
for Rumania and still celebrate Ruma- 
nian Independence Day. 

By our words here we encourage Ru- 
Manians everywhere to continue their 
Tesistance to communism and we con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the mem- 
ory of Rumanian independence. We see 
With a great deal of hope recent indica- 
tion of an independent spirit in Ruma- 
Nia. The ties that bind Rumania into the 
Soviet empire are loosening. Now is the 
time to speak out more strongly than 
ever before for Rumanian independence. 
May 10, 1877, is not completely forgotten 
Yet by any means. 


National Commission on Food 
Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Agriculture Committee has to- 
approved a measure to establish a 
National Commission on Food Market- 
As a cosponsor of the proposal, I 
Would like to commend the chairman 
and members of the committee for the 
Prompt, yet comprehensive consideration 
gave this matter, and for the per- 
Tecting amendments which they adopted 
in mis morning’s executive session. 
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Today’s action marks a significant step 
toward what I hope will be overwhelm- 
ing House approval of the Commission’s 
inquiry. An editorial in this morning's 
Washington Post provides a sound and 
balanced view of what that inquiry might 
encompass; it should be instructive both 
to those supporting the Commission and 
to those interested in it. 

THE MARKETING OF Foop 


Few of the housewives who are collectievly 
responsible for retail purchases of food, 
which run to about $70 billion a year, have 
the time or inclination to reflect upon the 
striking change in food production and dis- 
tribution that have occurred in the last two 
decades. In moving from the corner grocery 
store to the vast supermarket and from bins 
of unpacked foods to such highly processed 
products as the frozen TV dinner, the Amer- 
ican family has been the beneficiary of im- 
pressive economies of large-scale production 
and distribution as well as of advances in the 
agricultural sciences. 

Food purchases today account for less than 
19 percent of take-home pay, and in relation 
to income and variety of foods consumed, 
the average American family now probably 
eats for less than those in any other country 
in the world. But in creating this splendid 
cornucopia, the traditional relationships be- 
tween farmers and food processors and be- 
tween food processors and retailers have un- 
dergone radical changes, and it is feared that 
the benefits to consumers have been con- 
fronted at the cost of injury to producer 
groups. 

The proximate cause for alarm, especially 
in congressional circles, is the decline in the 
farmer’s share of the food dollar. In 1947, 
47 cents of the food dollar went to the 
farmer, and today he receives only 37 cents. 
A part of this decline, just how much is not 
known, is ascribable to the trend toward 
greater processing. The string beans which 
are frozen in packages are first cleaned, cut, 
and partially cooked; poultry is now com- 
monly plucked and eviscerated; and com- 
pletely prepared foods, in which the raw ma- 
teriais constitute only a part of the basic 
production costs are winning increasing 
favor. 

But not all of the decline in the farmers’ 
share of the food dollar is ascribable to the 
higher degree of processing or the shift in 
consumers’ preferences. Food producers and 
processors may be the unwitting victims of 
changes that have taken place in the market- 
ing structure. Many changes have occurred 
as & result of the rise to prominence of the 
vertically integrated retail food chain, the 
supermarket organization that operates its 
own farms and packing plants, In dealing 
with independent farmers, cattlemen and 
food processors, these companies are in a 
position to drive hard price bargains, to 
specify quality standards and delivery dates. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man has suggested that these changes in the 
marketing structure will, through the aggre- 
gation of great market power, pose a threat 
to the family farm as well as to the con- 
sumer. But not enough is known about 
what the Secretary calls the food “marketing 
revolution” to make any firm judgments. 
President Johnson has therefore asked Con- 
gress to authorize the establishment of a 
National Commission on Food Marketing. 
This bipartisan body, with five members ap- 
pointed by each Chamber of the Co 
and five by the President, woud have at its 
disposal a professional research staff to assist 
in the important task of distinguishing be- 
tween fact and fancy, between the genuine 
economies of large-scale operations and the 
improper use of market power, between effi- 
ciency and a nostalgie attachment to tradi- 
tion. The cost of the investigation would be 
about $2.5 million, and in view of the im- 
portant issues involved, we hope that Con- 
gress will go along. 
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Our Next President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
editorial appearing in the Peoria Journal 
Star of Thursday, May 7, 1964, entitled, 
“Our Next President,” be printed in its 
entirety in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Our Next PRESIDENT 


The word from Washington, from the poli- 
tical experts, and from the pollsters is that 
President Lyndon B. Johnson is a “shoo-in” 
for election again in the up-coming vote. 

We like to keep folks as accurately in- 
formed as we can, and it would be nice pro- 
fessionally to tell you with confidence who 
the next President will be. 

However, our memory is not that short, 
and we have some misgivings about all this 
confidence and assurance. 

We remember at about this same stage of 
the game when Vice President Nixon “settled 
the steel strike” much as President Johnson 
recently “settled the railroad strike,“ and the 
same kind of comments were freely made 
then. 

Columns were written about how the 
Democrats had nobody“ —just a young, 
junior Senator from Massach who 
wasn't widely known and was a Catholic to 
boot, a shopworn southerner recently re- 
covered from a heart attack named Lyndon 
Johnson, and HUBERT HUMPHREY, 

None of them enjoyed national stature or 
national popularity, only regional at best. 

The experts wrote reams about how as vice 
president, Mr. Nixon would be constantly 
placed in the public eye receiving ovations 
abroad, tapping Khrushchev boldly on the 
chest, settling the steel strike, etc. 

Evenly directly on the heels of the con- 
ventions, Kennedy was “far behind” said all 
the observers, and they later “explained” the 
misjudgment by the unusual circumstance 
of the TV debates. 

That is too simple an explanation. 

The fact is that Nixon had wide popularity 
at the point in events but not deep. It was 
not a sense of attachment. It's 
the kind that can change quickly. 

Also, a number of things happened to open 
points of harsh criticism, and the campaign 
provided a spotlight in which the criticism 
was heard. 


We remember, also, that Mr. Dewey was a 
lead-pipe cinch right down to the wire, not 
just many months before the election—and 
it didn't work that way. 

President Johnson’s activities and programs 
have offered “something for everybody.” He 
is a conservative, a liberal, a moderate, a 
southerner, a westerner, a lover of little chil- 
dren, poor people, rich people, of manage- 
ment and of labor, of all races, and a believer 
in less taxing and more spending by Govern- 
ment. $ 

He is an anti-Communist for peaceful co- 
existence. 


He is everything. 

Such a posture offers appeal to just about 
everybody—but how much appeal? 

Who actually identifies himself and his 
positions with President Johnson and feels 
the sense of partnership or deep attachment 
inspired by a Roosevelt, a Truman, an Eisen- 
hower, or a Kennedy? 

Johnson's popularity is broad but thin. 

How it wears will depend greatly on what 
happens between now and the election to 
strengthen it or snap it apart. 
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With the kind of world we are living in.“ 
the high speed changes, and the intense 
pressures of political campaigning. who can 


tell, now? 
Not us. 


Caution Urged in Tariff Negotiations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
industries which came to North Caro- 
lina under the industrial development 
program initiated by former Governor 
Hodges is the watt-hour meter plant of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., located on 
the outskirts of Raleigh. This fine in- 
dustrial operation now employs more 
than a thousand people and paid out 
$6,250,000 in payroll, local taxes and lo- 
cal purchases last year. 

The tariff negotiations which are just 
getting underway at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, can have a most important effect 
on the operations of this Westinghouse 
plant and other industrial operations in 
North Carolina. 

There are a number of manufacturing 
plants of the electrical equipment indus- 
try in other sections of our State, and 


their economic problems. 

The watt-hour meter manufacturers 
in the United States have jointly urged 
that the rate of import duty on meters 
not be reduced, since these products can 
be made much cheaper in foreign coun- 


tries where wage rates are much lower 
than those in the United States. They 
fear that a lowering of the tariff on this 


product will generate competition from 
low-wage countries and will cause them 
business and reduce employment. 
I am urging Mr. Christian Herter, who 
is President Johnson’s Special Ambassa- 
dor at the tariff and trade negotiations 


A short time ago the National Electri- 
cal Manufacturers’ Association had a 
breakfact meeting in Washington for 
nearly 50 Members of Congress. I at- 
tended that breakfact and was very 
much impressed by the straight for- 
ward talk given by Mr. John R. Morrill 
on that occasion. I am inserting a copy 
of Mr. Morrill’s talk into the RECORD 
with my remarks in order that it will be 
available for all to read. 

I understand that the electrical man- 
ufacturing industry made presentations 
to the U.S. Tariff Commission and to the 
U.S. Trade Information Committee a 
short time ago, explaining their atti- 
tudes on foreign trade. They supported 
the principles of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 and made a number of rec- 
ommendations for the guidance of former 
Gov. Christian Herter and his staff 
in their negotiations at Geneva concern- 
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ing the tariff and trade problems of the 

electrical equipment industry, other than 

the special problem of watt-hour meters. 

These recommendations are summarized 

as follows: s 
First. Grant tarif ređuctions on elec- 

trical products only in return for recip- 

rocal concessions by foreign nations on 
the same electrical products. 

Second. Obtain effective agreement 
on the elimination of nontariff barriers 
as a condition precedent to negotiations 
concerning the reduction of U.S. tariffs, 
particularly on heavy utility apparatus. 

Third. Establish the need and right of 
the United States to obtain concessions in 
return for the continued use by foreign 
countries of financial and other incen- 
tives, including direct subsidies and tax 
remissions to their own manufacturers. 

Fourth. Include suitable representa- 
tives of the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry in the advisory group to the Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. Morrill pointed out that the failure 
of the U.S. negotiators to observe these 
principles in their bargaining at Geneva 
could well have serious adverse effects 
upon the generation, transmission, and 
distribution equipment segments of the 
electrical manufacturing industry in the 
United States in the years to come, 

In order to assure Mr. Herter of my 
interest in reasonable foreign trade poli- 
cies, I have joined with a number of other 
Members of Congress in sending a letter 
to him on this subject. I am also insert- 
ing in the Record a copy of this joint 
letter to Governor Herter: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN R. MORRILL, PRESENT, 
James R. Kearney CORP., BEFORE THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, GENERATION, 
TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION EQUIP- 
MENT DIVISION, NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, STATLER 
Horet, WASHINGTON, D.O., APRIL 15, 1964 
In the last 50 years the use of electricity 

has done more to change the way we live 
than anything else. Think for a mo- 
ment * * * our lighting, our home, com- 
munications, transportation, and the very 
exploration of space itself are as we know 
them today because of electricity. 

In order to use electricity it has to be 
created and delivered. Our industry fills the 
vital role in this process. We build the 
equipment that creates and delivers elec- 
tricity to all consumers. The electric power 
companies operate this equipment, but we 
are the ones who actually design and build 
the generators; who design and build the 
towers and cables which carry the power; 
who transform the electricity from the 
500,000 volts at which it is transmitted across 
the country down to the usable 115 volts we 
all know so well and take so much for 


granted. 

The electrical manufacturing industry had 
its beginnings in Thomas Edison's light bulb 
of 1879, in William Stanley's transformer of 
1886 and George Westinghouse's alternating 
current system of 1893. From these humble 

our industry has grown rapidly. 
Since its birth, the U.S. electric power indus- 
try has on the average doubled in size every 
10 years. I know of no other industry that 
can match this record of sustained high 
growth for so long a time. 

As a result of this phenomena! growth, to- 
day the United States leads the world in elec- 
tric generation and use. With one-sixteenth 
of the world's population, we possess One- 
third of the world’s electric power capacity. 
We have three times the electric capacity of 
our closest competitor, the Soviet Union. 
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In America 80 percent of our power ls pro- 
duced by steam generating stations using 
coal, oll, or gas as a fuel; however, there are 
now over a dozen nuclear power stations in 
operation, operating on nuclear fuel. Twenty 
percent of our power in this country is gen- 
erated by hydroelectric plants, 

Most of the equipment in the steam, nu- 
clear, and hydro plants are products of our 
industry. The size of the products used in 
these generating stations really staggers the 
imagination. For example, one large turbine 
generator will weigh 4 million pounds—one 
transformer or circuit breaker can be as large 
as a house and weigh hundreds of tons. 

There is hardly a home in the United 
States without electricity. Whether this 
electricity gets there over the wires of the 
investor-owned power companies, REA co- 
operatives, or TVA, the equipment to gen- 
erate it and get it there was made by the 
electrical equipment companies represented 
here this morning. 

Last year this country used 1,000 billion 
kilowatt-hours. That's a trillion kilowatt- 
hours, An average residential customer, like 
you or me, uses 4,500 kilowatt-hours. In 
1980 we estimate that in this country we will 
consume nearly 3 trillion kilowatt-hours, and 
the average residential customer will use 
13,000 kilowatt-hours per year * * three 
times the present usage. 

But the real miracle of our century is the 
cost of electricity. For years while the cost 
of nearly ev g else has gone up, up. 
and up, the cost of electricity has come down. 
In the last 25 years the cost of living has 
more than doubled, but the cost of a kilo- 
watt-hour of electricity delivered to your 
home Is less than it was in 1935. 

Today the average cost of a kilowatt-hour 
to a residential user—that is let us say, the 
electricity used in 1 hour by 10 100-watt 
bulbs is only 2.4 cents. Here, indeed, is one 
of the real values of our way of life in 
America. ‘ 

How was this remarkable achievement 
made possible? Primarily by the 
and development of the companies repre- 
sented in this room today, working closely 
with the electric power companies. For ex- 
ample, the amount of coal needed to generate 
a kilowatt-hour today is down nearly 40 per- 
cent from 1939. 

The entire electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry is mammoth In size, representing bil- 
Mong upon billions of dollars in investment 
and employing over 1% million workers in 
nearly 8,000 factories. That portion of the 
electrical manufacturing industry meeting 
with you this morning is also an extremely 
important part of our national economy in 
peacetime or wartime. We employ over 150,- 
000 people in nearly 500 plants in 35 States. 
Our sales are around $3 billion per year. 

In 1963, which was not an unusually large 
year for our industry, the power companies 
who generate and distribute electricity spent 
$4.6 billion on new construction. The heart 
of this construction was our equipment. We 
estimate that between now and 1980 these 
same power companies will spend $55 billion 
on new facilities. I mention these figures to 
give you some indication of the impact of 
our portion of this industry on the national 
economy. 

In addition to its importance to our do- 
mestic economy, the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry has for many years exported to 
the four corners of the globe and has made 
an important contribution to the favorable 
balance of foreign trade which is still en- 
joyed by the United States. Products 
the entire electrical manufacturing industry 
account for approximately 5 percent of all 
exports of finished domestic merchandise. 

. The generation, transmission, and distri- 
bution equipment section of the industry 
has for years exported to foreign countries 
but primarily to the underdeveloped or de- 
veloping nations, where purchases have ofteD 
been tied to American ajd programs. Our 
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segment of the industry would like to do a 
great deal more in the export feld, but we 
are prevented by the actions of most of the 
countries in the EEC and the EFTA where 
the big market 18. 

These countries naturally have tariffs on 
our products. Tariff barriers always have 
a slowing effect on world trade but it’s the 
nontariff barriers which control the export 
of our products. These nontariff barriers 
include quotas, restrictive regulations, spe- 
cial taxes, and in most cases, the outright 
refusal to buy products: of our type from 
any but companies within their own borders. 
Almost all European utilities are state- 
owned, with policies of purchasing only from 
their own domestic manufacturers. This not 
only protects their home market, but it helps 
these European manufacturers to compete in 
world markets—including the United States. 

Now please understand, we are not con- 
demning this practice as such. Foreign 
countries should certainly have a right to 
operate their own power systems and pur- 
chasing practices as they wish. The only 
thing that concerns us is that our repre- 
sentatives under the provisions of GATT are 
Boon to sit down with representatives of these 
foreign nations to talk about selling our type 
of products to each other. 

Our GATT representatives are going to 
Geneva to negotiate reductions in American 
tariffs on products coming into this coun- 
try—on products of the type the people in 
this room manufacture. Therefore, it is of 
deep concern to us that these negotiators un- 
derstand that unless they can convince these 
foreign countries to eliminate their restric- 
tive practices and nationalistic buying, that 
even if the industrialized nations reduce thelr 
tarifis to zero, we will get little additional 
business from them. 

Yet, if U.S. tariffs are reduced, the Ameri- 
can market will see a significant increase of 
foreign products because American public 
power buyers, in contrast with Europeans, 
purchase foreign manufactured Items when- 
ever the price is lower. This influx of for- 
eign electrical equipment may very well wipe 
Out the trade balance advantage now en- 
joyed by the electrical manufacturing indus- 
try. Worse than that, It will probably re- 
sult in reduction of employment in many of 
Our plants. There is no question that the 
lower prices of the foreign goods will depress 
Prices in our industry still further and may 
result in the closing of some of the smaller 
companies in our industry in your districts. 

On March 6 of this year we presented our 
industry story to the Tariff Commission and 
to the Trade Information Committee of the 
Department of Commerce. We were public- 
ly commended by both agencies for an objec- 
tive and factual presentation. We stated to 
them our industry believes in the Trade Ex- 
Pansion Act of 1962. We believe also that if 
tariffs are to be reduced on our electrical 
Products, it should be on a mutually recip- 
Tocal basis, and, that these foreign countries 
— 25 eliminate their nontariff barriers as 
we 

Purther, that the EEC and EFTA member 
Countries must agree to exempt American 
Products from their equalization taxes which 
are not called tariffs but have exactly the 
Same effect. And further, these foreign 
governments must stop their practices of 
refunding all taxes to their own manu- 
facturers whenever a product goes out of 
their country. This makes it extremely 
dificult for American manufacturers to com- 
Pete in third countries because our prod- 
ucts must be priced to pay all American 
Federal, State, and local taxes. 

We are hopeful that the Tariff Commis- 
Sion and Trade Information Committee will 
Study our situation very carefully, We also 

that the GATT negotiating team will 
take with them to Geneva an adviser who is 
an experienced representative of the electrical 
Manufacturing industry. We respectfully 
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suggest and would greatly appreciate it if 

our Representatives in Congress would en- 

courage them to do just exactly this. 

What we have said is that our industry 
is willing and often able to compete with 
the EEC and EFTA countries even though 
their labor rates are 40 to 50 percent of ours. 
But we can’t win this 100-yard dash if 
our Government starts our competitors 50 
yards ahead of us. We need your help in in- 
suring that our industry—your industry, 
since our plants are in your congressional 
districts—gets a fair shake out of the GATT 
negotiations. 

Our industry also hopes Congress will con- 
sider pending legislation to amend the Anti- 
Dumping Act of 1921. The industry be- 
Neves that such legislation is badly needed 
to expedite enforcement of the act, to es- 
tablish shorter time limits to determine vio- 
lations, and to take prompt, effective action 
against all foreign exporters, or domestic 
importers, guilty of selling foreign merchan- 
dise in the United States at dump prices. 
There are several bills of this kind before 
the Congress and we respectfully urge our 
Congressmen to analyze and support them. 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Gov. CHRISTIAN A. Herter, 

Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, Executive Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dran Governor Herter: We want to let 
you know of our interest in and support of 
the position taken by U.S. manufacturers of 
electric utility equipment in March when 
they appeared before the Trade Information 
Committee as members of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association (NEMA). 

In their brief, and in subsequent oral tes- 
timony, these NEMA members stated that 
with respect to heavy electric utility equip- 
ment, U.S. manufacturers cannot sell their 
products in industrialized Europe (the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association countries) and 
Japan principally because nationalistic pro- 
curement policies and practices by the gov- 
ernment atuhorities which own or control 
the electric utilities in these countries effec- 
tively prevent outside competition. 

The NEMA brief, at page 61, says: 

“If foreign manufacturers are to continue 
to enjoy access to the U.S. market—and cer- 
tainly if they are to have the benefit of a 
further reduction in present moderate US. 
tarif rates—their respective governments 
must agree to grant U.S. concerns an equal 
opportunity to compete in the local markets 
of the EEC-EFTA countries and Japan. 
Equal opportunity to compete in those mar- 
kets means: 

“1. Equally valuable reductions in ECC- 
EFTA and Japanese tariffs on heavy electrical 
apparatus. 

“2, Elimination or reduction of ‘equaliza- 
tion" taxes so that the combined tariff- 
‘equalization’ tax burden does not exceed 
the U.S. tariff rate on such products. 

“3. Elimination of nontariff barriers in- 
cluding laws, regulations, and government- 
sanctioned practices which have the effect 
of limiting the access of American-made 
heavy electrical apparatus to the EEC-EFTA 
and Japanese markets to a greater extent 
than such ap made in those coun- 
tries is restricted from access to the U.S. 
market.” 

Representing as we do the plant locations 
where US. electric utility equipment is man- 
ufactured, and recognizing the vital stake 
this industry has in equal opportunity to 
compete worldwide, we endorse the recom- 
mendation of the NEMA brief and urge that 
unless and until such equal opportunity is 
made a reality, there be no further reduc- 
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equipment. 
(Signed by 20 Members of Congress.) 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following newsletter of 
May 9, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Pifth Dis- 
trict, Tex., May 9, 1964) 


HOUSE PASSES EIGHTH APPROPRIATION BILL 


The House kept up its pace this week by 
approving the eighth appropriation bill. Ap- 
propriations for Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, the Judiclary, and re- 
lated agencies, totaled $1,702,627,800. There 
are only four more regular appropriation 
bills which the House expects to act upon 
within the next month, thus putting us ina 
position to adjourn. 

However, the Senate is far behind. No im- 
mediate end is in sight for Senate action on 
the civil rights bill. Because the commit- 
tees cannot meet during Senate debate, the 
House-passed legislation is fast piling up, 
with the result Congress will be held in ses- 
sion long past a reasonable adjournment 
date. The President, in his press conference 
picnic, indicated he plans to hold Congress 
in session after both conventions and again 
after the election. Full responsibility for 
the failure to dispatch the work of 
in an orderly manner must be borne by the 
Democrat Party because it has the majority 
of votes and its leadership schedules the pro- 
gram for legislation. So, when the President 
says the people are entitled to a vote by 
Congress on legislation and he is entitled 
to it, he need look no further for action than 
to his own party. 

The Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cles appropriation bill, fiscal year 1965, de- 
fies detailed explanation in the short space 
of a newsletter. Some specific criticisms rep- 
resent the objections of some to such 
spending. 


State Department 


1. While the budget was cut, spending goes 
up in State and Justice Departments. 

2. Representation allowance, that is, the 
liquor bill for oversea diplomats, $993,000. 

3. International tions member- 
ships, $93 million, including the ILO, Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

Commerce Department 


4. The ARA, Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration, operational expense of $14 million, 
plus $5914 million additional grants. 

Judiciary 

5. The limousine for the Supreme Court 

Chief Justice, $8,100. 


Related agencies 
6. Small Business Administration, $7 mil- 
lon for salaries and expenses plus $28 mil- 
lion transfer from revolving fund for loans. 
7. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
increase of 83% million over $11 million this 
year for a total of $14 million. 
8. The U.S. Information Agency, cost of 
$166 million. 


LEGISLATIVE BOX SCORE 


The bills the President has designated 
as “must legislation“ and for which he 
threatens to keep Congress in session are: 

1. Civil rights. 5 

2. Food stamp plan. 

3. Government pay increases. 

4. Medicare. 
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5. Antipoverty package. 

Of these, civil rights is now in the Senate; 
has already passed the House. Food stamp 
plan has passed the House. Government 
pay increases, defeated by the House once, 
will be brought up again shortly. Medicare 
is before the Ways and Means Committee. 
The antipoverty package is before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. It is up to 

what legislation it will enact. 
Nowhere in the Constitution is the Presi- 
dent given authority to demand that Con- 
gress pass or reject particular legislation. 
Congress should not be coerced or stampeded 
into passing laws which are not needed or 
which threaten the freedom of the people 
in a republic, This is the way to dictator- 
ship. 

3 PROGRAM FOR A FREE SOCIETY 

Contrast the above legislative demands 
with the positive program I advocate: 

1. Fiscal responsibility through a balanced 
budget and paying down the debt. 

2. Preservation of the private enterprise 
system by getting the Government out of 
business in competition with its citizens. 

3. Realistic tax reform to halt inflation 
and maintain the soundness of the dollar. 

4. Making big labor subject to the same 
ground rules which business and industry 
must follow. 

Which program do you think is most ef- 
fective in preserving the Republic and the 
liberty of the people? 

Proverbs 26; 17: “He that passeth by, and 
meddleth with strife belonging not to him, 
is like one that taketh a dog by the ears.” 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day marked the anniversary of Ruma- 
nian Independence Day, and all over the 
world free people once again raised their 
voices in encouragement and sympathy 
to the people of that valiant nation which, 
has been under Communist domination 
for the past 19 years. 

Despite oppression and brutal domina- 
tion at the hands of Communist forces, 
the spirit of the Rumanian people has 
shone brightly and the heritage of great- 
ness which the free leaders of that proud 
nation have left behind still is enshrined 
in the hearts of her sons and daughters, 
both within their homeland and abroad. 

The people of Rumania have been op- 
pressed by a totalitarian power. They 
have been deprived of their individual 
political, economic, and religious free- 
doms. The people of that country long 
for the day when Rumania will once 
again resume its rightful place in the 
family of free nations. 

American sympathy with the plight 
of the Rumanian people has been ex- 
pressed in the press of this country and 
in Congress. Recently we have noted the 
Rumanian demands for national free- 
dom in deflance of a colonial system per- 
petuated from the Kremlin. 

We welcome this trend. We are 
pleased that Rumania has determined to 
work out its own domestic and foreign 
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policies free of dictation from other 
powers. Now we desire that the 
Rumanian Government, realizing the 
benefits of freedom of action on the 
world scene, will extend freedom to its 
own people, for their benefit and the 
ultimate good of the nation. 

It has been announced that the 
United States and Rumania will hold 
high-level economic and political talks 
later this month. It is my earnest hope 
that these discussions may result in 
fruitful action on the part of both coun- 
tries. 

In the meantime, we want the people 
of Rumania to know of the deep regard 
in which they are held by the people of 
the United States and of our desire to see 
them once again free and independent. 


Sunsets, Smiles, 101 Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Fifth 
Massachusetts District has contributed 
many outstanding young men and women 
to the Peace Corps. They are serving as 
teachers, medical technicians, and nurses 
all over the globe. One of these volun- 
teers, Peter Boyer, of Lexington, Mass., 
is a teacher and lecturer in English at 
Osmania University in Hyderabad, India. 

He described his experiences in the 
April 1964 issue of the Peace Corps Vol- 
unteer. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude his article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Sunsers, SMILES, 101 STRINGS 
(By Peter Boyer) 

As a volunteer, I am a generalist. Freely 
translated for those Peace Corps pledges still 
imprisoned by the language barrier, this 
means that I have a liberal arts degree and 
am Innocent of any particular technical skill. 
As such, I am employed as an English lec- 
turer at Osmania University in Hyderabad. 

Indian universities, although adapted 
mainly from the British university system, 
share with American universities a long sum- 
mer vacation. The vacation here coincides 
with the hotter season from April to June 
(I say hotter because there are only two 
seasons: hot and hotter). Because of it, I 
must find some suitable project to fill this 
gap since the Peace Corps so unreasonably 
frowns on 3-month vacations for its volun- 
teers. ~ 

At first, I thought I might turn to agricul- 
ture. But the idea of pulling weeds in the 
hot sun was repugnant to a sensitive city 
boy like me. What, I then reflected, is the 
true function of a generalist in a free society? 
Ultimately I decided I might best use the 
time to continue to teach English. 

In India, problems of communication are 
compounded by the existence of 14 major 

and literally hundreds of dialects, 
Many of the students entering university 


_ have never been taught in English—the uni- 


versity's teaching language—so that on their 
arrival they have to grope desperately to 
understand their instructors. To minimize 
this agonizing period, I decided to conduct 
a course in English for high school seniors, 

My first steps seemed like the waltz of a 
faint-hearted boxer—I danced beautifully 
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but never scored. I approached six or seven 
high schools, where each principal eagerly 
promised to give me a list of 10 or 15 students 
eager to learn more English. 

By mid-February, I had received a list from 
only two schools. Finally I found a school 
whose vigorous headmaster not only prom- 
ised to provide students but offered to lend 
his facilities as well. From this point, mat- 
ters went rapidly, until there were four cen- 
ters throughout the city, and 200 students 
were being daily exposed to English by six 
volunteers. We taught for 1 month, as 
planned, and the success of the program can 
be measured by the fact that not one of the 
students—or teachers—suggested another 
day of lessons. What greater tribute? 

Actually, my brief story ends in sunsets 
and smiles and 101 strings. But just one 
time I would like to hear of a Peace Corps 
volunteer who struggled through many difi- 
culties, surmounted obstacle after obstacle, 
and finally proved that his project was a 
failure. 

Finding a workable summer project can 
really be a trying experience, but if a project 
is successful there are numerous benefits— 
such as providing conversations with admin- 
istrators and articles for the “Peace Corps 
Volunteer.” The biggest problem is to find 
something that provides direct benefit. If 
people in India can see advantages to a pro- 
gram, they respond quickly and enthusiasti- 
cally. Too often, I think, a country is judged 
by the scope of its problems, and not by its 
attempt to overcome them. Indians are not 
inept or unintelligent; they fully recognize 
their difficulties. Yet it is because the prob- 
lems themselves are so interrelated that the 
simple solutions which an observer might 
hastily suggest are not practicable at all. 
For example, India’s burden of increasing 
population is linked with attempts to edu- 
cate millions of villagers, which in turn is 
connected to the language problem, and this 
to the political divisions of the country, 
and so on. Once a useful scheme is pro- 
posed, however, responses can be overwhelm- 
ing. This is one of the things that makes 
being a Peace Corps volunteer worth while. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr, TAFT. Mr. Speaker, on May 10, 
1877, the nation of Rumania, after cen- 
turies of living under the yoke of the 
Ottoman Turks, declared its independ- 
ence. Today, that nation is only one 
among many forming part of the vast 
Soviet empire stretching from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. In 1939, following the 
Soviet-Nazi pact, the Soviet Union seized 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina from 
Rumania. In August 1944, as World 
War II was drawing to a close, Soviet 
armies marched into Rumania and 
stayed to supervise the establishment of 
a Communist regime. Soviet domina- 
tion brought the political rigors of to- 
talitarian rule, the forced collectiviza- 
tion of the land of the peasants, the 
submission of the Rumanian economy to 
the prior demands of the Soviet econ- 
omy, and attempts to weaken the force 
of Rumania’s cultural ties with the West 
and to establish a place for the foreign 
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culture of the Soviet Union. The Ru- 
manians are a stubborn and courageous 
people, however. They have increasing- 
ly resisted Soviet efforts to maintain 
them in the inferior position of a pri- 
marily agricultural country. They have 
taken an independent line in the Soviet- 
Chinese dispute. They have sought to 
increase their contacts with the West. 
True independence lies yet ahead. But 
let us hope that it is nearer today than 
it has been in many years, and that in 
the not too distant future, Rumanians 
will once more be able to observe their 
8 independence day in free- 
om. 


The Bomber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of controversy over our 
military force structure. At one time 
the cold war was such that the most 
urgent task was to provide for a deterrent 
against massive aggression—a nuclear 
Superiority that would protect the West 
from total destruction by a potential nu- 
Clear attack. But wars change, and so 
do the implications of the threat as well 
&s the methods by which wars are fought. 
Sometimes these changes come about 
More swiftly than philosophers of war- 
fare can keep abreast. 

The cold war threat is now no longer 
limited to mass military destruction. 
Rather, the menace is our lack of conven- 
tional weapons to meet the threat of lim- 
ited wars. If we, as a nation, are to be 
unprepared for limited warfare we are 
then compelled to rely upon desperate 
Strategies of vast mutual destruction. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
My colleagues an editorial from a small 
Weekly newspaper, the Feather River 
Bulletin in Quincy, Calif., which makes a 
Point of emphasis in the present con- 
troversy now before the Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

THE BOMBER 

There has been disagreement for some 
Years between Congress, which appropriates 
Money for military purposes, and the mili- 

brass which actually spends it. The 
Point of disagreement has to do with certain 
Proposed military airplanes; Congress wants 
them built and kept ready for use, and the 
Military does not. 

If the military had a record of being right 
about new military methods and devices one 
Would be much more inclined to agree that, 

eed the bomber is obsolete and that the 
Next war, if there is one, will be decided with 
intercontinental ballistic missiles fired 
thousands of miles from their targets, One 
cannot help recalling that when the tank 
Was a new weapon it was necessary to give 
the military establishment—in this case 
British—positive orders not to ignore, it but 
to use it. : 

One may suspect the chief reason the U.S. 
Military does not propose to use bombers is 
that the Russian military does not propose 

use them. Well, the reason the Russians 
Wont use them may well be that Americans 
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have consistently built bombers that fly 
faster and higher than Russian aircraft. 
Why build bombers that will be outclassed? 
Better to concentrate on ICBM's. This is 
good logic for Russians but not good logic for 
Americans. However, original thinking is 
not something for which the U.S. military 
is noted. One wonders how many present 
day Billy Mitchells there may be mutter- 
ing—strictly to themselves—about the situa- 
tion. 

Military history is full of cases where there 
was an overlapping of weapons, if it may be 
called that. Thus in many of the battles of 
antiquity, though the bronze age had arrived, 
many an infantryman fought with a stone 
mounted on the end of a stick. And when 
the iron age arrived it had no significance 
for many years, as the price of an iron knife 
or dagger was about 15 times what the price 
would have been for a similar weapon made 
of solid gold—if anyone had wanted a blade 
made of solid gold. 

Gunpowder was invented, so far as Euro- 
peans were concerned, in about 1270. It was 
of course destined to become a chief ele- 
ment in military science. Yet the English 
longbow was decisive when the English and 
French fought the Battle of Crecy in 1346, 
the Battle of Poitiers 10 years later, and the 
Battle of Agincourt in 1415. True, there 
were other factors, but cannon used by the 
French was hardly one of them. In every 
case the French far outnumbered the Eng- 
lished, and in every case the English, not 
knowing their bows and arrows had become 
obsolete, won the battle. 

It is entirely conceivable that the ICBM 
has not yet been perfected to a point where 
we can be sure it will arrive at its destina- 
tion, It is entirely conceivable that the 
bomber, which takes the bomb to the tar- 
get, will be the decisive weapon in the next 
emergency. At least there is sufficient pos- 
sibility of this that the bomber should not 
yet be abandoned. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5,1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was Rumanian Independence Day. 
We remember this day in honor of those 
many Rumanians who joined together in 
1877 to establish their own nation. 

Rumania’s unification and independ- 
ence came after nearly 400 years of alien 
rule by her neighbors and the Ottoman 
Empire. Never, however, during this 
whole time did the Rumanians cease to 
work for the attainment of their free- 
dom. In 1877, with the Russo-Turkish 
War raging in the Balkans the Ruma- 
nians saw their opportunity and joined 
the Russians against the Turks. At the 
end of the war their efforts were re- 
warded when the Congress of Berlin rec- 
ognized their newly won independence. 

Unfortunately, the Rumanians did not 
retain their true independence for very 
long. Although this nation fought with 
the Allied and associated powers in the 
First World War, she was inevitably in- 
volved as a helpless victim in the Nazi 
struggle during the Second World War 
and by the end of the war found herself 
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For nearly two decades now, the coun- 
try has been sealed off from the free 
world and some 17 million Rumanians 
live in what is practically a vast prison 
camp where they are continually sub- 
ject to the worst excesses of Communist 
totalitarianism. As a result of Russian 
control, these sturdy peasants are forced 
to till their fertile land mostly for the 
benefit of the Soviet Union. Denied all 
forms of freedom, they have no choice 
but to obey all Communist dictates, for 
democracy, as we in the free world know 
it, is not permitted. 

We, in the free world, must hope that 
the Rumanians will continue to retain 
the strength and will to fight for inde- 
pendence as they always have in the past. 
And it is on this 87th anniversary of 
Rumanian Independence Day that we 
look with sorrow at the present unhappy 
state of the Rumanian people and wish 
that the future will soon allow the Ru- 
manians to regain their lost freedom. 


Umpire Jackie Robinson Calls Errors He 
Sees—By Black and White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of civil rights were just as com- 
plicated, if not more so, 100 years ago 


as they are today. During the war Lin- 


coln found civil rights as a problem. He 
explored a number of different answers 
to the problem and finally found the 
problem had to be dealt with in America. 
His plan for exporting the Negro was im- 
practical and impossible. The thought 
of setting them aside in their own com- 
munity was inconsistent with American 
policy—so he changed his position on 
this matter. His final decision on this 
matter was reflected to Nathaniel P. 
Banks, who was in control of the 17 of 
the 48 parishes of Louisiana, in 1863, 
where he said he hoped they would 
adopt the Proclamation of Emancipation 
and while at it, adopt some plan where 
they could live themselves out of their 
old relationships to each other and both 
come out better prepared for the new, 
adding, that education of the young 
blacks should be part of the plan.” ‘Then 
later in letters to Gen. Michael Hahn, 
who had been appointed Governor, he 
voiced the desire to allow the Negroes a 
vote. He then, of course, recommended 
the passage of the 13th amendment to 
the Constitution, and I am sure would 
have recommended the 14th and 15th 
amendments which came after his death, 
I am sure, however, that Lincoln would 
have backed only those plans that pro- 
vided the gradual extension of basic 
freedoms by a plan that would have 
made progress certain. This, of course, 
is what the legislation before the Con- 
gress is doing. 
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Mr. Speaker, While the minority, with 
outside help, did a great job and should 
be given great credit for the job and 
leadership, it is true that this controver- 
sial question could have been dealt with 
more effectively and adequately had they 
had the advantage of a larger staff to 
do many of the necessary studies and 
take care of the details involved. Mr. 

Speaker, the minority staff problem re- 
mains as a challenge and should not be 
ignored if we want to have a kind of 
effective and active Congress the people 
have a right to expect. 

A thoughtful article has been written 
by Jackie Robinson in which he points 
out some of the areas which have been 
made by both sides of the debate. 


Because Republicans have to depend 
upon their own resources while the Dem- 
ocratic majority has access to the huge 
facilities of the Justice Department and 
the Civil Rights Commission and other 
branches of the executive, it is essential 
that if the Republican Party is to remain 
the party of Lincoln that it have adequate 
staff to explore more of the pros and 
cons of various complicated matters in 
which are raised in Mr. Robinson’s arti- 
this important legislative battle, some of 
cle from the New York Herald Tribune, 
April 26: 

UMPIRE JACKIE ROBINSON CALLS Errors HE 
Srrs—By BLACK AND WHITE 


(His first few years in professional base- 
ball, he was under strict orders to keep his 
mouth shut. But ever since then, Jackie 
Robinson, the man who drove Jim Crow out 
of the big leagues, has been a loud and in- 
fiuential voice in the Negro battle for equal 
rights. Mr. Robinson, who is now a member 
of Governor Rockefeller’s campaign forces, 
is bitterly opposed to the forces fighting 
civil rights legislation in Congress; but he 
is equally opposed, as he explains here, to 
irresponsible Negro leadership and to ir- 
responsible tactics.) 

(By Jackie Robinson) 

Flying to Detroit, 48 hours before the 
‘threatened World's Fair stall-in, I read in 
my morning paper a warning issued by two 
U.S. Senators—California’s Republican Tom 
Kuchl. and Minnesota’s Democrat HUBERT 
HUMPHREY. These two proven fighters for 
the civil rights cause expressed their con- 
cern about northern white reaction to the 
planned tieup of New York City traffic. 
They said this reaction was making much 
more difficult their task of getting the civil 
rights bill passed. 

Immediately upon landing, I sent a lengthy 
wire to these congressional leaders. In my 
Message I agreed that the planned stall-in 
was an unwise and dangerous tactic, I also 
made a suggestion. I proposed that some 

body of Congress take a searching look into 
the atmosphere now prevailing in our coun- 
try which has made it possible for anyone, 
overnight, to become a “civil rights hero” 
and a “militant leader“ simply by advocat- 
ing extremist and sensationalist tactics. 

I sent my wires to the two Senators be- 
cause they are men I trust. In opposing the 
stall-in at Flushing Meadow, they were being 
consistent. For they are also fighting 
against a stall-in on Capitol Hill, a stall-in 
which seeks to immobilize the increasingly 
flowing traffic of human dignity for every 
American. z 

OBSTRUCTIONISM 

The Capitol Hill stall-in, which has been 
perpetrated year after year, is a classic piece 
of obstructionism which would wreck the 


extremist methods are hurtful to the civil 
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rights cause, it does not mean the same thing 
as if the statement had come from master 


extremists like Dick RUSSELL or Strom THUR- 


MOND. 

Congressional misleadership and the 
stall-in example set by certain members of 
Congress is not the only cause for today's 
favorable climate for civil rights phonies. 
There are other causes. In my telegram to 
the Senators, I raised a question which has 
distrubed me for some time. I cannot un- 
derstand why the national press—and I cer- 
tainly do not mean the Negro press—persists 
in a policy of glorifying on their front pages 
the very persons they condemn in their edi- 
toriais. 

An outstanding example of this schizo- 
phrenic handling is former Black Muslim 
Minister Malcolm X. Mr. X. as he is pro- 
jected by what we regrettably call the “white 
press,” don't even exist. As Dick Gregory 
has said, Malcolm was “invented” by the peo- 
ple who edit big newspapers, control big tele- 
vision and radio and publish big newspapers 
and magazines. 

Malcolm has big audiences, but no con- 
structive program. He has big words; but no 
records on deeds in civil rights. He is ter- 
ribly militant on soapboxes on street corners 
of Negroes ghettos. Yet, he has not faced 
southern police dogs in Birmingham as Mar- 
tin Luther King has done, nor gone to fail 
for freedom as Roy Wilkins and James 
Farmer have done, nor led a march on Wash- 
ington as A. Philip Randolph did, nor 
brought about creative dialog between busi- 
ness and civil rights leaders as Whitney 
Young does dally, 

DISOWNED 


In fact, here is a man who has been ex- 
posed and disowned by the very organization 
which he had so eloquently espoused—the 
Black Muslims. In spite of all this, Mr. X 
receives more publicity In national media 
than is given to all the responsible Negro 
leaders we have mentioned above. White 
colleges flood him with speaking engagement 
offers. You can count on one hand Negro 
colleges which have invited him, if there are 
any. 

It is the function of media to report, yes. 
But the Malcolm X image has been distorted 
rather than reported; distorted so that many 
whites imagine that Malcolm has a popular 
following; distorted so that a number of 
whites and colored people, more concerned 
with public attention than with civil rights, 
more hungry for headlines than for jobs and 
justice, have suddenly reached for mantles of 
leadership which they are not prepared to 
wear. 

Of themselves, this small, but growing 
band of rebels without an honest cause is 
unimportant. But the grievious truth is 
that more and more misguided sincere people 
of both races are apparently lining up be- 
hind the misleaders, believing in their hearts 
that they are helping to stand up for justice. 
These people are obviously impressed by the 
publicity given to the sensationalists and 
extremists. Perhaps some of the news media 
are guided by the fact that sensational news 
sells papers. The exaggerations voiced by 
extremists, both black and white, of left 
and right, make sensational news. 

RESPONSIBILITY 


But the privilege of a free press, guaran- 
teed by our Constitution, carries with it a 
concomitant responsibility—that of project- 
ing responsible journalism for the good of 
our country. When news media more inter- 
ested in circulation than in humanity give 
wide currency to such news and play down 
legitimate and progressive leadership, they 
fail in their responsibility and perform a dis- 
tinct disservice not only for their fellow 
man, but, more important, to the entire con- 
cept of freedom of the press. The American 
press must recognize that leadership is 
equally as important as readership. 

I honestly did not believe that the planned 
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stall-in was a genuine demonstration for 
justice. I believe that its leaders sought to 
be leaders of a demonstration rather than 
leaders in the fight for freedom. 

Some months ago, shortly after the March 
on Washington, I sensed the coming of this 
counterrevolution. I approached several re- 
sponsible and liberally oriented white lead- 
ers of this Nation and suggested that they 
sit down around a table with responsible 
Negro leadership to develop honorable plans. 
I warned that, if this were not done, the ex- 
tremists would take over civil rights activi- 
ties. 

The white leaders were offended by the use 
of the term counterrevolution. They ig- 
nored my argument that a northern white 
counterrevolution could spark an interna- 
tional counter-counterrevolution which 
could inflame the world in a conflict of color. 
I pointed out that three-fourths of the 
world is comprised of colored people, many 
of whom are wavering between the choices 
offered by communism and democracy. 
They are wavering because they cannot 
equate our passion for freedom in Burma 
with the hollow roar of police dogs in Bir- 
mingham. 

EXAMPLE 


I am no race leader, no social scientist 
and claim no special wisdom as a spokes- 
man or analyst. Yet, every dire develop-. 
ment which I had envisioned when I vain- 
ly sought to talk with these white men of 
good will, is coming to pass. 

I think there is a double challenge which 
our society black and white, must face. I 
think the white leadership must learn to 
listen to the voices of the legitimate Negro 
leaders who opposed last Wednesday's stall- 
in plan, but who, in their hearts, knew the 
reasons why those plans came into being. 

I think the black leadership must speak 
up and speak out more boldly and with 
more authority so that the press agentry of 
a Malcolm will not be the only influence 
projected in our communications channels. 
I think the Congress of the United States 
must set an example of leadership and must 
not compromise in the civil rights challenge. 
I think that the President must do more 
than hand out big jobs and say moving 
words. I think my own people and others 
involved in the civil rights struggle must 
move ahead with creative, not destructive 
protest. Although our Nation’s legislators 
have given us the blueprint for stall-in, we 
must reject it If we are to vindicate a just 
cause. For two wrongs do not make a right— 
not even a civil right, 

I have participated in demonstrations— 
creative, thoughtful, unmalicious and posi- 
tive demonstrations. I will continue to do 
so. I will also continue to speak up and 
speak out. But I am concerned not only 
for the liberation of black Americans but 
also for the salvation of all Americans and 
the authentication of the American dream. 
After all, my ancestors helped to create it. 


Renick Comments on Cuban Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
one of Florida’s most astute observers of 
the Caribbean and Latin America is Mr. 
Ralph Renick. Mr. Renick has also 
earned distinction as a journalist and 
well-known television commentator for 
WTVJ, the CBS affiliate in Miami. 
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Speaking recently before a large audi- 
ence in Palm Beach, Fla., Ralph Renick 
put forth his seven-point plan for action 
against communism in Cuba. As you can 
see, Mr. Renick’s plan has great merit, 
and the following is a writeup of that 
meeting which appeared in one of the lo- 
cal newspapers. 

I ask that it be included at this point 
in the record in order that it may receive 
the widest possible audience. 

Renick COMMENTS ON CUBAN CRISIS 


“Communist Cuba is as much a threat to 
our Nation and the rest of the world as any- 
thing in the world today, and if she is a 
threat today, she will be much more of one 
tomorrow. Thousands of Cuban school- 
children are being daily indoctrinated in 
communism. Cuba is one of the best 
equipped and bustling Communist camps 
Outside Russia.” 

These are the words of Ralph Renick, CBS 
Miami TV commentator who spoke Tuesday 
afternoon to a large audience at the Society 
of the Four Arts, His subject was “The 
Cuban Situation.” Based in Miami, Mr. 
Renick has had an opportunity not only to 
Observe the trend of events but to secure 
information concerning them. 

He explained how in the whole of South 
America propaganda and lies are being 
spread to even the smallest villages, often by 
radio. 

“Argentina: Within the last 2 weeks the 
Sixth training center for Communist guer- 
rillas was uncovered. 

Dominican Republic: Oyer 100 Communist 
trainees in the Lincoln Hotel, 

Colombia: At least six states controlled 
by “The Violets” a Communist group who 
have received $20,000 from Castro. 

Honduras: Communist supplied ammuni- 
tion, radios, maps. Submarine activity and 
guerrilla fighting in the heart of the coun- 


Chile: A youth group of 5.000 are presently 
convening, called the Congress of Latin 
American Youth. They are Communists 
Organized by one of Castro's brainiest fol- 
lowers. 

Bolivia: The Vice President of the nation 
is the leader of the Communist Party. 

Venezuela: The number one Communist 
enjoys diplomatic immunity. 

Puerto Rico: Early last month a large 
cache of ammunition was found just off 
Puerto Rico. 

Panama: Turns out Communist agents 
Were in the heart of the trouble. 

Peru: Stores of arms and ammunition dis- 
Covered. 

Mr, Renick showed films of the prepara- 
tion for the revolution up to the final oyver- 
throw of Batista and the takeover by Cas- 
tro “an extrardinary actor and true master 
Of deceit.” 

He described the inactivity of the United 
States and their failure to take advantage of 
the three opportunities to stop the Commu- 
nist momentum—at time of Castro's take- 
Over. Bay of Pigs, and the missile crisis. 

He suggested that the United States 
should now embark on the following course 
of action: 

1. The United States issue a public decla- 
Tation to the world that a state of limited 
hostility exists. 

2. Establish a Cuban Government in exile. 

3. Full support, perhaps covert, of exile 
Froups. 

4. Offer of arms and men to any Latin 

ican nation fighting Cuba—or mutual 
security pact. - 

5. A hard and clear-cut ultimatum that 
any boats inside the 3-mile limit will be 


6. Constant surveillance of the island. 
7. Make it as expensive as possible for the 
SS. R. to maintain the Cuban economy. 
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Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Appropriations on recom- 
mendation of its several subcommittees 
considering deficiency appropriations for 
departments and agencies in Government 
for the fiscal year June 30, 1964, ap- 
proved and submits to the House the 
following items for its consideration to- 
taling $1,162,800,000, a reduction of $42,- 
467,100 from the requests received. 
About 92 percent of the bill represents 
military pay costs and public assistance 
matching grants. 

The various amounts appropriated 
represent those supplemental and defi- 
ciency appropriations for the current 
year to budget requests that are excep- 
tions to the appropriations prohibited in 
the antideficiency statutes against ac- 
celerated or deficiency spending rates. 

The Department of Defense—military; 
for military deficiency appropriation, re- 
serve personnel accounts, and retired pay 
accounts. District of Columbia—oper- 
ating expenses (schoolchildren, trans- 
portation), public safety (payments to 
widows and children of deceased police- 
men and to those retired); caseload in- 
crease in public assistance, service costs 
for Police Department of District of Co- 
lumbia in connection with the funeral of 
our late martyred President, John F. 
Kennedy. The independent offices— 
Public Buildings Service, increased costs 
of selective service procurement opera- 
tion, selectee travel costs and pay in- 
creases of personnel. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration pay increases, employees. Serv- 
ice-connected cases increasing costs per 
case—disability compensation cases. 
Loan guarantee revolving fund—program 
activity to quickly honor valid claims and 
obligations—Department of Agricul- 
ture—forest protection and utilization— 
funds to replace firefighting costs and 
provide for emergency firefighting, De- 
partment of the Interior—fire suppres- 
sion, Bureau of Indian Affairs—also fire 
suppression, National Park Service—the 
same, Also maintenance and rehabili- 
tation of physical facilities for pay in- 
creases. The same for Smithsonian and 
National Gallery of Art. 

Department of Labor increases in costs 
of injuries, costs of medical care, wages 
of civilian employees have a direct effect 
on the cost of benefits. 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—increased wages; St. Elizabeths 
Hospital increased costs of operating and 
wages. Welfare Administration—in- 
creased grants to States for public as- 
sistance. The future indicates need of 
additional funds for this program. 

U.S. Soldiers’ Home,_approves with- 
drawal of funds for Soldiers’ Home’s per- 
manent fund—increases of wages and 
operational and contract costs. 

Legislative branch—Architect’s Office 
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wage increase and deceased members 
widow gratuities. 

Department of Defense—civil. In- 
creased wage costs—Department of the 
Interior—operation and wage costs for 
Bonneville Power project and costs in- 
cidental to Canadian contract under the 
Columbia River treaty. 

Department of Justice: Costs inciden- 
tal to fees and expenses of witnesses. 
Increases in wages of employees in pris- 
ons. Also increases of costs by State and 
county institutions for housing and feed- 
ing Federal prisoners awaiting trial or 
disposition of their cases. 

The Judiciary: Increases in wage costs, 

The Treasury: Increases in wage costs, 
retired pay, and military increased pay. 

Claims and Judgments: To meet nec- 
essary payments of claims and judg- 
ments against the United States by the 
Court of Claims and the U.S. District 
Courts. 

Thus the heavy responsibility of 
Chairman Manon and his committee in 
presenting this bill to the Congress—the 
consolidation of the meticulous work of 
each of the respective subcommittees of 
the Appropriations Committee, whose re- 
sponsibilities to determine these separa- 
tive and respective demands for money 
to carry on the business of Government 
was twofold: 

First. The study of the request in 
terms of present expenditures already 
—_— in their general appropriation; 
an 

Second. The adjudication of the vari- 
ous requests both in projected estimates 
in some cases and the amounts to be 
appropriated. 

The committees functioning in this 
consolidated bill and the respective 
chairmen are to be congratulated in their 
efforts as well as Chairman MAHON and 
his committee. 


Defense Cutbacks Spurring Civilian 
Production Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying to note that the growing problem 
of economic conversion is receiving in- 
creasing attention from the press all over 
the country. Hopefully, en, 
educators, labor union officials, and gov- 
ernments at all levels will come to grips 
with the problem before the economic 
dislocations threatened by reductions in 
defense spending become tragic reality 
in hundreds of communities all across 
the country. 

Recently, Ed Lambeth of the Gannett 
Papers did a series of three fine articles 
on the conversion problem. He outlines 
the Government response to the problem 
to date and catalogs the complex and 
varied problems we must handle if we 
are to avoid severe dislocations and a 
real dip in our prosperity. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
My. Lambeth’s articles, as they appeared 
in the Elmira, N. V., Star-Gazette on 
April 29, April 30, and May 1, 1964, in the 
+ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Star-Gazette, Elmira, N.Y. Apr. 
29, 1964] x 
SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARESi DEFENSE CUTBACKS 
SPURRING` CIVILIAN , ProbDucCTION Nreps— 
Parr I 
(By Ed Lambeth) 

WASHINGTON.—The likelihood of a plateau 
or dip in Pentagon spending is forcing de- 
fense contractors to rethink the prospects of 
forging swords into plowshares. 

To the big suppliers in the New York- 
New Jersey-Connecticut industrial complex, 
and elsewhere, the $1.1 billion cut in the 1965 
Pentagon budget looks like handwriting on 
the wall, It marks the first real reduction in 
defense spending in a decade. 

Also contributing to the reappraisal are 
the nuclear test ban treaty, the mutual but 
independent Soviet-American cutback In the 
rate of plutonium stockpiling and a fuzzy 
yet persistent feeling that arms limitation 
accords with Russia cannot be ruled out in 
the years ahead. With Americans dying in 
Vietnam and on guard at the Berlin Wall, 
nobody claims that peace is breaking out all 
over. And almost no one foresees a drastic 
cut in arms procurement. 

That few defense firms are genuinely 
alarmed about the $51.2 billion budget, stems 
from the fact that much of the reduction had 
been predictable. Spending for Polaris and 
Minuteman missiles has passed its peak. 
Behind, also, are the doubled budgets for the 
Army’s “beefed up“ conventional forces. 

Former Deputy Defense Secretary Roswell 
Gllpatric summed up the trend in congres- 
sional testimony last November: 

“Unless some currently unforeseen change 


takes place in the nature of military threats ` 


which the Nation faces we do not see the need 
+ © © of a recurrence of the rapid increase in 
defense spending that has been necessary in 
the past 3 years. 

“Instead, we anticipate a relatively stable 
overall military budget, but with conditions 
which would create economic problems for 
certain industries that would then have to 
find alternative, nondefense uses for their 


resources. 

As the implication of this forecast sinks 
into the consciousness of essmen and 
communities already feeling the effects of 
defense cutbacks, the old “swords into plow- 
shares“ debate has been revived with new, 
more sophisticated wrinkles. 

Item: Leaders of the New York and New 
Jersey district of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers—rep- 
resenting 100,000 members in the two 
States—recently urged their communities to 
establish civilian conservation corporations 
where private corporations refuse or perform 
ina manner in converting from de- 
tense production to new civilian products. 

Item: At the RCA plant in Camden, N. J., 
hard hit by the completion of work on the 
ballistic missile early warning system, the 
issue of conversion has been put on the 
agenda òf a joint union-management study 
committee. 


Item: In the wake of the phaseout of the 
Rome, N. T., Alr Materiel Area and the can- 
cellation of a Skybolt missile subcontract, in 
Utica, both conservative Republican Alxxax- 
DER Pit and liberal Democratic Repre- 
sentative SAMUEL S. STRATTON, of Amsterdam, 
put their names on a bipartisan letter to 
President Johnson, which read, in part: 

“Thorough study of the conversion prob- 
lem by the executive branch, which will lead 
to concrete, affirmative action, must, in our 
view, be instituted at once.” 
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Another signer was Representative JOHN 
Monacan, whose southern Connecticut dis- 
trict includes employees and subcontractors 
for the huge, defense-oriented United Air- 
craft Co. Said Monagan: 

“I'm not a ban-the-bomber at all. But 
with so much of United’s work with the 
Pentagon and the prospect of an overall 
decline in spending, we should begin focusing 
attention on the problem.” 

In this same category Is Senator KENNETH 
B. KEATING, Republican, of New York, who 
proposed a regional economic commission 
for hard-hit Long Island that would “coor- 
dinate declining defense production with 
booming civilian needs * * and men with 
new jobs.” 

KEATING, a member of the Senate Space 
Committee, cautioned against expecting the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion to take up most of the slack in Pentagon 
contracts. 

The specific focus in Congress is on a bill 
by Senator Grorcr McGovern, Democrat, of 
South Dakota, to set up an economic conver- 
sion committee to plan for shifts from de- 
fense to civilian production. 

In the Senate 12 Senators—all Demo- 
crats—are sponsors. Twenty Congressmen, 
including both Democrats and Republicans, 
have introduced similar measures in the 
House. Hearings are planned in the Senate 
but, thus far, not in the House. 

In the opinion of Senator HARRISON A. 
WILLIAMS, JR, Democrat, of New Jersey, a 
Senate sponsor of the McGovern bill, “the 
most significant indicator of a new atmos- 
phere on the Hill (toward conversion) is the 
reception accorded (recently) to Dr. Seymour 
Melman, the ubiqitous Columbia University 
scholar and activitist.” : 

Melman’s continuing seminar on arms in- 
dustry conversion at Columbia University 
stems from his views on “overkill.” His 
theory, disputed by the Pentagon, is that nu- 
clear weapons can be cut back sharply be- 
cause enough are already on hand to destroy 
Soviet cities many times over. 

Peace groups such as the committee for a 
sane nuclear policy have picked up Melman's 
thesis and have put conversion at the head 
of thelr 1964 agenda. 

But many who reject Melman’s position 
on overkill—including Congressmen with 
hard-hit defense plants in their districts— 
regard conversion as a pressing issue. 

The administration has told Congress that 
“we are not persuaded that enactment of 
the McGovern bill would be an effective 
approach at this time.” 

It asked Congress to defer action on the 
bill until the President’s Committee on the 
Economic Impact of Defense and Disarma- 
ment “has had an opportunity to explore 
these problems further and to see what ad- 
ditional legislation may be called for to deal 
with them.” 


From the Star-Gazette, Elmira, N. T., 
Apr. 30, 1964] 

Sworps INTO PLOWSHARES: FINANCING, 
MARKETS CHALLENGES OF CONVERSION— 
Part II 

(By Edmund B. Lambeth) 

WasHINnaTon.—Money, markets, and mis- 
matched manpower are the big headaches 
that would face defense firms in the event of 
& major cutback in Pentagon spending. 

That, in short, is the message of experts 
hired to advise the Defense Department on 
the economic effects of disarmament or— 
More likely—a limited arms control accord 
with the Soviet Union. 

Neither of these contingencies—assumed 
in the experts’ studies—is predicted for the 
near future. 

Yet the basic points made in the studies 
are considered valid, for the most part, in 
the current debate over how the big defense 
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contractors can best diversify to meet the 
Pentagon procurement. 

In brief, Pentagon officials foresee, in the 
years ahead, a slow decline in the market 
for strategic hardware—such as missiles and 
bombers and their electronic components, 
but continued high funding for research and 
genera] purpose forces, 

As matters now stand, the Pentagon won't 
know specifically what this will mean to, 
say, Binghamton, N.Y., or Hartford, Conn., 
until Defense's Comptroller Charles J. Hitch 
and his aids complete their elaborate and 
complex early warning system on the impact 
of projected trends in defense spending. 

In the meantime, forecasters turn to such 
studies as the one recently completed for the 
Pentagon by Murray L. Weidenbaum, former 
chief economist for the Boeing Co. and now 
senior economist at Stanford Research 
Institute. 

Weidenbaum concluded that a major shift 
in the size and/or composition of the de- 
fense budget would fall most heavily on the 
missiles, electronics, aircraft, and shipbulld- 
ing industries, 

Although Weidenbaum found west coast 
firms would be hit hardest, the eastern sea- 
board would also feel the impact, as seen in 
the distribution of defense dollars within 
these States: 

New York—Aircraft (28.1 percent), elec- 
Sones (25 percent). ; a5 e $ 

ew Jersey—Electronics (41 ent), sir- 
. (20 percent). n 
onnecticut—Alircraft (68 cent), 
(18.3 percent). ( i 8 

Qualitatively, the problems of diversifying 
into nondefense products are more easily 
defined. Weidenbaum, like other students 
of conversion, found that: 

1. Highly specialized defense industries 
hold forth today in a business world where 
existing firms already meet civilian con- 
sumer needs. In contrast to the postwar era, 
there is today little pent up consumer de- 
mand. 

2. Big defense contractors, thriving in the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee environment of the Pen- 
tagon, emphasize quality and reliability in 
contrast to the com between price 
and quality made dally by firms in the com- 
mercial markets. 

8. Past attempts at diversification by de- 
rane ae as powered wheelbarrows, 
5 coffins and wall paneling— 

“The surviving attempts,” says Welden- 
baum, “ere actually losing money, barely 
breaking even, or showing profit results con- 
siderably below military earnings.” 

According to former Boeing economist 
Weldenbaum, even for the exceptions to this 
rule—such as the commercial 707 jetliners— 
e Profit performance has been extremely 


“The losses incurred,” he adds, “have 
depleted the venture capital available to seek 
other commercial business and have reduced 
the enthusiasm of other defense companies 
to diversify.” 

But, taking the longer view, the conversion 
picture is not so bleak. 

Connecticut’s United Aircraft Corp., al- 
though still 80 percent dependent on defense 
markets, has doubled its commercial prod- 
uct line in the last decade. 

One of its brighter prospects for more 
diversification is the fuel cell, which con- 
verts chemical energy directly to electricity 
without the use of rotating machinery and 
with greater efficiency than conventional 
conversion s. = 

Military airframe and electronic manufac- 
turers claim that once the switching prob- 
lems of Monorail Rapid Transit (a conver- 
sion prospect) are solved, the harassed West- 
chester County commuter—now a slave to 
the New Haven schedule—would have to 
wait no longer for his train than a minute or 
two, day or night, 
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Ground speeds in modern rapid transit are 
projected at higher than 100 miles per hour. 
If such a transit system were coupled with 

a vastly improved air traffic control system 

(now within technical but not financial 

reach of the electronics industry), the quar- 

rel over a far-out New Jersey site for the New 

York Port Atuhority’s new jetport might be- 

come academic. 

The “closed ecology" system that will one 
day allow a capsuled astronaut to regenerate 
his own food and water supply as long-range 
implications for sewage and industrial waste 
treatment—a problem plaguing such multi- 
state river basins as the Susquehanna in New 
York and Pennsylvania and the Connecticut 
in New England, i 

Also, no one disputes the fact that the 
electronic industry—highly concentrated in 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut—is 
capable of producing controls, teaching aids, 
medical electronic equipment and the like. 

But as Arthur Barber, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Arms Control, noted 
recently in a speech to an areospace industry 
conference: 

“In our recent studies on the creation of 
new industries, we found that while new 
inventions and ideas were essential to the 
evolution of new products, (the ideas) are in 
abundant supply. 

“The critical element may not be scientists 
but investment bankers with risk capital and 
sound business management.” 

In the same speech, Barber noted that, 
instead of trying to compete with existing 
commercial companies, defense-oriented in- 
dustrles should try to create new markets. 

The Pentagon, he said, has created a mar- 
ket for ballistic missiles and has, as a result, 
Spurred a new market for civilian space 
Vehicles. 

Said Barber: “The question is not whether 
the Government can create a market. It can. 
The question is whether the Government can 
or should create a market which will improve 
the lives of American citizens. 

“In my opinion, the responsibility for the 
Creation of these new markets must He with 
industry and the private sector of our econ- 
omy but there is no question that the 
executive branch of the Government can 
and will help when it is appropriate to do so. 

“What Government institutions should 
Contribute to these important tasks?” 
[From the Elmira (N. I.) Star-Gazette, May 

, 1964] 

Sworps INTO PLowsHares: GOVERNMENT ROLE 
IN FINANCING CIVILIAN TECHNOLOGY A Puz- 
ZLER—ParT III 

(By Edmund B. Lambeth) 


Wasuincton.—When Uncle Sam eventually 
turns thumbs up or down to funds for a 
Supersonic „ he will have decided 
Much more than whether the first mach 2 
Commercial passengers are French, British, 
Russian, or American. 

At issue are some 40,000 to 60,000 new jobs 
countrywide, about $3 to $4.6 billion in for- 
eign markets, and roughly 85 billion in new 
domestic spending by aircraft and engine 
manufacturers and their subsuppliers. 

The decision, now in the hands of Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara and a coterie of 
his expert aids, could mean the difference, 
Say, between job security and job doubts 
from Hartford, Conn., to Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
to San Diego, Calif. 

More than any other example, the Euro- 
DPean-American-Russian race to build a su- 
Personic transport illustrates the deeper 
Meaning of the current debate over how de- 
Tense firms can diversify to meet the upcom- 
ing changes in the pattern of Pentagon pro- 
Curement. 

Pentagon officials claim that with a strong- 
demand economy, aerospace firms (with a 
Tew exceptions) can adjust without serious 

to an expected dip or plateau in 
spending for strategic hardware. 
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But they have no answers—and don't feel 
they should have—for the more fundamental 
questions: 

To what extent should the Federal Gov- 
ernment fund the application of new tech- 
nology—much of it spawned by defense re- 
quirements—to unmet civilian needs such as 
rapid transit for New York-NewJersey-Con-~ 
necticut, or hydrofoil ships along the Hudson 
River, or smog and pollution control? 

More important, who should decide which 
project to fund and at what point a company 
or group of companies should turn to Wash- 
ington for money? 

And how would the democratic mechanism 
of the mass market influence product choices 
when the commodity on sale is not toothpaste 
but a huge, multi-billion-dollar mass transit 
system? 

Some economists believe that finding firm 
answers to these questions will generate a 
political debate dwarfing the New Deal con- 
troversy in its meaning for the role of the 
Federal Government in the economy. 

The communications satellite filibuster, 
the supersonic transport dilemma and the 
railroad work rules dispute are striking ex- 
amples of that possibility. But there are 
other, less dramatic examples. 

Item: The Commerce Department's Office 
of Science and Technology, headed by J. Her- 
bert Hollomon, is awaiting Budget Bureau 
approval of a bill that would establish a 
State-Federal technical service—a sort of in- 
dustrial extension service patterned after the 
agricultural experiment station idea. 

Congress twice turned a buzz saw at the 
idea when Hollomon asked for pilot project 
funds. He is hopeful of a more favorable 
response once local initiative and State cost- 
sharing provisions are spelled out in enabling 
legislation. 

Item: Anticipating the problem, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce has named a commit- 
tee—chaired by Michael Michaelis, Washing- 
ton manager of Arthur D. Little, Inc.—to de- 
fine yardsticks for deciding the Government's 
role in funding the commercial application 
of new technology. 

Item: Congress is mulling over bill that 
would set up commissions on automation 
(sponsored by Senator Jacos K. Javirs, Re- 
publican, of New York); on application of 
technology to unmet civilian needs (by Sen- 
ator PR A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan); 
and on arms industry conversion (by Sena- 
tor Greorce McGovern, Democrat, of South 
Dakota) 4 

An administration-backed bill, given a 
good chance of passing one day, would estab- 
lish a commission that, in large part, would 
perform all three functions. 

Item: Lawrence A. Hyland, vice president 
of Hughes Aircraft Co., said in congressional 
testimony that some type of Federal-private 
organization is needed to deal with the prob- 
lems of arms conversion and civilian tech- 
nology funding. Said Hyland: 

“Such an instrumentality cannot be mere 
window dressing with powers limited to aca- 
demic recommendations, funded with noble 
motives and staffed with amateur do- 
gooders.. 

“The job to be done is perhaps the most 
complex, forward looking, and important un- 
dertaking in which the United States will be 
engaged in the foreseeable future.” 

The issue of funding civilian technology is 
linked intimately with the defense budget. 

Sixty-five percent of all research and de- 
vlopment (R. & D.) work performed in the 
United States is financed by contracts with 
or grants from the Federal Government, 
chiefly the Pentagon. Privately funded R. & 
D. has declined from 47 percent in 1954 to 35 
percent in 1962, and is still going down. 

Largely as a result of this trend, there are 
“research starved” industries such as hous- 
ing, machine tools, transport and textiles. 

In a study for the Pentagon, Murray L. 
Weidenbaum, senior economist for the Stan- 
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ford Research Institute, proposed a tax re- 
bate to help shift research from defense to 
“underresearched” nondefense industries. 

He also suggests for nondefense firms an 
aid program similar to the program in which 
the Interior Department now finances min- 
ing exploration and is repaid from future 
corporate discoveries. 

According to John H. Rubel, former As- 
Sistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Engineering, the Pentagon's highly special- 
ized R. & D, projects include “many which 
have little or no direct, near-term applica- 
tion“ to these industries. 

Even though there are “spinoffs,” such 
as the diesel locomotive, and the nuclear 
reactor, they are not, in Rubel's view, the 
chief contribution of Pentagon R. & D. to 
civilian uses. 

Said Rubel, in a speech that pointed up the 
emerging new politics of technology: 

“Perhaps our new found ability to combine 
a great diversity of scientific and technical 
skills and disciplines to make a massive as- 
sault on very large scale problems will turn 
out to be a social innovation of even greater 
consequence in the long run than the sel- 
entific and technical innovations on which 
most of our attention is generally focused. 

“This may be the ‘spillover’ of greatest 
national and social consequence, once it can 
be used. There is no doubt that the develop- 
ment of this new capability has endowed us 
as a Nation with new powers. 

“The question remains open: How can 
this new social invention be used outside 
the space and defense sector to which it is 
presently so largely confined?” 


Calendar of Events at the National Gallery 
of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events at the National 
Gallery of Art: 

NATIONAL GALLERY oF ART—CALENDAR OP 
Events, May 1964 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 2p.m.to10p.m. Admission is free 
to the gallery and to all programs sched- 
uled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collections, 
with gifts from other donors, are located on 
the main floor. The Widener collection of 
decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

New reproductions: Color postcards. 
Pieter de Hooch, “A Dutch Courtyard"; 
Murillo, “A Girl and Her Duenna;” Raphael, 
“The Small Cowper Madonna“; Tiepolo, 
“Madonna of the Goldfinch.” Five cents 
each, postpaid, 

Color reproductions, 11 by 14 inches. Mag- 
nasco, “The Baptism of Christ“; Domenico 
Veneziano, "St. John in the Desert“; Cézanne, 
“Vase of Flowers.” Twenty-five cents each, 
postpaid. 

New publication: National Gallery of Art, 

„D. O., by John Walker, director; 
116 color and 250 black and white illustra- 
tions, 6½ by 8% inches, 347 pages, cloth- 
bound, $7.50 postpaid. l 

Concerts: The gallery's 2lst American 
music festival will open on May 3 and con- 
tinue through June 7. 
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Lectour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use In hearing these lectour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday 11 a.m., to 4 p.m., Sunday 
4 pm., to pm. 

MONDAY, APRIL 27 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 3 

Painting of the week: Hubert Robert. 
“The Old Bridge“ (Samuel H. Kress collec- 
tion), gallery 53, Tuesday through Saturday, 
12 and 2; Sunday, 3:80 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Theater and festival in 
art. Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; 
Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday. 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Society and Painting in 
17th Century Holland.” Guest speaker: 
Horst Gerson, Director, Netherlands Institute 
for Art History, The Hague, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: 21st American music 
festival. Alabama quartet, east garden 
court, 8. 

MONDAY, MAY 4 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 10 

Painting of the week: Whistler. “The 
White Girl” (Harris Whittemore collection), 
gallery 71, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Neo-classicism, ro- 
manticism, and realism. Rotunda, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture; Art as Creating and Mak- 
ing.” Guest speaker: Milton C. Nahm, pro- 
_ fessor of philosophy, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: 21st American music 
festival; David Burge, pianist; east garden 
court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, MAY 11 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 17 

Painting of the week: Renoir, Odalisque“ 
(Chester Dale collection) gallery 84, Tuesday 
through Saturday 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 
6:30. 

Tour of the week: Impressionism. Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1; Sunday 
2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The ‘Church’ and the 
‘Synagogue’ in Medieval Iconography.“ 
Guest speaker: Wolfgang Seiferth, professor 
of German language and literature, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C., lecture hall, 4, 

Sunday concert: 21st American Music 
Festival: Robert Sprenkle, oboe; Francis 
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Tursi, viola; Armand Basile, piano; east 
garden court, 8. 
MONDAY, MAY 18 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 24 


Painting of the week: Holbein, the Young- 
er, “Edward VI as a Child” (Mellon collec- 
tion), gallery 39, Tuesday through Saturday 
12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6:30, 

Tour of the week: Post-Impressionism. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1; Sun- 
day 2:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Story of Stained 
Glass From Iran to Coventry.” Speaker: 
Raymond 8. Stites, curator of education, 
National Gallery of Art, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: 21st American Music 
Festival: National Gallery Orchestra, Richard 
Bales, conductor, east garden court, 8. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 
MONDAY, MAY 25, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 31 

Painting of the week: Van Dyck, Philip, 
Lord Wharton (Mellon collection) gallery 
42, Tuesday through /Thursday, and Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Twentieth-century 
painting. Rotunda, Tuesday through Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Friday, 1; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: The New Churches of 
Europe.“ Guest speaker: G. E. Kidder 
Smith, author and architect, lecture hall. 4. 

Sunday concert: Twenty-first American 
Music Festival: Joel Krosnick, cellist; How- 
ard Lebow, planist; east garden court, 8. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for. printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSTONA, RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for ‘single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mcm- 
bers of Congress to purchase ts from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
3 (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. . 


Antitrust Decision Aids Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent that a letter to me 
from Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
Pendent Business, together with other 
Materials, be printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp. Mr. Burger comments on 
& recent antitrust decision rendered by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit. A decision of major importance 
to small business, it marks out a line of 
antitrust concern first dealt with by the 
Senate Small Business Committee as 
early as 1941. 

The long time that it takes the courts 
to finally confront and decide unresolved 
issues of large significance to our free 
enterprise system certainly reinforces the 
Wisdom of the proposal (S. Res. 30) to 
Bive the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee the authority to report legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
attachments were ordered to he printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., April 30, 1964. 
Re Senate Resolution 30. 
Hon, KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dran Senator KEATING: A short while 
you made a major address on the floor 
Of the Senate as to the need for the Senate 
Tules, and the Senate itself, to act on this 
Major resolution that would give long over- 
due recognition to the Senate Small Busi- 
Ress Committee to have the power to report 
Corrective legislation. 

You are to be congratulated that you were 
dus of the first cosponsors on the resolution, 
January 15, 1963. 

If there was ever concluding argument 
Of the need for action by the Senate on this 
You will note the attached which refers to 
a major decision of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
Peals, Seventh Circuit, in Chicago a few days 
&go, where large factors in major industry 
Were involved. 

Bear in mind there are similar cases pend- 
aoe between other majors in those same in- 


first time in 1941 by the Senate Small 
ess Committee, which report was con- 
curred in by all members of that committee 
pon. James E. Murray, chairman, 
M. Mead, Tom Stewart, Arthur Os; 
. pper and 
Robert A. Taft. 
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Twenty-three years have rolled by, and 
as one authority stated yesterday: “A busi- 
ness lifetime passed and still that committee 
is powerless, or its hands tied to bring the 
needed relief.” 

Note the findings of the court in part: 
“It is evident that the service station dealer 
is more of an economic serf than a business- 
man free to purchase the tires, batteries, ac- 
cessories of his choice.” 

The pattern is following through most 
major industries today. 

You will be doing an invaluable service 
for small business to have this communica- 
tion and the enclosures appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. We 
are sure that small business of this Nation 
will welcome your action, and particularly 
our membership in the Empire State, all in- 
dependent businesses numbering 11,709. 

Thanking you for your usual cooperation 
in behalf of small business over the many 
years. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


In its weekend ruling, the circuit court in 
a lengthy and detailed opinion, declared that 
“the heart of this case is the economic power 
Atlantic possesses over its service station 
dealers. 

“Ostensibly,” the court added, “they are 
independent businessmen, but behind the 
legalistic facade of independence there exists 
a servitude caused by the coercive pressures 
which Atlantic exerts upon its dealers. 

“The keystone of the actual relationship 
between Atlantic and its dealers is the lease 
and the equipment loan contract with their 
short term and cancellation provisions. 

“Without repeating all of the components 
of the relationship, it is evident that the 
service station dealer is more of an economic 
serf than a businessman free to purchase the 
TBA of his choice. 

“We believe the commission, in evaluating 
the evidence, correctly found that if a deal- 
er wishes to continue in good standing with 
the company and retain his lease or contract, 
it is advantageous that he carry sponsored 
TBA.“ 


From THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENT Business, WasHiInoron, D.C. 


George J. Burger. vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, today 
hailed the decision of the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, April 24, in the Federal 
Trade Commission against Goodyear-Atlan- 
tic Refining case as a signal victory for 
small business. In this, the court ruled 
that tire-battery-accessory arrangements 
between the rubber company and the 
oll company are in restraint of trade 
and in nature. In fact, the court 
held; “It is evident that the service station 
dealer is more of an economic serf than a 
businessman free to purchase the TBA of his 
choice.” 

Mr. Burger says that this decision, 1f not 
appealed, will free the Nation's 300,000 in- 
dependent service station ‘operators to pur- 
chase their tire, battery, and accessory 
products from suppliers of their own choice, 
on a competitive price-quality basis. At the 
same time, it will open up this increasingly 
important market to independents, includ- 
ing smaller manufacturers of these items. 


The federation vice president declared that 
this court ruling is right in line with the 
overall sense of the entire federation mem- 
bership when polled on the underlying is- 
sue. He recalls that in a policy-setting poll 
on the question: “Are you for or against the 
Justice ent enforcing the Sherman 
and Clayton Antitrust Acts to break manu- 
facturer control over independent dealers 
(example: manufacturer use of pressure to 
dictate what products dealers may handle)?“ 
The membership voted 93 percent for, 6 per- 
cent against, and 1 percent no opinion, 

These rubber company-oll company tie-in 
arrangements were first disclosed in Senate 
Small Business Committee print No, 3, is- 
sued in 1941, on which Mr. Burger worked 
closely with the committee, and the findings 
in that committee print have now been con- 
firmed by the decision of the U.S, Seventh 
Court of Appeals in Chicago, 


Effects of Garrison Diversion on North 
Dakota Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12,1964 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, Garrison diversion is a 
project long awaited and much needed 
by North Dakotans. We have given up 
a half million acres of the best land in 
the western part of our State for reser- 
voirs so that downstream States may 
benefit. 

Under the Missouri Basin compre- 
hensive plan of development of 1944, also 
known as the Pick-Sloan plan, North 
Dakota was to have been compensated 
for this loss of land by the development 
of the Garrison diversion project to ir- 
rigate certain areas and, equally im- 
portant, to provide an adequate water 
supply for our municipalities. 

Laurel D. Loftsgard, professor of agri- 
cultural economics of the North Dakota 
State University, has presented an in- 
teresting paper on the effects of Garri- 
son diversion on our agriculture, which 
I submit today for the information of 
my colleagues: 

EFFECTS or Garrison Diversion ON NORTH 
DAKOTA AGRICULTURE * 


(By Laurel D. Loftagard, professor of agri- 
cultural economics) 

Regardless of the approach used in analyz- 
ing economic considerations associated with 
Garrison diversion, I think it's quite impor- 
tant that we don't lose sight of the overall 
project situation of costs and benefits. I'm 
referring to the aces of fertile bottom lands 


1 Prepared for presentation at annual 
meeting of Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, Grand Forks, N. Dak., Apr. 6, 1964. 
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and high-quality grazing lands that have 
been lost due to the construction of Gar- 
rison and Oahe Dams. The inundation of 
these lands is resulting in annual income 
losses of a minimum of $10 million to nearly 
$20 million, depending on the land use that 
may have been developed. 

The major benefits normally cited from 
development projects such as Garrison Dam 
are (a) low-cost power, (b) flood control, (c) 
irrigation and conservation, (d) recreation, 
and (e) navigation. 

A majority of the benefits from low-cost 
power and flood control accrue to areas, 
States, and industries that are south and 
east of North Dakota. Also, the problem of 
riverbank erosion is creating a continuing 
loss to adjacent agricultural areas, rather 
than benefiting them, Recreation and navi- 
gation considerations are of very minor im- 

because recreation uses of Gar- 
rison Reservoir are very slowly being devel- 
oped and navigation benefits do not exist 
for the North Dakota economy. 

This leaves us then with irrigation as being 
the major real and tangible benefits for the 
North Dakota economy. As yet, these bene- 
fits are based on hopes of a diversion project 
that is undeveloped. 

My assignment here is to briefly bring 
out the impacts of Garrison diversion on the 
agricultural economy. To do this, I'm going 
to look at various aspects such as land use, 
size of farm, labor, income, and the idea of 
increasing production when food is already 
in surplus. 

Land use: From our rather limited experi- 
ence with irrigation and changes in land use 
as irrigation waters become available, it 
would seem that the predominant and most 
profitable land use under irrigation is pro- 
duction of row and forage crops. Tame hay, 
corn, sugarbeets, potatoes, and various spe- 
cialty crops are some specific examples. This 
means that irrigation as compared to dryland 
farming in this area tends to change the 
emphasis from cash grain production to 
specialty crops and livestock production. 
And for a State such as ours, the significance 
of this change in land use has several im- 
plications not only for the individual farmer 
but also for his community and the State. 
The most important implication is probably 
the fact that irrigation development on his 
land allows much greater flexibility in his 
farming operations. In other words, he will 
have new production alternatives or new 
enterprises that he can consider, and so be 
in a position to more readily adjust his 
farming operations to the demands of the 
consumer as expressed through the pricing 
mechanism in the market. One of the most 
critical conditions for North Dakota drylond 
farmers is their heavy dependence on c.ch 
grain production with crop yields extremely 
vulnerable to the relatively low and season- 
ally erratic amounts of rainfall, and with 
level of income directly related to payment 
and price provisions included in existing 
Government farm programs, 

In terms of land use, irrigation would thus 
have a twofold effect of helping these con- 
ditions I've just cited. First, it would al- 
low more stable production and make in- 
come more dependent on management prac- 


Farm size: It would seem that the net 
effect of irrigation development on farm 


farms in the potentially irrigable areas is 
from 600 to 700 acres. The maximum num- 
ber of acres to be irrigated on the majority 
of these farms will be 160 acres. However, 
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this amount of irrigation creates the oppor- 
tunity for vertical on or more inten- 
sive land use such that total net farm income 
can be increased on the same rather 
than having to expand the volume of busi- 
ness by adding extra acres. The result is 
that there is much less incentive to increase 
acreage, and farm size will tend to remain 
about the same. 

Labor and employment: As irrigation is 
integrated with dryland farming operations, 
total labor requirements are increased from 
about 50 percent to over 100 percent. These 
increased demands for labor stem from the 
irrigation process itself and from increased 
numbers of livestock. At the present time, 
the increased labor requirements will be met 
on many farms without hiring any outside“ 
help because operator and family labor is 
often underemployed in a straight dryland 
operation. On other farms, extra labor will 
be needed. 

The impacts on this total labor and em- 
ployment situation are: 

1. The tendency for off-farm work will be 
less. 

2. Operator and family labor earnings will 
increase from the farm business. This means 
that farm people will not be as vigorously 
competing with nonfarm people for off-farm 
jobs. 

3. Some additional job opportunities will 
be made available, at least on a seasonal 
basis. 

Income: Net farm returns are expected to 

increase from 50 percent to 100 percent when 
irrigation is added. The exact increase de- 
pends, of course, on the amount irrigated, 
the particular crops grown, and the type of 
livestock kept. A grade-A dairy enterprise, 
for example, may give higher returns to the 
added forage production than a beef cow 
herd. 
In addition to higher income, the stability 
of income also will be significantly enhanced. 
Results from some of our own research 
studies indicated that irrigation as compared 
to dryland farming increased the stability of 
crop yields by 44 percent, increased the 
stability of net income by 18 percent, and in- 
creased the returns per $100 of all costs by 
24 percent. I think these figures point up 
some real significant influences of irrigation. 
The implications are fairly obvious, namely, 
that as the overall risk and uncertainty are 
reduced, the chances for business survival 
and economic well-being are improved be- 
cause of a higher and more stable average 
return to resource use. 

Economic justification: Finally, let's look 
at the question of increasing the output of 
food when we already have more than we 
can eat, sell, or give away. 

I've already indicated that the composition 
of agricultural output will emphasize com- 
modities such as beef that rank relatively 
high in consumer demand. This is true in 
general and over time, even though the pres- 
ent beef situation may cast some doubts on 
the validity of this statement. Even so, it is 
naive to gage the needs of irrigation de- 
yelopment projects on the present food sup- 
ply situation. On this basis, there is little 
or no need for most reclamation projects. 

In addition to shifting production em- 
phasis to the kind of output that has a 
relatively higher demand, the basic economic 
justification is more nearly alined with costs 
of production and efficiency of resource use. 
Several of these efficiencies have been iden- 
tified as we've discussed the individual fac- 
tors of land use, farm size, labor, and income. 
I've tried to point out how these efficiencies 
emerge as irrigation is integrated with dry- 
land farming. The essence of this is that 
Irrigation can be classified as a gain in tech- 
nology whereby per unit costs of production 
are reduced and economic growth is en- 
couraged. Accordingly, there is little eco- 
nomic justification for not approving a 
project such as Garrison diversion because 
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of surplus production. This sort of reason- 
ing is the same as saying that agricultural 
research should be stopped because it leads 
to technological developments that in turn 
create increased output. 

To make this point a little more clear, 
let's consider a different example of tech- 
nology such as fertilizer, which is one of 
the major contributors to the agricultural 
surplus. Also, it has been very significant 
in reducing per unit costs of production. 
In short, use of commercial fertilizer is a 
technological development consistent with 
increased efficiency of resource use, and so- 
ciety is better off because of it. 

Surplus production is a problem in man- 
aging the supply of output or the overall 
capacity to produce; it is not a problem of 
production efflicency because increases in 
efficiency are as important to economic 
growth in agriculture as in nonagricultural 
industries, Restraining technology and eco- 
nomic efficiencies is contrary to the dictates 
of progress. 

Looking ahead: Another point of no im- 
mediate concern but of potential importance 
is the demand and cost for producing food 
in the decades ahead. The frequency of 
expected land-use changes in this country 
will affect the optimum location of produc- 
tion. Also, the projected population explo- 
sion on the world level will challenge any 
conceivable advancements in technology to 
supply adequate food and fiber in the dec- 
ades ahead, 

In these terms, an agricultural production 
potential created by projects, such as Gar- 
rison diversion, becomes a part of our eco- 
nomic and military reserve. But this type 
of reserve must be planned for well in ad- 
vance of anticipated need because of the 
time involved not only to develop the re- 
sources but also to educate farmers in the 
technical aspects of their use. These, then. 
are some of the reasons for placing high 
priority on the development of the Garrison 
diversion project. 


UAW Survey of Status of Studebaker 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, when the 
Studebaker Corp. announced late 
year that its production of automobiles 
in South Bend, Ind., would cease, this 
northern Indiana community suffered a 
severe economic shock. Nearly 7,000 
hourly rated employees, plus many oth- 
ers, lost their jobs, and immediate pros- 
pects for improvement seemed bleak. 

Despite this major industrial loss, I am 
happy to report that much has been done 
to relieve the disastrous effects of such 4 
sudden onslaught of unemployment. 
Government agencies at the Fede 
State, and local level, as well as labor 
unions, industrial representatives, civic 
groups, and many individuals joined to 
seek new employment opportunities and 
to improve the conditions of those wh? 
almost overnight were deprived of their 
regular income. 

Recently Local No. 5 of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers conducted a careful 
survey of the status of former Studebaker 
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Corp. employees 5 months after the fac- 
tory had closed. This study, based on 
questionnaires processed at the Univer- 
Sity of Notre Dame, illustrates the re- 
markable progress that has been made in 
less than half a year, but also points out 
that much yet remains to be done. I ask 
Unanimous consent that this informative 
document be printed in full in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UAW Sovzvey or STATUS or STUDEBAKER EM- 

PLOYErs 5 MONTHS AFTER PLANT CLOSING 

APRIL 24, 1964 


This employment status survey is another 
step in the union’s campaign to overcome 
the disastrous effects of the Studebaker 
Plant closing. 

Since the announcement was made on the 
9th of December last year that automobile 
Production in South Bend would stop, the 
local union officers, along with many of the 
international union officials, have been 
Working continuously to offset the effects of 
eee of our local No, 5 mem- 


With the help of governmental agencies 
at every level we have been able to alleviate 
Much of the suffering and hardship that 
Normally follows this kind of catastrophe 
but most of the job still remains to be done. 

Our survey is for the purpose of determin- 
ing progress and to give us n realistic picture 
of what the position is today. 

There are several areas in the survey that 
indicate that a much greater effort needs 
to be made if we are to avoid some very criti- 
Cal hardships in the very near future. One is 
the fact that so many people are exhausting 
Unemployment compensation, and another 
is that the job retraining program is not able, 
under the present arrangement, to take care 
Of anything more than a small fraction of 
those who need retraining. 

Another matter of great concern is that 
Our people are being forced to drop their 
health insurance at a rapidly increasing rate 
Of dropouts. Less than one-third of our 
laid off members are covered at this time. 
This means that unless something can be 
done very soon there will be a major crisis In 
health needs in our community. 

The survey shows that our people have 
Covered a good portion of the Midwest in 
their search for-jobs but that with the ex- 
Ception of those who have high skills, not 
Many have been successful in obtaining sub- 
Stantial employment. 

The three new companies that are moving 
Into former Studebaker buildings will pro- 
Vide some jobs but only a small fraction of 
those needed—and, even these will not be 
avallable to any great extent for several 
Months yet. 

These new companies have demonstrated 
& very enlightened and favorable attitude 
on the hiring of people between 45 and 60 
Years of age. We are sorry to report that 
this has not been so well shown by many 
of the other employers in the community. 

It is our considered opinion that while 
What has been done up to date to help the 
Unemployed has proved beneficial and en- 
Couraging, we must still have a great deal 
more if we are to avold a vast amount of 
long-range suffering and hardship. 

We believe that unemployment benefits 
Should be extended—that social security 
needs to be expanded to take care of this 
type of situation because we are sure that 
many others are going to occur around the 
Country, 


It is very apparent that the present job 
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retraining program needs to be enlarged and 
speeded up. The present program for the 
50- to 60-year-old group, known as Able, 
will be one of the best aids to our problem 
that has been put into effect as yet, but it too 
must be stepped up greatly if it is to meet 
our pressing needs. 

The facts and figures in the employment 
status survey clearly indicate that the 
largest and most difficult part of solving the 
Studebaker plant closing problem still lays 
ahead of us, 

This report is based on data from a ques- 
tionnaire that was sent to all hourly rated 
Studebaker employees who were on the pay- 
roll in November of 1963, and from informa- 
tion supplied by the Studebaker Corp., the 
Indiana Employment Security Division, the 
Vocational Education Department of South 
Bend schools, and the Benefit Trust Life In- 
surance Co. 

Dr. Frank Fahey, head of Notre Dame's 
Department of Sociology, processed the in- 
formation on the questionnaires at the uni- 
versity's computing center. 

We extend our sincere thanks to all of 
those who have helped make this survey of 
the Studebaker employment situation possi- 
ble. 

The questionnaire was titled: “Employ- 
ment Status Survey,” and went to all of the 
more than 6,800 hourly rated employees who 
were at work last November. 

Some 4,200 responded but, due to a dead- 
line to complete the computations, only 
3,973 of the forms could be used. The ques- 
tionnaires that came in late do not change 
the percentages by any appreciable amount, 

Approximately 100 of the mailings were 
returned because the individuals had left no 
forwarding addresses and several were re- 
ported as deceased. 

The 3,973 used in this report amounts to 
58 percent of the total. 

The data from the questionnaires are 
presented in tables as it came from the Notre 
Dame Computing Center. Where it is ap- 
plicable, information from other sources 


follow each table, 


Taste 1—Age of Studebaker employees and 
ex employees 


Total. oe 9 — 3, 973 


3,973 
Based on the 58 percent returned ques- 
tionnaires the 1,526 now working represents 
approximately 2,700. The 2,356 not working 
represents approximately 4,009. 
Taste 3.—Where are you working? 


The Studebaker Corp. reports that there 

are 870 hourly rated employees now work- 

This amount will be reduced to ap- 
proximately 250 by Oct. 1. 
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Tant 4.—Number of unemployment benefits 
left 


Totals Jolson Se yest 3. 978 
Tam 5.— I/ compensation exhausted, when 
can you reappiy? 

Answer: 


Cannot reapply— 66 
Within 3 months. 


r e.. 


1 The South Bend office of the Indiana Em- 
ployment Security Division reports that 640 
have now exhausted their benefits and 700 
to 800 more will be exhausted by the end of 
June. They say that in many cases new 
claims can be filed around July 1. 


Taste 6,—Are you taking job retraining? 


S AR E N SETS EF —— — — 1138 
kt PEFR nS SNE STATE A NIRS Se ee A 3. 450 
NM son be oreo ASNA E i PS 376 

irc ias esac wpisinkaaeaciog 3,973 


‘Indiana Employment Security Division 
reports that 181 laid off Studebaker em- 
ployees are now participating in retraining 
courses, 


Taste 7,—Are you retired? 


By Oct. 1 some 1,050 will be able to 
retire, but since many of these will be under 
age 62, and therefore not eligible for social 
security, no close figure of actual retirements 
can be projected. 


TABLE 8.—Are you scheduled for retraining? 


OM aaa = catia ——— tas — 7448 
S — Seven crease ere n 
No answer A 

eee ee e 


South Bend school vocational education 
reports only enough Federal funds to train 
a small percentage of those that want re- 


training 
TABLE 9—Do you want retraining? 
en RN ht A A 11, 673 
NOs ond „ 1, 153 
r 1. 147 
ECC 3. 973 


*The 1,673 represents 42 percent of the 
3,973; 42 percent of 6,800—2,850. 


Tam x 10.—Do you carry BTL insurance? * 


The local BTL office shows that only ap- 
proximately 1,700 out of the 6,000 laid off 
still have the group insurance protection. 
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Taste 11—Number oj school age dependents? 


1 These figures do not include spouses, children not in 
school, or other dependents. 

1 Total number of school-age dependents. The ratio 
of 82 schoolchildren per 100 laid-off employees means 
9200 the total for the 6,800 would be approximately 

The greatest percentage of responses to the 
Employment Status Survey questionnaires 
came from—the higher age groups—those 
employed in the South Bend area—those 
interested in taking retraining. 

Excluding the 870 still working at Stude- 
baker the responses from those who have 
found other jobs comes largely from the 
skilled trades people—the ones ordinarily 
referred to as higher skilled production 
workers—and the lower age group. 

As the result of this survey several of the 
findings are to be investigated further and 
will be reported on later. 


Bill Doherty’s Career as Ambassador: A 
Dazzling Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, when 
President John F. Kennedy, 18 months 
ago, appointed, as the first US. 
Ambassador to Jamaica, a distinguished 
resident of Maryland and a distinguished 
leader of labor, Mr. William C. Doherty, 
there were some who had misgivings. 

Nobody who knew Bill Doherty had 
any doubts about the wisdom of the ap- 
pointment. Those in both Houses of the 
Congress who knew him and had worked 
with him for many years, felt the ap- 
pointment was an excellent one. Lead- 
ers of organized labor applauded the 
selection, because they knew that Bill 
Doherty, president of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers and one of 
the senior vice presidents of the AFI 
CIO, had been for many years, a most 
effective diplomat in the delicate and 
extremely important field of interna- 
tional labor. 

But, there are always some people who 
question any and all innovations. After 
all, never before in the history of the 
United States had a leader of organized 
labor been selected for a diplomatic post. 
Jamaica, a bastion of pro-United States 
sentiment in the seething Caribbean, 
was also a brandnew, emerging nation, 
filled with the same sensitivities and the 
same vibrant national pride that char- 
acterizes all young nations when they 
first achieve independence. There were 
those who felt that the job required a 
professional diplomat rather than an in- 
spired amateur. : 
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After 18 months of service, Mr. Speak- 
er, Bill Doherty has returned to his 
homeland to resume private life. He 
has left behind him a solid record of 
diplomatic achievement. He won the 
hearts, the minds, and the support of 
the Jamaican people, and when he and 
his wonderful wife left Kingston last 
month, there were those on the dock 
who wept openly at his departure. 

The principal reason that Bill Doherty 
returned to the United States was to 
help his friend, Senator Danret B. 
BREWSTER, of Maryland, in the presiden- 
tial primary on May 19. He resigned so 
he would be free to support a great Presi- 
dent, Lyndon B. Johnson, against those 
who would invade Maryland with ideas 
and ideologies foreign to everything he 
stands for. 

Excerpts from a front-page headline 
story from the Star, one of Jamaica's 
leading newspapers, dated April 25, 1964, 
stated: 


The Star learns that the primary reason 
for Mr. Doherty’s resignation in his desire 
to assist Democrat Senator DAN BREWSTER 
in his campaign to be a presidential elector 
for Maryland. 

» . » * . 


Mr. Doherty stands foursquare behind 
President Johnson and the civil rights legis- 
lation, and will no doubt be very active in 
the forthcoming campaign. 


The extent of the love and respect with 
which the Jamaicans hold Bill Doherty 
is reflected in the editorial comments 
which accompanied his departure from 
their shores. Typical was this editorial 
from the Voice of Jamaica: 

Mr. Doherty stands in a class by himself. 
* * * With innate courtesy and skill, born 
of his genuine liking for people, Mr. Doherty 
soon endeared himself to all classes by his 
friendly contacts. His genuine interest in 
the country and its people has been shown 
by his eagerness to do in his 
Official capacity to help the young nation 
in every way, and, if all were told, the amount 
and quality of his assistance would be a 
revelation to the general public. 


The editorial went on to praise the Am- 
bassador’s wife, Mrs. Gertrude Doherty, 
“whose unassuming dignity was un- 
doubtedly of immense assistance,” as well 
as his daughter, “the charming and viva- 
cious Miss (Peggy) Doherty. 

In the Daily Gleaner, another influ- 
ential Jamaican newspaper, the widely 
read commentator and columnist, Wil- 
liam Strong, had this to say: 

If Bill Doherty had memorized Dale Carne- 
gie’s famous book, How To Win Friends and 
Influence People,” he could not have been a 
greater success as America’s first Ambassa- 
dor to a country that is, frankly, still leery 
about Americans. On the social and 
civic scene he has associated himself with 
everything Jamaican, official and unofficial. 
When he wasn’t around, he was missed, 
His speeches have been no empty, platitudi- 
nous doubletalk. They have been simple, 
homespun, lucid, sincere—straight from the 
heart—and now and again, from the shoul- 
der. He and the Prime Minister de- 
veloped an early friendship that has been 
more than official. They became bosom pals, 
and haye remained that way. Whoever 
succeeds him will need big shoes, and a heart 
to match. 


Vere Johns, the top columnist for the 
Star, was equally enthusiastic: 
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Unlike former Consuls General, there are 
few people in this island who do not know 
that Bill Doherty is the American Am- 
bassador. He has made friends by the score 
and acquaintances by the thousands. The 
assistance which he gave to Jamaica’s econ- 
omy has been outstanding, and largely 
through his influence and his love of Ja- 
maica. May God go with you and bring you 
back to our shores one day soon. Jamaica's 
welcome mat will always be laid out for you, 
good friend. 


All the stories about the departing 
Ambassador emphasized his deep reli- 
gious faith and his sincere and devout 
practice of that faith. This general ap- 
probation was particularly notable, since 
the Roman Catholic Church is is dis- 
tinctly a minority in Jamaica. 

Catholic Opinion, the official diocesan 
paper in Kingston, added these com- 
ments the general chorus of commenda- 
tion: 

Mr. Doherty sought eagerly, and received, 
the warm friendliness and cooperation of 
our Government. Though not a professional 
diplomat, very few facets of our political and 
economic life missed his zealous attention; 
no area of the island was neglected by him. 
With graciousness he was received in our 
towns and villages. In cooperation with the 
U.S. AID mission here, and with the volun- 
teers of the U.S. Peace Corps, the Ambas- 
sador charted a policy of mutual self-help 
that will influence the next few decades of 
Jamaica’s relationship with the West. More 
Jamaican people are housed, areas of Ja- 
malca's green lands are engineered, and in- 
stitutions of Jamaica's children are en- 
riched by the workmanlike procedures of 
Mr. Doherty's office. Mr. Doherty and bis 
charitable wife have enriched the island 
with their quiet courtesies. They have set 
a benchmark of competence and quality: 
His Government has now been placed under 
an embarrassment. They must give us an- 
other Mr. Doherty. } 


The favorable comments on the ac- 
complishments of Ambassador Bill Do- 
herty would fill up many pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

His performance has been a tremen- 
dous credit to the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, which he led for more 
than 20 years. It has been a tremendous 
credit to the entire labor movement of 
the free world. It has been a tremen- 
dous credit to the Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministration, and, most important of all, 
it has been a tremendous credit to the 
United States of America, which he rep- 
resented with such unfaltering distinc- 
tion. 

It is a privilege to welcome Ambassa- 
dor Bill Doherty back home. 


Egyptian and Soviet Threats to Western 
Positions in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 
Mr. SCOTT, Mr. President, on May 4. 
I addressed the annual policy conference 
of the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee. I urged that the United 
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States stop all aid to Egypt—also known 
as the United Arab Republic—and that 
We consider providing defense arms to 
Israel. 

I pointed out on May 4 that President 
Nasser of Egypt is demanding that we 
abandon NATO bases in Libya, that he 
is sending weapons into Cyprus, and that 

War in Yemen has—as one of its ob- 
jectives—driving Great Britain out of 
Aden as a step toward Egyptian control 
Of the whole oil-rich Persian Gulf area. 

t was on May 4, 

Yesterday I read an account of Soviet 

er Khrushchev's visit to Nasser in 
Cairo, and I would like to quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the United Press 
International story: 

He [Khrushchev] also supported the de- 
Mand of United Arab Republic President Nas- 
ser that all foreign bases in north Africa be 
eliminated. He specifically condemned Brit- 
ish bases in Aden, Libya, and Cyprus. 


Mr. President, with Western positions 
of strength threatened, why are we still 
Sending foreign aid to Egypt? And why 
are we not buttressing Israel's ability to 
defend our positions? 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point the text of my remarks before 
the American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
Mittee. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remarks or U.S. SENATOR HucH Scorr Be- 
FORE AMERICAN ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Commrrrer, May 4, 1964, MayrLtower Ho- 
TEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I want to commend the American Israq 

blic Affairs Committee for many things 

A but especially for two that you are 

8 t. 

First, you are demonstrating the need for 
an informed public opinion about U.S. for- 
eign policy in the Middle East. And second, 
You are illustrating the bipartisan nature of 
Congress’ activities in that vital area of 
the world, 

A constitutional republic demands an in- 
formed citizenry and no governmental ac- 
tions, inciuding foreign policy, can be ex- 
empted from public scrutiny. Therefore I 

exception to the remark made recently 

by the visiting foreign potentate who said 

that U.S. policy in the Middle East was be- 

ing influenced by certain religious groups 
the United States. 

My answer to that—and that of my col- 
leagues, too—to that thinly veiled accusa- 
tlon is that I have spoken recently and criti- 

y on one side or another of U.S. policies 

8 South Vietnam, Malaysia, and Cuba, and 

have no idea how many, if any, constituents 
ve who may be Vietnamese, Malaysian, 
or Cuban, although I have taken their side. 

U.S. policies in the Middle East are vacil- 

and outmoded, and no constituent of 

mine needs to tell me that after 22 years 

Was n. All we need do is look at 

ms U.S. foreign aid going to Egypt and see 

hat Nasser, thus fortified with our ald. is 
with it. 

He is demanding that we abandon NATO 

in Libya. He is sending Soviet weap- 

30 into Cyprus and he has an army of 

. troops fighting in little Yemen. I 
ve heard the army is larger than that, but 

are the figures we take. 

u we Yemen war has two objectives, One 
to drive the British out of Aden and then 
ep on to grab control of the whole oil- 

Persian gulf area. 

10 2 Nasser's other objective, of course, is 

Y drive Israel into the sea. His troops in 
emen are being rotated regularly, which is 
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a standard military technique called 
“hardening.” Before he is finished he will 
have the battle-hardened army he always 
wanted—beefed up by a substantial amount 
of Soviet armor and aircraft. As recently 
as last Thursday, he told a neo-Nazi orga- 
nization that war with Israel is unavoidable. 


But our aid to Nasser continues, despite 


strong protests from many alarmed Ameri- 
cans and despite a clear mandate from Con- 
gress that U.S. aid should not go to a nation 
which is preparing for aggression against an- 
other nation that receives our aid. 

Now, Rabbi Bernstein has mentioned to 
you the fact that I was critical of the Suez 
crisis at the time. I won't go back that far, 
because time doesn't permit. That was a 
fact. 

Well, coming along to a later period, in 
1959, President Nasser angrily reacting to the 
Baghdad Pact and to the preferment of Iraq 
and its identification then with the West, re- 
tallated against London and Washington by 
letting the Russians and Russian weapons 
into the Middle East. 

Once again we vacillated. We thought we 
could buy Nasser with the Aswan Dam. And 
then we changed our minds about that. And 
some of us know how that was done and how 
many sharp words were involved on behalf 
of both parties in connection with the State 
Department. It seemed logical at that time 
to meet the Soviet threat by arms and a secu- 
rity guarantee for Israel. So it seemed to us, 

Many of us used to call the late Secretary 
of State Mr. Dulles to urge to send arms to 
Tel Aviv. That would have been a logical and 
simple course to take. It would have been a 
frank and direct answer to a growing threat. 
But instead of furnishing arms to Israel, 
Washington adopted a course of indirection. 
This was under the administration of my 
party. And the view was: Let the Israelis get 
their arms from Canada, from the French, 
from the Italians, and any other back door 
available, but not from the United States. I 
do not know who was impressed by this curi- 
ous evasion. No Arab has ever doubted that 
our economic aid has indirectly strength- 
ened Israel's defense posture, just as no 
Israeli has ever doubted that our large-scale 
economic aid to Egypt was indirectly en- 
abled Nasser to acquire weapons from the 
Soviet Union. 

In 1957, the administration brought pres- 
sure to bear on Israel to withdraw from Si- 
nal. There was even the threat of sanctions. 
And again, many of us appealed to the ad- 
ministration to take another course. We 
said before Israel withdrew from Sinai it 
ought to have some guarantees, There ought 
to be guarantees that there would not be a 
resumption of the fedayeen raids from the 
Gaza strip. And we also argued that we 
should not tolerate a resumption of the Suez 
blockade, if Israel did agree to withdraw 
from the vantage ground she had gained in 
the Suez fighting. 

In 1957, President Eisenhower did make a 
commitment on Suez. That was uttered, you 
will recall, over a television network in Feb- 
ruary. But in 1959, when Nasser reinstated 
the blockade, neither the United States nor 
the United Nations could muster sufficient 
courage or resolve to deter him. Indeed, on 
the contrary, we continued to expand aid to 
Egypt, and that led, as you will recall, toa 
strong congressional reaction in 1960. 

Again, in 1960, during the last presiden- 
tial campaign, everyone talked about the 
need for a new peace initiative. You talked 
about it. You wrote about it in a policy 
statement which you adopted at a confer- 
ence like this one. And the words “direct 
negotiations” were heard in speeches and 
written into campaign platforms. But in 
the fall of 1961, the U.S. delegation at the 
United Nations startled everyone when it 
voted against what was called the Brazzayille 
peace initiative, a resolution sponsored by 
Atricatt and Asian nations calling upon Israel 
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and the Arab States to engage in negotia- 
tions. Indeed, the only U.S. initiative we 
heard about in those years was the proposal 
that Israel open its doors to Arab refugees, 
in advance of a peace settlement and at a 
time when these refugees were being incited 
to go back to destroy the Jewish state. 

Let me, a Republican, praise this Demo- 
cratic administration for the firm stand it 
has taken in support of Israel’s water de- 
velopment. All of us hope that the Arab 
States will not fly in the face of common- 
sense. They should not deceive themselves 
into believing that the United States or any 
other great power will condone any foolish 
military or engineering ventures to prevent 
the water development either by war or waste. 
[Applause.] ri 

And while I am on the subject, since I 
really believe in a bipartisan foreign policy, 
I cannot praise the Democrats without prais- 
ing the Republicans, for it occurs to me that 
the joint Jordan-Yarmuk water development 
program was pushed by President Eisenhow- 
er, who sent the late Eric Johnston into the 
Arab States and Israel to seek agreement on 
an overall water program. 

What a blessing it would have been for the 
Arab states and Israel if this had 
been accepted and not vetoed by the Arab 

And by the way, it is not too late. 
There is no reason why it should not go for- 
ward—and we hope that good judgment will 
eventually prevail and the Arab states will 
go ahead with their own water development 
Program, in harmony with this regional de- 
velopment plan. [Applause.] 

All of us welcomed the administration's 
decision in 1962 to permit Israel to acquire 
the Hawk missile in order to enable her to 
meet the threat of Soviet bombers. Perhaps 
the Arabs may draw from this action the 
conclusion that they cannot win an arms 
race in the Middle East and that it would be 
a shocking waste to continue the costly 
acquisition of Soviet weapons. 

In this connection, let me add again that 
I did not like Mr, Dulles’ policy of indirec- 
tion in 1955. And I am not happy about 
a policy of indirection today. If it is clear 
that the Soviet Union is continuing to arm 
Egypt and Iraq, then we should face this fact 
squarely and do all that is necessary to rein- 
force Israel's security. [Applause.] I share 
your confidence in the administration’s re- 
peated reassurances that we will not permit 
aggression in the Middle East. These reas- 
surances can be immeasurably strengthened 
and the need to carry them out will be long 
deferred if we, ourselves, do all that is neces- 
sary to preserve the arms balance. 

What emerges from this recital, then, is 
that over the years the Arab states have been 
able to exert pressures in Washington that 
cause us to refrain from tforward ac- 
tion that is consistent with the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

Certainly President Johnson is aware of 
the importance of maintaining peace and 
justice in this part of the world. He demon- 
strated that awareness most recently in his 
firm stand in support of Israel's water 
development. = 

Now I hope he will examine the situation 
again in view of recent clear evidence of 
Nasser’s expansionist and imperialistic drive 
that threatens not only Israel but Western 
positions of strength generally in that area. 

I say that I hope President Johnson will 
be aware of this. I had a call from the 
White House recently, and I said, “Is the 
President aware of a certain article? Has he 
read it?” 

And the man on the other end of the phone 
said, “I would be very much surprised if he 
hadn’t.” Since the President reads every- 
thing and hears everything, I am sure he will 
hear about what I said here tonight early 
tomorrow morning. |[Laughter.] 
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So my proposals are these: 

First, the United States must stop all aid 
to Egypt under present circumstances. 
Applause. 

And secondly, I urge President Johnson to 
consider the possibility of providing military 
defense equipment, as we did in 1962, to offset 
the dangerous advantage that both United 
States and Soviet ald has given to Egypt. 
[Applause.] 

And I conclude with this thought: It is 
time to strike through the fog and the mist, 
to recognize more clearly those who wish us 
well and who share our commitment to Tree- 
dom, and to learn to say the hard word, “No,” 
to those whose cause is not our cause and 
whose objectives are not our objectives and 
whose friends are not our friends. [Ap- 
plause.] 


After Saturday’s Donnybrook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12,1964 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle, May 5, 


1964: 
AFTER Saturpay's DONNYBROOK 


When President Johnson read returns from 
Saturday's election, his old campaigner’s eye 
must have picked up the instant message: 
The national Democratic ticket in November 
will have a solid base in Texas. 


CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 


The President has had generally good sup- 

port from Texas Democrata in Congress. 

None of the President's stronger supporters 

Was eliminated in the primaries, and there 18 

a chance a couple of pro-Johnson Democrats 

may win over Republican opponents in 
lovember. 


N. 1 

In Dallas, former Mayor Earl Cabell is a 
formidable threat to Republican Bnucz 
ALGER. He won handily over Baxton Bryant, 
and Bryant has already indicated he will back 
Cabell in the general election. 

In west Texas, Republican Ep Foreman had 
no opposition. He had been elected in 1962 to 
replace a Congressman who had been in- 
volved with Billie Sol Estes. There will bea 
runoff between Democrats Malcolm McGreg- 
or and Richard White. Either will give 
Foreman a run in November, and both can 
be counted upon to back administration 
policies generally. 

In the valley, Democrats Lindsey Rodri- 
guez (a Paso-backed liberal) and Eligio 
Kika de la Garza (a conservative) are in a 
runoff for Representative Joe Kilgore’s va- 
cated seat. Either would lend President 
Johnson a hand. 

Statewide, Harris County's Bob Baker has 
an uphill climb against incumbent Jor Poot 
in the Domocratic runoff for Congressman at 
Large. A strong vote in Harris County could 
do it for Baker, however. Should he then win 
in November, he will help the administration 
much more than Poor, who is an extremely 
difident Democrat. There are no exciting lo- 
cal runoffs in Dallas, where Poot ts strong. 
A light Democratic yote there on June 6 
could hurt him. 


COLLAPSE OF THE COALITION 
Paso had little leverage In south Texas 


contests where its efforts were concentrated. 
And if the Teamsters hope to 


te and conservative Democrats domi- 
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nated most races. The AFL-CIO's COPE 
proved that its discretion in refusing to be- 
come involved In State and local races was 
justified. COPE’s pitch for the administra- 
tion—It backed Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
the President's man—pald off in his renomi- 
nation by a handsome margin. 

John Connally’s overwhelming victory over 
Don Yarborough probably finished the Hous- 
tonian as a contender for major State office. 
Running against the advice of his 1962 sup- 
porters, and without significant tion, 
Yarborough failed completely to find votes 
enough to match his ambition. 

REPUBLICAN RUNOFF 


‘The hot race for the Republican senatorial 
nomination failed to help the party much. 
GOP candidates polled some 8 percent of the 
total vote cast in the primary—about their 
1962 percentage. 

George Bush scored handsomely through- 
out the State, but his success in the runoff 
against Jack Cox hinges on what happens 
to Robert Morris' 27,000-plus votes. This will 
probably be the most significant runoff 
contest. 

ABOUT PREDICTIONS 

Election forecasts often have a distinct 
fla vor of crow when chewed the morning 
after. The Chronicle’s survey, directed by 
Bo chief of our Austin bureau, and 
published 6 days before the primary, scored 
with creditable accuracy. 

Forecast: Connally, 64 percent of the vote; 
Don Yarborough, 26 percent. Actual: Con- 
nally, 72 percent; Yarborough, 25 percent. 

Forecast: Ralph Yarborough, 58 percent; 
Gordon McLendon, 42 percent. Actual: Yar- 
borough, 55 percent; McLendon, 45 percent. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 
The overwhelming lesson in Saturday's 


vote, besides the fact that Texas supports 


the Johnson administration, is that Texans 
likewise find the status quo comfortable. 
That was illustrated in Harris County, where 
the late W. L. (Red) McKaskle—longtime 
constable for precinct 1—had a plurality 
although he died between filing deadline 
and primary. The vote was a tribute to Mr. 
McKaskle’s fine service. 

Statewide, the Democrats can take heart 
from remarkable party harmony in the wake 
of the primary. President Kennedy came to 
Texas last November with his Vice President 
to try and take the fuses out of bitter fac- 
tionalism that threatened to blow the party 
apart in this national election year. Today, 
the fuses are gone. President Johnson has 
strong party support in his home State. 


President Johnson’s Visit to South Bend, 
Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on April 
24, President Lyndon B. Johnson visited 
South Bend, Ind., to inspect the retrain- 
ing program for unemployed which is 
operating at Cline School. The Presi- 
dent received a tumultuous, enthusiastic 
welcome from a large audience, and his 
visit was commented upon most favor- 
ably by the local press. 

An editorial in the South Bend Trib- 
une, April 25, pointed to the progress 
made in combating unemployment in 
the South Bend area which the Presi- 
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dent had the opportunity to observe first- 
hand. The Record, a St. Joseph County 
journal, on May 1 referred to the Pres- 
ident’s reception as a typical “sample of 
the impression” which he has made dur- 
ing his short tenure in office and of his 
widespread popularity. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the citi- 
zents of South Bend and, indeed, all the 
citizens of Indiana, I wish once more to 
thank the President for his consideration 
and his personal concern in these mat- 
ters. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two short but interesting items be pub- 
lished in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, Apr. 
25, 1964) 
THANK You, Mx. PRESIDENT 

From the moment that the visit was an- 
nounced to the moment when the helicop- 
ters rose aboye Cline School and headed 
south, less than 24 hours elapsed. It all 
happened so fast that, once it was over, it 
was a little hard to believe it had really 
happened at all. 

But sure enough, the President of the 
United States had just dropped in on South 
Bend to look at part of the community's re- 
training programs for the unemployed and 
to speak a few words of encouragement. 

And it was indeed encouraging to hear 
Lyndon Johnson praise the community for 
its efforts to counteract the impact of 
Studebaker’s automotive shutdown. The 
effects of that unhappy event are still very 
much with South Bend, but the community 
has moved swiftly on two fronts to allevi- 
ate them. 

One front, the training of men and women 
to take their places in a changed labor mar- 
ket, the President saw. He also saw a pio- 
neering aspect of manpower retraining, 
classes in which the basic tools of education 
are provided to those who lack them, to pro- 
vide a base for later job training. 

The other front, the efforts to bring new 
industry into the South Bend-Mishawsaks 
area, the President did not see. But he heard 
about the work that has been done and the 
successes already achieved. 

What President Johnson found in South 
Bend was a community cooperating vigor- 
ously with the Federal Government to re- 
gain full and stable employment for its 
citizens. The city could hardly have set up 
the extensive retraining program it now has 
without Federal assistance. Nor could Fed- 
eral money do a thing for South Bend unless 
the community provided the planning, the 
manpower, and the leadership. 

We are glad the President came to South 
Bend and we are delighted at the enthusias- 
tic (for a while dangerously so) reception he 
received here. 

He was a most gracious guest. 

[From the St. Joseph County (Ind.) Record. 
May 1, 1964] 
BELIEVE Ir on ELSE—JOHNSON IMPRESSES THE 
Nation 
(By Silas Witherspoon) 

The friendly enthusiasm which President 
Johnson stirred in South Bend last Priday 
when he visited the Cline School to get 4 
firsthand view of the retraining program in 
action is just a sample of the impression he 
is making wherever he goes these days. 

As, for instance, when the conservative AP 
service tells of the 5,000 delegates of the still 
more conservative U.S. Chamber of Commerc® 
and their wives greeting President Johnson 
with “waves of applause” when he spoke be- 
fore them and that they interrupted him 
with waves of applause or laughter and some- 
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times both, you may know that our President 
ee criticized as being too liberal, is hitting 
ball. 


The story I mention was carried in the 
Indianapolis Star (of all papers) which went 
on in its third paragraph to say: “It was a 
triumph for the Democratic President and, 
sensing it, Mr. Johnson strayed far from his 
Prepared text to regale the businessmen with 
his Texas style quips and anecdotes.” 

President Johnson has now been in office 
over 5 months. It usually is about the time 

n the neweomer's honeymoon is over, 
Particularly in a campaign year. But John- 
80n's growing popularity seems to rest on a 
firmer basis, which is one of performance. 

t he was not just a funny man play- 

to a conservative audience may be taken 
that part of his address in which he 
Said: “If you don't remember anything else 
that I tell you here today, I want you to re- 
Member this: If peaceful change is impos- 
Sible * * * then a violent change is inevita- 
ble? I do not accept the view on either 
Side,” he added, “that business and Govern- 
ment are inherently hostile opponents. We'd 
get along a lot better if both of us didn’t 
have the public relations men getting out 
outs.“ 

Here is how the New York Sunday Times 

he is doing: 

“Today there appears to be a clear consen- 
zus that Lyndon Johnson is definitely on top 
ot his job. His confidence, vigor and impact 
Seem to be growing daily. While there are 
S0me who still object to his style and meth- 
Ods, there is no question that he has been 
Setting results. There is widespread agree- 
Ment that the mood of the country has 
Changed, that the sense of crisis, transition 
and uncertainty has passed. 

“The President's activities last week un- 
derscored the energy with which he has been 

g his job and the record he has been 
building. He dominated the headlines in a 
Week of g and news conferences 
(he has had five in the past 2 weeks), of 
2 trip to dedicate the New York World's Fair 
and to a Democratic fundraising dinner in 
Chicago, of private consultations and public 
exhortations, with interludes of folksy hu- 
pre and personal contacts with the elector- 


“Two major developments stood out: The 
President scored a great coup—‘a miracle,’ 
Some called it—in helping to settle the 
5-year-old railroad dispute that had defied all 

us efforts at solution; a strike that 
Could have crippled the economy had been 
averted, 

“In putting his prestige on the line by per- 

intervention in the rail dispute, the 
ent took a large risk that has paid off 
mely in credit for promoting the 
ent. 

“REACHES PEOPLE AND CONGRESS 


In pursuit of his programs and policies, 
Johnson has developed highly individual 
®pproaches toward the two elements on 
Which a President’s effectiveness depend— 
and the people. 
“REASON TOGETHER 


“Toward Congress, he has drawn on his 
Years of experience and intimacy on Capitol 
, his talent for persuasion and compro- 
1 (Come, let us reason together’ is his 
tay orite saying), and his politician's instinct 
or the use of the carrot and stick. 
‘It is doubtful if the Members of Congress 
ve ever been bombarded by so many 
®sidential phone calls, so many invitations 
White House breakfasts, luncheons, din- 
hers and kaffee-klatsches. ; 
1 administration official said recently 
t in dealing with Congress, Mr. Johnson 
ha to stay ahead and anticipate what will 
pen and how to meet it,” 
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carefully applied pressure on a minor mat- 
ter dear to the hearts of a Congressman's 
constituents. 

“Toward the people, Mr. Johnson has dis- 
played a formidable gift for keeping atten- 
tion focused on the Presidency. If he is 
economizing on other lights in the White 
House, he certainly is not economizing on 
the spotlight. He has already held 16 news 
conferences and has made 20 appearances on 
TV. Moreover, whether greeting sightseers 
at the White House gates, reading a letter 
over TV from a little girl troubled about a 
possible rail strike, or touring poverty- 
stricken areas, the President has managed 
to project a politically potent image of 
homespun friendliness and compassion. 

“The change in the Nation’s mood about 
the President has been paralleled by changes 
in his own performance and sense of confi- 
dence, The New York Times White House 
correspondent writes, ‘Mr. Johnson was vis- 
ibly leary of the press when he first took 
office. Slowly he has overcome his fear of 
live TV, and the week before last finally 
mastered the big, formal conference in the 
State Department auditorium. You could 
see him loosening up and enjoying himself.’ 

“The New York Times diplomatic cor- 
respondent writes: ‘Mr. Johnson is no longer 
afraid that the Russians might “test” his 
mettle in this or that difficult situation. He 
speaks more frankly of the slow pace of 
events and the frustrations of foreign af- 
fairs. “Nothing to throw your hat in the 
air about” in Latin America, no instant peace 
conference in the cold war, etc.’ 

“A number of columnists and commenta- 
tors have remarked favorably on Mr. John- 
son's performance and impact. Walter Lipp- 
mann has said President Johnson is ‘by na- 
ture a healing man’ with a great talent for 
‘finding the point at which a consensus—an 
agreement — is possible.’ 

“Arthur Krock of the New York Times 
has written that Mr. Johnson is exercising 
the powers of the Presidency ‘in a protean 
political performance of many diverse roles,’ 
and James Reston of the Times has called 
‘the tireless negotiating skill’ of the Presi- 
dent ‘one of the vital natural resources of 
this country.“ Columnist Doris Fleeson 
writes that ‘the President has arrived and 
he has the Presidency working for him.“ An- 
other columnist spoke of the President's 
talent for ‘digging down deeply into the basic 
urges of ordinary people.’ 

“Big problems remain. The civil rights 
issue has aroused strong feelings throughout 
the country and is certain to provide hard 
tests of the President's leadership in the days 
ahead. Mr. Johnson will be called upon to 
show results in the ‘war on poverty’ as op- 
posed to promises and exhortation. Unem- 
ployment remains high despite the boom. 

“In the foreign fleld, the problem of how 
to deal effectively with Castro and the war in 
Vietnam press for solution. President de 
Gaulle continues to be a potential source of 
conflict within the Western Alliance. A 
switch in Soviet tactics could swiftly alter the 
whole international picture. 

THE FIVE-STATE TOUR 

“Nevertheless, the evidence is that Presi- 
dent Johnson has strong support throughout 
the country. His five-State tour last week 
had something of the aspect of a triumphal 
procession. He was mobbed in South Bend, 
hailed by large crowds in Pittsburgh; he 
mingled with warm and enthusiastic well- 
wishers in West Virginia and Kentucky. Se- 
cret servicemen, in fact, were deeply troubled 
by the extent of the President's exposure.“ 
At this news conference yesterday, Mr. John- 
son said he was not ‘unduly concerned about 
meeting American citizens on the streets.’ 
But former President Truman, who was Mr. 
Johnson's guest at the conference, described 
himself as very much concerned.’ 

“The President's week reem a fact 
most Republicans ruefully acknowledge; bar- 
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ring a major setback in the domestic or for- 
eign field, Mr. Johnson is going to be a hard 
man to beat in November,” 

We all have cause to be concerned for his 
“preservation.” 


Man’s Basic Right Is To Own Private 
Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the strug- 
gle in the world today is the struggle of 
the individual to maintain the right to 
own private property. Stripped of all 
the verbiage this is the contest between 
capitalism and communism: The Com- 
munists deny the individual's right to 
own property. Capitalism, or the private 
enterprise system is based on this right. 

Man’s right to own property is older 
than any man-made law, it is a right de- 
rived from divine law as so aptly stated 
in the great encyclical of Pope Leo XIII 
in 1891 who said in part: 

As effects follow their cause, so it is just 
and right that the results of labor should 
belong to him who has labored. 

With reason, therefore, the common opin- 
ions of mankind, little affected by the few 
dissentients who have maintained the op- 
posite view, has found in the study of na- 
ture, and in the law of nature herself, the 
foundations of the division of property, and 
has consecrated by the practice of all ages 
the principle of private ownership, as being 
preeminently in conformity with human na- 
ture, and as conducting in the most unmis- 
takable manner to the peace and tranquillity 
of human life. The same principle is con- 
firmed and enforced by the civil laws—laws 
which, as long as they are just, derive their 
binding force from the law of nature. The 
authority of the divine law adds its sanc- 
tion, forbidding us in the gravest terms even 
to covet that which is another's: Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife; nor his house, 
nor his field, nor his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
anything which is his.“ 


Pope Leo points out rightly what so- 
cialism will mean to the worker. As the 
United States is being steadily pushed 
down the road to socialism under the 
guise of programs to ease human suffer- 
ing by use of Federal funds and Govern- 
ment programs, it may be well for us to 
review this great document. The en- 
cyclical reads: 

The Socialists, therefore, in endeavoring to 
transfer the possessions of individuals to the 
community, strike at the interests of every 
wage earner, for they deprive him of the 
liberty of disposing of his wages, and thus of 
all hope and possibility of increasing his 
stock and of bettering his condition in life. 


Compare this warning with the recent 
words of the President in announcing his 
“poverty program.“ The President, you 
remember, said: 

We will take from the haves and give it to 
the have-nots. 


Such a philosophy flaunts moral and 
natural law, and can lead eventually only 
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to destruction of the private enterprise 
system with increased misery for those it 
is claimed the poverty program is in- 
tended to help. 

For a further study of the importance 
of private ownership of property in the 
life of man, I would like to include an 
article from the May 9 issue of Human 
Events. The article, “Property Healthy 
for Man,” written by Russell Kirk, fol- 
lows: 

PROPERTY HEALTHY FOR MAN 
(By Russell Kirk) 

One of the most evil works of collectiv- 
ism— whether it be called communism, state 
capitalism, socialism, people's democracy,” 
or what you will—is the destruction of true 
private property. For the longing of man to 
have something genuinely his own goes back 
beyond the roots of civilization, 

In the Nazi and Communist concentration 
camps, the wretched prisoners clung, as their 
last hope, to some particular patch of floor 
in cell or barracks, where they could sleep 
every night and crouch during the day. The 
most extreme cruelty which their jailers 
could contrive was to shift their victims, fre- 
quently, from spot to spot or building, so 
that even this last shadow of private prop- 
erty was denied them. They had nothing to 
call their own. 

As the bull, doomed in the ring, returns 
after every charge to his little patch of 
stamping-ground, so man requires innately 
some tiny territory that is his. This point is 
made sagaciously by Mr. Robert Ardrey in 

-his book “African Genesis: A Personal In- 
vestigation Into the Animal Origins and 
Nature of Man.” 

In man, as in most other animals (not 
counting insects), Mr. Ardrey points out, the 
instinct for status and one’s own domain is 
stronger even than the appetite for sex. It is 
this fact which Marxists and other Utopian 
reformers ignore, to the gerat suffering of 
modern mankind. 

“We, the approximate class of 1930.“ Mr. 
Ardrey writes, “today furnish trusted and 
vital leadership to world thought, world pol- 
itics, world society, and to whatever may 
exist of world thought. But we do not know 
that the human drive to acquire possession 


Nearly 90 years ago the great legal author- 
ity Henry Maine declared that civilization is 
the product of personal property. This the- 
als Is reaffirmed in our time by Dr. Gottfried 
Dietze, in his slim, important book “In De- 
fense of Private Property.” If you deprive 
man of true property, you work for the de- 
struction of culture and a just civil social 
order. 

Human nature is constant. We moderns 


hopes and lamentations we can read in their 
And if we deprive modern humanity 
of one of its natural satisfactions and sup- 
„ We reduce mankind to something less 
it ought to be. 

it is necessarily evil to be rootless, to 
nothing, to be simply a little insecure 


HF 


deposit book does not sstisfy the instinct for 
property—though doubtless this is better 
than no property at all. 

Thus the crofter in the Hebrides, or the 


manager 
own little domain, while the industrial com- 
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Part I—Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks and to 
include material in the Recorp, I submit 
for the attention of my colleagues the 
response of the Panama Canal informa- 
tion officer to a letter from my constitu- 
ent, Mr. Conrad R. Hilpert of Rockford, 
III. 

The information thus presented ought 
to dispel numerous misconceptions. 

That letter follows: 

PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
February 5, 1964. 


Mr. Conran R. HILPERT, 
Twin Dise Clutch Oo., 
Rockford, IU. 

Dran Mr. HRT: It was a real pleasure 
for me to assist you and your family on your 
recent visit to the Panama Canal. I am 
glad that we had the opportunity to meet 
under pleasant circumstances. 

I am grateful for your interest in our 
attempts to tell the people in the United 
States a factual account of what transpired 
in the recent disturbances. 

Taking your questions in sequence as you 
outlined them in your thoughtful letter of 
January 28, 1964, I will answer them as 
thoroughly as possible. 

1. A non-US. citizen who works and lives 
in the zone, regardless of employment, has 
the same privileges as the U.S. citizens. He 
can purchase in Canal Zone stores, attend 
movies, eat in restaurants, and buy gasoline. 
(I refer to non-U.S. citizens because we have 
Panamanian and West Indian employees not 
US. citizens working in the zone. The vast 
majority of non-US. citizens are Pana- 
manians.) 

2. To cite one example, 2,800 of the 3,000 
employees of the supply division, which in- 
cludes retail stores, service centers and club- 
houses, are non-U.S. citizens. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, there are 14,146 full-time em- 
ployees in the Canal Zone, Of this total, 
10,431 are non-US. citizens and 3,715 are 
US. citizens. Approximately 90 percent of 
the non-US, citizens in the above employ- 
ment figures are Panamanians. 

At the present time in the Canal Zone less 
than 2 percent of the Canal Zone wage base 
work force is made up of U.S. citizens, 
These are largely dependents of U.S. citi- 
zens who are temporarily in lower grade 
clerical positions. Of the 4,600 positions 
which are paid at US. rates of pay 
because of the need to recruit wholly 
or in part in the United States in these oc- 
cupations, approximately 20 percent (850) 
are held by Panamanian citizens. The num- 
ber of Panamanians in these higher rates is 
gradually increasing as apprentice training, 
in-service development, replacement recruit- 
ment, and internal transfers create opportu- 
nities for more U.S, base rate jobs for non- 
US. citizens. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent program which was developed in 1959, 
this number has increased from 141 to 850 
presently employed. Panamanians and U.S. 
citizens both recelve the same base wage 
regardless of pay base. In other words, for 
positions paid at locality rates on the Canal 
Zone wage base, both noncitizens and US. 
citizens receive the same base wage except 
that the U.S. citizens receive the 25-percent 
tropical differential. 
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All employees have equal opportunity for 
advancement under standard Federal promo- 
tion systems which are very rigidly enforced. 
Training Is given without regard to citizen- 
ship, except that Panamanians are given 
preference in numbers in apprenticeship 
training, Panamanians are now employed 
in practically all of the occupational groups 
paid at US. rates of pay, including 
officers (including one chief of service), 
skilled crafts (including supervisory posi- 
tions), professional engineers, accountants, 
and wide variety of clerical occupations. 

3. The Panama Canal Zone originally was 
selected because of the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and only because it was more advan- 
tageous and economical to finish the major 
part of constructing the Panama Canal which 
was begun in the 1800's by the French, After 
the French were forced to give up due to the 
ravages of tropical disease which decimated 
its working population, and the lack of 
money, the United States paid the French 
840 million for the rights to dig the Big 
Ditch.” To effect this great engineering 
feat, its health bureau, headed by Dr. Wil- 
liam Crawford Gorgas, eliminated yellow 
fever, the huge killer of men, and made the 
zone n healthy place in which to work and 
live. The area through which the canal was 
built was a tropical jungle. There are many 
beautiful areas in the interior provinces 
the Republic of Panama with farms, planta- 
tions, while the sea yields considerable 
bounty In nearly all types of edible fish, in- 
cluding shellfish, to Panamanian fishermen- 

The larger populations are concentrated 
in Panama City, especially, and Colon. The 
Republic of Panama bas many beautiful 
beaches along the coasts in the interior while 
much of its land is cultivated, plenty 
areas are avalalble for future cultivation and 
development. 

4. The United States does have adequate 
harbor and docking facilities at either end 
of the canal on both the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic sides through which ships of all nations 
carry cargoes to all parts of the world. Dock- 
ing facilities, at course, were an unknown 
and nonexistent quantity when the U.S. con- 
struction of the canal began. Panama has 
no deepwater docks or pliers and utilizes the 
canal organization facilities for her export- 
import trade. 

5. Panamantans, regardless of their em- 
ployment, do live in the canal. As of De- 
cember. 31, 1963, a total of 10,597 non - US. 
Citizens, including 9,565 Panamanians, re- 
sided in the Canal Zone. On the same date 
10,036 U.S. citizens were residents of the 
zone. For the most part, housing is un- 
pretentious, with no insulation, while the 
rentals charged are in proportion to the 
size of the dwelling. The head of the family 
is obliged to pay for other services besides 
rent such as electricity and repairs to 
appliances he purchases. 

6. The Canal Zone has one hotel, the Tivoll 
Guest House, which Is a wooden structure 
132 rooms, accommodating a total of 250 peo 
ple. It was built during the administration 
of President Theodore Roosevelt and has un- 
pretentious dining facilitles and for various 
civic functions. Guestrooms in this 
are restricted to Canal Zone employees, their 
relatives, official U.S. delegations and a few 
elderly pensioners, No Panamanian hotels 
suffer from loss of business. 

7. There are no regulations prohtbiting 
overnight guests in family apartments rent 
by non-US. citizens. The Canal Zone orga- 
nization does expect that in bachelor rooms 
occupants will make sure that lady guest® 
leave at a reasonable hour. 

8. The inference regarding this question 15 
totally false. In direct benefits accruing to 
Panama, as you will note in part I of one 
of the enclosures, a total of $84,355,000 was 
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recetved by the Republic of Panama com- 
Pared to their total budget of approximately 
$77 million, 

This may appear to be a voluminous reply 
to eight questions you posed but Ive tried 
to keep it as condensed as possible. 

I am enclosing a copy of the paper “Bene- 
Ats Accruing to the Republic of Panama” 
Which will be released this weekend as well 
as a copy of the January 20, 1964, factual ac- 
Count of what really happened during the 
period of the disturbances. 

My very best to you and yours, and again 
Many thanks for your keen interest in the 
Canal Zone. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK A. BALDWIN, 
Panama Canal Information Officer, 
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BENEFITS ACCRUING TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Part I. Direct financial benefits accruing 
to Panama. 

Part II: Benefits accruing to Panama from 
Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment. 

Part III: Benefits to the Republic of Pana- 
ma through the Armed Forces presence in 
the Canal Zone. 

Part IV: Principal sources of external 
assistance to Panama (compiled by USAID). 
PART I: DIRECT FINANCIAL BENEFITS ACCRUING 

TO PANAMA 

The following is a listing of estimated in- 
come received by the Republic of Panama 
from Canal Zone sources for the years 1961 
and 1962: 


Ce ee ee a ee rr 


1960 1961 1982 

(revised) (revised) | (preliminary) 

8 eee Pea ee . ee SO 
Net payments, including retirement and disability to non-U.8. citizens 

employed in the GG T A E E eka ab E E 1 $28, 183. 000 | 1 $33,210,000 | 2? $36, 461, 000 

Direct purchases made in foun ten U.S, 9 9 9, G11, 000 9, 743, 000 11, 781, 000 

Purchases of ‘oods In Panama vate organizations operating 

cite Canal Zone. 3 4. 410, 000 4. 600, 000 4, 400, 000 
tru: à in Panama of goods and services for Can: 0 

5 : 8,400,000 | 10, 418, 000 10, 668, 000 


Diet ean de A Sa — ———— ———— — 
Erpenditures mado in Panama by U.S. citizens employed in the 


12, 990, 000 
1,930, 000 


19, 155, 000 
1, 930, 000 


Includes estimated net ents to all non-U. S. citirens employed in the Canal Zone by U.S. agencies, con- 
tractors and —. 9 — Derivation: Gross payrolls less deductions for civil service retirement and em- 
. expenditures in the Canal Zone for service center and retall store pruchases, medical and hospital services, 

a 


nd utilities, and miscellaneous services. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Cardner States 
Objectives Governing New Trade Orga- 
nization for Developing Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Devel- 
°Pment, convened for the period March 

une 15, 1964, is now engaged in dis- 

the principal international trade 
Problems of the less developed countries. 
Among these is the conviction of the 
Doorer countries that the General Agree- 
Ment on Tariffs and Trade- GATL T 
not adequately serve their interests 

and that a new worldwide trade organi- 

Is needed. 

Mr. Richard Gardner, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for International 
f anization Affairs, warned the Con- 

erence of the dangers in adding still an- 
Other international organization to the 
to which already exist and the need 
avoid futile duplication. 
text of his statement follows: 
BTATEMENT TO FOURTH Com™irres, U.N, CoN- 
FERENCE ON ‘TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Grwrva, Mar 7, 1964 
(By Richard N. Gardner) 

Mr. Chairman, we have reached a critical 
Point in this committee. Three specific 
i are already on the table. Other 
in 


have found expression in the many 

statements. We have carefully 
Studied all these proposals and ideas. We 
Now have the honor to place before the 
ttee on behalf of ourselves and other 


cosponsors a specific proposal which is em- 
bodied in the document you have before 
you, E/Conf.46/C.4/L.9. 

The last year has seen the emergence of a 
hopeful spirit in international relations. 
Nations have come to realize that despite 
political and ideological differences they 
share common interests in peace and wel- 
fare. They have begun to set aside the is- 
sues that divide them and take up the issues 
that unite them. They have achieved 
limited agreements embodying mutual re- 
straints and reciprocal concessions which 
serve the interests of all. The agreement 
reached last summer prohibiting nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere, the resolutions 
adopted by the last General Assembly in 
the field of outer space, and the recent 
announcements of cut backs in the produc- 
tion of nuclear materials were facilitated 
by the new willingness to seek understand- 
ings where understandings are possible on 
the basis of the highest common denomi- 
nator of national interest. 

The resolution which we place before you 
now is offered in this same spirit. It is not 
an extreme resolution introduced as a 
counterweight for bargaining purposes. To 
put such a resolution before this committee 
at this stage of the Conference would do a 
disservice to our common objectives. It 
will, I hope, be regarded for what it is— 
not a Western proposal or an Eastern pro- 
posal; not a developed country proposal or 
a developing country proposal, but a pro- 
posal which draws together the common 
threads of our discussion in a manner which 
serves the interest of all. 

Our attempt, in short, is not to state a 
thesis but a synthesis. For in the field of 
trade, and in the other vital areas of inter- 
national relations, we believe that there is 
a larger area of common ground than readily 
meets the eye. We believe this is particu- 
larly true on the question of organizational 
arrangements, with respect both to the ends 
such arrangements should serve and to the 
means such arrangements should employ. 

The nations which are gathered here in 
this U.N. Conference on Trade and Develop- 
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ment are motivated by a common concern to 
accelerate on an urgent basis the economic 
development of the developing countries. 
The United States ardently shares this con- 
cern and this sense of urgency. We want 
for people everywhere the same we 
Want for our own citizens—adequate levels 
of personal consumption, including food and 
housing, health and education, and satisfac- 
tion of those political, cultural and spiritual 
needs that are fundamental to all men. 

The nations participating in this Confer- 
ence are also united by a common concern 
that improved machinery for international 
cooperation be developed on an urgent basis 
in the field of trade to implement these high 
aims. The United States also shares this 
concern and this sense of urgency. As Presi- 
dent Johnson told the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly last December: "We favor the 
steady improyement of collective machinery 
for helping the less developed countries 
build modern societies." We take pride in 
the fact that our country has played a lead- 
ing role In the creation of international in- 
stitutions for economic cooperation over the 
last 20 years. We shall continue to play 
such a role in the future. 

But the measure of common ground in 
this Conference is not limited to such gen- 
eral objectives. Beginning with the stimu- 
lating report by the Secretary General of 
this Conference, and running through the 
debate in this committee, one cannot fall to 
be struck by the growing consensus on three 
specific objectives which have been defined 
as a basis for new tional arrange- 
ments in the fleld of trade. 

The first objective is that new organiza- 
tional arrangements must correct the limita- 
tions of existing institutions, 

The Secretary General of this Conference 
has described these with his customary force 
and clarity. If I may paraphrase Hberal- 
ly—but I hope justly—the analysis on pages 
99-100 of his report, he points to what he 
describes as five essential limitations: the 
lack of a universal forum for the systematic 
and professional discussion of trade prob- 
lems; the lack of an integrated attack on 
trade problems in the context of economic de- 
velopment; the lack of adequate instru- 
ments for dealing with trade problems be- 
tween Industrial countries and developing 
countries and between developing countries 
themselves; the lack of an instrument for 
dealing with trade between state trading and 
market economies; and the lack of a forum 
for coordinated action in the field of pri- 
mary commodities. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
we agree that the existing machinery could 
be improved in many of these respects in 
greater or lesser degree. The resolution now 
before you proposes new organizational ar- 
rangements designed to do this. 

The second objective is that new organiza- 
tional arangements should make maximum 
use of existing institutions In order to avoid 
waste and duplication. 

Nowhere has this point been made more 
effectively than in the Secretary General's re- 
port (p. 103) where he urges that “practical 
arrangements should be made to avoid, as 
far as possible, any unnecessary overlap- 
ping of functions, so that the discussions in 
[new] bodies would not be unnecessarily re- 
peated in other United Nations bodies or in 
GATT. Apart from its intrinsic disadvan- 
tages, this overlapping would unnecessarily 
take the time of governmental representa- 
tives and might thus lead to a situation in 
which participants * * * might not always 
be of the appropriate level.” 

If we are to avold wasteful duplication of 
effort we must obviously make full use of 
existing institutions. In the words of the 
Secretary General once again (p. 101), “The 
United Nations is capable of assuming much 
greater responsibilities in these fields.” In 
the U.N. system and elsewhere, he declares 
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(p. 100), “there already exists a valuable 
gro of facilities which could be utilized 
ina and systematic manner by mak- 
ing whatever additions or modifications are 
necessary and giving unity and coherence to 
what is now fragmentary and scattered.” 

The United States welcomes this emphasis 
of the Secretary General, echoed by many 
delegations, on the need to avoid the crea- 
tion of superfluous international machinery. 
We seek the minimum of organizational 
changes necessary to get the job done. The 
people of the United States are prepared to 
make sacrifices in the future as in the past 
to place capital and know-how at the serv- 
ice of developing countries. But they are 
understandably skeptical of supporting in- 
ternational conferences and staff which are 
not absolutely necessary to assure practical 
international cooperation for economic de- 
velopment, 

The United States now belongs to 70 in- 
ternational organizations and programs. In 
the last 2 years we participated in approxi- 
mately 1,000 international conferences— 
more than all the conferences attended by 
our country between its establishment in 
1789 and the beginning of the Second World 
War, Similar statistics could be cited by 
other members of this Conference. 

I do not cite these figures to suggest a 
lack of confidence in the great array of inter- 
national institutions in which we now par- 
ticipate. Indeed, the United States took a 
leading role in establishing nearly all of 
them. With few exceptions, we believe that 
all these organizations and conferences— 
from the highly specialized ones concerned 
with fisheries, civil aviation, disease preven- 
tion, telecommunications and the like to the 
political ones like the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly itself—refiect the growing in- 
terdependence of our modern world and serve 
the common interest of all nations. - 

I do cite these figures, however, to suggest 
that we may be reaching the point of dimin- 
ishing returns in the development of new 
institutions. In the naive optimism of the 
early postwar period there was a tendency 
(from which my own Government was not 
totally immune) to believe that the solution 
to any international problem was guaran- 
teed by the creation of a new institution to 
deal with it. Alas, several dozen organiza- 
tions and several thousand conferences later 
we know that it is not so simple. Organiza- 
tional arrangements can help facilitate com- 
mon solutions but they are not an automatic 
solvent for problems where the nations con- 
cerned do not share a fundamental con- 
sensus and a political will to deal with them. 

Millions of people around the world are 
looking to this conference to find practical 
means to improve their way of life. This job 
must be done and will be done. But we will 
{ll serve this great constituency if by dupli- 
cating existing institutions we divert to the 
comfortable setting of New York and Geneva 
the money and the people so urgently needed 
in the developing countries, 

We do not wish to emphasize the financial 
drain alone—although it must be realized 
that financial resources for international in- 
stitutions are limited and that more for the 
headquarters does mean less for the field, 
We are also concerned with the manpower 
problem. Many of the delegates sitting here 
today are spending one-third or more of their 
time at international meetings away from 
thelr capitals. This represents a serious 
drain of governmental manpower even for a 
developed country like the United States. 
How much more serious a drain it must be 
for developing countries which are actually 
short of manpower for responsible govern- 
ment positions. 

In the austerity of wartime a number of 
our countries sought to curb unnecessary 
travel with the slogan, “Is this trip neces- 
sary?” In a world in which more than two- 
thirds of humanity are ill fed, ill clothed, 
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and ill housed our reaction to proposals for 
new institutions should be, “Is this organi- 
zation necessary?” 

The third objective is that new organiza- 
tional arrangements should assure an inte- 
grated attack on the problems of trade and 
development. 

As the Secretary-General has said in his 
report (p. 101), we need an organizational 
arrangement where the problems of interna- 
tional trade can be dealt with as an integral 
part of the general problem of development.” 
This same point has been emphasized, in dif- 
ferent ways, by many delegations In this Con- 
ference. So far as we are concerned, it is a 
matter of fundamental importance. 

When we turn to promoting the trade of 
the developing countries, we cannot divorce 
the probiem of exports from the problem of 
production. And this in turn leads us in- 
evitably into development policy as a whole— 
the measures which developing countries can 
take to help themselves and the supplemen- 
tary role which can be played by developed 
countries through aid, private investment, 
and technical assistance as well as trade. 

It is the preoccupation with these consid- 
erations, no less than with considerations of 
economy, that should animate us as we con- 
sider new organizational arrangements. It is 
so much easier to create new institutions 
than to make better use of the ones we have. 
But if there is a fundamental defect with our 
existing system of international institutions 
it is not that there are too few but rather 
too many independent bodies with independ- 
ent budgets pursuing independent objectives 
of a specialized character without adequate 
integration of effort. 

We already have in the U.N. system alone 
14 specialized and affiliated agencies. In re- 
cent months we have had proposals for three 
more in the flelds of industrialization, hous- 
ing, and science. And pressure has built up 
to create greater autonomy within the U.N. 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs 
for the specialists in the flelds of population, 
social development, and human rights. 

Have we not reached the outer limits in 
the proliferation of specialized functions in 
our system of agencies? Specialists play an 
indispensable role in turning the wheels of 
our highly complex international society but 
they have this great defect: each of them 
believes that his particular specialty is the 
key to everything else. We who are gathered 
here believe, and rightly so, that trade plays 
an important part in the development of 
developing countries, but we all know that a 
similar case can and has been made for such 
subjects as population growth, education, 
agriculture, industry, health, housing, 
science, transport, communications, and 
labor. There may even be a meteorologist 
somewhere who believes that weather con- 
trol will eventually provide the ultimate 
answer. Given an independent base of op- 
erations and an independent budget, the 
specialists in any of these fields, unless their 
enthusiasm is appropriately restrained 
through coordination with other specialists, 
will tend to spend our limited resources in 
ways which cannot be justified on the basis 
of our overall priorities. 

To put it bluntly, there is real danger 
of the economic and social work of the U.N. 
coming apart at the seams. Our urgent need 
is not to fragment it further but to bind it 
together more effectively. It is for this 
reason that we share the concern expressed 
by the Secretary-General of this Conference 
and others that new organizational arrange- 
ments should assure the necessary integra- 
tion of effort in the fields of trade and 
development. 

The proposal now before you seeks to 
accomplish this objective by making the new 
organizational arrangements in the field of 
trade at every stage an integral part of U.N. 
work on the problems of developing coun- 
tries. The United Nations, through the 
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Economic and Social Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, is coordinating a vast number 
of activities in the field of development. 
If we that the trade problems of the 
developing countries should be considered as 
an integral part of the problems of develop- 
ment, then the establishment of a separate 
institution for this purpose with a separate 
secretariat and budget would result in an 
artificial division between trade and develop- 
ment frustrating that very integration of 
effort which we are all seeking. On the 
other hand, to place in such a new and sepa- 
rate institution the functions of development 
as well as trade would duplicate on a mas- 
sive scale the ongoing work of the U.N. and 
gravely undermine the strength and prestig® 
of the world peace organization. 


U.S. Proposals for Improvement of Trade 
Machinery To Help Developing Coun- 
tries Submitted by Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Richard Gardner 
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HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States told the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development, meeting 
in Geneva, March 23-June 15, 1964, that 
it agrees to needed additions and im- 
provements in present arrangements for 
international trade discussions and ne- 
gotiations. To this end, Richard N. 
Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organizations, 
presented the U.S. resolution for consid- 
eration by the conference. 

The text of Mr. Gardner’s statement 
follows: 

U.S. RESOLUTION von IMPROVEMENT OF INTER” 
NATIONAL TRADE MACHINERY 


(Statement of Richard N. Gardner on behalf 

of United States, Geneva, March 7, 1964) 

This Conference has achieved a large meas- 
ure of agrement on means as well as ends 
on specific institutional devices as well as 
the objectives they ought to serve. As the 
Secretary General pointed out in his report 
and as the proceedings of this committee 
have confirmed, there appears to be a 
consensus that organizational arrangements 
are required on three levels—a periodic con- 
ference of all members of the U.N. system. 3 
smaller subsidiary organ of some kind which 
would meet more frequently, and an ade- 
quate secretariat. The proposal before you 
is based on this consensus. 

A. THE PERIODIC CONFERENCE 


The draft resolution provides, in the first 
place, for a periodic conference with the 
participation by all states members of the 
U.N. or of its specialized or affiliated agencies. 
The Conference would meet regularly ever 
3 years, and additional sessions could be con- 
vened in exceptional circumstances. 

To improve the existing machinery In the 
five respects referred to by the Secretary 
General the responsibilities of the Confer 
ence would be very broad. Ac to 2 
tion I5 of the draft resolution it woul 
cover (a) the promotion, under the au- 
thority of the General Assembly and the 
ECOSOC, of international trade, particularly 
in its relation to the economic developmen 
of the developing countries, through the 
formulation of principles and policies to this 
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end, including policies for the expansion of 
trade between countries at a similar level of 
development, at different stages of develop- 
ment or having different systems of social 
and economic organization; (b) the formu- 
lation and recommendation of measures de- 
Signed to give effect to such principles and 
Policies,” 

It Will be seen from this and other provi- 
sions that the membership and subject mst- 
ter of the Conference, and of the subsidiary 
organs serving it, would be broad enough to 
Accomplish the first objective referred to 
earlier and to improve existing machinery in 
the ways cited by the Secretary General and 
Various delegations. 

The second and third objectives—avoid- 
Bnce of duplication and integration of 
effort—would be assured by providing that 
the Conference be convened by ECOSOC in 
accordance with article 62(4) of the United 
Nations Charter, subject, of course, to the 
requirement that it be convened every 3 
years. Decisions as to its venue and agenda 
Would be made by the General Assembly in 
accordance with normal United Nations prac- 
tice. It would report to the Assembly 
through ECOSOC and, in keeping with ar- 
Tangements established at the present Con- 
ference, would make its recommendations to 
Other international institutions through 
ECOSOC and the General Assembly. 


B. THE COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The draft resolution before you provides, 
in the second place, for a Commission for 
International Trade. Here again the objec- 
tive of correcting limitations in existing ma- 
Chinery is recognized by giving the Commis- 
Sion a mandate to deal with subject matter 
fully as broad as the Conference Itself. 

To help it deal effectively with such broad 
Tesponsibilities, the Commission is empow- 
ered in section 11.6 to establish subcommit- 

on specific subjects and in paragraph 
IL? to “recommend to ECOSOC. the estab- 
lishment, in keeping with article 62 of the 
ULN. Charter, of special ad hoc machinery for 
the negotiation of legal instruments deemed 
hecessary for the promotion of international 
Wade in cases where machinery for such 
negotiations does not already exist.“ 

Through the latter provision it would 
Prove possible, in the event that delibera- 
tions in the Commission developed sufficient 
common ground, to provide for the negotia- 
tion of contractual arrangements In any area 
ot trade which cannot be dealt with by 

institutions. 

In the section of the draft resolution deal- 
ing with the proposed Commission, you will 

once again the concern to avoid 
duplication and to assure integration of 
effort, The primary role of ECOSOC as the 
Coordinating body for the UN. system of or- 
Banizations is explicitly recognized. Under 
Section II. 5 (e), for example, the Commission 
Would receive from ECOSOC the periodic re- 
Ports of institutions of the UN. system inso- 
as they bear upon trade and transmit 
through ECOSOC its comments and recom- 
e on the work ot these institu- 

ons. 

With the same objectives in view, the Com- 
Mission under section I1.5(f) would assume 
the responsibilities of and indeed would re- 
Place the existing Commission for Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade and the ICCICA and 
Would perform a wide range of functions in 
the commodity field. 

er concern with the importance of 
avolding duplication and assuring integra- 
tion is reflected in section II. 5 (g) which 
States that the activities of the Commission 
Must respect the rights and obligations of 
existing institutions and their members and 
the independence of their negotiating ma- 

. Section IIB further stresses the 
Reed to take full account of the work of other 
international bodies. 

The provisions of the draft resolution con- 
cerning the composition of the Commission 
and its subgroups deserve particular atten- 
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tion. Section IIZ specifies that the Com- 
mission shall be composed of 34 members 
and that elections “shall take fully tnto 
account the principle of equitable geographic 
distribution on the understanding that there 
be equal representation of developing coun- 
tries and of developed countries, including 
the principal trading countries.” 

We regard this provision as of fundamental 
importance. We are not here proposing, as 
others have done, the use of weighted voting. 
But it has been rightly stated in this Com- 
mittee that the interests of the developing 
countries as well as of the developed coun- 
tries will best be served by assuring adequate 
representation in the formulation of policy 
of the countries who are to bear 
the principal responsibility for implementing 
such policy. 

Section I1.6 makes it clear that countries 
not represented on the Commission itself 
will have an opportunity to be members of 
subcommittees that may be established, par- 
ticularly when such countries have a special 
interest in the subject matter. This pro- 
vision, coupled with the Commission mem- 
bership of 34, should preserve the efficiency 
of these organs while assuring representa- 
tion of an adequate number of members of 
the U.N, system. 

C. THE SECRETARIAT 


The draft resolution provides, in the third 
place, for a Secretariat to service the Con- 
ference and the Commission. But this Sec- 
retariat is not to be separate from the Sec- 
retariat of the U.N. To assure maximum 
efficiency and integration of effort the U.N. 
Secretariat itself would provide the neces- 
sary services. Since the existing Secretariat 
will have to be adapted for this purpose, sec- 
tion III provides that the Secretary~General 
of the U.N. shall “make such additional ar- 
rangements as may be necessary.” 

The United States has already indicated 
that the appropriate place to base such ad- 
ditional arrangements to assure the adequate 
integration of efforts in trade and develop- 
ment is the Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs at the headquarters of the 
United Nations. Indeed, we feel that the 
reference in section III to the utilization so 
far as possible of existing resources and the 
avoidance of duplication leads inevitably to 
this conclusion. But the resolution before 
you does not seek to specify the organization 
of the Secretariat in precise detail. This is 
a matter to be taken up in the Budgetary and 
Administrative Committee of the General 
Assembly at its next session in the light of 
the views made available by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations on how he 
wishes to organize his staff for this purpose. 
So far as the United States is concerned. 
we can say now that we will support at the 
next Assembly such measures to en 
the Secretariat as may be necessary to enable 
it effectively to discharge its additional 
functions in the fleld of trade. 

There is just one more provision in the 
draft resolution now before you which de- 
serves special comment. This is section V, 
which calls upon the Secretary General of 
the United Nations to make arrangements 
to ensure that the Commission for Inter- 
national Trade will receive, through ECOSOC, 
reports on the activities of the contracting 
parties to the General t on Tariffs 
and Trade and transmit to the contracting 
parties, through ECOSOC, appropriate com- 
ments and recommendations. This, to- 
gether with section I1-5(g). II. 7, 118 and 
other provisions, is designed to bring GATT 
into a relationship to the new trade ma- 
chinery which will facilitate rather than 
impair GATT’s effective operation. 

We recognize that GATT as originally con- 
ceived proved to have limitations from the 
point of view of developing countries. It is 

of 


freeing of trade among the developed coun- 
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tries, it has proved to be one of the great 
achievements of our time. 

After the First World War, in the absence 
of an institution like the GATT, the great 
trading nations engaged in an orgy of eco- 
nomic nationalism and beggar-my-nelghbor 
practice which strangled world trade and 
helped to drag these countries and others into 
the abyss of the great depression. This did 
not happen after the Second World War. In- 
deed, through the GATT, the developed 
countries and others as well engaged in the 
greatest effort of trade expansion the world 
have ever known. 

Whatever our respective views about 
GATT’'s imperfections—and what institution 
does not have imperfections—let us acknowl- 
edge that GATT played an important part 
in helping avoid in this last postwar period 
the mistakes of the one before and that as a 
result it has brought material benefits not 


Just to the developed countries but to the 


developing countries as well. 


It would be a tragedy of the first magni- 
tude to impair the effectiveness of this proven 
instrument for trade expansion which is 
now adapting itself to the needs of the de- 
veloping countries and indeed is now em- 
barking on the most ambitious effort of all 
time in the reduction of obstacles to trade. 
The draft resolution before you takes ac- 
count of this fact while encouraging the 
hope that, through its relationship with the 
proposed new machinery, it will pay increas- 
ing attention to the trade needs of develop- 
ing as well as developed countries. 

You will have noticed by now that with 
all these provisions the resolution before you 
does not provide for an ITO. Nor does it 
provide by any other name for a new juridi- 
cial entity In the feld of trade with a sepa- 
rate secretariat and budget. What it does do 
is propose an alternative designed to promote 
the same objective more quickly and ef- 
ciently. 

The need for action on the trade problems 
of developing countries is an urgent need. 
The way to deal with it most expeditiously 
is not to embark on a lengthy process of ne- 
gotiation and ratification which can only 
lead to disappointment. For we see no pros- 
pect now or in the foreseeable future for the 
ratification of such a new organization by 
the principal trading countries who would 
be expected to assume the major obligations. 
The way to deal with the need for action on 
the trade problems of the developing coun- 
tries most expeditiously is to establish within 


rather than the less essential matters that 
divide us. We hope the members of the 
committee will find here the basis for agree- 
ment. What matters in the last analysis is 
not form but substance—not appearance but 
results. /Ț 

We offer this resolution in the same spirit 
which animated the impromptu remarks of 
President Johnson several weeks ago at the 
New York World's Fair: 


“What we are trying to do is to explore 
every possibility that we can conceive of that 
will lead to better understanding. We are 
trying to be tolerant and recognize the prob- 
Jems of other leaders and other nations, just 
as we hope that they realize ours. We have 
no illusions that we can settle all the prob- 
lems that exist and have all the world live in 
happiness tomorrow. But we are ambitious, 
we do have a goal, we are optimistic. 

“If we keep a cool head and our feet on 
tion and 
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The Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been contended by the proponents of the 
civil rights bill that the Government, if 
this is enacted into law, would not be 
given the power to tell an employer whom 
to hire or promote. 

I find it difficult to reconcile their 
claims with the following language in 
section 707(e) of the bill: 

If the court finds that the respondent has 
engaged in or is engaging in an unlawful 
employment practice charged in the com- 
plaint, the court may enjoin the respondent 
from engaging in such unlawful employment 
practice, and shall order the respondent to 
take such affirmative action, including the 
reinstatement or hiring of employees, with 
or without back pay (payable by the em- 
ployer, employment agency, or labor organi- 
zation, as the case may be, responsible for 
the unlawful employment practice), as may 
be appropriate. 


The bill stipulates that these courts 
shall be U.S. (Federal) courts, 

If that language does not give the 
Government the authority to tell an em- 
ployer to hire a particular individual, I 
wonder what would. But it appears 
pretty clear to me. 

What has been the record of the Fed- 
eral Government insofar as the hiring 
and promotion of employees are con- 
cerned? 

It has been a longstanding policy that 

there shall be no discrimination because 
of race, creed, or color in hiring for or 
promoting to positions in the civil service 
system of the Federal Government. This 
policy was established through a number 
of Executive orders issued from the 
White House over a number of years. 

In practice, how has this policy been 
implemented? Let us look at a few ex- 
amples. 

You may recall the incident last year 
in the Dallas, Tex., post office where 
3 Negro employees were selected as 
supervisors, when there were 53 white 
men with higher ratings on the merit 
promotion list. Subsequently, as a result 
of the ensuing uproar the individuals 
were not put in the supervisory posi- 
tions; but they were put in positions 
carrying the same salaries, constituting 
a promotion salarywise, still over other 
more qualified white employees. 

Similar incidents have occurred in 
other agencies. I personally have re- 
ceived some complaints from Federal 
employees who say that preference is 
given to the minority group when other 
qualified individuals are also available. 

The proponents of the bill also say 
that it does not provide any ratio system 
for employment. 

Again, let us look at the record of the 
Federal Government under its current 
powers. 

Last fall the Subcommittee on Man- 
power Utilization of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, as a result 
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of the complaints about discrimination 
in reverse, conducted an investigation in- 
to certain Government personnel prac- 
tices. During the hearings, the testi- 
mony brought out the fact that the De- 
partment of the Army, at the direction 
of the Deputy Under Secretary of the 
Army for Manpower, issued a directive 
calling for a ratio of Negro civilian em- 
ployment to the ratio of Negroes in the 
population of the community. 

I know of no specific direction in the 
Executive orders which set the policy of 
nondiscrimination in the hiring of 
Federal employees that there should be 
any such ratio. 

If these actions are taken by the Fed- 
eral Government in connection with Fed- 
eral jobs, what would prevent the Goy- 
ernment, under the civil rights bill, from 
trying to do the same thing insofar as a 
job in private industry is concerned. The 
bill gives wide latitude to the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, 
which would police hiring practices, to 
issue, amend, or rescind suitable proce- 
dural regulations to carry out the provi- 
sions of this title.” 

What criteria does the bill establish 
in the case of an employer who is ap- 
proached by two individuals, one of 
whom is a member of a minority group, 
both with the same qualifications? None. 
Even if he threw both names into a hat 
and pulled out the one who would get the 
job, if the minority individual were not 
so selected, there still might be a cry 
of discrimination raised. Is it fair to all 
applicants that the prospective employer, 
in order to avoid such charges, give pref- 
erence to the individual of the minority 
group? 

Is this concern about the Federal Gov- 
ernment imposing its will on an employer 
with respect to hiring employees far- 
fetched? I direct your attention to the 
following article by John S. Knight, pres- 
ident and editor of the Detroit Free Press, 
in which he discusses this section of the 
bill and refers to a specific incident in Il- 
linois where the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission ordered a company to 
hire an individual who had alleged dis- 
crimination, even though he failed to 
pass a regular employment test which the 
company gave. 

If that can be done under a local law, 
to what extent would it be done under 
Federal law, if this bill were enacted? 

Mr. Knight's article, which appeared 
in the Sunday, March 22, 1964, issue of 
the Detroit Free Press is as follows: 
UNNOTICED PERIL ro Basic FREEDOM Is LURK- 

ING IN Crvit Ricuts BILL 

Most of the soùthern and othèr spirited 
opposition to the civil rights legislation now 
before the U.S. Senate is based upon the 
“public accommodations” section. 

This clause would forbid discrimination 
against Negroes in restaurants, hotels, thea- 
ters and all places of business normally open 
to the general] public. 

It is my personal view that commercial 
enterprises which seek business through ad- 
vertising or other means have no moral or 
legal right to deny service to a prospective 
and orderly customer of any color. 

In fact, Congress Just such a law 
back in 1875. Its constitutionality was at- 
tacked in 1883 and after full hearing, the 
Supreme Court decided it was violative of 
the Constitution on the ground that Congress 
sought to establish a code of municipal 
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law regulative of all private rights between 
man and man in society.” 

And so, unquestionably, any new civil 
rights legislation may have to survive the 
constitutionality test, but in modern times 
and under vastly changed conditions, 

I am puzzled, however, by the seeming 
lack of interest in another section of the 
civil rights bill which, in seeking to broaden 
job opportunities for Negroes, does at the 
same time severely limit the freedom of 
employers, labor unions and employment 
agencies. 

This is the section which would establish 
an Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, a new Federal agency empowered to 
police their hiring, firing and advancement 
practices. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, with headquarters in Washington 
and field offices in all areas of the country, 
will have authority to take legal action 
against alleged violaters if the following pro- 
posals are enacted into law: 

1, Employers may not deny jobs to Negroes 
because of race. 

2. If a Negro is discharged, the employer 
must prove the dismissal has nothing to do 
with race. 

3. When promotions and pay increases are 
given, the employer must show the absence 
of bias. 

4. Government Inspectors can examine & 
firm's records in search of bias. Officials and 
workers may be questioned, 

5. The new bureaucracy can tell employers 
what kind of employment records to keep. 
In the event that the EEOC finds neglect 
of these and other related provisions of the 
law, the Commission can file a civil suit in 
Federal court against the employer, union, 
or employment agency accused of the viola- 
tions. 

If the court agrees with the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, the em- 
ployer can be ordered to (A) change his em- 
ployment practices; (B) hire an individual 
who was turned down, or reinstate a dis- 
charged worker with back pay. 

Failure to comply with the court's order 
will bring contempt charges, punishable by 
fines and possible imprisonment, 

Even enlightened employers who do not 
discriminate in hiring and personnel pol- 
icies must produce records and be able to 
prove their innocence. 

In some instances, the employer is not per- 
mitted to turn down women applicants for 
jobs unless he can convince the Government 
that men are needed in these particular 
tasks, 

Iam quite aware that many well-meaning 
people justify these extreme measures as the 
means to a desirable end. 

But the piling on of Federal regulations to 
bring about equal opportunity is in basic 
conflict with our American concept of indi- 
vidual freedom, 

As Justice Whittaker, a former member of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, has said: “Democ- 
racy, as a system of government, was never 
intended to be a leveler of men. It per- 
mits, and was intended to permit, the gifted, 
the energetic, the creative, and the thrifty 
to rise above the masses. 

“If men really want permanent equality,” 
continues Justice Whittaker, “they may find 
it only in communism, for such is the cen- 
tral theme of that philosophy. Generally 
men who are free do not remain economically 
equal, and men who remain economically 
equal are not free.” 

A foretaste of what will occur if the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
is created by Federal law was shown recently 
by a ruling made in Illinois. 

In this case the employer (Motorola) gave 
general ability tests to all prospective job 
applicants. A Negro who failed the test 
charged that he was denied employment be- 
cause of his race. 
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The Illinois FEPC then gave a reexamina- 
tion to the applicant, said that he passed the 
test, and ordered the corporation to hire him. 
An FEPC examiner held that Motorola's test 
was unfair to “culturally deprived and dis- 
advantaged groups”; that the questions did 
not take into account “inequalities and dif- 
ferences in environment“; and that the 
standards for passing were based on those of 
“advantaged groups.” 

In other words, merit and ability and Mo- 
torola’s standards of performance were cast 
aside and the employer lost his “rights.” 
This case, which is now pending before the 
full commission, has created quite a furor 
in Illinois, and the warning is clear. 

If a State commission can riddle good 
Management practices in the cause of “social 
Significance,” you can visualize the degree 
to which employers and unions will be 
shackled by a horde of inspectors operating 
under Federal law. 

Let no one be deceived by the claim that 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
Mission will be a toothless agency, or that 
enforcement will be less zealous or vigorous 
once the presidential election is over. 

The civil rights bill now under considera- 
tion is a tough law. It can be used by well 
Organized and amply financed Negro groups 
to harass business and industry suspected of 
Unfair practices. 

It discriminates against the best workers 
by attempting to bring all down to a com- 
mon level. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
Mission provision is dangerous to free com- 
Petition; it stifies initiative; it negates free- 
dom of action and it dilutes the American 
Concept of advancement to the best qualified. 

As stated previously, I see no valid reason 
for refusing public accommodations to a 
Negro, or to a man or woman of any other 
Color who observes normal and acceptable 
Standards of conduct. 

But there is great peril in the police state 
Methods under which the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission would be author- 
ized to operate. 

For this is not freedom but tyranny, and 
the exercise of discrimination in reverse. 

Surely, there are better ways to cope with 

tion in employment than for the 
Federal Government to forge chains for one 
Segment of our society while pleading the 
need of more freedom for another. 

To again quote Justice Whittaker: Those 
Who would seek to solve our problems 

socialistic processes, rather than 
democratic ones, are heading down the road 
to darkness.” 


Those who support the civil rights bill 
Are quite right in their contentions that 
is a moral issue in the United States. 
I agree that it is a moral issue. But 
how on earth can you legislate morals? 
If to achieve complete morality one 
Must give full authority to the Federal 
Government to direct every aspect of 
Our individual lives, then the civil rights 
bill is a definite step in that direction, 
I do not feel that the American public 
Wants this because since I have been in 
Congress I have received numerous let- 
from people who abhor a strong cen- 
alized government. 
My action with respect to the bill was 
a reflection of the thinking of the ma- 
jority of my constituents on that point. 
The civil rights bill now under debate 
is strictly a political gimmick to get the 
Votes of a segment of our population at 
the expense of all people of our land, in- 
Cluding those it is purported to help. 
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Address of Avraham Harman, 
Ambassador of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the 10th 
anniversary dinner of the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee was held 
on May 4, 1964, at the Mayflower Hotel 
here in Washington. 

Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., was the toastmaster. Rep- 
resentative Thomas E. Morgan, chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Senator Hugh Scott, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and His Excellency Avraham 
Harman, the Ambassador of Israel, 
were the speakers. It was one of the 
most stimulating and instructive meet- 
ings I have ever attended. 

The highlight of the evening was the 
magnificent address given by His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador of Israel. Under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I now include that address. I 
am sure that everyone who reads it will 
be well rewarded. It is a splendid ex- 
position. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY, AVRAHAM 

HARMAN, AMBASSADOR OF ISRAEL 

Rabbi Bernstein, Dr. Morgan, Senator 
Scott, ladies and gentlemen, it is a very 
great pleasure indeed to be with you to- 
night, and to be made to feel once again 
the depth of American friendship for my 
country. It is a matter of the deepest en- 
couragement to us in Israel. We are a very 
small country, a very small people, very far 
away from your shores. It is a great thing 
for us to be made to feel that the United 
States of America, the greatest power on 
earth today, feels the way it does about us 
and adopts this policy of equating itself with 
small countries throughout the world, seek- 
ing for them the freedoms which it has won 
for itself and extending to them the encour- 
agement and help that they need in making 
their way forward to freedom. 

I have just returned from a very brief visit 
to Israel. I arrived there just 2 weeks after 
my country had been celebrating its 16th 
anniversary. Of course, the natural 
for me to do was to try to pause for a bit 
and to compare and contrast our situation 
in 1948 with what it is in 1964. Perhaps the 
most encouraging thought that I took away 
from Israel, as I reviewed my trip in the 
plane during the course of yesterday, was 
that throughout a week's stay there just 
hadn't been any time to really make that 
assessment and comparison. The encourag- 
ing thing about the people of Israel to me 
is that we are not a backward-looking people. 
We are not concerned with the problems of 
the past. All our attention is concentrated 
upon the future which stretches endlessly 
before us. And our concern is to do what 
has to be done to make that future one of 
peace and of human dignity. 

Essentially, the few things that I want to 
say are all of them connected with a remark 
of Dr. Morgan's, He spoke about the cen- 
trality of this matter of national purpose. 
That is the factor that determines the qual- 
ity and the destiny of peoples. 
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We are, of course, faced with external ques- 
tions in Israel, as everyone in the world is, 
They can have a far-reaching impact upon 
us. But none of us in Israel has any doubt, 
as Iam sure that none of you in your coun- 
try has any doubt, that the decisive factor 
in the affairs of nations is their own sense 
of purpose, what they do to fashion their 
own lives. This is the factor that enables 
them to avoid the danger of the erosion of 
their will and the erosion of their liberty. 
This is the factor that makes it possible for 
them to summon up within themselves the 
capacity to withstand danger, to avoid the 
point of explosion, and to keep moving for- 
ward into the future. 

And so I would like to spend a few mo- 
ments trying to sum up the sense of purpose 
that enabled us to come into existence as 
a state, that has nurtured us during these 
last 16 years, and which I am persuaded will 
carry us forward through the immediate un- 
certainties of our future to an ultimate 
future of peace in our area. 

The first aspect of our sense of national 
purpose is our feeling in Israel that we are 
engaged in a historic and decisive effort to 
assure the continued existence and creativ- 
ity of the Jewish people and its civilization 
in free conditions. We were reminded just 
these last few days of the historic char- 
acter of our roots in the land of Israel, 
what our past is, what are the values that 
have enabled us to survive throughout these 
centuries and thousands of years. 

I had the privilege of spending last Friday 
night in Jerusalem with the President of 
Israel and of hearing from him that, just a 
few days before, one of our archeological 
expeditions digging in Massadah, which is 
the fortress where our ancestors made their 
last stand against the Romans before the 
sovereignty of our country was overrun, in 
those days, had found a fragment of the 
scroll of one of the apocryphal books, the 
Book of Ben Sira. Of course, they recognized 
the immediate significance of their find, be- 
cause they could read it with almost as much 
fluency as they can read their daily paper, 
and with as much ease. 

That is our past. That is the depth of our 
roots in our country. This is the past that 
we are seeking today to sustain. This is the 
tradition which we are seeking through our 
work in Israel to assure an unbroken future 
for all time to come. 

I believe we have not yet completed this 
task in Israel, but I think that during these 
last 16 years we have fashioned many of the 
instruments and institutions which have 
given the Jewish civilization a new lease 
on life and a new vitality. The foundations 
are solid and the structure is rising fast. 

The second aspect of our sense of p 
is that we recreated the State of Israel in 
order to provide an assured answer to the 
age-old problem of Jewish migration. As a 
result of our efforts during the last 16 years, 
about a million two hundred thousand Jews 
have come to conditions of freedom in Is- 
rael. That immigration continues. Its pace 
today is much smaller than in the early days 
of our statehood, when our immediate task 
was to take in the flood of Jewish immigrants 
from the displaced persons’ camps in 
and those who had to transfer themselves to 
Israel from the Arab States. However, the 
immigration does continue and it will con- 
tinue as long as there are Jews in various 
parts of the world who experience the need 
for migration as a means of solving their in- 
dividual problems as Jews and as human 
beings. 

Our neighbors sometimes express concern 
on this account. They fear, they say, that if 

tion to Israel continues, Israel will 
be forced at some time in the future to ex- 
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.pand. At the same time, by blockade and 
economic hostility, our neighbors are seeking 
to hamper our ability to develop economi- 
cally inside our own territory. They can't 
. have it both ways. Fortunately, their eco- 
nomic hostility has not hindered our abil- 
ity to develop our economy, although it has 
created unnecessary difficulties for us. 

After having seen again in Israel this past 
week something of what has already been 
accomplished and after having flown just a 
few days ago over the empty space of the 
Negev between Eilat and Beersheba, I think 
I can reassure our neighbors, 

In the first place, the dynamism that goes 
into our economic development in Israel 18 
such that we have no doubt whatsoever that 
we can continue our rate of economic growth 
and make it possible for us to put our new 
immigrants to work gainfully in a progressive 
economy. 

Further, the whole nature of our economic 
development in agriculture and in industry 
and in all other aspects of our economy is 
based on the concept of vertical economic 
growth. The story of economic development 
in Israel, as in other progressive economic 
societies, is to make two blades of grass grow 

where one grew before—and to make them 
grow taller. It is because of this process that 
we have been able successfully to absorb the 
large-scale immigration of our first 16 years, 
and we are quite convinced that by continu- 
ing that course of economic progress we will 
make it possible for our country, not merely 
to absorb any new immigration that develops 
in the years ahead, but to absorb it at a de- 
cent standard of living. 

The third aspect of our sense of national 
purpose is to enlarge the horizons of self-ad- 
vancement for all our people, and to do it 
as it can only be done, in conditions of free- 
dom. 

One of the first things that we did when 
we attained Independence was to introduce 
a system of compulsory and free primary ed- 
ucation, This is probably one of the central 
internal problems of Israel. We have a mixed 
and varied population. Half our children of 
echoolgoing age are the children of immi- 
grants that came to us from advanced coun- 
tries in Europe. The other half are the chil- 
dren of parents who came from economically 
backward and undeveloped countries in the 
Middle East and north Africa. In seeking to 
bulld a sound human basis for our national 
future, it is absolutely essential for us, in our 
view, to create conditions of real educational 
opportunity for all the children of our coun- 
try. That is why, although it is over- 
burdened with problems of immigrant ab- 
sorption and of self-defense, the Government 
of Israel this year has increased its appropri- 
ations for the expansion of the educational 
services of the country. 

But this is not just a problem of national 
survival, not just a problem of social health. 
This is being done because, in our view, 
the independence of states is not to be re- 
garded as an end in itself, but merely as an 
instrument toward the elevation of the in- 
dividual human being. He is the source of 
society and he is its end and its purpose, 

The fourth aspect of our sense of national 
purpose relates to our attitude toward the 
problems of world order. I beg your permis- 
sion to expand on this theme for just a 
moment or two, because it has a direct con- 
nection with our view of the middle eastern 
region, of which we are a part, 

In the Jewish traditional view of human 
society, since the days of the Bible, we are 
told that human society and the world, the 
universe as a whole, are not to be viewed in 
monolithic terms. The Divine Genius, as we 
read of it in the Bible, is the genius of com- 
bining in a system of harmony and order 
an endless variety and diversity. The Divine 
Genius did not create one planet, but a 
myriad planets. But He held them together 
in an ordered pattern of harmony. And on 
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the planet earth, He did not create one 
species, but a myriad species. And in the 
human family He also created an endless 
variety of types and of views. Indeed, a cen- 
tral aspect of the human being that He 
created was the ability of the human being 
to think in different directions and to develop 
in different directions: The human being 
has a freedom of choice and a freedom of 
opinion. 

The concept of order in human affairs 
stemming from this traditional view is that 
it is not to be an order of standardized 
homogeneity. The concept of human society 
by which we live is not a monolithic concept. 
That is why, in the affairs of Individual 
societies, we are commanded to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. Not because he is ex- 
actly the same as us; that would be very 
easy. The underlying meaning of the in- 
junction is to love our neighbor as our- 
selves even though he is quite different 
from us. And that is the view that Jewish 
tradition has carried into its view of world 
affairs. 

The prophet Micah, describing the mil- 
lenium, does not say that in the day of the 
millenium all men will worship one God. He 
says something very different, that in the day 
of the millenium all men will live in peace 
and that each nation will worship its own 
God, That is the view of harmony and order 
in world affairs which stems from the tra- 
dition of my people. This is the view, as 
I understand it, which was proclaimed by 
President Kennedy in his last address to the 
United Nations, the view that the world 
order will be an order of unity in diversity, 
the view, as he put it, that the essential 
task of the United Nations Is to make the 
world safe for diversity. 

And that leads us in Israel directly into 
the challenge of the problems and the prac- 
tical issues of the Middle East in which we 
live. The source of danger, of turmoll, and 
of trouble in the Middle East these last few 
years has stemmed from an attempt to im- 
pose upon our area a monolithic character, 
which at no time in its history has it pos- 
sessed, which it does not possess today, and 
which it will never posséss. Throughout its 
history, our area, the Middle East, has been 
an area of a diversity, of a variety of peo- 
ples, nations, and ethnic groups, a variety 
of languages and of faiths. It is so today. 
Just as on the larger world scene, at various 
times in history and in the history of our 
century, the attempt to Impose a hegemony 
on others has led to wars and disturbances, 
so in the immediate past and at the present 
time in the Middle East, it is this same 
attempt which has led to disturbance and to 
disorder, Peace in our part of the world will 
come about when there is a general recog- 
nition on the part of all countries in our area 
that the area is diverse, that every component 
part of it has a legitimate right to exist, that 
every component part of it wants to exist 
so much that it can be expected to resist the 
attempt to dominate it or to eliminate it. 

We in Israel are not an anti-Arab coun- 
try, and we never will be. We recognize not 
just the existence of the Arab States, but the 
legitimacy of their existence. We are not 
against the development of the Arab States. 
We think it is right that they should seek to 
develop the status and the level of thelr peo- 
ples, just as we in Israel seek to develop and 
expand the horizons of opportunity for our 
own people. Thus, we never objected to their 
getting help for economic development. The 
real issue, however, lies elsewhere. 

The issue, and the only issue, in the Mid- 
dle East is that its future must rest on the 
doctrine of the mutual recognition by every 
component part of the Middle East of its 
neighbor's right to exist, its neighbor's legiti- 
macy of existence. That will be the road 
toward order and harmony in our area. It 
is difficult to cling to this vision at a time 
when our neighbors insist that they are at 
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war with us, when they threaten our exist- 
ence and continuously increase their mill- 
tary preparations. But we do cling to this 
vision by which Israel seeks to project Its 
policies in regard to the countries neighbor- 
ing upon it. 

And I would like to sum up those policies 
in three simple propositions which I believe 
everyone in this great and free country of 
yours will immediately recognize, 

First, the vision is peace and the hearts 
and minds of people must always be kept 
wide open for peace. That is the goal. 
Everything we do by way of defense Is bar- 
ren. It is a necessity. It is not an ideal. 
It is something that has to be done as long 
as it has to be done and nobody wants to 
spend all these resources of men and of 
money on defense. We do it not because we 
want to do it, but because we are persuaded 
at certain stages that there Is no other re- 
course. But the goal is peace, and we shall 
walt out the time until there is this recogni- 
tion by our neighbors that the future of our 
area will be a future of mutual recognition 
and of mutual cooperation. We believe that 
time will come. 

The second article of this policy is this. 
That until that day comes and while we are 
surrounded, as we are, by threats against 
our very existence, we must take those 
threats seriously, and not regard them light- 
heartedly. It isn't pleasant to be told by 
your neighbor that you are due for elimina- 
tio. We think the world would do well to 
take those threats seriously. 

None of us in Israel believes that we are 
going to be eliminated, because we are en- 
tirely confident of our capacity to prevent 
our elimination. But when we are told that 
we are going to be eliminated, we regard 
these threats, which are continued day by 
day and week by week, as being an expres- 
sion of an intention that we must take into 
account. And when we see that intention 
being backed up by the escalation of military 
capacity, that creates a situation which it 
‘would be foolish for us to ignore. We ap- 
praise it not in panic—by no means in 
panic—but in a cold determination to make 
it quite certain that no one will ever be 
tempted to use that growing military might 
in order to try to implement that devilish 
policy. 

So we have no alternative but to maintain 
in Israel at all times a minimum level of 
defensive strength which is not aimed or 
calculated to serve the purpose of winning 
a war. No sensible defense policy in any 
country in the world today is based on the 
view that this defense capacity will be used 
for winning a war. The purpose of defense 
policy in our days, the only legitimate pur- 
pose of a defense policy in a free society, is 
to retain the capacity at all times that will 
deter a war, that will avert a war, that will 
push off the prospect of explosion and keep 
on pushing it off in order to create the time 
to bring restraining influences to bear, to 
gain the time to replace fear and mistrust 
by a readiness for cooperation. - 

That is how we look at these threats and 
is how we look at this escalation of military 
strength across our border—to retain this 
minimum deterrent strength, whatever the 
cost of men and of money, and to keep on 
retaining it in order to enable us to realize 
the purpose of averting a war and averting 
aggression, 

The people of my country believe that those 
forces in the world that do not want to see 
an explosion in the Middle East, that those 
forces in the world that think that it is 
illegitimate for anyone in our world, the 
world of the United Nations, to p the 
doctrine of the inevitability of war, that 
those forces will understand the need for & 
country in the position of my country to con- 
tinue to retain and sustain its defensive sys- 
tem in order to make a potential aggressor 
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think very many times before taking the 
final plunge. 

The last article of our policy is this. There 
is no point in defending freedom unless one 
lives it, There is no point in defending free- 
dom at the cost of eroding freedom. The 
Purpose of all this defensive apparatus, the 
purpose of the retention of this capacity to 
avert aggression, is to enable our people to 
live as free men should. There is only one 
way in a free society of sustaining the defen- 
sive morale of people, and that is to live free- 
dom in the very process of defending it. So 
for all time and in all conditions, the Govern- 
ment and people of Israel are concerned with 
the content of our lives, and the substance 
of our freedom. We believe from our experi- 
ence, what you have shown from your ex- 
perience here in America and what your very 
existence and accomplishment here in Amer- 
ica teach the whole of the world, that it is 
Only in conditions of freedom that man per- 
forms best, and that it is only in conditions 
ot freedom that man defends well. 

So we give the priority of our attention to 
building the national health and the na- 
tional welfare, developing the character and 
Quality of our people through health, 
through education and vocational guidance, 
through the development of the social wel- 
fare services, through the growth, the con- 
sistent and steady growth, of the economy, 
through doing the things that will make it 
Possible for our children to live better than 
we do, to develop their capacities to a great- 
er extent than we can. That is the heart and 
Core, that is the purpose of the whole matter. 

Because of this policy and because we are 
Profoundly convinced that free countries 
everywhere share this general view and di- 
rection, because we are profoundly convinced 
that a policy of this kind has in the past and 
Will in the future continue to command the 
Understanding and support of countries, 
great and small, throughout the world, it is 
because of all this that we reject the doctrine 
Of the inevitability of war in our area. 

We are living in a twilight period, but so is 
the whole of the world. We are in a condi- 
tion which is neither peace nor war. We be- 
lieve in the capacity of freemen and free 
Countries in the world to bide their time 
through this twilight period and to steer it 
in the direction, not of the blackness of 
night, but of the dawn of an era of peace 
and cooperation throughout the world. Out 
Of that faith, we derive the confidence that 
in our part of the world, too, that is the di- 
rection that history will take, that the only 
inevitability about our area is an inevitability 
Of diversity, of unity in diversity, of harmony 
and diversity and of peace. 


Results of 1964 National Issues Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


` HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
March I mailed my 1964 National Issues 
Poll to the residents of the 13th District 
of Illinois. Tabulation of the results 
has been completed, and I am placing 
these results in the Recorp for the in- 
terest of the Members of Congress. 

ReEsuuts or 1964 NATIONAL IssvEs POLL 
To Residents of the 13th Congressional Dis- 

trict of Illinois: 

It is a pleasure to send you the results of 
the 1964 National Issues Poll. Your cooper- 
ation and that of the 24,000 residents of the 
13th District who gave the time and thought 
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necessary to complete the questionnaire is 
deeply appreciated. I regret that it has been 
impossible to acknowledge individually all 
of the many questionnaires that contained 
additional comments. 

The response to this questionnaire indi- 
cates that it has stimulated discussion and 
thought on the issues facing Congress. I 
hope and trust that you will continue to 
write expressing your views on the many 


subjects considered by the Congress and that 
you will call upon me if I can be of assistance 
in my capacity as the link between you and 
your Federal Government in Washington, 
D.C. By so doing, you will assist me in pro- 
viding the type of representation that our 
13th District merits and desires. 


om 


deficit of $4,900,000,000. Should Congress 
(a) Approve the budget as submitted? 
(b) Reduce defense und military expenditures? _- 


(c) Reduce existing Federal programs (e. g., agriculture, public works)? - 


4. Do yo favor any U.S. trading with Communist bloc nations? 


0 Food, such as the recent wheat sales? 
b) Industrial and consumer goods? 

5. Do you favor medical assistance for the aged throug 

(a) * State-administered Kerr-& 

care to needy citizens over 65 


priva te health insurance? 


=a 


10, With res: to the war in Vietnam, 


(b) A major wing al effort to defeat the Commun 
(e) W 8 1 


J. Edgar Hoover: A Remarkable G-Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
at this point an excellent editorial 
from the Peoria Journal Star citing just 
a few of the tremendous accomplish- 
ments of our esteemed head of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. Ed- 
gar Hoover: 

J. Epcar Hoover: A REMARKABLE G-MAN 

J. Edgar Hoover, a man who wanted to be 
a minister, celebrates today his 40th year 
as Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


; gation. 


President Johnson is urging that Hoover 
stay on as top man in the FBI. 

We, too, hope he stays on. We extend to 
him today our congratulations on a remark- 
able performance for four decades in one of 
the world's toughest jobs. 

His campaign against public enemies and 
organized crime began in the early 1920's, and 
never eased up. He replaced all the un- 
trained men in his Department with lawyers 
and accountants, so that once the FBI got 
someone, they had him. He didn’t slip 
through a legal loophole. 

It would take a book to cite John Edgar 
Hoover's contribution to our way of life, but 
let us highlight a few. This is the man who: 

Built the FBI into one of the most efficient 


. Do you believe that registration of fircarms is a mutter of Federal concern? ---.----- 
The President has submitted a S., 000, 000, 000 budget for 1964, providing for u planned 


Should the United States provide Its NATO allics with nuclear weapons: 


fa , he present program of U. . 3 advisory be help and financial aid 


Sincerely yours, 
DONALD RUMSFELD, 
Member of Congress. 
| Percent 
Yes No | Unte- 
cided 
48.3 48.5 3.2 
14.6 67.2 18.2 
32.1 458 21 
= 88.8 23. 8 17.4 
¢.g., mass transportation, medicare, 
TTT M.T 22.3 17.0 
6 16.7 11.7 
— . — —— 10.7 53.6 57 
40.6 42.6 16,8 
S 50.0 40.3 v7 
22 ent ee 30.1 56.6 13.3 
tls Pe program providing hospital and 
Sa ie ag ae re Se 18.1 31.4 20.5 
| a Pe ISS OIL Nn aed Near Pere 28.0 45 17.5 
PTER 9S EE E Sere N 51.8 26.7 21.5 
14.8 77. 4 6. 8 
51.2 44.5 4.3 
43.6 51.9 4.5 
16.5 76.8 67 
FSS RADE — SIO 43.09 49.3 6.8 
37.3 41.2 21.5 
ete — — 2 — ed 41.0 36. 22,5 
military personnel and permitting a neutralist government 
id Mies eet eee 25.2 50. 7 21.1 


and respected law enforcement agencies in 
the world. 

Held sabotage to a minimum in this coun- 
try during World War II through strict 
G-Man coverage of U.S. facilities. 

Provided outstanding services to local and 
State police forces, including identifying 
fingerprints, providing laboratory services, 
and helping improve police organization, rec- 
ord systems, and operating procedures. 

Compiled the first accurate nationwide 
crime statistics. 

Began training of local police officials in 
the National Police Academy, 

Began investigations of subversive per- 
sons and groups in the United States before 
World War II. 

We salute G-Man Hoover as one of the sig- 
nificant men of our time in making our way 
of life better and safer. 


J. Edgar Hoover 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I deem it a 
duty and a privilege to join many others 
across the land in their praise of that 
distinguished gentleman and public serv- 
ant, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, now closing 
out 40 years of outstanding leadership as 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 
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I commend him most highly as a Gov- 
ernment official who has directed the 
operations of one of the most efficient 
departments in the Federal Government. 
During his long years in office, his sery- 
ice has been beyond blemish. As the 
head of a police agency that on many 
occasions naturally was subject to re- 
sentment on the part of those under in- 
vestigation. Not once has be conducted 
himself, or permitted the men under his 
direction to conduct themselves, in a 
manner that would invite public ridicule. 

His department, in my opinion, is thor- 
oughly and completely organized. Its 
operations are efficient, effective, and ex- 
emplary. As a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, I have 
had closer than average acquaintance 
with these operations, and I can say 
sincerely that I am comforted by the 
knowledge that Mr. Hoover and the FBI 
are functioning. 

While I praise this official as an able 
and dedicated department head, I also 
praise him for his human traits. I know 
of numerous occasions when children 
have been taken on tours of the FBI 
headquarters that Mr. Hoover has laid 
aside his busy daily routine to shake 
hands with them and discuss his activi- 
ties. There is no better way to create 
respect for the Federal Government than 
through the eyes of children. 

I cannot be too lavish in my congratu- 
lations. He is a man of patience and 
understanding. In my opinion, the Unit- 
ed States has been fortunate during the 
last 40 years to have him as the Director 
of its most important policing agency. 
I hope he may continue as head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
many years to come. 


A Tribute to the Rochester Joint Board 
on the ACWA Soth Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


. Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday, May 9, was the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America by Sidney 
Hillman. Through the years, this orga- 
nization has evolved into a highly hon- 
ored and widely respected institution. 
It has pioneered the constructive role 
labor unions have taken in the economic 
and social growth of our Nation. 

In Rochester, N. V., a city I am 
proud to represent, the Amalgamated is 
a leader in community life. The Roch- 
ester Joint Board represents 12,000 mem- 
bers in Rochester and vicinity. Among 
its many worthwhile interests are pro- 
grams to retrain workers displaced by 
automation, to eliminate slums and racial 
barriers in housing, and to strengthen 
cultural and educational facilities. 

The Rochester Joint Board also is con- 
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cerned with the health of its members 
and their families. In 1962, it estab- 
lished the Sidney Hillman Health Cen- 
ter to provide diagnostic medical exam- 
inations. The center is operated jointly 
with the manufacturers whose employees 
are Amalgamated members. 

Under the able leadership of Abraham 
Chatman, Rochester's largest union has 
achieved such stature that the National 
Planning Association has studied its con- 
tractural arrangements with one of the 
city’s major clothing firms, the Hickey 
Freeman Co., as a model of harmonious 
labor relations. 

The Amalgamated has such a high 
reputation that employees of other 
Rochester industries have become en- 
couraged to seek representation by the 
union. Now the union represents work- 
ers who produce such diverse items as 
xerographic equipment, food, buttons, 
cosmetics, and paper boxes. 

I salute the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America on this its 50th 
birthday. Its sound business and social 
practices have been instrumental in mak- 
ing Rochester the major clothing market 
it is today. This fine organization is a 
credit to the many honest, hardworking 
Americans who comprise its ranks. I 
look forward to the continued growth 
and prosperity of this worthy institution. 


This Is Murder, Mr. McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
G. Lucas is an on-the-spot reporter in 
Vietnam and he sends to his newspaper 
reports on what he sees and hears. Yes- 
terday, his paper printed the most un- 
believably shocking details of the deaths 
of two brave American airmen in Viet- 
nam, According to Jim Lucas, the Com- 
munist Vietcong did not kill either Jerry 
Shank or Bob Brumett but our own ob- 
solete American planes did and this is 
what he said: 

On April 9, Capt. Robert Brumett, 36, put 
his craft into a dive and it didn’t come out. 
His buddies, flying nearby, saw the wings fall 
off and watched in horror as the plane plowed 
into the paddies. 


And again: ` 
On March 24, Jerry Shank put his ship 


into a dive between Soc Trang and Back Lieu 
and its wing separated from the fuselage. 


Secretary McNamara is making an- 
other one of his trips to Vietnam, which 
will be followed by more press confer- 
ences, but he will not report the facts 
about the outmoded planes he sends our 
men over there. So far he has done 
nothing to improve the deplorable situ- 
ation in Vietnam. I call upon him and 
upon our President to give our fighting 
men a fighting chance. 
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The Country Owes Chairman Wright Pat- 
man a Debt of Gratitude for Keeping 
Interest Rates From Rising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
interesting tidbit on page 2 of yesterday 
morning’s Washington Post. It only 
took up about 3 inches, but its signifi- 
cance is much greater than its lineage 
indicates: 

MARTIN IN STEP: SMARTY PANTS JOHNSON AND 
THE AMERICAN DREAM 

Never underestimate the importance of 
those escorted strolls around the White House 
rose garden. Last Tuesday the President’s 
companion for seven laps was William Me- 
Chesney Martin, the redoubtable Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, a man who swings sufficient 
influence to nullify the effects of the tax cut 
by tightening credit. On Wednesday Mar- 
tin told a large audience of top business 
executives assembled by the Advertising 
Council that he had changed his mind about 
the need for raising interest rates. 


According to the Post, William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board and President 
Johnson took seven laps around the 
White House rose garden last Tuesday. 
On the following day, Chairman Mar- 
tin told a panel of the Advertising 
Council that the Fed was not going to 
push interest rates up any further at 
this time. Of course, Mr. Martin did not 
quite put it this way. He said the mar- 
ket was not going to push interest rates 
up, but since the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem controls the Government securities 
market and the total supply of bank 
credit, this means that the Fed is not 
going to push up interest rates—for the 
moment. 

Mr. Speaker, the Post article tells only 
a part of the story behind Chairman 
Martin’s decision, and I would like to 
take this opportunity to complete the 
record. This country owes a great debt 
of gratitude to the gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. As in 1960, Chair- 
man Parman foresaw the recent attempt 
to push interest rates on Government 
securities above the 4%4-percent limit 
which Congress has maintained since 
1918. As in 1960, Chairman PaTMAN 
formed an unofficial steering committee 
to oppose any such attempt. 

More than 50 Members, including my- 
self, joined that committee, and when 
the Treasury pushed its latest offering @ 
few days ago right up to the 444-percent 
limit, Mr. PATMAN was ready. 

Tighter money and higher interest 
rates would have choked off prosperity, 
increased unemployment, and saddled 
the American people with even higher 
charges on the national debt. Between 
1952 and 1963 interest charges on the 
Federal debt rose over 45 percent, at an 
additional cost to the taxpayer of over 
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815 billion. Excessively tight money and 
high interest rates have increased the 
Cost of local government debt and con- 
Sumer credit, and most important. ac- 
Cording to many competent economists, 
they were major factors behind the three 
depressions of the last decade, at an 
enormous cost in unemployment and lost 
Production, 

With unemployment at over 5 percent 
and nearly 13 percent of our plant ca- 
Dacity idle, we cannot afford to humor 
the Fed's almost psychopathic fear of 

tionary tendencies—not inflation, 
mind you, but inflationary “tendencies,” 
t vague cloud on the horizon, or in 
the eyes, of the Federal Reserve which 
compelled it to tighten money and 
Taise interest rates, even in the face of 
Frowing unemployment. We cannot af- 
ford to negate the tax cut with tight 
Money and wipe out the benefit of Gov- 
ernment economizing with higher inter- 
€st charges on the Federal debt, simply 
1 anticipate some possible future infla- 

on. 


I have been privileged to serve on 
n Patman’s unofficial steering 
Committees in both 1960 and 1964, and I 
am proud to say that we have again suc- 
cessfully blocked another growing effort 
to raise the interest ceiling on the na- 
tional debt. But we cannot rest on our 
laurels. The Fed shows no signs of being 
Permanently cured of its inflationary 
Phobia. The unofficial steering commit- 
must continue to watch the Fed very 
Carefully in the coming months. I would 
ngly suggest that more of my Demo- 
erat colleagues join this unofficial steer- 
committee to prevent the loss of 
additional billions of taxpayers’ dollars to 
higher interest rates on the national 
debt—pillions that would only buy grow- 
unemployment, depression, and in- 
creased consumer interest charges. 


Dispelling Misapprehensions Regarding 
Quality Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12; 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a spon- 
Sor of quality stabilization, I was espe- 
cially impressed by the testimony of Prof. 
William R. Davidson, of Ohio State Uni- 

®rsity, in the Ohio cases of Hudson Dis- 
tors, Inc. against the Upjohn Co. 
= Hudson Distributors, Inc. against 
lilly and Co. A transcript of this 
testimony was recently brought to my 
ttention. In this testimony in these 
acpi Professor Davidson analyzes the 
ury done brand name trademark own- 
ers when their products are misused by 
retail price cutters. 

Since Professor Davidson is currently 
President of the American Marketing As- 
Sociation and a joint author, with Prof. 
— N. Beckman, of the widely used 

tbook “Principles of Marketing,“ I 
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believe his expert opinion in this vital 
economic areg is of some importance. 

Said Professor Davidson when asked 
in the proceedings of the above-men- 
tioned cases about the impact of price 
cutting on trademarks: 

Specifically, in these situations the brand 
name owner is damaged in the following 
ways: (1) The price cutter who accounts for 
a small part of total sales in the market area 
and provides few of the services expected of 
regular retail outiets, creates the false im- 
pression that his advertised low price is the 
value of the product at retail, thus leading 
customers to believe that the bulk of retail 
service outlets and the manufacturer through 
its price maintenance policy are gouging the 
public through unreasonably high prices; 
(2) this damages the good will and value of 
a brand name or trademark which has been 
appropriated to the price cutter’s use; (3) 
these price-cutting activities prevent the av- 
erage complying retailer from being able to 
sell the product at a profit and they must 
therefore (a) deemphasize the product in 
their merchandising and promotional strat- 
egy, offering it only upon specific demand, 
and shift selling effort to other items which 
provide fair compensations for services ren- 
dered, or (b) discontinue handling the prod- 
uct altogether, or (c) cut prices in retalia- 
tion and an effort to compete, breaking their 
own agreements with the manufacturer and 
creating expensive and ultimately unman- 
ageable problems of enforcement for the 
manufacturer seeking to maintain control of 
his distribution system; (4) the likely de- 
velopment of retaliatory price wars further 
devalue the product in the minds of the pub- 
lic: and create a hesitancy to make the pur- 
chase resulting from the consumer's thought 
that he may be able to buy the product 
cheaper elsewhere since he knows that it is 
subject to footballing and price warfare; (5) 
since well-established branded merchandise 
with professional consumer acceptance and 
known value ls a most suitable weapon for 
advertised price cutting by cutrate organi- 
zations, this creates an animosity toward 
brand name products by the essential small 
retaller who sees in them the cause of the 
potential business failure he fears; (6) the 
price cutter, while using Upjoln’s brands as 
bait to attract commercial traffic, actually 
places its selling emphasis on other competi- 
tive products that afford him a higher mar- 
gin, thus using Upjohn's brand names estab- 
lished over a long period and at considerable 
expense to promote the sale of products other 
than those of Upjohn; (7) the services ac- 
companying sale of Upjohn’s products neces- 
sarily will diminish as profit margins narrow, 
thus eliminating such items as advice con- 
cerning product use, refrigeration, and care 
of product, all of which makes the product 
less desirable to the consumer; (8) by forc- 
ing Upjohn to take legal action to preyent 
price-cutting tactics and protect its distribu- 
tive system, the price cutter further damages 
the good will of Upjohn by the publicity sur- 
rounding the price-cutting establishment's 
opposition to price maintenance, thus mak- 
ing it a champion of the consumer and plac- 
ing the manufacturer in the role of villain. 


Professor Davidson also directly takes 
on and dispels the erroneous notion that 
manufacturers are disinterested in leg- 
islation that would protect their pro- 
prietary interest in their products’ brand 
names. This is often argued by quality 
stabilization opponents, but in his testi- 
mony, Professor Davidson effectively re- 
futes this notion. Declared the Ohio 
State professor—whose textbook serves 
as the basis for advanced courses in mar- 
keting in over 200 universities: 

Allegations that price cutting tactics do 
not injure the manufacturer stem from a 
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failure to understand the significance of 
marketing services, the injury done to a man- 
ufacturer’s goodwill by trading on his trade- 
marks and trade name by means of price 
cutting, and the damage done from disrup- 
tion of the distribution system by concen- 
trating a product's outlays away from the 
local independent retailer and into the large 
cutrate operator. Even the standard argu- 
ment that the manufacturer is compensated 
because the larger volume of the price cutter 
adds to his total distribution is fallacious. 
Any such gain by additional distribution is 
more than likely offset by lost sales in regu- 
lar outlets. 

Further, the damage to the manufacturer's 
goodwill will ultimately mark a decline in 
the sales by the cutrate organization even 
though that organization creates an initial 
furry of sales by its tactics. Thus the argu- 
ment that a manufacturer is not d. 
because he receives the same price for his 
product from the price cutter as from the 
regular retailer misses the issue. 

Naturally, the manufacturer desires to 
maintain his prices as low as possible to com- 
pete successfully with similar product lines 
of other manufacturers and increase his share 
of the total market for his general class of 
products. Further, he will be slow to raise 
the stipulated price in the face of rising costs 
once the stipulated price has become widely 
known to physicians, pharmacists, and the 
public. However, conceding that the manu- 
facturer desires to keep his price as low as 
possible, it does not follow that it is desir- 
able to the manufacturer to have prices 
irregularly reduced by price-cutting organ- 
izations under the motives. which prompt 
such organizations to act. 


So testified one of the Nation’s fore- 
most marketing experts regarding the 
deleterious effect of price-cutting tactics 
on established proprietary trademarks 
and brand names. Such brand names 
are judicially held to belong to their 
owners, and as such deserve the full pro- 
tection of our laws against predatory in- 
terests which would destroy or take away 
such property interests. The quality 
stabilization bill is directed at protecting 
and preserving these valuable rights. 
That is why those of us who support this 
legislation deeply believe that what is at 
stake here goes to the very root of our 
free enterprise system. I commend a 
reading of Dr. Davidson’s testimony to 
those who would understand better the 
fundamental issue involved in the effect 
to enact quality stabilization into law. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Slovakian 
Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15 the Slovak League of America, 
Cleveland District Assembly 2, observed 
the 25th anniversary of the Slovakian 
Declaration of Independence. 

The principal address, given by Mr. 
Stephen B. Roman, is of interest to all 
of us who are working in every possible 
way to make the term, “free world,” 
meaningful around the globe. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert Mr. Roman's speech: 
Text or ADDRESS BY STEPHEN B. ROMAN, 
K. C. S. G., AT CLEVELAND, OHIO, SUNDAY, 
Marcu 15, 1964 


Ladies and gentlemen, you have heard so 
many excellent speakers today that I am not 
going to speak in Slovak but will try to sum- 
marize some of the remarks. 

I would like to, first of all, take this op- 
portunity to express my appreciation for the 
opportunity to say a few words on this 
propitious occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of Slovakia’s independence. My apprecia- 
tion goes to the sponsors of this affair as 
well as to all of you people present, and to 
all the Slovak organizations throughout the 
United States and Canada for keeping the 
idea of Slovak independence itself in the 
minds and hearts of the Slovak people. 

The problems that confront the world 
today brings into sharp focus the history of 
all civilized nations in their struggles for 
self-preservation; self-determination and 
self-government. The fast evolving world 
that we are living in, makes us, at times, 
forget the historical circumstances that are 
always so necessary to judge, from a proper 
perspective, ambition against rights. I men- 
tion ambition against rights because ambi- 
tion looms through history, in the affairs of 
nations, as a temporary advantage or serves 
as temporary glory for the nations that are 
large and strong; in most instances, conquer- 
ing nations interfering with the rights of 
peaceful and smaller nations. 

That is the story of the Slovak nation since 
the destruction of the great Moravian empire. 
Since Bratislava, we have suffered; we have 
struggled; we have worked; we have hoped 
for the day when our nation can be free. 

The right of Slovakia to independence 
was cherished however by many generations 
who, in one form or another, fought and 
sacrificed for the day when Slovakia would 
become free of foreign rule and enjoy equality 
of rights among civilized peoples. The real- 
ization of this struggle dawned on us 25 years 
ago when, from the chaos that shook Europe, 
the Slovak nation, on March 14, 1939, by 
unanimous vote of its parliament declared 
Slovakia's independence. ` 

We gather here, today, to commemorate 
with all the Slovaks in the free world, this 
25th anniversary of Slovakla's declaration of 
independence, We, American and Canadian, 
Slovaks were not in Slovakia when on March 
14, 1939, the Slovak Parliament 
Slovakia’s independence, and the country of 
our fathers and forefathers regained, after 
many centuries of foreign domination, the 
status of an independent nation. For many 
of us were watching from a distance, realiza- 
tion of our peoples dream. 2 

For this, as well as for other reasons, it 
does not become to us to pass judgment on 
the circumstances which alowed the 
Slovaks to exercise their right to self-deter- 
mination, or on the policy of the Slovak 
Government, which could not escape the 
pressures of the neighboring powers and the 
consequences of the geography and geopoli- 
tics. As I have mentioned, the Slovaks 
manifested, through long centuries, their 
desire to be free and to develop according 
to their old Christian and ethnic traditions. 
Geography and stronger neighbors prevented, 
however, the Slovaks from achieving this 
goal. It was only in the spring of 1939 that 
the international situation allowed the 
Slovak people to apply their right of self- 
determination and to renew their statehood 
which they had lost in the 10th century. 

Should we not remember the day when our 
nation, one of the oldest of the Slavic na- 
tions, regained its independence, just be- 
cause it happened in specific international 
circumstances that were beyond the control 
of a small 4-million nation? Or, should 
we not remember it just because those that 
dominate Slovakia today are against such 
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commemorations? No, ladies and gentle- 
men, we must in a positive, constructive, and 
vigorous way show the world that we are 
not against anybody else's rights; that we 
are not asking for anything that does not 
belong to us. We are, however, pursuing the 
hopes of any self-respecting nation that 
wants to be the master of its own destiny. 

Today, under foreign domination, Slovaks 
are not asking for anything more than this 
application of  self-determination and 
self-government. 

For the past 150 years, under the impact 
of the French and American Revolutions, 
Europe and other continents have funda- 
mentally been transformed in the name of 
political philosophy which recognizes for 
every people the inherent right to form a 
national state of its own, to be politically in- 
dependent, and to shape its life and institu- 
tions in accordance with its own national 


urpose. 

All free European nations and over 45 
former colonies created their own states on 
the basis of this political doctrine, which 
President Wilson called self-determination. 
It appears that Slovakia has not only older 
civilization but has also larger territory than 
some 15 of those nations and a larger popu- 
lation than some 45 of them. Should the 
same right not also apply to the Slovak peo- 
ple? In my humble opinion, any historian 
that can learn from the past should advocate 
the right to self-determination. Self-deter- 
mination for every people regardless of its 
territory; regardless of its population, be- 
cause God gave equal rights to freedom, 
and happiness to every individual and to 
all peoples. 

As we all know the human spirit revolts 
against discrimination. This country, today 
is the champion for the cause of freedom. It 
is championing the cause against discrimina- 
tion and, as such, I am sure, although at 
times it appears to condone the present state 
of affairs in the world—is basically for free- 
dom—for justice—and self-government of 
all the nations. 

The world was plunged into difficulties, 
resulting in the cold war, because of the con- 
fused state of affairs in which some nations 
remained free, and the others, against their 
will and the violation of their God-given 
Tights, are denied self-determination and 
self-government. On one hand we are today 
proclaiming the freedom and, on the other, 
condoning the tyranny and injustice. 

The fact that the Slovak Republic was in- 
corporated into Czechoslovakia in 1945, with- 
out regard for the will of the people and, in 
violation of basic human principles, would 
indicate today—that the right of the in- 
dividual, the sacred right of a nation to de- 
termine its own course, to create its own 
destiny, is still overridden by the selfish 
motivations of the stronger and more am- 
bitious nations. After World War II the 
Western Allies, in all good faith to create a 
better world, were taken in by the diabolical 
schemes of Communist imperialists. As we 
look back to the years 1944 and 1945 and ask 
ourselyes what way the world would have 
progressed had we, instead of - vehemently 
pursuing the decision of unconditional sur- 
render, applied the basic Christian virtues of 
love and charity. 

Today, of course, there is only one definite 
and sure way from the intolerable situation, 
and that is to apply the principles of self- 
determination to all people who are capable 
to govern themselves, We must, as free peo- 
ples, proclaim that right to self-determina- 
tion and self-government, as a basic prin- 
ciple that we stand for; that we fight for; 
and that we, in necessity, must die for. 

Self-governing people, in my humble opin- 
ion, in today’s world must have thelr own 
way to create their regional spheres among 
free peoples—free nations—in order to safe- 
guard their security and their economic pros- 
perity. The liberation of those nations that 
suffer under the colonial rule of the Soviet 
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imperialists, and the assurance and help 
from our side to the people that are threat- 
ened by Communist expansion in other parts 
of the world, is the only safe road toward the 
termination of the cold war, and also the sure 
way and the only way to prevent apocalyptic 
extinction which would result from the 
atomic warfare. 

As for Slovakia, we believe that the Slovak 
nation, which under the protection of al- 
mighty God, survived many centuries on the 
territory destined for its national develop- 
ment should not have been robbed of its in- 
dependent status and should not be pre- 
vented from exercising its right to self-deter- 
mination, 

We commemorate, therefore, March 14, 
1939, as a historic date. The date that made 
the rest of the world realize that over four 
million Slovaks have an inherent right to be 
free and independent. I, for one, would not 
argue with anybody about Slovakia’s war pol- 
icy, but rather than believe the adversaries of 
Slovakia’s independence, I trust the Slovak 
patriots, who sacrificed their lives for the 
people and we accept the opinion of the Spe- 
cial Committee of the American Congress 
which, in 1958, said: 

“Even though the Sloyak state was largely 
the result of a tense international situation, 
it nevertheless corresponded to the aspira- 
tions of the Slovak people for freedom 
the principle of self-determination and self- 
government. 

“It reflected a compromise between the 
past and the present, between an old tradi- 
tion and a temporarily determined political 
dynamism of the self-preservation instinct of 
the Slovak nation.” 

Slovakia, one of many nations, is domi- 
nated by ruthless Communistic imperialists. 
We are hoping that the free world will not 
neglect the nations behind the Iron Curtain, 
and will not let the Communist oppressors 
destroy the Christian qualities that Slovakia 
and the other nations hold dearly as thelr 
tradition. Slovakia’s consciousness of the 
evolving economic and political interdepend- 
ence of the European peoples are not cater- 
ing to narrow nationalism or resentment, but 
with other vigorous peoples of Europe are 
trying to forget the past, and build the fu- 
ture for a better. stronger, more just Eu- 
rope—and the world. 

American and Canadian Slovaks hopes of 
freedom for the country of our origin are 
however, not based on any form of govern- 
ment or ideology, past or present, in Slo- 
vakia. We appeal to the free world for jus- 
tice and independence for Slovakia because 
we believe in the eternal valadity of the 
famous. words of the American Declaration 
of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed, by their Creator, with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness- 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is all we are 
asking for—for Slovakia. 


Business, Government Are Partners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle, May 3. 
1964: 
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Business, GOVERNMENT ARE PARTNERS 

President Johnson probably won no con- 
vert votes last week, talking to delegates of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington. Judging from their enthusiastic 
reaction throughout his speech, neither did 
he make any enemies. 

The President showed he was aware he 
Was in the camp of his traditional opponents. 
He began; “I suppose it might not be en- 
tirely accurate to greet you as ‘my fellow 

ocrats’.” 

He concluded with a quip: “I must get 
back to your work in the White House and 
leave you to go to work on me.” 

What the President said, and the friendly 
Way he managed to say it—plus what he 

accom: makes an important 
Point. Business and Government are not 
“inherently hostile opponents,” but basic 
partners in the larger enterprise of this Na- 
tion's progress. 


Are Commissaries the Next Military 
Fringe Benefit To Get the Ax? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I am deeply concerned with the deg- 
Tadation of incentives for pursuit of a 
Military career. The traditional hos- 
Pital privileges for retired personnel 
have always been inducement for a man 
to make a career of the service, Now 

benefits are in danger. 

The Comptroller General has recently 
Joined in what appears to be a massive 
Campaign to remove all fringe benefits, 
and has rendered a savage attack upon 
Military commissaries. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Temarks, I submit an editorial entitled 
‘Pay First—Commissaries Next,” which 
appeared in the May 2 issue of the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Journal and Register. I 
Urge my colleagues to read it. 

The editorial follows: 

Pay FRST—COMMISSARIES Next 

There should be no surprise at the Comp- 
troller General's savage attack upon military 
Commissaries. He made the study at the be- 
hest of Senator PauL H. Dovarss, Democrat, 
of Dinos, a long-time enemy of the ccm- 
Missary and chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Economic Committee. 

It would have been strange, indeed, if the 

Neral Accounting Office's staff of account- 
ants had taken into consideration the human 
Values of the commissary system, the fact 
1 tor generations they have been operated 
ae the benefit and convenience of Service 
due and that every pay study ever con- 

ucted has taken this fringe benefit into 
View in setting proposed pay rates. 
At Senator Dovatas request, the latest re- 
of the Comptroller General's military 
experts was not submitted to the Defenze De- 
ent or to any uniformed military peo- 
inter, comments. This will likely come 
en Senator Dovctras hails Penta 
leaders befare his committee. tt 

There is nothing strange or shady about 
— 5 Commissary system. Many civilian firms 
Ord parallel privileges for their employees, 
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and for the same reason—morale. Operators 
of most department stores and big retall 
establishments give their employees the 
privilege of buying at rates much lower than 
commissaries, at discounts up to 40 percent, 
again for the same reason—morale. 

In the armed services, the commissary 
privilege is a particularly vital factor in 
morale for it is one that is of primary con- 
cern to the wife and family. If the wife has 
to travel long distances to civilian stores, or 
pay high prices for food or provisions, she 
is unhappy, and if the wife Is unhappy, the 
man in uniform can not do his best job 
and will be more ready to separate from the 
service. 

On the other hand, the commissary per- 
forms a distinct service for the American 
manufacturer, particularly overseas. This 
la so, because the commissary stocks the best 
known and most wanted American brands 
and thus keeps the military housewife con- 
stantly sold on these products even though 
she may be far from home. 

The Comptroller General did touch briefly 
on the morale problem near the end of his 
report. He said that the commissary system 
has become “as a practical matter, a part 
of the pay structure for military personnel.” 
He even suggested naively that “any inade- 
quacy of pay and allowances to military per- 
sonnel should be brought to the attention 
of the Congress as a matter to be decided on 
its merits, apart from the need for commis- 

stores.” 

It could be that the Comptroller General 
doesn’t know (1) that service pay already 
lags well behind that of civillan government 
scales and in business life and that (2) Con- 
gress has so far refused even to consider 
the miserly 3 percent and 2.4 percent in- 
creases asked by the President and the De- 
fense Department. 

If military pay should be readjusted to 
levels comparable with those of others in 
government and with civillan life, then, and 
only then, should a curtailment of commis- 
saries be considered. Until such a time we 
trust Secretary of Defense McNamara will 
oppose any such movement with all his 
powers of force and persuasion. 


A Candle in the District’s of Columbia’s 
Darkness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the welter of controversy over local gov- 
ernment and school management in the 
District of Columbia, there are many 
among us who curse the darkness—oth- 
ers who light candles. I am proud today 
to direct attention of House Members to 
the efforts of a young teacher from San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lorraine Goldman, still in her early 
twenties, is a daughter of the veteran 
San Diego newsman and broadcaster, 
Harold Keen. Upon coming here with 
her husband, Don, Mrs. Goldman took a 
teaching job at Dunbar High School, 
which lies within a short walk of the 
Capitol. The conditions she found there, 
and some of the tasks she undertook to 
better them, were movingly described in 
a recent network radio commentary by 
ABC's Edward P. Morgan, as follows: 
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“EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS” 
(Sponsored by the AFL-CIO on the American 

Broadcasting Co. radio network, May 6, 

1964) 

The District of Columbia has been sub- 
jected by an arrogant Congress to the hu- 
miliation of taxation without representation 
for generations. The fact that this year for 
tor the first time District of Columbia resi- 
dents can vote for President and that today 
in primary elections both parties have picked 
their delegates to the national conventions 
and other officers cannot hide the monstrous- 
ly larger fact that the Capital of the so- 
called free world denies its citizens that fun- 
damental right of an open society—the 
ballot. S 

Some day this odious situation will bẹ cor- 
rected and Washington will haye an elected 
government of its own. Meanwhile this tray- 
etsy on democracy is made a little less in- 
tolerable by the stubborn courage and mar- 
velous ingenuity of individual people. 
During National Library Week recently I 
reported on the shocking conditions of ll- 
braries in Washington public schools. In- 
deed in elementary schools they virtually 
do not exist. But at Dunbar High, a school 
in the middie of a poverty-plagued Negro 
ghetto not far from Congress’ newest and 
most hidious multimillion-dollar office build- 
ing, things are different. And thereby hangs 
a tale in which a transplanted teacher from 
California is the heroine. 

When Don and Lorraine Goldman moved 
to Washington 2 years ago they were stunned 
by the fact that they had become voteless, 
that Congress, busy dipping into the pork 
barrel for home consumption, was frequently 
downright hostile to the basic educational 
and other desperate needs of the Nation's 
Capital. Lorraine Goldman took a position 
teaching llth and 12th grade English at 
Dunbar where the grim faculty joke is that 
English is a foreign language because so 
many of the students come from deprived 
homes with illiterate parents and with whom 
& book is an alien, useless thing not num- 
bered among the spare household goods. 

Enter Mrs. Goldman, young and freshly 
filled with a logical naivete of enthusiasm 
stemming from a fine university education. 
What a rude awakening to an idealist to be 
confronted with student attitudes about 
learning ranging from indifference to out- 
right refusal. But gradually an idea began 
to jell in Mrs. Goldman’s mind. She had 
visited a book display in Washington at 
which several leading publishers were show- 
ing their latest paperback wares. Teachers 
were invited to take a free armload back to 
the classroom for trial. The paperback, need 
it be said, has come a long way culturally 
since its first girlie-cover days. What, Mrs. 
Goldman wondered, if she could acquire an 
attractive selection of paperbacks, keep them 
handy near her desk, and gradually cajole 
reluctant teenagers to read? 

She and her husband didn't ring up the 
number of man-hours—and woman-hours— 
it took them to corral nearly a thousand 
books but months of letterwriting toll did it. 
Many came from publishers, gratis. Many 
more came from a benevolent book dealer 
friend of the Goldmans in San Diego, Calif. 
The most surprising source was the chil- 
dren themselves. 

“The way this worked,” reports a proud 
Don Goldman, “was beautiful—a result of 
sheer ingenuity and pure Madison Avenue. 
She set up a paperback book reading club 
in her classroom, after shrewdly requiring 
the reading of a certain number of books 
per semester for a passing grade. To check 
out a classroom paperback, whether for re- 
quired reading or—God willing—for mere 
enjoyment, a student had to pay a dime rent 
per book or purchase a suitable paperback 
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to add to the library. If a boy or girl did 
the latter, he or she would be entitled to bor- 
row books for the rest of the year free of 
charge.“ 

But the hardest job of all was to sell kids 

‘the idea of reading anything. Mrs. Gold- 
man, “like a midway barker,” by her hus- 
band’s testimony, kept chipping away at her 
customers, enticing, threatening, reasoning. 
At the merest hint a child was weakening she 
would drag him to her colorful supermarket 
counter and apply the tour-de-force, her 
personal appeal. Sometimes she would give 
the rental dimes to a particularly stubborn 
nonreader and ask him to help her select 
a new purchase.” Lists of new titles and 
students’ reading records were posted and 
though they may not have been followed like 
the major league standings, some children 
actually began to read. 

This has been going on now more than 6 
months. No miracles have been wrought, 
no educational revolutions won but a begin- 
ning handful of youngsters has found some- 
thing unexpected and worthwhile to enrich 
their lives—lives which had never known 
books before in poor, overcrowded homes, in 
overcrowded, understaffed and ill-equipped 
schools. Exciting little things have hap- 
pened: The realization of a Negro child, after 
reading the “Diary of Anne Frank,” that 
others have suffered the brutality of discrim- 
ination; the emerging pride in discovering the 
existence of Negro authors; the strange new 
job of simply learning to read. The revela- 
tion to a Washington slum child that some- 
one else—who doesn't even know him—ac- 
tually cares, this is a big achievement in 
itself. “That bookman in San Diego must 
really like us a lot,” one student told Mrs. 
Goldman. 

Who knows when Congress, in its wisdom, 
will end Washington’s colonial status and 
endow it with the resources of self-govern- 
ment? Meanwhile the Goldmans, in the 
tradition of great teaching, have begun for- 
tifying the neglected structure of democracy 
with the resources closest to hand—them- 
selves and their fellow human beings. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 


Mr. Speaker, to Mr. Morgan’s splendid 
script I would add only two names. 
That bookman in San Diego who has 
contributed so abundantly to the lives 
of young people a continent away is Art 
Jacobs. Greatly helping, too, was Mrs, 
Goldman’s mother, Ruth Keen, who de- 
voted long hours at home to binding 
those paperbacks for the intensive use 
they will get in a high school library. 


The Real Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Orange County Evening 
News, entitled “The Real Issue,” sheds a 
great deal of light on the basic argu- 
ments involved in current debate on 
whether or not Congress should override 
the Supreme Court's decision on prayers 
and Bible reading. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I include 
the editorial in the Recorp of today’s 
proceedings; 
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[From the Orange County Evening News, 
May 8, 1964 


THE REAL ISSUE 


Early Christians were accused of atheism, 
anarchy, licentiousness, and cannibalism, 
These accusations caused them no end of 
trouble and were often used as grounds for 
brutal persecution., 

Roman followers of Jesus were charged 
with being atheists because they rejected the 
old Roman gods, Suspicion of anarchism 
came from the fact that they refused the pa- 
triotic and religious act of sacrificing to the 
emperor. Gossip of licentiousness was spread 
by smirking neighbors because they held 
their meetings in the evening in private 
homes. 

And cannibalism? This, the weirdest 
charge of all, was evidently a deliberate or 
mistaken interpretation of what went on in 
Christian worship services. It was based on 
the words in the Lord's Supper: 
body * * take, eat * * blood * * © 
drink se „” 

Of course, Christians could haye explained 
away these charges to any openminded per- 
son willing to give a fair hearing. Unfor- 
tunately, for the Christians, there were too 
many ready to accept Judgments based on 
snatches of their ritual, bits and pieces of 
their customs and practices, 

Adhering to a religion that suffered so 
much from misunderstanding and hasty 
judgments in its first centuries, Christians 
today should be the most patient with 
others * * * the most desirous of trying to 
get the whole picture before coming to a 
conclusion. 

It is evident, though, there are instances 
in the present school prayer controversy 
where this is not the case. A prime example 
is Representative FRANK J. Becker, leading 
advocate of a constitutional amendment. 
He says, “My resolution is designed to make 
it constitutional to refer to and rely upon 
Almighty God in all matters related to our 
existence. Such a constitutional amendment 
would preserve inviolate the right to sing 
in a schoolhouse évery stanza of our nauona 
anthem." 

This gives the impression the ES 
Court has banned reference to God and for- 
bade use of a part of the national anthem. 
If that is what Congressman BECKER believes, 
he can cling to that belief only by refusing to 
read or credit the clear words of the Supreme 
Court itself. In the key 1962 ruling which 
prohibited governments from composing ur 
selecting prayers for classroom devotional 
use, the Court says, “There is, of course, 
nothing in the decision reached here that is 
inconsistent with the fact that schoolchil- 
dren and others are officially encouraged to 
express love for our country by reciting his- 
torical documents such as the Declaration of 
Independence, which contain references fo 
the Deity or by singing officially espoused an- 
thems which include the composer's profes- 
sions of faith in a Supreme Being, or with 
the fact that there are many manifestations 
in our public life of belief in God.“ 

Last year, the Supreme Court declared, 

„Ones education is not complete without a 
study of comparative religion or the history 
of religion and its relationship to the ad- 
vancement of civilization.” With this in 
mind, the opinion made it plain that Bible 
study in schools is constitutional. 

Discussions in Washington, D.C., and 
across the Nation should not be lost in the 
smoke of what the Court never said. The 
issue should be what it did say. It did say 
that Government-sponsored group devotions 
in schools were unconstitutional. It said 
that schools should not be put in the position 
of holding and determining the nature of 
worship services for pupils. In a phrase, it 
opposed a trend toward “socialized religion.” 

One wonders, if BECKER had been an an- 
cient Roman magistrate considering charges 
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of cannibalism against Christians rather 
than a modern U.S. Congressman reacting to 
snatches of Supreme Court rulings, how pa- 
tlently he would have investigated the mat- 
ter. Thousands of Christians were burned by 
widespread misunderstandings, 


Independence Day of Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Kingdom of Laos celebrated the 
i7th anniversary of her independence. 
On this memorable occasion, we take 
pleasure in extending warm felicitations 
to His Majesty King Sri Savang Vatt- 
hana; His Excellency the Prime Minis- 
ter, Prince Souvanna Phouma; and His 
Excellency the Lao Ambassador to the 
United States, Prince Khampan. 

On May 11, 1947, Laos became a self- 
governing country, free of colonialism. 
It resumed independence under a con- 
stitution written by the National Con- 
stituent Assembly. The ancient king- 
dom of the million elephants was reestab- 
lished under King Sisavang Vong, and 
took its place as one of the best known 
countries in Asia. 

Since 1947 the Laotian people have 
known many years of suffering. Their 
land has been the scene of almost con- 
stant warfare. The ideological struggle 
of foreign nations has entered their quiet 
kingdom and disturbed the peace they 
hoped to find in independence. 

But nevertheless the gentle people of 
Laos, displaying amazing courage and 
skill, have improved their country sig- 
nificantly. Education is rapidly reach- 
ing every village. Some industry is de- 
veloping and the traditional crops of 
rice, cotton, tobacco, and so forth are be- 
ing grown in constantly increasing quan- 
tities, Through independence the people 
of Laos are gradually bringing their na- 
tion into a more modern age. 

Every year since 1947 the people of 
Laos and the United States have devel- 
oped closer relationships. It has been 
the strong hope of the American people 
to see an independent Laos making 
peaceful progress. We have been most 
happy to aid Laos every way we can. 
Many Laotians are in the United States 
now visiting and going to school. And 
many Americans are in Laos doing what- 
ever they can to help a deserving people 
preserve and improve their freedom. 

There are forces at work which seek 
to destroy the independence of Laos. 
The men directing this attack would 
remove the ancient Buddhist religion of 
the people. They would destroy the cul- 
tural and social characteristics that have 
distinguished Laos for centuries. It is 
the struggle of the Laotian people against 
these men which has been the greatest 
drawback to independence for 15 years. 

As we look around the world we can 
see many countries where independence 
day is no longer freely celebrated. To 
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desire independence in those countries 
is to revolt against the international em- 
pire of Soviet Russia. We are gratified 
that Laos is able to celebrate its inde- 
pendence day this May 11. Let us hope 
that many more May 11’s will come and 
go in Laos with freedom and happy cele- 
brations. 

On May 11 the people of the United 
States honor Laos, a gallant nation, and 
send our words of hope for freedom and 
Peaceful resolution of conflicts. In the 
words of the Master Buddha Sakyamuni 
Spoken 2,500 years ago: 

The middle course is the course in which 
eyes will be opened and intelligence enlight- 
io It leads to peace, lucidity and seren- 


Civil Rights Bill—Titles VII-XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to bring to the attention of 
those of my colleagues who might have 
Missed them the last two New York 
Times editorials regarding the civil rights 
bill. These editorials were published on 
May 8 and 9. I believe that the New 
York Times deserves commendation for 
the thoughtful and incisive series of edi- 
torials on the individual titles of the bill. 
This series is a much needed contribu- 
tion to the debate on the civil rights bill. 
From the New York Times, May 8, 1964] 

Crvi RicHts BI 

The disadvantage suffered by the average 
Negro in this country because of the color of 
his skin is nowhere more burdensome than 
in the area of job opportunity. The unem- 
Ployment rate is twice as high among 
Negroes as among whites; median family in- 
Come is about half as much. 

This is a national, not a southern, prob- 
lem. Commonly in the North, as in the 
South, Negroes are confined to menial jobs. 
Throughout the country, large locals of some 
Major unions that control access to skilled 
employment will not admit Negroes. We 
Need look no further than the disgraceful 
behavior of a plumbers’ local in New York 
for an example. 

Title 7 of the civil rights bill now before 
the Senate is an ambitious proposal for a 
National attack on discrimination in em- 
Ployment. 
discrimina: 


It prohibits racial or religious 
tion by companies with 25 or more 
employees and unions with 25 or more mem- 
bers, after a 4-year transitional period. 

To enforce its provisions, this title creates 
an Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
Mission, which would investigate complaints 
Of discrimination and could sue in the Fed- 
eral courts if persuasion failed. The mis- 
representations by opponents of the civil 
Tights legislation are at their wildest in dis- 
Cussion of this title. It would not, as has 
been suggested, require anyone to establish 
Tacial quotas; to the contrary, such quotas 
Would be forbidden as à racial test. The 
Dill does not require employers or unions to 
drop any standard for hiring or promotion 
or membership—except the discriminatory 
Standard of race or religion. 

It must be candidly recognized that title 7 
Would not overnight wipe out inequality of 
Job opportunities for Negroes. This is a 
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large and diverse country, and one Commis- 
sion in Washington cannot effectively check 
the hiring practices of every company. The 
probability is that the greatest effect of a 
new Federal fair employment statute would 
lie in the mere fact of its passage by Con- 
gress: A standard would thereby be set for 
the great majority of ement and 
union leaders who want to do justice and 
obey the law. 

What is important is that the enforcement 
method provided be strong and clear enough 
to constitute a meaningful warning. 

The millennium will not arrive if title 7 is 
enacted. But there must be a beginning; 
and it is surely time for a Federal undertak- 
ing to end an injustice that is damaging 
the American economy and, more important. 
imposing misery, and frustration on Amer- 
icans for no other reason than their color. 


[From the New York Times, May 9, 1964] 
Civ Richts BILL—VI 


The last four titles of the pending civil 
rights bill, whose other major provisions we 
have already discussed in this series of edi- 
torials, logically round out the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s role in protecting equality under 
law. 

Title 8 is designed to provide information 
in an area where it is curiously inadequate, 
the statistics of registration and voting. The 
Census Bureau would be directed to deter- 
mine the numbers of persons eligible to vote, 
by race, in States designated by the Civil 
Rights Commission. Those will undoubtedly 
be the handful of States in the Deep South 
where intimidation and gross defiance of law 
now keep citizens from the polls because of 
their color. It Is plain that the country 
should have accurate information on the ex- 
tent of such denials of the franchise. 

Title 9 addresses itself to the sadly com- 
mon situation of State criminal trials in 
which defendants have reason to fear they 
will be denied justice because of their race. 
Federal law has long allowed defendants to 
remove their cases to the Federal courts 
where they can make a showing of jeopardy 
to their civil rights in State tribunals. But 
lower Federal judges often send the cases 
back to the State courts, and these decisions 
to remand have been held unappealable. 
Title 9 allows defendants to appeal such 
orders. 

Conciliation is the noncontroversial objec- 
tive of title 10, which would set up a new 
Community Relations Service in the Com- 
merce Department to mediate racial disputes. 
The one mystery is why the service would be 
limited to seven permanent employees. This 
is a ceiling that the Senate would do well to 
remove. 

The final section, title 11, makes sure that 
the measure would not repeal existing Fed- 
eral or State law against racial discrimina- 
tion. And it contains the usual clause to 
protect the act's constitutionality—as to 
which we entertain no doubts. Nor are we 
in doubt about the desirability of speedy 
passage of the entire bill. 


True Story of the War in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12,1964 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the Members 


of this House to the May 19 issue of the 
U.S. News & World Report which carries 
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yet another disturbing story about the 
conduct of the war in South Vietnam. 

This firsthand report places much of 
the blame for the failure to destroy the 
Vietcong to an attitude prevalent pre- 
sumably among many of the Vietnamese 
military officers who apparently prefer to 
enjoy the blessings of the $2 million a 
day fiow of American aid to fighting the 
Vietcong, and who are, therefore, less 
than enthusiastic about eliminating the 
Communist menace which stimulates 
such aid. Consequently, the question is 
raised as to whether the American in- 
vestment in South Vietnam is being so 
handled as to discourage the South Viet- 
namese from effectively responding to 
Communist aggression and subversion. 

Similar disquieting reports have been 
persistently appearing. For example, it 
has been recently alleged that our mili- 
tary personnel have been supplied with 
defective and wornout equipment. Cer- 
tainly, regardless of what policy the Gov- 
ernment adopts to meet the Communist 
aggression in South Vietnam, in view of 
the steadily growing list of American 
casualties, I, as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, find it is most diffi- 
cult to understand why our country has 
not provided our American personnel 
with effective fighting equipment. 

The deepening concern of many Amer- 
icans over the situation there has 
reached the point, I believe, that the re- 
peated trips of Secretary McNamara and 
General Taylor to Saigon, because of the 
lack of substantial results, are no longer 
a sign of encouragement, but of embar- 
rassment. 


The time is long overdue for the Amer- 
ican people to be given a full accounting 
of U.S. policy in South Vietnam, for it is 
clear that if we do not vigorously and 
decisively defeat Communist aggression 
in South Vietnam and rally the south- 
east Asian peoples’ confidence and 
respect for the free world, the Commu- 
nist Chinese will be greatly encouraged 
and we will be faced with a much greater 
military threat in that area. It is now 
abundantly clear that success in South 
Vietnam and southeast Asia cannot be 
achieved through a never-ending series 
of halfway measures. Either we are 
committed to defeat Communist aggres- 
sion or we are not. Only an all-out effort 
by both this country and the South Viet- 
namese will be effective. It would be 
better that we were not there at all than 
to be there and to fail in our mission. 

The article follows: 

True Story or Wak IN VIETNAM 

(Nore.—Go out to the frontlines, in the 
jungles of South Vietnam, and you get a view 
of the war that Secretary McNamara and 
other high Washington officials do not see. 
One American writer did that, Robert L. 
Moore, Jr., lived 4 months with United States 
and Vietnamese soldiers, went on combat 
missions with them. What this writer saw 
raises important questions about the way 
that war is being fought. He found incom- 
petence, cowardice, graft—and no will to 
win—among many of the Vietnamese officers 
and public officials directing war operations. 
In this report, he tells why he thinks the war 
will not be won until the United States takes 
over control.) 

Saldo, SourH VretNaM.—‘In his trips to 
South Vietnam, Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara was never exposed to the hard, 
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unpleasant facts facing those Americans who 
are actually fighting the war against the 
Communist Vietcong.” 

These words were written by an American 
who has spent 4 months living in the field 
with the United States and Vietnamese fight- 
ing forces—actually going with them into 
combat. 

From firsthand experience, this on-the- 
spot American observer has reached these 
conclusions: 

“The basic problem that America faces in 
Vietnam is not that of defeating the Vietcong 
Communists. That could be done in a year 
or less. 

“Our problem is to be allowed to win—to 
be permitted by our Vietnamese allies to 
prosecute this war aggressively and end it. 
This does not necessarily have to involve 
bringing U.S. battle groups into Vietnam to 
fight the war. Vietnam has the soldiers and 
equipment to win. 

“But, as U.S. advisers in the field say pri- 
vately: The war can't be won under the 
present ground rules because of the inability 
of most Vietnamese military leaders to lead.” 

The American who wrote these conclusions 
is Robert L. Moore, Jr., from Boston, Mass. 
He was an Air Force nose gunner in World 
War II. After graduation from Harvard in 
1949, he worked in television and in public 
relations and then turned to writing. His 
output includes two books. 

Last year Mr. Moore got the consent of the 
Department of the Army to live among the 
U.S. Special Forces in South Vietnam to 
gather material for a book about them. In 
preparation, he took parachute training at 
Fort Benning, Ga., went through Special 
Warfare School at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Now, after 4 months in Vietnam, Mr. Moore 
is returning to write at length about what 
he has observed there. But he feels that 
some of his findings are so important and so 
timely that they should be published quickly. 
So he has given U.S. News & World Report 
permission to quote from the first draft of 
one article that he is preparing. 

The story that Mr. Moore telis is a story of 
a war that Secretary McNamara has not seen. 
Mr. Moore says: 

“Many U.S. fighting men disap- 
pointment that the Secretary did not visit 
American units in daily combat with the 
Vietcong and find out at first hand from his 
soldiers what their problems are. 

“The U.S. high command in Saigon does 
not encourage its men to pass their problems 
along to the Pentagon Chief.” 

Following, from Mr. Moore's report, are 
some of those problems that Americans face 
in Vietnam. 


LACKING: A WILL TO WIN 


One major problem is the attitude of the 
Vietnamese. Mr. Moore says: 

“The will to fight, endure privations and 
win is just not in the majority of the Viet- 
namese military officers.” 

Mr. Moore questions whether some of the 
high officials and military officers of that 
country really want to see the war end. 
Why? He writes this: 

“Never before have so many Vietnamese 
officers and public officials lived so well in 
such a booming economy—injected as it is 
with a daily dose of almost $2 million of 
American money, 

“It is obvious to the Vietnamese who are 
benefiting from this dole that when the war 
is over this massive aid will cease, or at least 
be drastically modified.” 

ADVISERS IN COMBAT 


The official role of U.S. Army Special Forces 
in Vietnam is that of advisers to Vietnamese 
combat forces. But Mr, Moore reports that 
these so-called advisers“ have suffered more 
than half the U.S. combat casualties, al- 
though they make up only about 6 percent 
of the total U.S. force in Vietnam. 

Here, from Mr. Moore's account, is how the 
U.S, Special Forces actually operate: 
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“The basic Special Forces combat unit— 
technically referred to as an ‘advisory’ unit— 
is a 12-man team known as an A team. 
There are 42 such units, directed and sup- 
ported by four B teams, located in the four 
amilitary-corps areas of South Vietnam, with 
a headquarters unit known as the Speolal 
Forces Operating Base in Saigon. 

“Each A team is strategically situated in 
an area dominated by the Communists. 
Anywhere from 300 to 600 Vietnamese civil- 
jans—trained by the Special Forces—are 
quartered in an A-team camp and are used 
to reconnoiter Vietcong positions and raid 
their concentrations. 

“Also in each camp there is a Vietnamese 
Special Forces A team which, in theory, 
parallels the American team in capabilities, 
composition, and organization—that is: two 
officers and 10 enlisted men.” 

Actually, however, Mr. Moore finds a great 
difference between the United States and 
Vietnamese “Special Forces.” 

OFFICERS PICKED BY POLITICS 

Mr. Moore gives this description of the 
Vietnamese Special Forces—and of how they 
are selected: “The Vietnamese Special 


Forces—or Luc-Luong Dac-Biet, to use the 


Vietnamese designation—were primarily a 
unit of political troops organized under the 
regime of the late President, Ngo Dinh Diem, 
to serve as the President's private police and 
riot squad, 

“Coveted positions in this elite group were 
given out as political favors to the sons of 
friends and supporters of President Diem and 
his family. To give the group status and 
equip it with the finest U.S. military hard- 
ware, Diem alined his Special Forces with 
U.S. Special Forces—thus saddling the 
Americans with Vietnamese teams made up 
of youths who had no taste for combat and 
whose only training was as palace guards. 

“To make things. worse, instead of the 
Vietnamese going out to learn from their 
highly trained American counterparts, the 
Vietnamese team captain was made camp 
commander over the experienced American, 
who can only advise. 

“Despite the two recent coups, each sup- 
posedly dedicated to a more aggressive war 
effort, the character of the Vietnamese Spe- 
cial Forces seems to be all too 
slowly. Vietnamese officers move into and 
out of Jail as power hands, but their 
3 quality still stands at a dismally low 
evel.” 

LUXURY IN MIDST OF WAR 


You get this description of how officers of 
the Vietnamese Special Forces live in the 
midst of a war: 

“Most of the officers have a batman to 
serve them tea in bed in the mornings. Fre- 
quently they refuse to see their American 
counterpart, particularly if they think he is 
going to goad them into a combat opera- 
tion. When they do go out on operations, 
the officers make their men carry all their 
equipment. Americans carry their own gear. 

“Many 35 or 40-year-old Meutenants and 
captains—whose lack of political connections 
accounts for their lack of promotions—are 
sent to some of the most dangerous areas 
where the majority of Vietnamese officers re- 
fused to be posted. 

“With increasing effort by the Vietnamese 
Government to make the Army more effec- 
tive, it is usually possible now for a U.S. Spe- 
cial Forces A-team captain to have his Viet- 
namese counterpart relieved from command. 
Unfortunately, such officers are merely trans- 
ferred as camp commander to another Spe- 
celal Forces team in another corps area to 
begin anew the same cycle of embezzlement 
of U.S.-supplied funds and deterioration of 
fighting efficiency.” 

COWARDICE AND LAZINESS 


Mr. Moore tells of the difficulties often en- 
countered in trying to get Vietnamese officers 
to go out and fight the enemy: “I partici- 
pated in six combat operations throughout 
the four corps areas and the pattern never 
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deviated, As soon as it was ascertained that 
a Vietnamese patrol was closing in on a 
Vietcong concentration, antinolse discipline 
disintegrated. Shots were accidentally fired 
and canteens rattled to let the enemy know 
that he was being pursued, 

“When, in spite of these precautions, the 
Vietcong appeared ready to dig in and 
fight, the Vietnamese commander inevitably 
came up with some excuse for pulling back. 

“One excuse for turning from the enemy 
particularly sticks in my mind. It was 
uttered by a Vietnamese officer in Tay Ninh 
Province. We had to ford a river to get at 
what we judged to be a platoon of Vietcong 
on the other side. We had a full company. 
The two American advisers were exuberant at 
the opportunity of engaging a Vietcong unit. 
But the Vietnamese officer turned to the 
Americans and said his men could not cross 
the river because there were too many alli- 
gators in it. 

“There are, of course, exceptions to the 
general rule of cowardice and laziness In the 
Vietnamese Special Forces. 

“I spent some time in the camp of a U.S. 
Special Forces officer who had nothing but 
pralse for his former counterpart, a Viet- 
namése lieutenant in his early thirties. This 
Vietnamese officer was an aggressive fighting 
man, able to inspire great courage and 
loyalty among the civilian defense troops. 

“The American officer wrote a letter of 
commendation for the Vietnamese officer, rec- 
ommending that he be given a promotion to 
captain. Two weeks later the lieutenant was 
transferred to Salgon and replaced by a more 
typical Vietnamese officer—a 22-year-old 
anti-American captain who has failed to g9 
out on a single operation to date. 

“U.S. Special Forces men can hardly be 
blamed for their bitterness toward the Viet- 
namese officers who make a difficult job 
almost impossible.” 


GRAFT AND CORRUPTION 


Among the things that make American 
soldiers angry are the graft and corruption 
that are widespread in Vietmam—evyen in 
combat areas, Mr. Moore cites a few ex- 
amples. Here is one: 

“In April I visited several camps where 
Vietnamese camp commanders had under 
them 200 or 300 Montagnard troops. 
Montagnards are mountain tribesmen who 
are the best fighting men in the Vietnamese 
Army. But the Vietnamese despise the 
darker-skinned and coarser-featured Mon- 

These Vietnamese camp com- 
manders made the lives of their Montagnard 
men so miserable by degrading punishment 
and cutting down on their food that deser- 
tions soared. 

“The camp commanders failed to report 
the desserters until after payday. They col- 
lected from the Americans the pay for the 
entire camp roster, indicating on the payroll 
that all the deserters had been paid while 
in actuality the commanders kept the de- 
serters’ pay for themselves. 

“Yet if Americans object too strenuously 
to such things they are severely reprimanded 
for not being cooperative with their Viet- 
namese counterparts.” 

Another example: 

“On patrols, one Vietnamese commander 
made his Montagnards hunt deer instead of 
Vietcong. The commander drove out on the 
patrols in a weapons carrier. After several 
days during which he ate heartily while re- 
fusing to give the troops any of the meat 
they provided, the commander drove his load 
of deer carcasses into town and sold them. 
This same camp commander had just tried 
to jail the interpreter who had told the 
American captain that the commander had 
pocketed the pay of almost 100 deserters. 

“Such storles are so common that Ameri- 
cans begin to take it for granted that they 
are expected to put up with Vietnamese graft 
and cowardice as part of their job. 

“One U.S. sergeant told me ruefully: ‘They 
took $1,700 out of my pay for taxes last year: 
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and I have to keep my mouth shut and see 
it wasted over here 

Mr. Moore reports: There is little confi- 
dence among Americans working at the com- 
bat level that corruption will be significantly 
diminished by the announcement of Maj. 
Gen. Nguyen Khanh, the new South Vietnam 
leader, that he will jail embezzlers of up to 
#1,000 and shoot anyone who steals more than 
that.” 

REDTAPE AND DELAY 


Mr. Moore says: The biggest single fault 
in the Vietnamese military is its 
chronic inability to react quickly.” He cites 
“a heartbreaking example”: 

On March 26, two Americans were reported 
Overdue and presumed down on a flight over 
a jungle area. Vietnamese rangers were 
asked to join the ground search. 

It took 2 days just to get permission—first 
from a Vietnamese general and then from 
the district and provincial political chiefs. 

Ranger officers then refused to move until 
they got reserves to stand by in their ab- 
Sence—and a special round of field rations. 
This cost 3 more days of delay. 

On April 1, the rangers finally were fiown 
to a camp from which they were to start a 
Search. Then came word that a new Vietna- 
mese commander was arriving the next day 
for an inspection—and.the rangers had to 
Provide an honor guard. 

It was April 3—8 days after the plane went 
down—when the search finally got underway. 
HOW TO HANDLE SNIPERS: “WITHDRAW” 

Here is an example, cited by Mr, Moore, of 
how Vietnamese can turn U.S. military tac- 
tles into tactics of retreat: “If the Secretary 
Of Defense really wants to see at firsthand 
Some of the reasons we cannot win this war 
in Vietnam without some policy changes, he 
Should spend a week at one of the Special 

B teams. They are truly microcosms 
ot the entire war. Most of our basic frustra- 
tions and quandaries are reflected in a B 
team's daily incidents. 

“At one B team I found the operations 
Officer laughing wryly over the translation of 
u recent directive. Vietcong snipers picking 
Off a few men were routing whole companies 
und battalions. U.S. advisers showed the 
Vietnamese how to dispatch squads to kill or 
Grive off the snipers. The Americans were 
Pleased when a directive on their methods of 
Gealing with snipers went out from corps 
headquarters. 

A few weeks later, however, the tactical 
Fenlus of the Vietnamese military mind came 
forth in a new communique. It instructed 
Units coming under Vietcong sniper fire to 
Withdraw—leaving ambushes in case the 
Sniper charged.” 

U.S. EQUIPMENT WASTED 

Here is another problem reported by Mr. 
Moore, from his own observations: 

Secretary McNamara talks about sending 
More supplies and equipment to help the 
Vietnamese win thelr war against commu- 

This is fine, except that by and large 

the Vietnamese have no concept of main- 

ce, much less preventive maintenance. 

Uniess Americans are maintaining the equip- 

ment here it quickly deteriorates from sheer 

lack of care—and then the Vietnamese ask 
tor more. 

RESCUE—OR FLIGHT? 

Vietnamese pilots were taught to fly U.S. 

helicopters, then eight helicopters were 

over to them. The Vietnamese 
Painted parts of the helicopters yellow—the 
color of their flag. Then the Vietnamese took 
Over the flying of rescue flights to evacuate 
Vietnamese wounded from jungle combat 
areas. 

Mr. Moore tells how this worked out. 

“I had heard so many stories about the 
Vietnamese pilots’ flying over the evacuation 
Site at 5,000 feet, well out of range of ground 
fire, and then flying back without even try- 
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ing to pick up the wounded that I decided 
to go along on an all-Vietnamese evacuation 
flight, 

“For 15 minutes the chopper pilots circled 
the clearing. Finally the chopper in which 
I was riding descended almost into the clear- 
ing. Then it popped up into the air like a 
cork released under water. The crew chief 
examined the fuselage for bullet holes, 
There were none. So the chopper started to 
drop in again. Lower and lower we hovered. 
I saw a wounded man, smiling, being helped 
toward the helicopter, Then suddenly the 
helicopter began to rise again. The last 
thing I saw was a sudden hopeless expres- 
sion wipe out the game smile on the wounded 
man’s face. Vietcong ground fire had ap- 
parently frightened the Vietnamese pilot off, 
although he later told me he was afraid the 
clearing was too small and the rotor blades 
would hit the trees—this after he was already 
less than a foot from the ground.” 

“Over and over again,” Mr. Moore says, 
“U.S. advisers reported the terrible fall in 
morale among the Vietnamese troops when 
they realized that their own pilots were 
afraid to come down in Vietcong-invested 
jungles to pick up the wounded. The ground 
troops automatically gave up hope when they 
saw the yellow streak on the choppers high 
above.” 

WHY VILLAGERS DESERT 

Vietnamese strategy is to clear an area of 
Vietcong Communist forces—and then try 
to hold that area while clearing other areas. 
But Mr. Moore reports: 

“So far, holding operations by the Viet- 
namese alone have not been successful.” 

One instance is cited where Americans 
trained thousands of mountain tribesmen, 
cleared the area. Then the camp was turned 
over to the Vietnamese. Result: “Less than 
2 months after the Americans pulled out, the 
Vietcong attacked, drove the Vietnamese out 
of the fort and destroyed it.” Another ex- 
ample: 

In a program to get the Montagnards away 
from the Vietcong—preventing them from 
feeding the Communists or joining them, 
either willingly or by impressment—the 
tribesmen were taken from their villages in 
the mountains and brought into new villages 
built around forts garrisoned by Vietnamese 
troops. But the Vietnamese troops refuse 
to leave their forts after dark. So the Viet- 
cong come into the villages at about 6 p.m. 
and stay the night, giving political orienta- 
tions, eating, imposing taxes, and punishing 
villagers suspected of cooperating with the 
Government. In the morning, the Vietcong 
leave and the Vietnamese troops take over 
until evening. 

“Until the Vietnamese muster the courage 
to go out at night and patrol the areas they 
are supposed to be securing, the entire ‘clear 
and hold concept is a joke. 

“With no protection at night, the villagers 
know that death and torture will be their 
lot if they cooperate with the Government. 
Hundreds of tribesmen are moving back into 
the hills. As long as they are going to be 
dominated by the Vietcong anyway, they pre- 
fer to be in their own home mountains. And 
then, of course, they are turned into hardcore 
Communists when the Vietnamese Air Force 
bombs and strafes their villages because they 
deserted their Government hamlets to go 
back to Vietcong territory.” 

SOLUTION: U.S, CONTROL 


After watching the war in Vietnam for 4 
months, this American writer has reached 
this overall conclusion: 

“Until the Vietnamese military develops 
the will to win and the courage to face the 
enemy unfiinchingly by day or by night, even 
if outnumbered, the war against communism 
in Vietnam will not be won—no matter if we 
pour in $3 or $4 or $5 million a day in aid. 

“The only realistic solution that most 
Americans see in Vietnam is for the United 
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States to take operational control of the war 
away from the luxury-loving, coup d'etat- 
minded, casualty-fearing Vietnamese officer 
corps until such time as they can develop the 
leadership necessary to win the war. If we do 
not take operational control, we merely waste 
lives and money in a hopeless stalemate." 


As Brave Men Die 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House meets today in all probability an 
American boy will die in South Vietnam. 
It is likely he will be plunged to death 
in a piece of obsolete equipment fighting 
a war that is not a war. In those last 
agonizing moments he may wonder why 
he is fighting in South Vietnam and why 
he is dying. 

For all those brave young Americans 
who have already died there, we in Con- 
gress must find the answers. We must 
demand to know why our boys are being 
sent into battle with old and wornout 
equipment. We must demand of the ad- 
ministration that we win the war there or 
get out. To pursue our present policy 
is to condemn to death more young 
Americans. 

In the Washington Daily News of Mon- 
day, May 11, there is a story of the 
tragedy in South Vietnam written by a 
correspondent on the ground there, Jim 
G. Lucas. The News also had an edi- 
torial on the Lucas article, “Brave Men 
Betrayed.” I would like to include both 
these items as a part of these remarks. 

I would also like to ask at this time, in 
the name of the families of Capt. Jerry 
Shank, Robert N. Brumet, and all the 
others who have been killed in this Com- 
munist inspired war, Mr. President, do we 
want to win the war in South Vietnam? 
Why haven’t our fighting men been 
given proper equipment? Is this a polit- 
ical war, Mr. President, that will be called 
off after the election next November? 
The people have a right to know and they 
haven't been told the facts about South 
Vietnam. What is your answer to the 
Lucas article, Mr. President? 

The two items from the News follow: 
Jim G. Lucas TELLS How OBSOLETE AIRCRAFT, 


Usep AS BOMBERS, ARE DEATH TRAPS For OUR 

VIETNAM PILOTS 

(The accompanying story from South Viet- 
nam by Jim G. Lucas was submitted in ad- 
vance of publication to U.S, Air Force head- 
quarters here. It was read but official com- 
ment was declined.) 

(By Jim G. Lucas) 

Soc TRANG, SOUTH ViernaM, May 11.—The 
Communist Vietcong didn't kill Jerry Shank. 

His plane did. ; 

Nor did they kill Bob Brumet, of 9211 
Shelton Street, Bethesda. 

His plane killed him. 

Here we are, the most powerful nation on 
earth, boasting every day of our superiority 
in modern arms, and we send our young men 
out to fight a ruthless, determined foe with 
equipment long past its prime. 
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Jerry Shank and Robert N. Brumet died 
because they were ordered to fly planes that 
might better have been consigned to the 
scrap heap. 

TRAINERS 

They were T-28's. The T“ stands for 
“trainer,” and that’s all it was intended to be. 

It was outmoded in 1953. It is practically 
the last two-seated propeller-driven craft in 
the Air Force's inventory. 

Yet out here we've loaded this antiquated 
trainer's wings with 500-pound bombs and 
napalm so that if one is flown long enough 
it's inevitable that its wings will drop off. 
The men who fly them know that. 

Politically, of course, the T-28 has its 
points. No one, including the Reds, could 
serlously object to it. 

By using it, we're respecting the armistice 
terms of the 1954 Geneva Convention, in that 
we're not introducing new equipment into 
Vietnam. 

BODY FOR PROOF 

Also, we can put a Vietmamese in the rear 
seat, contending he's a student pilot. 

Actually, few of them even speak English 
and instruction is nonexistent. 

But íf a T-28 crashes, there will be a Viet- 
namese body in the wreckage, and apparently 
that’s important in this game of hide-and- 
seek we're playing here. 

I’m glad I don't have it on my conscience. 

As for Jerry Shank and Bob Brumet—every 
time they put their planes mto a dive they 
must have wondered if they would come out, 

On April 9, Capt, Robert Brumet, 36, put 
his craft into a dive and it didn't come out. 

His buddies, flying nearby, saw the wings 
fall off and watched in horror as the plane 
plowed into the paddies. 

They called over their radios for the chop- 
pers to come in and pick up what was left. 
The choppers didn't get there soon enough. 
The Vietcong got there first. 

I hope Bob was dead when they found 
him, because these are the same people who 
ceremoniously broke the arms and legs of 
a district leader’s wife at Kien Long recent- 
ly and then killed her. That's the kind of 
enemy we face. 

We need equipment we can count on to 
keep us out of their hands. 

Captain Brumet was full of love of living 
and as fine a fighter plot and a man as 
you could want. 

ANOTHER ONE 

On March 24, Jerry Shank put his ship into 
a dive between Soc Trang and Back Lieu 
and its wing separated from the fuselage. 

Jerry was Capt. Edwin G. Shank, 27, from 
Winamac, Ind. When they shipped his body 
back, every shop and office in his hometown 
. Closed for the day. 

Jerry was liked by everybody, and most 
everybody felt the same way about him. He 
left a wife and four children. 

MATS PILOT 


Before he came to Vietnam, he was a 
MATS transport pilot. He uated from 
Notre Dame in 1959 with a degree in archi- 
tectural engineering. 

He did his stint in the Air Force Reserve, 
liked it and decided to make flying his 
career. 

Jerry had one consuming ambition: He 
dreamed of being the first American to land 
on the moon. Maybe he could have done it. 
He had all the qualifications. 

It makes you wonder what kind of official 
thinking justifies taking the lives of two 
such young men—and there have been at 
least two others—and you make up your 
mind you will find out when you get home. 

Such decisions may be easy to come by 
in W. where men are statistics and 
casualty rates are a wavering line on a weekly 
chart. 


But they're harder to take when you know 
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the brave men who honestly fear their 
Planes—because they can't trust the craft 
to do the job they're asked to do in their 
country’s name. 

REPLACEMENT 

The Pentagon says it's replacing the T-28 
with a Navy carrier plane, the AD-6, more 
adaptable to dive bombing. And that's good. 
But why walt until now? 

Moreover, the Pentagon didn’t say when 
this would be done. And every day brave 
fighting men take off from Soc Trang in 
their T-28's, hoping the wings will stay glued 
until those new jobs get here. 


Brave MEN BETRAYED \ 


Air Force Capt. Jerry Shank is 1 of 131 
American fighting men who have lost their 
lives in combat since the United States be- 
gan its program of massive assistance to 
South Vietnam in December 1961. In com- 
mon with the rest of these brave men, Jerry 
Shank left a legacy of heartbreak, of a 
widow's empty, endless loneliness, of little 
children for whom a smiling photograph 
must forever be the inadequate substitute 
for a father's strong arms and loving counsel, 

But Jerry Shank left something more than 
that, He was an articulate, angry man, and 
he left behind a poignant recital of how 
courageous young Americans are being be- 
trayed by ancient equipment that is no 
longer equal to the demands of modern 
aerial combat. 

Jim G. Lucas, a combat correspondent 
who has shared danger and despair with 
American troops in three wars, tells Captain 
Shank's story that no reader will soon for- 
get. He tells it, we think, with cold indigna- 
tion that is wholly justified. Letters writ- 
ten to his wife by Captain Shank have been 
published in Life magazine and in U.S. News 
& World Report. With Jim's story, written 
from the Soc Trang airstrip in the steaming 
guerrilla-infested Mekong Delta, they give a 
shocking account of American men whose 
courage and devotion is being made a grisly 
mockery by obsolescent equipment. 

Captain Shank died in a T-28, an aging, 
propeller-driven trainer that was never de- 
signed for combat. Loaded with 500-pound 
bombs and napalm tanks, it cannot indefi- 
nitely endure the stresses of repeated dive- 
bombing runs, Eventually the wings come 
off. That happened to Captain Shanks’ air- 
plane on March 24. On April 9 it happened 
to the T-28 piloted by Capt. Robert Brumet. 

Nor is the T-28 the whole story of cour- 
ageous young American pilots being betrayed 
by war-weary, obsolescent aircraft. The 
B-26, a World War II attack bomber, was out- 
moded on V- Day. Until recently it was 
flying combat sorties in Vietnam and, as 
Jerry Shank’s letters have made brutally 
explicit, still killing American men. The 
H-21 ("Flying Banana”) helicopter has done 
yeoman duty in Vietnam, but it is old and 
slow and is by no means the Nation's best 
combat-lift chopper. It, too, imposes un- 
necessary risks on the men who fly it. 

Attempts to obtain an explanation of why 
we are asking our men to fight with inferior 
equipment have elicited no coherent reply. 
Some sources habitually insist the T-28 is 
ideal for antiguerrilla warfare because it is 
slower than modern aircraft. But no one 
would suggest that its habit of shedding 
wings fits it for anything other than a flying 
coffin. 

The loss of Captain Shank and Captain 
Brumet emphasizes much that is wrong with 
our war in southeast Asia, The prevailing 
opinion of the men who are fighting It is that 
we are losing. Jim Lucas’ sorrowing account 
of young Americans dying in the flaming 
wreckage of obsolete airplanes gives a tragic 
insight into one of the reasons we are losing. 

Our men deserve better from those of us 
who remain safe back home. 


May 12 
Coin Shortage Must Be Solved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to contract 
with private industry for the minting of 
coins of the United States. 

I was motivated to introduce this bill 
upon learning on one of my recent visits 
home of the tremendous shortage of coins 
in the Houston area and finding that 
this was not a localized condition but 
that the shortage is acute throughout the 
Nation. 

Unless we turn to private industry for 
relief, I foresee no particular relief for 
several years. In fact, it may even grow 
more acute. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. William McC. Mar- 
tin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
sent me a letter which backs up my pre- 
diction, He also estimates that no re- 
lief will come for several years. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
early action will be taken upon this meas- 
ure to give the business community of 
8 5 United States early relief in this 
crisis. 

The following is the letter I received 
from Mr. Martin, which I think should 
be ample proof of the need of this legis- 
lation: 

BOARD or GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1964, 
Hon. Bos Casry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Casey: This refers to your letter 
of May 5, in which you ask about the serious- 
ness of the shortage of coin, suspected causes, 
and possible remedies, and also request that 
additional supplies of coin be sent to the 
Houston, Tex., area. 

The coin shortage is nationwide, as you 
mention you have read, The basic problem 
stems from the fact that production by the 
mint has not been able to keep pace with the 
rapid increase in the use of coin. Expansion 
in the demand for coin has been caused by 
a number of factors, including greater use 
of vending machines, parking meters, coin 
telephones, coin-operated laundry and dry 
cleaning machines, and toll roads; extension 
of school hot lunch programs and of the 
Scope of sales taxes; a marked increase in the 
number of coin collectors, dealers, and in- 
vestors; and basically, of course, the general 
growth in population. Also, any fear on the 
part of the business community that suffi- 
cient coin may not be available as needed 
tends to retard the flow of excess coin back 
to Federal Reserve banks for redistribution. 

The Bureau of the Mint has asked Congress 
for additional appropriations to build a new 
mint in Philadelphia and to permit overtime 
operations at the existing mints in Philadel- 
phia and Denver. While relief from the new 
Philadelphia Mint is at best 2 or 3 years away. 
funds to permit a full program of overtime 
operations at the existing facilities would 
somewhat ease present conditions and seems. 
to be a move which would most quickly start 
the flow of additional coins to the commer- 
cial banks. 
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The Board of Governors and the Federal 
Reserye banks are considering whether the 
Federal Reserve System can do anything to 
help remedy the situation, beyond its present 
effort to keep the available coin in active cir- 
Culation on as equitable a basis as possible. 

Among the suggestions which have been 
made for increasing the supply of coin are 
One to eliminate the date and mint indica- 
tion from the coins, in an effort to discourage 
hoarding for speculative purposes, and an- 
' Other to utilize under Federal Government 
Supervision the facilities of private industry 
in the production of coin. 

i regret to say that under present circum- 
stances there is no way by which more coin 
Could be made available in the Houston area 
Without worsening similar shortages of coin 
in other areas of the country. The Bureau of 
the Mint is making every effort to allocate 
its production of coin as equitably as pos- 
Sible among the Reserve banks, but the Re- 
Serve banks have had to ration their sup- 
Plies to commercial banks. While such an 
arrangement is naturally irritating to all 
Concerned, I am sure you will agree that the 
Only hope for some understanding and ac- 
Ceptance of rationing lies in assurance that 
all banks are being treated alike, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm, McC, Martin, Jr. 


Springfield Daily News Series on the 
Startling Rise in the Rate of Medical 
Care Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most persisent and pressing prob- 
lems facing Americans today is the 
Startling increases in the cost of medi- 
Cal care. For many persons and families, 
Particularly the elderly who are living 
on small pensions, the cost of medical 
Care is almost prohibitive. The Spring- 
field Daily News in my home city of 
Springfield last week ran a two-part 
Series of articles, on this subject, These 

articles were written by Philip 

Brunelle, and with permission I place 

them with my remarks in the Appendix 

Of the Recorp: 
[From the Springfield (Bass.) Dally News, 
May 4, 1964] 

Hosprrar, Costs Sonia: MenicaL Care Ex- 
PENSES RISE AT STARTLING RATE 

(The following is the first of a two-part 

dealing with the increases 

in medical expenses in the United States in 

gp Past. quarter century, as demonstrated 

& report just released by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. The first part will deal with 

Costs themselves, and what comprises 
them. The second will deal with the pres- 
pores these costs have , produced nationwide 
ea 3 Government subsidization of medi- 


(By Philip Brunelle) 


A A fast-growing expense is eating away more 

ane more of the American dollar at a star- 
ing rate, 

It is the expense of medical care. 

Joe Citizen is spending a greater percent- 
hie of his paycheck just to keep himself and 
family on their feet than ever before. 

The steep upward climb of this family ex- 
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pense has been carefully mapped out in the 
latest bulletin on health economics just re- 
leased by the U.S. Public Health Service. 


IMPLICATIONS 


And the implications brought to light by 
these simple, thin lines are not short of as- 
tonishing. 

The lines show that, even if your dollar 
were fully as valuable today as it was in 
1939, you'd still be paying well over twice as 
much money a year for your medical ex- 
penses, as you did then. 

One line on the chart reflects the amount 
of money each person in the United States 
spent a year from 1939 to 1964, in pure dollars 
and cents. 

Another line accounts for the constant 
shrinkage there has been over the past quar- 
ter century in the value of the American 
dollar. It charts the amount the American 
would have spent each year through to the 
present, at 1960 prices. 

The medical situation in just dollars and 
cents Is, of course, many times worse. 


SIX TIMES AS MUCH 


In 1939, the average American spent about 
$25 a year on medical expenses. Now, he 
spends over $160 a year—over six times as 
much. 

At 1960 prices, he would have spent $60 a 
year in 1939, and about $150 a year now. 

Another chart in the bulletin shows that 
Federal and State government subsidization 
of medical costs has remained almost sta- 
tionary, percentagewise, since 1939, 

Uncle Sam is certainly spending many 
times more in footing the Nation's medical 
bill each year, but so is everyone else. 

In the 1939-40 biennium, the Nation's total 
medical bill was a little over $4 billion. Of 
this, combined Federal, State and local gov- 
ernment participation in meeting the pay- 
ments amounted to a little over a billion 
dollars, or slightly over a third. 


A $34 BILLION BILL 


In the 1962-63 biennium, the Nation's 
medical bill had soared to about $34 billion. 
Of this, total Federal, State, and local pay- 
ments were about $9 billion, or under a 
third. 

Charts in the eye-opening bulletin also 
point out that a great deal less Americans are 
getting medical insurance help in meeting 
the staggering medical bill than may be 
thought. 

Though over twice as much of the average 
medical bill was taken care of by insurance 
payments in 1960-61 than in 1949-50, nearly 
two-thirds of the bill was still met by direct 
payments out of American wallets in the 
1960-61 period. 

Charts comparing 1949-50 with 1960-61, 
break down private medical expenditures in 
this way: In the earlier period, direct pay- 
ments comprised 78.8 percent of the total, 
and insurance payments 9.7 percent. 

In 1960-61, direct payments—out of the 
wallets—were still 64.3 percent of the total, 
and insurance payments were 24.2 percent, 

HOSPITAL EXPENSE 


Another surprising fact brought out in the 
Public Health Service bulletin, is the big 
growth in the chunk hospital expenses take 
out of the average citizen’s medical dollar. 

Everyone talks about the money doctors 
charge for their professional work, but the 
truth is, doctors now are taking a smaller 
percentage out of the American medical 
dollar than they did in 1948. 

In that year, physicians’ services soaked up 
32.5 percent of the medical dollar. In 1961, 
they soaked up only 27.6 percent. 

But the percentage of the bill soaked up 
by hospital care grew much more than any 
other factor in the entire medical bill break- 
down. 

Hospital care costs took 22 percent of the 
medical dolar in 1948, In 1961, they took 
27.6 percent. 
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ROOM RATE CHECK 


A comparison check on room rates at any 
local hospital will quickly point up the star- 
tling increase in the cost of hospital services 
since 1948. 

A check on two of three hospitals in 
Springfield that charge regular room rates, 
showed similar huge increases. 

At Springfield Hospital, private room 
charges ranged from $11.50 to $15 a day; 
semiprivate from $7.50 to $9 a day; and the 
ward fee was $6 a day, in 1948. 

Now, at Springfield Hospital, private room 
fees are from $34 to $37 a day, semiprivate 
fees from $27 to $32 a day; and ward 
have multiplied to $25 a day—about four 
times what they were in 1948. 

At Mercy Hospital, private room fees in- 
creased from $12 a day in 1948 to a current 
rate of $30 a day. Semiprivate charges 
climbed to $24 a day from $10 a day in 1948, 
and ward charges increased from $8 a day to 
$21 a day. 

INTENSIVE CARE 


Both hospitals have added intensive care 
units since 1948, which would account for 
a transfer of part of the medical dollar dis- 
tribution from other professional services 
into hospitals. 

The units provide the best emergency med- 
ical equipment for critically ill patients, in 
addition to 24-hour vigilance by hospital 
personnel, This service in the past was pro- 
vided often by independent professional 
nurses. 

At Springfield Hospital, the intensive care, 
fee is $40 a day, and at Mercy Hospital, it is 
$45 a day. 

The need for more and more complex and 
precise research, treatment, and therapy 
equipment, combined with great increases 
in pay for nurses and other supporting staff 
personnel, have pushed up hospital operating 
costs at a dizzying rate. 

The great increases in room rates have 
been necessary at hospitals in spite of the 
fact that the Government contributes con- 
siderable amounts to the operating costs of 
the institutions, 


GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTION 


The bulletin chart shows the Government 
contributes 21 percent of the funds used 
by short-term independent civilian hospitals, 
and 28 percent to public ones. 

The Government contributes 81 percent to 
the costs of public long-term civilian hos- 
pitals, and 11 percent to private ones, 

Because of the fast climb in the medical 
bill, many*Americans are finding it harder to 
meet. 

Some are not meeting it, and so there has 
been more and more pressure in Congress for 
help from Uncle Sam to give these people 
the medical care they need, 


More CARE Is NEEDED; MEDICAL EXPENSE “Tax” 
TOUGHEST ON POOREST 


(The following is the last in a two-part 
series dealing with the startling increases 
in medical expenses in the United States 
in the past quarter century, The series drew 
from material in a report just released by 
the U.S. Public Health Service, and from a 
case study on conflicting Federal legislative 
proposals for health care for the aged, pre- 
pared by Leon P. Gold of Harvard University, 
for the institution’s program in economics 


and administration of medical care.) 


(By Philip Brunelle) 

Skyrocketing medical expenses have pro- 
duced a heavler and heavier tax on the Amer - 
ican dollar in the past quarter century. 

Statistics and facts in a booklet just re- 
leased by the U.S. Public Health Service 
prove it, and they prove something worse. 

They prove that this particular “tax” is 
having a reverse impact on America’s various 
income groups from that of ordinary taxes. 
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LOW INCOME GROUPS 


It is hitting the hardest among the low 
income groups. 

The PHS booklet shows Americans on the 
average spent 6 percent of their incomes 
on medical expenses in 1957-58. But this 
was the mean expenditure for the total popu- 
lation. 

The breakdown by income groups turns 
up some thought-provoking facts. 

It shows that in families where total in- 
comes were less than $2,000 annually, medi- 
cal expenses bit off about 13 percent of the 
incomes in 1957-58—better than twice the 
average percentage in the United States at 
that time. 

This was among those who most needed 
every cent of income they had. 


SAME PERIOD 


In that same period, medical expenses took 
an average of 8 percent of family incomes 
between $2,000 and $3,499; 6 percent of those 
between $3,500 and $4,999; 5 percent of those 
between $5,000 and $7,499, and only 4 percent 
of those above $7,500 annually. 

The reasons why the medical cost burden 
is heaviest where it can least be withstood 
are easy to find. 

First, with smaller incomes, the same medi- 
cal costs will comprise a larger percentage, 
of course. But that's not the whole story. 

Health Department surveys have shown 
immunization levels to be lower among lower 
income level groups, and because of this there 
is a higher incidence among these groups 
of infectious diseases, many of which re- 
quire hospital treatment. 

Another factor is the fact that among peo- 
ple in lower income groups, fewer are cov- 
ered by health insurance, because fewer can 
afford it. 

BELOW-$2,000 GROUP 


In the below-$2,000 family income group, 
only about a third were covered by hospital- 
ization insurance in 1959, about a quarter by 

insurance, and less than a 10th by 
insurance covering doctor visits. 

In the $2,000-$3,999 group, about 58 per- 
cent had hospital, 50 percent surgical, and 
about 15 percent doctor visit Insurance. 

In the $4,000-$6,999 group, 80 percent had 
hospital, 75 percent surgical, and 25 percent 
doctor visit insurance. > 

And among those with family incomes over 
$7,000, about 88 percent had hospital, 80 per- 
cent surgical, and nearly 30 percent doctor 
visit insurance. 

This reverse impact has become unbearable 
among many in the low-income groups— 
particularly those over 65 who have faced, 
not only higher and higher medical costs due 
to increased sickness and infirmity, but also 
less and less income dnd ability to earn it. 


UNBEARABLE FOR MANY 


Because the medical cost burden has be- 
come unbearable for many, these people have 
not been receiving proper medical care. 

This condition has produced increasing 
pressure, especially in recent years, for more 
government subsidization of medical care 
among low-income groups, and particularly 
among those over 65. 

The only significant Federal legislation 
passed in recent years toward this end has 
been the Kerr-Mills amendment to the Social 
Security Act, which passed in 1960. 

The amendment increases the Federal 
Government's share of medical payments for 
recipients of old age assistance, and it also 
extended combined Federal-State help to the 
elderly who are not OAA recipients, but still 
cannot afford their medical costs, 

The amendment offers States Federal sup- 
port for a wide range of medical care bene- 
fits to eligible aged persons, but does not obli- 
gate the States to establish medical assist- 
ance to the aged programs. 


NO PROGRAMS 


As a result, there were still 23 States at the 
beginning of 1963 that had no programs. 
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Massachusetts has one of the most compre- 
hensive medical programs established under 
the Kerr-Mills amendment. It provides in- 
patient and outpatient hospital and clinic 
services, nursing home, physicians’ and den- 
tists’ services, nursing care outside of in- 
stitutions, drugs, sickroom supplies, pros- 
thetic appliances, and other selected medical 
services. 

In addition to those who are old age as- 
sistance recipients, the Massachusetts pro- 
gram makes eligible for medical assistance 
to the aged people over 65 with no more than 
$300 a month income, who own no real estate 
other than a home and have personal prop- 
erty valued at no more than $2,000 for a 
single person or married couple if the hus- 
band is the applicant. Where the wife is the 
applicant, eligibility requires possession of 
personal property worth not over $3,000, 

But the passage of the Kerr-Mills amend- 
ment in 1960 did not satisfy some Members of 
Congress. Many believed a broad social in- 
surance arrangement should replace a pub- 
lic assistance program for those in need of 
help with their medical expenses. 

The major, and most controversial, pro- 
posal along these lines was the Kennedy ad- 
ministration-sponsored King-Anderson bill, 
introduced in Congress in February 1961. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


Under the proposal, all persons reaching 
the age of 65 and qualifying for social secu- 
rity benefits under the Old Age Survivors’ 
and Disability Insurance program (OASDI) 
would be entitled to benefits. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare estimated that 80 percent of the aged 
population would be eligible immediately 
and that by 1970, 95 percent would be cov- 
ered by the program. 

It was to be financed by an increase in the 
social security tax of one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent for both employers and employees. 

Many, including the American Medical As- 
sociation, violently oppose the bill and pro- 
test it would bring about too much Govern- 
ment control of medicine. 

But backers point out that, although an 
extensive range of medical services is au- 
thorized under the Kerr-Mills amendment, 
Many States have no programs at all, and 
those in existence in some cases offer almost 
no benefits, while others offer a great deal. 

They object that Federal money—money 
from every U.S. citizen's pocket, is paying 
for these programs, yet only the people in a 
few States are benetfiing the most from it. 

According to a staff report of the Senate 
Committee on Aging, 90 percent of all Fed- 
eral funds for the program go to four States— 
California, Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
New Tork. 

In the remainder of the States, with the 
exception of several small-population ones, 
people are receiving few benefits, and in 
many of these States they are receiving none, 
though support of the program is coming, 
indirectly, out of their pockets as well as 
those of every U.S. citizen. 

Everyone agrees more medical care is 
needed. The big argument is over how it 
should be given. . 


United States-Portuguese Relations: New 
Ambassador Sees Continued Coopera- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 * 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Vasco 
Vieira Garin, Portugal's Ambassador to 
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the United States, is new to his post in 
Washington but well-known and re- 
spected throughout the Western World 
for his long and distinguished service as 
his country’s Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

Several days ago he granted a special 
interview to Don Larrabee, Washington 
correspondent for the Standard-Times 
of New Bedford, Mass. I commend this 
article to the attention of every Member 
of Congress who has an interest in the 
state of our relations with this longtime 
ally, the future of the NATO Alliance, 
and the menacing advance of Commu- 
nist influence in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. 

Also of significance will be Dr. Garin’s 
timely comments on his country’s recent 
agreement to lease France a base in the 
Azores, and on our own negotiations 
with Lisbon for the continued use of key 
air bases in this area of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Garin, a strong supporter 
NATO, suggests the possibility of a re- 
vised Atlantic Alliance to meet the threat 
of communism in the developing areas of 
the world and cites recent problems iD 
Africa as an indication of the poten 
value of a coordinated system of defenses 
against this continuing danger. 

Of great importance is Dr. Garin's re- 
marks on United States-Portuguese dif- 
ferences over his country’s African pol- 
icies. This is particularly timely, in 
view of Secretary Rusk's reported dis- 
cussion on this same subject yesterday 
at the Hague with the Portuguese For- 
eign Minister, and in view of the recent 
reassertion by Khrushchev of the Krem- 
lin’s desire to force the Portuguese out of 
Africa. 

The United States has failed on a num- 
ber of occasions to support Portugal, & 
faithful ally, on questions arising in the 
U.N, over Angola and her other overses 
territories. This failure was based even 
though Dr. Garin ref rains from pointing 
it out in such blunt terms—with our ad- 
herence to the once-popular fancy that 
the bloody Angolan massacre of 1961 was 
an example of spontaneous native na- 
tionalism. Time and the facts have 
proven these brutal crimes, cloaked in 
the convenient guise of anticolonialism, 
were acts directly inspired and suppo: 
by a Communist effort to subvert Angola. 

Portugal has stood virtually alone i? 
this fight against an increasingly power“ 
ful Afto-Asian block in the United Na- 
tions and only her determination to pro- 
tect rightful interests in Africa has pre- 
sented the rise of yet another Castro and 
the loss of another critically important 
area of the free world. 

It is encouraging to note that Dr. Gar- 
in does not see our differences over AN- 
gola as an unapproachable problem and 
says we can continue to work within the 
framework and cooperation which has 
traditionally existed between our two 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope every Member of 
the House will read this article, which I 
ask to be reprinted at this point in the 
RECORD. ` 

Envoy Looks ro FUTURE UNTTED STATES- 

PORTUGAL COOPERATION 
(By Donald R, Larrabee) 

Wasmınoron, May 2—A revised NATO 
force to block Communist aggression 
Africa, Asia and Latin America, as it has in 
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Europe, was suggested today by Portugal's 
new Ambassador to the United States, Dr. 
Vasco Vieira Garin. 

Declaring that communism is a “world- 
Spread danger" and that the Communist of- 
fensive should be fought on a worldwide 
basis, the Portuguese envoy told the New 
Bedford (Muss.) Standard-Times: “A conven- 
lent revision of alteration of the Atlantic 
Alliance objectives and scope would perhaps 

the proper answer.” 

Dr. Garin, who assumed his post officially 
last April 8, after 8 years as Portugal's Am- 

or to the United Nations, discussed 
various aspects of a United States-Portu- 
Buese relations in a wide-ranging exclusive 
interview. Although these relations have 
been somewhat strained in recent years, the 
Ambassador said differences of opinion be- 
n the respective governments over such 
Matters as Portuguese Africa do not present 
an “unapproachable difficulty.” 

He also saw several important implica- 
tions“ — none of them detrimental to the 
American position or interests—in Lisbon's 
Tecent grant of facilities in the Azores to 

ce for scientific experiments, primarily 
tor the French rocket program. Dr. Garin 
Said the Franco-Portuguese agreement con- 
stitutes the first instance where a “great 
Continental European nation has shown in- 
terest in the Azores position in the middle of 
the Atlantic.“ 

The Ambassador said the working arrange- 
Ment whereby the United States presently 
Uses air bases in the Azores is not affected by 
the grant to France. The United States has 
Continued to use these facilities on a tem- 
Porary basis since the expiration of a United 
States-Portuguese agreement in 1962. Re- 
ewal negotiations have proceeded slowly 
against the backdrop of the U.S. refusal to 
Support Portugal’s hold on its African terri- 


Dr, Garin said the agreement with France, 
Interpreted in some quarters as a retaliatory 
Slap at the United States, actually enhances 
the value of the “concessions” Portugal has 

n granting the United States in the 
Azores and underscores the “great Atlantic 
importance” of the territories. 

He has already started making plans to vis- 
it “my good friends of Portuguese extraction” 
in New Bedford and elsewhere in the country. 

added that he expects to be “rather 
active’ with his visits to the Portuguese- 
can community during the summer 
Months. At the moment, however, he is 
busy with what he calls the “indispensable 
first contacts” that must be made in Wash- 
ington. Following are some of the signifi- 
Cant questions directed at Dr. Garin and his 
Teplies: 

Question, How would you characterize 
United States-Portuguese relations today? 

Answer. We continue to work within the 

ework of the traditional friendship and 
Cooperation which has always existed be- 
tween our two countries, but you might say 
t in the last few years—and most spe- 
Clally at the forum of the United Nations 
dur respective Governments have not ex- 
Pressed identical views in regard to African 
Problems in general, and Portuguese African 
in particular. But this does not signify at 
= that we regard such a difference of opin- 
on on specific topics as an unapproachable 
dificulty. As you know, a very important 
segment of the well-informed public opinion 
in this country disagrees fundamentally with 
the double standard adopted by the ONU 
(United Nations) in relation to Portugal. 

Unquestionably, great interests are at 
Stake in this issue, namely the preservation 
of an area of peace and harmony, represented 

the Portuguese oversea provinces, in the 
Midst of a continent now mostly torn by 
Political, economic, and social chaos and 
Conflicts, and the tion of a genuine 
Hultiractal society, such as it truly exists in 
© Portuguese territories. When most of 
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the African continent has gone either un- 
friendly neutral toward the West or openly 
sympathetic to Communist influence, we feel 
that our position becomes more valid and 
quite understandable, even to the skeptic 
ones. 

Question. What action, on our part, would 
contribute most to an improvement in our 
relations? 

Answer. Evidently, it would be presump- 
tuous of me to counsel thoughts and actions 
to our American friends. We have faith 
in our friends and we trust their good in- 
tention. But I can say frankly what we hope: 
We hope that in the future our position will 
be better understood by our friends and 
allies; we hope that the moral values we 
uphold in our multiracial policy in Africa 
will be properly weighed; and we also hope 
that the tremendous and constant efforts of 
development—economic, social, and polit- 
ical—which we are carrying out in Portu- 
guese Africa will be appreciated. There is 
no genuine movement of the so-called na- 
tive nationalism in any of the Portuguese 
oversea provinces, and this truth has been 
verified once and again by hundreds of re- 
sponsible foreign observers. And yet, many 
of the preconceived African nations held by 
certain persons and institutions against 
Portugal are based on the fallacy of such a 
concept. For once, however, it has been 
amply reported that the most publicized 
terrorist leader, principally responsible for 
the Angola massacres of 1961, has definitely 
taken off the mask and showed himself a 
tool of international Communist subversion. 

Question. What is your Government's at- 
titude toward suggestions that the Atlantic 
Alliance be substantially revised or altered, 
as to objective and scope of the effort to 
contain the Communist offensive? 

Answer. Regarding NATO, We believe that 
the alliance was most successful as a de- 
terrent to Communist aggression in Europe. 
Now that Europe has been made strong, com- 
munism seems to be making its greatest 
efforts outside Europe—in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. To face these new dangers, 
the West has not been able to devise a co- 
ordinated system of defense. A convenient 
revision or alteration of the Atlantic Alliance 
objectives and scope would perhaps be the 
proper answer. Communism is a world 
spread danger and the Communist offensive 
should, therefore, be fought on a worldwide 
basis. In this context, recent events in Africa 
should give food for very serious thought. 

Question. What are the implications of 

the agreement of April 7 between Portugal 
and France providing France with a base and 
facilities in the Azores for scientific purposes? 
Do you see anything detrimental to U.S. in- 
terests in connection with the Azores deal 
with France? How solid are the United 
States-Portuguese arrangements in the 
Azores? 
Answer. There are two or three impor- 
tant implications. Although the facilities 
were given to France for scientific purposes, it 
is the first time that a great continental 
European nation has shown interest in the 
Azores position in the middle of the Atlantic. 
This is only proof of the revival of Europe, 
which is full of meaning for the future of a 
healthy Euro-American partnership. Also, 
it was again shown how conscious Portugal 
is of her international responsibilities for 
the reinforcement of the Atlantic Alliance 
and of the defense of the West. Therefore, 
nothing detrimental, much to the contrary, 
arises from the Franco-Portuguese agree- 
ment, to the American position or interests. 
The new agreement, by emphasizing the great 
Atlantic importance of the Azores, implicitly 
gives still more value to the concessions, we 
have been granting there to the United 
States, The conditions by which the United 
States uses at present the bases in the Azores, 
and the working arrangement which is in 
effect for that purpose were not affected. 
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The Electronic Engineer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to bring to the attention of 
my colleaues an interesting article on 
the future of electronic engineers, which 
appeared in the April 1964 edition of 
Electronic Industries, by Sidney Feld- 
man, associate editor: 

WHERE Are ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS GoING? 
(By Sidney Feldman) 


Once again engineers and technologies are 
being phased out as defense and aerospace 
contracts decline, while cries of engineer 
shortage change color to engineer surplus. 

The engineer strata within electronic- 
aerospace fields have long been thought of 
as being full of ambiguities and imbalances. 
Line technicians sometimes are lumped in 
with graduate engineers in surveys and 
census data, while graduates often do work 
ordinarily left to technicians. With cutbacks 
in aerospace and defense contracts mount- 
ing, engineers may find themselves in an 
overcrowded market in one area, while other 
U.S. regions still claim engineer shortage. 

Personnel heads observe that technical 
people are busily crossing three vocational 
bridges. First: some draftsmen and tech- 
nicians gain enough on-job experience and 
off-job study to qualify as engineers.” Sec- 
ond: many graduate engineers move into 
higher-paying, higher-level jobs in manage- 
ment and marketing. Third: there is a big 
surge of engineers and scientists going back 
to school for advanced study. 

For these reasons there are about a dozen 
different definitions of engineer which range 
from technician through salesman to scien- 
tist: Hence, one engineering society official 
complains that National Science Foundation 
statistics about engineers may be only 56 
percent accurate. - 


MANY ARE SALESMEN 


Several thousand engineers now are sales- 
men for electronic companies. Such engi- 
neers may be manufacturers’ representatives, 
or may work for the companies. Thousands 
of other engineers hold management jobs 
from president through to purchasing di- 
rector, 

Greater numbers of engineers will con- 
tinue to join marketing and management 
ranks for higher pay, greater prestige, and 
maybe more job security. Engineers also are 
becoming consultants, working for them- 
selves or for firms, for banks, or investment 
houses. 

Most engineers who have decided to stay 
in engineering are participating in a mass 
“intellectual retooling” movement. 

“Rehabilitation of engineers with obsolete 
skills is the most serious problem in engl- 
neering today,” says Donald Garr, director of 
engineering, Ratheon Corp. He cites s sur- 
plus of engineering technicians in the Boston 
area, but suggests a shortage of engineers 
trained in new defense and aerospace tech- 
nologies. Demand for engineers is changing 
mainly from narrow components and equip- 
ment specialists to broad systems and Inter- 
disciplinary generalists. 

FIRMS HAVE IN-HOUSE SCHOOLS 

Many companies conduct in-house classes. 
Arma Division of American Bosch Arma 
Corp., Garden City, N.Y. teaches its engi- 
neers about subjects ranging from micro- 
electronics to systems engineering theory 
and application. General Precision Aero- 
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space teaches engineers at the firm's plant 
in Little Falis, N.J., and sends engineers to 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, with credits 
applicable toward advanced degrees in sys- 
tems engineering. These examples are only 
a few among many. 

At Illinois Institute of Technology, Bell 
Telephone Co. engineers from 14 States and 
Canada are preparing for the satellite com- 
munications era. More than 1,500 selected 
trainees, mostly graduate electrical engi- 
neers, may be trained in electronic advances 
over several years. There are many other 
such programs. 

Underlying this need for reeducation are 
two fundamental forces. One is the cumu- 
lative effect of new technologies, largely 
sponsored by Federal researches, The other 
is the need to develop a new breed of engi- 
neer for our evolving aerospace age. 

NASA now underwrites grant programs in 
educational institutions for facilities, train- 
ing and research, especially at the graduate 
level. This program, started in 1962, now 
has nearly 900 graduate students attending 
88 schools. For the academic year 1964-65, 
NASA extends grants to nearly 1,100 students 
working on doctoral degrees in space-related 
fields at 131 colleges and universities in 47 
States. The National Science Foundation 
also supports broad technical education and 
reeducation programs. 

A MIXED SITUATION 


At best, electronic engineer employment 
presents a mixed situation; it varies from 
company to company sooner than from area 
to area. On the west coast, more than 500 
engineers (who may have included tech- 
nicians) were laid off by Boeing when the 
Dyna-Soar program was canceled. Yet, Boe- 
ing is completing a $16 million aerospace 
research center. Engineer employment has 
been high at North American Aviation in 
California. This firm holds contracts rang- 
ing from disarmament studies to modules for 
the Apollo man-to-moon project. 

Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., also in 
California, is phasing out operations at Van 
Nuys and transferring some employees to its 
main plant at Sunnyvale while laying off 
others because there isn't enough aerospace 
ground equipment business.” 

In the East, RCA let go about 750 scientists 
and engineers in the Camden-Moorestown, 
NJ., area (near Philadelphia) during 1962 
and 1963. Some were rehired at RCA plants 
elsewhere. Out on Long Island there is a 
glad and sad story for engineers in two towns. 
At Bethpage, Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
has been hiring scientists and engineers for 
the orbiting astronomical observatory series, 
and as subcontractor for Apollo lunar excur- 
sion modules. 

Next door at Farmingdale, however, Re- 
public Aviation may phase out F-105 aircraft 
production by his fall. Indicative of this 
mixed situation, Republic has transferred 
and fired aircraft engineers. It has hired 
still other engineers for its aerospace re- 
search and development center and elec- 
tronics products division. 

Incentive contracts are said to be discour- 
aging any artifically inflated demand for 
stockpiled engineers paid for by cost-plus 
Government contracts. As an argument, 
DOD refers to the “importance of the profit 
motive as Incentive to improve performance 
and to lower costs.” 

U.S. FUNDS BACK MOST ENGINEERS 


About 76 percent of all engineers and scien- 
tists employed by the electronic industries 
are supported by Government funds, based 
on a 1961 survey by Electronic Industries 
Association (EIA) and the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

This report cites about 155,000 engineers 
and scientists performing all types of elec- 
tronic work. Of these, 128,000 or 83 percent 
work for industry, while 8 percent work for 
the Federal Government. Another 5 percent 
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do research for universities and nonprofit 
organizations—mainly for Government. The 
remainder includes consultants, engineers, 
and scientists between jobs, and those not 
identifiable by specific activity. 

DOD says it will brief industry representa- 
tives in classified advanced long range devel- 
opment plans on electronics, command and 
control, missiles, nuclear products, and re- 
search. Apparently, it then remains for 
defense-aerospace contractors to adjust their 
future needs for plant and personnel accord- 
ingly. 

Certain trends now indicate where engi- 
neers are going in the intermediate transi- 
tion period, and for the longer run. Cur- 
rently, two types of personnel adjustments 
are being made. 

Contractors first may phase out production 
workers. Then cancellations or cutbacks 
may be used to excuse the phasing out of 
unproductive graduate engineers or nongrad- 
uate engineers, either of whom may be doing 
technicians’ work. However, vital scientists 
and engineers are kept on because they were 
hard to get in the first place and because 
keeping a nucleus of key technical personnel 
gives a firm the best gambit for getting new 
contracts.” 

SOME SWITCHING TO CIVIL SERVICE 


Some scientists and engineers are switch- 
ing from indirect civil service, with Govern- 
ment contractors, to work directly through 
the U.S. Civil Service. Noteworthy, stricter 
standards for Federal Government engineer- 
ing jobs involving health, safety, and wel- 
fare, will require an engineering degree or 
professional registration after July 1964. 

By 1970 engineer surplus once again may 
become severe engineer shortage, according 
to a recent National Science Foundation re- 
port NSF charts about 250,000 unfilled jobs 
for scientists and engineers, many in elec- 
tronic fields. 

Total annual increased demand for tech- 
nical people may run about 101,200 by 1970, 
says NSF, while the supply rises only about 
76,500. In electrical equipment manufactur- 
ing, about 100,000 new scientific and engi- 
neering jobs will open, including replace- 
ments. This report anticipates engineering 
manpower shortages causing postponed or 
canceled projects and programs, delays, more 
inefficiency and higher costs. 

NSF calls for increased student enrollments 
and further inducements for graduates to 
remain as engineers, And, like the same old 
story in the past, employers again may resort 
to the good old days of pirating and mount- 
ing wages and salaries for scientists and engi- 
neers. 


‘ “Scientists, Engineers, and Technicians in 
the 1960's—Requirements and Supply.” 


Viet Blame Chargeable to McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall wrote an ar- 
ticle which was printed in the San Jose 
Mercury for Saturday, April 25, under 
the headline Viet Blame Chargeable to 
McNamara.” General Marshall is an ex- 
cellent military student, is highly re- 
spected and not given to snap judgments. 
His views are worthy of the considera- 
tion of the entire Congress. 

The article follows: 
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VIET BLAME CHARGEABLE TO MCNAMARA 
(By Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall) 

Several days ago I went over a file of cor- 
respondence from senior Army officers serv- 
ing in the field in Vietnam, away from Sal- 
gon. 

These were private letters, not intended for 
Official scrutiny. Without exception, they 
were deeply refiective, and though the in- 
dividuals were remote from one another, be- 
ing in different corps commands, with no 
opportunity to compare experience, they were 
remarkably together in their conclusions. 

Bafflement, rather than pessimism, was the 
tone. They could see that the war was not 
being won. It disturbed them more that 
they could not understand why and therefore 
were unable to suggest where correction 
should start. 

The consensus was that the average Viet 
soldier was sufficiently able and courageous 
to best the Congs. But his army displayed 
& notable reluctance to close with the enemy: 
Their guess was that the main block lay in 
the attitude of junior officers, who were not 
so much disaffected as disgusted. These 
were curbstone opinions after random ob- 
servation; the Americans simply didn’t 
know. 

The American correspondent who cables 
from Saigon that over the countryside pub- 
lic sentiment is about 20 percent actively 
with the guerrilla cause and 20 percent ac- 
tively with the regime, while majority opin- 
ion is approximately nowhere, is also shoot- 
ing in the dark. But it is a shrewd psycho- 
logical assessment indicating nothing abnor- 
mal in the Vietnamere character. 

Any national or racial group, thus heavily 
beset would react little different; the con- 
test is carried by small minorities, while in 
between Hes an amorphous mass 
with tomorrow’s dinner and the ayoidancé 
of involvement. To deplore that majorities 
nowhere have strong ideological motivation 
is a waste of breath. 

But one must deplore that U.S. operations’ 
in Vietnam are handicapped by greater ob- 
scuration than any heretofore known, be- 
cause that is eomebody’s fault. To blame 
the mysterious nature of the enemy is idle: 
the enemy is always mysterious in war 
it is ever necessary to grope toward him 
through fog, knowing but half of the prob- 
lem. There is, on the other hand, no excuse 
for ignorance about one's own forces, re- 
sources, and dispositions. 

So who is responsible? More insistently: 
more dramatically, than any civilian ad- 
ministrator has ever done in prior military 
undertakings by the United States, Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara has identifi 
himself with the overall conduct of opera- 
tions in South Vietnam. It is not called the 
McNamara war but he has 80 personalized 
his direction of it by his pronouncement of 
the buildup, his four troubleshooting trips. 
and his recent declaration of intent to caff 
on until victory that the label fits. 

As an aside, it is somewhat of an irony that 
this mismanaged affair rubs off none what 
ever on the principals who have steered the 
main decisions. Secretary McNamar® 
though a Republican, is being mentioned * 
a vice presidential possibility on the Dem 
cratic ticket by columnists who like to play 
kingmaker. According to the Gallup po 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge has spurted 
far ahead of other GOP hopefuls. So we may 
take it that these two strategists in civilia? 
pants are seen In a heroic light by theif 
countrymen while Senator J. WILLIAM d 
BRIGHT blasts the military for bungling an 
“splendid indifference” to the national econ 
omy, failing to note that the shape of 
armed establishment is hand tailored by h 
friend, Mr. McNamara. How unfair can 50 
get? 

Well, you can be a little worse than that. 

All along Mr. McNamara has badgered his 
military subordinates for not providing him 
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with a data basis” to illuminate decision- 
Making in the Vietnam involvement. That 
term is something to pound the desk about, 
just like “cost accountability.” So having 
demanded that which is still lacking, he 
should be in the clear, provided the fault is 
chargeable to the stupid military rather than 
to his own office. 

But that isn't so. Mr. McNamara is him- 
self to blame. Both in strategy and in tac- 
tics, the responsibility for the organization of 
data to guide decision must rest in the same 
chair where decision is made. A moment's 
Teflection will show why. At no other level 
dan there be complete understanding of 
What kinds of data are needed. 

Secretaries like George C. Marshall, Robert 
P, Patterson, and Henry L. Stimson well un- 

this principle and applied it. Mr. 
McNamara cannot understand it because he 
has never shared in fighting operations. He 
lu a businessman, fond of computers, which 
d econ do not crank out research 
Ata. 

Data required for strategic guidance is of 
Multifarious variety. It would perforce in- 
Clude an exacting scrutiny of everything 
transpiring in the forward zone, the nature 
ot the warfare, weapons effects, supply levels, 
Conservation, communications failures, the 
Morale of forces, the attitude of com- 
Mand, the use and adjustment of indigenous 

the orientation of training, and the 
Telationship between paramilitary forces and 
regulars 


But that is just a beginning. The ebb 
and flow of the national economy, shifts in 
Population, interior police statistics, politi- 
dal undercurrents, and the moral response of 
People to the strategic hamlet concept are 

y relevant areas. 

No military officer may develop such a body 
of data. If Mr. McNamara wants only that 
Which should lie within their competence, 
he is thinking at a tactical level. But few 
Professionals have even this sort of expertise. 
Tt isn’t a normal part of training. There are 
§vailable specialists—a very few—who know 
this field. Mr. McNamara will not seek their 
help, being a desk pounder, satisfied with his 
Own image of infallibility. 


TXF Design Alarms Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the as- 
Surances given by Secretary of Defense 
amara regarding the performance of 
the proposed TFX fighter plane, as 
Scheduled to be produced by the General 
es Corp., of Ft. Worth, Tex., are 
again subject to serious question, accord- 
to a recent issue of Aviation Week. 
0 Writing in Aviation Week, Mr. George 
- Wilson says the Navy has become so 
alarmed about the weight and drag of 
ine TXF as it is scheduled to be produced 
General Dynamics that it is giving 
Consideration to withdrawing from the 
fighter-bomber program. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
insert herewith Mr, Wilson’s article in 
lation Week: 
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F-111 Weicut, DRAG INCREASES ALARM Nav¥— 
Service May QUIT PROGRAM UNLESS DESIGN 
CHANGED; McNamara DENIES SERIOUS DE- 
VELOPMENT PROBLEMS 

(By George C. Wilson) 

Wasuincton.—Navy is so alarmed about 
the increasing weight and drag of the Gen- 
eral Dynamics F-111B that it may withdraw 
from the biservice tactical fighter-bomber 
program unless Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara allows substantial design changes. 

Elther course would be distressing to Mo- 
Namara, who has claimed the greater uni- 
formity in the General Dynamics Navy and 
U.S. Air Force versions of the F-111 (TFX) 
will save the taxpayers $1 billion—a claim 
challenged by the former F-111 project ofi- 
cer who did the arithmetic. 

Albert W. Blackburn, who concentrated on 
achieving commonality in the F-111 designs 
while with the Defense research and engi- 
neering office, said his “rough estimate” of 
the $1 billion saying was made before any 
contractors had submitted bids (AW May 27, 
1963, p. 32). 

Shortly after Navy Secretary Paul H. Nitze 
took office last November, he asked for a 
briefing on the F-111B. The analyses were so 
pessimistic that some Officials in the Bureau 
of Naval Weapons and in the Navy air staff 
recommended getting out of the program. 
But top Defense Department officials per- 
suaded Nitze to walt until more hard facts 
were in. 

Pessimism about both Air Force and Navy 
versions of the F111 is concentrated mostly 
at the lower levels of the Defense Depart- 
ment where the analyses of the performance 
and cost of the aircraft are actually being 
done. The pessimistic reports contrast with 
rosy public statements by McNamara, Nitze, 
Air Force Secretary Eugene M. Zuckert, and 
General Dynamics spokesmen who insist the 
development program is going along splendid- 
ly. At his March 5 news conference, Mc- 
Namara said the Navy was not showing any 
reluctance to buy the F-111, and added that 
the weight problems don't appear serious.“ 

Top-level Navy assessment of these con- 
flicting reports is scheduled for mid-July 
when enough information will be on hand 
to indicate just what the Navy should do. 
In advance of this reappraisal, a variety of 
studies are being conducted by General 
Dynamics and its chief subcontractor, 
Grumman, by the Defense Department re- 
search and engineering office, and by the Air 
Force and Navy. These studies range from 
how to overcome such technical difficulties 
as excess weight and drag to a cost-effective- 
ness study of the F-111 as a weapon. 

All this is being done in such a highly 
charged political atmosphere that few peo- 
ple are willing to talk about it for attribu- 
tion. They know Senator JOHN L. Moc xz. 
LAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, is looking over 
their shoulders and will make capital out of 
their difficulties when his investigating sub- 
committee resumes hearings on the F-111 
award. 

So the strategy of McNamara, Nitze, and 
Zuckert is to minimize the development 
difficulties in public in hopes they can be 
solved in private. General Dynamics is as- 
suming the same posture while Grumman, 
whose reputation for building superior Navy 
aircraft also will be affected by the F-111B, 
portrays itself as merely a subcontractor 
which cannot speak out. 

Adding fuel to the dispute is the fact that 
the USAF Aeronautical Systems Division has 
awarded Boeing, whose loss of the F-111 con- 
tract started all the controversy, a contract 
to study what aircraft should be the follow- 
on to the F-111. It is really unrelated to 
the current F-111 fight, but will not be 
viewed that way by Members of Congress 
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trying to prove McNamara should have given 
the F-111 contract to Boeing in the first 
place, as both the Air Force and Navy recom- 
mended. 

Most worrisome of the development prob- 
lems to the Navy is the weight of the F-111B. 
Navy originally hoped to keep the aircraft 
to about 50,000 pounds. This early goal was 
Taised to 55,000 pounds and mostly recently 
to 63,500. But the most recent weight esti- 
mate is about 70,000 pounds, with predic- 
tions that the ultimate weight of the F-111B 
may be as high as 75,000 to 80,000 pounds. 

Compounding the weight difficulty is more 
drag than the Navy and the contractor orig- 
inally anticipated—about 2 to 3 percent 
more acocrding to Navy estimates. General 
Dynamics declined to comment on this fig- 
ure, but said the application of the area 
rule on the fuselage had been modified to de- 
crease the drag. Also, the company said it 
had designed a cleaner canopy for the F-111, 

Pessimists predict that these weight and 
drag increases threaten to produce marginal 
performance and an aircraft too heavy for 
Navy carriers. Also Navy officials assert that 
even if the weight is reduced through emer- 
gency measures, the resulting aircraft will 
not have the growth capability that the mili- 
tary always desires. 

A General Dynamics spokesman at Fort 
Worth, Tex., plant where the F-111 is being 
built admitted the weight problems, but said 
they could be overcome. He said one solution 
is to add more titanium to the aircraft, al- 
though not in the stress- g areas. He 
predicted the resulting aircraft will meet the 
specifications, and sald that General Dynam- 
ics already had achieved 6 of the 12 develop- 
ment milestones for the F-1ll. After its 
July assessment of the F-111B, the Navy is 
expected to take one of these courses: 

Accept the aircraft as configured at that 
time. 

Wait until after the first F-111A flight— 
expected in December or January—before 
making a decision. 

Insist on only slight changes, such as dis- 
pensing with some of the avionics needed by 
the Air Force but not the Navy to make the 
aircraft lighter. 


Demand major design changes to correct 
weight, drag, and lift shortcomings. 

Elect to withdraw from the F-111 program 
altogether on grounds the investment is not 
justified in terms of either performance or 

Either of the last two courses would be ob- 
jectionable to McNamara because of the 
stress he has placed on “commonality.” The 
Defense Secretary told the Senate Permanent 
Investigating Subcommittee that a major 
reason for choosing General Dynamics was 
that its design had more areas of Air Force- 
Navy commonality than the Boeing proposal 
(AW Mar. 25, 1963, p. 81). 

But political developments could make 
either of those last two actions more palat- 
able at a later date. If President Johnson is 
elected, McNamara will not necessarily re- 
main Defense Secretary. And if a Republi- 
can is elected, the whole F-111 program will 
be reviewed by the new administration. 

All this makes any long-range prediction 
for the Navy F-1ilB extremely risky. It 
would appear that only compelling technical 
difficulties would prompt Nitze to take any 
drastic action on the F-111 before the No- 
vember elections. The July reappraisal is 
expected to show whether these difficulties 
are in fact compelling, as some of his techni- 
cal advisers insist. In short, Secretary Nitze 
must make his command decision soon on 
the F-111. 
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Is National Water Crisis Just Around 
the Corner? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker; pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a provocative article from the 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964, edition of the 
Detroit News on the impending water 
shortage crisis and pollution problems in 
America today. 

This article discusses in some detail the 
lack of proper water conservation prac- 
tices employed by responsible authorities 
and the continuing use of our streams 
and rivers as disposal areas for danger- 
ous chemicals, detergents, radioactive 
wastes, untreated sewage, and the many 
other wastes from construction and in- 
dustry operations. Attempts have been 
made to rectify the water shortage and 
pollution problems, and other large-scale 
plans are presently under consideration, 
but general public and congressional 
apathy toward effective measures to 
prevent further pollution and promote 
water conservation ‘has been a major 
obstacle. Frequently, it has only been 
where citizens were forced to take posi- 
tive action because of a critical water 
shortage that any constructive work in 
this field has been done. 

Presented in this article is a list of 
areas in America where water problems 
are most pressing, and it is, indeed, an 

impressive one. It serves as a warning 
to every American. Enactment - of 
proper and effective legislation to avert 
future water shortage and pollution 
problems is a goal that should receive 
the serious and active support of all. 

The article follows: 

Is NATIONAL WATER Crisis JUST AROUND THE 
Cornern?—Drastic CONSERVATION CON- 
FRONTS UNITED STATES, EXPERTS AGREE 

- WASHINGTON, May 5.—Growing water short- 

ages—definitely a nationwide problem—can 

be licked only by costly, drastic water con- 
servation efforts in the next decade. 

As the population mushrooms (Census Bu- 
reau estimates put the U.S. total at 325 mil- 
lion by the year 2000) and industries expand, 
more and more fresh water will be needed. 

Symptoms of acute national dehydration 
and pollution are already a part of American 
way of life: 

Drawing a glass of water in Babylon, Long 
Island, a housewife ends up with a two-inch 
head of foam. It looks like a glass of beer 
but it has an olly, fishy taste. 

‘Towns along the Animas River in Colorado 
and New Mexico, where a uranium mill 
dumps its wastes, learn their drinking water 
contains 40 to 160 percent more than max- 
imum safety levels of radioactivity. 

Gas bubbles rise from the bottom of the 
Missouri River below Sioux City, Iowa, where 
a packing house unloads tons of animal en- 
trails. Some 75 miles downstream, Omaha 
uses the river as a source of drinking water. 

For 140 miles downstream from Austin, 
Tex., where a chemical plant drops its wastes 
into the Colorado River, all fish die. 

Steel mills at Youngstown, Ohio, using the 
Mahoning River waters to cool its furnaces, 
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raise the river's temperature so high in the 
summer that the water is rendered unfit 
even for cooling purposes. 

Dwindling water supplies in Western 
States, a rapidly dropping water table in the 
Northern Plains and a salty taste in fresh 
water wells near the Texas coast partially 
indicate the extent of the problem. 

The country's leading hydrologists agree 
that the country’s water resources are abun- 
dant enough to handle future emergencies. 
But they stress that if a full-scale water 
crisis is to be avoided, proper research and 
positive managemnt of national water re- 
sources must be substituted for present in- 
difference on th part of the U.S. population. 

Greater amounts of water will also be 
needed for flood control, pollution abate- 
ment, navigation channels, wildlife preserva- 
tion, and recreational needs. 

And overriding the basic problem of sup- 
ply and demand is the ticklish question of 
water quality which has been plaguing scien- 
tists more and more over the last decade. 

The late President Kennedy called the 
pollution situation “a national disgrace." 
“Pollution of our country’s rivers and 
streams,” he told Congress in early 1963, “has 
reached alarming proportions.” 

Presently, there is irrefutable evidence that 
the United States is polsoning its waters with 
chemical bug killers, quick~-sudsing deter- 
gents, radioactive wastes, slaughtr house re- 
mains, untreated municipal and industrial 
sewage, oll well brine, pulp mill acids, and 
tons of silt from highway and building proj- 
ects. 

Says Gordon McCallum, chief of the U.S. 
Public Health Service's division of water 
trial wastes clogging the water.” 

“In city after city, drinking water be- 
comes less palatable as more and more 
chemicals are added to rid it of pollutants. 
Miles of stream, bays, and estuaries are 
lost each year to fish and wildlife, to fishing 
and swimming because of unsightly, smelly 
and actually dangerous sewage and indus- 
trial wastes clogging the water.” 

And Surgeon General Luther L. Terry 
notes: 

“We are by no means sur that at least 
some viruses are not slipping through our 
present water purification and disinfection 
processes and entering our water mains. 
Hepatitis may be an example.” 

In Congress, the struggle for efective pol- 
lution controls has been an uphill affair. 
After guiding the Water Pollution Control 
Act through the House in 1953, Representa- 
tive JohN BLATNIK, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
noted: 

“It was a forlorn, distressing experience. 
Schedule a hearing and three persons would 
show up. Leaders in both parties grumbled 
about that ‘stinking sewer bill" and couldn't 
see what all the fuss was about.” 

The “stinking sewer bill” gave the Federal 
Government power to force cities and indus- 
tries on interstate waterways to build treat- 
ment plants to eliminate dangerous wastes. 
Amendments passed in 1961 extended en- 
forcement to all navigable waterways. 

Enforcement actions have thus far been 
brought. against over 250 cities, including 
New York, Pitsburgh, and Portland, Oreg., 
and also against several industrial giants. 

Congress also tackled the water shortage 
problem. The Senate's Select Committee on 
National Water Resources, chaired by the 
late Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma Democrat, re- 
leased the results of a monumental 2-year 
study of the Nation's future water needs in 
1961. 

The committee reported U.S. water de- 
mands will double by 1980, triple by the year 
2000. Right now, the country is using about 
half the water it can trap. 

Price tag on the committee's proposed 
sweeping program of new dams and reservoirs 
and new industrial and municipal sewage 
works was $54 billion. 
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It also noted that 6 areas in the country 
could run out of water by 1980 unless ade- 
quate steps were soon taken. The areas: 
the Upper Missouri River, the Upper Rio 
Grande and Colorado Rivers, the Colorado 
Basin, Lower California and the Great Basin 
between the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. 

Early in April, the Senate Subcommittee 
on Western Water Development began eval- 
uating a mammoth proposal to divert water 
from Alaskan rivers through Canada to the 
Southwestern and Midwestern United States. 
This is the distance from Sweden to Egypt- 

This could fit hand-in-hand with a Corps 
of Engineers project now on the drawing 
boards to build the largest dam in North 
America ut Rampart Rapids on the Yukon 
River in north-central Alaska. The Rampart 
dam would create a reservoir slightly larger 
than Lake Erie, the 12th largest inland body 
of water on earth, 

The striking note about these two $100 
billion proposals is not thelr size, but the 
fact they’re even being considered. 

Americans have always taken for granted 
that the United States was blessed with & 
cheap, plentiful water supply. New demands 
for expanding industry and population, cou- 
pled with an unwarranted abuse of water 
and streams by pollution, should smash this 
smug attitude. 

Industry. homes, and farms already use 
over 300 billion gallons daily. ‘This figure will 
triple by the time that today’s children are 
buying their own homes, 

Building the dams and reservoirs to ac- 
commodate needed water is simple compared 
to the problem of acquiring the land to act 
as a giant saucer. 

Particularly in New England and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States—where residents can 
trace their family real estate back for several 
hundred years—it is difficult to persuade 
families to give up their homes to build 
a dam. 

Senator Kerr, was concerned about appar- 
ent public indifference to the water pollu- 
tion problem. Shortly before his death, he 
told a banquet audience: 

“I believe that if most of you got an 
analysis of the water you drink, you would 
be shocked and uneasy. The result might 
even drive you to drink—but not water." 

One group which is not indifferent to 
water problems is the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, a nonprofit, nonpartisaD 
national group which has been lobbying for 
an effective water policy for 63 years. 

In the past, this group has had consider- 
able success in creating awareness of water 
problems by local communities, 

Several cities have developed water con- 
servation systems on their own. In 1957 
when water was selling at 50 cents for & 
half-gallon carton after a 6-year drought, 
Dallas citizens backed a water plan to build 
lakes and dams, complete and modern pump 
lines, and pumping stations, 

Water rates rose 34 percent, but during 
last summer's severe drought, no restrictions 
were placed on water usage despite a record 
consumption. 

In Culpeper, Va., where George Washing- 
ton first predicted water problems in 1749— 
landowners worked together for 5 years to 
build three small dams on nearby streams 
to hold back floodwaters and provide reser- 
voirs in time of drought. 

The two gigantic Alaska plans would ap- 
proach the problem on a national level. 
The first, proposed by Ralph M. Parsons Co., 
Los Angeles engineers and constructors, 
would collect surplus water from rivers in 
Alaska and northwestern Canada and re- 
distribute it to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico through a system of canals, tun- 
nels, and aqueducts. 

But, in the meantime, the Corps of Engi- 
neers is trying to solve some of the more 
urgent short-range water problems in the 
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Nation. 
by area: 
New England: Flood control in the south- 
ern part, where rivers and streams are un- 
Usually marrow bedded; also, expansion of 
navigation facilities in coastal harbors. 

Middle Atlantic: Projected future water 
Shortage for seaboard areas, estimated to be 
Megalopolis by the year 2000. Studies now 
in progress on Susquehanna and Potomac 
Rivers as source of extra water; Construc- 
tion already started on similar projects on 
Delaware River. 

South: Projected shortage of water for 
industrial needs in Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Alabama; expansion of navigation facili- 
ties, such as Trans-Florida Barge Canal, 


Following are the most pressing, 


Texas Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, and 
Chattahoochee River. 
Midwest: Flood control on Ohio and 


Illinois Rivers; sewage disposal in Chicago. 

Plains States: Projected water shortage for 
irrigation; pollution abatement needed on 
Missouri River. 
~ Rocky Mountains: Projected water stor- 
age for both irrigation and hydroelectric 
Power. 

Southwest: Current water shortage for 
booming metropolitan areas of Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, Tucson. 

Northwest: Projected water shortage for 
hydroelectric power. 


Dedication of St. Vladimir's School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 3, it was my privilege and plea- 
Sure to attend and speak briefly at the 
dedication of the new St. Vladimir's 
Ukrainian Catholic Parochial School in 


Elizabeth, N.J. It was also the occasion’ 


of the 60th anniversary of St. Vladimir's 
Ukrainian Catholic Church. 

The ceremony and the banquet which 
followed were deeply impressive. Led by 
Archbishop Metropolitan Ambrose Seny- 
Shyn, a distinguished group of clergymen 
and laymen assembled to pay tribute to 
the parish and its pastor, the Reverend 
Roman Bodnar, and to commemorate the 
Years of past accomplishment and future 
Progress. 

For me, Mr. Speaker, it was a par- 
ticularly welcome opportunity to join 
with so many of my fellow citizens of 
Ukrainian ancestry who have, both as 
individuals and as members of St. Vladi- 
Mir's Parish, so enriched the life of our 
Community. Through their religious 
Convictions and thei rspirit of selfiess 
Gedication to their church, they have 
built both a physical plant and a spiritual 
€nvironment which will perpetuate the 
light of the faith into the long years 
ahead. 

The story of what the people of St. 

adimir's have done, Mr. Speaker, is an 
integral part of the larger story of 
America and, as such, I am certain it 
Will be of considerable interest to our 
Colleagues in the Congress. For this rea- 
Son, I include, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, a brief history 
of St. Vladimir's Parish, a letter of grati- 
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tude to his parishioners from Father 
Bodnar, and a statement of appreciation 
to their pastor from the members of St. 
Vladimir's. 
Hisrory or Sr. VLADIMIR PARISH, ELIZABETH, 
N. J. 
EARLY HISTORY 

The Ukrainian community in Elizabeth 

began ,to form just before the turn of the 


‘century, around 1886-1887. By 1900 there 


were about 40 families and 50 unmarried 
persons. The city of Elizabeth itself had a 
population of about 85,000. The ensuing 
growth of the city and with it the Ukrainian 
community, resulted mostly from the estab- 
lishment of great oil industries in the 
vicinity, such as the Standard Oil Co. 
Elizabeth today has over 110,000 inhabitants. 
Its Ukrainian community has greatly in- 
creased both because of the normal popula- 
tion growth and of the influx of new immi- 
grants after the Second World War. Today 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church of St. Vladi- 
mir serves about 370 families and 100 single 
parishioners. 

At first the small community of Ukrain- 
lans had to depend on an older and more 
established parish nearby for its spiritual 
needs. This was the parish in Jersey City 
whose pastor was Rev. Mykola Pidhorecky. 
He traveled to Elizabeth to celebrate Mass 
in a rented place and advised and guided 
the community in the matter of building 
their own church. 

In 1903 the idea of having a church was 
born. A church building committee was 
formed and ground purchased, This formal 
act establishes the actual formation of St. 
Vladimir's Parish in Elizabeth. 

From then on, the unfolding history of 
the parish, with its fortunes and misfortunes, 
is similar to that of many other parishes. 
Events followed events in the cultivation of a 
higher level of spiritual life for the people 
and in the organization of church matters. 
There were also years of humiliation and 
despair before the parish achieved its ulti- 
mate conformation and consolidation. The 
reasons for this were many. 

The first reason lay in the fact that the 
initial parish group was weak and small in 
number, with a varied membership. Both 
the First World War, Ukrainians from Aus- 
tria-Hungary emigrated to America, intend- 
ing primarily to amass enough money to 
return to their homeland. However, the 
occupation of Halychyn (Galicia) by Poland 
put an end to their original plans and they 
settled here permanently. 

The second cause was that this small com- 
munity too, was not a homogeneous one. It 
consisted of emigres from different Ukrainian 
lands. Mainly there were three distinct 
groups: the Halychany (Galicians), the 
Lemky and the Carpatho-Ukrainians from 
Hungary. Sometimes these groups clashed 
and their differences were refiected in the 
life of the parish. When time came to divide 
the diocese into separate ones of Galician 
and of Carpatho-Ukrainian (Uhorsky-Ruth- 
enian) worshipers, around 100 families left 
St. Vladimir's to join the new Ruthenian 
parish. 

The third deterrent to parish growth was 
the fact that the administration of church 
assets was not yet lawfully established. 
Ukrainians of former Austria-Hungary had 
no such opportunity to acquire administra- 
tive experience, Decisions on such matters 
as, for instance, where to build the church, 
on management, occasioned frequent quar- 
rels, which threatened parish unity. The 
Elizabeth parish was even threatened with 
a split, which fortunately did not happen. 

All these are symptomatic of a young, 
growing community, newly formed of diver- 
gent groups, and thus symptomatic too of 
the young parish of St. Vladimir's which 
formed, grew and became strong in this com- 
munity. 
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CHURCH, RECTORY, CONVENT, AND SCHOOL 


In 1903 a plot of land at South and Grier 
Avenues was purchased for $1,050. In Jan- 
uary 1905, the building of the church on this 
land was begun and was completed in 1906. 
This first church cost $6,500. The money 
was raised by borrowing from a bank and by 
assessing parishioners of Elizabeth $15 per 
family and those living in Elizabethport, 
Roselle, and Cranford $10 per family. Single 
persons were assessed $7.50 in Elizabeth and 
$5 in the outlying districts, Monthly dues 
were: $1 per family, 75 cents per single male 
and 50 cents per single female. 

The first church could accommodate 100 
souls. It was soon evident that the building 
was too small, In 1909 another church build- 
ing committee was formed to erect a new, 
larger church, which eventually was built 
in 1914 at a cost of $19,500. In 1948 the 
interior of this new church was painted by 
the artist Sviatoslay Hordynsky. 

From 1956 to 1958 basic remodeling was 
done on the church both outside and inside. 
The original wooden structure was faced with 
brick, new doors and aluminum stained-glass 
windows were installed, as were new lighting 
and heating systems. A confessional was 
purchased, the sacristy was enlarged and the 
church paintings retouched. Repairs to the 
outer church cost $45,000, while remodeling 
the interior cost another $23,000. In this 
same period, repairs were made to the rectory 
building and the church hall, which was 
converted into a schoolroom, all at a cost 
of $10,000. The original church building was 
moved to the adjacent lot in 1914 and has 
since functioned as a church hall. 

The new church seats 400. Because of the 
normal population increase in the parish and 
the latest influx of immigrants, this church 
too is becoming crowded. 

The first rectory was purchased in 1914 at 
347 Grier Avenue for $4,000. In 1953 the 
parish was able to purchase the new rectory 
at 307 Grier Avenue and the old rectory was 
converted into a school. 

In 1946 the Sister's convent at 307 Grier 
Avenue was purchased. The Sisters came to 
the parish In 1949 and assumed the duties of 
teaching Ukrainian evening school. In 1954 
the full-day parochial school was established 
in the old rectory, starting with a kinder- 
garten and the first grade class. 

In 1957 the $25,000 mortgage held by the 
Provident Association was paid off and the 
new school building fund campaign was 
launched, for the erection of a new school. 

In 1959 ground for the school was pur- 
chased at 435 Grier Avenue, and plans for 
the school building and auditorium were 
drawn up. 

In 1961 the adjacent school land was pur- 
chased, which gave a total frontage of 179.5 
feet and a depth of 200 feet. The total costs 
of the land were $31,000. 

In 1962 the building plans were completed 
and the erection of the school begun in May. 

In 1963 the school was completed at a cost 
of $308,000. This cost was met partly by con- 
tributions and by loans from the Provident 
Association ($100,000) and the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Association ($125,000). The sum of 
$23,900 was paid to the architect for his 
plans of the school and auditorium and for 
„his supervision of the actual building, 

From the inauguration of the all-day 
chial in 1954, a new, higher grade was added 
each year. This required new expenditures 
to provide additional classrooms and some- 
what delayed the starting date for the build- 
ing of the new school building. Since 1963, 
the full eight grade classes are taught in the 
new building. 

The above dates show the physical growth 
of the parish. Since 1954, the administration 
of these now imposing church properties has 
been conducted according to canonical direc- 
tives and according to New Jersey State law. 

All the above facts at the same time attest 
to the inner, spiritual growth of the parish, 
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to its religious activities and to the moral 
and spiritual education of the parishioners, 
They also attest to the care and attention 
given to our youth, to assure them proper 
religious upbringing and to inculcate our 
Ukrainian national consciousness. 

TO MY PARISHIONERS; A WORD OF ENCOURAGE- 

MENT AND GRATITUDE 


"If the Lord did not dwell in our hearts, 
none of us could withstand the forces of evil, 
and the winners are those who are endowed 
with power from on high“ (Sunday Matins). 

Dearty BeLoven In CHRIST: We rejoice 
upon the completion of our parochial school. 
The compliments of our neighbors increase 
our joy. It is a happy moment for me also, 
but my Joy is not complete, because the main 
purpose is not achieved. 

The inspired words of the great apostle St. 
Paul tell us the only way in which this great 
purpose may be achieved: “I seek not yours 
but you,” (II Corrinthians 12-14). In other 
words, if your hearts were filled with the 
knowledge of God and His truth, then you 
would be strong enough to perform great, 
even heroic, deeds. 

If this school could speak, then it would 
say without hesitation: “I ardently desire 
your hearts, and I am longing to be filled 
with your children.” In fact, this is the 
desire that this school building proclaims by 
its very existence. And each and every 
member of this parish has the sacred duty 
to do his best to make this school a temple 
of truth and love, in which the Kingdom of 
God will be planted and nourished in the 
hearts of our dear children, 

And where truth and love reign, there is 

knowledge of and respect for everything that 
is our own. There is also self-respect and 
enrichment of the cultural heritage of man- 
kind. 
We shall attain all this only then, when 
all our children will attend our school, and 
our own self-sacrificing, dedicated educators 
will be their teachers. If this task seems difi- 
cult, let us remember that the strong in 
faith and the confident in divine help are 
the winners. Then and only then will our 
joy be full and complete. 

The welfare of our children, temporal and 
especially eternal, is the great desire and 
concern of my heart. To promote their wel- 
fare, I dedicate my work and my prayers; 
and I entrust it to the maternal protection of 
our heavenly mother and to St. Viadimir, the 
patron of this school. 

And if I have in any way contributed to 
the success and completion of this school 
building, which is the first step to the greater 
cause, then in all humility I thank the Al- 
mighty God for His work; and I extend my 
sincere gratitude to all parishioners for their 
sacrifices and cooperation. 

All-good and All-merciful God, bless all 
our parishioners and our beloved children. 

Rev. ROMAN BODNAR, 
Pastor. 
TO OUR PASTOR: IN TRIBUTE AND APPRECIATION 

We, the parishioners wish to express our 
gratitude and appreciation to our pastor 
Rev. Roman Bodnar for his religious zeal 
and untiring effort to guide us in achieving 
a much deeper understanding, and a practi- 
cal dally application of our Catholic faith. 
We appreciate his unceasing efforts too, in 
striving to create a harmonious unity among 
the laity in their common parish aims, 

Nine years ago our pastor was faced with 
a seemingly impossible task. In the ensuing 
decade, problems were faced and solved: The 
projected remodeling of the church was com- 
pleted. Additional schoolroom space was 
provided by remodeling the church hall. 
Through characteristic tact, diplomacy, and 
good judgment, our pastor was able to ac- 
quire title for the church, to the present ideal 
school property. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to our pastor for his careful foresight during 
his endless consultations on design and con- 
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struction, with the architects of our paro- 
chial school, in providing us with a build- 
Ing that can boast of fine quality and design. 
In his desire to provide the best for his 
parishioners, Father did not hesitate to con- 
sult with qualified members of the laity in 
allied construction problems. We appreci- 
ate the fine administrative hand shown by 
Father in overcoming the myriad problems 
entalled by a new school opening. 

Happy as we are of Father Bodnar's ad- 
ministrative abilities, we the parishioners are 
more deeply grateful for his being a dedi- 
cated pastor to his flock. Through his guid- 
ance, we parishioners have acquired a new 
and proud awareness of our Catholic reli- 
gion and our Ukrainian rite. Seeds of his 
sermons have borne fruit in a true spiritual 
awakening and growth in the parish and 
parishioners, attested to by the Increased 
attendance at church and Increased recep- 
tion of the sacraments. We know it is our 
pastor's heartfelt desire to safeguard the fu- 
ture of every child in the parish by receiving 
the proper Catholic training and upbringing. 

With these few words, Father, we give ex- 
pression to a fraction of our full tribute and 
appreciation, God bless you, 


Development of the Appalachian Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 12,1964 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, last 
month President Johnson made recom- 
mendations to the Congress for the de- 
velopment of the Appalachian region, 
and I joined with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and other Sen- 
ators in introducing S. 2782, which em- 
bodies those recommendations. I ask 
unanimous consent that an article on 
this program, written from Harlan, Ky., 
and appearing in the U.S. News & World 
Report of May 11, 1964, be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, along with 
an editorial on this subject which ap- 
peared in the Louisville Times of April 
27, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

{From U.S. News & World Report, May 11, 
1964] 

HarLaN, Ky—Whenever the idea of a war 
on poverty is mentioned, one area comes to 
mind—that of Appalachia, 

It is in this area that spending of about 
$4 billion is planned during the next 5 years. 
A recent visit by President Lyndon B. John- 
son dramatized the problems of poverty that 
exist here. 

Appalachia is a region that covers parts 
of 10 States and contains 15.3 million people. 
Within this region are some prosperous 
cities—and some of the poorest rural com- 
munities in the Nation. 

Pockets of worst poverty are in the once- 
rich coal mining districts. These, for the 
most part, are in mountainous areas, often 
hard to reach. 

The people here are mostly of early Ameri- 
can stock. Many of them are skilled coal 
miners. But now many mines have been 
closed. Others have been mechanized. Min- 
ing jobs are scarce. Few of the people here 
have the skills required to get jobs in in- 
dustrial cities, And their land is poor for 
farming. 
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As a result, the prosperity of the Nation 
as a whole hag left these people on the out- 
side. Many of them live chiefly on relief. 
It is estimated that a million people in Ap- 
palachia get Government handouts of sur- 
plus food. The Government pours about 
$500 million a year into the Appalachian 
area for relief. 

“Crucifica” by welfare: Robert Hoskins, 
editor of the Harlan Dally Enterprise, says: 

“Welfare programs have crucified these 
people. If this goes on much longer, I don't 
know what will happen. I see signs that 
people are increasingly satisfied with a low 
level of living, losing their ambition. 

We have had so many studies, so many 
promises—and so little action—that the peo- 
ple here no lon get excited over new 
studies. They will get excited only when 
they see action.” 

Latest idea for action is a program sub- 
mitted by President Johnson to Congress on 
April 28. It calls for a special “war on pov- 
erty” designed just for this region. Congress 
is being asked to vote $228 million to get the 
program going this year. So, If Congress 
approves, Appalachia will provide the first 
big test for the Johneon war on poverty.” 

L.BJ.'s program: Here is what the Presi- 
dent proposes to do in Appalachia: 

1. Bulld new roads—a system of 2,350 
miles—to open isolated areas to the outside 
world. Estimated total cost: 6920 million, 
including $90 million in the first fiscal year. 
starting July 1. 

2. Develop water resources—including 
flood control, development of industrial and 
recreational possibilities, and sewerage facili- 
ties, First-year cost: $45.8 million. 

3. Improve pastureland—an attempt to 
convert marginal farmland into pasture for 
livestock production. Estimate of first-year 
cost: $22 million. 

4. Restore timberlands—alseo promote tim- 
ber manufacturing and marketing. First- 
year cost: 86.7 million. 

5. Revive coal industry—promote new uses 
for coal, improve mining practices and en- 
courage restoration of mined-over land. 
First-year cost: $13 million—boosted from 
$3 million at the last minute on urging by 
Governors of the Appalachian States. 

6. Train workers—prepare them for new 
jobs in industry. Cost in the first year: A 
special appropriation of $37 million is asked, 
to be supplemented by $34 million from other 
Federal programs: 

7. Set up a regional commission—an or- 
ganization of Federal and State officials—to 
direct planning and help States and localities 
develop their own projects. 

First-year costs also include 83.6 million 
for administration and $10 million for grants 
to local projects. 

But the $228 million asked for the first 
year is only a beginning. Estimates are that 
the program will grow to a total cost of 
around $4 billilon—mostly Federal funds. 

A look at the map above shows the size of 
the area that is known as Appalachia. It 
stretches from Pennsylvania across all of 
West Virginia and parts of Maryland, Vir- 
ginian, Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, and North 
Carolina, down into Alabama and Georgia— 
an area bigger than Japan. 

Not all of this area is poverty stricken. 
Within Appalachia are large industrial cen- 
ters such as Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charleston and 
Huntington, W. Va.; Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Birmingham, Ala. Some of these big cities, 
and some smaller ones, are prospering, Resi- 
dents of such cities do not consider them- 
selves to be part of Appalachia. 

It is in rural areas that Appalachia’s real 
poverty is to be found. Over half of the re- 
gion population is rural. By contrast, in 
the rest of the United States only 28 percent 
of the population lives in rural sections. 

Usually, “rural” and “farming” go togeth- 
er. But not in Appalachia. Here, few of the 
rural residents are farmers. Most of them 
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Work in coal mines or on railroads or sell 
goods and services to those who do. 

Many have no work at all. The unemploy- 
Ment rate in some parts of eastern Kentucky 
and West Virginia reaches 35 percent or more. 
Throughout the rural nonfarm areas of Ap- 
Palachia, unemployment averages 8.5 percent. 

The explanation for the high rate of unem- 
Ployment is a simple one: From 1950 to 1960, 
Mine employment declined nearly 60 percent, 
farm employment more than 50 percent, 

than 640,000 jobs were lost in these 
two activities. Railroads and other in- 
dustries dependent upon mining and farm- 
ing also cut back sharply. 

Manufacturing employment in the area has 
increased, but not enough to take up the 
Slack. The 1950 to 1960 gain in manufactur- 
ing jobs was only 14 percent here, two-thirds 

t of the rest of the Nation. Moreover, 
Most of those manufacturing jobs were in 
Cities, not in rural areas, and many former 
Miners or rail workers were too old or insuffi- 
ciently skilled to take the factory jobs. 

Appalachia, as it is today, has little appeal 
do private industry. 

Drive through this region, and you can 
See why. 

Roads—where they exist—are narrow, 
twisting, and steep. Most towns are unat- 
tractive. Coal dust settles over everything, 
helps peel the paint off those houses that 

de any paint. Schools, hospitals, and pub- 
Uc utilities are run down, in need of repairs 
or replacement. 

Even in rural areas, the population is 
Packed densely into the only habitable 

the narrow valleys. 

Few skilled workers: The labor force, 
though large, contains relatively few young 
Or skilled workers. In addition, coal regions 

e have a history of bad—even violent 
relations between labor and management, 
Boing back to the 1930's, when the United 
Mine Workers organized the industry. 

In natural beauty, the area was gener- 
usly endowed. But manmade ugliness is 
2 spread over huge parts of the country. 

ig machines have literally torn mountains 
apart to extract coal. Mud and slag have 
Washed down the sides of the mountains, 

g and polluting the streams. 
In such conditions, many people, too, ap- 
to have eroded. You notice that a large 
on are old. Many show the effects 
Cf years of improper diet and inadequate 
8 attention. The educational average 


When you talk to the people you find dis- 
K ment—but not despair, In Harlan, 
y., & chamber of commerce secretary says: 
We have a real problem. We need help. 
welfare checks keep people alive, but 
ts all. When a person goes on relief, a 
Btadual deterioration sets in. People be- 
5 e beaten. Their pride is gone. We have 
ge eeneration of children growing up not 
‘owing that people work for a living. 

5 But the great majority want to work, 
Ould welcome the chance. We have every 
conceivable kind of committee at work here 
n civic betterment, We are not quitting.” 

To Appalachia, Va., the town manager, John 
Pletcher, says: 
* This welfare is an unhealthy thing. Peo- 

© here want the Government to help 

to help themselves.“ 

In President Johnson's war on poverty, 
B y residents of Appalachia see real hope. 
ut not all are enthusiastic about the pro- 


wyAlmost everywhere, you find an attitude of 
t's wait and see what really comes out of 
these plans.” 

To bring Appalachia back to prosperity is 
Tecognized as a mammoth job that will take 
Years, at best, 
ae a way, Appalachia is a lab- 
Worry test for the war on poverty. It it 
8 ks here, you can look for similar attacks 
Natlen “ in other distressed parts of the 
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[From the Louisville Times, Apr. 27, 1964] 
Do ENOUGH CARE ABOUT THE Poor? 


Whether President Johnson's swift trip 
Friday really taught him anything about 
poverty as it exists in the United States is 
open to question. He went too far and too 
fast to see very much or very deeply. Be- 
sides, the President hardly needed a refresh- 
er course in economic distress. He knows 
where it is and the forms it takes. 

Nevertheless, seeing in person what has 
been known only through reports is instruc- 
tive. And when what is seen is as dramati- 
cally sympathy inducing as what the Presi- 
dent saw Friday, it is a powerful call to 
action. 

Thus what the President saw apparently 
was the final, clinching argument that per- 
suaded him to put his massive support be- 
hind a program to bring hope to an area 
where there has been little hope for many 
years. 

The program, whose ultimate cost is not 
known, includes highways, water resources 
facilities, sewage, and water treatment work, 
a plan to improve pastures, technical help for 
timber growers, and additional special help 
for individuals, such as education and voca- 
tional retraining. 

This is, obviously, a long-range program. 
It is equally obvious that it is going to cost 
a good deal of money, which may make many 
in Congress reluctant. And without con- 
gressional approval, all the planning and all 
the hoping are wasted. 

We feel that President Johnson's trip, 
dramatizing as only a President can dram- 
atize the depressed and even degraded sit- 
uation of part of our people, will have some 
effect on Congress. These men can hardly 
ignore the throngs, eager and yearning, who 
awaited Johnson. Nor can they disassociate 
themselves from the feeling in Johnson's 
statement to one of the groups he met: 
“We're here because we care.” 

Whether the President's trip results in 
anything more substantial than a temporary 
uplifting of spirits and a flurry of action de- 
pends on many things. It depends, first of 
all, on enactment of the various proposals 
to bring about a resurgence of life and eco- 
nomic vigor to some deeply distressed areas. 
It depends on the efficacy of that program, 
on whether these plans are the most appro- 
priate plans. It depends on the efficiency 
with which they are put into operation. It 
depends finally on the desire and the ability 
of the people to make use of the program. 

By making the tour and by requesting his 
multipoint program, the President has 
shown that he cares about the poor. The 
point is: Do enough other Americans care 
enough to do something effective to help 
them? Do they have the ingenuity and the 
desire? Or are the poor only people we read 
about but don’t really know, people for 
whom we feel sorry in a genteel, uninvolved, 
and impotent fashion? 


Eloquent Testimony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 14, 1964, Whitney M. Young, Jr., 
executive director of the National Urban 
League, testified before a subcommittee 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee in favor of the administration's 
antipoverty program. His statement 
was one of the most incisive and 
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eloquent statements to be delivered be- 
fore a congressional committee. I am 
sure my colleagues will be interested in 
the reports on his testimony which ap- 
peared in the New York Times and the 
Washington Post: 

From the New York Times, Apr. 15, 1964] 


Nesro Tres RIGHTS TO Poverty PLANs— 
WHITNEY TON Asserts It’s TIME FOR 
UNITED Srarxs To BELIEVE 

(By Marjorie Hunter) 

WASHINGTON, April 14—A civil rights 
leader told Congress today that the time 
had come for America to say to the Negro, 
“We believe in you.” 

Pleading for passage of the administra- - 
tion’s antipoverty bill, Whitney M, Young, 
Jr., executive director of the National Urban 
League, said “the demonstrations that we 
are seeing in the streets today are the ones 
fostered by despair and hopelessness.” 

Responsible Negro leadership, he contin- 
ued, “desperately needs some tangible evi- 
dence of the intentions of this country to 
right a historic wrong.” 

Without some victories to show to his 
people, Mr. Young declared, “the next march 
on Washington won't be led by the Martin 
Luther Kings, the Roy Wilkinses, and the 
Whitney Youngs. This isn’t a threat: It's a 
reality of a desperate people.” 

PANEL ROOM IS HUSHED 


Testifying without notes In a hushed hear- 
ing room, Mr. Young told members of the 
special House subcommittee that is han- 
dling the antipoverty bill: 

“I think Negro citizens, in the face of the 
years of provocation, In the face of the his- 
toric abuse, have shown an amazing restraint 
and an loyalty, * * * They have 
said to America, ‘I believe in you.’” 

They have said it, he continued, in Jack- 
son, Miss., when they gathered in a church 
last year to hear the widow of a slain leader, 
Medgar W. Evers, tell them: “You mustn't 
hate; you must love.” 

They have said it, Mr. Young declared, 
when those who gathered in that Mississippi 
church, stood up and spontaneously sang 
“My country ‘tis of thee, sweet land of lib- 
erty.” 

They have said it, he said, when Negro par- 
ents remained calm and continued to pray 
after their children had been bombed in a 
Sunday school. 

THE YEARS OF WANT 


All this, he went on, came from a people 
“who have so little reason to have this kind 
of faith, who have all the provocation, the 
abuse, the murders, the years of want, poor 
housing, and rats biting their children.” 

While the Nation must have the civil 
rights legislation, Mr. Young said, it needs 
the antipoverty program, too. 

“Today, some of those most difficult prob- 
lems we face are in those cities and States 
like New York,” he said. “We are afraid that 
we might end up here with a mouthful of 
civil rights and an empty stomach, living in 
a hovel.” , 

Mr. Young's testimony was hailed by both 
Democrats and Republicans on the subcom- 
mittee as one of the most stirring presenta- 
tions ever heard on Capitol Hill. 

“That was the most eloquent statement I 
have yet heard, getting at the heart of what 
is in the hearts and desires of the Negroes of 
this country,” DonaLp C. Bruce, Republican, 
of Indiana, said. 

Rozurrt P. Grirrtn, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, commented, That was the finest and 
most eloquent statement I've heard in my 
work on this subcommittee.” 

Eptru Green, Democrat, of Oregon, praised 
Mr. Young for being realistic enough to 
know that civil rights legislation, while 
necessary, will not solve all the problems. 

She paraphrased James Baldwin, the Negro 
writer, saying, “What will civil rights legis- 
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lation mean to a Negro who doesn't have a 
dime for a lousy cup of coffee?" 
CALLED-A BEGINNING 

In asking for passage of the antipoverty 
legislation, Mr. Young said that it was not 
enough, but it was a beginning. 

“We will either help Negro citizens become 
productive, constructive citizens or they will 
automatically become destructive, dis- 
gruntied, dependent,” he said. 

He su that all Americans must be 
made aware of the Nation's poverty. 

Suburban commuters, he said, should look 
out their train windows and see the slums 
“instead of burying their faces in the Wall 
Street Journal.” 

Noting that nearly 60 percent of the Na- 
tlon's Negro families were poor, Mr. Young 
said that “the whole thrust for first-class 
citizenship” is not merely for social status 
or acceptance. 

The average Negro family, he said, has an 
income 53 percent lower than that of the 
average white family, an income 4 percent 
lower than it was 12 years ago. 

CHAMBER PROTESTS PLANS 


Earlier, the committee received a prepared 
statement from spokesmen for the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, opposing the anti- 
poverty legislation. 

The Federal Government should not set up 
new programs, chamber official contended. 
Antipoverty programs—such as manpower 
development and training, vocational edu- 
cation, work relief for those on welfare rolis— 
are already available to help eliminate pov- 
erty, they noted. 

The chamber suggested that vocational 
education be extended to encourage train- 
ing of adults; that migrant workers be helped 
to get to places where jobs are available; 
that the compulsory school age be raised 
from 16 to 18; that States train youths re- 
jected by selective service, and that a yolun- 
tary group be created to provide loans for 
adult education. 

Most of the work to alleviate poverty, the 
chamber argued, should be through State, 
community, and private action. 

From the Washington Post, Apr. 15, 1964] 
RECOGNITION, JOB CALLED NEGRO GoaL—-URBAN 
Leacvs Heap TESTIFIES ON NEED or ANTI- 

POVERTY BILL 

(By Eve Edstrom) Fa 

What the Negro wants from Congress is 
something as simple as being told: “You 
really are somebody.” 

Yet he cannot help but fear that he will 
wind up with a mouthful of civil rights and 
an empty stomach, 

So said Whitney M. Young, Jr., executive 
director of the National Urban League, yes- 
terday. And both Republicans and Demo- 
crats said it was the finest and most elo- 
quent testimony they ever had heard. 

Some of Young's words were fighting ones, 
as when he said the next march on Wash- 
ington would not be led by the 
Whitney Youngs and Martin Luther Kings 
and Roy Wilkins. 

HAVE NO ILLUSIONS 


But, as Young made clear, nothing he said 
was in terms of a “threat.” Instead, said 
Representative DonaLp C. Bruce, Republican, 
of Indiana, at yesterday's hearing on the 
administration’s antipoverty bill, Young’s 
statement “got at the heart of what is in the 
hearts of Negroes.” 

Negroes, Young told the special House 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor, have 
no illusions that the antipoverty bill will 
make skilled technicians out of today's func- 
tional] illiterates. 

But in President Johnson's program, he 
said, they see a better destiny for their 
children, 

People, Young continued, are moved by 
example, not exhortation. Therefore, he 
said, some Negroes now study political 
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science because of Ralph Bunche and some 
Negroes aspire to baseball because of Jackie 
Robinson and a Negro like Sidney Poitier 
can win an Oscar once he’s given the chance 
to act. 

TOO FEW WITH JOBS 


But while noting the heights to which 
Negroes can soar when opportunity opens 
to them, Young concentrated on the most 
elemental things that Negroes want. 

He told the story of the Negro child who 
was asked on a coast-to-coast broadcast 
what her hopes for the future were and she 
replied that she wanted to marry a man with 
a job. 

In the lives of too few Negroes, he said, are 
there men with jobs. And he emphasized 
that it is the Negroes who live in inferior 
housing, who receive less schooling than 
whites and who die 7 years sooner. 

This, Young sald, adds up to a disaster, a 
national disgrace,” which cannot be erased 
by the civil rights bill alone. The civil rights 
legislation, he said, must be buttressed by 
such measures as the antipoverty programs 
which will permit Negroes to take advantage 
of opportunities. 

AMAZING RESTRAINT 


Without such help, Young continued, 
Negroes automatically will become "destruc- 
tive, disgruntled dependents.” 

During the last year when so many acts 
of violence were committed against Negroes, 
Young sald the Negro has shown 
restraint” in the face of having “so little 
reason to have faith.” 

It now, he said, is up to Congress and the 
American people to say, We, too, believe in 
you.” 

This cannot be done, he said, by wrangling 
over methods of attacking poverty. Such 
tactics, he said, smack of a dodge.“ 

And he declared those who criticize the 
antipoverty bill on the grounds that most of 
its programs would benefit Negroes are guilty 
of the very dangerous” implication that the 
Government would be less concerned about 
poverty if it were strictly a Negro problem. 

BILL CALLED MINIMUM 


Such critics, he said, unwittingly confirm 
the belief of the Communists and the Black 
Muslims that the white man is so “morally 
bankrupt” that he is incapable of concern 
over the Negro. 

Young also knocked down suggestions that 
existing manpower development and voca- 
tional educational programs are the answer 
to fighting poverty by stating that “less than 
a handful” of those in need of help are 
receiving it under these programs. 

The antipoverty bill, he said, represents 
only a “minimum” of what is needed to 
“paint up the Harlems of this Nation” and to 
give men “a sense of earning a living.” 

But, he emphasized, the program repre- 
sents a historic first, particularly because 
phases of it will be developed “by planning 
with Negroes instead of for Negroes.” 

The important thing, he said, is to get the 
program moving quickly and to make the 
impoverished visible even to those “who 
keep their faces buried in the Wall Street 
Journal while they ride to Westchester 
County.” 


-Tying Tariff Policy to Farm Prices 
Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
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Record I would like to include an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 5, 1964. The editorial wisely points 
out the danger in tying economic ad- 
vancement and tariffs to farm handouts. 

I think it is very important that more 
attention be paid to protecting American 
industry and American workers in the 
talks now going on in Geneva. Too 
often, in the past, we have cut tariffs 
and allowed the free flow of goods into 
the United States without reciprocity by 
other nations. The result has been that 
our markets have been flooded with for- 
eign goods, forcing American plants to 
close and American workers to lose their 
jobs. 

Free trade is a laudable goal, but the 
trade policy of the New Deal-Fair Deal- 
New Frontier and whatever “Deal” we 
have now has not meant free trade for 
American goods. I think our first con- 
sideration should be to protect the jobs 
and wages of American workers and the 
investment of millions of our citizens in 
business enterprises in this country. 

The Wall Street Journal editorial, cov- 
ering merely one phase of the tariff cut- 
ting talks, follows: 

THE PRICE or AGREEMENT 

If the tariff-cutting talks which started in 
Geneva yesterday are successful, the price 
may be exorbitant. We view this prospect 
with regret, for freer trade remains one of 
the most promising avenues of economic ad- 
vance, 

The chief aim of the negotiators for two- 
score nations, meeting under the auspices 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, is a 50 percent slash in industrial 
tariffs. The largest obstacle, however, is not 
the still strong protectionist. leanings of 
many industrialists here and abroad. It 18 
instead the apparent determination of the 
United States and other GATT members to 
continue their crazy quilt systems of farm 
protectionism. 

Christian Herter, President Johnson's spe- 
cial trade representative, has warned that the 
United States will not agree to industrial 
tariff cuts unless something is done also to 
aid America’s farmers, The position of Eu- 
rope’s Common Market countries is hardly 
less adamant, 

Not only that. The price may also include 
involving this Nation in world price-setting 
agreements for commodities like grains, dairy 
products, and meat. And the price may in- 
clude new devices for assisting the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 
many of which produce agricultural and 
other prime commodities. 

Maybe by some good fortune the pro- 
tracted and complex discussions will not de- 
velop in that fashion. But, if they do, it will 
represent a hopeless confusion of the ends 
and means of both international commerce 
and economic development. 

To begin with, everything possible is wrong 
with the idea of aiding backward nations 
with commodity pacts and other gimmicks- 
These countries have been complaining for 
years that the terms of trade are against 
them; the prices of the industrial goods they 
import keep going up but those of the com- 
modities they export do not. Actually, the 
terms of trade have been getting more favor- 
able for them in recent years, but that doesn’t 
stop them from demanding that the “rich’ 
nations do something for them. 

This world-owes-us-a-living attitude is not 
particularly admirable. Apart from that, 
commodity agreements are no remedies for 
the ills of the underdeveloped nations them- 
selves. 

The pacts can artificially raise prices, all 
right, as the notorious Coffee Agreement has 
done, but it cannot be seriously contended 
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that they solve economic troubles which are 
largely rooted in unsound Government pol- 
loles. On the contrary, they tend to cement 
a stagnant dependence on one-commodity 
economies, 

Similarly, the solution of the farm prob- 
lems of the United States and Europe most 
emphatically does not lie in freezing decades 
of imbecility into a new international mold. 
Here we have a fascinating spectacle of over- 
lapping and self-defeating policies. 

First the governments—the United States, 
tor example—decide they have to protect 
the farmers. The predictable domestic result 
isa huge tax burden, groaning surpluses, and 
Prices higher than they would otherwise be. 
Then when the nations want to export they 
Tun into comparable networks of protection- 

abroad and propel themselves into such 
UNedifying exercises as the chicken war. 

The free market has known its failures, 

t it could not possibly have constructed 
such a weird farm contraption. Now, instead 
Of seeking ways of gradually dismantling it, 

governments insist on entangling agri- 
Cultural protectionism with the quite sep- 
arate question of reducing industrial tariffs. 

The world needs freer trade, as President 

edy accurately perceived in advocating 
the proposals which became law in 1962 and 
Which are the basis of the present conference. 
Whatever the defects of that law, it opened 
Up new paths of prosperity for both advanced 
and underdeveloped nations; international 
Competition, no less than domestic, is essen- 
tial to increased well-being. 

It is all the more ridiculous, therefore, that 
greater freedom should hinge on farm deals 
and handouts. Or, worse still, that the goal 
Could be sacrificed on the political altar of 
agricultural policies that are repressive as 
Well as reactionary. 


A Complete Wall or No Preference? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1964 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
Significant and penetrating analysis of 
the basic issues involved in the prayer 
amendment has been made by the Hon- 
rable Srrom THurmonp, U.S. Senator 
from South Carolina. In that article 

tor THURMOND points out that our 
Nation now faces a choice between “no 
Preference“ and the wall of complete 
Separation” doctrine in reference to not 
Only school prayers, but the recognition 
ot God and a Supreme Being in all our 
Public affairs. 

This analysis by Senator THURMOND 
is thought provoking. It examines the 
fundamental issues in a judicious and 

assionate manner. I commend the 

reading of this article to all who are 

interested in the pending resolutions to 

Clarify the first amendment to our Con- 

Stitution, whether they be for or against 
© proposed amendment. 

Under leave obtained, I include Sena- 
tor Txurmonn's report to the people on 
A Complete Wall or No Preference?” 

A COMPLETE WALL on No PREFERENCE? 
(Report to the people by Senator STROM 
THURMOND) 

Key supporters of the Supreme Court de- 
Cisions against prayers in schools are trying 
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to label all seeking to reverse these decisions 
as being enemies of the concept of religious 
fredom as set out in the first amendment to 
the Constitution. It is indeed ironical that 
some of the top Constitution stretchers in 
America are now posing as defenders of free- 
dom and the U.S. Constitution. 

This is the principal point being raised 
in the House Judiciary Committee hearings 
against proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution to overrule the Court decisions which 
rely on an erroneous interpretation of the 
first amendment. This is even the position 
of the Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs. This committee will present testi- 
mony against the proposed amendments, giv- 
ing the impression that the committee speaks 
for 21 milion Baptists. 

Baptists and other denominations are jus- 
tiflably proud of the role of their church in 
helping to get the provisions of the first 
amendment written into the Constitution. 
According, however, to the late Justice Story, 
the intent behind the framers of this great 
amendment was quite contrary to the recent 
Court interpretation. It is thus the Court 
and the secularists who brought these cases 
who are the enemies of the first amendment 
for perverting the true and original meaning 
of the amendment. 

The distinguished constitutional law ex- 
pert, Edward Corwin, has pointed out that 
the Ordinance of 1787, establishing the gov- 
ernment for the Northwest Territory, was 
designed in part to promote religion and 
morality. Article 3 provided that “religion, 
morality, and knowledge, being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind * * * shall forever be encouraged.” 

In his famous “Commentaries on the Con- 


stitution,“ Justice Story discusses at length 


the “no preference” doctrine under the first 
amendment as opposed to the “wall of com- 
plete separation” doctrine. Under the “no 
preference” doctrine, preference is given to 
religion over no religion, but no preference 
is to be given among religions. This inter- 
pretation was followed even as late as 1952 
in the Supreme Court decision of Zorach v. 
Clauson. Here the Court made the point 
that “We are a religious people whose insti- 
tutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” In- 
deed, this is attested to by the public recog- 
nition accorded to the existence of God in 
public documents and ceremonies from the 
beginning of this country. 

To follow the “wall of complete separa- 
tion” doctrine to its logical conclusion, all 
public recognition of God must fall, such as: 
the national motto, the national anthem, 
the pledge of allegiance, tax-exempt status 
for religious organizations, baccalaureate 
services in schools, public observance of 
Christmas and Thanksgiving, chaplains in 
Congress, chaplains in the armed services, 
use of the Bible in ceremonies, etc. 

Some of these recognitions of God are 
now being challenged in the courts by the 
same atheists who got prayers thrown out. 
Other recognitions have been eliminated on 
the basis of the court decisions. Governor 
Wallace pointed out recently that the Court 
decisions permit “smut literature to go 
through the mails but not recitation of the 
prayer ‘God is great, God is Kah 

According to recent Government policies, 
our country has been evidently far off base 
for so many years in giving a preference to 
religion over no religion, to victory in war 
over appeasement and accommodation, to 
patriotism and nationalism over interna- 
tionalism, to freedom over socialism and 
centralization, and to the basic American 
right of trial by jury over star chamber pro- 
ceedings where the judge sits as prosecutor, 
judge, and jury. Times do change, but 
fundamental and immutable principles 
never change in their value. 

In view of the erroneous interpretation 
placed on the first amendment by the Court 
and the confusion resulting therefrom, the 
Congress must clarify the law and propose 
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to amend the Constitution to make certain 
that we guarantee for all Americans freedom 
of religion rather than freedom from reli- 
gion. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OFT 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


A New “Land of Lakes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, a new 
“land of lakes” is developing in the Fifth 
Congressional of Indiana. I am refer- 
Ting to the three flood control reservoir 
Projects now being constructed in the 
area. 

On Sunday, May 10, the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette published a comprehen- 
sive, meticulously detailed news article 
on the background leading up to these 
Projects, the present activities surround- 
ing their construction, and the potential 
benefits to be derived through fiood con- 
trol and recreation activities. 

The effects of these three great reser- 
Voirs will be felt far downstream. These 
Projects will have a substantial and ben- 
eficial effect on flood control in the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys. In addition to 
this they are going to have a very de- 
Cided effect on the economy of central 
Indiana, I believe the article to be one 
of great interest to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

AMONG THE Sycamores: A LAND or LAKES Is 
TAKING SHAPE 
(By Kenneth B. Keller) 

The normally placid Upper Wabash Valley 
has become the scene of a spectacular com- 
Promise between man and nature. 

In some respects, it seems that nature is 
driving a hard bargain. 

Three great reservoirs in the Wabash, Sala- 
monie, and Mississinewa Rivers are to hold 
back a periodic rampage of water that sweeps 
down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers in 
devastating flood stages. 

These backwaters, spreading through the 
Contours of four counties which have seen 
little change for generations, will cover sev- 
€ral thousand acres of productive, historic, 
and picturesque countryside; they will drive 
hundreds of people from their homesteads of 
Many years. 

Each of the reservoirs will be comparable 
in area to Lake James and Lake Wawasee and 
even the sanctuaries of the dead will be 
invaded. 

THIS WORK BREWING FOR HALF A CENTURY 

This engineering activity in Huntington, 
Wabash, and Miami Counties is Upper Wa- 
bash Valley flood control and actually began 
in the horrible aftermath of the 1913 fiood— 
it takes that long to prepare for meddling on 
Such scale with the forces of nature. Only 10 
Years ago this vast engineering project be- 
gan to take shape; it was quite beyond the 
imagination of most residents of the valley 
Until a matter of 2 years ago when certain of 
them along the Wabash, the Salamonie, and 

ewa Rivers became involved in a 
Sort of “cold war.” 

This started in the form of a tap on the 
door by Government land agents. 

As a consequence, the whole town of Som- 
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erset (a community of about 75 homes and a 
big school plant) is in the process of moving 
to a new location; Red Bridge and riverside 
colonies whose rugged beauty seems foreign 
to the north-central flatlands, and the com- 
munity of Monument City are doomed. 

The cozy little town of Markle escaped 
only because it was too big a corporation for 
the Government to condemn for flood con- 
trol purposes. 

These uprootings make up the bitter part 
of nature’s bi 

The transformation that is about to occur 
through the Upper Wabash Valley has made 
interesting impressions upon two men: 
Robert G. Petrie, 4647 Old Mill Road, who 
roamed the valley as a youth in Huntington, 
and Roy M. Bates, Allen County historian, a 
student of the backgrounds involved and a 
former civilian associate of the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers who are preparing to bottle up 
the waters. 

Petrie, former Huntington High School and 
University of Michigan athlete, is a lumber- 
man and builder, but far more than business 
commands his interest in the great under- 
taking. 

He has closely studied various stages of 
the development—from preparations to move 
earth in unbelievable quantities to the 
necessary paper work which has caused so 
much hardship to those whose homes and 
properties will eventually be under water. 

The local man also understands the spe- 
cial identity of people who have chosen to 
sink their domestic roots in the rugged 
beauty of the Salamonie and Mississinewa 
Valleys. 

Both Bates and Petrie visioned a new de- 
velopment of the Upper Wabash Valley once 
the great reservoirs have met their potential 
in recreation, beauty and as wildlife sanc- 
tuaries. 

The people who must give up their homes 
are in the strange position of being caught 
between floods—the 1913 disaster and the 
mechanical floodings designed to tame the 
raging freshets of the future. 

Perhaps few, if any, were even remotely 
affected by those rampaging waters of more 
than half a century ago. 

Impersonal projection into the future by a 
trained historian brought this comment: 

“In 50 years, the current hardships will 
have lost their effect.“ But now, the sacri- 
fices are very real and deeply felt. There is 
great financial inconvenjence, too, among 
the people who must leave the future beds 
of the reservoirs. 

In one Huntington County crossroads com- 
munity, Petrie pointed out stacks of fresh 
lumber that will be consumed in relocating 
some of the more than 7,200 cemetery graves 
which lie within reach of the water. 

THE DEAD REQUIRE SPECIAL ATTENTION 

This facet of the development alone is one 
that has required painstaking clearances and 
the mobilization of workers needed to move 
the remains under meticulous supervision. 
It is a requirement that these crews be iso- 
lated during much of a 4-month tour of 
duty. 

Even the resting place of Frances Slocum, 
famed white child captured and raised by 
the Indians and the historic surroundings of 
the gravesite, the Frances Slocum Trail, will 
be sacrificed to flood control. 

The water will close, too, over Monument 
City, a tiny community that erected a sur- 
prising memorial to soldiers of the Civil War, 
one of the first such monuments to make an 


appearance in this part of the State. The 
school and church there either will be sal- 
vaged or left to the water. 

Two of the three control towers to regulate 
the flow of water from the reservoirs already 
have made their appearance at Peoria in 
Miami County and Dora, in Wabash County. 
They are concrete shafts rising an approxi- 
mate 150 feet above the damsites. The 
water levels permanently marked on the out- 
side of the Salamonie tower are hard to be- 
lieve. 

Nearly three-quarters of the way up the 
Salamonie shaft is the level of the top of the 
dam. Over half the height of the tower is 
the flood control pool level, which makes it 
easier to imagine water some 40 feet over the 
Monument City rooftops. The next gradu- 
ation, about a third the height of the control 
tower is the level of the seasonal pool and 
the lowest, which represents about one-sixth 
me height of tower is the minimum pool 

vel. 

The reservoirs actually will have two shore- 
lines; the largest when waters are impounded 
temporarily to protect areas which have been 
the playgrounds of floods and the smaller 
when the rivers are at their normal flow. 

SPILLWAY INDICATES SCOPE OF PROJECT 

The spillway of the Peoria Dam is a tube 
17 feet in diameter, indicating the volume of 
this one reservoir alone. 

This dam, of roller-earth fill is the larg- 
est of the three, according to specifications— 
8,069 feet long, 140 feet maximum height with 
a top width of 44 feet. It will have roots in 
three counties, Wabash, Grant and Miami, 
and is to serve a drainage area of 809 
square miles above the dam. 

Relocations involved by the construction 
here are 13 miles of State highways, 17.6 
miles of county roads, 3 bridges, 1 school, 
10.7 miles of electric lines, 13 miles of tele- 
phone lines, two-tenths of a mile of pipe- 
lines and 3,790 cemetery graves. 

The maximum flow of record at this dam- 
site was 42,000 cubic feet of water a second 
during the 1913 flood. 

The Peoria Dam site is 7.1 miles above the 
mouth of the Mississinewa; both this stream 
and the Salamonie are tributaries of the 
WADANA River and contribute greatly to it 

W. 

The rolled-earth fill of the Salamonie Dam 
will have a maximum height of 132 feet 
and a length of 6,100 feet with footings in 
Wabash and Huntington Counties, This 
dam will be 30 feet wide across the top, and 
the drainage area above the dam totals 553 
square miles. 

Relocations made necessary here will in. 
clude 6.1 miles of State highways, 2.3 miles 
of county roads, 5 bridges, 7.1 miles of 
electric lines, 2.3 miles of pipelines, and 2,652 
graves. The maximum 1913 flow here was 
27,000 cubic feet of water per second. 

The control tower for the Huntington Res- 
ervoir, the smallest of the three, has not 
yet been constructed. This dam, serving 
Huntington and Wells Counties, will be 89 
feet high, 4,700 feet long and have a top 
width of 44 feet. There are 707 square miles 
in the drainage area above the dam. 

On this construction the relocations will 
include 5.2 miles of State highways, 1.5 miles 
of county roads, 9 bridges, 24 miles of elec- 
tric lines, 14 miles of telephone lines, and 
800 graves. 

This reservoir will extend from shortly 
southeast of Huntington to the edge of the 
town of Markle. The body of water in the 
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Salamonie will extend from the Salamonie 
State Forest almost to State Highway 9 and 
the Mississinewa Reservoir will extend to 
within a short distance of State Highway 13. 
Both the Salamonie and Mississinewa flow 
northwestward into the Wabash, the Mis- 
sissinewa emptying dangerously near Peru. 
SALAMONIE FOREST TO REMAIN INTACT 


The Salamonie State Forest, south of U.S. 
Highway 24, a natural monument to enter- 
prise born of the Great Depression, will not 
be affected by the flood control program. 
Every inch of it was planted as a govern- 
ment work project for youth in the 1930's 
and it has acquired an amazing beauty from 
the years, with excellent public facilities, 
The forest shelters a lake, and the picnic 
area is graced by a fern-like waterfall. 

For those who remember its inception, the 
towering pines are a startling reminder of 
the passing of years. 

On a winding gravel road between Peoria 
and Dora there is mute evidence of the tem- 
porary status that has settled upon the fu- 
ture reservoir areas. The grizzled trunk of a 
long dead tree, with a red handkerchief at- 
tached, marks a dangerous hole in the crown 
of the road. 

The relocation of people has drawn con- 
siderable enterprise into the affected areas. 
New Somerset is stretched out along a paved 
highway a mile from the old site—on a tract 
which has involved an investment of some 
$92,000. Bare foundations and neglected 
shells not worth moving to the new site 
make old Somerset a shambles, The Waltz 
Township school still stands bravely there; 
it apparently is doomed for demolition. 

Streets and utility services appear to be 
the present urgent need in the new Somer- 
set, where a continued growth is expected. 
Markle may be fated a new future by the 
flood control which has moved so close to its 
threshold. A new channel will be cut for the 
river there. 

Indeed, the creation of three large bodies 
of water is expected to draw new recreational 
attention to this north-central portion of 
the State. The deep water will provide ex- 
cellent opportunities for boating and kin- 
dred sports, while the countless bayous will 
provide the seclusion so essential for good 


angling. 

The evidence of this may be a small golf 
course opened a short distance south of 
Huntington. A few months ago people 
shook their heads at the venture, but the 
other Saturday afternoon the greens were 
crowded and the owner now is trying to 
acquire another tract of land across the road. 

A new development is sure to follow flood 
control in the Upper Wabash Valley, observ- 
ers believe, and maybe it will relieve some 
of the heartache that has accompanied the 
sacrifices of a comparative few for the many 
thousands who have felt the relentless 
scourge of the rivers for so long. 

And as the reservoirs establish their shore- 
lines, mother nature is bound to add decora- 
tive touches of her own, too, to replace some 
of the beauty she surrendered, 


Installation of President of Belknap 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on 


May 2, appropriate ceremonies were 
held in Center Harbor, N.H., attendant 
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upon the installation of Dr. Royal M. 
Frye as president of Belknap College. 

Installing President Frye and deliv- 
ering the inaugural address was Mr. 
John S. Woodbridge, B.A., comptroller 
of Pan American World Airways. 

Belknap is a new college, only a year 
old; and I believe that one of its wisest 
moves was its choice of Mr. Woodbridge 
as a member of its board of trustees. 

In the aviation business particularly, 
and in the business world generally, 
John S. Woodbridge is regarded as be- 
ing without peer. He has been with 
Pan American since 1929. In 1965 he 
will complete a quarter of a century as 
comptroller for Pan American. Mr. 
Woodbridge was on hand when Pan 
American circled South America, when 
it conquered the Pacific, and when it 
flew the first-passenger flight across the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. President, in the past I have read 
the speeches and the writings of Mr. 
Woodbridge; but I must admit that his 
talk at Belknap College in Center Har- 
bor, N.H., last week is one of his best. I 
commend it to every Member of this 
body, and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSTALLATION OF PRESIDENT OF BELKNAP COL- 
LEGE, ROYAL MERRILL FrRYE—ADDRESS BY 
Joun S. WOODBRIDGE, TRUSTEE OF COLLEGE, 
COMPTROLLER, PAN AMERICAN WORLD Am- 
WAYS, INC., CENTER HARBOR, N.H., May 2, 
1964 
We here are participating in a modern 

miracle, one of great import to the world, to 

our beloved United States of America, to the 
golden State of New Hampshire, and to our 
communities in this scenically beautiful area 
whence radiates this new constellation in 

America's intellectual firmament, Belknap 

College. 

Conceived in fiery zeal, not to be confined 
by circumstances, it rises in a lofty posture 
as an uncut gem of academic brilliance, des- 
tined toward helping to demonstrate that 
the United States continues and will con- 
tinue to be the leader in the world of ad- 
vanced science and its many peaceful facets. 

Advanced science is an absolute must in 
today’s history. There will never be too 
many young Americans imbued with this 
intellectual spirit to satisfy the technical 
needs of our great country. Here at Belknap 
we have the facility for attracting young and 
clear brains from all over the country, be- 
cause of the extraordinary nucleus of older 
and outstanding faculty brains, ready, will- 
ing and able to impart their highly trained 
scientific skills to the receptive and creative 
souls of the coming students of Belknap. 
This nucleus, the key to the expected swift 
recognition of the college as a seat of scien- 
tific excellence, was not an accident, but 
the continuing result of an inspired and 
carefully planned use of lifelong associa- 
tions with other outstanding educators, 
dedicated to their profession and desirous of 
following it actively and productively amidst 
serene and thoughtful surroundings. Qual- 
ity of the end product, and not quantity, 
should be the goal of a gem of a college such 
as this; candidates for admission should 
flock to the door when the college becomes 
nationally known through the quality of its 
instruction and of the resulting graduates. 

The genesis and development of Belknap 
College have been startling. They rest on 
four strong pillars, representative of au- 
thentic Americanism of the highest order, 
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rarely seen in such a cohesive combination 
and interrelationship. First of the pillars is 
piercing vision, followed by raw courage, 
sustained by uncanny ability coupled with 
militant impatience. 

Last year the burning concept existed, but 
not in recognizable form. Now the pattern 
is clear, the forward road abundantly indi- 
cated and the methods of achievement well 
limned. 

Let me reconstruct. The founders of Bel- 
knap College and their associates, educators 
of note, well known and favorable assayed 
by those who know, selected this lovely part 
of our country as the seat of this tremendous 
venture. Unarmed by fortunes and promises, 
but sure of the solidarity of their ideas as 
to the training of worthy youth of our Na- 
tion, they have forged a vehicle of which we 
all should be proud and which we all must 
cultivate, 

At this juncture, I wish to salute the 
towering strength and perspicacity of those 
responsible for the creation of this aston- 
ishing and rewarding addition to American 
culture. My good friend Royal Frye needs no 
introduction in the academic field. With 
an educational pedigree in Who's Who as 
long long as Lake Winnipesaukee, and com- 
plemented by brilliant knowledgeable Dr. 
Virginia Brigham, an extraordinary faculty 
of yeasty professional talent has been at- 
tracted, capable of future attracting other 
recognized leaders in the fields of higher 
science. The third member of this unique 
team is resourceful Bert Dittus, whose skill- 
ful and eminently practical treatment of the 
“widow's cruse of oll” has been a marvel 
to those who have observed him in action. 
In charge of negative finances and with the 
gift of persuasion, he has coaxed, cafoled, 
harangued, and otherwise helped the college 
to acquire physical accommodations straining 
to keep abreast of the constant influx of new 
students. The understanding forbearance of 
suppliers and others in financial relationship, 
patient with long-range foresight, has been 
and still is a quiet stream of sound confidence 
in history that is rapidly unfolding. 

We are here assembled to recognize offi- 
cially the tenure as president of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Royal Merrill Frye, Phi 
Beta Kappa and Doctor of Philosophy, who 
has held the post of president since the col- 
lege opened its doors 14 months ago. We 
consider ourselves singularly fortunate that 
his creative and pioneering spirit dictated his 
active participation and continued presence 
in this venture, and possibly can attribute 
some of his rugged zeal and ability to the 
fact that he was born in New Hampshire. 

Masterminding the education of a rising 


generation is an overwhelming challenge, It 


takes the right combination of scholarship, 
integrity, administrative skill, fund-raising 
persuasiveness, and tough resilience in the 
face of stern criticism and straitened cir- 
cumstances. 

Royal Frye has all of these qualities and 
others beside, in full measure. He is & 
strong and personable leader, a man who 
stresses high quality in his faculty, who has 
shown that he thinks he knows what the 
future holds and is willing to tackle it. 
This has been demonstrated in his prolific 
contribution to scientific literature over 
many years, coupled with active instruction 
in scientific areas such as physics, biology, 
mathematics, astronomy and chemistry, and 
even music, at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Lincoln Institute, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Simmons College, and latterly at the 
College of Advanced Science. To keep him- 
self further honed up, he served as scientific 
consultant with Operation Crossroads at 
Bikini, the atomic bomb tests in the Pacific, 
and later as scientific consultant with the 


early guided missiles project at White Sands 


in New Mexico, engaging among other activi- 
ties in the collection of information about 
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the upper atmosphere, in which medium he 
has continued to live. 

The record is replete with the inspired zeal 
of the student body, attacking farm build- 
ings on the campus with hammers, saws, and 
crowbars and reconstructing them into lab- 
oratories, classrooms, and libraries; with the 
Gedicated efforts of the faculty members, ac- 
Cepting stoically and cheerfully the connota- 
tions of a presently minuscule treasury; with 
the conceiving and putting into effect of am- 
bitious but eminently practical plans of pro- 
viding greatly needed additions to the physi- 
Cal plant, coupled with further like plans for 
the near future and for the semidistant fu- 
ture; with the unstinted cooperation of local 
bankers, merchants, and other businessmen, 
Tecognizing that college finances have so far 
been strained to the utmost but being far- 
Sighted enough to understand the future. 
These have been the subject of many favor- 
able articles in the New Hampshire press, 
Which has been most generous in the nurtur- 
ing of this extraordinary undertaking. 

Dr. Jeremy Belknap, teacher and clergy- 
man, for whom the county was named al- 
most 200 years ago, would have been pro- 
foundly gratified to have known that Belk- 
hap College, of which he was the illustrious 
academic ancestor, was following his precepts 
Which are set forth in these words of his: 

“Nature has been bountiful to you in giv- 
ing your children genius and capacity; it is 
then your duty and interest to cultivate their 
Capacities and render them serviceable to the 
community. Be attentive in the choice of 
instructors of youth, to see that they be men 
of good understanding, learning, and morals; 
that they teach by their example as well as 
their precepts; that they govern themselves, 
and teach their students the art of self- 
government.“ 

I consider that we may all feel privileged 
to be participating in this modern-day 
miracle, We may all add fundamental 
building blocks to this noble edifice of the 
mind so rapidly being translated into reality, 
through our realizing its deep significance, 
through our spreading of its gospel, and 

our continued practical enthusiasm 
and patience. 


Top Award for Community Development 
in Pennsylvania in 1963 Won by Great- 
er Hazleton Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
third time the Hazleton, Pa., community 
has become the top winner in stiff com- 
Petition among the Commonwealth’s 
Progress-minded cities and towns. It was 
announced May 11, 1964, that the Great- 
er Hazleton Chamber of Commerce was 
awarded first place for community devel- 
opment in Pennsylvania, in the popula- 
tion class of over 25,000. 

The Hazleton Standard-Speaker of 
May 12, 1964, gives a very informative ar- 
tice, “Greater Hazleton Gets Community 
Contest Laurels,” concerning the nature 
of this award. 

The indicated article follows: 

GREATER HAZLETON Gers COMMUNITY CON- 
TEST LAURELS 

The top award for community development 

in Pennsylvania in 1963 2 won by 
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the Greater Hazleton Chamber of Commerce, 
it was announced yesterday. 

It marked the third time that this com- 
munity has walked off with the laurels in 
the stiff competition among the Common- 
wealth’s myriad progress-minded cities and 
towns 


Greater Hazleton’s award is the top one in 
the population class of “over 25,000" which 
includes every major metropolitan area in- 
cluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

The $1,500 first prize makes a total of 
$6,500 won by the chamber since it first 
entered the contest in 1956. The money, by 
the rules of the contest, must be spent for 
further community development. 

This is the eighth consecutive year in 
which the local achievements have heen 
among the winning entries. 

The entry of the chamber was based on the 
accomplishments of the chamber of com- 
merce and its affiliates—CAN-DO HIDC, Com- 
munity Park Corp., fine arts council and the 
many chamber committees. 

The categories entered included industrial 
development in which CAN-DO raised over 
$700,000 in its third fund campaign, enlarged 
Valmont Industrial Park, acquired new in- 
dustry, began the Sekisul plant, and was able 
to list over 700 new jobs for the year. 

Also entered was progress in area beauti- 
fication, including community park improve- 
ment, highway tree planting, the home im- 
provement contest, etc. 

Highways played a big role in the entry as 
1963 marked the start of interstate construc- 
tion in the Greater Hazleton area. 

Community activities included an educa- 
tional symposium which attracted national 
attention, the major study of the city 
schools, fine arts council activities, publi- 
cation of a conyention brochure, and busi- 
ness development projects. 

At least 27 categories of various local or- 
ganizations were given credit in the entry 
for participating in the prize-winning proj- 
ects. 7 

They included the mayors and councils 
and supervisors of the local municipalities, 
regional service clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, women's organizations, the county 
commissioners, the county tourist promotion 
agency, Penn State University at Highacres, 
civil defense and flremen's organizations and 
regional school districts. 

The prize award will be made in Harris- 
burg later this month by Gov, William 
Scranton. 

Chamber President Louis G. Feldmann, 
and Immediate Past President Nicholas Mar- 
silio, in whose tenure part of the contest 
period fell, today were profuse in their praise 
of the dozens of men and women volunteers 
who made possible winning the prize. 

Joined by Dr. Edgar L. Dessen, “can-do” 
president, they said, “The true worth in this 
great honor is the proof that we have so 
many people in this community who work 
unselfishly to improve the place in which 
they Hve and to help others haye decent 
jobs, homes, recreational facilities, highways, 
etc, 

“It also offers continued proof to the rest 
of the State that Greater Hazleton still ranks 
as one of our most progressive communities,” 

The community development contest is a 
project of the State chamber of commerce 
and it is assisted by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Among its sponsors are the Pennsylvania 
Motor Federation AAA, Bell Telephone Oo., 
Pennsylvania Chain Store Council, Pennsyl- 
vanis Electric Association, Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau Federation, Pennsylvania In- 
dependent Telephone Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Truck Association, and Penn- 
sylvania Natural Gas Men's Association. 

Hazleton's record to date is as follows: 
1962, second place; 1961, honorable mention; 
1960, first place; 1959, third; 1958, sixth; 
1957, fifth; 1956, first. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I know of no Supreme Court 
decision in recent years which has cre- 
ated as much interest and caused so 
much concern among people as those 
affecting prayers in public institutions. 

Iam frank to admit that I was among 
those who were somewhat incensed upon 
hearing of these decisions. Upon closer 
examination of all factors involved and 
reviewing the proposed legislation to 
reverse the Supreme Court decision, I 
have reached a different conclusion. 

Mr. President, I would like to call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate an excellent editorial on this sub- 
ject appearing in the Bismarck Tribune 
of Bismarck, N. Dak., on May 11, 1964, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TINKERING WITH LIBERTY 

To understand the movement to alter the 
US. Constitution so that a governmental 
body will be enabled to prescribe an official 
prayer, it is important to recall two Supreme 
Court decisions. 5 

A 1962 decision related to a prayer drafted 
by the New York State Board of Regents for 
recitation by students and teachers at the 
start of each schoolday. 

It was described as a nondenominational“ 
prayer and so it was neither Christian, Is- 
lamic, nor Jewish. But it was a state 
prayer, prescribed by a governmental body. 

Since the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution declares that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise” of 
religion, the Court declared the New York 
State prayer was a violation of the Consti- 
tution. The majority opinion said that the 
first amendment must at least mean that 
in this country it is not part of the business 
of a government to compose official prayers 
for any group of the American people to re- 
cite as part of a religious program carried 
on by the government.” Since “the power, 
prestige, and financlal support of Govern- 
ment“ were behind the New York State 
prayer it did tend to make it a religious 
program carried on by the government. 

Those American families who do pray, to- 
gether or as individuals, are usually solemnly 
selective in choosing the prayers they will 
utter, Different churches have different 
prayers. Most Christians refer to Christ. 
Roman Catholic Christians also refer to 
Mary, mother of Christ. To many, a “neu- 
tral” prayer, which is what the New York 
regents’ prayer was supposed to be, is hardly 
& prayer at all. 

In a 1963 decision, the Supreme Court 
held that it was unconstitutional for a local 
board of education to require the reading 
of certain prayers, and the Bible, in class- 
rooms. It did not say that prayers could 
not be uttered by teachers or students or 
that the Bible could not be read in the 
classroom. It only said that it was uncon- 
stitutional for a State or local body to re- 
quire religious exercises in the public schools. 

If it were constitutional for a school board, 
or a State board of regents, to prescribe a 
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prayer for utterance in the public schools, 
it would follow that a school board or a 
State board of regents—or a State superin- 
tendent of public instruction—very likely 
could prescribe other religious exercises for 
the public schools. And if local and State 
authorities had this power, certainly the 
Federal Government would have the same 
power. : 

People who think Federal, State, or local 
authorities should have power to prescribe 
religious exercises will favor an amendment 
to the Constitution permitting it. Those 
who believe that the government should not 
have any authority over religion and re- 
ligious exercises will be opposed to the 
amendment. 

Obviously, those who drafted the amend- 
ments to the Constitution felt that religious 
liberty was of supreme importance, because 
they made its guarantee the first amend- 
ment. 

It is so utterly simple and straightforward 
that it is difficult to see how any change 
could improve upon it: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 


To tinker with it now is to change what 
has been an effective guarantee of religious 
freedom for 173 years. 


Where Is the Economy Heading? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, by coinci- 
dence, two distinguished economic writ- 
ers discuss the future of the current eco- 
nomic expansion in their columns of 
May 4, 1964. Their views sum up the 
conflicting positions on the economic 
outlook which have emerged since the 
passage of the tax cut early this year. 

Harvey H. Segal, in a column in the 
Washington Post entitled “The Mounting 
Threat of Greater Prosperity” under- 
takes to refute the position taken by the 
minority members of the Joint Economic 
Committee in their assessment of the 
annual economic report of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
Mr. Segal notes that the minority’s thesis 
that the tax cut would overheat the 
economy. generate strong inflationary 
pressures, and possibly lead to a recession 
has been taken up until there are a large 
number of “variations on this basic 
theme.” Pointing out that the business 
cycle is not a mechanical sequence of 
events, Mr. Segal also notes that ad- 
justments to shocks and disturbances 
may take the form of variations in the 
rate of economic growth rather than re- 
current expansions and contractions. 
He also cites a number of favorable de- 
velopments which will act to dampen 
inflationary pressures, including an an- 
ticipated rapid growth in our labor force, 
intensive international competition, and 
better coordination of fiscal and mone- 
tary policies of the non-Communist 
countries. 

Murray J. Rossant, in his column in 
the New York Times, points out that 
economists in banks and business organ- 
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izations now think that a full-fledged 
boom may be in the making, which would 
be followed by a downturn. He admits 
that the boom psychology has not de- 
veloped as yet, but notes that the in- 
gredients of a potential boom are now 
present and may be realized within 3 to 
6 months, or perhaps not until 1965. 
Mr. Rossant quotes a number of promi- 
nent economists to back up his position 
that the tax cut may be destabilizing, 
that important bottlenecks may develop 
in some areas, and that significant pres- 
sure on prices is likely to be felt as the 
economy reaches its “practical capacity” 
in the second half of this year. 

Because these cloumns help to sharpen 
the debate and increase public under- 
standing of the choices of economic pol- 
icy, I ask unanimous consent to include 
them in the RECORD. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 4, 
1964] 


THE MOUNTING THREAT OF GREATER 
PROSPERITY 
(By Harvey H. Segal) 

What the unfortunate architects of the 
tax cut never anticipated was the anxiety 
that the prospect of its success would cause. 

Before the tax bill was passed, the minority 
members of the Joint Economic Committee 
set forth the thesis that a tax cut now would 
overheat the economy and generate strong 
inflationary pressures, a chain of events 
which would surely end with recession. And 
since that time there has been no dearth of 
variations on this basic theme. 

One source of apprehension must be dis- 
pensed with before analyzing the more esote- 
ric arguments. There are fiscal analysts, al- 
though their number is probably smaller 
than it was 2 or 3 months ago, who worry 
about the impacts of the decline in Federal 
expenditures which are budgeted to occur in 
the latter part of 1965. 

Their fears, which could prove to be jus- 
tified, are premised on a slow and modest 
reaction to the stimulus of tax reduction. 
But if the vigorous expansion of capital ex- 
penditures to which the surveys all point, 
materializes, there should be little cause for 


But most of the anxiety about the effects 
of the tax cut runs far deeper than a concern 
over fiscal trends. There is the recurrent 
business cycle and unceasing menace of in- 
flation. 

When the late Wesley Clair Mitchell first 
made the “business cycle” a part of the in- 
telligent man’s vocabulary, he had no inkling 
of the way in which his meticulous analysis 
would be used by those with policy axes to 
grind, 

For Mitchell, who had a deep interest in 
history and the evolution of economic insti- 
tutions, the business cycles was not an in- 
evitable sequence of events destined to occur 
at all times in all places. He viewed the 
cycle as the process by which the myriad 
of economic activities adjust to shocks and 
disturbances, and he was deeply cognizant 
of the fact this process changes over time. 

But there are those—and they include 
some eminent economists—who have become 
victims of the illusion of the cycle as a me- 
chanical sequence of events. They note 
darkly that the present economic expan- 
sion, which began in February 1961, is in 
its 39th month. And in pointing to the 
historical record, they ask, by implication, 
how much longer it can continue. 

And a number of the cyclical pessimists 
subscribe to a new version of the overinvest- 
ment thesis, according to which the tax cut 
will lift business expectations, causing many 
firms to overexpand. One proponent of this 
view, a prominent Republican economist, is 
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now urging a more restrictive monetary pol- 
icy. According to his brand of reasoning, 
a recession is about due in 1965 and a strong 
expansion in capital outlays may only serve 
to exacerbate the downturn. So he is now 
urging restrictive monetary measures. 
they worked, we would presumably have a 
mild recession at the end of this year in- 
stead of a more severe one in 1965. 

What the rigid cyclicalists overlook is the 
possibility that the adjustment to shocks 
and disturbances may take the form of vari- 
ations in the rate of economic growth rather 
than recurrent expansions and contractions. 

The prospect of more rapid rate of econom- 
ic growth is equally disquieting to those 
who have a morbid fear of inflation and for 
whom the stability of the price level takes 
precedence over a high level of employment. 

Before his death Sumner Slichter of Har- 
vard University shocked many of his ad- 
mirers in the business community by arguing 
that a modest rate of increase in the price 
level was a price well worth paying for a 
high level of employment. And other econo- 
mists have analyzed “tradeoffs” between the 
goals of high employment and price sta- 
bility in which they estimated the levels of 
unemployment necessary to maintain a con- 
stant price level. 

The upshot of much of their analysis is 
that the cost of price stability, measured in 
terms of unemployed men and idle plant 
capacity, is very high. 

But there are no compelling reasons for 
believing that the American economy Is con- 
fronted with the either/or alternatives of 
creeping inflation or underutilization. There 
are reasons for a more roseate view: 

The U.S. labor force over the next few 
years, unlike those in France, Italy, and West 
Germany, will grow rapidly. New entries 
into the labor force and those who are now 
unemployed will slow, if not check the up- 
ward movement of wage rates. 

International competition, which will 
grow in intensity whether or not tariffs are 
cut in the “Kennedy round,” should act as 
a brake on price increases. 

And finally there are efforts to coordinate 
the fiscal and monetary policies of the non- 
Communist countries now underway in the 
Common Market and more broadly in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

Unfortunately none of these considera- 
tions will make much of an impression upon 
those who place great stock in the dictum 
that “every economic expansion contains the 
seeds of a contraction.” It's like original 
sin. 


[From the New York Times, May 4, 1964] 


Economy Views SHIFT—DOUBTS Arise THAT 
EXPANSION WILL REMAIN FREE OF INFLATION 
PRESSURE 

(By M. J. Rossant) 

Business economists and those working for 
the Johnson administration no longer agree 
on the outlook for the economy. 

The administration's economists, and the 
President himself, express confidence that 
the expansion in business activity will con- 
tinue to roll along free of inflationary pres- 
sures. Their forecast is for an upturn that 
remains short of boom proportions. 

Economists in banks and business organi- 
zations had shared this view, but many have 
been subject to growing doubts. They now 
think that a full-fledged boom be in the 
making, which would be followed by a down- 
turn. 

There is as yet no trangible evidence of a 
boom—or of serious inflationary pressures— 
that would call for a tighter monetary pol- 
icy. Those who are talking in boom terms 
admit that it is at least 3 to 6 months away, 
and might not emerge until 1965. 

But the shift in the thinking of economists 
is significant. Until recently, they have been 
cautious, if not actually pessimistic, about 
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the prospects for a further rise in economic It seems clear that there is a danger that a Heat I STAND—I, Too, AM DIMINISHED 
activity. boom or inflationary psychology will take (By Frank Morriss) 


Last September, for instance, the annual 
poll taken by the National Association of the 
Business Economists showed that 18 percent 
predicted a decline in business for 1964. 

The majority then forecast a relatively 
Modest rise in gross national product from 
$585 billion in 1963 to $607 billion in 1964. 
This increase was based on the assumption 
that tax reductions would be between $4 bil- 
lion and $5 billion. 

Economists began raising their sights as 
business activity in 1963's last quarter ex- 
ceeded their expectations, and when Mr. 
Johnson reshaped the tax reduction bill, 
increasing its size and packing more of its 
Punch into the current year, they made 
fresh upward adjustments in their forecasts. 

Thus, in January at the time that the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers un- 
velled its prediction that gross national prod- 
uct would touch around $623 billion for the 
year, the revised consensus was close to that 
figure. But while the C.E.A. has stood pat, 

many economists have been busy making 
further revisions. 

Tilford C. Gaines, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, is one who 
has joined the boom camp. He observed last 
Week that “what has thus far been an 
Orderly business expansion will probably de- 
velop boom symptoms within the next few 
Months,” triggered by “a boom psychology 
among businessmen and consumers.” 

Mr, Gaines thinks that the current rise 
May lure businessmen into the old trap of 
Overestimating the potential growth of the 
Market for their products, leading them to 
expand capacity at a rate and to a degree 
that would eventually prove to have been 
excessive. Simultaneously, boom psychology 
could lead businessmen to stockpile inven- 
tories, either in anticipation of boom sales 
levels or in fear of price inflation.” 

A boom psychology has not developed as 
yet, but other economists who note that the 
ingredients of a potential boom are now 
Present. 

A symposium published in the spring 
Newsletter of the National Association of 
Business Economists reveals some of the dan- 
ger signs seen by economists. 

Commenting on Government finances, 
Morris Cohen, associate economist of Fortune, 
notes that the tax cut is bigger than the $11.5 
billion estimated by the administration. He 
Puts its size at over $13 billion and argues 
that it "is introducing a destabilizing force 
that could produce shocks to the economy 
in 1965. 

Douglas Greenwald of McGraw-Hill, deal- 
ing with the impact of tax reductions on 
Capital spending reports that “pressure on 
Capacity has already developed in the auto 
industry, especially in components, in tex- 
_tWes, In of], in papers, and in some lines of 
chemicals.” He thinks that a rising level of 
consumer demand “could result in impor- 
tant bottlenecks arising soon in many pro- 
duction fields.” 


SOME OTHER VIEWS 


Edmund A. Mennis, vice president of Well- 
ington Management Co., comments that “it 
Seems doubtful that most corporations will 
willingly pass on the benefits of the tax cuts 
in the form of lower prices“ And William 
F. Butler, vice president of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, predicts that gross national 
Product will be running at a rate of $640 bil- 
lion In the second half, which will pose a 
Problem of containing inflationary pressures 
later in the year.” 

According to Mr. Butler, the economy will 
be operating at close to “practical capacity” 
in the second half. He thinks that this state 
Of affairs will place significant pressure on 
Prices and could mean a tightening in the 
labor market “to support wage increases in 
excess of the gain in productivity.” 


hold. The administration can state that the 
availability of labor and plant capacity is 
ample protection against price increases, but 
it is asking for trouble by urging business- 
men and consumers to spend all of the in- 
crease in purchasing power provided by tax 
reductions. For if this happened, it could 
result in the destabilizing boom forecast by 
economists. 

So far, though, economists appear to be 
the only ones afflicted with a boom or infia- 
tionary psychology. If businessmen and con- 
sumers heed their new warnings, the boom 
and the ensuing bust may be avoided. 


Here I Stand—I, Too, Am Diminished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, my link to 
the medical profession is much closer 
than the writer, Mr. Frank Morriss of 
“Here I stand—I, Too, Am Diminished,” 
in the national edition of the Register, 
which is America’s national Catholic 
newspaper in Denver, Colo., April 26, 
1964. 

As we slice away more and more indi- 
vidual freedoms in our U.S. Nation’s 
precipitous course toward patent and 
obvious socialism, the trades and pro- 
fessions which abide on free enterprise, 
competition, freedom of choice, and lack 
of third party—Government—interven- 
tion, best look to their rights of survival. 

Recently I noted in this Record the 
tragic story of the legal profession in 
Poland being completely nationalized. 
Have you ever heard of unions or certi- 
fied-life-underwriters in a completely 
socialistic state? I commend the writer 
for realizing that his freedom is dim- 
inished in direct proportion to the 
doctor-patient relationship, Like him, 
I beg leave to insert this, not to com- 
mend or condone doctors striking in 
the interest of preserving their ancient 
and honorable professional relations 
with fellow man and the very humanity 
they succor. I write it in the hopes that 
as we vote ourselves additional largess 
and benefits from the Federal till that 
we will struggle to remain free in all 
professions, including the news media, 
the clergy, and others who have direct 
servant-humanity contacts. Only in 
remaining free can the individual be 
dignified and function properly in a 
profession. There is no need for inser- 
tion of third party interference breaking 
down the time-honored doctor-patient 
relationship, destroying research or pre- 
venting so honorable a profession from 
policing itself. Throughout history the 
end results have justified the means, and 
as the writer so succinctly states, why 
demoralize and regiment, to the point 
where honor and self-determination are 
eliminated, and all become vassals of 
the state. 


The article follows: 


I write this neither to uphold nor condemn 
the doctors’ strike in Belgium. The issues 
in such a situation are so complex that a 
clear-cut defense or condemnation cannot be 
made. 

I write to remind those who care to listen 
that the medical profession is an ancient and 
free one. It is nearly as ancient as priest- 
hood, and, in fact, in some areas seems to 
melt in origin into that profession. It is 
absolutely necessary that it remain a free 
profession itself. It is dictated by the nature 
of the profession and by the welfare of the 
recipients of its services. Whether doctors 
in Belgium used proper methods to attempt 
to remain free is beside the point entirely. 
The point is, that in struggling to remain 
free, they are struggling for every other pro- 
fession (Including the priesthood, if we may 
here call such a profession). Their struggle, 
in the long run, is actually in behalf of their 
patients as much as in behalf of themselves. 

But the prime interest of most physicians 
and dentists is that they remain free because 
only in remaining free can they function 
properly in their profession. Pope John him- 
self clearly recognized that the fulfillment of 
responsibilities of men demands that they 
remain free in the exercise of those responsi- 
bilities. 

For a doctor to allow anything extraneous 
to his own conscience and skill to dictate to 
him how to function as a doctor would be as 
immoral as for a writer to allow anything 
beyond his own conscientious beliefs to dic- 
tate to him what to put down as truth. 

When he is not allowed to function freely 
as a doctor, the door Is opened to the most 
dark and disgusting immoral chambers. 
Those physicians who allowed the Nagi re- 
gime to dictate to them in matters of medi- 
cine degraded themselves and their profes- 


sion. If the government has the power to 


insist he abide by his oath, it also has the 
power to insist he break that:oath. That, 
in fact, is what totalitarian regimes almost 
inevitably do demand. 

I am not saying, mind you, that doctors 
or any others should be above laws for pro- 
tection of the common good. I am saying 
that the professionals must be beyond the 
dictation of the government in the exercise 
of their professions. 

Those in Belgium, Canada, the United 
States, or any other country who are tempted 
by the offer held out by socialists to control 
medicine should think twice as to what it 
would mean, 

It would mean that a third party has en- 
tered into the relationship between the doc- 
tor and the patient. That party (and with 
recent revelations about Government meth- 
ods of snooping this is a very real danger) 
would in a sense be present at every consul- 
tation, and would have at least a potential 
voice in every decision. 
` The records of the relationship between 
patient and doctor would no longer be under 
the complete control of the physician. Those 
aspects of individuals’ lives which are—next 
to the matters of conscience entrusted to 
priest and minister—the most intimate and 
secret would be open to the eyes of the omni- 
present bureaucrat. 


As the doctor became more and more the 
tool of that bureaucracy (remember, the Bel- 
gium strike was precipitated by an extension 
of medical benefits the social security law, 
an extension similar to the ones the Govern- 
ment here says would never be asked for), 
efficiency would inevitably suffer. 

Those of other professions, trades, and 
skills may stand by unconcerned while this 
tragedy takes place. But they should take 
heed from the words of the poet and preacher 
John Donne, The bell that tolls the death of 
free medicine is also tolling the death of free 
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religion, free justice, free press. All the ex- 
cuses of the common good that apply to 
medicine apply in different degrees to these 
other professions. 

My only link to the medical profession is 
that I am a free patron of its services, and 
that I practice, too, an ancient free profession 
as a practitioner of true words and opinions. 

What diminishes the freedom of my doctor 
takes from me, too. 


Why, Mr. President? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 29, 1964, at the President’s press con- 
ference, Mr. Johnson stated: 

The United States has successfully devel- 
oped an advanced experimental jet aircraft, 
the A-11, which has been tested in sustained 
flight at more than 2,000 miles per hour, and 
at altitudes in excess of 70,000 feet. The per- 
formance of the A-11 far exceeds that of any 
other aircraft in the world today. 


Also, Mr. Speaker, on page A-6 of the 
May 12, 1964, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star, there appeared two pic- 
tures of the fantastic XB-70A. It stated 
under the pictures: 

A view from the front reveals the cobra 
look of the 2,000-miles-an-hour Air Force 
bomber after it was rolled out of the huge 
North American Aviation, Inc., hangar at 
Palmdale, Calif. 


In that same issue of the Evening Star, 
on page B-4, I noticed that the relatives 
of the Americans killed in Vietnam took 
a full page to pose several questions to 
President Johnson as to whether the 
lives of the American boys had been given 
in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, I have several questions 
to add to the list. Why are our pilots 
in Vietnam using prop-driven trainers 
instead of jets? In addition, Mr. Speak- 
er, why must our young be sacrificed to 
appease the forces in the slough of 
despond who do not want to get out of 
Vietnam and yet are afraid to make a 
fight out of it? 

Under unanimous consent, the afore- 
mentioned page from the Evening Star 
follows: 


War? War? 


The. undersigned—parents and grandpar- 
ents, wives and children and brothers and 
sisters of Americans killed in Vietnam—have 
a question for the President of the United 
States and the Nation: 

Why are the young Americans who are 
fighting Communist aggression in Vietnam— 
shoulder to shoulder with free Vietnamese 
soldiers—forced to withstand the onslaught 
of the Communist enemy without having 
the opportunity to attack the enemy's own 
territory in the North? 

Why must young Americans give their lives 
in the jungles and the ricefields in Vietnam 
in the fight against a Communist enemy 
when the Government of the United States 
authorizes trade with Communist coun- 
tries—trade which is utilized to strengthen 
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Communist power in Vietnam and through- 
out the world? 

Why must our young men die in far-off 
Vietnam, fighting the Communist enemy, 
when their Government authorizes “cul- 
tural” exchanges with the Communist 
world—the exchange of ballet dancers to 
entertain Communist leaders in Moscow 
while a young American does the dance of 
death in Vietnam? 

Why must we repeat the tragic error of 
Korea—where 54,246 Americans gave up their 
lives in a war that we had no intention of 
winning? Must the same number be sacri- 
ficed for the same empty reasons in Vietnam? 

Why do we fight communism with one 
hand—at a terrible cost of our loved ones— 
and help communism with the other hand? 
If international communism is the enemy of 
our Nation, then we must fight, If it is not, 
then let's bring our young men home—from 
throughout the world—and submit to inter- 
national communism’s ambition to control 
the world, We can’t have it both ways—it 
must be one way or the other, 

These are only some of the questions that 
we have—and these questions demand an 
answer in the name of our national con- 
science and honor, The men whom we lost 
were precious to us—our sons and brothers, 
our husbands and the fathers of our chil- 
dren. They died in the service of their 
Nation. That they died in vain would be a 
national crime. 

We call on you, Mr. President—and on the 
Nation—to see to it that the sacrifice of those 
whom we loved shall not have been for 
naught. And the only way to make their 
sacrifice meaningful is to rededicate our- 
selves to the eternal struggle for freedom 
against all who would threaten it. If we do 
not, then these empty sacrifices will continue 
until our final defeat at the hands of an 
enemy who has a plan and is willing to im- 
plement it in every way. 

When freedom is under armed attack—as 
it is in Vietnam—we must fight back with 
everything we have. We must destroy the 
enemies of freedom wherever they are—and 
not stop at some artificial border created by 
diplomats in a far-off country who possibly 
have never known the pain of battle or the 
loss of a son or a husband. 

To make the supreme sacrifice in a war 
that cannot be won is too great a sacrifice 
to ask anyone. If we are to battle, let's 
battle to win. 

If we are not to do this, Mr. President, 
please tell us. 

AMERICANS WHO HAVE BEEN KILLED AS A RESULT 

OF HOSTILE ACTION IN VIETNAM FROM JANU- 

ARY 1961 THROUGH MARCH 1964 


(This list has been made available by the 
Public Affairs Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. We believe that this list is 
not complete and that many more Americans 
have been killed by Communist bullets in 
Vietnam than has been reported by the De- 
partment of Defense.) 

Capt. James H. Allred. 

Sp. 5 Marshall Angell. 

Capt. John P. Bartley. 

Lt. Arthur Bedal. 

Capt. Robert D. Bennett. 

Capt. Thomas J. Bergin. 

Capt. Herbert W. Booth, Jr. 

Sp. 4 Donald L. Braman. 

Sgt. Verndean A. Brockman. 

Capt. James H. Brodt. 

Capt. Gordon R. Brown. 

Lt. Louls S. Carricarte. 

Pic. Loye T. Christman, 

Capt. Howard R. Cody. 

Capt. Terry D. Cordell. 

Lt. Parker D. Cramer. 

Lt. Edward B. Cribb. 

Capt. Jerry A. Campaigne, 

Cpl, Donald F. Davidson. 

Sp. 4 James T. Davis. 


Sgt. William L. Deal. 
Manuel Reyes Denton, U.S. Navy. 
Sgt. Wilbur T. Dunlap. 

Capt. Howard M. Eakin, Jr. 
Sgt. James A. Ellis. = 
Sp. 5 Richard L. K. Ellis. 

Pic. Jean Claude Esnault. 
Sgt. William Joseph Everhart. 
Lt. Clayton A. Fannin, 

Pfc. Peter M. Feierabend. 
Lt. Bruce Charles Ferrell. 
Lt. Charles M. Fitts. 

Capt. Woodrow M. Fitzgerald. 
Sp. 5 William Edward Flowers. 
Pfc. Raymond P. Flynn. 
Sgt. Richard L. Fox. 

Sgt. Rube A. Freeman. 

Sp. 5 James Gabriel. 

Sgt. Robert L. Gardner. 

Lt. Roger E. Gauvin. 

Sp. 4 Arthur W. Glover. 
CWO Joseph Goldberg. 

Capt. Kenneth N. Good. 
Sgt. Jack D. Goodman. 

Sp. 5 Harold L. Guthrie. 
Capt. Lawrence E. Hackley. 
Sgt. Robert J. Hain. 

CWO Lawrence D. Hammond. 
Capt. Herbert F. Hardy. 
Capt. William T. Harris. 

Lt. Charles M. Hasper. 

Col. Thomas Hergert. 

Capt. Vincent J. Hickman, 
Pfc. Frank J, Holguin. 

WO Charles E. Holloway. 
CWO William H. House. 
CWO James H. Ishihara. 

Lt. Richard E. Jaeck. 

Sgt. Larry D. Jameson, 

Capt. Charles B. Johnson. 
Capt. James H. Johnson. 
Capt. Donald E. Koelper. 
Capt. Leon J. Kramer. 

Sp. 5 James E. Lane. 

Lt. Timothy M. Lang. 

Sgt. Charles B. Lankford. 
Pfc. Boyce E. Lawson. 

Sgt. Johnnie G. Lee. 

Lt. Daniel K. Lessig. 

Lt. Atis K. Lielmanis. 

Pfc. Terrance Lovenguth. 
Capt. Bernard F. Lukasik. 
Sp. James D. McAndrew. 

Sgt. Claude W. McBride, 
Capt. Morris R. McBride, 
Capt. Thomas W. McCarthy. 
Capt. Walter R. McCarthy. 
Pyt: Charles W. McCary. 
Capt. John H. McClean, 

Pfc. Garry F. McFetridge. 
Capt. Donald V. McGregor. 
Pic. Neil K. MacIver. 

Sgt. Wayne E. Marchand. 
Spc. 4 Michael P. P. Martin, Ir. 
Lt. Bryford G. Metoyer. 
Capt. Andrew C. Mitchell HI. 
Maj. Carl B. Mitchell. 

Capt, Clarence L. Moorer. 
Sgt. Walter K. Morris. 

Capt. Robert K. Mosier. 

Pic. Newman R. Nesmith. 
Capt. Ted P. Neura. 

Pfc. Grover K. Olson. 

Maj. James R. O'Neill. 

Capt. Lloyd A. Payne. 

Sp. 5 William A. Reid. 
Claude Rice, U.S.N. 

Lt. Arthur G. Richardson, 
Cpl. Luther E. Ritchey, Jr. 
Lt. Lynn H. Rothenbuhler. 
Lt. Uwe-Thorsten Scobeler. 
Lt. Edwin G. Shank, Jr. 

Lt. Kenneth A. Shannon, 
Capt. John R. Shaughnessy, Ir. 
Pfc. John F. Shea. 

Capt. Robert L. Simpson, 
Lt. Paul R. Smith. 

Lt. Lewis L. Stone. 


Pfc. John L. Straley. 
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Pfc. Donald R. Taylor. 
Sgt. Robert L. Taylor. 
Lt. Col. Anthony J. Tencza. 
Capt. Condon H. Terry. 
Sp. David Thompson. 
Capt. Donald B. Toth. 
Sp. Chester Townsend. 
Lt. Willlam F. Train III. 
Lt. William B. Tully. 
Cpl. Charles P. Tuthill. 
Sp. 5 Carleton W. Upton, 
Capt. Dean A. Wadsworth. 
Capt. James E. Wenzel. 
CWO Charles F. Whitehead, Jr. 
CWO Raymond C. Wilde, 
Lr. Ronny L. Woodmansee. 
Sp. 5 Wally M. Wright, Jr. 
Capt. Don J. York. 
LIST OF RELATIVES OF VIETNAM WAR DEAD WHO 
HAVE JOINED IN SIGNING THIS OPEN LETTER 


Mrs, Norma Areyo. 

Mrs, K. Boekelor. 

Mr. Eugene W. Brockman. 

Mr. Melvin V. Brockman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur A. Brockman. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Brodt. 

Mrs. Henry Brodt. 

Mrs. James H. Brodt. 

Catherine Brodt. 

Leslie Ann Brodt. 

Mrs. Dalton Brubaker. 

Mr. Albert C. Carricarte. 

Mr. Albert L. Carricarte. 

Mr. Edward C. Carricarte. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Cody. 

Karen Cody. 

Mrs. Myrna W. Cody. 

Randy Cody. 

Rhonda Cody. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Cordell. 

Mr. James Arthur Cordell. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cucurullo. 

Arleen 8. Denton. 

Barbara Ann S. Denton. 

Mrs. Esmeralda Sanchez Denton. 
Sandra S. Denton. 

Mr. Dale B. Dunlap. 

Mr. Earl H. Dunlap. 

Mr. Malcolm Dunlap, Jr. 

Mrs. Beulah Mae Ehlers, 

Mr. and Mrs, Gaston B. Esnault. 
Mr. and Mrs. August K. Feierabend. 
Mr. Helmut G. Feierabend. 

Mrs. Virginia Halling. 

Miss Anita L. Holguin. 

Miss Irene Holguin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Modesto Holguin, Sr. 
Mr. Modesto Holguin, Jr. 

Mrs, Charles E. Holloway. 

Carol Holloway. 

Charles R. Holloway. 

Christine Holloway. 

David Holloway. 

Gwendolyn Holloway. 

Mrs. Glenna Hubbard. 

Mr. Elmer W. Jaeck. 

Mr. Donald Jameson. 

Mrs. Mamie E. Jameson. 

Mrs. Dumple McCary Jones. 

Mrs. Helen Kramer. 
Mrs. Hazel M. Lane. 
Mrs. Jo Ann Lane. 
Cindy S, Lankford. 

Mrs. Deanna H. Lankford. 
Mark C. Lankford. 
Michael R. Lankford. 
Imelda Lawson, 

Mrs. Mary Lawson. 

Mrs, Patricia R. Lawson. 
Mr. Roger Dale Lawson. 
Charles S. Tuthill, 

Mrs, Elizabeth A. McCarthy. 
Mr. Bonnie O. McCary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm C. McCary. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clayton McFetridge. 
Mr. Danny Ray McFerridge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McKee. 
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Mrs, Darla J. Martin. 

Timothy Martin. 

Michael Martin, 

Mrs. James O'Donnell. 

Mrs, Caroline V. O'Neill. 

Mrs. Theresa Ruiz. 

Mrs. Connie A. Shank. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Shank, Sr. 

Mrs. Kenneth A. Shannon. 

Mr. and Mrs, Laron D. Shannon, Jr. 

Laron D. Shannon III. 

Laura D. Shannon. 

Mrs. Lois K. Tuthill, 

Miss Deborah T. Tuthill. 

Mr. Bradley Upton. 

Mrs. Linda G. Upton. 

Mrs. Dorothy Wear. 

Mrs, Christiane M-G Whitman. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Williams. 

Mrs. Edeltraut G. Younk. 

The funds for this advertisement have been 
provided by a group of Americans in memory 
of the gallant young Americans who gave 
their lives in Vietnam against the Commu- 
nist enemy and in the prayerful hope that 
their lives have not been given in vain. 
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Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include testimony before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee on behalf of the Mas- 
sachuetts Citizens for Public Prayer and 
this testimony was given by Rev, Robert 
G. Howes, associate professor, Catholic 
University of America: 


TESTIMONY OF Rev. ROBERT G. Howes BEFORE 
THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE REGARDING 
PUBLIC PRAYER 


We come here today to support the Becker 
amendment. Proposals to amend the Con- 
stitution to permit voluntary prayer and 
Bible reading in the public classroom were 
filed in the Congress after the first prayer 
decision. To date, nearly 2 years later, no 
effective action has been taken on these pro- 
posals. We believe there is a great urgency 
about this matter. We urge that a respon- 
sible amendment be proposed by this com- 
mittee to this session of the Congress and, 
in view of the possibility of prolonged hear- 
ings here, we supported—and we continue to 
support should it become again necessary— 
the discharge petition method of securing 
such action prior to the adjournment of the 
Congress, 


A truly wonderful thing has happened in 
America. Accused of indifference to our 
religious. inheritance, we have been stirred 
to the very deepest grassroots in a cause as 
basically spiritual as any we have faced as a 
nation since our ancestors knelt on a cold 
deck in Massachusetts Bay and invited Al- 
mighty God to bless their first civic con- 
gregation. When the history of the peoples’ 
amendment for public prayer is written this 
must, indeed, be its finest chapter. In spite 
of a continuing and curious campaign to 
silence them, with little VIP encouragement 
and an incredibly small notice in many of 
the news media, over a period of nearly 2 
years the American people have sustained 
their instinctive conviction that the prayer 
decisions are seriously wrong. Again and 
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again in their local assemblies, by collective 
petition and individual letter, they have 
recorded themselves for amendment. On the 
very day these hearings started 40,000 names 
from Maryland asking for a prayer amend- 
ment were placed before the committee by 
Representative FALLON. One day later over 
100,000 names were similarly introduced by 
a Congressman from California. 

We note also without comment increasing 
evidence in the Sixty-fourth Maryland Dis- 
trict race, here on the very threshold of the 
Congress, that the prayer amendment is an 
issue ef deep concern to the American people. 

Our own experience across the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts testifies to the same 
massive public will for amendment. Suffice 
it here to note these additional witnesses: 

(a) The Gallup poll in September of 1963 
showed that the American people were by a 
majority of 3 to 1 opposed to the two prayer 
decisions. 

(b) The Honorable CHARLES E. CHAMBER- 
Latn, of Michigan, polling his home district 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 11, 1964, p. 
A1255): 

“Do you favor amending the Constitution 
to permit Bible reading and prayers in pub- 
lic schools?“ Yes, 80 percent; no, 15 per- 
cent; not sure, 5 percent, 

(c) The Honorable ROBERT J. CORBETT, of 
Pennsylvania, polling his home district 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 19, 1964, p. 
A1447): 

Similar question to above (b): Yes, 87 per- 
cent; no, 13 percent. 

(d) The Honorable JoHN S. MONAGAN, of 
Connecticut, polling his home district (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 8, 1964, p. A1710): 

Similar question to above (b): Yes, 80.7 
percent; no, 14.6 percent. 

(e) The Honorable Durward G. HALL, of 
Missouri, polling his home district (Conores-~ 
SIONAL RECORD, Apr. 15, 1964, p. A1879): 

“Do you believe that a constitutional 
amendment should be adopted which would 
restore the status that existed between reli- 
gions and the schools prior to the Supreme 
Court decision on prayer?” Yes, 73.5 per- 
cent; no, 16.8 percent; undecided, 9.7 per- 
cent. 


(f) The Honorable Harop M. Ryan, of 
Michigan, polling his home district (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 16, 1964, p. 7891): 

Similar question to above (b): Yes, 8,545; 
no, 3.560. 

(g) The Honorable E. C. Garnines, of Ar- 
kansas, polling his home district (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Apr. 21, 1964, p. A1983) : 

“Do you favor prayer and the reading of 
the Bible in the public schools?” Yes, 90 
percent; no, 6 percent; no opinion, 4 percent. 

(h) The Honorable Harorb C. OSTERTAG, 
of New York, polling his home district (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 28, 1964, A2095): 

Similar question to above (b): yes, 85.2 
percent; no, 12.9 percent; undecided, 1.9 per- 
cent. 

(i) “Representative Snyper, of Kentucky, 
under fire from the hierarchy of his own 
Baptist church for cosponsoring a prayer 
amendment, queried his constituents. The 
result: of questionnaires returned so far, 94 
percent support his stand” (the Wall Street 
Journal, Apr. 22, 1964). 

(J) “Of the hundreds of expressions about 
this matter I have received, only two have 
been opposed to school prayer, The ratio 
runs about 500 to 1 in favor of my proposed 
amendment to the Constitution” (the Hon- 
orable Frep B. ROONEY, of Pennsylvania, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 24, 1964, A1506). 

In addition to these samplings, Congress- 
man after testifying here al- 
ready has witnessed to the huge volume of 
proamendment mail he has been and Is re- 
ceiving. The public press also, in its analy- 
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sis of congressional mail, repeatedly indi- 
cates that the will of the people in this mat- 
ter is massively proamendment. 

It has been suggested that the people are 
somehow deceived in their conviction. It 
has been suggested that because an over- 
whelming majority of Americans concur in 
something that thing must, by some strange 
twist of logic, be wrong. It has been sug- 
gested that the majority is not determinative 
of basic rights. And this latter contention 
18, of course, true. But, if we in America 
are to remain a democracy, the majority 
must remain determinative when it becomes 
a question of restoring a right which has 
been juridically lost and of clarifying that 
right forever beyond the reach of possible 
future judicial threat. For the rest, we have 
confidence in the American people as we 
have experienced them in Massachusetts 
during the struggle for a prayer amendment 
and as we have touched them across America 
in our national association with fellow 
amendment fighters. We have confidence in 
the extraordinary and enduring popular wis- 
dom which has produced this struggle and 
without which, as a previous witness has 
indicated, these hearings might never have 
happened. We have confidence, too, in the 
elemental and proven commonsense of the 
American people at the local and the State 
level, once the peoples’ amendment for pub- 
lic prayer has been written into the Consti- 
tution, to handle as they always have, prior 
to June 25, 1962. the matter of reverence 
in the public classroom. 

In fact the one golden thread which weaves 
through our entire position is this. We have 
confidence in the American people—con- 
fidence all the way from the moment they 
began expressing themselves so emphatically 
on this matter to that happy day when 
once again in their local communities and 
States they can determine for themselves 
in this critical matter of public reverence. 
Conversely, the thread which runs through 
the opposition is doubt about the American 
people, a certain cynicism, a curious un- 
willingness to trust the people either as 
they now express in an almost unprecedented 
manner their will or as soon again they 
may, in their best commonsense, precise 
these issues of. public reverence. 

We trust there is no Member of the Con- 
gress, elected by the popular will and re- 
sponsive in his other legislative action to 
that will, who will want to associate him- 
self with the scorn in which certain isolated 
voices seem to hold the public mind of this 
Nation. 

But the people have not been alone in 
their convictions. State legislatures, at least 
in Maryland, Michigan, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, New Jersey, and Lou- 
isiana have seconded the public intention. 
We are proud to notice here that the Massa- 
chusetts great and general court is simi- 
larly on record. 

It is a source of much personal joy to me 
that in the Massachusetts lower house the 
proamendment motion was carried largely 
through the efforts of a good friend and 
fellow alumnus of Holy Cross College, the 
Honorable John F. X. Dayoren, member from 
the town of Milford, Mass. 

Here is a portion of the resolution of the 
Massachusetts house of representatives 
adopted on March 18, 1964: 

“It is a basic belief of the people of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and of these 
United States that reading of the Bible which 
is God’s Holy Book and prayer are a basic 
part of the bellef that this State and Nation 
is a State and Nation under God and that 
such Bible reading and prayer should be a 
part of the curriculum of our public school 
systems. Such Supreme Court decision de- 
nies the very great majority of Americans 
their fundamental constitutional right to ex- 
press in our public schools their belief in 
Almighty God. The said Supreme Court de- 
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cision has made it possible for a very small 
minority to supress the will, desires, and 
wishes of the people of these United States.” 

We notice, too, at this time and present to 
the committee for inclusion in the record of 
these hearings, the following resolutions 
from typical Massachusetts communities. 
All of the resolutions, the great majority by 
unanimous vote,.call for the preparation and 
presentation to the people of the United 
States of a proposal for constitutional 
amendment to restore prayer and Bible read- 
ing on a yoluntary basis to the public class- 
room: 

1. The City Council of the City of Worces- 
ter, Mass, (twice unanimously). 

2. The School Committee on the City of 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

3. The School Committee of the City of 
Worcester, Mass. 

4. The Board of Selectmen of the Town of 
Northbridge, Mass. 

5. The School Committee of the Town of 
Southboro, Mass. 

6. The Selectmen of the Town of Webster, 
Mass. 

7. The Selectmen of the Town of Andover, 
Mass. 

8. The Selectmen of the Town of Norwood, 
Mass. 

9. The School Committee of the Town of 
Rutland, Mass. 

10. The Board of Selectmen of the Town 
of Boylston, Mass. 

11. The Board of Selectmen of the Town 
of Tolland, pon 

12. The School Committee of the City of 
Gloucester, Mass. 

13. The Board of Selectmen of the Town 
of Tisbury, Mass, 

14. The Board of Selectmen of the Town of 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

15. The School Committee of the Town of 
North Brookfield, Mass. 

Also on record for amendment are His 
Excellency Episcopal Bishop James Pike (see 
app. item No. 6); His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman (app. item No. 4); the 
National Association of Evangelicals; the 
National Conference of State Governors (app. 
item No. 1); the National Council of Catholic 
Youth (app. item No. 2); the American 
Legion; and the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Listed as members of the board 
of governors of Constitutional Prayer Foun- 
dation, a national organization working 
toward a prayer amendment are the Gover- 
nors of Florida, New Mexico, Delaware, Utah, 
Connecticut, Arizona, Colorado. As sup- 
porters of the same organization include the 
Governors of Montana, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Hawaii, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
Among prominent Americans who have dis- 
agreed with the Court’s two prayer decisions 
are Henry P. van Dusen, president of the 
Union Theological Seminary (app. item No. 
5); Dean Erwin M. Griswold, of the Harvard 
Law School (app. item No. 7); and Will 
Herberg. professor in Drew Theological Sem- 
inary 


Dr. Billy Graham, truly a great American, 
stands also with us. 

Gentleman, it was my privilege to join 
personally with Dr. Graham in the Capitol 
rotunda on that dark Sunday last November 
when Mr. Kennedy's remains were carried 
there for a last farewell. I talked at length 
with Dr. Graham. And, gentlemen, I can 
say without hestitation that this outstand- 
ing fellow citizen of ours is very deeply trou- 
bled by the prayer decisions. His statements 
to this effect are already in the record of 
these hearings. I can testify that they come 
from a strong personal conviction. In any 
case, we, the Massachusetts Citizens for Pub- 
lic Prayer, are proud to stand with Dr. 
Graham at this critical moment. 

We are saying here quite simply that not 
only have the American people themselves 
instinctively sensed the wrong in the prayer 
decisions and sustained their sentiment over 
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nearly 2 years but responsible voices have 
been raised individually and collectively 
which concur, after very careful study of the 
decisions themselves, with the popular mind. 

One hundred years ago a great American 
stood in Columbus, Ohio, and said of an- 
other Supreme Court decision: “When all 
the words, the collateral matter was cleared 
away from it, all the chaff was fanned out 
of it, it was a bare absurdity.” Abraham 
Lincoln said further of the same decision: 
“We oppose the decision because we think it 
lays the foundation of enlarging and spread- 
ing out what we consider an evil." Nothing 
could more expertly express our opposition 
to the “prayer decisions” than these good 
words of Mr. Lincoln. The evil in them, as it 
was in the Dred Scott decision, is an instant 
thing. It is also a deadly precedent. In the 
light of our history, in the presence of the 
basic constitutional commentaries of Messrs. 
Cooley and Storxy, it is finally an incredible 
thing. (See app. items Nos. 10 and 11.) 

Clear away the sonorous paragraphs, un- 
cover the deed of these decisions and, as 
Lincoln put it, the absurdity is bare for all 
to see. It is precisely for this reason that the 
people, unskilled though they may be in-the 
technicalities of law, knew immediately that 
the decisions were seriously wrong, In their 
Amicus Curiae brief, prior to the first prayer 
decision, the attorneys general of 20 States 
from New York in size to Nevada expressed 
it this way: 

“Our Founding Fathers together with the 
great and God-fearing leaders of the last 
century and a half would be profoundly 
shocked were they to have been told in their 
day that in this year of our Lord * * a 
voluntary nondenominational acknowledge- 
ment of a Supreme Being and a petition for 
His blessing, recited by American children 
in their classrooms, is being seriously at- 
tacked as a violation of the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

The superintendent of public education 
in a large State has written us in similar 
vein. “How,” he asks, “if the conclusion 
reached in these prayer decisions is so ridicu- 
lous can the premises themselves be sound?“ 

What has happened here, beyond the 
obiter dicta and the rolling phrases is that 
the Constitution has been twisted entirely 
out of its original and traditional meaning. 
What was for our ancestors a valid principle 
of resistance to the establishment of An- 
glicanism, Roman catholicism, congrega- 
tionalism, or any other spiritual “ism” has 
now been officially twisted into the sheer un- 
reason of barring all public reverence from 
the schools of a God-fearing people. In the 
process a fatal equation has been placed. 
Any act of public reverence, however non- 
denominational and however voluntary, has 
now been equated by the highest court in the 
land with establishment. Even to question 
this equation, the Court sald in its majority 
statement in the second prayer decision is 
“of value only as academic exercises.” 

There is an old saying, “What you do 
thunders so loud I can’t hear what you say.” 
Curiously enough the American people, as 
well as all of us who disagree with them, 
stand accused by the opposition of not hav- 
ing read the prayer decisions. The real dif- 
ficulty, of course, lies in the fact that the op- 
position may have read but it certainly has 
not understood the decisions. In the amicus 
curiae brief of the 20 State attorneys general 
to which we make reference above there is 
this further passage: 

“If the voluntary recitation of this non- 
denominational prayer recited in public 
schools is unconstitutional, then it should 
logically follow that the public acknowledg- 
ment of and prayer to Almighty God must 
be banished from all governmental func- 
tions.” 

What the prayer decisions do clearly is to 
explode a bomb with a deadly fallout. From 
these decisions, unless we now reverse them 
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emphatically through a constitutional 
amendment, must develop an irradiation 
which goes to the very marrow of the bone 
of those long traditions of public reverence 
which have for so many decades distin- 
guished our peopie. 

Mr. Justice Stewart expressed it well when, 
in dissenting from the second prayer deci- 
sion, he said that by it “religion is placed 
at an artificial and state-created disadvan- 
tage.” 

To the prayer hearings of the Senate Judi- 
clary Committee in 1962 (at p. 18 of the 
report thereof) Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
of New York, made this wise comment: 
“While I would like to limit the Court's de- 
Cision as narrowly as possible, I cannot avoid 
the apprehension that it has put a new gloss 
on the first amendment under which every 
Public or governmental manifestation of 
kinship with religion will be in jeopardy.” 
In its excellent editorial on June 28, 1963, the 
Catholic Free Press, weekly of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Worcester, Mass., noted: 


“DAM IS BROKEN 


“As we suspected when the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision * * the dam is 
broken and the flood has begun. This week 
the Los Angeles affiliate of the American 
Civil Liberties Union filed suit in superior 
court in Los Angeles to have the phrase ‘un- 
der God’ stricken from the pledge of alle- 
glance to the fag. * There seems little 
doubt about the intentions of the secularists, 
humanists, and atheists in following up their 
recent victories with attempts to drive all 
vestiges of God and religion out of Ameri- 
Can public life. * * * The Supreme Court 
henceworth will find it most difficult to re- 
treat from the present course it has set for 
itself." (See also app. item No. 3.) 

Not only does the record show a widening 
confusion in local school districts as to what 
is and what is not permitted in terms of the 
two prayer decisions but, clearly, those who 
Would force an end to every instance of pub- 
lic reverence now use these two decisions 
as precedent, as basis for new attacks. 

Speaking for His Eminence Francis Cardi- 
Nal Spellman, Roman Catholic archbishop 
of New York in re the first prayer decision, 
Attorney Lawrence Cusack called it “a grave 
error in judicial judgment, a decision out of 
line with the conscience and religious herit- 
age of the American people and one which 
foreshadows an ominous trend to undermine 
Cherished traditions of this Nation 
The decision has a significance that goes far 
beyond the legal issue involved.” 

Speaking to the second prayer decision, 
the Reverend Walter G. J. Hards, an Episco- 
Pal rector from Baltimore, Md., said in a 
Magnificent sermon to his congregation on 
June 23, 1963: 

“On the basis of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion I can see no logical stopping place ex- 
cept the complete eradication of God from 
Our Government and all its agencies. * * * 
The decision of the Supreme Court is not 
antireligious in itself, but in its implica- 
tions, it encloses religion and in the long 
Tun will tend to stifle it.” 

In short, as our Washington, D.C., repre- 
Sentative expressed it in his address to the 

e Society of Law and Govern- 
ment at Boston College on February 3, 1964: 

“We are convinced that the return of 
Prayer and Bible reading to the public class- 
Toom is one of the great imperatives before 
the American Nation today. This for two 
Principal reasons. First, because the prac- 
tice itself is important and the need for it 
no less and, if anything, greater than it was 
when our fathers introduced it in this de- 
mocracy. Second, because its denial is a 
major step in a series of steps, de facto taken 
and de jure now probable, which if not 
reversed must lead logically to the elimina- 
tion of every surviving instance of public 
reverence among us.” 
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It has been Claimed that human ingenuity 
as represented in the Congress of the United 
States will be able to come up with no lan- 
guage adequate to the complexity of opinion 
as to how a prayer amendment should read. 
We cannot believe that the overwhelming 
determination of the American people is 
beyond the capacity of the Congress to ex- 
press. Obviously care must be taken, great 
care with language. But the paramount, 
overriding and urgent fact here is not seman- 
tics but a clear popular mandate. It is no 
longer at this late date a question of whether 
or not an amendment is proposed to the 
American people, ‘That stage is long since 
passed. What is controlling here is that an 
amendment must be proposed to the people 
for their sovereign decision, What we must 
find here with prayer and the multiplied 
wisdom of the Congress is what Bishop Pike 
calls so expertly “the middle way.” (See 
app. item No. 6.) We shall require, as best 
we may, to phrase an amendment which 
will meet the situation, even though of nec- 
essity some of the edges of that amendment 
must remain somewhat indistinct. For the 
rest, we are willing, and we suspect most of 
the Congress is willing, to place the event 
in the good, sure hands of the people them- 
selves in their several communities. And, 
in any case, suppose the converse were true 
and because of the language difficulty no 
effect is given to this overwhelming man- 
date. What a tragedy it would be if for 
want of a reasonable consensus of the vast 
majority of Americans with the majority of 
their elected legislators as to language reli- 
gion were to remain a stranger in the public 
classroom and, increasingly, in all public 
ceremonial and institutions. Surely with 
His help who sustained our fathers we shall 
find the words which will accomplish the 
purpose for which the American people, as 
seldom before in history, have come knock- 
ing at the doors of this Congress. That 
such words will suit all Americans is, of 
course, an impossibility. That they will 
restore our cherished “middle way,” and 
thus suit the great majority of our fellow 
citizens who support a prayer amendment 
we feel is completely within the reach of 
human intelligence “under God.“ 

The difficulty over wording a precise 
amendment, though real, must not be per- 
mitted to obscure the substance of the man- 
date now before the Congress from an over- 
whelming majority of the Nation. The Con- 
gress has wrestled with controversy before. 
In this case awareness of the traditional 
“middle way” with which we have always in 
the past approached these matters can pro- 
vide important guidance, 

We support in the name of citizens of 
many faiths and political persuasions across 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts the 
Becker amendment. We will, however, rely 
on the collective wisdom of this committee 
to suggest a final wording. We think this 
wording must meet three conditions. The 
Becker amendment in our judgment does 
meet them and we would strongly hope that 
the ultimate language of the committee will 
very closely follow if not repeat the language 
in that proposal. Our conditions are these: 

(a) The amendment must restore the 
right of voluntary prayer and Bible reading 
to the public classroom as that right existed 
prior to June 25, 1962. 

(b) The amendment must remove for- 
ever the threat of possible judicial denial 
from other instances of public reverence, 
such as chaplains. the motto “Under God” 
restoring these instances also to the firm se- 
curity they enjoyed in our national life prior 
to June 25, 1962. 

(c) The amendment must, as has been our 
practice for more than a century and a 
half prior to June 25, 1962, return to State 
and local communities the right finally to 
determine specific’ procedures in this as in 
other educational matters. 
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We are strongly opposed to the inclusion 
of the word “nondenominational” in quali- 
fication of the word “prayer” in section 1 of 
House Joint Resolution 693. Here, again, it 
becomes a question of the middle way, of 
bringing to bear the best possible human 
ingenuity on a very difficult problem. While 
there would, prima facie, seem to be grounds 
for including “nondenominational” as a 
qualifier for prayer. There are more com- 
pelling grounds for leaving the term prayer“ 
unqualified. The first of these reasons is 
that, as has often been said here, it is not 
the business of the Congress or of a consti- 
tutional amendment to suggest to States 
and local educational authorities the pos- 
sibility of a particular type of prayer but 
only the possibility of prayer itself relying, 
as we do in all similar cases, on the native 
commonsense of the American people to do 
the rest. The second, and more urgent rea- 
son for leaving House Joint Resolution 693 
exactly as it presently appears in re the term 
prayer.“ is that the inclusion of the word 
“nondenominational" would in fact put us 
right back where we started from. Instead 
of knocking out public reverence as “estab- 
lishment,” if its past performance is any 
guide to its future decisions, the Supreme 
Court would base itself on the ambiguity of 
the word “nondenominational” and one by 
one we would be submitted to the very same 
denial of public reverence against which the 
American people are right now so wonder- 
fully engaged. 

We make one further suggestion in the 
matter of wording. Since some fear has been 
expressed that passage of the Becker amend- 
ment might operate to deny practices not 
specifically enumerated in it, we suggest the 
committee might wish to consider adding a 
section 4 to it, in the nature of a savings 
clause, This section might read: 

“Sec. 4. The enumeration of any prac- 
tice or procedure herein shall not be deemed 
to prohibit any other practice or procedure 
involving the recognition of God or a Su- 
preme Being which, on the date of ratifi- 
cation of this article was followed or in 
being under the laws of any State or of the 
United States.” 


We come next to certain objections which 
have been advanced against the peoples’ 
amendment for public prayer. It has been 
said that no proposed amendment will solve 
all existing and potential problems in 
church-state relationships and that, there- 
fore, no amendment at all should be pro- 
posed to the people. This argument would 
be incredible but for the fact that some re- 
sponsible persons seem to hold it. Incredi- 
ble because human ence as a whole, 
and certainly the legislative experience of 
this Nation, teams with examples to the 
contrary. We wonder if the Congress has in 
fact ever passed a legislative act in any im- 
portant topical area which has totally ex- 
hausted the reach of the said topic. We 
wonder too if the human race had waited to 
act in matters of vital importance to our 
collective development until it had come up 
with one final answer to all the questions 
involved in those matters, whether we would 
now be much farther along than the Flint- 
stones. Take civil rights, for instance, or 
the war on poverty, or the matter of Gov- 
ernment-in-education. Proposed pieces of 
legislation in all these matters do not total- 
ly solve the instant problem. Ought we then 
refrain from any law because each law is 
something less than exhaustive and totally 
definitive? Besides, we suspect there is more 
than meets the eye in some of these ob- 
jections. The question of church-state re- 
lationships is a vast and enduring question 
in these United States. It has perplexed the 
Nation from the start. Happily, as Bishop 
Pike has phrased it, we had up to the first 
prayer decision discovered a middle way“ 
which had worked well. But still no single 
conference, no single act of legislation can 
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do the entire job of once and for all speci- 
fying all these relationships at every level 
and in every detail. Neither should any 
single proposal be penalized because it does 
only part of the job. To wait for someone 
to come down again from Mount Sinai with 
a total answer to such questions is to wait 
forever. The committee will be well familiar 
with a device which is occasionally—we un- 
derstand—used on this Hill to kill a legis- 
lative proposal. The committee, with all due 
deference, will have heard the term “refer it 
to the committee. So used, the meaning is 
simply that by burying a proposal in lengthy 
hearings or even by removing it from hear- 
ings altogether we in effect kill that proposal. 
We are convinced that at least some of the 
objection to the Becker amendment along 
these lines is based on the hope that the net 
effect will be to refer it to committee and 
thus kill it. : 

It has been said that the Court may change 
its mind and that we should be patient. 
This again, if it were not here and there 
espoused by some responsible persons, would 
be incredible. Membership in the Court has 
not materially changed since the prayer de- 
cisions were handed down. These decisions, 
in any case, laid down certain fundamental 
principles. These principles are very seri- 
ously wrong. These principles push a deadly 
radiation into the very marrow of the bone 
of all public reverence in these United States. 
We cannot relax in any sophomoric assurance 
that the Court will change its mind. Those 
who tell us walt would surely have said to 
little Dutch Peter, “Wait, don’t put your 
finger in the dike, it’s only a little hole; 
wait, perchance the hole may fill itself in.” 
Or, to put it more dramatically, they would 
say to the man with a pistol pointed at his 
head, “Wait, don't get excited; your adversary 
may decide not to pull the trigger.” We play 
a game of Russian roulette with religion in 
America today. No one can say for sure 
which practice of public reverence will next 
take the fatal shot. To tell the American 
people, “Wait, don't get excited, the Court 
may not apply its reiterated principle to this 
or that instance is sheer naivete.” Again, 
with due deference to those who sincerely 
advance such an objection, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that the great bulk of the 
objection comes from sources which are con- 
cerned to defeat any prayer amendment 
whatsoever. The incubus of the prayer de- 
cisions is precisely that while they stand on 
the books no practice of public reverence is 
safe. Those who have read the decisions but 
not understood them contend that they are 
narrow, that they don't do any more than 
rule out a little prayer. In fact, while they 
stand, we can be sure of nothing in the area 
of public reverence. Our answer to objec- 
tors who contend that such reverence is not 
disturbed, that it is completely compatible 
with the prayer decisions, is perhaps best 
expressed in the language Mr. Lincoln used 
(Galesburg, Hl., October 13, 1858) in answer- 
ing a similar contention by Judge Douglas 
in re the Dred Scott decision: 

“It is a presumption impossible in the do- 
main of thought. It is precisely no other 
than the putting of that most unphilosophi- 
cal proposition that two bodies may occupy 
the same space at the same time. The Dred 
Scott decision covers the whole ground, and 
while it occupies it, there is no room even 
for the shadow of a starved pigeon to oc- 
cupy the same ground.” 

It has been said that there are respon- 
sible editorials and men of religion who op- 
pose the Becker amendment. We respect 
honest differences of opinion. But we recall 
the very interesting comment of one con- 
gressional witness Mr. WIDNALL, of New 
Jersey, before this committee on the morn- 
ing of April 24, last. The gentleman said 
that he had been visited by six clergymen 
from his district who were opposed to the 
Becker amendment. He added that a survey 
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had been made at his instance of their 
parishes and the conclusion was clear—they 
simply did not represent their congregations. 
The pastor of one of the largest Baptist 
churches in Worcester, Mass., has told us 
that while he himself did not favor amend- 
ing the Constitution to reverse the Court's 
prayer decisions at least two-thirds of his 
people opposed those decisions. Nor has the 
mail which pours into Congress, a very good 
deal of which must come from church- 
affiliated persons, given any indication that 
those who come here claiming to speak 
for local or national church groups indeed 
have the backing of their own people. We 
say quite frankly that isolated leaders and 
isolated editorials against the backdrop of 
the expressed will of the massive majority 
of Americans simply cannot be interpreted 
as speaking for either the Nation nor, at least 
in some cases, for the organization itself in 
terms of the people who make it up at the 
grassroots level. 

What must be going on here, If every indi- 
cation we have of the public pulse is ac- 
curate, is that while this committee will 
listen and perhaps has already listened to 
a number of generals who oppose the peoples’ 
amendment for public prayer, they may in 
many cases be generals without armies. We 
submit the following items in evidence of 
what we feel could be symptomatic of a wide 
pattern across America: 

(1) Resolution of the South Carolina Con- 
ference on the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
Tist annual session at Greer, S. C. (ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, Apr. 8, 1964, p. 8051) : 

“Whereas successive actions of the Su- 
preme Court, occasioned by the persistent 
appeals of atheists and agnostics seem to 
indicate a growing inclination to ban from 
public life all worship of God, in however 
terms, and all recognition of Him: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That this conference * * * re- 
spectfully petitions our legislative leaders to 
discover for us and for the great God-fearing 
majority of our people some adequate redress 
from the above-described disability. We pre- 
sume that such may require a constitutional 
amendment.” 

(ii) On March 26, 1964, an article appeared 
in the News and Courier of Charleston, S. O., 
under the heading: “Area Baptists Back 
Proposal To Allow School Bible Reading.” It 
read in part: 

“Local Baptist ministers generally are in 
favor of the [prayer] amendment despite a 
recent announcement from the Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs. * * * Approval 
of the Becker amendment was * * * given by 
Dr. Hamrick [pastor of Charleston's First 
Baptist Church] and by other Baptist 
ministers and congregations in the Charles- 


ton area. Members of the Rutledge 


Avenue Baptist Church unanimously adopted 
a resolution last night which disapproves 
and denounces the invalid action of the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 31, 1964, pp. 
6455, 6456.) 

(ili) An article appeared in the Bedford 
(Va.) Bulletin-Democrat January 16, 1964, 
under the heading, “Quaker Baptist Protests 
Court's Prayer Decision: 

“One of Bedford County’s oldest Baptist 
churches has taken issue with the Supreme 
Court ruling of early last year * * * [and] 
voted disapproval of the action II. e., in sup- 
port of the Court] of the Baptist General 
Association of Virginia. * * Several Bed- 
ford County ministers and delegates who at- 
tended the II. e., association] meeting said 
they did not recall this resolution having 
been presented and said they would have 
voted against it.” 

It has been said by some who purport to be 
friends of religion in the public mores of 
the Nation that while its goal may be prop- 
er the Becker amendment is a wrong means 
toward that goal. We ask those who thus 
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hesitate in that strange land where, for want 
of the courage of decision, men can speak 
out of two sides of their mouths at the 
same time—we ask them, what other means 
is there which can effectively and perma- 
nently do the job which must be done? And 
if they reply—amendment, si, Becker 
amendment, non—two things in our judg- 
ment of the situation must follow. Either 
they use their attack supposedly on one 
possible wording of amendment to disguise 
what is, in fact, their opposition to any 
amendment at all, or they have no really 
valid alternative at this point but to descend 
from their splendid editorial detachment, 
roll up their sleeves, move in here and help 
us, help you, come up with a better word- 
ing. It is simply not enough for friends of 
religion in public life to stand absent from 
this critical debate on semantic grounds 
only. If they are sincere, let not alone 
their sometimes honest caution reverberate 
through the land but let them bring courage 
also to this great task. Now is no time for 
any of the Achilles of American religion to 
sulk in their tents. Now is the time, if 
ever in our history, when the counsel of 
every honest American is needed right here 
in this committee chamber to assist you 
in writing the best possible text for a prayer 
amendment. 

It has been sald that we smear our opposi- 
tion as being anti-God. May we say, in 
passing, that this committee has already 
been treated to an experience in samearing— 
directed, however, not by but rather against 
us. We do not, of course, smear anyone. 
But the primary and inevitable presumption 
in our position is that the two prayer de- 
cisions do give ald and comfort to the ene- 
mies of religion in American life and that, 
while many among our opponents are whol- 
Iy honorable men, their reading of the de- 
cisions 18 y inaccurate. And the 
net result of their mistaken support, coupled 
with the support of men dedicated against 
religion, must, if successful, seriously widen 
the chasm between God and the public life 
of the American people. We respect the 
possibility of honesty in error but against 
the error itself our stand is uncompromis- 
ing, and unapologetic. 

Seldom in their history have the people 
of these United States been as rightfully 
indignant about any matter as they are 
about this. We stand at a peculiarly critical 
moment. The whole issue of the responsive- 
ness of the Congress to the will of the people 
is at stake here. There ls, we submit, no 
question but what at this session a prayer 
amendment must be proposed for the judg- 
ment of the American people In their several 
States. There is no question that the pa- 
tience of the Nation, now tried and road- 
blocked for 2 long years, nears exhaustion. 
To paraphrase Mr. Churchill, seldom in his- 
tory have so many waited so long for so much 
from so few. 

The decision rests now in your hands. As 
we look Sack from these hearings our eter- 
nal gratitude in the name of the people of 
Massachusetts goes out to all who have 
helped in the long hard fight for a people's 
amendment for public prayer. We are espe- 
cially grateful to those Congressmen and 
their staffs who have, early and late, joined 
with the people in the fight. We are grateful 
to those local officials and State legislators 
who have sustained the fight. More than 
anything else we say a word of thanks to 
Congressman FRANK J. Becker and his in- 
spired staff without whose continuing dedi- 
cation we would not have come to this point. 
There is no finer tribute to any Member of 
Congress than the one which now moves to- 
ward Congressman Becxer—that the people's 
amendment for public prayer must in the 
history of our Nation stand forever in closest 
association with his name. 

We invite, finally, on this committee the 
Lord's blessing and guidance as you keep 
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here your rendezyous with the American 
People. 
OFFICERS OF MASSACHUSETTS CITIZENS FOR 
PUBLIC PRAYER 


Chairman: Mr. Carl R. Griffin, Jr., teacher, 
Wachusett. Regional High School, Holden. 


Cochairman: Mrs. Charlotte M. Judkins, 
housewife, Rutland, Mass. 

Massachusetts representatives: 

Rev. Dr. Malcolm M. Matheson, D.D., pas- 
tor. Chestnut Street Congregational Church. 
Worcester, Mass. (president. Worcester Area 
Council of Churches). 

Rey. Stephen Tucker, pastor, Bethany Con- 
fregational Church, Worcester, Mass. (past 
President, Worcester Ministerial Association). 

Secretary: Mrs. Chester Oliver, Jr., instruc- 
tor in Christian doctrine, St. Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Rutland, Mass. 


APPENDIX 


1. Resolution adopted by the National 
Conference of State Governors, 54th annual 
Meeting, Hershey, Pa., July 3, 1962. This 
resolution was adopted by overwhelming ma- 
jority as was a similar resolution adopted 
Qt the 55th annual meeting in 1963: 

“Whereas the recent majority opinion of 
the U.S, Supreme Court in the New York 
School prayer case has created far-reaching 
misunderstanding as to the Nation's faith 
and dependence in God; and 

“Whereas the Governors assembled at the 
54th annual Governors’ conference acknowl- 
edge their dependence upon God and the 
Power of prayer to Him; and 

“Whereas the power of prayer has sus- 
tained man throughout our history and pro- 
vided the moral foundation for our great 
Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governors’ conference 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
Propose an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States that will make clear 
and beyond challenge the acknowledgment 
by our Nation and people of their faith in 
God and permit the free and voluntary par- 
ticipation in prayer in our public schools.” 
2. The National Catholic Youth Organiza- 
n: 

“New Tonk. — The National Catholic Youth 
Organization called on all local CYO groups 
in the country for active efforts to amend the 
US. Constitution to permit the traditional 
tight of prayer in the public schools. 

Preservation of the right of public prayer 
in the public schools’ seemed to become an 
informal slogan sweeping the 4-day conven- 
tion attended by * * * young people from 
au parts of the Nation, as well as many 
Priests, religious, and lay leaders. 

“The youths said in their resolution that 
they were seeking a prayer amendment in 
View of recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
and followup actions by many State depart- 
ments of education, as well as local authori- 
tles not only removing any form of prayer, 
but all aspects of religiots respect or ob- 
Servance.” (The Catholic Pree Press, weekly 
of the Roman Catholic diocese of Worcester, 
Mass., Nov. 22, 1963, p. 3.) 

3. An editorial entitled “24th Amend- 
ment“ (the Catholic Free Press, ibid., July 19, 
1963): “It would seem that the only way to 
Stem the tide which threatens to banish 
any reference to God from American public 
Ute is the passage of an amendment to the 
Constitution clarifying the first amendment. 
We are not anxious to see the Constitution 

ome a patchwork, amended each time a 
Brievance cannot be resolved to everyone's 
Satisfaction by the Supreme Court of the 
land. In this instance, however, the impli- 
cation of the High Court's pronouncements 
on the relationship between church and 
State are so patently contrary to the intent 
at the Founding Fathers that a clarification 
by the people seems in order. We applaud 
the gesture of the several Senators and Con- 
Fressmen who have filed resolutions in the 
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Congress requesting that a prayer amend- 
ment be made to the Constitution. Pro- 
ponents. of a prayer amendment are all 
agreed on one basic principle—that the 
Founding Fathers never intended to identify 
the separation of church and state with the 
separation of God from state.” 

4. A statement on behalf of His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman by Lawrence X. 
Cusack, attorney, Roman Catholic archdio- 
cese of New York (see record of hearings be- 
fore Senate Judiciary Committee, July 26 
and August 2, 1962, at p. 140 ff.); “The 
Court has misread history and misconcelved 
and applied a great constitutional prin- 
ciple. * * * [This decision] was unrealistic, 
extreme, and doctrinaire. * * * In legal 
effect the decision amounted to no more 
than a declaration that a particular prayer 
composed by a particular State body could 
not be officially sponsored for use in the pub- 
lic schools of a particular State. But, in 
practical effect * * the decision has a sig- 
nificance that goes far beyond the legal 
issue involved. * * * I submit the one sure, 
effective, and early solution is an amendment 
to our Constitution which would remedy the 
result of the regents prayer case by correct- 
ing the Court's misreading of the no-estab- 
lishment clause.” 

5. A statement of President Henry P. van 
Dusen, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City (New York Times, July 7, 
1963): “Clearly the significance of this new 
Le. the second prayer] decision does not lie 
in the proscription of somewhat perfunctory 
exercises of prayer and Bible reading. * * * 
It lies at a far deeper and more basic level 
and at two points, one retrospective, the 
other prospective: on the one hand, in its 
radical recasting of the intent and meaning 
of the Constitution; on the other hand, in 
its possible anticipation of far more drastic 
and fundamental reversal of the historic and 
established practices of National, State, and 
local governments in this country with re- 
spect to religion. * * * The corollary in 
both law and logic of the Supreme Court's 
recent interdictions is inescapable; prohibi- 
tion of the affirmative recognition and col- 
laboration by government at all levels with 
all organs of religion in all relationships and 
circumstances. A consistent application of 
such a would involve a revolution in 
the Nation’s habitual practice in the matter 
of religion. * * * Nothing less than this is 
at stake. Is that the authentic will of the 
American people?” 

6. A statement of His Excellency James A. 
Pike, bishop, Episcopal diocese of California, 
to hearings before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, July 26, and August 1962 at page 51 
ff. of the report of hearings; The American 
approach to relationship of religion to the 
Nation has steered clear of church-state un- 
ion on the one hand and secularization of 
public life on the other. We have, unlike 
countries which have chosen these other 
ways, steered a middle course reflected in vir- 
tually all aspects of our public life, including 
our schools. * * * The logic of the Court’s 
decision would make it unlikely that any 
vestige of the middle way would survive. The 
proponents and the Court itself sincerely 
beleve it would be a neutrality toward re- 
ligion. But godless institutions are no more 
neutral than godly ones. There is no neu- 
trality possible here because if you leave out 
this dimension in our schools and public in- 
stitutions, then you have an image of a world 
view which one could describe as men and 
things without God, time and history without 
eternity. * * * The result is secularism, 
whether by intent or by default. I am not 
implying for a moment that the proponents 
or supporters of the decision of the Supreme 
Court intentionally wish an atheistic result. 
Nevertheless, when it is by default we simply 
cut off the whole spiritual dimension of life, 
and without even a reference to it. What 
we have left is actually a secularist view of 
life, Secularism is a faith any American is 
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entitled to hold. But there Is no reason why, 
in our public institutions, it should be im- 
posed upon all of us, any more than the 
school prayer should have been imposed upon 
the pupils whose parents wished them to 
withstand. * * * We have somehow in our 
tradition chosen this middle way, a kind of 
muddling through, in these things. I think 
we can rely pretty much on the way things 
work out. * * * In other words, in this 
middle way approach (and this describes the 
way of a number of our American ways of 
doing things outside of the church-state 
field), it is not possible to tie up absolutely 
everything. * am not so much urging 
that everybody get with it now and adopt this 
prayer as I am to leaving the freedom to the 
local authorities and States to work these 
things out in a sensible way.“ 

7. A statement by Dean Erwin M. Gris- 
wold, of Harvard Law School, University of 
Utah Law School, February 28, 1963: “It is 
perfectly true that the first amendment for- 
bade Congress to pass any law ‘respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof,” These are great 
provisions. But to say that they 
that all traces of religion be kept out of any 
sort of public activity is sheer invention. 
Does our deep-seated tolerance of all re- 
ligions—or, to the same extent, of no re- 
ligion—require that we give up all religious 
observance in public activities? Why should 
it? It certainly never occurred to the 
founders that it would. It is hardly likely 
that it was entirely accidental that these 
questions did not even come before the 
Court in the first 150 years of our consti- 
tutional history * * * concerning right of 
minority children to withdraw from the 
prayer exercise. It is said that this is bad, 
because it sets [them] apart from other chil- 
dren. But is this the way it should be looked 
at? The child of a nonconforming or a mi- 
nority group is, to be sure, different in his 
beliefs, That is what it means to be a 
member of a minority. Is it not desirable 
and educational for him to learn and ob- 
serve this, in the atmosphere of the school. 
And is it not desirable that * * * he ex- 
periences and learns the fact that his dif- 
ference is tolerated and accepted? No com- 
pulsion is put upon him. He need not 
participate. But he, too, has the opportu- 
nity to be tolerant. He allows the majority 
of the group to follow their own tradition, 
perhaps coming to understand and to re- 
spect what they feel ts significant to them.” 

8. An editorial appearing in the Boston 
Pilot, official organ of the Roman Catholic 
archdiocese of Boston and published in the 
Boston Globe, June 18, 1963: 

“ALL PUBLIC LIFE AFFECTED 

“The Supreme Court, in the Lord's Prayer 
and Bible ruling, has continued along a path 
unhappily familiar to all from its earlier de- 
cisions. The same tedious arguments em- 
phasizing the establishment of religion 
clause are brought forth to support a posi- 
tion which turns its back on the total Ameri- 
can tradition and outlaws the present prac- 
tices of 39 States. 

“Let us suppose that the Lord's Prayer 
and the Bible are excluded from the Ameri- 
can public schools for precisely the reasons 
given by the Supreme Court. What is the 
next step? Clearly, all other expressions of 
religion in public life must now be deleted. 
Let us not wait for them to come up case 
by case, but in one single gesture let them 
be suppressed. 

“It may take the Court a long time to come 
to the full unders of what its deci- 
sion means, but by that time the American 
public may make some decisions of its own. 
In democratic life the tyranny of the few 
is always a temporary victory; it may be un- 
comfortable, but its fortunes will ultimately 
be reversed.” 

9. A statement by Dr. Charles Wesley 
Lowry in his book “To Pray or Not To Pray,” 
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the University Press of Washington, D.C., 
1311 G Street NW., 1963: "This * is a 
very radical decision. It marks a turning 
point in our history. It adds up to a major 
revolution. The question is, Is religious neu- 
trality not as between churches and sects, 
but as between religion and irreligion, God 
and no-God, the American position? * * It 
is here that I feel we have fallen into a 
morass of deep contradiction. But this is 
for Americans as a whole to say. They can 
either say Amen to what has now happened 
or—since the power is in the people—they 
can insist that the Supreme Court look more 
steadily at our tradition; or, if necessary, 
that the Constitution state precisely what 
the American position is.” 

10. “Commentaries on. the Constitution,” 
Justice Joseph Story (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mar. 11, 1964, p. 4837): “Probably at this 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, and 
of the amendment now under consideration, 
the general, if not the universal sentiment 
in America was that Christianity ought to 
receive encouragement from the state so far 
as was not incompatible with the. private 
rights of conscience and the freedom of 
religious worship. An attempt to level all 
religions, and to make it a matter of state 
policy to hold all in utter Indifference, would 
have created universal disapprobation, if not 
universal indignation.” 

11. “Principles of Constitutional Law,” 
Thomas Cooley (ibid.): “The establishment 
of religion is meant the setting up or recog- 
nition of a state church or at least the con- 
ferring upon one church of special favors and 
advantages which are denied to others. It 
was never intended by the Constitution that 
government should be prohibited from rec- 
ognizing religion—where it might be done 
without drawing any invidious distinctions 
between different religious beliefs, organiza- 
tions, or sects.” 

12. “The Right to Pray,” an editorial by 
David Lawrence, US. News & World Report, 
March 2, 1964: “Plainly a constitutional 
amendment has become absolutely neces- 
sary to clear up the confusion that has 
arisen as a result of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States banning 
prayer in the public schools. * * * The 
value of prayer once a week in a church, 
where the attendance covers all ages and 
large numbers is not as great as the every- 
day impact of prayer on the minds of chil- 
dren of the same age in a small classroom. 
„The importance of prayer in the 
schoolroom is primarily that it is strength- 
ened by group psychology and that it is an 
everyday rather than a once-a-week stimu- 
lus to better living. * * * Certainly an 
individual may pray in silence, but the 
benefit of articulation by the group is then 
lost. * * * The problem has been too long 
neglected, Early action is as vital as the 
war on poverty or the war on crime.” 

13, A statement by His Eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Boston, Mass., as reported in the 
Boston Herald, June 18, 1963: 

“Cardinal Cushing called it II. e. the second 
prayer decision] a great Lt? ee 
There is nothing we can do about it but 
to have an amendment to the Constitution 
relative to the reading of this masterpiece of 
literature in our public school. It could be 
that many of the judges of the Supreme 
Court think likewise, but, in accordance with 
their interpretation of this particular phase 
of the Constitution relative to the separation 
of church and state, they have followed their 
own consciences. 

“ ‘Nevertheless there are many outstanding 
lawyers of this country who do not agree 
with them and there are millions of citizens 
who are of the same mind. 

The United States, it seems to me, is no 
longer what we loved to call, this Nation 
under God. 

We should have an amendment to clarify 
the church-state relationship.“ 
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14. On the 19th of April last, Patriots’ Day 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
more than 1,000 citizens of central Massa- 
chusetts signed petitions backing a peoples’ 
amendment for public prayer. These peti- 
tions, gathered largely through the efforts of 
Mr. and Mrs, Chandler Creedon, of Shrews- 
bury, Mass, are herewith presented for 
enumeration in the record of these hearings. 

15. A statement by Rev. Dr. D. Elton True- 
blood, professor of philosophy at Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind. (in Presbyterian Life, 
issue of May 1964): 

“This is a ruling which affects deeply the 
whole of American life and represents a 
radical change in the cultural pattern in 
many parts of the Nation Ip. i4].* * * 
What is disturbing is not the decisions made 
so much as the reason given for the de- 
cision. The ultimate reason is a doctrine of 
neutrality. Whatever the Court may have 
intended, this doctrine if taken seriously 
creates a new establishment, a secular estab- 
lishment. Instead of taking a neutral stand 
as between various religions, the Court rules, 
in the Baltimore problem, in favor of an 
atheist claim Ip. 15]. * * * What we face 
* * + is actually the tyranny of a minority. 
I am opposed as anyone could be to any re- 
ligious establishment, but I doubt seriously 
if that is the clear and present danger on our 
contemporary scene Ip. 15] * * * Let us 
see what absolute or unqualified neutrality 
must involve: 

1. It must forbid governmental recogni- 
tion of Christmas. 

2. It must forbid Thanksgiving. 

“3, It must forbid opening legislature with 
prayer. 

“4. It must forbid the governmental ap- 
pointment of military chaplains. 

“It is hard to know where to begin and 
where to stop” (p. 37). 

In short they [i.e. the prayer decisions] 
propose a form of segregation, something 
really novel as far as American civilization 
is concerned. But no vital faith has ever 
been willing to settle for such segregation. 
The purpose of any faith which understands 
itself is to penetrate all of life” (p. 37). 


McNamara Optimism Not Enough in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Daily Panta- 
graph, a leading newspaper in my dis- 
trict. - 

Indeed, MeNamara's Optimism Not 
Enough in Vietnam.” This expresses 
the views of the people I represent. It 
expresses my views. And I believe it ex- 
presses the views of the vast majority of 
the American people. 

We want the facts. We want to know 
the precise situation in Vietnam, and 
what we intend to do about it. We want 
a definitive policy. 

The editorial follows: 

McNamara Optimism Not ENovcH IN 

VIETNAM 

Perhaps President Johnson can't spare 
anyone else to go to South Vietnam to size 
up the situation. But his announcement 
that Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
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will make his sixth inspection trip to that 
troubled area doesn’t stir up much enthusi- 
asm here, and we doubt if it does in Saigon. 
McNamara has been quite consistently wrong 
in his optimistic appraisals of the situation. 

Just 2 years ago this month he made his 
first visit and left saying he felt tremendous- 
ly encouraged. Conditions continued to 
worsen, 

In July of that year he went to Hawaii 
for a conference on South Vietnam, his sec- 
ond to that island in a series that ran to five, 
all to appraise the Saigon situation. He left 
that one admitting that victory in South 
Vietnam might “take years rather than 
months.” The internal strife over Buddhist 
monks developed soon after this visit. 

In September 1963, McNamara and Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor were back in Vietnam. Their 
report this time was: “We are winning out 
there“ and “things are progressing very well 
on both the military and political fronts.” 
Two months later President Ngo Dinh Diem 
and his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, were assas- 
sinated in an internal upheaval. 

In December 1963, Mr. McNamara was back 
in Saigon. He came away optimistic. Back 
he went in March of this year after a second 
governmental overthrow. This time he con- 
cluded “The path to victory may be hard.” 

Mr. McNamara is not alone in his an- 
nounced optimism, <As Vice President in 
1961, Lyndon Johnson toured the area and 
was carried away with enthusiasm for prog- 
ress there. He made 16 impromptu speeches 
and even compared Diem with the leadership 
prowess of Winston Churchill. 

There is, of course, a recognition in Wash- 
ington that the psychological factor looms 
large in Vietnam. These optimistic reports 
are intended to buck up the Vietnamese who 
are woefully weak on the will to fight on. 

This country has poured $5 billion in aid 
into South Vietnam in 8 years. We have 
18,000 troops there and 220 Americans have 
been killed, 

There has been no lack of supplies. News- 
men on the spot say there is nothing wrong 
with battle plans. The plans just don't get 
put into operation. 

Some of the top Pulitzer awards in jour- 
nalism went to reporters who have been cov- 
ering the Vietnam operation. They have not 
been seeing the situation as has Mr, Mc- 
Namara. Perhaps Mr. Johnson should send 
them along with him on this trip to keep 
his inspection in perspective. 

Continued optimistic reports on a war 
that obviously is going very badly don’t 
seem to stiffen the backbone of the Viet- 
namese, and they will weaken American de- 
sire to continue the struggle. 


It’s time for the harsh truth. 


The Supreme Court and Our Heritage of 
Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, some people 
have said that the Supreme Court de- 
cision on prayer in the public schools 
confirmed rather than changed the in- 
tent of the first amendment. I do not 
believe this to be the case, for certainly 
it changed practices which have been in 
effect since the very founding of our 
Republic. To further confirm these 
traditions which the Supreme Court 
ruling upset, under unanimous consent, 
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I insert the following letter which I re- 
Ceived from Mrs. Rose Giltner, of 
Galena, Mo., a former patient and still 
Close friend. 

I do not believe this prayer was any 
More “State sponsored than the 22-word 
prayer in the State of New York” which 
the Supreme Court ruled unconstitu- 
tional and for this prayer to be re- 
Membered some 44 years later indicates 
that it also has a profound effect on the 
Students who participated. 

The letter follows: 

GALENA, Mo. 

Dear Sm: When I was a little girl attend- 
ing public school (about 1920) our teacher 
Was also & Protestant minister of a union 
church. 

The following prayer was approved by all 
Parents of all faiths: “Biess us O Lord, our 
President; our Senators, and our Congress- 
men and guide them to do Thy Holy will.” 

And to teach children respect for author- 
ity, the President's picture, the Congressman, 
and the Senators pictures were always hang- 
ing in the schoolroom. We saluted these 
Pictures and sald our prayer. We sang the 
Bood old American songs: “My Old Kentucky 

and so forth, all of which required 
about 10 minutes. 

This delightful old gentleman was a min- 

of good faith; he believed with all of 
heart and soul, and he believed in teaching 
children respect for State officials; and we 
need that right now, 

We were asked to pray in our own way for 
our American officials at night before retiring 
asking God to guide them in their judg- 
— and actions; that they may do His 


Thank you, and God love you. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROSE GILTNER. 
P.S. I forgot to mention here that we also 
Saluted the flag and gave the pledge—grade 
and high school. 


Mrs. Eugenie T. McMahon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


. Eugenie McMahon of Norwalk, 
Mother of the late Senator Brien Mc- 


Mus. MCMAHON 

Few women have given the world sons 
Whose wisdom and influence loomed so large 
in their lifetime, and whose vision had so 
Profound an effect on generations to come, 
as Mrs. Eugenie T. McMahon of Norwalk. 
uma, McMahon, who died this week, out- 
ved her great son, Senator Brien McMahon, 

almost 12 years. Time and again during 
ose years came confirmation of the right- 
ness of his adamant stand in favor of civilian 
Control of the atom, at a time when this 
cataclysmic force was in its infancy. 


have inherited a good part of his obsession 
With the danger of nuclear war and his deep 
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concern over methods of controlling the abso- 
lutely annihilating force of the A-bomb. 

The lessons Brien McMahon learned at his 
mother’s knee were reflected in a senatorial 
statesmanship which led to the firm estab- 
lishment of the Nation’s present nuclear 
policy. The progress toward nuclear dis- 
armament made under President Kennedy 
and President Johnson is the outgrowth of 
the principles for which Senator McMahon 
fought. 

In the year of her son's death, 1952, Mrs. 
McMahon was honored as Norwalk's “Woman 
of the Year.” In a very real sense, her 
epitaph might be “One of the world's great 
mothers of this century.” 


The Civil Service System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. 
Speaker, as my colleagues know, I have 
always been deeply interested in helping 
to protect the civil service system of the 
US. Government. Under this system, 
over the years Government has been able 
to attract some of the most outstanding 
citizens in America. Many of these ca- 
reer employees could make more money 
outside of Government; however, they 
are dedicated to their jobs, and every 
American should be grateful for this 
dedication. 

As I have indicated before, I am be- 
coming increasingly concerned that the 
civil service system is being used for 
political purposes. I appeared before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
only last. week to indicate my great con- 
cern over the indiscriminate firing of 
many career employees in the Agency for 
International Development (AID). I 
feel sure that politics is the primary con- 
cern in the firing of some of these 
employees. 

But even more shocking to me was a 
release from the Department of Agricul- 
ture dated May 8, 1964, indicating those 
who would receive that agency’s Distin- 
guished Service Award. The Distin- 
guished Service Award program has long 
been recognized as an appropriate way 
to recognize career employees—that is, 
those who have distinguished themselves 
over a long period of years in Govern- 
ment service. I was very greatly sur- 
prised—and to say the least, shocked— 
to see in the list of those to receive this 
award many political appointees. For 
example: Howard Bertsch, Administra- 
tor of the Farmers Home Administration; 
Kenneth M. Birkhead, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for Congres- 
sional Relations; Dr. Willard W. Coch- 
rane, Director of Agricultural Economics. 
Iam sure he is familiar to most of my col- 
leagues in the Congress. Also, Horace D. 
Godfrey, Administrator, Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service. 

I am not questioning for one moment 
the loyalty and devotion of these political 
appointees. I recognize that some of 
them have been in Government service 
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for a long time at the State and local 
level; however, I am sure that no one 
would argue that these people have been 
brought to Washington by this adminis- 
tration and are recognized by everyone 
as being political appointees. 

This will come as a great shock to 
many of the career people, but I hope 
they will not despair because it will be 
my intention—and I am sure many of my 
colleagues will join me—to do everything 
possible to protect the civil service sys- 
tem so that we can continue to draw into 
the Government service outstanding in- 
dividuals who will devote long and dis- 
tinguished careers to Government serv- 
ice. I hope that this administration will 
put a stop to this business of using the 
civil service system for political gain. 
I hope that the civil servants will not 
despair, because I believe this adminis- 
tration will soon realize that they are 
pia a mistake in destroying this great 
service. 


The Missouri Air National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, a fine edito- 
rial tribute to the important contribution 
by the Missouri Air National Guard to 
our Nation’s security recently appeared 
in the Army newspaper, the Star Presid- 
ian. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include this editorial, by Sfc.. Charles 
S. Hawkins, of the 6th Army Special 


Troops: 
NCO Torics 


(By Sto. Charles S. Hawkins, Headquarters 
Company, 6th Army Special Troops) 


plane and its crew are a part of the Missouri 
Air National Guard. They are on 
leg of a mission that has taken them 
St. Joseph, Mo., to Tachikawa 
Base in Japan and return. 


overwater flights per year are being made by 
the Air Guard's Forces. The crew 
I am riding with tells me that they are mak- 
ing preparation to fly Army troops to Alaska, 
Bermuda, and Puerto Rico this summer. 

Their long mission to Japan required that 
they carry a multiple crew. Some of the men 
are sleeping in canvas seats that pull down 
from the side of the cargo hatch. An alert, 
fresh crew is up front tending to the thou- 
sand details so necessary to keep this huge 
monster boring through the trackless night 
sky to its home base in the Midwest. 

I talked with the aircraft commander, Ma]. 
Charles Martin, and his copilot, Maj. Wil- 
liam Byrd, and find that they are both com- 
bat pilots of World War H. Some of the crew 
members are combat veterans, others are 
young lads who have joined the Guard with 
stars in their eyes. 


al 
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They know that they are doing an im- 
portant job and take a great deal of pride 
in their outfit. Those people who use the 
term weekend warriors” rather scornfully 
should spend a little time with this group. 

I look down and see the flickering lights 
of tiny villages and large cities slide past, 
The shadow of our huge four-motored 
winged mammoth slips silently over the 

, cast there by a moon in a cloud- 
less sky. A sleeping civilian population is 
unaware of the fact that skies overhead are 
crisscrossed with military aircraft carrying 
out missions that contribute to the security 
that keeps their sleep unspoiled by the 
growling of unfriendly aircraft bent on the 
destruction of our way of life. Some planes 
are carrying troops to distant outposts, oth- 
ers carry needed supplies. Somewhere over- 
head a SAC flying command post is on the 
alert. Elsewhere a fighter streaks along on 
an air defense mission. 

Members of the military team are on the 
alert doing the job while the Nation rests. 

Each of us is a member of that team. 
Somewhere, somehow, what we do contrib- 
utes to the welfare of our Nation. We insure 
that our citizens may go to bed at night 
without fear in their hearts. We may be 
Regular Army or Air Force, 2-year draftee, 
obligated or volunteer Reservist, National 
Guard, or Alr National Guard. No matter 
we are all on the same team * * working 
for the same boss * * striving for the 
same goal—peace and security for our people 
and our Nation. 

My flight with members of the Missouri Air 
National Guard brings the single military 
team idea into sharp focus. We are calling 
upon our citizen soldiers and airmen to 
maintain a high level of readiness. They 
are ready to help us face any threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 


New Goods and Services on the Market— 
A Sign of Real Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 17th 
Annual McGraw-Hill Survey of Business 
Plans for New Plant and Equipment re- 
veals that manufacturing companies now 
expect that 15 percent of their sales in 
1967 will be either in completely new 
products or products sufficiently changed 
to be considered new. This is the high- 
est percentage of new products recorded 
in these surveys since McGraw-Hill first 
asked the question in 1956. 

Interestingly, the relationship between 
new products and research and develop- 
ment expenditures is also illuminated by 
the survey. The biggest increases in new 
product sales will be in those industries 
that have been spending the most for 
research and development. 

To those who have said that our econ- 
omy is tired and lagging, I have often 
replied that one of the most significant 
indicators of real and significant eco- 
nomic growth is new goods and services 
onthe market. By this test, our economy 
is surely making an outstanding eco- 
nomic performance. 

Under unanimous consent, I include a 
chart showing new products for a num- 
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ber of industries as a percentage of 1967 
sales in the Recorp at this point. 
New products percent of 1967 sales* 


Percent 
Industry: 

Tron and steel „„ 9 
Nonferrous metals - 13 
Machinery =< soc — 20 
Electrical machinery 16 
Autos, trucks and parts 16 
Pe. ee ee a ee N. A. 

Other transportation equipment 
(ships, railroad equipment) N. A. 
Total transportation equipment 24 
Fabricated metals and instruments- 26 
18 
8 
19 
Stone, clay and glass 14 
Petroleum and coal products = 3 
Food and beverages- -------- ae. 10 
SPORTING Ac can a asset Aaa 15 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 10 
All manufacturing 15 


t Products not produced in 1963. 

N.A—Not available. 

Source: Table VIII, “Sales and New Prod- 
ucts,” 17th Annual McGraw-Hill Survey— 
Business’ Plans for New Plants and Equip- 
ment, 1964-67. 


Remarks of Hon. H. R. Gross on U.S. For- 
eign Policy at Naval Academy Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, some 75 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States were represented at this 
year’s Naval Academy Foreign Affairs 
Conference, April 22 to 25, entitled 
“Problems of U.S. Foreign Policy in the 
European Community.” 

One of the highlights of the confer- 
ence was & panel discussion the evening 
of April 23, the subject of which was 
“Forces That Shape U.S. Foreign Pol- 
icy,” with particular reference to our 
policy in Europe. 

Participating as a member of the panel 
was the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], and I am pleased to 
include the text of his remarks: 

Forces THAT SHAPE US. FOREIGN Porter 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE ro Evrorpe— 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE H. R. Gross 
As I reflect on the vacillating course which 

U.S. foreign policy has followed in recent 

years, I wonder if the title of this evening's 

discussion is not loaded—or, at least, wheth- 
er it doesn't imply something that isn't really 
there. 

When we speak of forces which shape na- 
tional policies, I, for one, associate that term 
with strength, courage, intelligent purpose, 
and consistency. And I must admit, it is 
difficult to find evidence of such characteris- 
tics in the performance of what some are 
Pleased to call our foreign policy. 

There are, of course, a number of external 
factors—Soviet military strength, Western 

ty, European integration, 


European prosperi 
resurgent nationalism, and others—which 


play some part in what we do and what we 
accomplish abroad. Even General De Gaulle, 
by his sturdy determination to advance the 
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national interests of France, belongs in this 
category. x 

These forces, if we are. going to call them 
by that name, certainly affect our perform- 
ance abroad. In recent years, they have chal- 
lenged our national interests and security at 
every turn. At times, they made us spin and 
squirm. They should not, however, deter- 
mine the objectives of our foreign policy. 
We must determine these ourselves, with the 
primary emphasis on advancing the national 
interests and security of the United States 
of America. 

This has not been done—and this is re- 
sponsible for the fact that our foreign policy 
is the laughing stock of altogether too much 
of the world today. The one force which 
has the legitimate right to shape our foreign 
policy—the dictates of our national self- 
interest—is conspicuous by its absence. 

There is, on the other hand, ample evi- 
dence that some neurotic passion for inter- 
national “‘do-goodism” has possessed our for- 
eign policymakers. Only this can explain 
the fact that even those who propose to be 
our friends abroad cannot quite understand 
our policy, its vacillations, and its overall 
result: While some of the needs of our own 
people have gone unanswered, while our 
national debt has skyrocketed, we have con- 
tinued to pour our wealth into every open 
hand overseas whether. it belongs to a truly 
needy person or to some scheming wastrel. 

We have built drinking fountains for 
camels in the Middle East, financed military 
support for “penny-ante"” dictators, built a 
luxury airport where there is no air traffic, 
constructed highways for water buffalo traf- 
fic, and even supplied an air-conditioned 
yacht for a foreign potentate who wants to 
play at being an admiral of a navy. 

Were these ditcated by our national self- 
interest? Of course not. And that is why 
our image in the world has reached a new 
low. People, no matter who they are, have 
no respect for those who have no respect 
for themselves. 

Let us turn now to a look at the “Grand 
Design” of our foreign policy: our plans for 
the North Atlantic Community. 

I will start with the economic side of our 
policy, and then turn to its military aspects. 

Since the end of World War II, we have 
spent $30 billion on economic aid to Western 
Europe. This, mind you, does not take into 
account additional billions for military as- 
sistance. We have helped Western Euro- 
peans rebuild their financial institutions, 
their industries, their public facilities, their 

tion. Some of our aid even helped 
them to modernize certain segments of their 
agriculture. 

Further, our policy has supported and 
encouraged European economic integration. 

Finally, in order to enable the Europeans 
to obtain more of our dollars, we have gen- 
erously lowered our tariffs. As a matter of 
fact, 2 years ago a very generous proposal 
on this point was adopted by the U.S. Sen- 
ate: A proposal to give the President the 
authority to lower our tariffs by 100 percent. 
Fortunately, the House of Representatives 
took a dim view of that idea. Instead, Con- 
gress agreed to give the President enough 
power to lower tariffs 100 percent on those 
goods in which the bulk of our trade was 
with Great Britain. 

Through this subtle and clever device 
fully understood by the Europeans, I may 
add—our policymakers expected to push 
Great Britain into the Common Market. 
The clever plan backfired. 

But what have our policies produced in 

? 

The first obvious fact is that Western 
Europe is prosperous today—while our in- 
ternal debt, public and private, on December 
31. 1963, reached the astronomical figure of 
$1.70 trillion. 

Second, Western Europe has moved along 
the way toward economic integration. The 
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Common Market is a reality. Obstructions 
to trade are coming down within the Com- 
mon Market—while a high tariff wall aginst 
American exports is being bullt outside of 
it. 


In this regard, you will recall that in 
1961, the Common Market took the first 
of three steps to—and I quote — adjust“ 
their external tariffs. Before we knew it, 
the tariff on U.S. poultry exports was nearly 
tripled, and we were confronted with the 
loss of 60 percent of our market in the coun- 
try which was a major importer of this 
American product. Tariff increases affecting 
pork and lard followed—again reducing our 
exports. Wheat and feed grains were next 
On the list. 

On February, 25, 1963, the Department of 
Commerce published a study of 181 items 
exported by the United States to the Com- 
mon Market, and concluded that the Euro- 
pean Economic Community was, and I quote, 
“creating increasingly adverse conditions for 
U.S. suppliers.” 

But tariffs are not the only way of pro- 
tecting a national market. Discriminatory 
regulations, practices, and quotas can be 
Just as effective. And our European friends 
have not hesitated to use all of these devices, 
This is the thanks we get for our generosity. 

On September 4, 1963, for example, the 
Department of Agriculture issued what it 
termed a highly significant study of non- 
tariff agricultural protectionism and con- 
Cluded that—and I quote agaln— all of our 
Major trading partners practice a higher 
degree of agricultural protectionism through 
nontariff barriers than does the United 
States.” 

These are a few of the facts, ladies 
and gentlemen—and they tell only the be- 
ginning of our economic troubles with West- 
ern Europe. 

A report issued last September by the re- 
Search department of one of the largest 
banks in the world—the Chase Manhattan— 
Predicted that discrimination by the Com- 
mon Market against the United States and 
Other outside exports will increase rapidly 
in the period ahead. The report concluded 
that the Common Market external tariff wall 
now ap: to be considerably more pro- 
tective than the old national tariffs. 

I want to em again that our for- 
eign policy has aided and encouraged the goal 
of European economic integration—and that 
thus far we have seen the results of only 
the first of three steps along that route. 
What will happen after the next two steps 
Temains to be seen. The outlook, however, 
is far from encouraging for us. 

I am not an ultraprotectionist and I see 
the value of foreign trade—but not trade 
based on the confused objectives of our 
Current foreign policy. We have foolishly 
given away our bargaining power in order to 
encourage others to do likewise—and we are 
being taken to the cleaners in return. We 
lowered our tariffs from an ayerage rate of 
53.2 percent in 1931 to 12 percent in 1961— 
and then granted additional concessions to 
the Common Market countries on 678 items. 
We are now beginning to see where our 
Course has taken us. In 1 year alone—in 
1963—foreign steel imports have cost the 
Jobs of an estimated 50,000 American work- 
ers. In addition, we are losing our tradi- 
tional markets in Europe and in certain third 
Country areas, And considering the con- 
dition of our gold reserves, and the size of 
Our national debt, we cannot afford it. 

As I said, I believe in the benefits of world 
trade—but trade based on a rational 
Of national self-interest, not on some im- 
Pulse to do good or to achieve some “grand 
design.” 


Let me mention one more point while Tm 
on this subject; where is the help that the 
Prosperous countries of Western Europe were 
Supposed to provide to the underdeveloped 
Countries of the world? 
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The United States has spent some $35 bil- 
Hon on economic aid to areas other than 
Europe most of it in the form of outright 
grants and loans which carry a minimum 
rate of interest: as low as three-fourths of 1 
percent. It is money this Government bor- 
rows at an interest rate of more than 4 per- 
cent. We were told at one time, when we 
were asked to vote for economic aid to West- 
ern Europe, that the countries of that Conti- 
nent would help the underdeveloped nations 
as soon as they themselves got on their feet. 

It is true the Germans, the French, the 
British and others have made loans to the 
developing countries—but loans which carry 
interest rates of 6, 7, and even 8 percent. 
And the Europeans, unlike us, have not in- 
dulged in loans with 40- or 50-year maturi- 
ties, They make intermediate-term loans— 
5 to 15 years—and they expect them to be 
repaid promptly and with interest. They 
undoubtedly will be—and I wouldn't be at 
all surprised if U.S. aid, in one way or an- 
other, makes the repayment of these Euro- 
pean loans possible. 

Let me turn now to another force which 
has affected our foreign policy: the Soviet 
military power. 

We took the lead in creating NATO in 
order to protect Western Europe during the 
period of post-war reconstruction, and with 
the hope that it would evolve into an effec- 
tive mechanism for collective defense which 
would reduce the demands made upon us 
in this field. 

Where do we stand today? 

We are still devoting 11 percent of our 
gross national product to defense—while 
prosperous allies like Germany, England, 
France and others are generally spending 
less than 6 percent of their respective GNP’s 
for that purpose. If that isn't bad enough, 
we are still continuing large-scale military 
aid to some of our NATO allies, and paying 
in dollars for the support of our own troops 
in Europe—the two burdens that could have 
been taken over to a much larger extent by 
the countries of that Continent. 

In the meantime, what has happened to 
NATO? 

The details, of course, are shrouded by the 
veil of official secrecy, yet this much is known 
publicly: The integrated military supply sys- 
tem which we have worked hard to establish 
has not gotten off the ground; 

Military contributions of many of the 
member countries still fail to measure up 
to NATO requirements and goals. The Der 
Spiegel affair in Germany certainly exposed 
the shortcomings of NATO in this respect. 

Further, most of the forces earmarked for 
NATO are not actually under the control of 
that organization but remain under the con- 
trol of individual member nations. And, in- 
stead of becoming more cohesive, the or- 
ganization is in effect breaking up. One look 
at the role played by France, the key to the 
land mass of Western Europe, will surely 
underscore that fact. 

So where do we stand—and what have 
our well-intentioned, generous but mis- 
guided policies accomplished? 

We are still furnishing protection to West- 
ern Europe while our allies there are busily 
reviving old feuds and rivalries, like the 
Greeks and Turks over Cyprus. While the 
US. taxpayer is groaning under the burden 
of a $51 billion defense budget, the British 
and Europeans are conducting over $3 billion 
worth of business with the Soviet bloc, fur- 
nishing our enemy with industrial technol- 
ogy, resources and materials which only 
strengthen the military threat aimed at us. 

I am opposed to war. I am even more 
opposed to national degraduation and 
slavery. 

The Communists would have long since 
enslaved us had it not been for the certain 
knowledge of the deadly reprisal that awaited 
them—from the missiles poised in their 
silos, the Polaris submarines, the 
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bombers of the Air Force, and the 6th and 
7th Fleets that are constantly on the alert 
in Middle East and Asian waters. 

The fate of this Nation would long since 
have been sealed had it depended upon the 
emissaries of the State Department who 
roamed the world with checkbooks, spend- 
ing $120 billion attempting to bribe and buy 
friends, and succeeding all too often in buy- 
ing only contempt. 

Russia claims to have removed its missiles 
from Cuba, but we learn later the price was 
a promise that the United States would not 
invade and remove the cancer of communism 
that is now being exported wholesale to Cen- 
tral and South America. Incidentally, in 
one form or another, we dropped 62 ½ bil- 
lion into Cuba in the 10 years preceding the 
Castro takeover. 

Cambodia, on the strategic flank of South 
Vietnam and into which we have dumped 
$365 million, tells us to get out of that 
country. They are now doing business with 
the Red Chinese. 

To Indonesia, the beneficiary of more of 
our millions, we sent our Attorney General 
to beg President Sukarno not to start trou- 
ble in southeast Asia. Later, on March 25, 
before a cheering crowd in Jakarta, Sukarno 
said: “To hell with U.S. aid.” Shortly there- 
after it was reported that Indonesia would 
get some 40,000 tons of surplus U.S. rice. 
How does this serve our national interest 
and security? 

Into India has gone a flood of American 
dollars. When 35,000 Americans were being 
killed in Korea and another 100,000 wounded, 
we asked Premier Nehru for help and he 
turned a cold, neutral face. But later, when 
the Chinese charged across his border, he 
screamed for help and we sent it. 

In the United Nations, Russia and her 
Communist satellites refuse to pay their 
legitimate bills so good old Uncle Sam fioats 
a bond issue on the American taxpayers, to 
add to the $312 billion of Federal debt, and 
we take the lead in paying the Communist 
bills. 

The world watches as the Marxist tyrant, 
Nkrumah, Ghana's dictator, misses no op- 
portunity to degrade and humiliate Ameri- 
cans, and the same is true in Zanzibar. 

It was American blood that saved Britain 
and France from being crushed under the 
Hitler heel, and billions of American dollars 
that rehabilitated those two countries, yet 
they are offended when we don't like it be- 
cause the British sold 400 buses to Castro 
and the French took the lead in recognizing 
and trading with Red China. 

The Russians say they will bury us, then 
beg for wheat because they haven't intel- 
ligence enough to feed themselves, and we 
sell them the wheat at bargain prices. Then 
they reward us by shooting down another of 
our unarmed planes and harass our military 
forces moving into and out of Berlin. 

I could go on interminably citing chapter 
and verse of duplicity and contradiction that 
has been what some are pleased to call for- 
eign policy. Our national interest and se- 
curity requires no such manipulation as this. 

Incidentally, the idea that all problems, 
foreign and domestic, can be settled simply 
by resort to a checkbook and public funds, 
has become a fetish with altogether too many 
high-ranking Government officials. Con- 
fronted with an explosive increase in the 
crime rate in this Nation, a Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, instead of addressing 
himself to the root of the evil, suggests com- 
pensation for the victims of criminality or 
their families. 

In conclusion, let me restate my original 
premise: Advancement of our national in- 
terests should be the overriding aim of the 
foreign policy of the United States. In my 
opinion, this must be the primary force 
governing our policy if this constitutional 
Republic is to survive in the struggle against 
the Communist world conspiracy. 
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Who in this audience tonight can name 
one other government of the world which 
fails to give top priority to national self- 
interest in the conduct of its foreign affairs? 

As I have tried to show in the time 
allotted to me, this basic concept has 
escaped our foreign policy planners. They 
envision our foreign policy as an instrument 
for performing good deeds on a global 
scale—and without regard to the ability of 
the American taxpayers to carry the burden. 

I submit, ladies and gentlemen, that this 
foreign policy based on international do- 

” has been tried and found wanting. 
I submit that it is time for a change. 

Let us return to the concept that appears 
almost forgotten today—the idea that it is 
not only morally right but imperative for a 
nation to give top priority to its own self- 
interest and security. 

I do not advocate isolationism. I do not 
advocate that we refuse to cooperate with 
other nations of the world. I insist that our 
policy be based on strength and courage, 
and consistent. I advocate that we stand 
firm in support of what is best for the 
United States of America in our relations 
with all foreign governments. 

It is this policy, I submit, which can best 
build and maintain a strong, free America— 
and which can best secure peace and free- 
dom for the entire world. 


Our Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRENE B. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mrs. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include a very fine poem about our 
American flag by my constituent, Dr. 
Martin Rywell, Ph. D., editor of Listen, 
Harriman, Tenn. 

Dr. Rywell wrote this poem recently 
on the occasion of the presentation by my 
late husband, Congressman Howard H. 
Baker, of the flag—one which had been 
flown over the Capitol here—to the 
Masons. 

The poem follows: 

Porm ON FLAG 

(Eprror’s Notre: The following poem was 
composed as a tribute to the US. 
flag by Martin Rywell, Harriman author. 
Mr. Rywell wrote the poem recently when a 
fiag which had flown over the Capitol Build- 
ing in Washington, D.C., was presented to the 
Masons here by Congressman Howard Baker.) 
The flag is the embodiment of all our history, 
Written by the lives of those who lived under 

it, 
Written by the death of those who died under 
it. 


Our hope, our faith, our strength comes from 

Our deep roots in the past. 

Strong men chopped a primitive forest, 

Chopped in order to build, 

Anew country, 

In a new world, with new men, 

With a new kind of life, with a new decla- 
ration, 

That man comes ahead of society, 

That without liberty and equality, 

Human life lacks human dignity. 
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The greatest movement of peoples, 

More than ever known before in all history, 

Millions of peoples, from all over the earth, 

Tore up roots in their homeland and 

Left family and loved ones, crossed an ocean, 

Braved terrors of the trip, to come to a new 
world, 

Seeking to be free, seeking human dignity, 
seeking opportunity. 

They toiled and built a new nation, with 
more different 

Kinds of peoples drawn into closer contact 
than ever 

Known before on the face of the earth. 


Now look, see before your very eyes, 

See churches and synagogues, colleges and 
schools, 

Museums and opera house: art galleries and 
coliseums 

Of sports: towers of industry and commerce, 

All accomplishments of freemen in free 

Competition and government that derives 

"Its just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

One hundred and ninety million Americans 
have more 

Steak and more apple pie, 

More schools and more wonder drugs, 

More telephones and more televisions, 

More laughter and more song, 

More than any other people on earth, 

Fruits and freedom and courage and enter- 
prise. 

We share our fruits of plenty, our blessings, 

Our food, with all the poor peoples 

Of all the earth, 

As no other nation ever known, ever did. 

More than a million brave men 

Of their own free will and accord 

Have died to defend it: 

On the green of Lexington, 

On the snow of Valley Forge, 

On the walls of Fort Sumter, 

On the fields of Gettysburg, 

On the waters of River Marne, 

On the beachheads of Normandy, 

On the sands of Okinawa, 

On the hills of Heartbreak Ridge. 

In the jungles of Vietnam 

Brave men 

Inspired by devotion 

To the American creed. 

Hear the solemn bivouac of our dead, 

Hear them loud and clear, : 

Tonight as we rally round the flag, 

Heed their message that: 

Realization of our tomorrow 

Can only be limited by 

Our doubts of today. 

Tonight as we rally round the flag 

See 50 stars light the ever-brightening 

Flame of the 

Lamp of freedom. 

See 50 stars radiate light, more light 

To guide our feet in thy path. 

See 50 stars, 

But only one people, 

Tonight as we rally round the flag. 


A Proposed Massachusetts Newspaper 
“Code of Ethics” : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
called to my attention a most interest- 
ing editorial from the Massillon, Ohio, 
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Evening Independent relative to pro- 
posed legislation in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to set up a newspaper 
code of ethics. 

As one who spent four terms in the 
Massachusetts Senate, I am naturally 
concerned with legislative activity in my 
home State. 

This enlightened editorial is a great 
tribute to Massillon paper and indicates 
the “vigilance which must be maintained 
at all times to defeat the efforts of those 
who would deny or sharply curtail the 
right of Americans to be given the news 
they are entitled to.” 

It is also a tribute to the distinguished 
attorney general of Massachusetts, Ed- 
ward W. Brooke. The attorney general's 
words, as quoted in this editorial, amount 
to a profound statement of our noble 
heritage of press freedom. I recommend 
this editorial to all of my colleagues: 

Tus Bri. SHOULD Be DEFEATED 

Attempts to deny Americans the right of 
information teed them in the Con- 
stitution’s Bill of Rights protecting freedom 
of the press are still being made by certain 
public officials, particularly in the higher 
echelons of Government, and ambitious bu- 
reaucrats. 

Only such information, which if made 
public might endanger the safety of the Na- 
tion, should remain secret. 

And there is not too much of that any 
more because agents of foreign countries, 
mostly Communist-controlled, through their 
spy systems, gain knowledge of what is tran- 
spiring in our innermost offices long before 
the American people are told about it. 

During the past few years we have run 
across many instances of attempts to set 
up what has been termed managed news“ 
a system whereby Government officials and 
bureaucrats would determine the informa- 
tion to be given to Americans. 

This has been widely assailed as an at- 
tempt at establishing censorship of news, 
something which should never be tolerated 
in this country, except during a most critical 
time, such as war. 

Enterprising reporters, however, are not 
deterred by the actions of those who would 
deprive the American public of its right to 
know. Handouts from all branches of Gov- 
ernment at all levels now are passed out at a 
prodigious rate but fact-seeking newsmen, 
digging behind all the froth contained in 
such handouts, generally come up with the 
real and newsworthy information. 

At the present time the Massachusetts 
State Legislature is giving considerable at- 
tention to what is known as a newspaper 
code of ethics bill. It is now before the ways 
and means committee of the house. 

Coming out strong against the measure 
is Attorney General Edward W. Brooke of 

usetts. 

The bill seeks to bring under control the 
reporting of court and criminal news. It 
also creates a post of assistant attorney gen- 
eral to examine all the State’s newspapers to 
instances of contempt of the proposed 
aw. 

In a letter to the chairman of the house 
Ways and means committee, Attorney Gen- 
eral Brooke said that “by its excessive vague- 
ness“ the bill would act “to frighten respon- 
sible news media from reporting criminal 
news.” 

Such a result, he said, “would manifestly 
deprive the public of information which it 
ought to have.” He said the bill raised 
“serious constitution questions” and he 
urged that it be defeated. 
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The attorney general also objected to the 
granting of censorship powers to his office. 
In this connection, he stated: 

“The determination of what to print re- 
Quires the exercise of very subtle judgment 
balancing the public's right to know and the 
defendant's rights for an open hearing 
against the defendant's rights to be tried in 
an atmosphere free from preconceptions. 
The best person to make these judgments is 
the editor. It Ils he who lives with the prob- 
lem every day in his professional life. Cynics 
Might say that judgments of this type are 
Getermined on the basis of the profit motive 
only. Yet I think that the facts do not 
justify such an assertion.” 

Attorney General Brooke is right. The 
Profit motive is never given consideration by 
hewspapers and newspaper executives who 
Want to provide their readers with all the 
news that is fit to print. 

Editors are not alone in arriving at the 
decision as to what should be printed. Such 
decisions generally are arrived at in discus- 
Sion between the editor and editorial staff 
associates. 

We commend Attorney General Brooke for 
his stand against the proposed Massachu- 
setts code of ethics bill. 

It provides an example, however, of the 
Vigilance which must be maintained at all 
times to defeat the efforts of those who would 
deny or sharply curtail the right of Ameri- 
Cans to be given the news they are entitled to. 


Hiring the Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
Ways gratifying to hear of the growing 
Number of companywide programs em- 
Phasizing the hiring of handicapped 
Workers. In view of the fact that it has 
been estimated that nearly 1 out of every 
10 Americans has a disability that limits 
his activity, it is important to overcome 
the doubts that still exist about the prac- 
licality of hiring the handicapped. As 
the President’s Committee on Employing 
the Handicapped has pointed out, a 
handicapped worker is an average or 

ter than average employee, and many 

Companies having experience with the 

dicapped will attest to this fact. One 
€xample is the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 

Which in the next few weeks, will be 

honored as 1963’s No. 1 employer of the 

capped, following in the footsteps 
of many other companies such as Bendix 

Corp. and Ace Electronics Associates, 

Inc., of Somerville, Mass. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the May 9 issue of Busi- 
ness Week, discussing the programs for 
hiring the handicapped be included in 
the Recorp: 

Userut Work ror DISARLED—EMPLOYERS SAY 
Ir Pars To Fottow a Poier or Hminc 
HANDICAPPED WORKERS 
Two weeks from now, a major U.S. em- 

Ployer will receive a coveted award in the 

White House for doing what comes nat- 

Urally—being a good businessman. Cater- 

Pillar Tractor Co. will be honored as 1963's 

number 1 employer of the handicapped. 
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Actually, the title doesn't mean that 
Caterpillar employs more handicapped work- 
ers than any other big corporation—though 
the 10 percent of its 33,800 employees who 
have disabilities puts it well beyond the 
average in that respect. The “Employer of 
the Year” award pays tribute to Caterpillar’s 
program of work-rehabilitation among the 
handicapped—a program that other employ- 
ers are coming to recognize as good business 
practice. 

Indeed, Caterpillar is one of a long list of 
companies active in the field. Bendix Corp. 
and Ace Electronics Associates, Inc., of 
Comerville, Mass., are previous Presidential 
award winners. Ford, Du Pont, and Sears, 
Roebuck also are well-known for hiring the 
handicapped. 

IT PAYS OFF 

To current award winner Caterpillar, it's 
a “policy that secures profits.” 

This conclusion is the theme of an intense 
promotional campaign by the Government— 
in cooperation with business and labor— 
that began some 15 years ago. The results to 
date: 4 million handicapped workers placed 
in jobs; 1 million rehabilitated and re- 
trained; some 600,000 disabled veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict helped 
to private employment. 

GROWING PROBLEM 

The record is good, but it’s dwarfed by the 
problem. It is estimated that nearly 1 of 
every 10 Americans has a disability that 
limits activity. There are some 5 million 
with heart disease, another 5 million with 
ambulatory problems. Hearing difficulties 
affect 6 million. Seven million have arthri- 
tis. And because of today’s longer lives, the 
totals are growing. 

Seven million handicapped draw pay- 
checks. Those who don't, collect more than 
$800 million annually in public assistance 
payments. 

ABLE TO PRODUCE 

These facts, however, are less significant 
to a prospective employer than one the 
President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped repeatedly emphasizes— 
that a handicapped worker is an average or 
better-than-average employee. 

The President’s Committee—composed of 
some 600 volunteers from private life—is 
charged with echoing this theme before the 
public and among private employers. Since 
s0 many leaders of U.S. corporations serve 
on the committee, it is also something of a 
hiring group itself. 


NEW PLANS 


Last week, the committee held its annual 
meeting, a sort of combination pep talk 
and panel discussion attended by more than 
2,000 volunteers, Many themselves handi- 
capped. Traditionally, the President pre- 
sented the “Handicapped American of the 
Year” award—to Jerry J. Walsh, a 41-year- 
old rheumatoid arthritis victim. 

At the same time, President Johnson de- 
tailed administration programs for hiring 
the handicapped, with special emphasis on 
the mentally retarded. This project began 
under President Kennedy, when it was dis- 
covered that the Government had no men- 
tally retarded employees even though they 
might be capable of certain simple jobs. At 
present 12 U.S. agencies employ 22 retardees. 

OVERCOMING DOUBTS 

Much of the committee's work has been 
concentrated on breaking down traditional 
doubts about the practicality of hiring the 
handicapped. 

Employer worries run the gamut from the 
lesser mobility of employees in wheelchairs 
to the reaction of fellow workers, from con- 
cern over public resentment if layoffs are 
necessary to the need for extra supervision, 
medical care, and possibly higher insurance 
rates, 
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Companies with experience in hiring the 
handicapped discount these fears, Cater- 
pillar policy places great stress on careful 
placement, avoids assigning a disproportion- 
ate” number of handicapped to one depart- 
ment, 

Other companies with similar employment 
experience, such as Ford Motor Co., claim 
that a businesslike approach is good rehabil- 
itation practice. Ford employs more than 
4,000 physically handicapped in its plants 
in Dearborn, Mich. They include amputees, 
totally blind, deaf, and others with diabetes, 
epilepsy, and heart ailments, Nearly all do 
production work rather than light“ work, 

“No special jobs are created for the handi- 
capped * . The individual is not prop- 
erly placed unless he is on a regularly estab- 
lished job that must be done somehow * + +, 
All our employees, including the handi- 
capped, must meet the work requirements on 
the job,” Ford says. 

Ford's labor contracts with the United 
Auto Workers take into account problems of 
the handicapped. These sometimes arise 
under the seniority system, when “bumping” 
displaces a handicapped worker from a job to 
one he can't handle. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 4,242 
handicapped workers on its payroll, as “oper- 
ators,” as craftsmen, in professional and 
technical jobs, as clerical and supervisory 
employees, and as laborers. Most are above 
average in safety and attendance. 


Brooks Research and the National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, often in 
paying tribute to those who maintain 
the defense requirements of our Nation 
we overlook the contributions of private 
enterprise. While we properly recognize 
the readiness of the Military Establish- 
ment to respond to any threat to free 
world security, let us not forget the role 
played by American industry in turning 
out the materials that are the frame- 
work of our deterrent posture. 

In this regard, I am very proud of the 
many companies located in the 36th 
Congressional District of New York, 
which it is my honor to represent, for 
their part in assuring the military 
supremacy of the United States. A wide 
range of strategic items are included 
in the production of the various indus- 
trial and commercial concerns whose 
employees are my constituents. 

Among these firms is Brooks Research, 
Inc., of East Rochester, N.Y. Operating 
on the expanding frontiers of science, 
Brooks Research is producing equipment 
that does much to protect the high in- 
vestment all American taxpayers have in 
the defense and space programs. 

At my request, David C. Tait, vice 
president of Brooks Research has written 
a brief summary of the company’s activi- 
ties and their relation to the cause of 
peace. I take pleasure in sharing Mr. 
Tait’s statement with my colleagues in 
the House: 
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The company is playing a vital part in 
many projects of importance to the national 
interests. Among them are BMEWS, Saturn, 
Atlas, Centaur, the Gemini project, and in 
production of McDonneli’s F- Phantom II 
fighter aircraft. 

The equipment produced by Brooks for 
these programs is known as SPACE systems, 
an acronym standing for self-programing 
automatic checkout equipment. The sys- 
tems help guarantee the reliability of the 
equipment they are used to check and 
thereby are instrumental in reducing or elim- 
inating possible failures that might occur 
had the equipment gone unchecked or had 
it been checked in a less comprehensive man- 
ner than provided by the Brooks equipment. 

Today, reliability is one of the most criti- 
cal factors in our aerospace efforts. Failure 
of a minor component can have the most dire 
effects on a space mission. The implications 
of the old saying, “For want of a shoes * * *,” 
are nowhere more pertinent than in this 
area. We are proud to state that Brooks is 
doing its part to insure the ultimate success 
of aerospace missions. 

The maze of wires associated with many 
complex electronic assemblies on board air- 
craft or space capsules must be accurately 
connetted. These connections number in 
the tens and even hundreds of thousands. 
SPACE systems completely verify the ac- 
curacy of these complex assemblies. 

Besides guaranteeing the reliability of vital 
parts of Government equipment, our systems 
produce important economies in production 
by speeding up testing and doing it com- 
pletely automatically. 

The emergence of SPACE systems in many 
of the aerospace projects is relatively new. 
Our equipment has been procured for these 
programs as one measure in meeting the de- 
mand for upgrading the reliability of the pro- 
grams. Lost time in countdowns and even 
long postponements of launchings have oc- 
curred because of failures in what are often 
considered routine phases of an aerospace 
shot. By guaranteeing the integrity of en- 
tire wiring assemblies, our equipment is ful- 
filling its part in assuring the eventual suc- 
cess of the programs. 

Acceptance of our equipment on a much 
larger scale is indicated by recent events. 
The Marine Corps ts evaluating our equip- 
ment for use in second echelon overhaul and 
repair depots. The same is true of the Navy. 

Brooks is grateful to have an opportunity 
to serve the Nation in the challenge pre- 
sented by aerospace exploration. 


Interlocking Unilateral Arms Control 
Í. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, the May 
11 Washington report of the American 
Security Council was written by me, as 
guest editor, and discusses currently 
trends in arms control and disarmament 
as follows: 

INTERLOCKING UNILATERAL ArMS CONTROL 
(By Representative Cal HOSMER) 

Another step toward disarmament with- 
out has been accomplished 
through what is called “interlocking uni- 
lateral arms control.” 

Long before ratification of last year’s lim- 
ited test ban treaty the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration became acutely aware of the 
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difficulties in reaching formal East-West dis- 
armament agreements. 

Russian contumacy and hardheaded re- 
fusal to negotiate provisions for “detection/ 
inspection” machinery to spot treaty cheat- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain has been one 
stumbling block. All pretense of achieving 
safeguards had to be abandoned in order 
to get the Moscow Treaty. The Eisenhower 
dictum, based on consistent past experience, 
relative to the danger and futility of signing 
treaties with Communist countries without 
“self-enforcing mechanisms“ was conyeni- 
ently sidestepped. 

Another stumbling block for Soviet-United 
States treaties is the basic distrust by the 
American people of Communist promises 
which makes Senate ratification extremely 
difficult. A massive public relations cam- 
paign; supported not only by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy's ample prestige, but by all 
other resources at his administration's com- 
mand had to be mounted to assure the Sen- 
ate’s consent to the test limitation pact. 

HOW IT WORKS 


Due to such difficulties resort has been 
made to a murky mass of tacit understand- 
ings in order to conclude arrangements on 
subjects supposedly of common interest to 
Washington and Moscow, such as arms con- 
trol. Except for show window exercises at 
the United Nations and the 18-Nation 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, traditional 
forms of open diplomatic negotiations to- 
ward public pacts subject to constitutional 
ratification procedures essentially have been 
put on ice. In their place have been substi- 
tuted what amounts to secret negotiations 
between the heads of the American state 
and the Soviet state by means of letters 
which, from time to time, are evidenced cir- 
cumstantially by strangely contemporaneous, 
but seemingly independent, announcements 
of actions or intentions by the two. 

Already referred to in Washington disar- 
mament circles as “interlocking unilateral 
arms control,” the currently employed tech- 
nique is little more than a 20th century 
adaptation of the one employed in past 
times by absolute monarchs in their sur- 
repitious dealings with each other, Simi- 
larly, the matter of monitoring the adher- 
ence to the tacit agreements in this manner 
concluded appears mostly to depend on the 
quality of one’s intelligence network. 

How is all this working out for the United 
States today? 

SIMULTANEOUS CUTBACK IN FISSIONABLE 
MATERIALS PRODUCTION 


The case history of April 20's simulta- 
neous announcements by President Johnson 
and Premier Khrushchev of cutbacks in pro- 
duction of fissionable materials for nuclear 
weapons provides a clue, 

The Khrushchev announcement bore a 1 
pm. eastern standard time release hour, 
The Johnson speech to Associated Press edi- 
tors in New York was timed for release at 2 
p.m. eastern standard time. Almost within 
minutes afterward inspired rumors began 
circulating that surely the pair “will share 
the next Nobel Peace Prize.“ Editorial com- 
ment was a little more restrained, but gen- 
erally assessed the events as “an advance to- 
ward peace well worth hailing.” 

On the surface, “interlocking unilateral 
arms control” seems to be working well for 
the United States, but, perhaps, a peek 
beneath the surface should be taken to make 
sure. 

Two fissionable products used in nuclear 
weapons manufacture were the subject of 
the Johnson-Khrushchey letters and under- 
standing—plutonium, manmade by burning 
ordinary uranium in large reactors; and, en- 
riched uranium, the fissionable isotope of 
uranium extracted by highly secret processes 
at the Atomic Energy Commission's gaseous 
diffusion plants. 

On the subject of plutonium, Premier 
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EKhrushchey merely announced that the 
U.S.S.R. is not going to finish off two pro- 
duction reactors. He did not indicate wheth- 
er other unfinished reactors, if any, would 
be completed. He made no reference to re- 
actors in being and now supplying plutonium 
to nuclear weapons factories, the amount of 
their production, or how Soviet scientists 
might be planning to boost it to higher levels. 
Khrushchev not only promised no cutback 
whatever in plutonium production, he left 
entirely open the possibility that the Soviet 
Union might be increasing it considerably, 

In contrast, President Johnson confirmed, 
on April 20, his order issued in January to 
shut down and mothball four plutonium 
producing reactors and slash the U.S. output 
by 20 percent. 

On the subject of enriched uranium, Pre- 
mier Khrushchey announced—but he did 
not promise—what he termed a “substantial” 
cutback in production to be accomplished 
“over the next several years.” What did he 


mean by the “next several years“? When 


does it start? When does it end? How big 
a slash in Soviet production of U does 
he believe warrants the adjective substan- 
tial"? 

A possible clue to the definition of this 
word is found in President Johnson's speech. 
He described the boost of his 25-percent cut- 
back announced in January to 40 percent 
in April as substantial. Thus, in the seman- 
tics of enriched uranium production, a 15- 
percent variation appears to warrant the 
euphemistic adjective “substantial.” 

ONE RABBIT FOR ONE HORSE 


This, then, is the substance of the John- 
son-Khrushchev unwritten pact: 

1. A 20-percent cutback in U.S. plutonium 
production in return for a zero-percent 
USSR, cutback—with no limits on an actual 
increase by the latter. 

2. A 40-percent cutback in U.S. enriched 
uranium production in return for what may 
be no more than a 15-percent U.S.S.R. cut- 
back, to begin sometime. 

This bargain can be viewed with even 
more realism if it is not forgotten that one 
of the late President Kennedy’s first official 
acts after taking office was, in February 1961, 
to order a 17\%-percent reduction in the 
Eisenhower administration's U-235 produc- 
tion level. From that point, the combined 
Kennedy-Johnson cuts amount to 50 percent. 

From this perspective President Johnson's 
try at personal diplomacy appears much less 
a claim on the Nobel Prize than does a 
“one rabbit for one horse“ swap from which 
the wily Russians rode away on the steed. 
Perhaps that is why the AEC’s Chairman, 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, and others have laid 
heavy emphasis in testimony to Congress 
and press releases on two claims: (1) that 
the levels of U-235 and plutonium produc- 
tion far exceed military requirements; and 
(2) that the cutbacks really are “economy” 
movies which would be made anyway, ir- 
respective of what the Soviets do. 

If these claims represent the actual facts 
of the matter, they raise other questions as 
disturbing as the lopsided relationship be- 
tween the two countries’ cutbacks. 

WHAT YARDSTICK WAS USED? 

According to the AEC’s latest report to 
Congress in excess of $4 billion have been 
spent to build its plutonium and U pro- 
duction facilities. This vast expenditure was 
justified on the basis of military and civilian 
needs for the amount of materials these 
plants can produce. Did the AEC do its work 
so shabbily that its plutonium figures are 
20 percent off and its U™ calculations 
50 percent in error? 

Or does the fault lie in the Department of 
Defense? Was DOD that much in error in 
its understanding of our strategic and tac- 
tical warhead requirements? If not, has it 
drastically reduced those requirements? If 
s0, why? Do we no longer seek nuclear 
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superiority over the Soviets? Or, is the na- 
ture of the threat so diminished that supe- 
riority can be maintained by a relaxed effort? 
These and a host of similar inquiries are 
pertinent to the newly stated relationship be- 
tween defense needs and fissionable materials 
Production. 

On the other hand, if the cutbacks really 
are economy moves, it is fair to ask what 
kind of an economy yardstick is being used. 
_ This question stems directly from last year's 
Comprehensive report to the President on 
civilian nuclear power by the AEC. Its bur- 
den was that burgeoning demands for elec- 
trical kilowatts in the decades ahead com- 
Pels an unswerving devotion to civilian nu- 
Clear power reactors—to the extent that by 
the year 2000 half the Nation's kilowatts are 
nuclear kilowatts. These reactors will con- 
sume massive amounts of enriched uranium. 
Vast quantities of electrical energy must be 
devoted to the enrichment process at some 
Point in time. 

Nonetheless, we are told that in the in- 
terests of economy today’s ample TVA and 
Other hydroelectric kilowatts used to power 
the diffusion plants shall, in effect, be left 
in the rivers, to be dissipated into the sea, 
Tather than stored in the form of enriched 
3 for future years’ nuclear power reac- 


Indeed, the cutback may look good in a 
single year’s budget—some $68 to $83 million 
annually—but beyond the short term it well 
May be regarded as a shameful waste of 
Precious power resources. 


ANOTHER WAY TO LOSE OUR SHIRT? 


This and additional steps toward disarma- 
ment through the “interlocking unilateral 
arms control” procedure should be analyzed 
most carefully. 

Recalling the United States past proclivity 
for losing its shirt at international negotiat- 
ing tables, before any peace prize nomina- 
tions are made it would be well to determine 
if “unilateral interlock” is Just another way 
Of losing its shirt by secret letters, speeches, 
and press releases. 


“Serf Doctors” Will Give Shoddy Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, having 
Practiced for many years as a physician 
&nd surgeon in the executive branch of 
the Government, as well as under our free 
enterprise system of medicine and sur- 
Bery as a copartnership clinic type of 
Practice; I particularly appreciate the 
editorial by Russell Kirk in the Detroit 
Free Press, April 15, 1964, entitled, “Serf 
Doctors Will Give Shoddy Care.” Cer- 
tainly, socialization will also eliminate 
that which has extended the length of 
Our lives and given us high standards of 
Care, In addition, the Supreme Court 
Of Australia predicated upon points of 
law set forth in the 13th amendment to 
the US. Constitution, has found against 
€nserfing pharmacists et al. 

I have visited most of these countries 
and concur with Mr. Kirk's remarks, par- 
ticularly insofar as not wanting one other 
than an inspired one, in competition with 
his peers, and the open marketplace, to 
Operate upon me. 

The article follows: 
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[From the Detroit Free Press, Apr. 15, 1964] 
“Serr Doctors” WILL Give SHODDY CARE 
(By Russell Kirk) 


Throughout much of the world, govern- 
ments and powerful organizations tend to 
treat physicians and surgeons as if they 
were mere civil servants, 

If this tendency continues, the public will 
saddle itself with shoddy medical treatment. 

In Belgium, doctors are on a protest strike 
against a new act of Parliament that would 
determine physicians’ fees, setting them 
lower than present charges; record doctors’ 
income at a central office, so subjecting them 
to higher income taxes than other groups 
pay; record every treatment of a patient, de- 
stroying the privacy and confidence of the 
relationship between doctor and patient. 

It is difficult to imagine a scheme better 
calculated to injure Belgian medical practice. 

In Britain, doctors are bitterly objecting 
to the low pay they receive under the social- 
ized national health service, and to the low- 
ered status and responsibility of the physi- 
cian since medicine was socialized by the 
postwar Labor government. 

In the United States, the medicare plan, 
now dormant in Congress but susceptible of 
quick revival, would be the first big step to- 
ward socialized medicine. 

The vast majority of American doctors 
energetically oppose the shallow slogans of 
medicare, knowing that it would endanger 
their professional independence and respon- 
sibility, and the whole character of medical 
practice. 

Why this discrimination against doctors? 


Though many doctors have lucrative prac- ` 


tices, they also work longer hours, undergo 
more nervous strain, and spend more years 
in training than do the members of any 
other profession. 

They form in some ways, the most honor- 
able and intelligent class in modern society. 
Have we any right to convert physicians into 
serfs of the mass state? 

Can it be that because doctors are a suc- 
cessful, diligent, self-respecting minority, too 
many people envy them, and would penalize 
them for their achievement—so killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs? 

It is not merely racial and religious minori- 
ties that have their rights: Occupations and 
classes have just prerogative and rewards, 
too $ 


This columnist would not wish to be at- 
tended by a serf-doctor, ill-paid, harrassed 
into bad temper, overworked by bureaucratic 
decree, treated by the state as suspect and 


v. 

Indeed, probably one might not find even a 
serf-doctor. For what man of talent and in- 
tegrity would choose to enter a profession so 
singled out for paralyzing regulation? 

In Soviet Russia, there long has existed a 
dismaying shortage of general practitioners, 
competent or incompetent; and this is the 
necessary consequence of bullying and med- 
dling with a profession once free and honor- 
able. 

Calling such a scheme democratic, and in- 
corporating it in an act of Congress or Parlia- 
ment, does not alter the grim fact that servile 
medicine is bad medicine. 


Northwestern Pennsylvania’s Vacation- 
land Described in National Publication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the May 
16, 1964, issue of the Saturday Evening 
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Post contains a 54-page supplement pro- 
moting Pennsylvania as a vacationland 
and area for new industry. 

This handsome booklet with three- 
color photographs is a major project of 
an organization known as 100,000 Penn- 
sylvanians for the Promotion of the 
Economic Growth. 

A section of the supplement is devoted 
to northwestern Pennsylvania, including 
the 24th Congressional District—an ideal 
vacation area with a rich historical back- 
ground. 

The following article appearing in the 
Erie Times-News, Erie, Pa., May 3, 1964, 
is a reprint of part of the supplement: 
ERIE, AREA Get FEATURED U.S. BILLING—ERIE- 

LAND HIGHLIGHTS PLAYED UP IN May 16 

SATURDAY EVENING Post 


THANK YOU, OHIO 


Nature has been fashioning this curved 
4,300-acre appendage of land for about 
10,000 years. 

Geologists belleve Presque Isle (French 
for “almost an island”) was originally lo- 
cated in Ohio, but for centuries has been 
pushed eastward by the wind and currents. 

The waves hit the peninsula at an angle 
and often carry the distinctively colored 
pebbles the entire length of the peninsula 
in 2 days. As the waves play at nature's 
constant changes, they are making sport 
for swimmers, 

BIRDLAND BY THE SEA 

Presque Isle (now a State park) is inter- 
nationally known for a uhique 
situation. Starting at the tip of the penin- 
sula and working inland you can see all the 
stages of nature’s succession from fresh 
beach sand to the climax forest. This 
process of evolution requires about 600 years 
for nature to develop. You can see it in 
20 minutes. 

The peninsula stood for centuries as wild- 
erness. Today, the well-manicured beaches 
are immaculately clean and unlittered. 
They surround miles of hiking trails. There 
are new, modern bathhouses, and State- 
supervised park concessions, Fifteen miles 
of dual-lane highways take you to beach 
areas along the lake, where there’s plenty 
of parking. 

The entire beach is edged with shaded 
picnic areas and wooded coves. Inland 
lagoons and Erie's natural landlocked har- 
bor make a paradise for fishermen and boat 
enthusiasts, Hungry black bass, pike (great 
northern and yellow), and plenty of pan 
fish await the angler. Hundreds of pleasure 
boats—from the smallest dinghies with out- 
board motors to the largest yachts—move in 
and out of the new marina. Charter boats, 
sightseeing cruisers and even helicopter rides 
are available. 

FROM OPEN BEACH TO OCEAN HARBOR—100 YARDS 


Turn your back on the beach and the 
lake, walk south across the and 
you face another world. A crowded har 
full of ocean vessels, lake freighters, fishing 
boats and oll tankers. The ships—half of 
them Europe bound—take on lumber, paper, 
coal, petroleum, grain, iron ore, locomotives, 
machinery, and fish. 

Presque Isle Peninsula lighthouse shines 
18 miles across the lake and welcomes these 
ships from all over the world. It's as tidy 
a little lighthouse as you'll find at Nan- 
tucket. 

ERIE'S NAVAL BATTLE 

In this land-locked harbor Commodore 
Perry’s ships were bulit for his famous naval 
battle of the War of 1812. A British fleet 
was on the lakes. The U.S. lake ports were 
undefended. Capt. Daniel Dobbins, a native 
of Erie, saw the need for a US. 
fleet. In 90 days he built two brigs, a 
schooner, and three gunboats despite handi- 
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caps of untrained workmen, inadequate ma- 
terials, and low supplies. Trees that grew 
in the forest at morning were planks in the 
side of a ship by nightfall. Finally a fleet of 
10 ships was ready for the 27-year-old com- 
modore, Oliver Hazard Perry. 

As every schoolboy knows, Perry met the 
British fleet, had his own flagship shot out 
from under him, transferred to another ship, 
the Niagara, hoisted his pennant Don't give 
up the ship” (the banner was sewn by Erie 
women at the home of Thomas Steuart) and 
won the day. He then penned his famous 
lines, “We have met the enemy and they are 
ours. Two ships, two brigs, one schooner, 
and one sloop.” 

Today, the Niagara, newly rigged and re- 
stored, stands near Erie's public dock, It is 
a favorite attraction, 

THE “WOLVERINE’—A PEACETIME WARRIOR 


Not far from the Niagara is the only monu- 
ment in the United States erected to a ship— 
the Wolverine, the Navy's first iron-hulled 
battleship. The ship was bullt in 1843, to the 
tune of—"an iron ship—you might as well 
build it out of stone.” There were guffaws 
when the ship was launched, moved just 50 
feet, and stuck. But after the crowd left, 
the Wolverine launched herself and cruised 
peacefully on the Great Lakes for 80 years. 
Parties and gaiety aboard were in the best 
Navy tradition. Charles Vernon Gridley of 
“you may fire when ready, Gridley” fame was 
once captain of this ship. 

The only blood ever spilled on this war- 
ship’s decks occurred when a 19-gun salute, 
fired for Vice President Millard Fillmore in 
1849, killed seven crewmen. 

Erie—named for the Erie Indians who first 
inhabited this region—offers visitors com- 
fortable, pleasant accommodations. Scores 
of modern motels line the highways leading 
in and out of the city. Excellent seafood 
and lake fish dinners are “specialties of the 
house” in the many fine restaurants in and 
near Erle, It is a popular convention town. 

Waldameer, and amusement park just off 
Route 5 at the head of the Peninsula, has 
some of the most exciting rides you'll find 
anywhere; and Rainbow Gardens Ballroom 
there features bigname bands all summer. 
Summer theater stars perform under a tent 
at the entrance to Presque Isle. 

A SEA OP GRAPES, BUT NOT ONE GLASS OF WINE 

Drive along Lake Erie near the town of 
North East (Route 20), in the late summer 
and early fall and you see miles of rich grape 
vineyards and vast orchards—the longest 
continuous planting of grape vineyards in 
the world. 

Approximately 10,000 acres of grapes are 
under cultivation, Of these, 98 percent are 
the finest Concord grapes which are processed 
into grape juice, delicious jams and jellies 
and sent to all parts of the world. Concord 
grapes, because of their lack of natural sugar, 
are not suitable for most wines. Most Erie 
County grapes go to grape juice. 

If you're in this area in July, don’t miss the 
Cherry Festival; or in late September, the 
Grape Festival, both at the lovely little town 
of North East. 

More of nature’s abundance in this part of 
Pennsylvania comes in early springtime. 
When the frost begins to leave, maple trees 
are tapped and the sweet sap begins to flow 
in such profusion that “sugar bushes” oper- 
ate day and night “sugaring off" this delec- 
table sweet to be shipped as syrup or sugar 
to markets throughout the East. 

LITTLE LAKES SOUTH OF THE BIG LAKE 


South of Lake Erie there are vacation lakes, 
where many families go for those long, old- 
fashioned summer vacations. At Cana- 
dohta Lake, near Union City; and at Edin- 
boro Lake, Route 99, a short distance from 
Waterford, you'll find plenty of accommoda- 
tions and many cottages to rent. 

At Waterford, 14 miles south of Erie on 
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Route 19, is the Fort Le Boeuf Museum 
housed in the Judson Mansion and contain- 
ing an interesting collection of frontier arti- 
facts. A monument commemorates the deliv- 
ery, in 1753, by George Washington (then 
a 21-year-old major) of a packet containing 
a message from Virginia's Governor Din- 
widdie warning the French to leave that 
area. 


IT SEEMS LIKE ONLY YESTERDAY 


Fifty years ago when taking the waters“ 
was the fashion, Cambridge Springs (Route 
19) attracted visitors from all over the 
world. Singer Lillian Russell swished around 
the Bartlett Hotel in her long gowns and 
gorgeous big hats, and rode in her chauffeur- 
driven White Steamer. 

What once was a famous spa is now a 
popular golfing resort with two first-class 18- 
hole golf courses. Where once veiled and 
corsetted ladies sipped magnesia waters, to- 
day’s young girls, dressed in Bermuda shorts, 
pursue a little white golf ball around one 
of the courses. Beneath the half-mile-long 
elevated walk, where guests once promenaded 
to and from the Riverside Hotel to the 
Spring House for their daily drafts of 
mineral water, the less robust now play golf 
on the other 18-hole course. This course, 
which extends down along French Creek, is 
shorter and less challenging than the main 
Cambridge Springs course. 

A few miles south is Meadville (Route 19), 
an important frontier town where General 
Anthony Wayne put an end to the Indian 
raids back in 1795. A popular inn now 
stands on the site of the home of one of the 
founders of Meadville—Gen. David Mead, 
who participated in the Battle of Lake Erie. 
He helped found Allegheny College. Mead- 
ville is also the home of the zipper. 

SEE THE WORLD'S FIRST OIL WELL 


Near Titusville (Route 8), Col.” Edwin L. 
Drake, a retired railroad conductor and the 
world's first wildcatter, “brought in” the 
world's first successful otl well in 1859. At 
the time it was referred to as Drake's Folly. 
But the well soon became the center of a 
great oil boom and spawned such towns as 
Pithole—now a ghost town—and such per- 
sons as John D. Rockefeller, the founder of 
Standard Oil. (John Wilkes Booth was also 
in the oil business in Franklin, Pa. One day 
he left his place of business to go to the 
Ford Theater and infamy. Some of his let- 
ters and a wax replica can be seen in Ven- 
ango County Museum in Franklin.) 

At Drake Well Memorial Park, you can see 
a replica of the first oll rig, and can visit the 
fascinating Petroleum Industry Museum, 

West of Meadville is Conneaut Lake 
(Route 322), Pennsylvania’s largest natural 
lake. It’s a busy resort. Attractions in- 
clude an amusement park and Pairyland 
Forest, wth live animals and nursery rhyme 
characters. There are two fine golf courses 
nearby. 

LAKE PYMATUNING 

In 1934 Pennsylvania built a dam for flood 
control. The shores of the lake became a 
perfect setting for a recreation area and the 
result was Pymatuning State Park. Today 
this lake is 1814 miles long and 2 miles wide. 
It has a shore line of 71 miles and is a State 
park and conservation area. This lake is 12 
miles west of Conneaut Lake on Route 322. 


THE FISH, THE DUCKS, THE BOATS, ALL COMPETE 


The lake is stocked with all kinds of game 
fish: muskellunge, walleye, great northern 
pike, both large- and small-mouth bass. 
The carp, attracted to the spillway by spec- 
tator-tossed bread, are so jammed together 
that the wild ducks literally walk on their 
backs in a race to get their share. Some of 
these carp are immense, weigh 35 pounds, 
and are 36 inches long. Pymatuning has one 
of the largest outboard motorboat clubs in 
the world, and tristate championship sail- 
boat races are held from the yacht club, 
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AS MANY AS 70,000 DUCKS A DAY 


During the height of migration, as many as 
70,000 ducks have been observed in a single 
day at this stopoff place on the Atlantic 
fiyway. From 5,000 to 10,000 white swans 
fiy in at one time and rest huddled on the 
ice-covered lake for a day or two in early 
spring or late fall. They feed and rest in 
the refuge area at the north end of the lake, 
where patches of many kinds of grain are 
planted. 

At the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Museum in the park, you can see an exhibit 
of nearly 300 mounted specimens of wild 
waterfowl, marsh, and shore birds that visit 
the region. Practically all the birds on ex- 
hibit have been collected in or near the area: 
mallards, black ducks, blue-winged teal, 
wood ducks, and other wild waterfowl; ring- 
necked pheasants, quail, and bald eagles. 

For detailed information on travel attrac- 
tions and accommodations in this area, con- 
tact any of the following: 

Tourist & Convention Bureau, 134 West 
10th Street, Erie, Pa,—telephone 814-452- 
4229. 

Crawford County Tourist Association, Box 
117, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 

Mercer County Tourist Promotion Agency, 
Shenango Valley Chamber of Commerce, 
Sharon, Pa. 

Venango County Museum Corp., 1272 Lib- 
erty Street, Franklin, Pa.—telephone 814- 
432-5823. 

The Board of County Commissioners, But- 
ler County Courthouse, Butler, Pa. 

The Board of County Commissioners, Law- 
rence County Courthouse, New Castle, Pa. 


Presidential Succession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased with the public reaction that 
has followed my proposal for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, House Joint 
Resolution 990, which would revise the 
Presidential succession procedure. I be- 
lieve it imperative that the Congress act 
without delay to establish an improved 
succession schedule, and I am delighted 
that the Waterbury American, which is 
published in the largest city in my dis- 
trict, is in editorial accord with my 
proposal. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include a helpful and support- 
ing editorial from the April 25, 1964, 
edition of the Waterbury American. 

A MEASURE THAT DESERVES SUPPORT 

U.S. Representative JoHN S. MONAGAN has 
introduced in the House of Representatives a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States which would spell out @ 
presidential succession of procedure. 

There have been other plans suggested; 
there has been a lot of verbiage on the sub- 
ject, but nothing has happened so far. 

The Monagan resolution provides for the 
accession of the Vice President to the Presi- 
dency, in the event of removal from office, 
death, or resignation, as at present. 

But the Monagan amendment would re- 
quire that within 30 days after such an event, 
the President would be required to nominate 
a Vice President, who would take office upon 
confirmation by the House and Senate. A 
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majority of those present and voting would 
be required for confirmation. Similar action 
Would follow in the event of the removal, 
death, or resignation of the Vice President. 

This strikes us as a sound and logical bill, 

‘although there may be some question as to 
whether a constitutional amendment is really 
necessary, and whether Congress cannot it- 
self legislate such a plan without resorting 
to the long and involved amendment pro- 
cedure. á 

But something must be done, and the soon- 
er the better. The Nation is now without a 
Vice President, which is a weakness in our 
Government structure. The Vice Presidency 
is no longer what it once was, a sort of sine- 
cure which provided the President a chance 
to relleve himself of certain officlal and for- 
mal duties—groundbreaking, ribbon cutting, 
and that sort of thing. 

The Nation knows today, as perhaps never 
before In its history, that the man who stands 
Just a heartbeat away from the Presidency 
must be a man of ability. We have been 
fortunate up to now. We may not be so for- 
tunate in the future. We had better be 
ready. 


Our County Agents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, for 
the record I should like to present a 
very interesting article by Dr. Caleb J. 
King, Sr., which appeared in the Florida 
Times-Union on Tuesday, April 21, this 
year. 

Dr. King's timely article refers to the 
Outstanding service of our county agents. 
This article is particularly appropriate 
at this time because now we are in the 
Process of considering agricultural ap- 
Propriations for the next fiscal year and 
I hope that the House will vote for ad- 
equate appropriations for all of our agri- 
Cultural programs, including the Agri- 
Cultural Extension Service, through 
Which great department the county 
agents operate. 

I join with my colleague, the gentle- 
Man from Tennessee [Mr. Everett], who 
is quoted in Dr. King’s article in paying 
tribute to outstanding men and women— 
Our county agents—who over the years 
have rendered devoted service to both 
Tural and urban youth over and beyond 
the call of duty. 
oan complete article by Dr. King fol- 


Our Country AGENTS 
(By Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr.) 
“Everybody that knows a county agricul- 


agent is proud of that acquaintance 
for those agents are the very salt of the 


If you have read the foregoing quotation 
you will know that this article is going to be 
a tribute to our county agents, And after 
you have finished reading the article you will 

, if you are familiar with their work 
und achievements that the writer of it knows 
County agents, 

Yes, we have known many of them during 
Our long newspaper experience here in Flor- 
ida, and our pleasurable dealings with them 
have convinced us that they are men who 
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have done one of the most effective jobs of 
character building and developing the high- 
est class of good citizens of anybody that 
undertakes a leadership role such as they 
handle. 

These men are all alike—of the highest 
character, well educated, devoted to the 
cause for which they work, and all bent 
upon doing a job that is telling in its effect 
upon the families with which they have 
dealings as the leader toward better things 
on the farm. 

In their relationship to their farm fam- 
ilies, their work has an effect comparable to 
what happens when an industry moves into 
an undeveloped area and begins manufac- 
turing the available raw materials and pro- 
ducing marketable goods. 

The invariable result that is reported is 
that value was added by the manufacturing 
process. 

In other words, the manufacturer puts the 
raw materials, which had not been getting 
their of possible wealth, in shape to 
command good prices and gives them an 
added value, which makes the process profit- 
able. 

That, in effect, is what the county agent 
does for the farm family. 

Rosert Everett, Representative in Con- 
gress from Tennessee, points out that county 
agents work in cooperation with the exten- 
sion division of the land-grant colleges of 
agriculture (such as Florida's at Gainesville), 
and proceeds to pay them his tribute. 

The work of the Extension Service in Ten- 
nessee has been outstanding, in every re- 
spect, he reports. “We have outstanding 
men and women who are certainly devoted 
to this work. Their contributions have 
meant much in the years gone by in help- 
ing the economy of our section of Ten- 
nessee.”’ 

He follows this laudation with an editorial 
from a weekly newspaper in this district, 
which reads: 

Our county, like most counties with a pre- 
dominant agricultural income, depends a 
great deal on its county agents. 

They not only must have the answers to 
technical questions concerning agriculture 
and related subjects but must be qualified to 
share in family problems of a personal and 
social nature, 

Our county agents, J. D. Pettigrew, Joe 
Martin, and Mrs. June Walker, seem to have 
all the qualities that are necessary in techni- 
cal as well as extracurricular departments. 

Thanks to them we have a well-organized 
feeder calf and pig association, an active 
4-H Club organization and growing home 
demonstration clubs throughout the county. 

We take great pleasure in commending this 
group for their fine leadership and successful 
efforts. 

No finer chapter will ever be written into 
the history of Florida than that which ac- 
curately reports the activities of our county 
agents, both men and women—the men 
working with the farmers, and the women in 
the home demonstration duties, involving 
home improvements, 

And of course the work of the boys’ divi- 
sion must be covered to make the story com- 
plete, and that Is a separate story, and per- 
haps the most important, for it deals with 
making the very best of men out of the fine 
boys we have in the farm boys’ clubs, 

Floridians have really got to know the 
story of the county agricultural agents, the 
home demonstration women agents, and 
what the farm boys’ clubs are doing and 
achieving to know their State. 

The story begins in Nassau County and 
follows the border line to Escambia. And 
starts at the Georgia border and extends to 
Key West—and there's attractive action in 
every mile along the way. 

It's a grand story. We know because we've 
lived some of it. 
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NIBA’s Position on Penalty Overtime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I sub- 
mit for the Recorp the following state- 
ment of policy on the penalty overtime 
bill, prepared by the National Independ- 
ent Business Association, and sent to me 
by Raymond C. Kelly, president of the 
association. In view of the widespread 
interest in this legislation, I think many 
Members will be interested in reading 
the analysis of the National Independent 
Business Association has made of the 
probable effects of this bill: 

NATIONAL INDEPENDENT BUSINESS ASSOCIA- 

TION POSITION ON PENALTY OVERTIME 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Independent Business Association, after 
careful study of the proposed penalty over- 
time bill, has recommended unanimously 
that the bill not be passed. 

The National Independent Business Asso- 
ciation, which is made up almost entirely of 
small businesses, believes that smaller com- 
panies will be particularly hard hit if this 
bill is enacted. Instead of eliminating un- 
employment, it will tend to increase it by 
raising the cost of doing business, and 
thereby making expansion—with the result- 
ant new jobs—more difficult. Larger com- 
panies, when faced with the dilemma of this 
bill (to pay more for overtime or hire more 
people) can more easily adjust because of 
the greater flexibility they usually have in 
arranging their workload, and the avallabnl- 
ity of more elaborate facilities for training 
new workers. But for many small compa- 
nies, these requirements are unduly harsh. 

The basic premise of H.R. 9802 seems to 
be that there exists some great pool of un- 
employed workers who have precisely the 
skills which a company needs to assist it in 
meeting peakload requirements, and that 
these supposedly trained and efficient work- 
ers are willing and able to work for short 
periods of time. A further premise is that 
a company can absorb the additional fringe 
benefits and employment costs with no ad- 
verse effects, 

These premises are not true. 


There are few companies, indeed, which 
use overtime as a permanent policy—that is, 
who fail to hire permanent employees for 
permanent increases in workload. The main 
use of overtime is still to handle temporary 
peaks in production. And in such cases, the 
training of temporary personnel is unthink- 
able, especially for a small company. 

Another serlous problem in connection 
with the proposal is that the bill provides 
authority for constant review and possible 
changes once an order has been issued, After 
a committee has made a finding, the Secre- 
tary of Labor may, on his own motion or on 
the filing of a petition, appoint a new tripar- 
tite industry committee to reconsider a pen- 
alty-pay order. Thus, it is quite possible 
that industries subject to the act would face 
constant turmoil and uncertainty, with con- 


tinual proceedings—or the threat of pro- 
ceedings—to determine their overtime 
policies, 


National Independent Business Association 
views this proposed legislation as an ineffec- 
tive and dangerous approach to the problem 
of unemployment. In a time when rising 
costs and inflation are serious economic prob- 
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lems, it does little good to enact legislation 
which is going to further increase costs. 
For those who are unemployed, an increase 
in the cost of living is certainly no solution 
to the problem. And for companies which 
are endeavoring to grow in order to provide 
more employment, an increase In the cost of 
doing business is going to bring fewer jobs, 
not more, = 

For the foregoing reasons, National Inde- 
pendent. Business Association urges that 
HR. 9802 not be enacted. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND C. KELLY, 
President. 


National Hospital Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in 1921 
President Calvin Coolidge first pro- 
claimed National Hospital Day for the 
purpose of focusing attention on the im- 
portant role of our voluntary hospitals 
in American community life. Very ap- 
propriately, the day chosen for this ob- 
servance was May 12, the anniversary of 
the birth of Florence Nightingale, the 
nurse who not only served the wounded 
soldiers of the Crimean War but who also 
made a significant contribution to the 
improvement of hospital organization 
and nursing care in this country. 

As we observe National Hospital Week 
this year from May 10 to May 16, hos- 
pitals all over the country are holding 
open houses and other programs to ac- 
quaint the public with their services, fa- 
cilities, and problems. 

What is important to any individual 
is not the fact that we have 1.6 million 
hospital beds or that more than 26.5 mil- 
lion persons were admitted to hospitals 
last year, is that there is a bed available 
in his community hospital when he or one 
of his family needs it and that he receives 
high quality care. Hundreds of com- 
munities have been helped through the 
Hill-Burton program to build badly 
needed hospitals in recent years. Due to 
modern research, we have witnessed tre- 
mendous advances in the fields of drugs, 
surgery, and diagnostic techniques. Con- 
sequently, hospital care in this country 
is now better than ever before. 

In the Fifth District of Massachusetts 
which I represent there are 10 hospitals 
providing an outstanding level of care 
for the more than 450,000 residents of 
the area. In addition they provide fa- 
cilities for the training of nurses, doctors 
and medical technicians so vital to an 
adequate level of health care. 

Despite the tremendous advances made 
by hospitals in recent years, there are 
still problems to be solved. Administra- 
tors are struggling to hold down the cost 
to the patient, while at the same time 
improving employee benefits and facili- 
ties. Large numbers of specially trained 
professional people are needed to care 
for cardiac surgery, radioisotope, and 
other types of cases requiring expert at- 
tention. In many areas of our Nation 
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additional facilities are still needed and 
in others, modernization of unsafe or in- 
efficient plants is required to meet the 
needs of a growing population. Here in 
Congress we must be ever vigilant to 
provide for the wants of these vital com- 
munity services. Our hospitals are cru- 
cial to the health and welfare of the 
American people. ‘Today, as communi- 
ties across the Nation observe National 
Hospital Week, I want to join in congrat- 
ulating our hospitals on a job well done 
and wish them continued success in the 
future. 


The Sugar Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal includes 
a very comprehensive and informative 
report on the present situation with re- 
gard to the supply and price of sugar, 
which I commend to our many colleagues 
who have been greatly concerned about 
recent activity in this commodity area. 

Among other things, the report indi- 
cates that administration officials are 
at last coming around to the viewpoint 
expressed by several of us here in the 
House, to the effect that the basic cause 
of the terribly expensive price fluctua- 
tions in sugar go back to the sugar pro- 
gram itself. I hope the administration 
will act soon to undo the harm that has 
been done. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Journal article as a part of my 
remarks: 

Sucar SHAKEUP—ADMINISTRATION PLANS 
Law Cuances To AVOID ANOTHER PRICE 
SPURT—PROPOSALS SEEK To GUARANTEE IM- 
PORTS Far AHEAD, RETURN TO “NATIONAL 
Quoras” PLAN—BEET MEN VERSUS CANE 
REFINERS 

(By Joe Western) 

WasHINGTON,—Rather reluctantly, John- 
son administration planners are drafting an 
overhaul of U.S. sugar laws to try to prevent 
any repeat of last year’s spectacular. price 
leap. 

The main idea is to insure a continuing 
abundant influx of sugar from abroad, which 
ordimarily makes up some 40 percent of the 
U.S. supply; it was a tightening of this flow 
that shoved prices up to the highest point 
in 43 years, 

With this aim, the planners propose to 
backtrack from a sugar marketing setup 
adopted only 2 years ago, following the shut- 
off of supplies from Castro’s Cuba. This 
arrangement has featured a novel attempt 
at a free market in imported sugar—offering 
half of Cuba's former share of the rich U.S. 
sugar market as a “global quota“ open to 
all other producing nations on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Now the policymakers feel 
compelled to seek more rigid controls de- 
signed to guarantee foreign supplies far in 
advance. 

Thus the administration is expected to ask 
Congress to go back to almost complete re- 
lance on the longtime system of individual 
“national quotas”; preset slices covering the 
entire U.S. market, including Cuba’s old 
share, would be parceled out to each of the 
foreign procedures. (Part of the allotments 
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would be labeled “tem „ and ear- 
marked for possible return to Cuba should 
a friendly regime some day take over there.) 
Chief beneficiaries of this shift would be 
Australia, Brazil, the Dominican Republic, 
Mexico, South Africa, India, and the Phil- 
ippines. 
SPECIAL REWARDS 


To encourage loyalty to the U.S. market, 
special rewards would be offered. Foreign 
producers would get expanded permanent 
marketing quotas in return for prompt full 
delivery if shortages loomed anew. Long- 
term price guarantees, smaller import duties, 
or some combination thereof may also be 
proposed. For poor supply performance, 
however, foreigners’ market allotments would 
be cut back. 


U.S. sugar producers, who are almost surely 
the most reliable suppliers of all, aren't being 
forgotten, but so far the Administration is 
shying from the quick, permanent boost in 
marketings they've been clamoring for. In- 
stead, Johnson proposals may call for an 
increase effective only in 1966 when present 
domestic controls expire; U.S. political con- 
flicts and consideration for foreign feelings 
weigh against more immediate action, 

But as a stopgap, the President probably 
will urge Congress to let mainland American 
producers market for this year only all the 
sugar they can raise—an estimated 500,000 
toca above their 1964 quota of 3.6 million 

ns. 

The administration’s package of sugar rec- 
ommendations may go to Capitol Hill by 
June 1, hopefully in time to head off any 
big new price crises. The new import ar- 
rangements would be designed to replace 
controls due to die December 31, and their 
reception in Congress seems destined to be 
warm. Many influential lawmakers, notably 
House Agriculture Committee Chairman 
Cooley of North Carolina, are strong for na- 
tional quotas” and have criticized the “global 
quota” as ineffective, especially since last 
year’s price gyrations, “We couldn't renew 
the global quota as is,” says an administra- 
tion strategist. “We couldn't get it through 
Congress even with a gun.” 

WESTERN BEET GROWERS 


But at least some legislators will take a 
cooler view of administration proposals for 
domestic producers. Many Senators are 
backing a drive by Western beet growers for 
permanently expanded marketing quotas 
starting this year; many House Members, 
sympathetic to east coast refiners who proc- 
ess imported cane sugar, are adamant against 
the idea, If this conflict results in a stand- 
off, Congress might find it necessary to pass 
over the administration’s recommendations 
for the time being and extend the existing 
sugar law pretty much as is. 

As the legislative wrangling suggests, sugar 
bulks rather large in the American economy. 
Mainland U.S, production has swelled to 
around 3.6 million tons annually, from about 
2.6 million a decade ago. Beet sugar is 
grown in a score of Western States, led by 
California, Colorado, and Idaho; it occupies 
25,000 farmers and 30,000 workers in proc- 
essing plants. Mainland cane is raised in 
lesser amounts in Louisiana and Florida only, 
but the cane product comes also from such 
offshore suppliers as Hawali, Puerto Rico, 
the Philippines, Mexico, Peru, Brazil, and 
India. Refineries handling foreign cane sugar 
employ 17,500 workers in 10 States, mainly 
on the east coast. 

From all sources, the United States now 
consumes about 9.8 million tons of sugar a 
year, up from 8.2 million a decade ago, De- 
spite the weight-watching trend, the aver- 
age American consistently downs nearly 100 
pounds each year. Only one-third of the 
total heap is used as a dining-table or home- 
kitchen sweetener; most of the rest is con- 
verted commercially into softdrinks, cakes, 
cookies, candy, ice cream, and other goodies. 
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A little goes into inedibles: plastics, dyes, 
drugs, and cosmetics. 

While the housewife may have felt little 
pain from last year’s price climb, it was more 
than enough to cause concern to commercial 
users. In the big New York market raw su- 
gar wholesaled for as much as 13.20 cents a 
pound last July, more than double the price 
of a year earlier. While the price now has 
tumbled to around 6.75 cents, it’s still a 
shade above the slated Government target of 
6.65 cents. 

What ignited the explosive uprush in 
prices? First, after crop failures in Cuba 
and Western Europe, world sugar stocks un- 
expectedly ran low late in 1962. Then, un- 
der the new global quota setup, U.S. sugar 
dealers for the first time since 1935 entered 
World markets to bid against foreigners for 
shares of the shrinking supplies available. 
The fear that foreign producers might shun 
the U.S; global quota to sell at higher prices 
elsewhere touched off a bidding binge and 
Prompted commercial users to start stock- 
Piling sugar. 

The price jump touched off three congres- 
slonal investigations seeking possible hidden 
Causes, but none was found. The hearings 
&pparently did convince many legislators, 
however, that the uncertainties of the glo- 
bal quota should somehow be eliminated. 

Actually, the President is likely to praise 
the “global quota” concept and even to re- 
tain the label in his coming proposals. One 
Teason is that John Kennedy battled hard 
to get Congress to adopt it in 1962, on the 
theory that this flexible arrangement might 
let some friendly Cuban Government of the 
future reenter the U.S. market with mini- 
mum difficulty. 

Under Mr. Johnson's proposals, the pres- 
ent system of using basic national quotas to 
about 25 lands would be continued; these 
currently add up to around 2.5 million tons 
annually, more than one-fourth of the U.S. 
market. Collectively, these fixed, permanent 
shares might be called quota A, and the 
tonnage allocations given the more reliable 
Suppliers would be increased from time to 
time, with the additions coming either from 
Stadual increases in U.S, demand or from 
Other producers’ failures to fill their com- 
mitments. 

The present global quota, now amounting 
to 1.5 million tons a year, might be dubbed 
“Quote B.“ In contrast to fixed allocations of 
Quota A sugar, Quota B shares would be is- 
Sued only temporarily. But they would be 
parceled out in advance to various nations, 
Not held open for all comers as now. 

While Congress might well go along with 
these recommendations, the arrangement for 
domestic sugar will be another question. 

e top administration advisers think 
domestic beetgrowers could succeed in their 
bid for permanently expanded marketings 

g this year. “The beets have got 
the votes in the Senate,” flatly asserts one 
Official, The beet industry is concentrated 
in Western and Midwestern States fielding 
Such influential Democratic Senators as 
Majority Leader Mansrrmetp of Montana, 
Humpsary of Minnesota, and ANDERSON of 
New Mexico.. Added to pressure from the 
established producers is constant clamor from 
Would-be growers in Missourl, Maine, New 
York, and elsewhere. 

The beet men argue they are more reliable 
than foreigners in filling quotas and that a 
Digger market for domestic beet sugar would 
buoy the farm economy, switching some 
acreage from surplus production to a profit- 
able cash crop. 

But this drive may bog down in the House, 
Where the refiners of foreign cane sugar have 
Powerful allies. Agriculture Committee 
Chairman Coorxr. who has repeatedly fought 
Of attempts to carve up foreign quotas for 

bution to American farmers, is ex- 
Pected to do battle again. 
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Too, Democratic Congressman O'NEILL of 
Massachusetts, member of the powerful Rules 
Committee and confidant of House Speaker 
McCormack, recently marshaled 35 House 
colleagues for a meeting with Agriculture Sec- 
retary Freeman; the legislators, mostly from 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Maryland, where big cane refiners are located, 
made it plain they opposed any increase in 
domestic marketing quotas, Representative 
O'Nem. charged this would “have a damag- 
ing effect on organized labor (in cane refiner- 
les along the eastern seaboard) and the econ- 
omy of port areas.” 

In fact, dockworkers of the International 
Longshoremen's Association and refinery em- 
ployees who belong to the United Packing- 
house Workers are trying to help derail the 
beet men’s push. But labor is split on the 
issue; taking the opposite stand are workers 
in the Nation's 60-odd beet processing plants, 
mostly represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers. 


Is This the Way To Fight the War Against 
Poverty? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in 1963 
when a move was made to increase the 
authorization for the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration we were told it was 
necessary as a tool to be used against 
poverty and unemployment. The argu- 
ments were not impressive to me so I 
concluded ARA instead would be used as 
an election tool for the party in power. 

A recent survey of the activities of the 
ARA by Charles Stevenson as printed in 
the May issue of the Reader's Digest 
proves that my fears were justified and 
that my negative vote was indeed a vote 
for the U.S. taxpayers. 

Mr. Stevenson's article follows: 

Is THIS THE War To FICHT THE Wan AGAINST 
Poverty? 
(By Charles Stevenson) 

(Nore—The Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration was set up for a highly worthy pur- 
pose, But look at the way this U.S. agency 
is squandering taxpayer dollars—and callous- 
ly ignoring the rights of individual citizens.) 

As a major government weapon in the war 
against poverty, President Lyndon B. John- 
son has selected an increasingly aggressive 
agency—the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. This decision will come to haunt 
him, For the ARA has, in the name of help- 
ing the poor, become the spearhead of one of 
the most outrageous government encroach- 
ments on private enterprise in U.S. history. 
Fred Drew and Mike Kelley are living proof. 

As independent loggers in northern Idaho, 
these partners had endured lean times. But 
by 1961 they were at last to fulfill 
a longtime dream. From the State they had 
leased land on “Old Baldy,” a 6,280-foot 
mountain near their hometown of Sandpoint, 
and were building Sundance Ski Lanes. A 
nationally known expert certified that the 
terrain and snowfall would support an enter- 
prise comparable to any of the world’s great 
ski resorts. “We had to start small,” says 
Drew. “But we figured we could grow into 
a million-dollar show.” 

When a lumber mill folded owing them 
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$10,000 needed for equipment, they had to 
cut logs to recoup, but every weekend they 
were back laboring on the slopes. Eventual- 
ly they got a nine-room base-lodge under- 
way. Also, they bought a ski tow. They 
poured in uncounted thousands of hours of 
labor, plus more than $50,000 cash. 

Then, eyen as they were preparing to open 
for business, came the crushing blow. Be- 
cause Sandpoint was considered to qualify as 
a “depressed area“ - on account of winter 
unemployment when the lumber industry 
shuts down—the U.S. Government, through 
the Area Redevelopment Administration, lent 
$345,000 for construction of a competing ski 
resort on a nearby mountain. Next, the 
Sandpoint city council was prevailed upon to 
contribute $32,000 toward building a road 
into the new sk! area, despite Idaho Health 
Department warnings that this could con- 
taminate the municipal watershed. Sure 
enough, Sandpoint's water supply was con- 
demned by the State even as construction 
of a new filter plant went ahead with an 
additional $250,000 from Washington. 

By last January, thanks to more than half 
& million dollars in loans and grants out of 
your taxes and mine, many Sandpointers 
were jubilant that the new ski run was going 
full blast. All but forgotten in the glee 
over Washington's generosity were Drew and 
Kelley, Having tried to contribute to com- 
munity growth by their own toil and initia- 
tive, in the traditional American way, they 
were now about done in. Drew sald to me, 
It isn’t right for the Government to use 
our own tax payments to run us out of busi- 
ness.“ 

Originally, the idealistic ARA plan was to 
provide technical help, research, and limited 
financial aid to not more than 40 single- 
industry regions left blighted by economic 
change or exhausted resources. On June 9, 
1961, 1 month after President Kennedy 
signed the ARA bill, the agency published a 
map listing some 110 areas as eligible. Since 
then, ARA has uncoiled into a monstrous 
complex of cooperating bureaucracies. These 
agencies have dragooned or enticed a third of 
the Nation’s counties and 42 million of its 
citizens into accepting the label of poverty 
in order to be showered with largess, Sand- 
point style. 

The bureaucracies enmeshed with ARA 
range from the Small Business Administra- 
tion (an independent banking agency) to the 
Community Facilities Administration (un- 
der the Housing and Home Finance Agency) 
to, most particularly, the Department of Agri- 
culture. So many thousands of U.S. em- 
ployees are kept so busy helping ARA dish 
out so many millions of dollars from so 
many different funds that it’s almost impos- 
sible to track down the dollars and the 
agencies involved. The fact that the ARA’s 
methods threaten the livelihood of the Fred 
Drews and Mike Kelleys everywhere is 
brushed off. Explained ARA Administrator 
William L. Batt, Jr., last year: One man's 
threat is another man's opportunity.” 

But crisscross the country for more than 
20,000 miles, investigating on the scene, and 
you discover that ARA is riddled with bun- 
gling, political pressures, and untold fin- 
agling. Only a thorough congressional in- 
vestigation can expose the full extent of it. 

Specifically, ARA, in the name of helping 
distressed regions, is making outright “gifts” 
of millions of dollars. It is accompanying 
these with loans (up to 25 years’ maturity) 
at rates never higher than 4 percent—less 
than it costs the Government to raise and 
handie the money. In doing this, it is per- 
petrating economic and political injustices. 

Look, for example, at Oklahoma, where 
ARA is dressing up 5,000 acres of wooded 
preserve on Lake Eufaula with a palatial 
State-owned resort. It isn't costing the 
State a penny. The $10,331,000 cost is all 
taken care of by ARA, with $1,331,000 written 
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off as an outright gift. Whatever money ts 
paid back will have to come out of the busi- 
ness—and jobs—taken from other resorts. 

Seven members of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee took one look and re- 
ported: “We wonder how the unemployed in 
hard-core depressed areas would feel about 
this diversion of funds, intended for their 
assistance, to this Oklahoma boondoggie.” 

This is but a sample from scores of cases 
that are causing mounting concern. Here are 
the five main channels through which ARA 
is fomenting economic woe for America: 

1. New installations are being financed by 
ARA in industries already beset by overca- 
pacity, thus jeopardizing existing jobs. 

In Detroit, where two hotels have recently 
gone bankrupt and others have been forced 
to lay off half their workers because the city 
has the lowest hotel-occupancy rate in the 
United States, the ARA is financing three 
new hotels and motels. In putting up 
$1,894,525 for the 432-room deluxe downtown 
Pontchartrain Hotel, the ARA claimed the 
purpose was “to generate 450 new jobs.” 

“All ARA is doing is destroying existing 
jobs and transferring some to these new 
hotels,” declares Harry Paulson, a former 

mt of the Detroit Hotel Association. 
Investigating Congressmen have concluded 
that the net result may be even fewer jobs 
“if the new facility forces existing hotels, 
already suffering from evcessive capacity, into 
bankruptcy.” 

ARA advanced $406,000 to reopen one coal 
mine and expand another in Carbon County, 
Utah, where 500 coal-mining jobs have dis- 
appeared in the past year, and where those 
men who are still working get only 3 to 4 
days’ pay per week. “Demand for increased 
coal output is just not present,” says Utah 
Senator WaLLAcx F. Bennett. “We are not 
going to sell 1 more ton of coal, and I am 
at a loss as to what to do for the scores of 
other workers who will be put out of work.” 

The Bata Shoe Co., the refugee Czech con- 
cern which from a base in Canada operates 
in 79 countries, is now an ARA-fi- 
nanced factory at Salem, Ind. This plant is 
burdening the abundantly supplied U.S. shoe 
industry with 40,000 pairs of shoes every 
week. In 1963, ARA advanced the Salem 
Redevelopment Corp. $442,000 to purchase 
land and construct the building to be leased 
to Bata. ARA also handed over 6235.000 
more than half of it an outright gift for 
Bata’s water and sewage facilities—and do- 
nated $64,000 to train workers. Bata paid for 
nothing except Its machinery. 

Thus foreign-controlled, foreign-operated 
Bata achieved the apex of our Government's 
new order—the right to have U.S. taxpayers 
set up a firm in business and so subsidize it 
that it can pull out without real loss at 
any time it desires. As a crowning irony, 
Augustin Dolezal. Bata’s president, told 
newspapermen that his firm had decided to 
locate in Salem long before it knew anything 
about ARA. “We would have built in Salem 
anyway.” 

2. Areas that are far from depressed“ are 
getting help. 

In Rice County, Kans., I found that even 
second-class farmers cleared an average 
$5,925 a year from wheat and beef. Bank and 
savings and loan assets in the county—more 
than $30 million for less than 14,000 popula- 
tion—have nearly doubled since 1950. 
There's 2 job for almost everybody who 
wants one,” says local Newspaper Editor Paul 
Jones, 

However, the Agriculture Department's 
Extension Service made a “study” of Rice 
County, to suggest further development pos- 
sibilities. With the help of ;a “technical 
staff” from the Rural Electrifichtion Admin- 
istration and other bureaus, a swarm of 
Agriculture Department representatives pre- 
pared an “overall economic development pro- 
gram” for a planned future. Result: ARA 
declared prosperous Rice County a depressed 
area. 
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Or consider Gregg County, Tex. This 
county leads the State in gross oil produc- 
tion. Booming Longview, the county seat, 
has grown from a population of 5,000 in the 
1930's to 44.000 today; it has done so by at- 
tracting 126 pay-their-own-way plants. At 
the very moment the “depressed” label was 
pinned on it, the city ranked third in the 
Nation in retail purchases per household, led 
alt Texas in manufacturing employment 
gains. and was waging a national promotion 
campaign to add still more to its $26-million 
annual industrial payroll and 5,500 workers. 

Why was Gregg pulled into a program de- 
signed for poverty-stricken areas? The 
flabbergasting answer of Senator RALPH W. 
YarporoucnH, of Texas: The county had made 
such real progress“ and shown such “vital 
leadership in bringing new industry” that its 
inclusion would inspire others to Join. 

Indignant, three Gregg County chambers 
of commerce petitioned Washington to re- 
lease the county from ARA guardianship. 
One of the leaders in the fight, attorney R. 
E. Blount, was present when an ARA repre- 
sentative told county officials, “Boys, you've 
got to get in line for your share. If you 
don't get it, somebody else will.” Gregg 
County was finally set free, but the struggle 
lasted nearly 2 years. 

“We were mighty glad to get out,” says 
Walter B. Koch, manager of Longview's In- 
dustrial Districts, Inc, “Some firms that 
had inyested in our city wondered whether 
to put in more cash after Washington placed 
this ‘depressed’ tag on us. Our industrial 
development slowed up under ARA, but in 
the first 6 months after we got out six new 
industries came to us.” 

The techniques that engineered Rice and 
Gregg Counties Into depressed-area classifi- 
cation have been widely duplicated. The 
Agriculture Department even put out a 
handbook called Action, telling how to get 
on the gravy train. The agency selected 
230 counties “with development possibili- 
ties“ and invited them to participate in a 
volunteer self-betterment movement. Then, 
as disclosed in a Ford Foundation-financed 
study by George Washington University Prof. 
Sar A. Levitan,’ all 230 counties were simply 
blanketed into ARA eligibility “without ref- 
erence to the level of Income or unemploy- 
ment that prevailed.” 

More than 300 additional counties have 
qualified because of supposed low farm in- 
come, including Gilpin County, Colo., which 
doesn't pretend to be a f area—it is 
up in the rocks of the Great Divide and 
doesn't have a single commercial farmer 
among its 190 families. It is interesting to 
note that some 75 Texas county agricultural 
agents have quit in disgust in the last 2 
years. Said one, “They were using us to 
organize our communities and come up with 
projects for ARA loans and grants. I quit 
because I couldn't stomach it any more.” 

3. Jobs constitute the only excuse for 
ARA's existence, but the agency provides 
brazenly inaccurate figures about the em- 
ployment it generates. 

ARA receives reports regularly on the 
number of persons employed by its bene- 
ficiaries. But it refuses to make these avail- 
able to the public. Instead, it insists that 
we taxpayers accept entirely unrelated 
figures contained in its monthly Directory 
of Approved Projects. In the January 31, 
1964, edition, for instance, ARA boasts that 
1,281 of its projects, which it financed to the 
tune of $226,842,000, are creating 63,836 
jobs. 

Not everyone accepts these statements as 
gospel. Minority members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee reported 
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last spring that such ARA claims are exag- 
gerations. . 

Checking at random, I stopped my car on 
Route 9 east of Oklahoma City, where a big 
grain mill was being put together. ARA's 
book advertised that the $68,000 loan in- 
volved would mean 20 new jobs. “Oh, this 
mill will only need three or four men to 
operate it.“ the foreman told me. “It’s auto- 
mated.” 

Stop almost anywhere, and it's the same 
story. In Indiana, ARA lent $115,000 to re- 
build the North Vernon Processing Co.'s 
burnt-out forging plant and said this 
“saved” 60 jobs and created“ 40 new ones. 
But Plant Manager Edward Rogers says that 
50 persons are employed—15 more than be- 
fore the fire.” 

ARA lists 300 persons ag toiling in a Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., rifle factory which grew from a 
$272,000 loan. Stop there, and you'll find 
the place empty. It was built in expectation 
of a Defense Department contract—but the 
contract never came. 

4. The agency flouts the law under which 
it was created. 

The law clearly stipulates that no ARA 
aid is to go to any organization able to make 
“reasonable” financial arrangements else- 
where. Yet the Howard Johnson chain, to- 
gether with a local concern, accepted n 
$2,275,000 loan from ARA for a motel in 
Puerto Rico. In Beckley, W. Va., ARA sub- 
sidized the Melpar Corp., a subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Air Brake, by lending the local 
development corporation $70,000 to build a 
factory for it. Similarly, a division of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros, the internationally 
known sporting- goods firm, has been set up 
as a ward of ARA at Ava, Mo. And American 
Optical Co. has an ARA-financed factory at 
Chickasha, Okla. 

Legislation further requires that the people 
of a community put up a token investment 
as a show of faith in any project to be un- 
dertaken by ARA. Congress is zealous about 
this portion of the law; yet ARA has in- 
formed its field agents in an unannounced 
“Policy Guideline No, 2" that they can in 
effect ignore it. 

The law also explicitly forbids ARA to aid 
“any branch, affiliate or subsidiary which 18 
being established with the intention of clos- 
ing down the operations of the existing en- 
tity in the area of its original location or in 
any other area where it conducts such opera- 
tions.” The Technical Tape Corp., with sev- 
eral plants in the New York City area, pro- 
vides an example of the way ARA “obeys” 
the law. 

In October 1961, ARA lent Carbondale, HI. 
$455,000 to transform a city-owned ware- 
house into a branch for Technical Tape. In 
April 1963, ARA handed over another $670,000 
to enlarge the plant, plus $150,000 to Tech- 
nical Tape itself for machinery. At the same 
time, ARA was spending $109,000 to train 
production workers for the plant. 

When I asked ARA's Deputy Administra- 
tor, Harold W. Williams, if the corporation 
had cut back its employment in the east to 
bulld up in Carbondale, he replied, No. It 
couldn't. We watch this sort of thing like 
hawks.” 

I checked for myseif. In April 1963, Tech- 
nical Tape closed down its factory in New 
Rochelle, N.Y. In addition, Lionel S. Frank, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Beacon, N.Y., spills over with indignation at 
what happened in 1962 at the Technical Tape 
plant in his city. 

“We then wore ARA’s depressed label, too,” 
he says. Technical Tape was moving its 
gift-wrap division here, and we wanted them 
to leave it here. But when the Government 
offered to finance a new plant in Ilinois and 
train employees for it, too, they moved the 
division out. What's the sense in the Goy- 
ernment inducing an industry to expand in 
one depressed area at the expense of an- 
other?” 
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5. ARA’s power is used to bludgeon votes 
and to drum up support for ever higher 
congressional appropriations. 

When an ARA loan has been approved, 
ARA permits the approved deal to be an- 
nounced by a political friend at a time when 
it will do both him and the agency the most 
political good. For example, Representative 
CLARENCE E. Kr.svurn, Republican, of upstate 
New York, testified at a House committee 
hearing that in 1962 he sought information 
from ARA about a pending $844,000 pro- 
posal to modernize an abandoned pulp and 
paper mill in his district. He was told there 
could be no announcement until after the 
congressional election. Nevertheless, on the 
day before the electtion, ARA Administrator 
Batt wired Kmsurn’s Democratic opponent 
that the loan had been approved. Within 
hours, the entire town knew it. 

“Mr. Batt apparently thought he could 
shift a few votes,” KILBURN declared. “The 
blowoff was that the loan wasn't approved 
until 4 months afterward." 

At all ARA projects, the beneficiaries are 
required to erect signs, stressing that here 
Men are being put to work thanks to ARA 
and the President. The intention, declares 
Senator Bennett, Ís to tell the people who 
See the billboards that this has been made 
Possible through the kindness and courtesy 
of a particular man, when it has, in fact, 
been the taxpayers themselves who put up 
the money.” 

Across the Nation there is a stepped-up 
Campaign to pull in ever more territory for 
ARA. In the first month President John- 
son was in office, Buffalo, Cleveland, Miami, 
Newark, Oakland, Philadelphia, and Toledo— 
5 million additional people—were made ell- 
gible for election-year assistance from Wash- 
ington. With ARA and just two of its asso- 
ciated bureaucracies (the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration) having already com- 
mitted $1,235 million in loans for the fiscal 
year ending this June 30, another $1,392 
Million is budgeted for the following 12 
Months. Not to mention a mere $35 million 
more that ARA will give away, not lend. All 
this in the name of fighting poverty. $ 

We must do whatever we effectively can 
to cure what's wrong in genuinely depressed 
areas. But less than $2 out of every $5 from 
ARA even goes into the areas of highest un- 
employment. On its record this agency and 
Its cohorts have little to do with curing 
Poverty; instead they seem intent on po- 
litical takeover of the American economic 
System. 

Whenever President Johnson preaches 
about Government help for the distressed, I 
think of Mrs. James R. Willis in Woodville 
(pop. 1,900), in his own State of Texas. There 
is not much reason for Woodville except the 
Old courthouse and some lumber mills, 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Willis gave no thought to 
Going on relief when her husband died in 
1952 and left her at age 57 with a 24-room 
country motel and an $8000 debt. Over the 
Years she has paid off the debt, modernized 
the motel and made it into a highly attrac- 
tive place. 

Because of Woodville's isolation, however, 
Oniy a dozen or so cars stop nightly, and Mrs. 
Wilis can't remember ever having had to 
turn anyone away. Yet she was paying her 
own way in lite, and furnishing jobs for 
four maids and two assistant managers. 

So, what has happened? Just down the 
road, ARA has built a 72-room “luxury 
motel,” with swimming pool, ballroom, 
beauty shop and various stores, Mrs. Willis’ 
Bross income for January 1964, after the new 
motel opened, was $1,060—compared with 
82.260 for January 1963. She has had to let 
5 — maids go except one, who now works part 

e. 

Last fall, as I drove through Woodville, 
ARA was advertising that 75 persons would 
Somehow be employed to operate the 72- 
toom motel, This is its “economic justifica- 
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tion.” And outside stood two large signs. 
One carried the facsimile signature of the 
President, and read: We're Creating More 
Jobs for America.” The other read: “72- 
Room Motor Hotel Under Construction, 
Project Cost—$800,000. Financing Arranged 
by Co Jack Brooks Through 
ARA.” Nobody could overlook the implica- 
tion of these signs. 

Sadly, the whole deal went through with- 
out anybody from ARA looking up Mrs. 
Willis or considering what the project might 
do to her business. I talked with her. 

“If the new motel doesn’t make money,” 
she said to me, “I and the rest of the tax- 
payers will have to pay for it, If it does 
succeed, I'll probably be run out of business. 
Tell me, what is happening to us in this 
country?" 


Remarks of James K. Carr, Under Secre- 
tary of Department of the Interior, at 
the United Jewish Appeal, Fuel Oil and 
Coal Division Dinner at Hotel Astor, 
New York City, May 7, 1964 
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HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, May 7, 1964, I 
attended the dinner at the Hotel Astor 
in New York City, of the Fuel Oil and 
Coal Division of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal of Greater New York. Robert B. 
Greene of Public Fuel Service, Inc., was 
the general chairman and Lawrence 
Kobre, vice president of Burns Brothers, 
was the master of ceremonies and intro- 
duced James K. Carr, Under Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include excerpts 
from Mr. Carr’s address. 

Tue NATIONAL ENERGY OUTLOOK 


(By James K. Carr, Under Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior) 

Today, energy is our servant and, simul- 
taneously, our master. We cannot advance 
without it, yet we control it and then un- 
leash it to send satellites and man into space, 
to build a whole new world of sophisticated 
devices, to improve our economic strength 
and to increase our stature in international 
trade. 4 

I appear before you this evening as a rep- 
resentative of a Federal department that can 
properly be identified except for nuclear 
power, as the “U.S. Department of Energy,” 
for the Department of the Interior is in- 
volved in a wide range of energy resources, 
from coal to oil, from natural gas to oil shale, 
from hydroelectricity to lignite. Many of 
these are directly competitive, all are part 
of a complex and changing pattern, for 
energy is a dynamic thing. 

The Department has a vital role in the 
energy picture, The Nation can ill afford 
to take any unnecessary action that will dull 
the cutting edge of competition among 
sources of energy. Instead, we should stim- 
ulate that competition which increases ef- 
ficiency and which drives down the unit cost 
of energy. It follows that if energy costs are 
lowered, uses of energy are increased and 
we improve manyfold our ability to compete 
in the marketplaces of the world, especially 
where energy prices represent a substantial 
cost factor for our goods. 
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The use of energy is growing at an astro- 
nomical rate. Look back over the centuries, 
over a span of nearly 2.000 years, for a per- 
spective as to the growing requirements for 
energy in this world. During the most recent 
100 years of that stretch of centuries, we 
have used as much coal, petroleum, wood, 
and agricultural waste as energy as in the 
preceding 1,900 years. The Nation's con- 
sumption of fuel is expected to double and 
then double again before the new century 
begins. 

Today, the United States is responsible for 
half the world’s energy consumption. In- 
dividually, every citizen of our country re- 
quires 10 times more energy for “the Amer- 
ican way of lite,“ than his counterpart else- 
where in the world. To meet these insatiable 
demands, we rely upon petroleum for about 
44 percent and natural gas for 30 percent, 
coal provides about 22 percent and water- 
power, 4 nt. 

The application of this energy in the mar- 
ketplace works out, statistically, something 
like this: Industry, 35 percent; transporta- 
tion, 25 percent; space heating, and cooling, 
20 percent; and generation of electricity, the 
remaining 20 percent. 

Of all the phenomena that have marked 
our progress in recent years, none can match 
the evolution based on our utilization of 
energy. Most spectacular have been our ad- 
vancements in what I term mobile energy ap- 
plications—jet planes, faster automobiles, 
rocketry, dieselized railroads. Now, how- 
ever, we are entering an era where stationary 
energy is progressing rapidly. Here I refer 
to equipment that stands still while churn- 
ing out neat and kilowatts. 

These are the basic workhorses that bear 
watching, for they are on the way to greater 
attainments. 

Thermal generating plants, relying heavily 
on coal, have increased their efficiency so that 
now less than a pound of coal turns out as 
much electricity as several pounds did a few 
years ago. 

Axial-flow turbines have developed to the 
point where lowhead power streams can be 
harnessed and where tidal power projects 
are feasible. 

More powerful steam turbines are being 
built and still larger ones are planned for 
spinning forth electricity. 

The distance barrier for moving electricity 
has been broken. Today you probably live 
no farther than 60 miles from the nearest 
generating plant. Tomorrow, generating 
plants hundreds of miles away will be 
sending electricity over extra-high voltage 
lines to your homes, your apartments, your 
factories. Distance no longer is an over- 
riding determining factor in the location of 
powerplants. 

In the Department of the Interior we see, 
in the future, electric energy being moved 
efficiently a thousand miles, from plant to 
consumer. Compare this with the year 1900 
when we learned we could transmit power 
the great distance of 150 miles. 

All these developments, in the planning or 
building stage, underscore the fact that our 
economy, in stretching out for more energy, 
is going to grasp more firmly on the power 
of the kilowatt. 

Electricity today represents 20 percent of 
the energy. Before the end of this century, 
in the belief of certain experts, it may well 
represent nearly 50 percent of the market, a 
market that includes automobiles, diesel 
trucks, railroads, and aircraft among the 
myriad of horsepower producers. 

Our overall energy growth rate has aver- 
aged 3 percent a year. The consumption of 
electricity, however, has grown at the healthy 
rate of 5 percent a year. Our capability of 
producing electricity today stands at over 200 
million kilowatts. Around the turn of the 
century, in my belief, it will have quadrupled 
to a gigantic 800 million kilowatts. 
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A tremendous outlay of money and mate- 
rials will be poured into new generating fa- 
cilities to meet soaring demands for kilo- 
watts. During the past 20 years, expendi- 
tures for new construction for generation 
and transmission facilities, public and pri- 
vate, has been about 635 billion. Engineers 
now predict that to meet requirements for 
electricity, over $100 billion will be invested 
in new generating and transmission installa- 
tions In the next 20 years. 

Such astronomical figures dictate that 
stockholders and taxpayers must be safe- 
guarded by the most careful planning, pub- 
lic and private. Our success in the venture 
will noticeably affect our growth and our 
position in the world marketplace. 

Where will all this electricity go? To In- 
dustry, to homes, to farms. It will be re- 
quired to meet our population growth and 
its attendant needs for more and more en- 
ergy. More electricity will be required for 
electrometallurgieal processes, for street 
lighting, for highway illumination, for heat- 
ing homes. The market, the growth poten- 
tial, appear limitless. 

The universal acceptance and popularity 
of electricity in America can be depicted in 
many ways, Witness, for example, the an- 
achronism that develops from the backyard 
use of the ancient fuel charcoal to barbecue 
steaks and the employment of a neat, elec- 
trically heated unit to ignite the charcoal and 
a tiny electric motor to turn the spit. 

In contrast, review the incidents of last 
winter when Communist Bulgaria, East Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia were forced into 
rigorous electricity-saving measures to meet 
an acute power shortage that threatened 
their economy. 

“The Bulgarian regime,“ said the Associat- 
ed Press, “blamed the troubles on the sharp 
slump in power production during the hard 
winter, faulty planning of power supplies for 
new industries and a rapid increase in house- 
hold appliances.” 

At the outset of my remarks, I mentioned 
the intimate involvement of the Department 
of the Interior with the Nation's energy needs 
and supplies. 

The Federal Government’s responsibilities 
in the energy field, specifically with oil, nat- 
ural gas, coal, and the marketing of water 
power as well as the production of water pow- 
er, are delegated to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Other agencies are involved, of 
course, including the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Federal Power Commission, 
but we in Interior have important responsi- 
bilities regarding each of the commercial 
types of energy I have mentioned. 

Our Office of Oii and Gas, Oil Import Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Mines, Geological 
Survey, and the Office of Coal Research have 
responsibilities for certain phases of our 
energy programs. In the realm of water 
power, we have the Department's Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration, and the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration. All market power in different sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Thus, you can see that activities of the 
Department touch upon almost every phase 
of commercial energy in the Nation. 

There has been and will continue to be a 
close interrelationship between our energy 
sources, availability of supply, our pattern 
of use, and our progress. We constantly seek 
the least expensive, the most versatile, the 
most reliable. We are not a one-energy na- 
tion, but have a variety of sources and more 
in the offing. We have been blessed with a 
built-in flexibility that excites competition 
ond motivates invention. 

The highly competitive energy field is most 
interesting to observe. Let us examine a few 
of our prime sources close up and explore 
tome of the exotic alternate ones: 

Coal: After a long period in the doldrums, 
coal appears to have steadied and the future 
looks much brighter. By mechanization, 
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coal has held the price line and has moved 
prominently into the electric power produc- 
tion field. Meanwhile, a strong export pro- 
gram is being pushed vigorously by President 
Johnson to further improve the market for 
our coal. The Department of the Interior has 
an aggressive research p aimed at in- 
creasing the versatility of coal, for it has 
& great potential as a producer of gas, of liq- 
uid fuels, and other synthetics, Mine-mouth 
generating plants are under construction to 
eliminate transportation expenses. Coal-by- 
wire, made possible through advances in 
extra-high-voltage transmission of electricity 
for hundreds of miles, is becoming common- 
place. 

Lignite, too, is entering the energy field 
more prominently. A lignite-burning power- 
plant is under construction in the Midwest, 
home of billions upon billions of tons of this 
fuel. 

Reserves of coal in the United States are 
adequate to serve our requirements, at the 
present rate of consumption, for hundreds 
of years. 

Natural gas: It has had phenomenal in- 
crease in use. The average growth rate in 
the energy field has run 7 percent a year for 
more than 10 years. Gas has increased its 
share of the total energy market from 12 to 30 
percent in the last 15 years. In terms of 
quantity—cubic feet—the Jump was from 
4 trillion to 13 trillion cubic feet per year, or 
nearly 300 percent. Prices have gone up, 
too, from an average of 4.6 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet at the wellhead in 1940 to 
last year's average of 15.7 cents. At the same 
time, despite new finds of natural gas re- 
serves, the reserve-to-use ratio is steadily 
declining, reflecting a less fayorable reserve 
position for the future. 

Petroleum: We have tremendous reserves, 
but since World War II we have been a net 
Importer rather than a net exporter of pe- 
troleum and its products. Prices, however, 
have remained relatively constant in the face 
of inflation. At the same ‘time, despite a 
large increase in total demand, our proved 
domestic reserves have remained in the same 
relative position for more than 30 years. 
Consumption of gasoline has increased from 
about 31 billion gallons in 1946 to more than 
68 billion annually today, yet the percentage 
of petroleum used in the form of gasoline has 
remained virtually unchanged at 41 percent. 

There is one aspect of the petroleum in- 
dustry that your chairman asked me to men- 
tion. That is residual oil. 

Domestic production of residual fuel oll 
has been declining steadily since 1955. 
Meanwhile, the east coast demand for resid- 
ual oil has been increasing. Therefore, there 
is a very vocal demand here for an increase 
in import quotas. 

As you know, these pleas have certainly 
been heard in Washington. This year the 
residual oil import quotas for District I were 
increased by 63,000 barrels a day. This is an 
increase of 11 percent over last year. 

There also is the question of possible long- 
range changes in the residual import pro- 
gram. On the one side, the coal people 
hope for a freeze on quotas, for they believe 
they can supply a larger share of the heating 
market. On the other, of course, oil people 
would like to see at least a temporary sus- 
pension of quotas. 

Let me say this to you: As Secretary 
Udall has stated publicly, the Department 
of the Interior is now considering all these 
proposals for long-term changes in the re- 
sidual ofl import program. Within the 
limitations of national security require- 
ments, the Department intends to assure 
equal access to the market for all energy 
sources and low prices to the consumer. 
Many of you would prefer that I be more 
specific. You are also fully aware of the 
complexity of the issues and appreciate that 
I cannot. be more specific until the Depart- 
ment's additional studies are complete. 

Oil shale: Big things are ahead for oil 
shale. The Department of the Interior, only 
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a few days ago, opened the door for an in- 
tensive industry research program at its pilot 
installation near Rifle, Colo. This facility, 
long idle, will be humming again, pointing 
the way to economic ways for tapping moun- 
tains of shale which contain far, far more 
oll than found in our petroleum fiekts, Oll 
shale is in an assured position as a fuel of 
the future. 

Hydroelectricity: Many of the better power- 
sites have been tapped, but more remain, 
both in the United States and Canada, We 
will see more international integration of 
power resources with our neighbor to the 
north. Tidal power is economically feasible 
and technically possible. The Department 
of the Interior, a leading producer and 
marketer of hydroelectric energy, will push 
for optimum. development of this field and 
will continue steadfast in its program of 
serving preference agencies at the lowest 
possible cost per kilowatt. 

Atomic energy: This field offers great 
challenges and great promises. In the future 
we will have dual plants to produce elec- 
tricity while creating potable water from 
saline and brackish sources. President John- 
son is enthusiastic about this possibility, 
both in the United States and in water-short 
countries throughout the world, 

In connection with the future of atomic 
energy, I quote from Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: “I think I would still agree with 
those who wrote the scientific forecasts in 
1945 that, in the long run, the greatest 
promise for atomic energy lies in the genera- 
tion of electric power for civilian purposes. 
The fact is that the day of civilian nuclear 
power has already arrived.” 

We are surrounded by a boundless sea of 
energy. How we continue to develop it, how 
we utilize it, win determine our speed of 
progress and our stature among the world’s 
nations. 

We must seek new technologic advances 
and apply them to hold costs to a minimum 
and improve efficiency. We must encourage 
competitive cooperation and inventiveness. 
We have a heritage, rich in natural endow- 
ments. If we utilize these wisely and well 
in the interests of our people and our demo- 
cracy, we will move ever forward as a stronger, 
surer nation. 

In October 1963, Prime Minister Eshkol, 
speaking of another problem said: “My 
friends, I ask you to look about you—to use 
your eyes not to see what has been done, but 
to see what has not.” 

In this same spirit, whether you distribute 
fuel oil or coal, whether you work on the 
problems of Israel or whether you work for 
the Government—the obligation imposed on 
all of us is to work in our own respective 
spheres so we accomplish something. 

In the House of Representatives there Is a 
plaque inscribed with a quotation from 
Daniel Webster directly over the rostrum. 
The inscription reads: 

“Let us develop our resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests to see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” 


Commendation for J. Edgar Hoover 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, May 


10 marked the 40th anniversary of the 
date the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover was 
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elevated to the position of Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The Los Angeles County Council of the 
American Legion, Department of Cali- 
fornia, unanimously adopted a resolution 
commending Mr. Hoover for his 40 years 
of public service as Director of the FBI. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Submit for inclusion in the RECORD a copy 
of the resolution adopted by the Los 
Angeles County Council of the American 
Legion. 

COMMENDATION FoR J. EDGAR HOOVER 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 

Bureau of Investigation, will soon 
Complete 40 years of public service; and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion under his most capable leadership has 
Tendered invaluable service to law enforce- 
Ment agencies throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has remained free from disrupting in- 
fluences and from political, territorial and 
®conomic pressures in its dedication to the 
8 of law enforcement: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles County 
Council of the American Legion, go on record 
as commending the remarkable service of J. 

Hoover; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles County 
Council of the American Legion oppose any 
interference with the policies and practices 
Of the Federal Bureau of Investigation which 
have made that organization an indispen- 
Sable arm of our internal security during the 

40 years; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

Sent to J. Edgar Hoover, to congressional 
ntatives from Los Angeles County, 
and to the local press. 
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HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, my 
third congressional voting record report 
for the 2d session of the 88th Con- 
gress covers the period from March 16 

ugh May 11. It contains comments 
on legislation to improve fiscal and ad- 
Ministrative practices of the National 
Bureau of Standards, the Food Stamp 
Act, and the wheat-cotton measure. 

It also contains my comments on 
events which took place in the House 
on April 9 when many of our Republi- 
Can colleagues—smarting from legisla- 
tive defeat—retaliated by bringing the 
legislative process to a grinding halt. 


During the period of this report I in- 
troduced two bills. The first would au- 
thorize the President to posthumously 
Award the Congressional Medal of Hon- 
Or to President Kennedy. In the 25th 
Congressional District, a drive support- 
ing the proposal is being spearheaded by 
Members of the Disabled American Vet- 

Frank C. Marpe Chapter 44 of 
West Covina. To date some 30 veteran's 
Sroups, city councils, labor unions, and 
Tenowned individuals have adopted dec- 
larations of support and I am hopeful 
that more will be obtained. 
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STATUE FOR MEXICO 

My second bill would authorize the 
United States to present a statue of 
Abraham Lincoln to the people of Mex- 
ico in commemoration of their country's 
independence. An identical proposal 
was recently approved by the Senate and 
in that body it received strong bipartisan 
support. 

There is no prominent statue of Lin- 
coln in Mexico City although our 16th 
President is widely respected through- 
out Mexico. The bonds between our 
two countries are strong. They are en- 
during. Our long friendship soared to 
new heights through the wisdom and 
guidance of President Kennedy. It was 
reaffirmed recently during the California 
meeting between President Johnson and 
Mexican President Lopez Mateos, a 
meeting at which I was privileged to be 
a participant. 

It was not long ago that the Senate 
approved the Chamizal treaty and there- 
by righted a grievous wrong which had 
existed for 100 years. 

Our two governments are presently 
trying to resolve the problem of exces- 
sive salinity of Colorado River water 
which fiows into Mexico and destroys the 
soil of Baja California. 

I believe presentation of a statue of 
Lincoln to the people of Mexico is states- 
manship in this same vein. It is an act 
of good will in a world that is racked by 


conflict. 
SENATE INVESTIGATION 

Earlier this month I was asked to 
testify before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Frauds and Misrepresentations Af- 
fecting the Elderly. In my judgment, a 
serious study at the congressional level 
relating to deceptive and misleading—if 
not fraudulent—practices in the sale of 
health and accident benefits is long over- 
due. 

The word “benefits” I use advisedly, for 
many purveyors of health and accident 
benefits are not operating as insurance 
companies—which in the main are rea- 
sonably well regulated by the several 
States—but rather operate under the 
guise of providing direct service—service 
available only through preselected 
physicians and preselected locations. 

During my service in the California 
Legislature, I served continually as chair- 
man of a study committee dealing in this 
general area. In 1961 my committee 
made a series of 16 recommendations to 
the legislature, and many of these rec- 
ommendations are pertinent to the 
Senate subcommittee’s area of inquiry. 

METHOD NEEDED 

Foremost among these is the need to 
devise a method whereby the layman— 
aided by analyses in easy-to-understand 
language—can evaluate the relative 
benefits provided by various plans. 
Hundreds of times I have seen persons 
drop plans that provide far superior 
benefits to those being sold by suede- 
shoe operators” with a fancy pitch. They 
drop these plans because they mistakenly 
believe the salesman and have no objec- 
tive means to evaluate the relative bene- 
fits of the two programs. 

At present, it takes too sophisticated 
a buyer of health benefits to overcome 
the purveyor’s policy of caveat emptor, 
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and I have long contended that the in- 
surance and service plan trade associa- 
tions in the health and accident field are 
destroying their industry by this policy 
of “let the buyer beware.” 

It is becoming patently obvious to the 
public that each year the cost of medical 
care as measured in the Consumer Price 
Index rises faster than any other item— 
and there is a direct correlation between 
this inflationary spiral and the funds 
that are bilked from a well-meaning and 
defenseless public in the name of health 
benefits. 

There are millions of persons in this 
country who at one time or another have 
had a disservice done them in the name 
of health benefits. The Senate subcom- 
mittee investigating this problem can 
help protect the American people 
against such disservice and I will con- 
tinue to give the Senate all possible 
cooperation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude my rollcall report. 

ROLLCALL NO, 81—NATIONAL BUREAU OF 

STANDARDS 

There were two overriding issues on 
H.R. 5838: First, should the National 
Bureau of Standards be allowed discre- 
tionary expenditure of $5,000 annually 
in undesignated gifts and bequests, and 
royalties and honorariums to employees; 
and second, should Government agencies 
which contract work to NRS be able to 
transfer funds to the Bureau without 
requiring approval by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. My vote on the bill 
reflects an affirmative answer to both 
questions. 

To clarify the first issue, the Bureau 
was not seeking authority to use appro- 
priated funds, but to use funds which it 
is authorized to accept as gifts. Where 
these gifts are not specifically designed 
for a particular purpose, as most of them 
are, NBS merely wanted to put the money 
into areas where it is needed most, in- 
stead of having the donation revert to 
the U.S. Treasury. When a donor be- 
queaths money to a designated recipient 
it seems only proper that the money go 
to that recipient. 

The second controversial section of 
the bill involved streamlining the Bu- 
reau’s administrative and fiscal proce- 
dures to bring them into line with those 
of most other Government agencies. 
Simply stated, the bill provides that 
funds for research and development, or 
procurement, or production of any Gov- 
ernment agency may be transferred to 
and merged with the appropriations of 
the Bureau—appropriations approved by 
Congress—when the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the head of the other agency 
agree to do so, with the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

COMMON PRACTICE 


There is nothing extraordinary about 
this procedure. It is authorized by 
statute which specifically grants to any 
executive department or independent 
agency of the Government the option to 
place orders with any other agency for 
supplies and services, when the head of 
such an agency determines that it is in 
the best interest of the Government to 
do so. Among departments presently 
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operating under this system are the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Defense Department. 

Simply because the National Bureau of 
Standards is a lesser known agency and 
does not operate in the public spotlight 
I see no reason for it to function under 
procedures which obstruct efficiency and 
economy. 

Although the Bureau receives little 
publicity it is an important scientific 
arm of government. In many ways it is 
comparable to a university laboratory 
or research foundation in its relation- 
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ship with scientists and scientific agen- 
cies. Hampering this relationship with 
cumbersome procedures certainly does 
not help to put Government on an ef- 
ficiency basis. 
EXAMPLE GIVEN 

For the sake of illustration, examine 
an efficiently operated city in the 25th 
Congressional District. Within the pub- 
lic works department is a top-flight 
stenographer. An important rush job 
comes up in the police department and 
the stenographer’s services are urgently 
needed. The public works director agrees 
to loan his secretary to the police chief 
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until the job is done. The city manager 
approves the arrangement. It would 
seem ridiculous for the city council to 
also have to give its approval on such 
an administrative matter, especially 
when it had already budgeted the secre- 
tary’s salary at the start of the fiscal 
year. No well-run city operates this 
way. 

H.R. 5838, in effect, points out that the 
Federal Government still has a lot to 
learn from local government, and I shall 
continue to do all that I can to promote 
this learning process and help equip our 
National Government with the tools 
needed for economy and efficiency. 
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HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Current visit of Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara to Saigon makes 
timely consideration of the address he 
recently made before the James Forrestal 
Memorial Awards Dinner of the National 
Security Industrial Association. 

In this address Secretary McNamara 
Presents a very thorough and well-docu- 
Mented analysis of the South Vietnam 
Situation. This speech merits study by 
all of us and I would like to insert it in 
the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT 8. 
MCNAMARA BEFORE THE JAMES FORRESTAL 
MEMORIAL AWARDS DINNER OF THE NATIONAL 
BECURITY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION AT SHER- 
ATON-PARK HoTEL, WasHINOTON, D.C. 
Tururspay, MarcH 26, 1964 
This evening I want to discuss South Viet- 

nam with you. In South Vietnam, as you 

Well know, the independence of a nation and 

the freedom of its people are being threat- 

ened by Communist aggression and terrorism. 

In response to requests from the Government 

Of South Vietnam, the United States since 

1954 has been providing assistance to the 

Vietnamese in their struggle to maintain 

their independence. 

My purpose this evening is threefold. Af- 
ter recalling some facts about Vietnam and 
its history, I want: 

First, to explain our stake and objectives 
in South Vietnam; 

Second, to review for you the current situ- 
ation there as General Taylor and I found it 
on our recent trip; 

And finally, to outline in broad terms the 
Plans which have been worked out with Gen- 
eral Khanh for achieving our mutual ob- 
Jectives in South Vietnam. 

I. DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY 

Let me begin by reminding you of some 
details about South Vietnam that narrow 
Strip of rich coastal mountain and delta 
lands running 900 miles in the tropics along 
the South China Sea to the Gulf of Siam. It 
Contains the mouth of the Mekong River, the 
matn artery of southeast Asia, It has a 
Population of about 14 million—almost that 
Of California—in an area slightly larger than 
England and Wales. South Vietnam does 
not exist by itself. Mainland southeast Asia 
includes Laos, Cambodia, and the two Viet- 
nams, together comprising former French 
Indochina. It also includes ‘Thailand, 
Burma, and part of Malaysia. The south- 
Last Asian peninsula is a richly endowed 

ud area of over 800,000 square miles— 
roughly the size of the United States east of 

the Mississippi—and containing almost 100 

million people. And immediately beyond 

to the east are the Philippines, not far to the 

West is India, to the north is Communist 

China, and to the south is what the Chinese 

Communists may consider the greatest prize 

Of ali—Indonesia’s resources, territory, and 

the world’s fifth largest population, whose 

Strategic location straddles and dominates 

the gateway to the Indian Ocean. 
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The Vietnamese lost the independence they 
had enjoyed since the 15th century when, 
a hundred years ago the French assumed 
control in what is now Vietnam. A quarter 
century ago, during the Second World War, 
the Vichy regime yielded French Indochina 
to the Japanese, In the power vacuum of 
the war's end, the Communist Vietminh 
moved rapidly to enhance their position and 
to build their bases for a power grab in 
North Vietnam. 

The attempt by the French, following 
World War II, to restore their rule—to buck 
the trend toward Independence as shown in 
Burma, India, and the Philippines—failed. 
The returning French encountered a strong 
military resistance movement which grad- 
ually fell more and more under Communist 
control. For 8 years France sought to con- 
trol the country while at the same time grad- 
ually granting increasing autonomy to non- 
Communist Vietnamese. Such actions, how- 
ever, were not enough. In 1954, after 
the fall of the French stronghold at Dien Bien 
Phu on May 7, the Geneva Agreements. of 
July 20 were signed ending the hostilities 
and ending French rule in Indochina. The 
country was roughly cut in half at the 17th 
parallel, creating the Communist regime of 
Ho Chi Minh in the North and a non-Com- 
munist state in the South. Although the 
United States was not a party to those Geneva 
Agreements, the United States unilaterally 
declared that it would not violate them and 
that it would regard any violation by other 
parties as a serious threat to International 
peace and security. 

Under the Geneva Agreements, it was hoped 
that South Vietnam would have an oppor- 
tunity to build a free nation in peace— 
unalined, and set apart from the global power 
struggle. But the problems confronting the 
new government were staggering: 900,000 
refugees who had fled their homes in the 
north at the time of partition in order to 
escape Communist rule; a long-term military 
threat from the north, which had emerged 
from the war with large military forces; a 
government nearly paralyzed by 8 years of 
war and lacking sufficient trained officials for 
effective self-government; acute economic 
dislocation and lack of government revenues; 
and persisting pockets of southern territory 
that had long been held by Communists and 
other dissident groups. In the face of such 
problems, hopes were not high for the sur- 
vival of the fledging republic. 

That autumn, a decade ago, President Ngo 
Dinh Diem of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam turned to the United States for eco- 
nomic assistance. President Eisenhower un- 
derstood the gravity of the situation; and 
he determined to give direct American aid to 
the new Government to enable its survival. 
He wrote to President Diem on October 25, 
1954: “The purpose of this offer is to assist 
the Government of Vietnam in developing 
and maintaining a strong, viable state, 
capable of resisting attempted subversion or 
aggression through military means.” The 
United States therefore provided help— 
largely economic. 

On the basis of this assistance and the 
brave, sustained efforts of the South Viet- 
namese people, the 5 years from 1954 to 1959 
gave concrete evidence that South Vietnam 
was becoming a success story. By the end of 
this period, 140,000 landless peasant families 
had been given land under an re- 
form program; the transportation system had 
been almost entirely rebullt; rice production 
had reached the prewar annual average of 
3.5 million metric tons—and leaped to over 
5 million in 1960; rubber production had ex- 
ceeded prewar totals; and construction was 
underway on several medium-size manufac- 
turing plants, thus beginning the develop- 
ment of a base for industrial growth. 

In addition to such economic progress, 
school enrollments had tripled, the number 
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of primary school teachers had increased 
from 30,000 to 90,000, and almost 3,000 medi- 
cal aid stations and maternity clinics had 
been established throughout the country. 
And the South Vietnamese Government had 
gone far toward creating an effective ap- 
paratus for the administration of the nation. 

A National Institute of Administration had 
been established with our technical and fi- 
nancial assistance—a center for the training 
of a new generation of civil servants orlented 
toward careers of public service as opposed 
to the colonial concept of public rule. 

For South Vietnam the horizon was bright. 

Its success stood in marked contrast to de- 
velopment in the north. Despite the vastly 
larger industrial plant inherited by Hanoi 
when Vietnam was partitioned, gross na- 
tional product was considerably larger in the 
south—estimated at $110 per person in the 
south and $70 in the north. While per 
capita food production in the north was 10 
percent lower in 1960 than it had been in 
1956, it was 20 percent higher in the south. 

It is ironical that free Vietnam's very 
achievements in these 5 years brought severe 
new problems. For the Communists in 
North Vietnam. like many others, had be- 
lieved that South Vietnam would ultimately 
collapse and fall under Hanoi’s control like 
ripe fruit from a tree. But by the end of 
1959, South Vietmam was succeeding, de- 
spite all predictions; and the Communist 
leaders evidently concluded that they would 
have to increase pressure on the South to 
make the fruit fall. 

At the Third National Congress of the 
Lao Dong (Communist) 


solidated and transformed into a firm base 
for the struggle for national reunification.” 
At the same congress it was announced that 
the party’s new task was to “liberate the 
South from the atrocious rule of the US. 
imperialists and their henchmen.” In brief, 
Hanoi was about to embark upon a program 
of wholesale violations of the Geneva agree- 
ments in order to wrest control of South 
Vietnam from its legitimate government. 
To the Communists, “liberation” meant 
sabotage, terror, and assassination: attacks 
on innocent hamlets and villages and the 
coldblooded murder of thousands of school- 
teachers, health workers and local officials 
who had the misfortune to oppose the Com- 
munist version of “liberation.” In 1960 and 
1961, almost 3,000 South Vietnamese civil- 
lans in and out of government were assas- 


onel who served as liaison officer to the In- 
ternational Control Commission. 

This aggression South Vietnam 
was a major Communist effort, meticulously 
planned and controlled, and relentlessly 
pursued by the government in Hanoi. In 
1961, the Republic of South Vietnam, unable 
to contain the menace by itself, appealed to 
the United States to honor its unilateral 
declaration of 1954. President Kennedy re- 
sponded promptly and affirmatively by send- 
ing to that country additional American ad- 
visers, arms, and aid. 

If. U.S. OBJECTIVES 


I turn now to a consideration of U.S.. 
objectives in South Vietnam. The United 
States has no designs whatever on the 
resources or territory of the area. Our 
national interests do not require that South 
Vietnam serve as a Western base or as a 
member of a Western Alliance. 

Our concern is threefold. 

First, and most important, is the simple 
fact that South Vietnam, a member of the 
free world family, is striving to preserve its 
independence from Communist attack. The 
Vietnamese have asked our help. We have 
given it. We shall continue to give it. 
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We do so in their interest; and we do so 
in our own clear self-interest. For basic to 
the principles of freedom and self-determi- 
nation which have sustained our country for 
almost two centuries is the right of peoples 
everywhere to live and develop in peace. 
Our own security is strengthened by the 
determination of others to remain free, and 
by our commitment to assist them. We will 
not let this member of our family down, re- 
gardless of its distance from our shores. 

The ultimate goal of the United States in 
southeast Asia, as in the rest of the world, 
is to help maintain free and independent 
nations which can develop politically, eco- 
nomically and socially, and which can be 
responsible members of the world commu- 
nity. In this region and elsewhere, many 
peoples share our sense of the value of such 
freedom and independence. They have taken 
the risks and made the sacrifices linked to 
the commitment to membership in the 
family of the free world. They have done 
this in the belief that we would back up 
our pledges to help defend them, It is not 
right or even expedient—nor is it in our 
nature—to abandon them when the going is 
difficult. 

Second, southeast Asia has great strategic 
significance in the forward defense of the 
United States. Its location across East-West 
air and sea lanes flanks the Indian subcon- 
tinent on one side and Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippines on the other, and 
dominates the gateway between the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, In Communist hands, 
this area would pose a most serious threat 
to the security of the United States and to 
the family of free world nations to which 
we belong. To defend southeast Asia, we 
must meet the challenge in South Vietnam. 

And third, South Vietnam is a test case 
for the new Communist strategy. Let me 
examine for a moment the nature of this 
strategy. 

Just as the Kennedy administration was 
coming into office in January 1961, Chair- 
man Khrushchev made one of the most im- 
portant speeches on Communist strategy of 
recent decades. In his report on a party 
conference entitled “For New Victories of 
the World Communist Movement.“ Khru- 
shchev stated: “In modern conditions, the 
following categories of wars should be dis- 
tinguished: world wars, local wars, libera- 
tion wars and popular uprisings.” He ruled 
out what he called “world wars” and “ local 
wars" as being too dangerous for profitable 
indulgence in a world of nuclear weapons. 
But with regard to what he called liberation 
wars,” he referred specifically to Vietnam. 
He said, “It is a sacred war. We recognize 
such wars.“ 

I have pointed out on other occasions the 
enormous strategic nuclear power which the 
United States has developed to cope with 
the first of Mr. Khrushchev's types of wars; 
deterrence of deliberate, calculated nuclear 
attack seems as assured as it can be. With 
respect to our general purpose forces de- 
signed especially for local wars, within the 
past 3 years we have increased the number 
of our combat-ready Army divisions by 
about 45 percent, tactical air squadrons by 
30 percent, airlift capabilities by 75 percent, 
with a 100-percent increase in ship construc- 
tion and conversion, In conjunction with 
the forces of our allies, our global posture 
for deterrence and defense is still not all 
that it should be, but it is good. 

President Kennedy and President Johnson 
have recognized, however, that our forces for 
the first two types of wars might not be 
applicable or effective against what the 
Communists call “wars of liberation,” or 
what is properly called covert aggression or 
insurgency. We have therefore undertaken 
and continue to press a variety of programs 
to develop skilled specialists, equipment and 
techniques to enable us to help our allies 
counter the threat of insurgency. 
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Communist interest in insurgency tech- 
niques did not begin with Khrushchev, nor 
for that matter with Stalin. Lenin’s works 
are full of tactical instructions, which were 
adapted very successfully by Mao Tse-tung, 
whose many writings on guerrilla warfare 
have become classic references. Indeed, 
Mao claims to be the true heir of Lenin's 
original prescriptions for the worldwide vic- 
tory of communism. The North Vietnamese 
have taken a leaf or two from Mao's book 
as well as Moscow’s—and added some of their 
own. 

Thus today in Vietnam we are not dealing 
with factional disputes or the remnants of a 
colonial struggle against the French, but 
rather with a major test case of commu- 
nism's new strategy. That strategy has so 
far been pursued in Cuba, may be beginning 
in Africa, and failed in Malaya and the 
Philippines only because of a long and ardu- 
ous struggle by the people of these coun- 
tries with assistance provided by the British 
and the United States. 

In southeast Asia, the Communists have 
taken full advantage of geography—the 
proximity to the Communist base of opera- 
tions and the rugged, remote and heavily 
foliated character of the border regions. 
They have utilized the diverse ethnic, re- 
ligious, and tribal groupings, and exploited 
factionalism and legitimate aspirations wher- 
ever possible. And, as I said earlier, they 
have resorted to sabotage, terriorism, and as- 
sassination on an unprecedented scale. 

Who is the responsible party—the prime 
aggressor? Pirst and foremost, without 
doubt, the prime aggressor is North Vietnam, 
whose leadership has explicitly undertaken 
to destroy the independence of the South. 
To be sure, Hanoi is encouraged on its ag- 
gressive course by Communist China. But 
Peiping's interest is hardly the same as that 
of Hanol. 

For Hanoi, the immediate objective is 
limited: conquest of the South and national 
unification, perhaps coupled with control of 
Laos. For Peiping, however, Hanol's victory 
would be only a first step toward eventual 
Chinese hegemony over the two Vietnams 
and southeast Asia, and toward exploitation 
of the new strategy in other parts of the 
world. 

Communist China's interests are clear: It 
has publicly castigated Moscow for betray- 
ing the revolutionary cause whenever the 
Soviets have sounded a cautionary note. It 
has characterized the United States as a 
paper tiger and has insisted that the revolu- 
tionary struggle for “liberation and unifica- 
tion” of Vietnam could be conducted with- 
out risks by, in effect, crawling under the 
nuclear and the conventional defense of the 
free world. Peiping thus appears to feel that 
it has a large stake in demonstrating the new 
strategy, using Vietnam as a test case. Suc- 
cess in Vietnam would be regarded by Peiping 
as vindication for China's views in the world- 
wide ideological struggle. 

into account the relationship of 
Vietnam to Indochina—and of both to 
southeast Asia, the Far East and the free 
world as a whole—five U.S. Presidents have 
acted to preserve free world strategic in- 
terests in the area. President Roosevelt op- 
posed Japanese penetration in Indochina; 
President Truman resisted Communist ag- 
gression in Korea; President Eisenhower 
backed Diem's efforts to save South Viet- 
nam and undertook to defend Taiwan; Pres- 
ident Kennedy stepped up our counterin- 
surgency effort in Vietnam; and President 
Johnson, in addition to reaffirming last week 
that the United States will furnish assistance 
and support to South Vietnam for as long as 
it is required to bring Communist aggression 
and terrorism under control, has approved 
the program that I shall describe in a few 
minutes. 

The United States role in South Vietnam, 
then, is: First, to answer the call of the 
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South Vietnamese, a member nation of our 
free world family, to help them save their 
country for themselves; second, to help pre- 
vent the strategic danger which would exist 
if communism absorbed southeast Asla's 
people and resources; and third, to prove in 
the Vietnamese test case that the free world 
can cope with Communist wars of libera- 
tion” as we have coped successfully with 
Communist aggression at other levels. 
Il. THE CURRENT SITUATION 

I referred earlier to the progress in South 
Vietnam during 1954-59. In our concern 
over the seriousness of the Vietcong insur- 
gency, we sometimes overlook the fact that 
a favorable comparison still exists between 
progress in the south—notwithstanding 
nearly 15 years of bitter warfare—and the 
relative stagnation in North Vietnam, 

The so-called Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, with a greater population than the 
south and only a marginally smaller area, 
appears to be beset by a variety of weaknesses, 
the most prominent of which is its agricul- 
tural failure. Mismanagement, some poor 
weather, and a lack of fertilizers and insec- 
ticides have led to a serious rice shortage- 
The 1963 per capita output of rice was about 
20 percent lower than 1960. Before the June 
1964 harvests, living standards will probably 
decline further in the cities, and critical 
food shortages may appear in some of the 
villages. Furthermore, prospects for the 
June rice crops are not bright. 

The internal transportation system re- 
mains primitive, and Hanoi has not met the 
quotas established for heavy industry. = 
for the people, they appear to be generally 
apathetic to what the party considers the 
needs of the state, and the peasantry has 
shown considerable ingenuity in frustrating 
the policies of the government. 

In contrast, in the Republic of South Viet- 
nam, despite Communist attempts to control 
or inhibit every aspect of the domestic econ- 
omy, output continued to rise. In 1963, 
South Vietnam was once more able to export 
some 300,000 tons of rice. Add to this the 
pre-1960 record: up to 1960, significant pro- 
duction increases in rice, rubber, sugar, tex- 
tiles, and electric power: a 20-percent rise in 
per capita income; threefold expansion of 
schools, and restoration of the transportatioD 
system. One cannot but conclude that, given 
stabillty and lack of subversive disruption, 
South Vietnam would dramatically outstrip 
its northern neighbor and could become 4 
peaceful and prosperous contributor to the 
well-being of the Far East as a whole. 

But, as we have seen, the Communists— 
because South Vietnam is not theirs—are out 
to deny any such bright prospects. 

In the years immediately following the 
signing of the 1954 Geneva Accords, the Com- 
munists in North Vietnam gave first priority 
to building armed forces far larger than 
those of any other southeast Asian country- 
They did this to establish iron control over 
their own population and to insure a secure 
base for subversion in South Vietnam and 
Laos. In South Vietnam, instead of with- 
drawing fully, the Communists maintained a 
holding guerrilla operation and they left be- 
hind cadres of men and large caches 
weapons for later use. 

Beginning in 1959, as we have seen, the 
Communists realized that they were losing 
the game and intensified their subversive at- 
tack. In June 1962, a special report on Viet- 
nam was issued by the International Control 
Commission, a unit created by the Geneva 
Conference and composed of a Canadian, an 
Indian, and a Pole. Through it received little 
publicity at the time, this report presen 
evidence of Hanoi’s subversive activities in 
South Vietnam, and specifically found Hanol 
guilty of violating the Geneva accords. 

Since then, the illegal campaign of terror, 
violence, and subversion conducted by the 
Vietcong and directed and supported from 
the north has greatly expanded. Military 
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men, specialists, and secret agents continue 
to infiltrate into South Vietnam both di- 
rectly from the north and through Laos and 
Cambodia. The flow of Communist-supplied 
Weapons, particularly those of large caliber, 
has increased. These include Chinese 75mm 
recollless rifles and heavy machineguns. 
Tons of explosive-producing chemicals smug- 
Bled in for use by the Vietcong have been 
intercepted along with many munitions 
Manufactured in Red China and, to a lesser 
extent, elsewhere in the Communist bloc. 
In December 1963, a Government force at- 
tacked a Vietcong stronghold in Dinh Tuong 
Province and seized a large cache of equip- 
Ment, some of which was of Chinese Com- 
munist manufacture. The Chinese equip- 
ment included a 90mm rocket launcher, 
60mm mortars, carbines, TNT, and hundreds 
of thousands of rounds of various kinds of 
ammunition. Some of the ammunition was 
manufactured as recently as 1962. 

When President Diem appealed to Presi- 
dent Kennedy at the end of 1961, the South 
Vietnamese were quite plainly losing their 
fight against the Communists, and we 
Promptly agreed to increase our assistance. 

Fourteen months later, in early 1963, Pres- 
dent Kennedy was able to report to the 
Nation that “the spearpoint of aggression has 
been blunted in South Vietnam.” It was 
evident that the Government had seized the 
Initiative In most areas from the insurgents. 
But this progress was interrupted in 1963 by 
the political crises arising from troubles be- 
tween the Government and the Buddhists, 
Students, and other non-Communist opposi- 
tionists. President Diem lost the confidence 
and loyalty of his people; there were accusa- 
tions of maladministration and injustice. 
There were two changes of government 
Within 3 months. The fabric of government 
Was torn. The political control structure 
extending from Saigon down into the ham- 
lets virtually disappeared. Of the 41 in- 
Cumbent province chiefs on November 1 of 
last year, 35 were replaced. Nine provinces 
had three chiefs in 3 months; one province 
had four. Scores of lesser officials were re- 
Placed. Almost all major military commands 
Changed hands twice. The confidence of the 
Peasants was inevitably shaken by the dis- 
Tuptions in leadership and the loss of physi- 
Cal security. Army and para-military deser- 
tion rates increased, and the morale of the 

et militia—the “Minutemen”—fell. In 
many areas, power vacuums developed caus- 
ing confusion among the people and a rising 
Tate of rural disorders. 

The Vietcong fully exploited the resultant 
Organizational turmoil and regained the ini- 
ative in the struggle. For example, in the 
Second week following the November coup, 

eteong incidents more than tripled from 
316, peaking at 1,021 per week, while govern- 
Ment casualties rose from 367 to 928. Many 
Sverextended hamlets have been overrun or 
Severely damaged. The January change in 
Bovernment produced a similar reaction. 

In short, the situation in South Vietnam 

: 1 worsened, at least since 

all. 

The picture is admittedly not an easy one 
to evaluate and, given the kind of terrain 
and the kind of war, information is not al- 
Ways available or reliable. The areas under 

mmunist control vary from daytime to 
Nighttime, from one week to another, accord- 

& to seasonal and weather factors. And, 
Of course, in various areas the degree and im- 
Portance of control differ. Although we esti- 
mate that in South Vietnam's 14 million 
Population, there are only 20 to 25 thousand 

-core Vietcong guerrillas, they have 
v n able to recruit from among the South 

‘etnamese an irregular force of from 60 to 
La thousand—mainly by coercion and “band- 

agon” effect, but also by promising mate- 
2 and political rewards. The loyalties of 
zaa hard core have been cemented by years 

£ fighting, first against the Japanese, then 
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against the French, and, since 1954, against 
the fledgling government of South Vietnam. 
The young men joining them have been at- 
tracted by the excitement of the guerrilla 
life and then held by bonds of loyalty to 
their new comrades-in-arms, in a nation 
where loyalty is only beginning to extend 
beyond the family or the clan. These loyal- 
ties are reinforced both by systematic indoc- 
trination and by the example of what hap- 
pens to informers and deserters. 

Clearly, the disciplined leadership, direc- 
tion and support from North Vietnam is a 
critical factor in the strength of the Vietcong 
movement. But the large indigenous sup- 
port that the Vietcong receives means that 
solutions must be as political and economic 
as military. Indeed, there can be no such 
thing as a purely “military” solution to the 
war in South Vietnam. 

The people of South Vietnam prefer inde- 
pendence and freedom. But they will not 
exercise their choice for freedom and commit 
themselves to it in the face of the high per- 
sonal risk of Communist retaliation—a kid- 
naped son, a burned home, a ravaged crop— 
unless they can have confidence in the ulti- 
mate outcome. Much therefore depends on 
the new government under General Khanh, 
for which we have high hopes. 

Today the government of General Khanh 
is vigorously rebuilding the machinery of 
administration and reshaping plans to carry 
the war to the Vietcong. He is an able and 
energetic leader. He has demonstrated his 
grasp of the basic elements—political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological, as well as mili- 
tary—required to defeat the Vietcong. He 
is planning a program of economic and social 
advances for the welfare of his people. He 
has brought into support of the government 
representatives of key groups previously 
excluded. He and his colleagues have de- 
veloped plans. for systematic liberation of 
areas now submissive to Vietcong duress and 
for mobilization of all available Vietnamese 
resources in the defense of the homeland. 

At the same time, General Khanh has 
understood the need to improve South Viet- 
nam's relations with its neighbors, Cambodia 
and Laos; he has taken steps towards con- 
ciliation; and he has been quick and forth- 
right in expressing his government's regret 
over the recent Vietnamese violation of Cam- 
bodia’s borders. In short, he has demon- 
strated the energy, comprehension, and deci- 
sion required by the difficult circumstances 
that he faces. 

IV. A PROGRAM TO MEET OUR OBJECTIVES 


Before describing the means by which we 
hope to assist the South Vietnamese to suc- 
ceed in their undertaking, let me point out 
the options that President Johnson had be- 
fore him when he received General Taylor's 
and my report last week. 

Some critics of our present policy have 
suggested one option—that we simply with- 
draw. This the United States totally re- 
jects for reasons I have stated. 

Other critics have called for a second and 
similar option—a “neutralization” of Viet- 
nam. This, however, is the game of what's 
mine is mine and what's yours is negotiable,” 
No one seriously believes the Communists 
would agree to “neutralization” of North 
Vietnam. And, so far as South Vietnam is 
concerned, we have learned from the past 
that the Communists rarely honor the kind 
of treaty that runs counter to their compul- 
sion to expand. 

Under the shadow of Communist power, 
“neutralization” would in reality be an in- 
terim device to permit Communist consolida- 
tion and eventual takeover. When General 
Taylor and I were in Hue, at the north end 
of South Vietnam, 2 weeks ago, several 
Vietnamese students carried posters which 
showed their recognition of the reality of 
“neutralization.” The signs read: “Neutral- 
ize Today, Communize Tomorrow.” 
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“Neutralization” of South Vietnam, which 
is today under unprovoked subversive at- 
tack, would not be in any sense an achleve- 
ment of the objectives I have outlined. As 
we tried to convey in Laos, we have no objec- 
tion in principle to neutrality in the sense 
of nonalinement. But even there we are 
learning lessons. Communist abuse of the 
Geneva accords, by treating the Laos cor- 
ridor as a sanctuary for infiltration, con- 
stantly threatens the precarious neutrality. 
“Neutralization of South Vietnam“ —an am- 
biguous phrase at best—was therefore re- 
jected. 

The third option before the President was 
initiation of military actions outside South 
Vietnam, particularly against North Vietnam, 
in order to supplement the counterinsur- 
gency program in South Vietnam, 

This course of action—its implications and 
ways of carrying it out—has been carefully 
studied. 

Whatever ultimate course of action may 
be forced upon us by the other side, it is 
clear that actions under this option would 
be only a supplement to, not a substitute 
for, progress within South Vietnam’s own 
borders. 

The fourth course of action was to con- 
centrate on helping the South Vietnamese 
win the battle in their own country. This, 
all agree, is essential no matter what else is 
done. 

The President therefore approved the 12 
recommendations that General Taylor and I 
made relating to this option. 

We have reaffirmed U.S. support for South 
Vietnam’s Government and pledged economic 
assistance and military training and logistical 
support for as long as it takes to bring the 
insurgency under control. 

We will support the Government of South 
Vietnam in carrying out its anti-insurgency 
plan. Under that plan, Prime Minister 
Khanh intends to implement a national mo- 
bilization program to mobilize all national 
resources in the struggle. This means im- 
proving the quality of the strategic hamlets, 
building them systematically outward from 
secure areas, and correcting previous over- 
extension. The security forces of Vietnam 
will be increased by at least 50,000 men. 
They will be consolidated, and their effective- 
ness and conditions of service will be im- 
proved. They will press the campaign with 
increased intensity. We will provide re- 
quired additional materiel. This will include 
strengthening of the Vietnamese Air Force 
with better aircraft and improving the mobil- 
ity of the ground forces. 

A broad national program is to be carried 
out, giving top priority to rural needs. The 
program includes land reform, loans to ten- 
ant farmers, health and welfare measures, 
economic development, and improved status 
for ethnic minorities and paramilitary troops. 

A civil administrative corps will be estab- 
lished to bring better public services to the 
people. This will include teachers, health 
technicians, agricultural workers, and other 
technicians. The initial goal during 1964 
will be at least 7,500 additional persons; ulti- 
mately there will be at least 40,000 men for 
more than 8,000 hamlets, in 2,500 villages and 
43 provinces. 

Farm productivity will be increased 
through doubled use of fertilizers to provide 
immediate and direct benefits to peasants in 
secure areas and to Increase both their earn- 
ings and the Nation's export earnings. 

We have learned that in Vietnam, political 
and economic progress are the sine qua non 
of military success, and that military secu- 
rity is equally a prerequisite of internal prog- 
ress. Our future joint efforts with the Viet- 
namese are going to apply these lessons. 

v. CONCLUSION 


To conclude: Let me reiterate that our goal 
is peace and stability, both in Vietnam and 
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southeast Asia. But we have learned that 
peace at any price is not practical in the long 
run and that the cost of defending freedom 
must be borne if we are to have it at all. 

The road ahead in Vietnam is going to he 
long, difficult, and frustrating. It will take 
work, courage, imagination, and, perhaps 
more than anything else, patience to bear the 
burden of what President Kennedy called a 
long twilight struggle. In Vietnam it has not 
been finished in the first 100 days of Presi- 
dent Johnson's administration, and it may 
not be finished in the first 1,000 days, but, 
in cooperation with General Khanh's govern- 
ment, we have made a beginning, When the 
day comes that we can safely withdraw, we 
expect to leave an independent and stable 
South Vietnam, rich with resources and 
bright with prospects for contributing to the 
peace and prosperity of southeast Asia and of 
the world. 


Hon. Clarence Cannon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
should mourn the passing of Clarence 
Cannon. Every man, woman, and child 
in the 50 States of this country were his 
constituents. We, of later generations 
than the distinguished Member from the 
State of Missouri, have profited from his 
early devotion to the establishment of a 
sound economy. 

We could very well say that genera- 
tions yet unborn were also his constitu- 
ents for he had as great concern for them 
as he did for those of us who acted as his 
contemporaries. 

The United States has been blessed 
with many dedicated individuals. Clar- 


ence Cannon was in the foremost ranks’ 


of these. When you consider his high 
degree of intelligence, his great sense of 
historical values, his great courage in the 
face of great pressures and add these to 
his dedication, then one can see how for- 
tunate we, as a nation, have been to have 
had Clarence Cannon as a Member of 
this most important legislative body. 

I will leave the listing of his attain- 
ments, in the 21 Congresses in which he 
served, to those Members who were privi- 
leged in having served with him over a 
longer period of time than was my 
fortune. 

The great thoughts that came from 
the mind of Clarence Cannon will per- 
petuate his name for all time. Future 
parliamentarians will gain added knowl- 
edge from his authoritative writings on 
that complex subjetc. 

The great example that he set in the 
House of Representatives will spur many 
of us on to ever-increasing efforts in 
guarding our economy. 

Yes, we mourn the passing of this 
great American. We have lost a great 
leader. 

The United States of America gives 
thanks unto God for having pointed 
Clarence Cannon's steps toward service 
in the Congress. 


i 
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Congressman Morris Udall Addresses 
Oklahoma State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the Honorable Morris K. 
UDALL, recently delivered a principal ad- 
dress at the fourth annual Government 
Week held at Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity at Stillwater. 

This annual activity is one of only 
three such programs held in the United 
States. 

It is entirely student planned and stu- 
dent operated and each year outstanding 
national political personalities are in- 
vited to participate. Representatives of 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties take part in this unique program. 

This year, the Democrats were fortu- 
nate in being represented by one of our 
most eloquent and brilliant spokesmen, 
Congressman UDALL. 

The reports I have received on this 
year’s event clearly indicate that every 
Member of this body should be proud 
of the thought-provoking presentation 
which our distinguished colleague from 
Arizona made to the students and faculty 
at Oklahoma State University. 

Congressman Uni has won recogni- 
tion as an outstanding political leader in 
less than two terms in the House. He 
has demonstrated great parliamentary 
skill and exceptional legislative ability in 
several major debates of this session. 

Congressman UDALL’S speech at Okla- 
homa State University is a masterpiece 
of penetrating political thought, elo- 
quence, and good humor. I sincerely 
recommend its reading and for this rea- 
son I wish to insert the speech in its 
entirely in the Recorp. Congressman 
UpaLL’s speech follows: 

Ot Spooks AND New IssuEs IN THE 1964 
CaMPpaiIcn”’—KrynoTe ADDRESS BY HON, 
Morris K. UDALL, GOVERNMENT WEEK, 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, STILLWATER, 
OKLA., Max 4, 1964 
If there is any hope for the future of this 

country—and I have never had more hope— 

it lies in our capacity to capture the enthusi- 
asm of each succeeding generation and to 
utilize that enthusiasm for the betterment 
of our government institutions. In my 
judgment the program of Government Week 
which begins todsy on this fine campus is an 
example which ought to be copied every- 

where. I am proud to attempt to sound a 

tonight. 

I can't help but recall that this is the 
State where the lilacs are supposed to grow 
so green and the cornstalks so tall. Perhaps 
Oklahoma has something special in its soil 
to produce all this vigor and vitality. 

Vigor and vitality—those are words we 
can’t utter today without a sharp and almost 
painful reminder of the event of last Novem- 
ber 22. President Kennedy in his brief time 
on stage gave us a lot to remember, but most 
of all we remember him for his exuberance 
and vitality. Suddenly, when the country 
realized this exceptional young man had 
been elected President, youth was in style. 
Those of us who were about his age were 
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astonished to realize that our generation had 
come to flower so soon. In-the 3 tremen- 
dous, exciting years that he was in officé 
many of the things we had learned to value 
were elevated in the national consciousness. 
Young people wanted to serve in govern- 
ment, in the Peace Corps, in Congress. And 
Iam happy to say that they remain there 
today, a- permanent contribution to our 
heritage as a nation. 

But vigor and vitality—these are the 
things we think of first when we think of 
our late President. And I can see this in- 
fectious stuff at work in gatherings like yours 
all over our country. Government and poli- 
tics are once again attracting the enthusiasm 
and the energy of our youth, Politics is in 
fashion once more. 

There are other encouraging signs, too. 
Once men of wealth considered themselves 
above the hurly-burly of politics. They dis- 
dained politicians and held government in 
utmost contempt. Today we have Ken- 
nedys, Rockefellers, and Harrimans giving 
their time and energies to politics, wearing 
the title “politiclan” as a badge of honor 
(which it is), This is remarkable from two 
standpoints—first, that, assured of lives of 
ease, they would go to so much trouble to 
achieve lives of pressure and turmoil; and. 
second, that the son or grandson of an oll 
tycoon or railroad baron would have the 
Slightest chance of getting elected to any- 
thing. These are evidences, I think, that we 
do, indeed, have a mat society and 
healthy political institutions. 

But our Nation can't be governed only by 
the rich and near-rich._ This is a democ- 
racy—in spite of what the John Birch Society 
prints on those little envelope stickers (you 
know, “this is a Republic—not a democ- 
racy”)—and we need spokesmen in our gov- 
ernment from all levels of soclety. I am 
happy to recall that we elected a Missouri 
haberdasher President a few years ago, and I 
think this Nation and the world will owe 
him a debt for generations to come. 

Democracy—it’'s little wonder that Robert 
Welch and his friends detest the word, for 
it ls such a substantial obstacle to the acces- 
sion of any kind of power elite such as they 
would like to impose on our society. Un- 
fortunately, it's also an obstacle to the quick 
solution of problems which may beset us. 
We have to contend with public opinion, and 
the public sometimes shows itself dreadfully 
uninterested in the hard, tedious homework 
necessary to get a real understanding of some 
of these issues. There is no doubt about it. 
democracy is frightfully slow, ponderous: 
and inefficient, It's costly and time con- 
suming. In fact, as Churchill said, “Democ- 
racy is the worst governmental system ever 
invented except for all the others.“ Democ~ 
racy gives the most to its citizens, but in 
turn it demands the most from them. 

When I was asked to discuss the great 
issues of 1964 in a frankly political fashion, 
I was at first taken aback. I'm not used to 
giving political speeches. Nearly all my 
speeches are high-level, unbiased, above thé 
partisan fray. But that's what you people 
want, so I'll have to part from my 
academic manner and speak to you as $ 
Democrat whose goal it is to help my 
carry—not 25 to 30 or 40 but all 50 States 
for President Johnson next November. 

Since this audience contains people of all 
views and parties I might feel a little guilty 
about the speech I am going to deliver If it 
weren't that you will be hearing from a dis- 
tinguished member of the other party—! 
think it's called the Republican party—th® 
day after tomorrow. I know you will enjoy 
hearing Senator Curtis, for he is a man WD? 
never hesitates to attempt the impossible. 
That is probably why he consented to appear 
before you and defend the record of 


party. 
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You know, we make light of political 
Partisanship, and this is all right. We need 
& sense of humor. This was another of 
President Kennedy’s contributions to our 
National life. But, even though we joke 
about it, political partisanship is an im- 
portant part of our democratic process. It 
ls the raw material from which a democracy 
Grinds out its decisions. I see things one 
Way as a Democrat, having a certain set of 
values (the right ones), and Senator Curtis 
Sees them another way as a Republican, pro- 
ceeding from his set of values. Between 
these axes the grist of democracy is worked. 
So you see I will really be contributing to 
the advancement of our society by giving 
you tonight an old-fashioned Democratic 
speech in the tradition of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt with perhaps a little Alben Barkley 
thrown in, and with appropriate quotations 
from Socrates, Milton, Jefferson, and Barry 
Goldwater. 

The life of nations, like that of individu- 
als, has a way of ebbing and flowing. There 
are periods of great movement and intense 
Activity, and there are periods of sitting and 
Waiting. There are periods of challenge 
When we must act or forever regret it. 
There are periods when we must consolidate 
Sur gains and regain our energies. 

In different times we have need of dif- 
ferent kinds of leaders. Fortunately, our 
Nation has come forth on most occasions 
With men capable of leading us through 
these various phases. I'm even willing to 
Say that a time or two—and I would cer- 
tainly include the Civil War period—we did 
the right thing by electing a Republican. 
But don't press me for too many examples. 

The other day President Johnson expressed 
Something Uke my view on the Republican 
Party. “I like small parties,” he said, “and 
I would say the Republican Party is just 
about the right size. 

What kind of time are we in now? In my 
Judgment 1964 is an in-between time—a 
time neither for resting nor heading out 
in hot pursult of new and glittering goals. 
Tt is a time of decisionmaking. On those 
decisions may rest our future as a nation—a 
leader in world affairs or just another nation 
Which once ranked at the top. 

We live today in a world which is enduring 
a rather peaceful kind of war, as wars go, 
Or a warlike peace. We have neither peace 
or war. Understandably a lot of our peo- 
ple don't like this state of affairs, and they 
Would like to change it. I don't blame 
them; so would I. But I'm afraid some of 
them don't eure too much which alternative 
We take; I do, 

Domestically, we live in a period neither of 
Prosperity (though we have much afflu- 
ence) nor depression (though we have much 
Poverty), neither of a stable society (though 
dur institutions are quite secure) nor an 
Unstable society (though we have a real so- 
cial revolution in our midst). 

We live in a time when changes in our 
economy, our population and our relations 
With other countries of the world hold the 
Seeds of serious trouble unless we make 
Plans now. What decisions we make next 
fall in electing a President and Vice Presi- 
dent, 435 Members of Congress and about 
33 U.S. Senators—to say nothing of Gov- 
ernors and State legislators and all the 
Sther public officeholders in our land— 
Will have an important bearing on how we 
Proceed with those plans and on what plans 
We make. I say the Democratic Party offers 
the best promise that we will make the right 
Gecisions. I say your vote next fall—if 
You're old enough to vote yet—can play an 
important part in setting our country on the 
right course, I want to see it a Democratic 
vote, and now I'll tell you why. 

Let me discuss first the domestic issues 
8 face us, and then I'll turn to world 

airs, 


In my judgment, when historians survey 
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the sixties and seventies, they will judge 
our leaders and our political parties by the 
way they approached and handled two great 
domestic issues. 

What do you suppose they are? Well, IU 
tell you two so-called issues I'm not talking 
about. 

I'm not talking about socialism, and I'm 
not talking about the welfare state. These 
old spooks, these old, time-worn bugaboos 
are dragged out every even-numbered year 
and held up to scare the American people. 
They have no more significance to our econ- 
omy, our Government, or our society than 
„black magic“ or New Salem witchcraft. 
These are not issues, and yet you will be 
told that they are. You will be told that 
Democrats are profligate, that they're wild 
spenders, that they want to take this coun- 
try down the primrose path to socialism, or 
worse, that we want to weaken the moral 
fiber of American people through welfare 
schemes that will rob them of their dignity 
and their ambition, that we want to wet- 
nurse our whole population from cradle to 
grave, that we want to take from the dili- 
gent and frugal and give to the shiftless and 
lazy, extracting through ever-higher taxes 
the good citizens’ hard-earned money to 
finance an ever-growing frankenstein mon- 
ster of government bureaucracy which 
stretches its tentacles ever farther, strang- 
ling the States, taking lifeblood from our 
people, incurring national bankruptcy and 
saddling our poor grandchildren with moun- 
tainous debt. You will be told that the 
Democrats, in their evil, black little hearts, 
are devoted to alien economic systems, de- 
termined to destroy free enterprise, and 
dedicated to the destruction of liberty and 
freedom wherever they flourish. And, you 
will be told that you must fear Washington 
more than Moscow. 

My friends, let me quickly take the sheets 
off these spooks here and now. 

While most of the free nations of the 
world have Socialists in their parliaments, 
there are none in our Congress, and I know 
of no one in a responsible position in our 
Government who advocates anything like 
socialism. 

Looking at the real test of socialism—gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, utilities, 
airlines, factories, the means of production— 
the United States doesn’t begin to compare 
with most of the free nations of the world. 
In fact, if Barry GOLDWATER succeeds in 
selling TVA for $1, as he proposed, we'll be 
about of business, socialismwise. 

Four-fifths of our Federal budget, which 
you are told is so monstrous, goes to pay thi 
cost of defense and past wars. ` 

The only part of our Federal budget which 
is really controversial, as between Republi- 
cans and Democrats, is that devoted to 
health, welfare, education, and labor. And 
this portion of the budget, far from grow- 
ing, has steadily receded until today, taking 
inflation into account, it is only half the 
dollar amount expended for the same pro- 
grams in 1939. And are even these pro- 
grams “socialism”? Well, they are if you 
define “socialism” to mean aid to the blind, 
medical research, the policing of labor un- 
fons, and the school lunch program. 

Of course, if Senator GOLDWATER were here, 
he would assure you—and perhaps he is 
right—that the Arkansas River project is 
socialism. 

You might think that this was good for 
your State, that it would improve commerce 
and business, create jobs, and develop your 
resources. Naturally, when we undertake 
to build dams, aqueducts, water develop- 
ment, and flood control projects in Arizona, 
this is not socialism at all. 

And while I am on this subject, let me 
discuss another favorite Republican argu- 
ment—that the Federal Government is grow- 
ing out of hand, increasing its employees, 
building up a burdensome debt for our 
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grandchildren to pay, and all the rest, Here 
are some figures: 

Your Government payroll grew 382 per- 
cent between 1946 and 1961. 

The number of employees working for 
your Government grew 172 percent during 
that period. 

Your Government's debt went up 393 per- 
cent. ` 

The annual expenditures of your govern- 
ment increased 302 percent. 

Taxes collected by your government sky- 
rocketed 159 percent. 

Terrible, isn't it? Do you think someone 
ought to drop a bomb on Washington? 
Well, before you do that, let me point out 
that I wasn’t talking about your Federal 
Government. I was talking about your gov- 
ernment right here in the State of Okla- 
homa. What do you think about that? 

Do you want to know what our monstrous 
Federal Government was doing in the same 
period of time? Here are the figures: 

The Federal payroll grew too—132 per- 
cent, compared to Oklahoma’s 382 percent, 

Federal employment increased—6.8 per- 
cent compared to Oklahoma's 172 percent. 
And listen to this: I have just received the 
figures for 1963, and believe it or not, Federal 
employment is now 9 percent under that 
of 1946. 

The Federal debt did go up—7.2 percent, 
compared to Oklahoma's 393 percent. 

To be sure, Federal expenditures went 
up—4l percent, compared to Oklahoma's 302 
percent. 

And Federal taxes went up—no doubt 
about it—87 percent, compared to Okla- 
homa’s 159 percent. 

Now, I cite these figures, not to be critical 
of Oklahoma, but to point out the failure 
of critics to take into account the one rea- 
son why our government budgets keep going 
up. That reason is simple—our population 
is growing. Oklahoma has had to build 
roads and schools and sewerlines and all 
the rest—because Oklahoma’s population is 
grow: Your Governors and your legis- 
latures have not just maliciously wanted-to 
increase spending, add employees and in- 
crease the State indebtedness. They have 
done so because your State was growing, and 
your citizens required those services, The 
same is true of the Federal Government. 

These facts tell a far different story from 
the one you will hear this fall: 

On a per capita basis the Federal debt is 
steadily declining. In 1946 it amounted to 
$1,900 per person in this country. It is down 
now to $1,600. 

In relation to the size of our economy—in 
other words, our capacity to carry debt—the 
Federal Debt has dropped even more. It 
was 128 percent of our total national income 
for a year. It is down now to 56 percent. 

Our Federal employment, per capita, is 
down. In 1946 it was 19 Federal employees 
for every thousand population. That figure 
has dropped to 13, and of those 5 work for 
the Defense Department, 3 in the Post Office, 
and 1 in the Veterans’ Administration. The 
other 4 of the 13—650,000 of them—are less 
than people employed by General Motors. 

In the decade from 1952 to 1962 we added 
& population the size of Mexico without hir- 
ing any new Federal employees to take care 
of their needs. 

In the 8 years President Eisenhower was in 
office he neither recommended nor signed 
any legislation to cancel out social security, 
the Federal Housing Administration, aid to 
the aged and blind, Federal deposit insur- 
ance or any other democratic programs 
which orators of his party—and he too—so 
often characterize as socialistic. Thus I 
submit that socialism and the welfare state 
are not issues in the forthcoming campaign. 

Furthermore, I reject as false the slogans 
which claim that our freedoms are being 
taken away. All our basic freedoms are in- 
tact, and with passage of the civil rights 
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bill they will be even more intact. We can 
worship where we please. We can say what 
we please about our elected leaders (and a 
lot of us do). We can publish newspapers 
and books and tracts and even hate sheets. 
We can vote. We can meet and plan how 
we are going to infiltrate the PTA. We can 
all exercise—and sometimes do—that great 
constitutional right to make a fool of our- 
selves. We can do anything that a free peo- 
ple can do. I say no nation ever had more 
freedoms that we now enjoy. 

I reject, too, the false and simplistic ex- 
planation that social legislation leads to 
socialism, which is one step away from Com- 
munism, and so forth. This is nonsense. 
Look at the countries of the world today. 
According to the fanatics of the far right we 
have a kind of sliding scale, mysteriously 
tilted somewhat to the left. At the far left 
we have the Communists like Khrushchev. 
Then we have the Socialists, like Norman 
Thomas or Charles de Gaulle. (You know, 
they have a real planned socialist economy 
in France now. The Government is even in 
the automobile business.) Then we have, 
I gather, Democrats like HUBERT HUMPHREY 
or, getting closer to the center of the scale, 
Harry Brrp. On the right side we have Re- 
publicans like Senator Javrrs or, moving out 
a bit, Barry GOLDWATER. Then we have vari- 
ous gradations of conservatism like the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade and the 
Arizona Mothers for Earl Warren’s Impeach- 
ment, and finally we get out here on the very 
end of the scale with the John Birch Soci- 
ety and outright fascists. 

According to advocates of this simplified 
grading system the way to head off commu- 
nism is to cluster out here at the far right 
so you will have the longest possible way to 
slide before you slither down here to com- 
munism, Now I ask you to test this great 
theory against two questions: First, which 
of all the world’s countries are least likely to 
adopt communism? I think you will find 
that our friends Great Britain, France, 
Sweden, West Germany, Australia—countries 
such as these—are lenst likely to adopt com- 
munism, even though they have substantial 
amounts of what Barry GOLDWATER calis 
“socialism.” In fact, they have many state- 
owned industries, and they have all sorts of 
programs such as government medical care 
and social security. Secondly, which coun- 
tries are most likely to go Communist? 
Why, it is the countries where dictators and 
Oligarchies prevail, where any welfare pro- 
gram would be denounced as communism, 
where the rules are in complete agreement 
with the philosophy of the John Birch 
Society. 

Is it true, then, that sound, democratically 
voted legislation leads to socialism, which 
leads invariably to communism? It is not, 
and those who use such spurious reasoning 
do harm to our national discourse. 

All right, I have mentioned some of the 
things I do not regard as issues in the forth- 
coming campaign. What are the two great 
domestic issues on which this generation will 
be judged in the 1964 campaign and in the 
years ahead? 

First, we will be judged in my opinion on 
how we handle the civil rights revolution. I 
use that word intentionally, because I believe 
we are indeed witnessing a real, honest-to- 
goodness revolution in our country. The 
Negroes, both in the South and North, have 
been downtrodden too long, and they are 
demanding reforms. I believe those reforms 
will be forthcoming, partly through legisla- 
tion, partly through changes in social atti- 
tudes prompted by necessity, and we will 
pass this difficult hurdle. 

The second issue I would cite is the chal- 
lenge of employment resulting from our an- 
nual population gain of 3 million and our 
annual job loss to automation of 1 million, 

First let me say something about civil 
rights, There are people in our midst, in- 
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cluding one presidential candidate, who 
would like to sweep this issue under the rug. 
Senator GOLDWATER, in his book “The Con- 
science of a Conservative,” makes a strong 
case for the natural rights of employers to 
operate their plants when struck, and for 
States to enact right-to-work laws, but he 
says “civil rights” is simply “a name for de- 
scribing an activity that someone deems po- 
litically or socially desirable.” He makes 
clear he has little sympathy for legislation to 
protect the rights of American citizens, what- 
ever their color, to attend nonsegregated 


schools, to receive equality of economic op- 


portunity, or to be accorded normal courtesy 
and respect in everyday commerce, 

What are the facts, and why is this a mat- 
ter of such urgency today? Here is why: 

In the State of Mississippi there are 900,000 
Negroes comprising 42 percent of the State's 
population, yet they have less than 6 per- 
cent of the registered voters. The white 
population, with 58 percent of the residents, 
has over 95 percent of the registered voters. 
The Negroes in Mississipp! do not fall to vote 
because of lack of interest. They are dis- 
couraged, intimidated, and prevented from 
registering by every conceivable kind of pres- 
sure. This year, to add insult to injury, the 
Mississippi Legislature has appropriated hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars from tax funds 
to which Negroes contribute in order to 
spread false and malicious propaganda all 
over the country. 

Unemployment in this country is high, but 
more than two out of every three unemployed 
workers are Negroes. 

In many States a Negro of the best char- 
acter and best education is unable to obtain 
services provided unquestioningly to white 
persons of the lowest moral character and 
least education. 

Such conditions are intolerable in a de- 
mocracy. One thing is very clear. There are 
going to be changes in our pattern of race 
relations in this country. We are not going 
back to the comfortable old patterns of the 
forties or the thirties, or the 1890's. The time 
when the Negro “knew his place” and stayed 
in it is forever gone. We can either handle 
this revolution honorably and peacefuily 
and start about to make the necessary ad- 
jfustments or we can let it fester until it 
erupts into the kind of tragedy they have 
had in South Africa. The Democratic Party 
has taken the lead in sponsoring legisla- 
tion in the current Congress to correct some 
of these longstanding wrongs. Fortunately 
many good, sound responsible Republicans 
have joined in this effort. But vocal among 
the objectors are men like Senator GOLD- 
WATER and Senator Tower, of Texas, who sees 
this legislation as a threat to private prop- 
erty as though the right of property were 
the one basic right from which all others, 
including human rights, stemmed. Accord- 
ing to this line of reasoning, the State would 
have on right to restrict the operations of a 
bawdy house or gambling casino so long as 
they were conducted on private property. 

Right today, 2 man who owns a motel and 
restaurant in Oklahoma on his own property 
is not totally free from Government- inter- 
ference. The State and the Federal Govern- 
ment, through existing laws, fix minimum 
wages he can pay, maximum hours he can 
work women employees, minimum wages at 
which he may employ children; existing laws 
permit the local government to inspect his 
elevators and require certain safety prac- 
tices, limit the size of advertising signs, force 
him to comply with all the requirements of 
technical building codes, determine the tem- 
perature for his dishwater and the kind of 
soap he must use, require him to obtain 
workmen’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage, deduct social se- 
curity contributions, and match them him- 
self. There are many other present restric- 
tions on the operation of a private business 
on private property, and I might add that if 
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your proposed right-to-work law passes, the 
employee in addition will be forbidden to 
have a union shop even though he might 
want one. 

To all these present “interference with 
private property,“ we would simply add one 
more. The hotel-restaurant owner serving 
interstate passengers may, if he chooses, re- 
fuse service to all citizens who won't pay his 
room price, to all who are drunk or disorder- 
ly. But under the public accommodations 
section he cannot refuse a Negro, Jew, or 
Mexican-American for reasons of race oF 
religlon. It is a sad fact that many business- 
men will now cheerfully serve any gambler, 
ex-convict or drunk so long as he is white, 
while refusing to serve a college president if 
he happens to be a Negro. 

Civil rights will be an issue in many con- 
gressional races, I suspect, and just possibly 
on the Presidential level, depending on 
whom the Republicans nominate. It will be 
argued that the Civil Rights Act—and I ex- 
pect it will be an act by campaign time—is 
80 drastic that it will wreck the Constitution. 
Those who may hear these charges should 
go to New York or California or any of the 
cities with public accommodations and 
FEPC laws already on the statute books, and 
they will find that these laws have had none 
of the dire consequences predicted by the 
aposties of fear. In fact, 70 percent of the 
American people live under such laws today, 
and they're still free and their institutions 
are unharmed. 

I happen to be one who thinks that neither 
all the hopes of the proponents nor the fears 
of the opponents are justified in regard to 
this legislation. I think we can and must 
pass the civil rights bill—and then imple- 
ment it through wise and prudent admin- 
istration—but I think both the opponents 
and proponents are going to be disappointed. 
New York and California both have stronger 
laws than we are going to enact, yet in those 
States there are still many problems, many 
examples of circumventing the law. And, 
from the standpoint of the opponents, there 
are still quite a few white men whose sisters 
haven't yet married Negroes, there are still 
quite a few school districts with de facto 
segregation and many country clubs and 
athletic clubs who have yet to admit their 
first Negro, and there are still a few Negroes 
around who haven't done white men out of 
their jobs. 

These laws in New York, California and 
elsewhere were just a down a long 
road. The civil rights bill being debated in 
Congress is also just a beginning toward a 
more free and open society. 

The Democratic Party has among its mem- 
bers many southerners who oppose this leg- 
islation; I don't mean to ignore that fact. 
Our party is the only national it is 
the majority party, and historically it has 
been a balky and brawling organization with- 
out much discipline. Democrats draft the 
civil rights bill; other Democrats lead the 
fight against it. It was Oklahoma’s favorite 
son, Will Rogers, who perhaps put it in per- 
spective when he said: “I belong to no or- 
ganized political party. I am a Democrat.” 
But the majority of Democrats in the Con- 
gress saw in 1963 civil rights was a problem 
that could fester and explode into open con- 
flict. Real social forces were at work, 
the time for action was clearly indicated- 
Twice in the last decade the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress took the lead in enacting 
first-step legislation in the field of civil 
rights, but it wasn't until last year that the 
country had come to recognize the need for 
more thorough reforms. When that time 
came, President Kennedy and the Democrati¢ 
leadership in Congress went into action, and 
the civil rights bill is the result, Whe? 
the civil rights bill passes, and Negroes at 
last have real support for their efforts to 
register and vote, you will hear the voice of 
the South in new and more modulated tones 
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and it will be more the voice of reason and 
Of justice. 

The second issue I mentioned was the 
challenge of employment. Let me drama- 
tize the statistics in this fashion. Suppose 
that I were invited back to speak to you on 
this same day next year. Two important 
changes would have occurred: 

A million Americans who went to their 
jobs today would be out of those jobs be- 
Cause machines took their places. 

Our labor foree—the total number of 
Workers working or looking for work 
Would have grown by at least 1½ million. 

There you have our employment problem 
in capsule form, and I'm sure you agree it 
Poses some serlous problems ‘for our econ- 
omy. We have right now over 5 percent of 
dur labor force unemployed, We need 2.5 
million new jobs every year just to stand 
Still, to say nothing of providing jobs for 
the 4 million Americans now out of work. 
Fullure to act; in my judgment, would be 
Criminal, and yet you hear many Members 
Of the other party saying that if we de- 
nounce Government interference with free 
enterprise loudly enough, the problem will 
take care of itself. We must maintain an 
Open, incentive economic system but pure 
tree enterprise went out when we passed the 
first antitrust law. 

Our Government is an instrument that 
belongs to all of us, and we can use it, if 
We will, to spur our economy, help create 
Jobs, and make our incentive enterprise sys- 
tem better. These problems aren't going to 
be solved by lectures on thrift or the evils 
Of socialism. 7 

What do the Democrats propose to do 
about this challenge? 

We propose to give the free enterprise sys- 
tem an assist in the same manner as an ill 
Person might be given a blood transfusion. 
You know, there comes a time in certain 
illnesses when the patient can't regain his 
Strength without a boost of some kind. 
Oftentimes one or two blood transfusions 
Will do the trick, and from then on he’s on 
his own, his own body processes picking up 
Momentum until he’s a healthy, normal 
Person again. The same can be true of a 
nation's economy. We propose just such 


Vitality. 

Democrats are often attacked as “anti- 
business” and I think it has been recog- 
nized that the greatest drag on our econ- 
Omy in recent years has been the outdated 
income tax rates. Yet, this antibusiness 
Party in just the last 24 months has pro- 
Vided the business firms of this country with 
& total of $6.5 billion in annual tax reduc- 
tions. Let me emphasize this point: If the 
7 percent investment credit in the 1962 tax 
bill had not been passed, if the new liberal 
depreciation guidelines announced by Presi- 
dent Kennedy were not now in effect, if the 
1964 tax cut had not been passed, business 
firms in this year 1964 would be paying $6.5 
Dillion more in taxes than they actually will 
Pay. The probusiness“ party fought these 
Changes and if they had had their way we 
Would have this year $614 billion less going 
into new plants, new businesses, higher 
Profits, and new jobs. 

In just 3 years of the Kennedy-Johnson 
administrations the gross national product 
has risen from $500 billion to more than $600 
billion. Personal income has increased 17 
Percent, or more than $70 billion. We have 
had an almost unprecedented period of price 
stability and corporate profits after taxes 
represented an alltime peak of $27.4 billion, 
1 855 percent increase over the rate of early 

1. 

But these are accomplishments, not new 
Proposals. We are midstream in the pro- 
Sam to create more jobs for Americans. 
What other measures are needed? 


We propose a program of manpower re- 
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training. One of the serious problems we 
face is the worker whose job classification 
has ceased to exist. What is he todo? We 
propose a program supported by the Federal 
Government to help him gain new skills. 

We propose programs to improve the 
quality and extent of education, particularly 
in the slums and depressed areas, in order to 
advance the opportunities of young people 
to rise above the limitations of unfavorable 
environments. 

We propose a Job Corps for young people, 
to give them the opportunity to learn useful 
skills and get a taste of the satisfaction that 
goes with productive activity, either in the 
out of doors or in urban training Centers. 

Finally, we propose an all-out attack on 
poverty in this land of wealth and affluence. 
We have the richest nation on earth, and 
yet we tolerate poverty and unemployment 
far in excess of most other Western nations, 
Indeed, some of- the free nations of the 
world have no unemployment and no 
poverty. 

Will the war on poverty be an issue in the 
coming campaign? You can be sure it will. 
The Republican leadership in Congress has 
already made clear it intends to oppose the 
antipoverty program. Why? It's. the same 
reason they always give. It will take from 
the rich and give to the poor. It's socialism. 
It's a devious plan to redistribute the Na- 
tion's wealth. 

Surely, we have heard this tune enough to 

how fiat it is. We have been hear- 
ing it for years. Now let's look at the facts: 

They told us the various New Deal pro- 
grams of social welfare would take from the 
rich and give to the poor—and ultimately 
lead us to the leveling of income character- 
istic of socialism. And what happened? The 
top 5 percent of our population today re- 
ceives 20 percent of our income, while the 
bottom 20 percent gets only 5 percent. The 
number of millionaires in this country in- 
creased more than threefold in the last 10 
years alone. The top 9 percent of our 
population now owns 46 percent of our as- 
sets. If this is socialism, I'm afraid Norman 
Thomas is a capitalist. 

Against this picture of great accumulation 
of wealth must be placed the picture of 10 
million families subsisting on a median in- 
come of $1,800 a year. This is inexcusable in 
a nation of such wealth. Barry GOLDWATER 
may say that the answer is for these 10 mil- 
lion Americans to get off their behinds and 
assert themselves or perhaps inherit some- 
thing but this kind of reasoning is reminis- 
cent of that other great Republican sage, 
Warren G. Harding, who, in a depression of 
the 1920’s uttered those comforting and im- 
mortal words: When the great masses of 
people are unable to find work, we have un- 
employment.” These people are not poor be- 
cause they are lazy. They're poor because 
our complex society has failed to provide 
them the education, the job training, the 
environment, and the job opportunities 
needed to make them productive units in our 
economic system. 

The poverty program is not a program to 
reduce poverty by spreading the wealth of 
others; it is not a program to increase hand- 
outs in order to decrease distress. It is not 
primarily a program to help the poor, but 
primarily a program to let the poor help 
themselves, 

The Democratic Party intends to wage 


that war on poverty and it intends to meet 


the challenge of employment. You may be 
sure these economic issues will be a part of 
the forthcoming campaign. 3 

Thus far I have been talking about do- 
mestic issues. Now I want to turn to for- 
eign affairs. In my judgment historians will 
appraise the leaders of this era by the way 
they handled two international problems: 

The first of these is the maintenance of 
peace with freedom, minute by minute, hour 
by hour, day by day, in a world capable of 
destroying itself in the next 30 minutes. We 
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might well reflect for a moment that this 
year marks the 50th anniversary of World 
War I and the 25th anniversary of World 
War II. If the pattern were to continue, we 
would have a world war this year. 

The second problem is our response to the 
dynamism of four simultaneous world revo- 
lutions. These include the political revolu- 
tion now in progress as the era of empire 
bows to the era of independence. When the 
U.N. was formed, it had 51 nations. Today 
there are 113 members. Also the economic 
revolution in which 2 billion underprivi- 
leged people—earning less than $100 a year, 
while we sit in an island of wealth with 25 
times that amount—are seeking the benefits 
of modern, industrialized society. And the 
population revolution, a fearsome phenom- 
enon which threatens to engulf us all as 
the world's population doubles, and then 
doubles again faster and faster. And finally, 
the scientific revolution, with atomic energy, 
the jet airplane, automation, all 
to release the genie from the bottle, 
the world much smaller, more volatile, and 
more dangerous. 

The Republicans’ recipe for handling these 
problems, as indicated in their recent 
speeches, is very simple and pat. All we 
have to do is “get tough.” That's it. Tell 
the rest of the world to stop this nonsense 
right now. Panama wants a new treaty for 
the canal? We'll go to war with them, a na- 
tion of one and a half million people. Cuba 
shuts off our water? Send in the Marines. 
This is the pattern—bluff and blunder. I 
can't imagine any course of action more in- 
appropriate or more likely to lead to almost 
unthinkable disaster. 

The foreign policy of the Democratic Party 
is based on two or three hard realities. Let's 
see what they are. 

The first is this. If we are not careful, 
nuclear war can occur. We tend to put this 
out of our minds but it is a real and very 
genuine danger. 

It must be avoided while, at the same 
time, we keep our freedom and our honor. 
While Khrushchev and our American leaders 
have shown an awareness of the danger of 
nuclear war, can anyone guarantee that every 
national leader with the power to use nuclear 
weapons will hereafter be a person of re- 
straint and judgment? Here, let me pose a 
question. Science has always outrun the art 
of government. Suppose that science had 
been 10 years ahead of the progress it had 
in this century and that Hitler had had nu- 
clear weapons and long-range missiles. Can 
any reasonable person doubt that this mad- 
man, as the Allies closed in on Berlin in 
1945, would have refrained from using these 
weapons? And, as nuclear science becomes 
available to more and more nations, can 
anyone guarantee that there will never again 
be a national leader as unstable as Hitler? 

Second, communism is no longer a mono- 
lithic, centrally directed movement. It has 
begun to break up, and in its place we see 
once again that old “ism,” nationalism, 
emerging as the most significant force in 
foreign affairs. 

At the end of World War II the world was 
left with but two great powers—the United 
States and the Soviet Union. For the next 
18 years we saw a great power struggle, 
heightened by the rapid development of nu- 
clear weapons and guided missiles. Other na- 
tions, lacking these weapons and fearing 
the consequences of this power struggle, 
scurried to find shelter in one camp or an- 
other. I think we are nearing the end of 
this period, and evidence of this is to be 
found everywhere—on our side and theirs. 

No longer are our allies jumping when we 
Say jump. To our consternation they sell 
busses to Castro, they Red China, 
and they tell us to get out of southeast Asia. 
But look what's happening on the other side. 
Red China, instead of blindly following 
Kremlin policy, has called for Khrushehev's 
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ouster and armed the Russian-Chinese bor- 
der. Yugoslavia has gone independent and 
turned 85 percent of its trade to the West. 
Albania has allied itself with China and 
ordered Russian troops and naval vessels 
from its borders. Rumania, Hungary, and 
Poland are becoming more and more Western 
in their economic and political policies. 

What we see today is a world of increas- 
ing diversity—a world a little less danger- 
ous, but with many more problems. Demo- 
crats believe in facing facts, pleasant or un- 
pleasant. And I think all Americans would 
be wise to look at the world as it is—rather 
than as we might want it to be—and face 
up to these blunt realities: 

The American people through their Presi- 
dent and Congress can determine what will 
and will not happen in our 50 States. The 
American people, like it or not, can no longer 
decide what will or will not happen in every 
other part of the world. Through wise poli- 
cles and vigorous leadership we can hope to 
influence events outside our borders, but we 
cannot expect always to control them. 

We have people today who imagine that the 
United States (by brandishing big sticks) can 
order other nations to jump when we say 


p. 

Actually, I don't mean to be too hard on 
the Republican Party in this regard. To be 
sure, we have some militant stick brand- 
ishers speaking out in that party today, and 
one of them might get nominated next July. 
But I would remind you that for the past 25 
years this Nation has had a largely bi- 
partisan foreign policy, Men like Dwight 
Eisenhower, Arthur Vandenberg, Christian 
Herter, and Walter Judd have played an 
important part in determining this Nation’s 
broad policies toward the rest of the world. 
I think responsible Republicans will con- 
tinue to do so. Surely we are all in the 
debt of Everett Dirksen for the constructive 
part he played in the nuclear test ban treaty 
last fall, and in the financing of the United 
Nations the year. I believe the 
United States should speak with one voice 
in its international negotiations, and I be- 
lieve this should be true, no matter which 
party controls the White House. 

But aren’t we losing the cold war? How 
many times have you heard that question 
asked, and then answered, in ringing tones, 
Tes.“ The Russians are devious and 
clever. We are stupid. Their policies al- 
ways succeed. We always blunder and fail. 
Well, my friends, I tell you flatly that this 
charge is false. It's just as false as if I were 
to ‘tell you that we have lost the fight to 
polio, A few years ago we had a real prob- 
lem with polio in this country, and we had 
real problems with the Communists around 
the world. We met the problem of polio 
with the Salk and Sabin vaccines. We 
have met the problem of communism with 
alliances like NATO, CENTO, and SEATO, 
with foreign aid, with military assistance, 
with the building of a defense establishment 
second to none. Both polio and commu- 
nism are still there, we still have to work 
at keeping them down, but the big battle 
has passed. 

Late last year, the magazine, U.S. News 
& World Report, which is not widely 
known as an all-out liberal publication, and 
whose editor, Dayid Lawrence, has been per- 
haps the most vocal critic of Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, carried a factual 
article entitled “Is Russia Losing the Cold 
War?” This was the magazine's opening 
statement. p 

“Everything points to it: After 46 years 
of communism, Russia is shown up as a land 
of failure. A food shortage, forcing Rus- 
sians to turn to the West for help, is just 
the latest sign. People at home still suffer 
repression and want. The arms race is go- 
ing badly, the space race, too. Russia, 
clearly, has lost the cold war.” 

Those eternal pessimists who continue to 
tell us that communism is on the march 
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haven't. been watching the front lately. It 
is true that from the end of World War I 
to 1956, when Khrushchey came to power, 
communism did have a great growth. Ten 
nations and 800 million people went behind 
the Iron Curtain. Since then the Commu- 
nists can claim only Cuba (and perhaps 
Zanzibar)—neither of these losses was due 
to brilliant Communist strategy. And even 
these countries are showing signs of inde- 
pendence and nationalism. 

Sometimes you just can’t please. You are 
damned if you do and damned if you don't. 
In the past three presidential elections the 
Democrats have been attacked as the party 
of war because we were in office during 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
war. No mention was made of the fact 
that on those occasions the Republicans 
voted to a man to go to war. Apparently 
they would want our citizens to believe that 
the Republicans would not have shot back 
when the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor or 
the Communists crossed the 38th parallel. 
However, this year we're hearing another 
tune. The Democratic Party is no longer 
the party of war. We're being attacked as 
the party of peace. Why? Because we 
haven't yet invaded great military powers 
like Panama or Zanzibar—a huge and pow- 
erful nation almost as big as Tulsa. 

This is like a story Alben Barkley told 
about a schoolteacher who applied for a 
job in the backwoods of Kentucky. He was 
asked whether he thought the world was 
round or flat. Tou tell me,“ he said. “I 
can teach it either way.” 

What I have been trying to say this 
evening is that the Democratic Party is a 
party of programs, the Republican Party a 
party of slogans. The next time a Republican 
orator tells you that he has the ready answer 
by which we can liberate the satellites be- 
fore next Christmas, end foreign aid, achieve 
total victory over communism, repeal the 
income tax, reduce Federal spending, provide 
more bombers to replace these unrelibale 
missiles, and balance the budget at the 
same time—why not ask him just what 
specific he has in mind for those 
who are out of work and for keeping com- 
munism out of Latin America. We can’t 
simply wring our hands or damn the Fed- 
eral Government. Some kind of action is 

There is work to be done. Words 
won't do it. 

I think the Democratic Party will win this 
year, electing President Johnson—a reason- 
able man, a moderate and progressive man— 
to his first full term, and electing large ma- 
jorities in the House and Senate. It will 
do so, not because of personalities, but be- 
cause the Democratic Party has construc- 
tive programs to solve the many problems we 
face as a nation. It has always been the 
party of people, the party of action, and the 
party of progress. 

But perhaps you think I'm biased. Perhaps 
you have the impression I am partisan in my 
views. In that case I want to call your at- 
tention to a survey made last year of the 
judgment of 75 leading historians on the 
achievements of American Presidents. Five 
Presidents were ranked as “great,” six as 
“near great,” about a third as “average,” 
half a dozen as “below average,” and two as 
failures. 

Of the 5 great Presidents, three were 
Democrats—Thomas Jefferson, Woodrow Wil- 
son and Franklin D. Roosevelt. One was a 
Republican—Abraham Lincoln. One was a 
Fed Washington. 

Of the six near-great President, four were 
Democrats—Andrew Jackson, James Polk, 
Grover Cleveland, and Harry Truman. One 
was a Republican—Theodore Roosevelt. One 
was a Federalist—John Adams. 

In all the history of the United States 
only two Republicans ranked above average, 
The two Presidents judged as “failures” were 
both Republicans—Grant and Harding. 

There is an evaluation by a group which 
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can hardly be labeled as apologists for the 
Democratic Party—75 of this Nation's lead- 
ing historians. And they say that among the 
“great” and “near great” Presidents in our 
history, the Democratic Party outranks the 
Republican 7 to 2. 

It's interesting to note that of the Presi- 
dents we have had in the past 50 years— 
not including Presidents Kennedy or John- 
son—these historians rank the three Demo- 
crats as “great” or "near great,” and the four 
Republicans as “average,” “below average“ or 
“failures.” s 

Now, in the light of this appraisal, I ask 
you students, “Which party has proven itself 
as the party of programs?” The answer is 
obvious, As you continue your studies and 
as you seek opportunities to become a part of 
this great political process, I hope you, too, 
will add to the creativity, the imagination 
and the energy of the Democratic Party. 

But whichever party you prefer, choose one 
ar 8 and get involved. It was Plato who 

“The punishment of wise men who refuse 
to participate in government is to be gov- 
erned by unwise men.” 


A New “Peace Corps” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


i OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
new features of the foreign aid program 
now being considered by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee in executive ses- 
sion is a proposed Executive Service 
Corps. On request, American business- 
men would help industria] enterprises in 
developing countries to improve effici- 
ency, cut costs, and make the maximum 
use of advances in technology. 

Support for this proposal to put the 
tremendous ingenuity and know-how of 
American business to work for the 
emerging nations has been forthcoming 
from all over the country. The Lowell, 
Mass., Sun carried a fine editorial sup- 
porting the Executive Service Corps in its 
May 11 edition. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. - 

A New “Peace Corps” 

Idealism and business too often are ĉon- 
sidered to be something like oll and water— 
they just don’t mix. 

This fallacy ought to be disproved by news 
that a group of American businessmen 15 
Planning to form its own “Peace Corps” to 
help small companies in underdeveloped 
nations abroad. f 

We want to show people that the free en- 
terprise system is a good one,” says Thomas 
O. Thomas of the U.S. State Department, as 
quoted by the National Observer. 

Thomas is an employee of the Agency for 
International Development (AID), the De- 
partment’s foreign aid office, which will pro- 
vide an initial $1 million to kick off the 
project. Eventually, it will operate solely 
on private donations. 

Not yet bearing an official name—it is 
informally called the Executive Service 
Corps—the group plans to utilize the exper!- 
ence and knowledge of both retired (but 
untired) executives as well as younger men. 
The latter would take leaves of absence from 
their companies for oversea service of 3 
months to 2 years. 
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” Explaining the type of aid the Americans 
Would offer, Thomas cites the example of a 
shoe company in Colombia. It makes good 
shoes; has good workers, but is in financial 
trouble. 

“They need something to determine the 
per unit cost for each shoe,” says Thomas, 
“taking in the cost of leather, labor, over- 
head, then adding a profit margin, so a fair, 
but profitable, sales price can be estab- 
lished.”* 

Other types of help would be advice on 
Setting up an assembly line or st 
Manufacturing and administrative methods. 

Under the program, the foreign company 
Would pay its American executive the same 
Salary as it would a local man. The corps 
headquarters in America would pay travel 
expenses and any salary supplements. 

During his tour of service, the American 
Would train a local man to take over the job 
when he leaves. 

This is the kind of “capitalist subversion” 
We should be telling the world about. 


The Consumer and the Economy 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM F. RY. 


OF NEW YORE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
eving that widespread citizen involve- 
Ment in public affairs is essential in 
today’s world, I have said often that 
of Congress have a special re- 
Sponsibility to bring substantive issues to 
communities for discussion. Every 
effort must be made to encourage the 
individual citizen to participate in gov- 
ernment and to make his voice heard. 
Since my election to Congress, together 
With the Reform Democratic Clubs of 
ttan’s West Side, I have sponsored 

an annual all-day community confer- 
ence, Our nonpartisan conferences pro- 
Vide a unique opportunity for a sharing 
Of knowledge and ideas on major issues. 
On February 1, 1964, we sponsored our 
fourth annual all-day conference. This 
year’s topic, The Consumer and the 
my,” attracted more than 1,000 
citizens who attended the 6 

Panels and the plenary session at Inter- 
national House. As in past years, the en- 
thusiastic response demonstrated that 
this effort to bring together citizens, Gov- 
ernment officials, labor and business rep- 
resentatives, university professors, and 
Other experts produces a stimulating 
forum. The cross-fertilization engenders 
new thinking and fresh approaches 
Which are vital in a democratic society. 
Mr. Speaker, we owe a deep debt of ap- 
Preciation to Senator Philip A. Hart, of 
Michigan, Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
our former Ambassador to India, and 
e Collins, acting secretary-treas- 

Urer of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers, for 
their contributions to the plenary session 
and to the experts who participated in 
the panels. Among the outstanding pan- 
elists were: Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman, 


Administration; William Capron, 
President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
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ers; and J. A. Stockfisch, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary, Treasury Department. 

The participating clubs were: Ansonia 
Independent Democrats, F.D.R.-Wood- 
row Wilson Democrats, Fort Washing- 
ton-Manhattanville Reform Democrats, 
Heights Reform Democrats, J.F.K. Mid- 
city Democrats, New Chelsea Reform 
Democrats, Reform Independent Demo- 
erats, Riverside Democrats, West Side 
Democratic Club, and Columbia-Barnard 
Democratic Club. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank and con- 
gratulate Hermine Brucker and Daniel J. 
Nelson, cochairmen, whose tireless efforts 


and leadership made the conference such 


a success. I also want to express my ap- 
preciation to all those who worked along 
with them, including Janet F. Schmidt, 
secretary; Ira Zimmerman, treasurer; 
Susan Cohn, club coordinator; Judith 
Charles and Carmen Pertierra, publicity; 
Sara Silon, arrangements director; Rob- 
ert V. Engle, program design; the club 
representatives: Frank Baraff, Barbara 
Blake, Daniel Chill, Robert Clampitt, 
Gerald Duffy, Daniel Livingston, Eileen 
Lottman, Leonard Plato, and Emil 
Schattner; the panel chairmen: Max 
Dombrow, Noel Ellison, Andrew Gold- 
man, Marvin Lieberman, Kurt Salzinger, 
Morton Schiff, and Irving Wolfson. 

I would also like to note the valuable 
services of the West Side public officials 
who acted as moderators of the various 
panels: State Senator Manfred Ohren- 
stein, State Assemblymen Albert Blu- 
menthal and Jerome Kretchmer, and 
City Councilmen Theodore Weiss and 
Paul O’Dwyer. Mrs. Matilda De Silva 
of the Department of Labor, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, also served as a 
panel moderator. ; 

In order to make sure that the pro- 
gram would be open to the public with- 
out charge, a large number of commu- 
nity sponsors generously responded, in- 
dicating that the people of the West Side 
are proud to support the annual con- 
ferences. x 

Mr. Speaker, it is not possible to men- 
tion all of the individuals who have 
worked to make our conferences possible. 
However, I know that without the in- 
credible energy, devotion, and commit- 
ment of the late Gertrude Miller who 
pioneered the earlier conferences, this 
year’s forum would not have been so suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
in the Recorp an article reporting the 
address of Senator Hart and Professor 
Galbraith at the plenary session which 
appeared on February 6, 1964, in the 
Morningsider, the weekly community 
newspaper published in the Morningside 
Heights area: j 

[From the Morningsider, Feb. 6; 1964] 
GALBRAITH URGES BATTLE AGAINST “HUMBUG” 

John Kenneth Galbraith, the Canadian- 
born Harvard economist who has written, 
talked, or provoked much of the liberal 
dialog in America during the past 25 years, 
agitated Saturday in a talk at International 
House for a “revolution against h in 
American life, intellect, politics, and foreign 
policy. 

Professor Galbraith and Senator PHILIP A. 
Hart, Democrat, of Michigan, addressed an 
all-day public conference on “The Consumer 
and the Economy,” sponsored by Congress- 
man WILLIAM F. RYAN, the Riverside Demo- 
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cee and nine other West Side Democratic 
clubs. 

Congressman Rrax, who was scheduled to 
address the conference, stayed in Washing- 
ton Saturday to participate in House debate 
on pending civil rights legislation. His wife, 
Priscilla, delivered his speech for him. 

Professor Galbraith, who returned to Cam- 
bridge last year after serving 3 years as US. 
Ambassador to India, spoke despite an at- 
tack of influenza and a stuffed nose. 

Hardly referring to his prepared text 
(which was on The Problem of Poverty), the 
55-year-old author of “The Afiuent Society” 
and former Fortune magazine editor, spoke 
to a standing-room-only assemblage of over 
850 in the International Housé auditorium. 
A total of nearly 1,100 peopie turned out for 
the conference. 

Professor Galbraith said that liberals and 
sensible people must wage a never-ending 
battle against humbug and profiteering in 
the political and economic establishments. 
He said he was delighted that a new gen- 
eration of muckrakers led by such writers as 
Rachel Carson and Jessica Mitford were pub- 
lishing disagreeable books. 

These people name names,” he said. They 
are not afraid, he continued, to offend “Gen- 
eral Motors, General Sarnoff, General Clay, 
or any of the other generals.” i 

"We must show that horrid noises will 
come from sensible people * * * when con- 
cessions are made to the cave dwellers.” . 

In a rambling talk, Professor Galbraith 
evoked laughter and applause with digres- 
sions on Panama (“we try to merchandise our 
errors and omissions as the machinations of 
the Communists. Castro has been responsi- 
ble for everything that happens”), Gold- 
water (“poverty it would seem is caused by 
ignorance, lack of ambition, and failure to 
own a department store“). Rockefeller (“I 
have great sympathy for Nelson * * * 4 or 
5 years ago he was for everything the estab- 
lishment was for.* * now he's being ad- 
vised (not even) to talk about home and 
mother”), and Members of the US. Senate 
(“I would like to see a study made of the 
effect of age on legislative performance.“) 

“Tokenism,” Professor Galbraith said, 18 
an extension of humbug. (We cannot) close 
our eyes to * * * the bypassed people, the 
people who have been left in poverty.” 


new and quality 
of our public services. * * * It is the poor 
who need parks and whose children need 


swimming pools. Only the poor live in the 
slums and require the myriad of services that, 
we may hope, will one day mitigate urban 
congestion and public squalor * * è it is 
the schools of slum dwellers and wage and 
salary workers which would be principally 
improved by Federal aid to education. * * * 
It is the poor children who play in dirty 
streets. It is their fathers who get laid off 
when public works are suddenly cut back. 
“Public services have, to use the econo- 


enterprise was present in the United States 
“more in theory than in practice.” 
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„Advertising, promotional efforts, gim- 
mickry and adherence to costly systems of 
distribution offer the consumer no substitute 
for price competition. The consumer must 
ultimately bear and pay for these costs. 

“In the pharmaceutical industry, for ex- 
ample, it has been estimated that the $750 
million for promotion to doctors alone ulti- 
mately may add more than a billion dollars 
to consumers’ bills. 

“One physician who appeared as a witness 
in the hearings of (my) Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly stated that the post- 
age bill alone for the material mailed to phy- 
sicians would build at least three large hos- 
pitals a year, and the annual cost of the 
advertising which went into physicians’ 
wastebaskets could probably build and equip 
five hospitals. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure my colleagues 
will be interested in reading the excellent 
speech of Senator PHILIP A. Harr, chair- 
man of the Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Su , in which he discusses 
the effects of nonprice competition in 
today’s economy: 

REMARKS or SENATOR PHILIP A. Hart, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF MICHIGAN, TO THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
West Sm CONFERENCE, New York, N. T. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1964 
Nearly 200 years ago an English economigt, 

Adam Smith, propounded a then revolution- 

“ary doctrine that the Wealth of Nations” is 

best advanced through the operation of a 

system of free, private enterprise, in which 

prices are arrived at through vigorous compe- 
tition among rival producers. 

From that seed our own complex economic 
system has developed with its emphasis on 
vigorous price competition in free and open 
markets. The concept was enshrined in our 
antitrust laws which attempt to insure that 
prices will be freely arrived at without un- 
reasonable restraint either by way of unfair 
trade practices, the exercise of monopoly 
power or combinations or agreements having 
as their object the placing of chains on an 
open market. “ 

Yet today this foundation upon which our 
free enterprise economy is based may be 
sinking—although slowly—into a quagmire 


Many forms of nonprice competition per- 
form a useful role in our economy, but they 


should not become or be considered an 


acceptable substitute for price competition. 
For instance, advertising and packaging of 
consumer goods, when utilized for socially 
useful purposes, perform vital functions. 
But my concern over nonprice competition 
stems from the fact that it may, on occasion, 
prevent the price system from performing 
its traditional and essential functions in our 
free enterprise economy. In many instances 
nonprice forms of competition tend to strike 
at the rational basis for consumer choice. 
The buyer many times is required to make 
his choices only on the grounds which the 
sellers permit—alternatives in physical ap- 
pearance, packaging, service contracts, or 
advertising claims and other forms of sales 
promotion. Thus, in the packaging 
I held for the Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee, I was struck again and 
again by the roadblocks placed in the path 
of anyone who tries to buy the simplest 
forms of consumer goods on the basis of 
price. The American housewife is an in- 
telligent woman, but this isn’t enough when 
she walks into the supermarket today. 
Without an engineering degree and a slide 
rule in her pocketbook, often she simply 
cannot determine how much she is paying, 
per ounce or per pound, for anything from 
cereals to soap flakes. The consumer is 
faced with a bewildering array of packages 
in such a variety of sizes, shapes, weights, 
and possibly degrees of “slack filling“ that 
accurate price comparisons become difficult, 
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if not impossible— ly if com- 
pounded by a net weight designation which 
can’t be found. In this way consumers are 
forced to rely upon the nonprice competitive 
efforts of manufacturers who seek to avoid 
even the appearance of price competition. 

In a recent Federal Trade Commission 
case which inyolved the packaging methods 
of a manufacturer of gift-wrapped mate- 
rial, Commissioner Elman had this to say: 

“For a seller to package goods in con- 
tainers which—unknown to the consumer— 
are appreciably oversized or in containers 
so shaped as to create the optical illusion 
of being larger than conventionally shaped 
containers of equal or greater capacity, is 
as much a deceptive practice and an unfair 
method of competition, as if the seller were 
to make an explicit false statement of the 
quantity or dimensions of his goods.” 

Even where there is an ap ce of price 
competition, the appearance itself may be 
deceptive. One of the charges against the 
manufacturer in this same case was that he 
had preticketed his merchandise with ficti- 
tious prices so that retailers could have 
sales which supposedly offered great bar- 
gains to the consumer. The manufacturer 
made no effort to deny the charge; instead 
he contended that, since practically every 
company in the industry engages in the 
same misleading practice, it was unfair to 
single him out for complaint. These forms 
of nonprice competition serve only the 

ooting manufacturer or producer at, 
literally, the expense of the consumer. 

Another adverse characteristic of non- 
price competition from the standpoint of 
the consumer can be its great cost for which 
the consumer, not the seller, must pay. The 
most dramatic examples of this cost were 
found in the course of the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee’s hearings on the 
prescription drug industry, in which the 
manufacturer’s selling efforts are directed 
toward inducing the physician to prescribe 
by his particular trade name. Twenty-two 
of the largest drug companies provided data 
on their 1958 operations to the subcommit- 
tee. In that year their combined total of 
advertising and promotional expenses came 
to nearly $600 million. It was estimated 
that the total for the whole industry would 
haye been at least $750 million in 1958, and 
probably the figure has risen substantially 
since then. 

One physician who appeared as a witness 
in the hearings: of the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly stated that the 

bill alone for the material mailed to 
physicians would build at least three large 
hospitals a year, and the annual cost of the 
advertising which went into physicians’ 
wastebaskets could probably build and equip 
50 hospitals. He suggested that: “It would 
take two railroad mailcars, 110 large mail- 
trucks, and 800 postmen to deliever the daily 
load of drug circulars and samples to doctors 
if mailed to one single city. Then after be- 
ing delivered, it would take over 25 trash 
trucks to haul it away, to be burned on a 
dump pile whose blaze would be seen for 50 
miles around.“ k 

Another physician pointed out that the 
amount the industry spent to persuade doc- 
tors to prescribe its products was nearly four 
times the combined operating budgets of all 
of the medical schools in the country. 

The cost of nonprice competition to the 
consumer is sometimes staggering. Every- 
one recognizes the producer's need for adver- 
tising and marketing the sale of his products, 
But advertising, promotional efforts, gim- 
mickry, and adherence to costly systems of 
distribution offer the consumer no substitute 
for price competition. The consumer must 
ultimately bear and pay for these costs. In 
the pharmaceutical industry, for example, it 
has been estimated that the $750 million for 
promotion to doctors alone ultimately may 
add more than a billion dollars to the con- 
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sumers' bills as the specific markups over 
cost are added at the various levels of dis- 
tribution. And if we follow this chain of 
reasoning through industry after industry. 
it becomes clear that much of the increase 
in the cost of living might well be caused by 
the increased cost of nonprice competition. 

As indicated, the reason is that this is 4 
form of competition in which the consumer 
reaps few benefits when compared to the in- 
pocket savings which price competition 
would provide. Nonprice competition also 
frequently works to the disadvantage of the 
small competitor, no matter how efficient he 
may be. Victory in some forms of nonprice 
competition may go not to the firm with 
the lower costs or the best product, but to 
the company which can spend the most on 
advertising, sales promotion, model changes, 
etc. In this kind of race the smaller com- 
petitive producer can seldom win. And as 
the smaller competitor loses his share of the 
market, another element tending to keep 
prices down disappears. The threat of mar- 
ket entry by new firms, the spur to keeping 
prices down where many independents are 
vying for a share of the market, diminishes 
as concentration in a given product market 
grows. And concentrated industries, in turn, 
can use their monopoly power to take even 
larger shares of the market through non- 
price competitive techniques. 

In fact, by your purchases you may be sub- 
sidizing a rise in your own cost of living. 

Contributing to the decline of price com- 
petition and the emphasis on nonprice forms 
of competition is a practice called price 
leadership. It occurs, most often, in highly 
concentrated industries or in industries 
where one firm occupies a dominant posi- 
tion. 

The leading firm establishes a price for the 
product which may or may not have a rela- 
tionship to supply or demand, the classical 
Tegulators of the market. The other firms 
follow suit. The prospective buyer is faced 
with a single price for the product or finding 
a substitute. When this occurs in basic in- 
dustries, the latter choice is not always read- 
ily available. 

In this situation, rather than market forces 
controlling competition, the competitors are 
controlling the market. 

Reference to the subcommittee hearings 
on administered prices in the steel industry 
may help to illustrate this problem. 

As brought out in the hearings, before the 
formation of United States Steel in 1901, 
price competition in steel was the rule rather 
than the 2 Although efforts were 
sometimes made to control the market 
through loose pools or gentlemen's agree- 
ments, they generally broke down when de- 
mand fell off. It is true that prices rose when 
the steel business was booming, but it is 
equally true that prices would fall sharply 
whenever the demand for steel dropped much 
below the industry’s production capacity. 

The reasons for this were clearly stated 
by the U.S. Commissioner of Corporations in 
1911: “In 1890 there were scarcely any con- 
solidations of the modern type in the steel 
industry. [The industry] was characterized 
by the competition of a large number of 
independent concerns * These con- 
cerns were distinct entities with respect to 
ownership.” 

The formation of the United States Steel 
Corp. in 1901 changed the industry's struc- 
ture. Here, for the first time, was a company 
which—through control of ore and coal sup- 
plies, transportation facilities, pig iron, ingot, 
semifinished and finished steel capacity—was 
able to dominate the whole industry. 

Since that time United States Steel's 
ability to “set the pace” has remained un- 
challenged. In 1936 the president of United 
States Steel could say, with great confidence, 
to Senator Burton K. Wheeler: “I would say 
we generally make the prices.” 
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The bout between the late President Ken- 
nedy and the steel industry rather dramati- 
Cally highlighted what I am talking about. 
At that time the forcefulness of a strong 
President caused the steel industry to back- 
track. Since that time, however, selective 
Price increases have been quietly at work. 

Let me emphasize that there is nothing 
illegal involved in price leadership in and 
Of itself. Nor do I intend these remarks to 
be a condemnation of the steel industry. 
So long as others are doing the same thing 
and the method of pricing does not violate 
the law, a good argument could be made out 
for this form of pricing by industry leaders. 

The point is that our free enterprise econ- 
Omy does not work according to the classical 
Model on which it is based, If the standard 
of price-leadership dominates pricing in 
basic materials. it can result in the con- 
Sumer paying more for the finished product 
and lead to even greater reliance on nonprice 
forms of competition. 

It is important that we be aware of these 
Competitive forces at work in our economy 
and how they reach into the pocketbook of 
the consumer. It is important that we not 
Close our eyes to economic reality and assume 
that the market is regulated in all cases by 
forces that, in fact, do not exist. It is im- 
Portant that we realize that the theoretical 
foundation of our free enterprise system may 

present more in theory than in practice. 

Having said this, I confess that I do not 
have the answers. But as chairman of the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee, I can assure you that we will search 
&ssiduously for answers consistent with eco- 
Romic freedom. Certainly recognition of 
Teality is the first step to finding solutions. 

And I hope that I have also indicated that 
the antitrust laws are not a vague collection 
or rules about which only manufacturers and 
businessmen need be concerned. 

The form of our antitrust laws and their 
Administration directly affect every con- 
Sumer. And the effect is concrete, not 
theoretical. The effect determines to a 
Great extent how much your dollar will buy. 
And the buying power of the consumer dol- 
lar is in the long run what the antitrust 
laws are all about. 

If I have confused rather than enlightened, 
let me say that this entire sphere of eco- 
nomic activity has sometimes been confused 
because of the darkness surrounding much 
Of its operation. Hopefully, our Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee in the years 
ahead can throw light in a way that will 
benefit both business and the American con- 
sumer, 


Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
in the Recorp a summary of the morning 
Panel on “Health Care: Cost and Qual- 
ity” which was prepared by a reporter 
of the Morningsider: 

Speakers: Dr. George Baehr, chairman, 
New York State Public Health Council; Mr. 
Edward J. Carroll, director of economic re- 
Search, Merck & Co.; Miss Evelyn Dubrow, 
Chairman, AFL-CIO Committee on Con- 
Sumer Legislation; Dr. Gerald Dorman, mem- 
ber, board of trustees, AMA. 

Dr. Baer said that the overall cost of 
drugs in the United States has decreased in 
the past decade because the consumption 
has increased. Each person now purchases 
5% prescriptions per year, he noted; the 
Greater use of drugs arises from new medical 
discoveries. A few years ago, he said, a 
Patient with pneumonia spent 2 weeks in 
the hospital and had only a fifty-fifty chance 
Of recovering his health. Now, a patient 
Spends 4 days in the hospital, is treated 
With antibiotics, and has a hundred percent 

ce of recovering, he continued. The 
treatment with antibiotics is costly, and in- 
dividual patients find their care and drug 
Costs expensive, yet, all in all, drug costs 
have decreased, he said. 
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Miss Dubrow spoke on the unions and 
medical care. She sald that the unions were 
among the first to take out health insurance 
policies for their workers. In another vein, 
she said that production in factories and 
in other jobs fell off because workers avoid 
going to the doctor until they are seriously 
ill. If they could go when they are simply 
feeling “out of sorts“ and receive a checkup 
and advice, they would have satisfaction 
and help, and would not lose worktime. 
The workers avoid doctors because of the 
high costs of office yisits, but in so doing, 
they inflict upon themselves the even higher 
costs of medical care which they require 
later, when they are seriously ill. 

There are many “drug” frauds against the 
American public, she said, Numerous tele- 
vision programs, she noted, advertise drugs 
that people can take for deficiencies or ill- 
nesses. Most of these drugs are nonessen- 
tial to a person's health, but the television 
commercials make them sound absolutely 
essential, she said. Her answer to the med- 
ical problem in America was “cradle to 
grave” compulsory health programs, spon- 
sored by the Government. 

Dr. Dorman said that drugs purchased 
under their basic names are less expensive 
than the same drugs purchased under a 
brand name. As an example he cited aspirin, 
which is cheaper than aspirin preparations 
such as Anacin or Bufferin. Doctors are 
brainwashed by salesmen to purchase drugs 
under brand names, he said. 

Dr. Dorman criticized the union health 
centers, which labor unions establish 
throughout the various cities in the United 
States. He believes that they are not cen- 
trally located for their workers’ convenience. 
He also believes that the various unions 
should consolidate their medical care. Each 
union has a center of its own for its own 
workers and the various unions will not 
“get together” on handling each other's pa- 
tients, he said. 


Mr. Speaker, there follows a summary 
of the morning panel on “Automation, 
Unemployment and Poverty” which was 
prepared by a reporter of the Morning- 
sider: 

Speakers: William Capron, President's 
Council of Economic Advisers; Michael Har- 
rington, author of “The Other America”; 
George Collins, acting secretary-treasurer, 
International Union of Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers; Robert Lekachman, profes- 
sor of economics, Barnard College. 

Mr. Capron led off the discussion. He 
said, there's a danger of making this inter- 
relationship too simple (automation to un- 
employment to poverty). It misses the mark 
rather widely, and it can lead us down policy 
paths that we would not want to follow.” 

“The Government,” he said, “has the re- 
sponsibility to aid technological change, as 
long. as it's discharging its responsibility for 
the adjustment that's going to be necessary.“ 

In another point, the economist said that 
unemployment is the result of “inadequate 
total demand for goods and services,” and 
he noted that the tax cut was instituted to 
get at the demand problem. It will release 
billions of dollars of purchasing power into 
the economy, he said, and that that in turn 
would increase the demand for labor. 
Stressing that “it’s not a quick cure,” Mr. 
Capron said, “I'm conyinced that by the end 
of this year we'll have an economy that’s 
Moving up to total employment.” 

He continued, “We could cure poverty al- 
most overnight. We could bring every Amer- 
ican family up to $3,000 a year. But that 
would not cure poverty. Its roots lie deep. 
The lack of income is a symptom of poverty, 
not its cause. Real poverty lasts not only a 
lifetime but too frequently passes from one 
generation to another. For a whole segment 
of the population, relief has become a way 
of life.” 
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We must approach poverty, he said, as a 
longer range problem, to get at its roots 
rather than eliminate some of its symptoms. 
The focus, he believes, should be on the 
younger people. As far as the older people 
are concerned, he said, it’s difficult for them 
to escape a condition in which they've lived 
all their lives. 

Michael Harrington, whose book is widely 
credited for having awakened the country 
to the widespread poverty that exists, spoke 
next. He suggested three steps that must be 
taken in a broad attack on poverty: first, 
that we must know its dimensions; second, 
that we must realize that what we have is 
a political problem that must be solved by 
political means; and third, that there must 
be Federal planning. The President's war on 
poverty, he said, “is only the merest begin- 
ning * * * It is, thank God, a beginning.” 

On the dimensions of the problem of pov- 
erty, he said, “the actual number of poor 
is open to argument: According to President 
Johnson, there are 35 million, or one-fifth 
of the population; other estimates range 
higher. My own, he said, is 40 to 50 million. 
Leon Keyserling, he pointed out, has esti- 
mated that 40 percent of the population— 
or about 77 million persons—are either im- 
poverished or deprived. We now know, he 
continued, that at least one-half of the peo- 
ple over 65 are “condemned to a lonely, bit- 
ter, impoverished old age”; we know that 
racial impoverishment is an added problem; 
we know that rural poverty is enormous; and 
we know that among the poor the largest age 
group is under 18, There's a grave danger, 
he said, of “hereditary poverty,” the com- 
munication of poverty from one generation 
to another. We also know, he continued, 
that poor people get sick more often, that 
they have a higher incidence of neuroses and 
psychoses. The poor are the least educated 
in society, he said, and finally, they are 111 
housed. 

On the war on poverty as a political prob- 
lem, Mr. Harrington said, “The spending of 
money always involves politics.” He called 
the $200 to $600 mililon that is going to be 
spent in Johnson’s program “the barest, most 
impoverished beginning,“ and he quoted the 
New York Times as saying that it is hardly 
enough for a skirmish much less total war. 
The Dixiecrats, he pointed out, do not want 
to solve the problem of poverty; as long as 
they continue to dominate Congress, we are 
not going to approach the problem as mas- 
sively as is necessary. We must, he said, have 
a new alinement. Later, during the question 
period, he said that the Democratic Party 
must become truly the liberal party; the 
Republican, truly the conservative. He said, 
“The AMA is for the maintenance of poverty,” 
as far as Medicare is concerned; the farm 
bureaucracy is for the maintenance of pov- 
erty, when it comes to the question of the 
migrant farmworker; the racists are for the 
maintenance of poverty, as long as the alter- 
native means uplifting the Negro; and the 
chief city planners—the real estate specula- 
tors—are for the maintenance of poverty. 

His third point was that “any serious war 
on poverty has to have Federal norms.” He 
disagreed with Mr. Capron. It is not, he 
said, simply a matter of increasing aggregate 
demand. In the next 5 years, he pointed 
out, an additional 16.1 million jobs will be 
needed just to maintain the level of unem- 
ployment that now exists. If we fail to pro- 
vide these jobs, unemployment will leap to 
8, 9, 10 percent of the working force, he 
said. The total problem, he stressed, is so 
massive—housing, education, jobs and many 
related problems—that there must be a co- 
ordinated approach” to them, and that 
means Federal planning on a grand scale. 

George Collins was the next speaker. The 
rediscovery of poverty, he said, is “long over- 
due * . The unhappy fact is that we 
have not achieved one of F.D.R.’s goals.” 
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Each week, he said, 25,000 young people are 
entering the labor market; while 40,000 jobs 
a week are being lost through automation. 
The Nation is without a plan to deal with 
automation, he said, and “big business and 
industry show complete indifference.” Big 
business and industry say, no one knows the 
extent of the problem,” which is a statement 
designed to delay the solution, he said. 

He warned that we cannot continue the 
excuse “no one Knows what to do about 
the problem” before attacking it. For the 
worker out of a job, he said, the important 
thing is that the bills are due, his wife needs 
medical care, his kids need clothes. 

Robert Lekachman then spoke. He said 
that he was “more inclined to quarrel” with 
Mr. Capron, an economist. He called Mr. 
Capron’s position (which is also the position 
of the Council of Economic Advisers) “a 
cheerful view.” If we have unemployment, 
this view runs, it’s the result of “deficient 
demand,” and we “dump money in the right 
places“ so that it will flow throughout the 
economy, he said. “We tried this recently,” 
he pointed out, “in the bad old Eisenhower 
days. Remember?” In 1954, he said, “that 
far-reaching radical GEORGE HUMPHREY” sup- 
ported a tax cut; the economy's upward 
turn was undoubtedly the result. “But 
why,” he asked, “has the problem returned?” 
He said that this consideration led him to 
an alliance with the other two speakers (Col- 
lings and Harrington). “We have never 
really solved the problem of integrating the 
bottom segment of our population into the 
whole society,“ he sald. 

He pointed out that the number of jobs 
with small skill requirements are rapidly 
diminishing, and the jobs that are becoming 
available require greater and greater skills. 
Declaring that there’s “a changing shape” 
to the demands upon labor, he foresaw a 
future in which machine tenders are going 
to become fewer and fewer, and it will be 
necessary for workers to shift occupations 
two or three times during their lifetimes. 
This, he said, suggests “a substantial shift 
not only in the amount spent on education 
but in the way we approach it.” It will be 
necessary to make education a continuous 
process, he said, General education, in 
other words, should last throughout life.” 

What we have achieved so far, he pointed 
out, is a middle-class welfare state; what we 
should be seeking is a welfare state for the 
bottom third of our society. 

We only “kid ourselves if we believe that 
a tax cut is a cure-all,” he said. 

Later, during the rebuttal period, Mr. 
Capron said that the Council of Economic 
Advisers has never said that the only prob- 
lem is aggregate demand and the tax cut the 
only solution. We do say,” he noted, “that 
total demand is necessary if we're going to 
begin to meet the problems of unemploy- 
ment and poverty.” He also said, sure. 
skill requirements are on the increase, but 
they have been for a long time, and the labor 
force has always been able (to accommodate 
itself) .” j 

During the question period he was asked 
why so little—$500 million or one-half of 1 
percent—of the total budget, is to be spent 
on the war on poverty. He answered that 
substantial funds in the educational and 
housing budgets are earmarked for the 
problem of poverty and that this was only a 
beginning. “We have a tremendous job get- 
ting off the ground,” he said, “It’s not sim- 
ply a matter of turning on the faucet and 
water pouring out smoothly. A lot of 
plumbing has to be done (for the future)“ 


Mr. Speaker, those who participated in 
the morning panel on “Advertising and 
the Public Interest” were fortunate in 
having the benefit of the views of the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Paul Rand Dixon. I am including 
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excerpts from the remarks of the panel- 
ists: 

Speakers: Paul R. Dixon, Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission; Sidney W. 
Dean, Jr., president, Ventures Develop- 
ment Corp.; Stephen Dietz, executive 
vice president, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.; 
Mildred E. Brady, assistant director, 
Consumers Union. 

From the remarks of Paul Rand 
Dixon: 

It is in connection with the maintenance 
and strengthening of the competitive frame- 
work for economic growth that the Federal 
Trade Commission has, by virtue of the man- 
dates of the statutes It administers, a respon- 
sibility in the scheme of our national life 
that is exceeded by few if any other agencies. 

Recent growth of our economy has been 
phenomenal. Advertising of the proper kind 
can contribute mightily to this prospective 
growth and to the more abundant satisfac- 
tion of the consumer needs of all Americans 
which will result from such growth, 

And I reaffirm here and now, without 
equivocation, my long-held position that ad- 
vertising which helps consumers make in- 
telligent choices is the kind which stimulates 
growth—without such advertising, we prob- 
ably could never have achieved our present 
state of well-being; without it we likely can 
never substantially improve our position. 

Yet, like most good things, advertising has 
been wrongly used—used in a way that was 
not in the public interest. For it has been 
employed, not to help consumers make in- 
telligent choices, but sometimes as a monop- 
olistic weapon to destroy competition and 
frequently as a deceptive one to corrupt it. 

In meeting its obligation to maintain and 
strengthen our free competitive enterprise 
system, within the framework of which our 
growth must occur, the Commission acts not 
only to eliminate monopolistic practices, but 
also to remove those that are false or decep- 
tive. 


From the remarks of Mr, Stephen 
Dietz: 

Advertising is a means of communication 
and persuasion. As is oratory. 

While its primary use in this country is 
for the advocacy of the purchase of material 
things, it is also used by political parties, 
educational institutions, museums, art gal- 
leries, philanthropic and charitable organi- 
gations, churches, and various governmental 
bodies. 

What is advertising’s economic contribu- 
tion to the growth of our free society? It 
is a means available to all of entry into a 
market. Given a new and superior product, 
advertising facilitates its entry into the mar- 
ket and its growth. 

Advertising promotes growth because it 
speeds the acceptance of innovation. 

The ethics of advertising, as of any public 
activity, are legitimate matters of public 
concern, Truth in advertising would seem 
to be a minimal standard of conduct to 
which we would all agree. But when we try 
to define truth, we have difficulty and dis- 
agreement, not because one side ls good and 
the other bad, but because truth is not al- 
ways an easy concept to deal with. 

Much criticism of advertising stems from 
the belief that “persuasion” is necessarily 
unethical. I cannot agree. It seems to me 
that persuasion is the very stuff of life, of 
change, of movement, There are, of course, 
limits to the kinds of persuasion which are 
acceptable in the public interest, and these 
limits are violated in many walks of life. 
Perhaps the greatest violatien, in my opinion, 
is failure to disclose the self-interest of the 
individual doing the persuading. Advertis- 
ing is the most open persuasion there is— 
for the self-interest of the advertiser is plain 
for all to see. 
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From the remarks of Mrs. Mildred E. 
Brady: 


There is no escaping the conclusion that 
advertising, taken as a total impact on 
today's living, has simply grown out of hand. 
Instead of serying the consumer, it abuses 
him. The most obvious about adver- 
tising as we experience it in 1964 Is that it 
is excessive—excessive in its amount, ex- 
cessive in its insistence, excessive in its 
blatancy. 

Advertising expenditures are estimated to 
be $13 billion a year. And that's a conserva- 
tive estimate—3.2 percent of disposable in- 
come—an increase of 16 percent from 1950 
when the percentage was 2.7 percent. It 18 
nearly double the amount we spend for med- 
ical and dental services; it is 24% times what 
we spend for private education at all levels; 
it ls more than we spend for all the gas and 
oll to operate the 60 million passenger cars 
on the road, and it is more than all Ameri- 
cans pay for rental housing. 

This is not to say that the use of today’s 
remarkable communications media to con- 
vey information about today's highly proo- 
essed goods is an undesirable activity. On 
the contrary. Never before have we needed 
product information so sorely * * *, Ad- 
vertising as we know it, however, does not 
measure up to this need and the need is 
growing geometrically as products multiply 
and become more complex. Without useful, 
truthful information about the products we 
buy, consumer choice on a free market be- 
comes & mockery. 

In order to fill the need for product infor- 
mation that modern technology and modern 
distribution facilities has rendered essential, 
advertising will have to change its ways. 

Recently, and at long last, President John- 
son created a consumer post in the White 
House, appointed Esther Peterson to that 
office, and also established a President's Con- 
sumer Interests Committee to which he ap- 
pointed a number of private citizens espe- 
cially qualified to speak for the consumer. 
Thus, for the first time the unorganized and 
heretofore voiceless consumer has been 
granted a small start along the road to a re- 
dress of the balance between the pressures 
for private ends and those for the public 
good. But, believe it or not, advertisers are 
already insisting that the consumer repre- 
sentative posts be turned over to advertising 
and marketing men. 

Surely those of us who hold that the pub- 
lic welfare should be the primary focus of 
government, and those in the Congress who 
speak for us, should take whatever steps may 
be necessary to guard against any attempts 
of advertising, or other commercial interests, 
to masquerade as representatives of the 
consumer, 


Summary of remarks of Sidney W. 
Dean, Jr.: 

Advertising is the process of “automated 
mass selling.“ As a process, it carries no 
more responsibility for its human conse- 
quences than automated mass production. 
The human consequences must be dealt with 
by government acting for all of us. 

Advertising, furthermore, is a sanctioned 
form of pleading, with the same re- 
sponsibilities as the lawyer pleading for an 
imperfect client or a political partisan plead- 
ing for an imperfect candidate. Special 
pleading has an indispensable role in an 
open society to insure free competition be- 
tween ideas as well as goods and services. 
The role of government as umpire is to in- 
sure that the rules are adequate and enforced 
to insure fair competition. 

Since fair rules of free competition are as 
important in advertising as in all other busi- 
ness, it is tragic that our antitrust regulatory 
legislation covers only interstate commerce 
in goods and products, and excepts services, 
such as advertising and editorial services. 
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Thus, the rates and terms of sale of adver- 
tising, which is an important component of 
the price of most consumer products, is 
largely unregulated. 

Similarly, publishers, broadcasters, and 
networks have taken false shelter under the 
doctrine of freedom of the press to engage 
in price fixing and other monopoly practices 
in the sale of essential news, editorial, and 
Programing services. It is currently reported 
that the three television networks now own 
or have profit participations in all but 15 
of the hundreds of programs they carry. 
These participations and “coproduction” con- 
Cessions have been coerced from independent 
Producers and advertisers in exchange for 
time clearances and preferences. 


The afternoon panel on “Consumer 
Credit: Truth in Lending” included the 
following participants: Dr. Warren 
Banner, Research Director, National 
Urban League; Professor Persia Camp- 
bell, chairman, Department of Econom- 
ics, Queens College; Louis J. Asterita, 
deputy manager, American Bankers As- 
Sociation. The following are excerpts 
from their remarks. 

From the remarks of Dr. Warren 
Banner: 

Few will question the purchase of most 
durable goods on the installment plan. 
Homes are usually bought this way. How- 
ever, most of us do not know what is hap- 
Pening not only in the calculations for the 
Costs above the stated price (insurance, 
taxes, utilities, etc.), but to a greater extent 
are thrown into confusion about the charges 
at closing time. 

Various reports show that Installment 
credit costs up to 42 percent per year, al- 
lowed under State law. Usually stated rates 
of 5 or 6 percent amount to twice as much 
Where the interest rate is constant even 
though the outstanding balance is decreas- 
ing with each payment. This may sound 
Confusing to some but it is easily under- 
Stood if review is made of the tables pre- 
pared by those who have calculated the ac- 
tual cost to the consumers of instaliment 
buying. 

I have always felt that the best deal for 
all of us of small means is to deposit our 
funds in a savings bank, where interest is 
Paid each quarter, and make purchases from 
our cash. 

Until there Is some assurance that you will 
not fall prey to the small print of a con- 
tract, deal with reputable concerns and 
there will be less chance that you will be 
taken advantage of. Buy only what you need 
and know you can and will pay for it. While 
lending institutions are anxious to have their 
Money work, you should be just as anxious 
to have them use some of your money with 
interest. 


From the remarks of Prof. Persia 
Campbell: 

Consumer credit is an advance of pur- 
chasing power obtained at a price; it is a 
commitment of debt on terms. Over the 
decade the percentage rate of increase for 
Consumer credit (about 110 percent) was al- 
Most twice that of disposable income (about 
60 percent); from about 13 percent of dis- 
Posable income, consumer credit has in- 
creased to about 17 percent, 

Except in particular categories, notably 
monthly charge accounts, credit is paid for 
by the borrowers at an estimated average 
rate of from 14 to 15 percent per year; the 
Strange thing is that the borrowers, now 
Constituting well over half the American 
families, rarely know what they are paying 
for it. This strange phenomenon of blind 
buying has different causes; a significant 
Cause is the fact that credit charges are 
Stated in different ways according to the type 
and source of credit. 
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At hearings on the Douglas truth-in- 
lending bill, Mr. McChesney Martin, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, admitted 
that he himself could not make out the com- 
parative cost of different types of credit un- 
der these circumstances, which may all be 
legal, under the hodge-podge of different 
laws applying separately to small loan com- 
panies, banks, credit unions, pawnshops, and 
to retail installment sales and revolving cred- 
it plans. It was to help the consumer exer- 
cise informed choice in the credit market 
that Senator Doucias and his associates in- 
troduced the truth-in-lending bill which re- 
quires, in brief, that all types of credit 
charges be stated both in dollar cost (which 
enables a quick comparison betwen cash and 
time-sale prices) and also with the equiva- 
lent annual interest rate (to facilitate com- 
parative shopping between different types 
and sources of credit). Since the vitality of 
a competitive market, central to our eco- 
nomic system, depends on informed choice, 
the Douglas bill has been put under the 
jurisdiction of a subcommittee of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee; it provides for 
administration by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as part of its fair-labeling program. 


Summary of remarks of Mr. Louis J. 
Asterita: 

Banks have not engaged in the installment 
loan business at high rates, but rather have 
sought to extend consumer loans on an ethi- 
cal basis and at reasonable rates. By follow- 
ing the principle of lending to credit-worthy 
risks for any useful purpose, banks make 
direct loans to individuals to buy automo- 
biles at lower rates than those generally as- 
sociated with dealer-originated business. 
Moreover, bankers discovered they could 
loan for business purposes on a term basis 
by making installment loans to small busi- 
ness and adopting the installment credit 
method. Other loan areas that have been 
developed include charge account financing, 
revolving check credit, on-the-job bank serv- 
ice, financing medical and dental expenses 
and loans to improve or modernize your 
home. However, the extension of this credit 
following World War II, has focussed atten- 
tion upon practices involved in the exten- 
sion of consumer credit. Consumer credit 
has grown from 21,395 million in 1950 to 68 
billion year-end 1963. Installment credit, 
which is the credit under discussion today, 
rose from 14.7 billion in 1950 to 53 billion 
in 1963. 


The afternoon panel on “Environ- 
mental Health: Air, Food, Drugs” in- 
cluded the following participants: 
George P. Larrick, Commissioner, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration; Arthur 
J. Benline, Commissioner of Air Pollu- 
tion Control, New York City; Ethel L. 
Ginsberg, Citizens Committee for Chil- 
dren of New York City. 

From the remarks of George P. Lar- 
rick: 

Our food and drug law helps to protect 
the public health, and this of course has 
great economic significance. But this law 
has other benefits. It conserves the con- 
sumer's purchasing power. It stimulates 
technological progress. It fosters fair com- 
petitive practices. It is an underlying factor 
in our free competitive economy, by aiding 
consumer choice in the marketplace based 
on reliable product information. 

Experience has shown that without laws 
to protect the consumer many dishonest 
practices would flourish. Vigorous and con- 
tinuing control is needed to prevent such 
practices as short-weight packaging, substi- 
tution of cheaper ingredients, and the sale of 
spoiled or contaminated products. 

Most of this food was pure and wholesome, 
safe to use, and honestly packaged. But if— 
let us assume—there had been a shortage in 
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the net weight averaging only a quarter of 
an ounce per pound—it would have cost con- 
sumers over a billion dollars a year. 

Establishment of food standards helps to 
protect consumer purchasing power and con- 
sumer health. The food standard regulations 
prevent adulteration—for example by added 
water. They require food to contain what 
is expected. 

Enrichment of selected foods with vitamins 
and minerals is carried on through the food 
standards program. This has helped to 
reduce or wipe out diseases caused by dietary 
deficiencies. 

Under the law the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is required to estab- 
lish a food standard whenever such action 18 
needed to “promote honesty and fair dealing 
in the interest of consumers." Thus food 
standards are also concerned with promoting 
fair competition in the production and mar- 
keting of foods. 

There is no way to measure accurately the 
cost of misbranding and misinformation in 
the health field. It has been estimated at 
more than a billion dollars a year. Vitamin 
quackery and other food fads are said to 
cost the public half a billion dollars a year. 
But the cost would be far more were it not 
for the protection of our Federal, State, and 
local laws. 

Here it would be appropriate to ask what 
is the cost of the protection provided by the 
FDA. In the current fiscal year the appro- 
priation for enforcing the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is $35,800,000, about 
18% cents for each person in the United 
States. We are sure that this insurance saves 
the consumer many times its annual cost. 


Commissioner Arthur J. Benline: 

New York City’s Commissioner of Air Pol- 
lution Arthur J. Benline told the group that 
smokestacks and chimneys, residential and 
industrial incinerators, and car, bus, and 
truck exhaust fumes are the basic sources of 
air pollution in the city. More research is 
needed in purifying auto exhausts and in 
smoke abatement devices. 

Protecting health against air pollution de- 
pends on preyenting pollutants from enter- 
ing the air. He explained that litter in the 
streets up to your knees would not endanger 
public health as much as the pollutants in 
the air now do. 


The afternoon panel on Taxation and 
the Consumer” included the following 
participants: Prof, Emma C. Llewellyn, 
Department of Economics, Sarah Law- 
rence College; Peter Bernstein, author of 
“Price of Prosperity” and Primer on 
Government Spending”; J. A. Stockfisch, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Treasury 
Department. A summary follows: 

Prof. Emma Llewellyn expressed her view 
that the tax bill did not give adequate rec- 
ognition for lower income Individuals. She 
took the position that at this time there 
was a greater need to stimulate consumption 
rather than investment. Professor Llewellyn 
stated that the tax bill tended to place too 
much emphasis on investment. 

Peter Bernstein stated that, while he favors 
a reduction in income taxes as a badly need- 
ed stimulant to business expansion, he has 
reservations on two levels. 

First, we have made no real progress on 
tax reform, he said. We are still allowing too 
large a portion of high incomes to escape the 
tax collector's net. Our income tax sched- 
ules give an extraordinarily misleading im- 
pression of the degree to which our tax struc- 
ture is progressive: it accomplishes far leas 
in this regard than most people like to be- 
lieve, 

Second, he continued, the tax cut does lit- 
tle or nothing to aid those people who need 
help most—the families whose incomes are 
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so small that they pay little or no income 
tax in any case. Indeed, he would far rather 
that we begin to look at taxes, not as a bur- 
den, but as a means of buying the things 
we so badly need in terms of cleaner, health- 
ier, safer, more comfortable, and better edu- 
cated communities, 

Mr. Stockfisch explained the main features 
of the tax bill as it was at that time before 
the Senate Finance Committee. He ex- 
plained what income classes would get a re- 
duction and indicated that the bill would 
have some elements of reform, although not 
as much as had been hoped for in President 
Kennedy's original proposal. 

He also dealt with the question of whether 
the Congress would accept the important 
Treasury amendment on capital gains—to 
maintain the existing tax rates on capital 
gains. He pointed out the importance of 
this amendment, and of eliminating the div- 
idend credit provision which would mean a 
lessening in the present tendency to tax 
different types of incomes differently. This 
in itself would be a very healthy step in the 
right direction and a type of reform. 

Mr. Stockfisch stated that he thought the 
tax bill would make inroads in areas that had 
never been touched before and that the bill 
should be given more credit than ita critics 
are willing to admit. 


Connecticut Development Commission 
Supports Area Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a letter from the Connecti- 
cut Development Commission, signed by 
its managing director Mr. LeRoy Jones, 
in support of the administration’s area 
redevelopment program. In fact, in his 
opening sentence Mr. Jones states that 
the ARA program “has been of consider- 
able help in assisting new industrial ven- 
tures in Connecticut”. 

The letter also refers to a resolution 
adopted last year by the Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission recommending 
an amendment to the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act to “permit repayment of the 
local loan in no shorter a period of time 
and at no faster an amortization rate 
than the Federal financial assistance is 
being repaid”. I would strongly urge 
our colleagues of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, who have been 
working on the bill H.R. 4996, the Area 
Redevelopment Act Amendments, to give 
earnest consideration to the amendment 
proposed by the Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission. May I add that I 
look forward to early action and passage 
of legislation to continue the ARA pro- 
gram, which is benefiting many areas 
throughout the country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the letter from the 
Connecticut Development Commission 
which reads as follows: 


Hon. WILLIAM L. Sr. ONGE, 

Congressman From Connecticut, 

House Office Building, Washington, DC. 
Dran Bri: The program of the Area Re- 

development Administration has been of 


May 6, 1934. 
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considerable help in assisting new indus- 
trial ventures in Connecticut. We are very 
hopeful that Congress wlll continue the pro- 
gram and are somewhat concerned that ac- 
tion has not yet been taken on passage of 
the Area Redevelopment Act. We realize, 
of course, that many important pieces of leg- 
islation have been held up. 

Anticipating early action on this year’s 
area redevelopment bill, I would like to re- 
mind you that our Commission is concerned 
about one of the major amendment propos- 
als which would make the program much 
more useful in Connecticut. I refer to the 
proposal on the amortization of the local 
funds at the same rate of time as amortiza- 
tion of the Federal loan. In this connection, 
I would like to repeat a resolution original- 
ly passed by our Commission at its official 
meeting on April 17, 1963: 

“Whereas there presently exist in the State 
of Connecticut 3 redevelopment areas 
designated under the Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961, comprising 16 municipalities, in 
which expanding industries are eligible to 
receive financial assistance from the Federal 
Government; and 

“Whereas such Federal financial assistance 
is contingent upon local participation to the 
extent of 10 percent of the cost of the proj- 
ect; and 

“Whereas the present requirement of the 
Government that the Federal loan be fully 
repaid before any repayments be made on 
the local 10-percent loan; and 

“Whereas this requirement freezes local 
investment funds for up to 25 years, thus 
possibly nullifying the locality's capabili- 
tles to assist other projects for that time 
period; and 

“Whereas Congress is now considering an 
amendment to the law to permit repayment 
of the local share at the same time as the 
repayment of the Federal share: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission urges Congress to enact 
the amending section 6(b)(9)(B) of HR. 
4995 which would permit repayment of the 
local loan in no shorter a period of time 
and at no faster an amortization rate than 
the Federal financial assistance Is being re- 
paid.” 

We will most appreciate any efforts you 
can make in behalf of the passage of the 
Area Redevelopment Act, including this 
much needed change in the law. If there is 
any additional information you would like in 
regard to our feelings about this proposed 
amendment, please contact me. 

Very truly yours, 
LEROY JONES, 
Managing Director, 


Administration Continues To Pile Error 
Upon Error in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, with each 
passing day and with each contradictory 
statement of administration spokesmen, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that our 
top leadership doesn’t know how to win 
the war in South Vietnam or how to get 
out of it. Meantime, American boys are 
dying there. Is it too much to ask that 
at the very least a firm and definite pol- 
icy be established? 


r 
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The extent of the errors committed in 
this tragic affair is outlined in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal for May 13, 1964. 

Error Upon Error 


Ten years almost to the day after the fall 
of Dienbienphu. Secretary McNamara is in 
Saigon—for the second time in the past 
couple of months. Yet no matter how many 
high officials visit Vietnam, or how frequent- 
ly, nothing gets clarified. Except, that is, the 
continuing failure of U.S. policy. 

Though the conjunction of the Secretary's 
trip with the anniversary of the French de- 
feat is accidental, it could be unpleasantly 
symbolic. With a far greater force than the 
United States has committed, the French 
fought the Communists for some 8 grisly 
years, and lost. 

Vietnam was then divided north and 
south, Korea-like, but unlike Korea the bor- 
der was fluid and not patrolled by large con- 
tingents of United States or any other troops. 
The Communists predictably made the most 
of their opportunity, first as infiltrators and 
guerrilla fighters; now they are so strong 
they can and do attack in force. 

Today the French wonder aloud how the 
United States expects to win at the rate it 
is going. They are not the only ones; Amer- 
ican servicemen and reporters have long been 
saying we are losing the war. U.S. officials 
are alternately reassuring and gloomy. 

Part of the official attitude appears to be 
that we are not sup to win in a formal 
sense; only help the South Vietnamese drive 
the Communists out and keep them out. 
But even this limited objective keeps going 
glimmering. After all the U.S.-supported 
fighting, the Communists are said to be in 
effective control of sizable and important 
parts of South Vietnam, 

In view of that, it is almost impossible to 
figure out what is the U.S. strategy, if any 
that is, how it thinks it can in fact drive the 
Communists out and keep them out. Not 
that anyone expects the Pentagon to reveal 
its war plans in detail; it is rather that the 
evidence indicates the lack of any plan 
which promises to be workable against the 
varied and successful tactics of the Com- 
munists. 

Not even the commitment of many more 
American soldiers or the bombing of Commu- 
nist bases in the north, which has been 
talked of off and on, would be guaranteed to 
accomplish the objective. 

In other circumstances perhaps, but not 
necessarily against this particular enemy, in 
oe particular terrain, with this particular 

v. 

At the same time the French “solution” 
of neutralizing all of Vietnam sounds like a 
proposal in a vacuum, at least for the pres- 
ent. Why should Ho Chi Minh, the dictator 
of the North, want to neutralize when he is 
doing so well as it is. Of if he did want to, 
we may be sure he would see it as a means 
of continuing the conquest. 

We do not rule out the possibility that the 
United States may somehow some day turn 
the tide, any more than we rule out the pos- 
sibility that the realities of the situation 
may finally dictate withdrawal. But what- 
ever happens, the U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam reveals a series of classic military and 
political errors from which it may be hoped 
the Government will eventually profit. 

First, the United States drifted into the 
war, initially intending only to advise. It 
evidently overestimated the fighting capac- 
ity of the South Vietnamese troops while 
underestimating the Communist Vietcong. 

Second, the United States got into a war 
where the enemy chose the field. The field, 
moreover, is extremely disadvantageous for 
us not only in terms of terrain but of dis- 
tance from our shores. 

Third, it got into a war without allies, 
even though the interests of many nations 
are effected. If its allies care at all, they are 
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Willing to let the United States do it. Its 
Only ally, South Vietnam itself, has never 
given an impressive demonstration of a will 
to win, on the part of the people, the troops, 
or the successive governments. 

To all this it may well be objected that 
the alternative was to let South Vietnam go 
down the Red drain, and perhaps the rest of 
Southeast Asia with it. The objection, we 
think, begs the real issues: 

No nation should count on military suc- 
cess, even limited, in the most unfavorable 

ces. No piece of territory is be- 

Yond all price, worth any cost, as the French 

y discovered 10 years ago after such 

Breat cost. And the United States, for all 

Its great power, cannot forever police the 
World alone and unaided. 


Watershed Development in the Decade 
Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
Privilege to participate in the 11th Na- 
tional Watershed Congress held recently 
in my home State of Arkansas, at Little 


This Congress, Mr. Speaker, is spon- 
Sored by 17 of our leading national farm, 
Conservation, and business organizations. 
It does not adopt resolutions or promote 
Projects; it serves as a forum for the ex- 
Change of ideas and discussion of prob- 


Theme of the congress this year was 
Watershed development in the decade 
ahead. 

Because they contain so much in- 
formation that will be useful to the 

bers of the House, I should like to 
introduce in the Recorp the Watershed 
Congress addresses of Secretary of Agri- 
Culture Orville L. Freeman and Hollis R. 
Williams, Deputy Administrator for 
Watersheds of the Soil Conservation 


The addresses follow: > 
Fmer 10 Trans or Progress IN DE- 
VELOPING THE NATION'S WATERSHEDS 
(Address by Hollis R. Williams, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Watersheds, Soil Con- 
servation Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, at the 11th National Water- 
nea Congress, Little Rock, Ark., April 27, 
) 

I am honored to participate in the llth 
National Watershed Congress. 

I feel that I have a right to welcome you 
to Arkansas, and to Little Rock, even though 
that is not my charge. For this is my home 
State, and this is virtually my home city. 1 
Was born not so far from here, and I own 
& farm near my birthplace. Although I have 
Spent perhaps half of my professional life 
away from here, it was my privilege to head 
the Soil Conservation Service activities in 
this State for more than a decade, from 1946 
to 1957. This is home, and it's always good 
to come home. 

Let me, then, as a native son, add my voice 
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great Americans and many eloquent spokes- 
men have preceded me to this platform in the 
10 years since first you met, I approach with 
great humility the task of being your key- 
noter. This, I would have you know, is a 
high point in my professional career. I beg 
your indulgence, 

My. assignment is to discuss “The First 10 
Years of Progress in Developing the Nation's 
Watersheds.” This is a topic of such tre- 
mendous scope that I'm sure you understand 
I shall be able to hit only the highspots. 
Besides, I do wish to save a few minutes to 
comment, if I may, on the theme of this 
Congress, 
Next Decade.” For, as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said, “The great thing in this world is not 
so much where we stand as in what direction 
We are moving.” 

And across the front of one of our beau- 
tiful buildings in Washington—the National 
Archives—these words are inscribed: “What 
is past is prologue.” 

I submit that the applicable moral of these 
quotations is this: What has gone before 
is worth recounting and remembering not 
for itself but only for its contribution to 
the fulfillment of all our hopes and dreams 
for developing the Nation's watersheds. 

Some historical perspective is important if 
we are to understand our decade of progress. 

Although the Department of Agriculture 
Was created 102 years ago, it was not until 
1936 that the Congress to it some 
responsibility in watershed work, The Flood 
Control Act of 1936 authorized and directed 
the Secretary of Agriculture to initiate a 
program of “investigations of watersheds and 
measures for runoff and waterflow retarda- 
tion and soil erosion prevention on water- 
sheds.” 

Here, for the very first time, Agriculture 
was given the upstream equivalent, in prin- 
ciple at least, of the authorization of the 
Corps of Engineers for investigations and 
improvements of rivers and harbors and 
other waterways for flood control and allied 


purposes. 

For Agriculture this was a survey, report, 
and plan“ period—not an action“ period. 
And. it is important to record, plans for 
upstream programs were essentially limited 
to land treatment measures and minor 
structures for land stabilization. This was 
true even when operations programs were 
authorized in 11 river basins comprising 31 
Joan acres by the Flood Control Act of 

944. 

When work was started in those basins in 
1946, it became apparent, as had long been 
suspected, that the measures authorized by 
the survey reports would provide very limited 
fiood protection benefits. There was strong 
and building desire for more positive flood 
protection in the small tributaries. 

As a result, language was included in sub- 
sequent Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations to authorize funds for both land 
treatment and complementary structural 
measures necessary to achieve desired levels 
of flood prevention in the tributary water- 
sheds. 

That is how floodwater retarding dams 
got into the picture in the 11 flood pre- 
vention watersheds, And it was a time for 
bell ringing, that day in 1948, when the very 
first upstream floodwater retarding dam was 
completed to supplement a land treatment 
program for flood prevention, This hap- 
pened in the Cloud Creek tributary of the 
Washita Basin in Oklahoma. 

Many of you were active participants in 
significant events from this point on. The 
broadened concept of land treatment com- 
bined with dams in the upstream watersheds 
received immediate and strong public sup- 
port. 

By 1950 more than 300 watershed associa- 
tions and similar groups were seeking help 
in developing watershed projects for flood 
prevention and allied purposes, 


“Watershed Development—The™ 


‘communities is evident in the 
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The first bill to provide new legislation 
was introduced by Congressman Bob Poage 
of Texas in 1952. Pending legislative action, 
the House Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations included $5 million in the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act 
for fiscal year 1954 to start a widespread 
pilot watershed demonstration patterned 
after the work being done in the subwater- 
sheds of the 11 river basins authorized in 
1944. 

Legislation to implement the small water- 
shed program permanently was in the mak- 
ing when your National Watershed Congress 
met for the first time on May 21, 1954. You 
and the organizations you represent had 
created this climate. And your efforts, with 
the help of others, quickly culminated in 
enactment of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, Public Law 566, just 
a few months later that year—in August 
1954. 

Thus, 10 years ago the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act launched a 
hopeful experiment in Federal-State-local 
teamwork for communitywide resource con- 
servation and development. 

You as proponents of the program felt 
strongly that this kind of locally operated 
watershed program could be a key that would 
unlock all manner of community develop- 
ment opportunities. 

You envisioned water as the common de- 
nominator that would bring rural and urban 
interests together around local conference 
tables. Beginning with the obvious mutual 
problem of flood prevention, such groups 
galned the experience of cooperation that 
enabled them to move toward solution of 
other problems such as supplies of water for 
municipal and tndustrial as well as for agri- 
cultural use. You saw also the opportunity 
to develop water for recreational and fish and 
wildlife developments and for a variety of 
other purposes m in the orderly, 
desirable development of community re- 
sources. 

This was the hoped-for goal for the water- 
shed program at its beginning a decade ago. 

I believe the program has measured up to 
the hopes and dreams of its proponents. 

It has demonstrated its effectiveness as a 
tool in flood prevention, sediment reduction, 
erosion control, and water management. 

It has helped to accelerate land treatment 
and has, in addition, achieved an important 
beginning in shifting out of crops land ill 
suited for cultivation. 

It has demonstrated its validity as a work- 
able mechanism of Federal-State-local part- 
nership in resource conservation and devel- 
opment. 

It has proved an effective means by which 
diverse community interests can work to- 
gether toward common goals. 

How well it has demonstrated these values 
can, in fact, be measured. 

The program's popularity among local 
and 
growing backlog of applications for help. 

Its acceptance as a valid and purposeful 
mechanism for Federal-State-local coopera- 
tion is seen in the enactment of a large 
number of pieces of legislation to enable 
local people to better participate in the 
program. 

Its merit as a means toward multipurpose 
development of soll and. water resources is 
shown by the fact that more than 40 percent 
of the approved watershed projects now com- 
bine watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion with other purposes such as recreation, 
fish. and wildlife development, irrigation, 
drainage, and municipal water supply. 

Its practical value to the States Is further 
evidenced by the growing willingness and in- 
terest of the State governments to make sub- 
stantial financial contributions to the plan- 
ning process. Contributions of 25 States 
totaled more than $2 million in fiscal year 
1964. 
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Part of our decade of progress can be 
traced to improvements in the original Pub- 
lic Law 566 act. These improvements repre- 
sent an evolution of purpose that calls for 
brief review if we are to understand why we 
are where we are, and where we may be 
headed. 

The first amendment to Public Law 566, 
embodied in Public Law 1018 enacted in 
1956, was an enlightened major step for it 

that watershed projects, like river 
basin developments, should be comprehen- 
sive in scope and have multiple purposes. 

This amendment made it possible for proj- 
ects to include works of improvement for 
any beneficial use physically feasible and 
economically justified. It removed the pro- 
hibition against the Department of Agri- 
culture sharing in the cost of water storage 
for purposes other than flood prevention. It 
authorized dams with a total eapacity of 
25,000 acre-feet providing that all capacity 
above 5,000 acre-feet be for purposes other 
than floodwater detention. 

The amendment recognized that more 
than agriculture is involved in watershed 
projects by providing that the Public Works 
Committees of Congress should approve plans 
that included dams having more than 4,000 
acre-feet of total capacity. It directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to allocate costs 
and to use direct identifiable benefits as a 
basis for cost-sharing for agricultural water 
management, 

Finally, this first major amendment of 
1956 recognized the need for credit by author- 
izing long-term loans to local organizations 
at a low interest rate for financing non-Fed- 
eral costs. 

The amendment of September 1958 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-865) authorized Federal financial 
assistance for fish and wildlife purposes. 

Public Law 86-468, approved in May 1960, 
extended the benefits of Public Law 566 to 
the 11 flood prevention watersheds author- 
ized under the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Public Law 87-170, approved in August 
1961, broadened the definition of local orga- 
nizations to include irrigation or reservoir 
companies or associations of water users 
not operated for profit. This made it pos- 
sible to carry out with established frame- 
work projects with irrigation objectives. 

That brings our legislative review to more 
familiar ground—familiar because it is of 
more recent vintage and therefore fresher in 
our minds. The Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962, Public Law 87-703, approved in Sep- 
tember 1962, broadened the watershed act 
in four important ways. 4 

It added recreational development as a 
purpose eligible for cost-sharing, including 
water resource improvement, basic facilities 
for water-based recreation and necessary 
land for recreational use. It authorized the 
Department of Agriculture to advance funds 
to preserve sites. It revised the basis for 
cost-sharing and made it possible for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish rates 
on a program rather than project basis and 
to follow the principles of assistance au- 
thorized under other Federal programs. 
Finally, the 1962 amendment extended the 
benefits of the Water Supply Act of 1958 to 
Public Law 566 so that capacity for future 
industrial and municipal water supply can 
be included in a project with repayment 
and interest charges deferred up to 10 years. 

That rather sums up the Federal legis- 
lative evolution, It is a record we can be 
proud of. We have little to complain of, 
and much to be thankful for, when we con- 
sider the legislative tools that we have 
sought and have received. 

During this period important legislative 
action was going on in the States. Between 
1955 through 1963, 43 State legislatures en- 
acted laws to expedite cooperation between 
State and local agencies and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in watershed project 
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activities. In all, 285 laws were enacted in 
the 43 States during this period. 

Federal appropriations since 1955 have 
shown a fairly steady rise even though they 
have not fully met the demand. In fiscal 
year 1955, the appropriation was $7.3 mil- 
lion. In 1959 it was $25.5 million, In 1964 
it was $63.6 million. 

The number of applications for watershed 
project assistance per year has maintained 
a fairly steady rate but there have been 
ups and downs in the watersheds author- 
ized for planning and for operations, 
especially in recent years. 

In fiscal year 1959, 82 projects were au- 
thorized for planning and 80 approved for 
operations. In 1961, 93 were authorized for 
planning and 48 for operations, In 1963, 
121 were authorized for planning and 88 for 
operations. So far this fiscal year, up to 
April 1, 88 have been authorized for plan- 
ning and 74 for operations. 

The number of States appropriating funds 
for watershed planning increased from 9 in 
fiscal year 1959 to 25 this year. At the 
same time, the amount of non-Federal funds 
provided by local organizations and State 
governments for project planning quad- 
rupled. This year, local and State contri- 
butions will amount to more than $2.3 
million. 

Nearly half of the watershed projects ap- 
proved for operations thus far are in coun- 
ties known to have unemployment. prob- 
lems and have been so designated by the 
Department of Commerce or Labor. Proj- 
ect construction work in such counties, of 
course, provides local employment aside 
from the increased employment that may 
result from industrial, recreational, or other 
products of watershed development. 

A large number—233 of the 547 projects 
approved for operations as of April 1—are 
multiple-purpose projects, which serve com- 
munity needs best of all. The projects 
combine flood prevention with one or more 
of the following purposes: agricultural water 
management, recreation, fish and wildlife, 
and municipal water supply. 

There is increasing interest in the recrea- 
tion potential of watershed projects, espe- 
cially since the 1962 amendment authorizing 
cost sharing for this purpose. 

We have given preliminary approval for 
68 recreational developments in 62 projects 
located in 29 States. These developments 
involve cost sharing for added reservoir 
capacity, land, easements and rights-of-way, 
and basic facilities. The estimated total 
cost of recreational developments in the 68 
projects amounts to more than $30 million, 
of which $16 million would come from State 
and local funds. About 4 million annual 
user-days are anticipated. 

An analysis of the first 500 projects ap- 
proved for operations shows they involve a 
total estimated cost of $743 million, of which 
approximately $441 million will be Federal 
costs and $301 million non-Federal. Of the 
$301 million non-Federal costs, about $197 
million will be the costs of applying land 
treatment measures and the remaining $104 
million will be costs for land, easements, and 
rights-of-way, administering contracts, and 
other requirements of local organizations. 

We have made important advances during 
our decade of progress in developing the Na- 
tion’s watersheds, Indeed, in some respects 
our progress has been remarkable. But the 
job ahead is a tremendous one. Indeed, we 
have barely made a good beginning. 

The best estimate we have is that there 
are 1 billion acres of land and water that 
need and are suitable for development as 
watershed projects. 

Local organizations through their applica- 
tions for assistance indicate that they have 
recognized this need on less than 15 percent 
of this vast billion-acre chunk of America. 
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We have authorized planning assistance 
for less than 7 percent of this area. We have 
approved plans for and work has been 
started on about 3 percent of this job. 

Measured only against the size of the job 
ahead, our decade of progress loses much of 
its stature. But measured by the difficulties 
of implementing a great new national pro- 
gram, what we have accomplished in 10 
years stands out tall and strong as one of 
the great achievements in American history- 

But the size of the job ahead does indicate 
that the job has lost none of its urgency- 
Indeed, the fact that it is 10 years later in- 
tensifies the urgency of the job, It is im- 
perative that we speed up our rate of 
progress, 5 

An essential ingredient is wider public 
awareness of the value of small watershed 
projects in the economic development of 
communities across the land—many of which 
are doomed te a slow but sure decline and 
death unless they find a way out of the 
morass into which they are sinking. 

Ten years ago we had to talk of the ad- 
vantages of watershed projects in terms of 
ideas and opinions, based on limited experi- 
ences, Today we don't need to rely on opin- 
ions or guess. We have facts. The program 
has demonstrated its worth. It has proved 
itself. We don’t think we know what a proj- 
ect will do for a community. We know. 

Based on solid experience we can say that 
the 606 projects we expect to be operating in 
fiscal year 1965 will help some 1,800 commu- 
nities develop their land and water resources 
on about 36 million acres involving a popu- 
lation of 4.1 million people. The protection 
of 2.9 million acres of flood plain will pay 
returns estimated at $39 million annually 
and bring ome or more new industries to 
some 150 communities, 

Such a statement, if dinned into every ear 
from every housetop and courthouse and city 
hall in the land should be enough to 
the attention of every thoughtful citizen, 

Maybe we haven't been dinning enough. 

If we haven't, let's get going. For surely 
only through an informed public can we 
bring to bear all the forces required to stimu- 
late adequate action and support at local, 
State, and Federal levels. 

I could give you hundreds of examples, of 
watershed project benefits. Each of you 
knows of several, I'm sure, 

The benefits of every project outweigh its 
costs. Each project is an investment that 
returns annual dividends of 8 percent on 
the average. 

These are facts. We can document them. 

Have the American people ever been offered 
a better bargain? I doubt it. 

To take full advantage of this bargain, this 
opportunity to invest in the welfare and 
prosperity of several thousand American 
communities—and thereby in all of Amer- 
ica—that is the challenge. 

The challenge is bigger today than it was 
10 years ago. For we have in motion a great 
program that must maintain momentum. 
We dare not let it slow down or stand still. 
As Holmes said, “The great thing in this 
world is not so much where we stand but in 
what direction we are moving.” 

Shall we move forward? It's up to you. 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ORVILLE 

L. FREEMAN AT 11TH NATIONAL WATERSHED 

Concress, HOTEL Marion, LrrrLe Rock. 

ARK., APRIL 28, 1964 

I have looked forward to this opportunity 
to join with you at your 11th National Water- 
shed Congress, particularly because you are 
giving emphasis this year to the problems 
and prospects of watershed development in 
the decade ahead. 

I welcome the chance to look ahead with 
you, for we have come to one of those rare 
moments in history where both this Nation 
and the world of nations seem to pause, to 
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Catch the national breath, and to ask if we 
know where we are going. 

In that. wasteland of human hopes which 
the threat of nuclear war created, there 
Stems today to be signs of new life. All 
of us, as if a terrible ordeal has passed that 
once took all our energy, feel the beginnings 
of a new era. 


Eric Sevareid, a discerning and penetrat- 


commentator of our times, wrote about 
it this way recently: It is beginning to ap- 
Pear that history may be offering to this gen- 
tration of Americans a precious gift, and that 
if we do not recognize and use this gift we 

lay a curse on the generation to come, 
The gift is time.” 

Few of us are so expressive, so able to put 
these feelings into words; but all of us rec- 
ognize that perhaps we do now have some 
to think, to plan, to look ahead, to 
considering more fully the opportuni- 
tes of civilization as well as the challenge 
ot survival. 

Let us use this gift of time well, for it 
Will be ours to use only once. 
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And it is clear that we can no longer af- 
ford to treat as a problem the abundance 
which agriculture provides, It is a problem 
Only when we fail to make use of it— 
Only when we look to land and water as a 
Source for food and fiber alone, ignoring other 
uses if not as basic yet equally important in 
this new world of abundance. 

I think it more proper to say we have 
hever taken the time to fully appreciate or 
Utilize all of the multiple benefits which 

and water can produce. We now may 
be graced with some time to look ahead and 
to plan—to take full advantage of re- 
Sources too often thoughtlessly misused or 
Unused in the past. 

Thus, you are meeting here as an organi- 
zation of organizations dedicated to the wise 
use of water resources—the multiple uses 
that water serves within a watershed—at a 
highly appropriate period in history. It is 
fortunate that 10 years ago so dedicated a 
group as this one began building the frame- 
Work which has become the small watershed 
Program of today. Without the support and 
effort which has gone into the gradual evo- 
lution of the small watershed from 
& single purpose objective to a multiple 
number of objectives, we would be much less 
able today to meet the challenges of the 
decade ahead. For that, please accept my 
deepest thanks and congratulations. 

As you look ahead to the responsibilities 
the next 10 years will bring, I want you to 

that we also are looking ahead with 
You at the Department of Agriculture * * * 
and in the highest circles of the adminis- 
tration. 

Since early in this administration we have 
been aware that agricultural policy—the 
decisions which affect how we use our soil 
and water resources—should be responsive 
Not only to the farmer * * * but to all 
Americans whatever their occupation and 
Wherever they live. 

In 1962, President Kennedy presented a 
food and agriculture program for the decade 
Of the 1960's, which recognized that the 
farm problem—as we popularly call the task 
Of trying to live with abundance—has three 
broad dimensions, 

Nonetheless, most people still treat it as 
though it has only one dimension—com- 
Modities, 
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For many years the Nation's efforts to solve 
agriculture's problem have focused almost 
exclusively on the problems of various farm 
commodities. Only since 1961 have we 
started to think more broadly in terms of 
the human problems of people on less than 
adequate farms, to, think of communities 
which need to diversify their economic base 
if they are to survive, to think of the wide- 
spread cancer of poverty in rural America, 
to think of the growing needs of families 
and individuals in cities and suburbs for land 
and water and space where they can relax 
and play. 3 

We have falled to appreciate that abun- 
dance is only a problem when we do not use 
it. ‘There are no real food surpluses so long 
as there is hunger in this country or in the 
world. 

We are only beginning to perceive that 
programs such as the food stamp program 
can make a nutritrous diet available to every 
American. We have only begun to achieve 
the real benefits of a sustained and energetic 
program of trade and aid in our relations 
with other nations in the world. We have 
only begun to understand that land and 
water contain great reservoirs of benefits 
that can satisfy other appetites than hunger. 

These are all aspects of a farm program 
for the 1960's—and they were drawn in broad 
outline by President Kennedy early in 1962 
when he set down a food and agriculture 
program for the sixties. The logic of that 
program is strong and true. Much of it is 
taking clearer shape today. President John- 
son, himself a farmer and a rancher, has 
made it an integral part of his program and 
he js giving it powerful support. 

It is a three-dimensional policy, which 
recognizes that: 

1. Commodity programs—are designed for 
the needs of commercial family farm agri- 
culture. 

2. Community programs—can develop 
rural resources to enable people in the coun- 
try to find work and people in the city to 
enjoy God's great outdoors. 

3. Food pri hich serve those who 
use food and fiber and in so doing serve those 
who produce it. School lunch and food 
stamp programs at home and trade and aid 
programs abroad provide a wide avenue on 
which to move the abundant productivity of 
our farms and ranches. z 

I want to concentrate today on the second 
dimension of this multiple program, the 
community, because community programs 
are closely associated with the goals of the 
small watersheds—with the objectives of 
Public Law 566 as it has evolved. 


I would mention commodity programs only 


-briefly to make this point: The food and 


fiber abundance we enjoy today is the prod- 
uct of the American family farm system of 
agriculture. The family farm is the most 
responsive and productive system of pro- 
ducing food abundance the world has ever 
seen. Yet we need commodity programs to 
protect and stabilize family farm income 
while agriculture adjusts to the production 
revolution now underway. Otherwise we 
might destroy the very system which has 
made possible the abundance we are today 
challenged to put to constructive use. 
Commodity programs are, of course, re- 
lated to the goals of the small watershed 
program. A knowledgeable farmer will par- 
ticipate in the development of a watershed 
program to enhance income prospects from 
his crops. But those with an adequate farm 
income, protected by commodity programs, 
will be more likely to participate in develop- 
ing wildlife habitat and other important 
nonagricultural benefits which can be pro- 
vided through the small watershed program. 
But, as the makeup of this organization 
shows, the small watershed program em- 
braces a range of interests far wider than 
agriculture. You represent a community of 
interests—farm, conservation of soil, water 
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and wildlife, forestry, industry, recreation, 
urban and city—all of which depend upon 
the resources of the watershed. 

You represent the community which is one 
of the essential dimensions of any realistic 
agricultural policy—and thus the small 
Watershed program is an essential element 
in the food and agricultural policy of the 
1960's. 

It is, in fact, one of the key programs to 
a better life for all Americans, from those 
who seek to claw their way out of poverty, 
to those who—more fortunately—enjoy a 
higher level of income and who look for 
ways to translate this into activities which 
bring a more satisfying way of life. 

This is so because Public Law 566 is one 
of the keys to protecting and conserving on 
privately owned land, our water resources, 
the most scarce, and the most valuable 
natural resource we-have. 

Properly used, as the small watershed pro- 
gram makes possible, this resource serves us 
all in many ways. For example: 

In Alabama, the Chamber County Com- 
missioner’s Court saved $28,000 within a 
year after three dams were completed in the 
High Pine Creek watershed. The savings 
resulted from the county being able to build 
smaller bridges and lower fills on roads in 
the protected flood plains. 

In Arizona, land use changed significantly 
in the White Tanks watershed project. 
Farmers converted several thousand acres 
from cotton and feed crops to vegetables, 
citrus, and grapes, and income increased 
from $200 to $400 per acre. Commercial 
developments include a new electronics plant 
that will employ séveral thousand people and 
a multimillion-dollar harness raceway that 
includes a racetrack, hotel, restaurant, and 
other facilities, 

Tomorrow, those of you who go on the 
tour of Six-Mile Creek watershed near Little 
Rock will see how this project revitalized the 
economy of the area, including the addition 
of three new industries. 

In Colorado, the Wray watershed project 
sparked many new developments in the city 
of Wray, including $230,000 of new construc- 
tion, $40,000 of improvements to old build-, 
ings, and a reduction in street maintenance 
costs of $5,000 per year. 

In New Hampshire, a watershed project 
made possible construction of a $1 million 
shopping center that in 3 years is expected 
to pay to the city of Keene more in addi- 
tional taxes than the city’s $75,000 share of 
the cost of the project. 

In Oregon, the Little Pudding project, 
although not completed, permitted normal 
farming operations to resume within a week 
last April after a 6.5-inch rainstorm. For- 
merly such s storm would have 
planting 3 weeks, which would have been 
too late. The estimated benefit in this single 
instance was $250,000. 

In Kentucky, the Mud River watershed ` 
project near Russellville is providing water 
supply, recreation, and flood prevention. 
Benefits to date include three new industries 
and expansion of a fourth and a new water 
supply for the city of Lewisburg. Recreation 
assets include: a new boatshop; 15,000 man- 
hours of fishing and several hundred thou- 
sand visitors annually to a 900-acre lake; 
sale of more than 200 lakeside building lots; 
construction of 50 cabins, a 645,000 sports- 
men's lodge, 30 miles of public roads, a 
$154,000 bridge, and electric and telephone 
lines. 

These are not handpicked, isolated cases. 
Similar or other benefits could be cited for 
every project far enough along to be effeo- 
tive. And they will result from every project 
to be carried out in the future. 

The plain truth, however, is that we must 
do more in the next 10 years than we have 
in the past decade. Today, 100 watershed 
projects have been completed, but there are 
2,100 for which applications have been made, 
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Nonetheless, we can all be pleased that 
since 1961 progress has been accelerated not 
only in the number of projects authorized for 
planning. and approved for construction— 
which have climbed from 264 to 556—but 
also by broadening the scope of the whole 
program to become a major conservation 
instrument. 

Prior to the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962, the Federal Government could share the 
cost of such activities as flood prevention, 
irrigation, drainage, and fish and wildlife 
development. The 1962 act, truly one of 
the significant pieces of agricultural and 
conservation legislation in our history, en- 
abled the Department to share the cost for 
multiple-water use. .We can help you ac- 


quire the necessary land rights and provide 


the minimum basic facilities for recreation. 
We can assist in developing municipal and 
industrial water supplies for future use, with 
deferred repayment; and we can advance for 
preserving structure sites within the water- 
shed project. 

As you know, President Johnson this year 
proposed that the limitation on the size of 
water reservoir be raised from 5,000 to 12,500 
acre-feet. The growing demands for recrea- 
tion and for industrial and municipal water 
make this a vital addition to the watershed 
program. We are hopeful that the Congress 
will soon act favorably on this request. 

Thus, what began as a measure to help 
farmers and the local community to control 
flooding in upstream watersheds has grown 
to become a major instrument for the devel- 
opment of a multiple of interests. It is the 
major instrument for conserving water re- 
sources on the private lands of America, and 
nearly two-thirds of our land area is privately 
owned. It is the major instrument through 
which the local community, aware of and 
responsive to the needs of a changing society, 
can make water and land serve many inter- 
ests all at the same time—recreation, indus- 
try, farm, wildlife, timber, and municipal 
needs. 

The Congress, in the 1962 legislation, 5 
ognized that the soil and water resources in 
rural America would need to be developed 
and managed for these many purposes. It 
also recognized that the financial and tech- 
nical resources in rural America were lims 
ited and inadequate for the task. Thus, in 
addition to broadening the objectives of the 
small watershed program, the Congress 
sought to recapitalize resource development 
in rural areas through additional programs. 
These generally are administered today as 
part of the rural areas development effort 
in the Department. 

We can, for exainple, make loans to farmers 
and rural associations for the development of 
recreation, and for other action that encour- 
ages shifts in land use to more profitable 
outlets. 

The cropland conversion program, which 
provides for recreation development, wild- 
life habitat, grazing, forests, or water storage 
on land now producing row.crops or hay, has 
been successfully demonstrated in 141 pllot 
counties across the country. 

Earlier this year I authorized planning as- 
sistance in the first 10 resource conserva- 
tion and development projects in which, as 
you know, small watersheds play a key role. 
I also have authorized assistance 
in five rural renewal projects, including one 
here in Arkansas. These projects are de- 
signed to assist local units of government in 
rural areas where substantial poverty and 
limited opportunity exists to raise income 
levels by more intensive development of 
underused resources. 

These programs will provide some of the 
tools which can be used to fashion broader 
development and use of our natural re- 
sources. This is, as each of us knows, a 
task of growing urgency. 

The pressure on our water resources is 
building at a fast rate * * and it will con- 
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tinue to build even faster in the future. By 
the year 2000, outdoor recreation demands 
are expected to increase by 228 percent. In- 
dustrial needs expand almost daily, and 
municipal needs will grow as our population 
and income climbs. 

This pressure can be met in two ways: One 
is through Government programs to preserve 
on public lands a reasonable balance in the 
competition for water and land and other 
resources. This ls what we do in multiple 
use management in the national forests. The 
other way is through the actions of private 
citizens acting together locally to preserve, 
conserve, and use these resources. 

The small watershed program is a tool 
designed for the use of private citizens and 
local government. It provides a means by 
which the financial and technical resources 
of the Nation can be made available to the 
local community and to the individual citi- 
zen. It provides for local control and for 
local direction. It allows local problems to 
be met by those who are best able to under- 
stand and to solve them. But because it is 
local and decentralized, it is up to you to 
make it go, It is up to you to make it work 
so our natural resource problems can be 
solved before they become so burdensome 
that massive Central Government action be- 
comes necessary. 

This, then, is the direction and purpose of 
small watershed 0 in the decade 
ahead. There is time now to consider how 
we can best go about developing our heritage 
of natural resources so that we can say to 
our children: “Here, we nearly lost them for 
you. But we learned in time. Guard them 
well, use them well, and they will serve you 
well.“ 

But this will not happen automatically. 
On the contrary, great effort and large in- 
vestment will be necessary. Competition for 
the tax dollar is more intense than ever be- 
fore. Programs are being cut back, a general 
reevaluation and reassessment is underway, 
the role of Federal contributions in all areas 
is being carefully reviewed. 

You and I know that the small watershed 
program qualifies as a top priority program 
under the most rigid set of standards that 
can be applied. President Johnson, long a 
supporter of soil and water conservation and 
watershed development, knows this. 

But for us to know this is not enough. 
Others must be made to know, and to under- 
stand, and to act. 

I will do my part, but only you can bring 
about the necessary activity and investment. 
For more than 10 years now your voice has 
been heard, and it has had impact. I chal- 
lenge you today to continue to make your 
voice heard and your leadership felt. The 
time to act is here, the small watershed pro- 
gram has been thoroughly tested and proved. 
Let us now put it to work while there is still 
time to make possible the multiple use of 
water, our most precious natural resource. 


A Success in the Foreign Aid Program: 
An Attack Against Poliomyelitis in 
Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, because 
the geography of Jordan is comprised of 
vast deserts and arid plateaus, two- 
thirds of the nation’s population of 
1,690,123 live a nomadic life. Of the 
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36,715 square miles which comprise the 
total land area of Jordan, only one- 
sixth can be considered cultivable or 
marginally cultivable under optimum 
conditions, and this includes grazing 
land. Yet 80 percent of the population 
derives its livelihood from agriculture 
and the marketing of agricultural 
products. Therefore one of the most 
important undertakings of the Jordan- 
ian Government has been an attempt to 
settle these nomadic people, thereby 
hoping to stabilize and develop the 
economy of the country. To accomplish 
this feat, schools and community and 
health centers have been established 
which the Bedouin may attend, in order 
to be assimilated into urban community 
living. 

A group of American orthopedic 
surgeons, working under the aegis of 
Medico, visited many of these rural 
health centers and discovered that there 
was much residual paralysis in evidence 
throughout the country. Through their 
suggestions, our AID representative in 
Jordan proposed that a program of mass 
polio vaccination be undertaken. Polio 
statistics show that poliomyelitis has 
never reached epidemic proportions in 
Jordan. Yet the cases reported to health 
centers represent only a partial count of 
those who, contracted the disease, as 
brought to light by the observations of 
the Medico team. Therefore, the King 
of Jordan, Hussein I, endorsed the AID 
Proposal and allocated funds for this 
purpose. The United Nations Relief and 
Works Association and the AID con- 
tributed like amounts to defray the costs 
of the program. 

Vaccination began on January 18 of 
this year. Because statistics showed 
that 95 percent of the cases occurred 
among children under 5 years of age, it 
was agreed that only children between 
the ages of 6 months and 5 years would 
receive the oral vaccine. Centers were 
established in the cities while mobile 
units began an intensive village-to- 
village tour. Appeals by the King and 
announcements over the radio and by 
loudspeaker trucks brought an over- 
whelming response. The first phase em- 
braced 304,249 children and the second 
phase, conducted during February and 
March, reported the vaccination of 
282,137. The third part of the polio 
campaign, begun only on April 4, is, as 
yet, untabulated. 

Of the funds spent on the program to 
date, the AID, the Jordanian Govern- 
ment, and the UNRWA each contributed 
$35,000. In addition, the AID allocated 
$3,000 for the services of a U.S. Public 
Health Service epidemiologist to assist in 
formulating plans for the immunization 
campaign and to help administer and 
supervise the program. 

The Jordanian Director of Public 
Health and the Director of Maternal and 
Child Health are now proposing that 
oral polio vaccine be given to all infants 
at 6 weeks of age, at the same time 
smallpox vaccine is administered, the 
latter being a compulsory requirement 
throughout the country. Such action 
would thus prevent an epidemic potential 
and will reduce the number of future 
paralytics. Planning such as this and 
the support given to the program by the 
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Jordanian Government and the Jordan- 
jan people certainly acclaims the polio 
immunization project to have been a 
“success” of our foreign aid program. 


The 181st Anniversary—German Society 
of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
German Society of Maryland is almost 
as old as our Nation, having been 
founded in 1783 to aid German and Swiss 
immigrants to this country. It has been 
in existence continuously since that time 
and its program has been expanded to 
Meet the needs of the times. It has es- 
tablished an outstanding record of 
achievements and deserves sincere con- 
8ratulations on its 18lst anniversary, 
Mack was observed in Baltimore on 


At the anniversary dinner, a brief 
Memorial service was held to pay trib- 
ute to Rev. Fritz O. Evers, former 
Pastor and pastor emeritus of Zion 
Lutheran Church of Baltimore, and oth- 
€r deceased members. The speaker for 
that service was the mayor of Baltimore, 
Theodore R. McKeldin, and I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 

his remarks on that occasion, 
or Mayor THEODORE R. MCKELDIN 


Nobody can really know the city of Balti- 
More without taking into account the strong 
uence upon the city’s life of the German 
element in its population. Its diversity is 
fittingly symbolized by the careers of four 
Members of this society to whose memory 
We pay tribute today—a theologian, a banker, 
& florist, and a brewmaster—Fritz O. Evers, 
Alfred Cross, Albert Fiedler, and Karl Kreit- 
ler. Also in our thoughts tonight, of course, 
are four ladies, no longer with us, unfor- 
tunately, who were members of the auxil- 
Mrs. Gretchen Lieb, Miss Marie Thies, 
Frieda Arloff, and Miss Ella Schleunes. 
Just to name them, these departed mem- 
bers of the society and the ladies auxiliary, 
is to show how the Germanic influence has 
touched every aspect of the city’s life. 

But to gain some idea not merely of the 
diversity, but also of the strength of that 
influence, I think Pastor Evers is the best 
Symbol. He brought to this city two ele- 
Ments of German culture that our scientific 
age has too often regarded as incompatible— 
its profound respect for learning, and its 
equally profound respect for the non- 
Material. 


The dazzling achievements of German 
Sclence in the last hundred years have ob- 
Scured, not only here, but in Germany itself, 
the brilliance of the philosophy whose be- 

preceded the science and that may 

dutlast it in the end. For as technology is 
the application of science, so poetry, music, 
and drama are the outcome of philosophy. 
In all these fields Germany has been pre- 
eminent. A symphony and a poem are not 
material things; but great ones have an im- 
Mortality that, as the Roman poet Horace 
centuries before Germany existed, 

is more lasting than monuments made of 
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It was with these things that Pastor Evers 
was concerned through a long and active 
life, two-thirds of it spent in the United 
States and nearly half in Baltimore. It was 
easy for him to transfer his political al- 
legiance because the realm of the mind and 
the spirit knows no national boundaries. It 
wages constant war indeed, but it acknowl- 
edges no man as an enemy; its foes are 
ignorance, superstition, the narrow mind, 
and the hardened heart. Those dark forces 
it challenges indifferently in every inhabited 
corner of the globe. 

Pastor Evers fought the good fight among 
us from 1928 to 1963, 35 years, just half the 

‘s allotted span of a man's life. 
Moreover, as a spiritual leader of his people, 
he enlisted them in the same cause. With- 
out doubt it was largely through his in- 
fluence that Baltimore Germans have been 
found in every movement that has had for 
its aim the enlightenment of the mind and 
the release of the generous impulses of our 
people—and not only enlisted in the move- 
ment, but in many cases leading it. 

It is for this reason that I, who am of a 
different national origin and of a different 
religious denomination on my father's side 
of the same national origin on my mother's 
side, but a citizen of this city, consider it 
not only a duty, but also a high privilege to 
render tribute to this man. For he brought 
to us treasure—not such treasure as the 
ships of Tarshish brought King Solomon, 
“gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks,” but the far more precious treasure 
of learning linked to faith, treasure that does 
not bulge our purses, but that vastly enriches 
our lives, 


Stare Decisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
in the observance of Law Day at Halifax, 
Va., in the district of my colleague, the 
Honorable WILLIAM M. Tuck, the address 
for the occasion was delivered by Justice 
Harry Carrico of the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals. 

Justice Carrico spoke on the subject of 
Stare Decisis,” which means to stand 
by decided cases in our courts and to up- 
hold legal precedents. His speech was 
brilliantly thought out, a carefully 
worded dissertation so poignant in view 
of some of our court decisions in recent 
years that I would like to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and include this address. It is as follows: 

Srare Decisis 
(By Justice Harry L. Carrico) 

Governor Tuck, Judge Mitchell, Chair- 
man Booker, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
deeply honored to be asked to have a part 
in this ceremony. The honor is doubled 
many times over by being introduced by 
Governor Tuck. What a tremendous con- 
tribution Halifax made to Virginia, and to 
the Nation, when it sent Bru Tuck to Rich- 
mond and to Washington. 

I want to congratulate you upon this won- 
derful courtroom and this beautiful court- 
house. It is a real credit to you, and to the 


other people of Halifax County, especially 


since its bench is graced, as it is, by the 
presence of such an able and distinguished 
jurist as Judge Mitchell. 
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It is entirely fitting that you should dedi- 
cate this courthouse on Law Day. There is 
no more important material accouterment in 
the administration of justice than a dignified 
courtroom, and there is no more important 
commemorative day in the lives of Americans 
than Law Day. Not just because it is a day 
set aside on the calendar to differentiate it 
from the other days of the year, but because 
it is a time for-us to pause and quicken our 
appreciation for the American system of gov- 
ernment, the American system of law, a plan 
of government and of justice by rule, reason, 
and right, rather than by fear and force. 

It is an occasion for us to rekindle and 
reawaken our faith in the fundamental con- 
cepts upon which our law is founded. 

The theme of Law Day this year is, “Law 
Is the Key to Order, Justice, and Freedom.” 

But, we cannot hope to secure order, or 
promote justice or aspire to be free; we 
cannot put this, and the other courtrooms 
throughout our land, to their proper usage; 
we cannot have Law Day have any meaning, 
if the key we employ to open the door to the 
future is a crude, untried product, whittled 
out of the emotional graspings of the unin- 
formed political opportunists of our times. 
We can achieve the lofty ideals of which this 
day is symbolic only if we adhere to those 
principles which have made this country 
the finest, freest place in the world. And, 
we can successfully adhere to those prin- 
ciples only if we know and pay dally respect 
to a doctrine in our law which is as impor- 
tant to our system of justice as any other 
single precept. I refer to the doctrine 
known as stare decisis; and to those of you 
who are not lawyers, it is spelled s-t-a-r-e 
stare d-e-c-i-s-i-s decisis, stare decisis. It 
means to stand by decided cases, to maintain 
adjudications, to uphold legal precedents. It 
rests upon the theory that the laws by which 
men are governed should be fixed, definite 
and known; and, that when a law has been 
declared by a court of competent jurisdiction 
to have a particular construction, such con- 
struction, in the absence of palpable mis- 
take or error, will be followed as the law 
until changed by competent authority. 

This unwritten rule in the conduct of our 
judicial affairs is almost as old as our legal 
system itself, and arose as a matter of urgent 
necessity. If the laws were to be declared 
subject to the whims of each judge, or so as 
to suit the desires of a particular litigant, or 
to satisfy the pressures of a special group, 
we would soon have a confused hodgepodge, 
rather than a system of justice. Every 
judge, regardless of the high or low order 
of his court, should be foresworn to observe 
this doctrine with infinite care. 

It is in the highest interests of the peo- 
ple that there should be stability in the laws 
by which they regulate their conduct. It 
is sound public policy that the construction 
of statutes and the interpretations of con- 
stitutions ought not to vary with every 
change in the personnel or ideas of a court. 
Consider, for a moment, the alternatives. 
We would find utter chaos in every aspect of 
our daily lives. What we did legally yester- 
day might cause us to be jailed today. The 
valid, binding, profitable contract we made 
last week might reduce us to the status of 
paupers tomorrow. The will we made last 
year, knowing certain of its validity then, 
might, when offered for probate, be com- 
pletely void. No man would know how to 
conduct either his private or business life; 
Officials would not know how to enforce the 
law; lawyers could not advise their clients; 
judges would not have the guide of judicial 
precedent to assist them in making decisions. 

But this is not to say that when a deci- 
sion is made that is admittedly wrong it 
must nonetheless stand forever and con- 
stantly do harm to one innocent litigant or 
another. The rule of stare decisis does not 
apply where the former decision has mis- 
understood or misapplied the law or is con- 
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trary to reason. This is because no legal 
principle is ever settled until it is settled 
right. And it may be said to be settled right 
when it is accepted by the people, when it is 
not reversed by the legislature, when it is 
reacknowledged by the same and by other 
courts, and when it is acted upon over a long 
period of time. But once so settled, such a 
decision must be accorded the greatest fi- 
nality as a statement of the law. It should 
be binding unless and until it is changed by 
the people, acting through the legislature. 

In no other field of law ls this doctrine 
as important as in the field of constitutional 
law. It has long been a cardinal rule in deal- 
ing with constitutions that they should re- 
ceive consistent and uniform interpretations 
so that they will not be taken to mean one 
thing at one time and another thing at an- 
other time, even though circumstances may 
have, perhaps, so changed as to make a dif- 
ferent rule seem desirable. Admittedly, 
changes in times require and demand changes 
in laws. But it is not up to the courts to 
make the laws. That is solely the province 
of the legislature. Once the courts begin 
to encroach upon the field set aside to the 
legislature, or the executive invades the area 
reserved to the courts, or the legislature pre- 
empts the powers given to the executive, a 
decay sets in that could eventually destroy 
our system of government. The theory of 
separation of powers, a system of checks and 
balances, constitutes the very bedrock of our 
freedoms, Any variance from the delicate 
pattern set up by the framers of the Consti- 
tution is a forfeiture of our rights. 

It has been asked, What is the Constitution 
but the great contract of the people, every 
individual thereof having sworn allegiance 
to it? A system of fundamental principles, 
a t and paramount law which 
should be faithfully and rightfully executed 
Like any other contract, it is not to be 
violated. Its violation foredooms its de- 
struction. When the sovereign will of the 
people has been expressed in a written con- 
stitution, it is the duty of the courts rigidly 
to enforce it, and not to circumvent It be- 
cause of private notions of justice or because 
of personal inclinations. And courts must 
never give way to the pressures of political 

cy. 

Mr. Justice Roberts, in his dissent in the 
case of Smith v. Allwright, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1944, 
dramatically held up a warning hand when 
he said, The reason for my concern in that 


adjudications of this tribunal Into the same 
class as a restricted rallroad ticket—good for 
this day and this train only.” 

Needless to say, I have made these re- 


to depart from this doctrine of stare decisis, 
this golden rule of judicial restraint. What 
I have said is not intended to destroy faith 
in our judicial system nor to serve the fruit- 


return to a sense of judicial reason 
as stood us in such good stead for so 
I urge a departure from the 


tested bases for decisions. 

It is time for all of us to remember, as we 
dedicate this courthouse on this Law Day 
of 1964, that this country was founded upon 
a set of ideals and traditions of honesty and 
decency in government that has never before 
been known in history. And it is time to 
remind ourselves that unless we continually 
stay on the alert these ideals and traditions 
can be lost. 

The courts have been, and must always be, 
the strongest bulwark for the preservation 
of these principles. No court must ever re- 
treat from this duty. Every Judge must ac- 
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cept the responsibility for the continuation 
of this heritage with humility and determi- 
nation, Every lawyer and every citizen 
share the burden of its future existence. Be- 
cause, as has been said in words more pro- 
found that I can express, “We, even here, 
hold the power and bear the responsibility. 
We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, 
best hope of earth.” 

In the highest sense of honor, responsi- 
bility and patriotism, we dedicate this court- 
house to the preservation of order, justice 
and freedom for the people of Halifax 
County. Long may it stand in their service. 
Thank you very much. 


Why? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, no patri- 
otic American can help but be deeply 
moved by a full-page advertisement 
which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star on Tuesday, May 12. All 
America should join with the relatives 
of those brave men who have died in 
South Vietnam in demanding of the 
President to know why? 

I include the ad as a part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to help in some small 
way to pay tribute to those fallen heroes 
and to remind those who may be com- 
placent about what is happening of the 
failure of our foreign policy. 

It seems to me that when an Admin- 
istration sends American boys to fight 
in a war it refuses to call a war, for a 
purpose that it has not clearly defined, 
and with outmoded and inadequate 
weapons, the least the American people 
have a right to ask is, Why? 

Why, Mr. President? 

As our Chief Executive in time of 
peace and our Commander in Chief in 
time of war, we feel we have the right 
to ask again, Why? 

The undersigned—parents and grandpa- 
rents, wives and children, and brothers and 
sisters of Americans killed in Vietnam—have 
& question for the President of the United 
States and the Nation; 

“Why?” 4 

Why are the young Americans who are 
fighting Communist aggression in Vietnam— 
shoulder to shoulder with free Vietnamese 
soldiers—forced to withstand the onslaught 
of the Communist enemy without having the 
opportunity to attack the enemy's own ter- 
ritory in the North? 

Why must young Americans give their 
lives in the jungles and the ricefields in 
Vietnam in the fight against a Communist 
enemy when the Government of the United 
States authorizes trade with Communist 
countries—trade which is utilized to 
strengthen Communist power in Vietnam and 
throughout the world? 

Why must our young men die in far-off 
Vietnam, fighting the Communist enemy, 
when their Government authorizes “cultu- 
ral” exchanges with the Communist world— 
the exchange of ballet dancers to entertain 
Communist leaders in Moscow while a young 
e does the dance of death in Viet- 
nam 
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Why must we repeat the tragic error of 
Korea—where 54,246 Americans gave up their 
lives in a war that we had no intention of 
winning? Must the same number be sacri- 
ficed for the same empty reasons in Vietnam? 

Why do we fight communism with one 
hand—at a terrible cost of our loved ones— 
and help communism with the other hand? 
If international communism is the enemy of 
our Nation, then we must fight. If It is not, 
then let's bring our young men home—from 
throughout the world—and submit to inter- 
national communism’s ambition to control 
the world. We can’t have it both ways—it 
must be one way or the other. 

These are only some of the questions that 
we have—and these questions demand an 
answer in the name of our national con- 
science and honor. The men whom we lost 
were precious to us—our sons and brothers, 
our husbands and the fathers of our chil- 
dren. They died in the service of their Na- 
tion. That they died in vain would be a 
national crime. à 

We cali on you, Mr, President—and on the 
Nation—to see to it that the sacrifice of those 
whom we loved shall not have been for 
naught. And the only way to make their 
sacrifice meaningful is to rededicate our- 
selves to the eternal struggle for freedom 
against all who would threaten it. If we 
do not, then the empty sacrifices will con- 
tinue until our final defeat at the hands of 
an enemy who has a plan and is willing to 
implement it in every way. 

When freedom is under armed attack—as 
it is in Vietnam—we must fight back with 
everything we have. We must destroy the 
enemies of freedom wherever they are—and 
not stop at some artificial border created by 
diplomats in a far-off country who possibly 
have never known the pain of battle or the 
loss of a son or a husband. 

To make the supreme sacrifice In a war 
that cannot be won is too great a sacrifice to 
ask anyone. If we are to battle, let’s battle 
to win. 

If we are not to do this, Mr, President, 
please tell us: 

Why? 


AMERICANS WHO HAVE BEEN KILLED AS A RESULT 
OF HOSTILE ACTION IN VIETNAM FROM JAN- 
VARY 1961 THROUGH MARCH 1964 


(This list has been made available by the 
Public Affairs Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense. We believe that this list 
is not complete and that many more Amer- 
icans have been killed by Communist mu- 
lets in Vietnam than has been reported by 
the Department of Defense.) 

Capt. James H. Allred. 
Sp5c. Marshall Angell. 
Capt. John P. Bartley. 

Lt. Arthur Bedal. 

Capt. Robert D. Bennett. 
Capt. Thomas J. Bergin. 
Capt. Herbert W. Booth, Jr. 
Sp4c, Donald L. Braman. 
Sgt. Verndean A. Brockman. 
Capt. James H. Brodt. 

Capt. Gordon R. Brown, 

Lt. Louis S. Carricarte. 

Pfc, Loye T. Christman. 
Capt. Howard R. Cody. 
Capt. Terry D. Cordell. 

Lt. Parker D. Cramer. 

Lt. Edward B. Cribb. 

Capt. Jerry A. Campaigne. 
Cpl. Donald F. Davidson. 
Sp4c. James T. Davis. 

Sgt. William L. Deal. 
Manuel Reyes Denton, USN. 
Sgt. Wilbur T. Dunlap. 
Capt. Howard M. Eakin, Jr. 
Sgt. James A. Ellis. 

Sp5c. Richard L. K. Ellis. 
Pfc, Jean Claude Esnault. 
Sgt. William Joseph Everhart. 
Lt. Clayton A. Fannin. 


1964 


Pic. Peter M. Feierabend. 

Lt. Bruce Charles Ferrell. 

Lt. Charles M. Fitts. 

Capt. Woodrow M. Fitzgerald. 
Sp4c. William Edward Flowers. 
Pic. Raymond P. Flynn. 

Sgt. Richard L. Fox. 

Sgt. Rube A. Freeman. 

Sp5c. James Gabriel. 

Sgt. Robert L. Gardner. 

Lt. Roger E. Gauvin. 

Sp4c. Arthur W. Glover. 

CWO Joseph Goldberg. 

Capt. Kenneth N. Good. 

Sgt. Jack D. Goodman. 

Spb5c. Harold L. Guthrie. 
Capt. Lawrence E. Hackley. 
Set. Robert J. Hain. 

CWO Lawrence D. Hammond. 
Capt. Herbert F. Hardy. 


Col. Thomas M. Hergert. 
Capt. Vincent J. Hickman. 
Pfc. Prank J. Holguin. 

WO Charles E. Holloway. 
CWO William H. House. 
CWO James H. Ishihara. 
Lt. Richard E. Jaeck. 

Sgt. Larry D. Jameson. 
Capt. Charles B. Johnson. 
Capt. James H. Johnson. 
Capt. Donald E. Koelper. 
Capt. Leon J. Kramer. 
Sp5c. James E. Lane. 

Lt. Timothy M. Lang. 

Sgt. Charles B. Lankford. 
Pic, Boyce E. Lawson. 

Sgt. Johnnie G. Lee. 

Lt. Daniel K. Lessig. 

Lt. Atis K. Lielmanis. 

Pfc. Terrance Lovenguth. 
Capt. Bernard F. Lukasik. 
Sp. James D. McAndrew. 
Sgt. Claude W. McBride. 
Capt. Thomas W. McCarthy, 
Capt. Walter R. McCarthy. 
Pyt. Charles W. McCary. 
Capt. John H. McClean. 
Pro. Garry OC. McFetridge. 
Capt. Donald V. McGregor. 
Pfc. Neil K. MaclIver. 

Sgt. Wayne E. Marchand. 
Spa. Michael P. P. Martin, Jr. 
Lt. Bryford G. Metoyer. 
Capt. Andrew C. Mitchell III. 
Maj. Carl B. Mitchell. 
Capt. Clarence L. Moorer. 
Sgt. Walter K. Morris. 
Capt. Robert K. Mosier. 
Pic. Newman R. Nesmith. 
Capt. Ted P. Neura. 

Pic. Grover K. Olson. 

Ma). James R. O'Neill. 
Capt. Lloyd A. Payne. 
Sp5c, William A. Reid. 
Claude Rice, USN. 

Lt. Arthur G. Richardson. 
Cpl. Luther E. Ritchey, Jr. 
Lt. Lynn H. Rothenbuhler. 
Lt. Uwe-Thorsten Schobeler. 
Lt. Edwin G. Shank, Jr. 
Lt. Kenneth A. Shannon, 
Capt. John R. Shaughnessy, Jr. 
Pic. John F. Shea. 

Capt. Robert L. Simpson. 
Lt. Paul R. Smith. 

Lt. Lewis L. Stone. 

Pfc. John L. Straley. 

Pic, Donald R. Taylor. 

Sgt. Robert L. Taylor. 

Lt. Col. Anthony J. Tencza, 
Capt, Condon H. Terry. 

Sp. David Thompson. 
Capt. Donald B. Toth. 

Sp. Chester Townsend. 

Lt. William F. Train, III. 
Lt. William B. Tully. 

Cpl. Charles P. Tuthill. 
Spc. Carleton W. Upton. 
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Capt. Dean A. Wadsworth. 
Capt. James E. Wenzel. 

CWO Charles F. Whitehead, Jr. 
CWO Raymond C. Wilde. 

Lt. Ronny L. Woodmansee. 
Spdc. Wally M. Wright, Jr. 
Capt. Don J. York. 


(The following is a list of relatives of Viet- 


nam war dead who have joined in signing 
this open letter:) 


Mrs. Norma Areyo. 

Mrs. K. Boekelor. 

Mr. Eugene W. Brockman. 
Mr. Melvin V. Brockman. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur A. Brockman. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Brodt. 
Mrs. Henry Brodt. 

Mrs. James H. Brodt. 
Catherine Brodt. 

Leslie Ann Brodt. 

Mrs. Dalton Brubaker. 

Mr. Albert C. Carricarte. 
Mr. Albert L. Carricarte. 
Mr. Edward C. Carricarte. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Cody. 


Sandra S. Denton. 


Mr. and Mrs. August K. Feierabend. 
Mr. Helmut G. Feierabend. 

Mrs. Virginia Halling. 

Miss Anita L. Holguin. 

Miss Irene Hol 


A guin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Modesto Holguin, Sr. 


Mr. Modesto Holguin, Jr. 
Mrs. Charles E. Holloway. 
Carol Holloway. 

Charles R. Holloway. 
Christine Holloway. 
David Holloway. 
Gwendolyn Holloway. 
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Miss Deborah T. Tuthill. 

Mr. Bradley Upton. 

Mrs. Linda G. Upton. 

Mrs. Dorothy Wear. 

Mrs, Christiane M-G Whitman. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Williams. 
Mrs. Edeltraut G. Younk. 


(The funds for this advertisement have 
been provided by a group of Americans in 
memory of the gallant young Americans who 
gave their lives in Vietnam against the Com- 
munist enemy and in the prayerful hope that 
their lives have not been given in vain.) 


Brainwashing the American People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently there is still some loose talk 
about how hate killed President Ken- 
nedy. It should be clear to all those 
who want to be familiar with the facts 
that a dedicated Communist killed our 
President. 

David Lawrence, in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Evening Star, discusses Presi- 
dent Johnson’s disregard of the facts in 
the following article: 

JOHNSON'’s TALK ON ASSASSINATION—STATE- 
MENT THAT HATE AND BIGOTRY LED TO KEN- 
NEDY'S DEATH Is QUESTIONED 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Johnson made a strange speech 
a few days ago which surprised many people 
throughout the country. He attributed the 
assassination of his predecessor to hate and 
fear and bigotry. This is something which is 
too much at variance with the facts pub- 
lished thus far concerning Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, the accused assassin, that it has caused 
wonder whether Mr. Johnson's address was 
prompted by an overemotional speechwriter 
or whether he himself has concluded that the 
assassination was produced by the alleged 
hate doctrines of some of the people who 
were opposed to Mr. Kennedy. 

Speaking last Saturday at the dedication 
of the John F. Kennedy Cultural Center in 
New York, President Johnson said in part: 

“John F. Kennedy was the victim of the 
hate that was a part of our country. It is a 
disease that occupies the minds of the few, 
but brings danger to the many. 

“If we had more centers like this, if we 
had done our job a litle better and we had 
Teared a little less and our hatred had been 
minimized and our bigotry driven under- 
ground—John Fitzgerald Kennedy would be 
here with us today as our 35th President. 
He gave his life for his country, He need not 
have given it except for those who hate and 
those who fear and those who frighten easily 
and those who feel insecure.” 

When the late President was assassinated, 
there were many people who attributed the 
murder to the hate wave in America. Almost 
immediately after the news was flashed 
across the country, there were numerous 
comments from Washington and elsewhere 
which blamed the fact on bigots and ex- 
tremists. Chief Justice Earl Warren, for in- 
stance, said the assassination was “a result 
of the hatred and bitterness that has been 
injected into the life of our Nation by bigots.” 

The inference at the time was that some 
kind of right wing activity had motivated 
the assassination. But it was soon dis- 
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covered that Oswald had spent considerable 
time in Russia and was a believer in Marxist 
philosophy. He could have disliked Mr. Ken- 
nedy because he felt the President's views 
were not pro-Communist or pro-Marxist or 
pro-leftist. But almost every piece of evi- 
dence that has been made public since indi- 
cates that Oswald had a deranged mind and 
that his aberration started in his youth, 
His erratic behavior was noticeable in the 
years immediately preceding the episode at 
Dallas, The conclusion of persons famillar 
with psychiatric problems has been that Os- 
wald, for whom guns and target practice had 
a fascination, decided to take some shots at 
the President's automobile. 

But is a disturbed mind which goes to such 
an extreme really related in any way to pub- 
lic questions or to the prejudices that are 
commonly associated with the pros and cons 
of public policy? Could Oswald’s action 
have been prevented if there had been less 
“bigotry” in the United States, and is it con- 
celvable that, even if there were more cen- 
ters like the Kennedy Cultural Center, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy would be here with us 
today? 

Medical history shows that, irrespective of 
the ideology of any country, there are de- 
ranged minds which are responsible for the 
commission of crimes that are inexplicable 
on any rational or logical basis. Searcely a 
day goes by that the newspapers do not re- 
port brutal and senseless killings of young 
children or aged persons, or attacks on wom- 
en in their homes or on the streets, com- 
mitted by individuals who do not even know 
their victims but are governed by some deep 
emotional urge that is a form of insanity. 

Until now it had been widely assumed 
that Oswald was insane and that his crime 
was that of a demented Individual. The 
theory that it could somehow be associated 
with hate or prejudices or “bigotry” in the 
land had been pretty well dispelled. But 
President Johnson’s remarks raise the ques- 
tion as to just why, after a lapse of several 
months, Mr. Johnson chose to revive the 
theory. Could it be that the Warren Com- 
mission has divulged to the President some 
information that has not yet been made 
available to the public at large? Authorita- 
tive sources deny this assumption. 

The whole thing has an air of mystery, 
because on its face it just doesn't seem con- 
sistent with Mr. Johnson's approach in the 
past. While he has condemned the action 
of the assassin and has also condemned 
“bigotry” and hatred and all similar emo- 
tions that are to be found in a vast popula- 
tion, he never before has attributed the 
crime directly to the inspiration of the 
“hate” groups or a “hate psychology.” 


Greetings to Bulgarian National Front 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, in ex- 
tending my cordial greetings to the 
Eighth Annual Convention of Bulgarian 
National Front of America, I am well 
aware of the fine and patriotic public 
service this organization is rendering to 
the righteous cause of the Bulgarian peo- 
ple. The sturdy and stouthearted Bul- 
garian people certainly deserved and 
were fully entitled to their freedom. 
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But instead of regaining their freedom 
from the U.S.S.R., they have been suf- 
fering under U.S.S.R. Communist to- 
talitarian tyranny since the end of that 
war. This tyrannical regime was im- 
posed upon them by the Kremlin, and 
it is sustained by the brute force of the 
Soviet Union. The Bulgarian National 
Front of America, as the largest and 
the most effectively working organiza- 
tion among Americans of Bulgarian 
descent, is serving a noble cause in ac- 
quainting the public of this great Re- 
public of the inherent inhumanity of 
communism in Bulgaria. Wishing you 
a successful convention, I hope for the 
betterment of the lot of the Bulgarian 
people. 


The Dartmouth College Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert an article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point on a com- 
mendable program being undertaken by 
Dartmouth College students. The article 
from the May issue of the Dartmouth 
Alumni magazine describes how the stu- 
dents set up their own peace corps, 
through the initiative of one student who 
2 years ago, became inspired by the need 
for a small school in a remote Mexican 
village. The boy’s enthusiasm and 


stories of his summer experience stimu-. 


lated the interest of the campus and 
subsequently the Dartmouth project was 
born. Each student who participates 
in the program is responsible for financ- 
ing his own way—more often on a 
shoestring budget—as well as helps to 
raise money for the purchase of building 
supplies. This year their target is the 
completion of a nursery school in a 
Mexico City slum. Dartmount College 
must feel quite proud of their 15-man 
team. 

The article follows: 

FIFTEEN DARTMOUTH STUDENTS Ser Ur THEIR 
Own Prace CORPS 

Mexico, if we are to believe travel folders, 
is a land too exciting, too beautiful to miss. 
Her Aztec lore, her matchless scenery, the in- 
genuous charm of her people, all these and 
more entice the most seasoned of tourists. 

For a special group of Dartmouth students 
this summer Mexico does indeed beckon, but 
for reasons you won't find in a travel 
brochure. This is the age of the Peace Corps 
and the Alliance for Their spirit 
of generosity and responsibility has ignited 
the idealism latent in many young people. 
And this summer will prove just how prac- 
tical and down to earth are the good inten- 
tions of the 15 students who form the Dart- 
mouth project in Mexico. 

It all began 2 years ago when Paul O Con- 
nell, then a sophomore, from Worcester, 
Mass., joined a group of Yale students in 
building a small school in a remote village 
many miles from the capital. His enthusi- 
asm, born of this experience, ignited the 
imaginations of two more students the fol- 
lowing summer. Ted Howard, 1964, and Dick 
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Corkey, 1956, spent their vacations working 
alongside the “Yalies” in the old city of 
Puebla, They lived in the homes of Mexican 
families, shared their food and their evening 
recreation, met with the young people of the 
neighborhood during after-work hours, lis- 
tened, observed, and learned, 

Corkey and Howard are not without their 
Dartmouth pride. Why couldn't there be a 
project organized and executed by Dart- 
mouth students alone? On one of their rare 
excursions into Mexico City, they heard 
about, and subsequently met, a group of 
Jesuit fathers whose plans for aiding the 
people of a large slum area interested them. 
In the Tacuba section of Mexico City there 
is need of a social-service complex which 
would include a work center, a school and 
nursery, recreational facilities, and, hope- 
fully, a clinic. In the case of most families 
of the area, both parents are forced to work; 
the hours are long, the jobs unskilled, the 
pay substandard. The resulting deprivations 
for the children are serious. 

What, our two young men asked, could 
a dozen or more Dartmouth students do to 
help? The answer was immediate: build 
the nursery school. The architect and an 
engineer would supervise, the fathers of the 
children who would be educated there would 
work on the project in their spare time, no 
one would be paid for his labor, but the 
school could be ready for the fall of 1964. 
There was one more thing: would the Dart- 
mouth students be able to raise enough 
money for the purchase of bricks, mortar, 
and tile? Ted and Dick winced. How much? 
Two thousand dollars. After a brief con- 
sideration, the uncertain reply was: we'll 
do our best. 

Returning to college last fall, the two 
students approached the officers of Aquinas 
House, the Catholic Student Center on the 
campus, Peter Steck 1964, the president, 
and his fellow officers readily agreed to spon- 
sor and publicize the project. Using the 
chapel pulpit, the campus news media, and 
the art of conversation, the word went forth 
and, before long, meetings were inaugurated 
and plans took shape. Fifteen students 
caught fire and now set about to prepare 
for the venture. First of all, there was the 
problem of language. Without some knowl- 
edge of Spanish, communication would be 
halting and awkward, and this whole ex- 
periment in sharing would be crippled. Pro- 
fessor Francisco Ugarte of the Dartmouth 
faculty offered his services and Monday 
evening classes began. The professor became 
especially helpful in another way: orlenting 
the students“ minds to Mexican psychology, 
to the customs, culture, and politics of the 
country. 

The members of this project, “Dartmouth 
in Mexico,” will live in ordinary Mexican 
homes, sharing meals and evenirm hours 
with their hosts. Extended conversations 
with the university students of the city will 
be possible, too. Mexico’s national elections 
take place this summer and Latin American 
politics contrast fascinatingly with our own. 
Life should not be dull. 

Financially, it will be a shoe-string opera- 
tion for most of the students. Not only is 
each man sacrificing the earnings of summer 
employment, but he must draw from his sav- 
ings for travel and living expenses. The 
Tucker Foundation, under Dean Unsworth, 
has thought well enough of the project to aid 
two students who otherwise could not af- 
ford to go. Aquinas House will make a con- 
tribution of $300; this is money that was to 
be spent on hired work around the Catho- 
lic Center but which now will be done by 
the students themselves. 

While it is true that the Tacuba project 
is under the direction of the Jesuits, 
that the Dartmouth men center their campus 
operations at Aquinas House, membership 
in the group includes students of varying re- 
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ligious faiths, The Peace Corps and the Al- 
Uance for Progress, the work of the Unit- 
ed Nations, and the social encyclicals of Pope 
John, not to mention the college's unequivo- 
cal suport for international projects and 
studies, have achieved by their unwitting 
conspiracy, more than one concrete result 
on the Dartmouth campus. This “sojourn in 
Mexico” is a good example. 


Profile of Samuel F. Pryor, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to insert into the Recor» an article from 
the Hartford Times of April 28, 1964. 
The article is written by Bill Ryan, a 
very able newspaperman, and is a pro- 
file of Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., executive 
vice president of Pan American World 
Airways. 

In his article, the author describes 
among other things the doll museum 
on Mr. Pryor's farm near Greenwich, 
Conn., which I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing last year with my two younger 
daughters. It was a most interesting 
visit and the children still talk of the 
many dolls from foreign lands they saw 
at the museum. I believe this article 
gives an excellent account of Mr. Pryor 
as business executive, civic leader, trav- 
eler and host, which many of my col- 
leagues will be interested to read. 

FLYING EXECUTIVE REAPS INTERNATIONAL 

FRIENDS 
(By Bill Ryan) 

Samuel Frazier Pryor, Jr., is a traveling 

man. 


He flies overseas with the nonchalance of 
& commuter catching the morning train to 
the city. But, unlike most commuters, he 
loves to travel. 

He seems to approach the globe with the 
idea there may be some corner—somewhere— 
he should visit because surely there will be 
interesting things and people to see there. 

Mr. Pryor is executive vice president of 
Pan American World Airways and for the 
Past quarter century there is no place where 
the giant planes fly that Mr. Pryor has not 
also gone. 

At present he averages about 2.000 miles 
& week in the air. Add it up at the end of 
the year and is roughly figures about five 
times around earth. He shrugs at such 
figures. The world is a small place to Mr. 
Pryor, The day of the jet is long here and 
Pan-Am is among the commercial airlines 
looking ahead already to supersonic speeds. 
“You'll be able to have breakfast in New 
York, go around the world and be back in 
New York for supper,” he said. 

That's almost frightening,” one of his 

guests for the weekend said. “Naw,” 
said Mr. Pryor. Tremendous speeds and 
Breat airliners mean that more people from 
all over the world get to know one another 
better and he likes that Idea. 


HOME ON FARM 

For the moment, however, the traveling 
man was on the ground for a few days. He 
and his wife had visited nine countries in 
Africa a few weeks before. In a few days he 
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was scheduled to go to Germahy. But for 
the weekend he was home and this is how 
he likes it. 

Home to Sam Pryor and his wife of more 
than 37 years is a 4-acre farm in Greenwich. 
It is in the Field Point Park section, one of 
the most exclusive sections of the city. It is 
an unlikely place for a farm, but it Is Indeed 
a farm, 

Up until 5 years ago the Pryors lived in a 
33-room English-style home nearby, looking 
down at Long Island Sound. But their five 
children were grown and Sam Pryor had al- 
ways had his eye on the farm. 

The farm includes a 1792 house, magnifi- 
cently restored, a two-story building that 
once housed chickens but which has been 
converted into a guest house, a barn that 
has served as a garage for several decades and 
in which were two old electric cars Mr. Pry- 
or inherited when he bought the house, and 
a gigantic barn that may have been the real 
reason he wanted the farm in the first place. 

The great barn stands unpainted in its 
rural majesty. It looks from the outside as 
it looked when it was built more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago except it has weathered 
and taken on the dignity of age. 

The interior of the great barn, however, 
is different from any barn in the world. It is 
a huge dollhouse. 

DOLL COLLECTION 


Sam Pryor, the tough businessman who is 
the executive head of one of the world’s few 
successful airlines—‘We work at it”—has the 
biggest and most yaried doll collection in the 
world. 

The collection started years ago when Mr. 
Pryor, as a favor to a woman at Pan Am, 
would pick up a doll or two on his travels 
around the world. The dolls went into the 
woman's collection. Someday, Im going to 
leave them all to you,” she told him once, 
and he didn't pay much attention. 

But, indeed, she did leave him the collec- 
tion in her will. Suddenly he had 300 dolls. 
And Sam Pryor, who never does anything 
halfway, was embarked on his most ambi- 
tious hobby. 

He decided to show that a collection of 
dolls could reflect the customs, and a great 
deal of the history, of the world. 

He started to acquire more dolls on his 
travels, seeking them out in native markets, 
telling friends of his quest. He also bought 
up a few existing collections. E = 

Five years ago when the Pryors moved into 
their farm he had the great barn heated, a 
tile floor installed and he moved his collec- 
tion iriside. It has been growing since. Now 
he has nearly 8,000 dolls, ranging from little 
stone dolls that predate Christ to today’s 
Barbi and Ken dolls. 

He has dolls of all ages and countries. 
German dolls of the last century even today 
seems like mechanical marvels. African dolls 
are fine primtilve art in their own way. 


FORTUNETELLER 


“You can read a lot of history in here,“ said 
Pryor and it was true. This was Saturday 
and he was showing off his dolls. He stopped 
before one, She was a dainty French doll of 
a bygone age, with a long skirt that was 
composed of dozens of strips of material. 

Fortune telling was banned in France at 
certain periods and this is a fortunetelling 
doll, he said. “The fortunetellers couldn't 
work in the open so they did it with the 
skirt. A person who wanted his fortune told 
picked one of the strips of material and each 
strip represented a different fortune.” 

He passed along a glass case and halted 
before a carved ivory reclining nude about 10 
inches long of a Chinese woman. It was a 
piece of art. “This is a Chinese doctor's doll,” 
he said, It once belonged to a highborn 
Chinese woman. A Chinese woman would 
never disrobe in front of a doctor. She would 
point on her doll where she was in pain and 
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her maid would take the doll to the doctor, 
point out the location of the pain and the 
physician would prescribe from the doll. 
In addition to the doll collection, housed 
on the main floor and two balconies, the barn 
also contains Pryor’s collection of letters 
marking inaugural fiights of Pan Am planes 
around the world, a penny-bank collection, 
a 17th century bedroom, a room that con- 
tains early American furniture and a section 
where Sam Pryor holds his barbecues, 


FOR FRIENDS 


A friend of Pryor remarked that the airline 
official has perhaps the largest circle of in- 
ternational friends in the world—and a lot 
of them when they come to the United States 
arrive for the weekend at the Pryor farm in 
Greenwich. 

Pryor thinks this is way to be host to 
friends from other countries. “You know,” 
he said, “people invite guests and they take 
them to a New York show and out to dinner 
and what they would much rather do is visit 
your home, So we ask them here.” 

The guests on a weekend might include 
people from countries as far apart as Aus- 
tralia and Ghana. As host Pryor introduces 
them to the all-American barbecued steak, 
cooked in a giant fireplace in the doll’s 
house. 

Mrs. Pryor makes a salad. She is a tall, 
soft-spoken woman who mixes in well. She 
expresses constant admiration for her hus- 
band's work on the steaks. “I don't know if 
he could cook himself a meal but he does 
good work on the barbecue. He goes around 
talking to people and you think that the 
steak is going to be all burned up but he 
comes back at the right time and it's always 
good.” It was. 

The guests at the Pryors on this particular 
weekend were typical. They included Baron 
Silvercruys, the former Ambassador to the 
United States from Belgium and his wife; 
Mrs. Silvercruys’ daughter, whose father was 
the late Senator Brian McMahon; a director 
of Pan-Am and his Hawaiian wife and their 
adopted 10-year-old daughter who is from 
Thailand; a secretary from Pan-Am in Wash- 
ington who wanted to see the doll collection 
and a Japanese girl who was not really a 
guest because she has been living with the 
Pryors. Her mother runs a doll school in 
Japan—where students come to learn to make 
the stylized Japanese dolls—and she is learn- 
ing to speak English at the Pryors and help- 
ing with the dollhouse. g 

Sam Pryor mixes well with people of all 
financial levels and backgrounds. He be- 
lieves—and often expresses it—that you can’t 
do much in international und un- 
less you know the people of the world. 

SPEECH CRITICIZED 

Someone brought up a recent speech in 
Washington and Pryor said he disagreed 
with it because the Senator who had made 
the speech wasn't familiar with the situa- 
tion abroad. Someone else said it was diffi- 
cult for Government officials to get abroad 
much because of pressure of business in 
Washington. Pryor disagreed with this also. 

“It doesn’t take that long. You can fly 
over in a matter of hours, see these people, 
find out what they think. You can't make 
decisions unless you see things firsthand.” 

In addition to seeing things firsthand 
around the world, Sam Pryor is a man of 
many other facets. He is making a collec- 
tion—live—of the birds of the world. One of 
his pet projects is the Boys Club of America. 
This led him into a study of narcotics, which 
he considers the most particular menace to 
youth. 

When Pryor gets involved in something, he 
gets involved totally. In the case of narcotics 
he is an adviser to the U.S. Treatury Depart- 
ment, and, because of his international 
knowledge, the Department used him in un- 
dercover work at one time. “Then I became 
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too well known. I still go on raids once in 
a while, to take a look at some of these tough 
guys who peddle dope to kids.“ 

During World War II Pryor set up a net- 
work of 50 airbases so that bombers could hit 
at the Axis and Japanese forces. He received 
the Medal for Merit from President Truman. 
He is modest about the medal. I told them 
Juan Trippe (the president of Pan-Am) de- 
served it. He foresaw the need. I just car- 
ried out his plan.” 

He is an Episcopalian but is a knight com- 
mander of the Order of St. Sylvester, present- 
ed by the late Pope Pius XII. He may be the 
only Protestant in the world to be a member 
of the papal household, to which he is enti- 
tied as a member of the order. “I helped 
the Pope in the fight against communism,” 
he says simply. 

CLOWNISH GOP 


For many years he was a Republican na- 
tional committeeman from Connecticut and 
Was a prime mover in Wendell Wilikie’s de- 
cision to run against Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt in 1940. He's out of politics now and 
says he’s disgusted with the Republican situ- 
ation in the State. “They're clownish. It's 
a mess. All the factions, and everyone jock- 
eying for power.” 

At 64, Sam Pryor still has a full head of 
hair, He's a grandfather a dozen times over 
and he and his wife talk of their children 
with pride. The children are furthering the 
“one world” idea that the father carries out 
in his work and with his dolls. 

One son is a lawyer in New York who is 
shortly going to Paris. Another is a news- 
paperman in Louisville, Ky. A third son, 
and one of the daughters, run a marineland 
enterprise in Hawaii. The fifth child is Mrs. 
Lowell Thomas, Jr., who lives in Alaska and 
barely escaped death with her two children 
in the earthquake there. Her story will ap- 
pear in the July issue of National Geographic 
magazin 


e. 

The Pryors get to see their children around 
* world, because they get around the world 
& bit. 

Where do they vacation, if they vacation? 
They go to Hawaii, to the island of Maui 
where they have a hundred acre ranch. 

And even on Maui, Sam Pryor found a 
project. On his land he discovered an old 
church, built by Connecticut missionaries 
in 1840, He's had it completely restored, this 
old symbol of Connecticut in Hawaii, 

When the Pryors go to Maui, they go for a 
few days at a time, “Never more than a 
week.“ 

There are a lot of other places In the world 
to visit, and revisit if you're a traveling man. 
And Sam Pryor, he's a traveling man. 


Postmaster General Gronouski’s Tribute 
to Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 115,000 Americans of Polish de- 
scent had the great pleasure on May 3 to 
heart Postmaster General John A. Gro- 
nouski deliver a stirring tribute to Polish 
Constitution Day in Chicago. 

Mr. Gronouski was the principal 
speaker at the annual observance of 
Polish Constitution Day in Chicago’s 
Eumboldt Park. 
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I am very happy to include for the at- 
tention of my colleagues Mr. Gronouski’s 
stirring address which was interrupted 
time and again by thunderous applause 
of approval from this massive audience. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that the 
huge welcome which Postmaster General 
Gronouski received certainly reflects the 
high regard that the people of Chicago 
have for him and those principles of de- 
mocracy for which he and the adminis- 
tration he serves stands for. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
tremendous ovation generated by this 
huge throng when Postmaster Gronou- 
ski paid tribute to President Johnson for 
his untiring efforts on behalf of America 
and the survival of freedom throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Gronouski's address delivered in 
Chicago on May 3, 1964, follows: 
ADDRESS BY JOHN A. GroNouUsKI, POSTMASTER 

GENERAL, AT THE 173D. ANNIVERARY OF POL- 

IsH CONSTITUTION Day, HUMBOLDT PARK, 

Curcaco, ILL., May 3, 1964 

Dear Polonia (dear friends), I welcome you 
here today on the 3d of May—the celebration 
of the greatest Polish national holiday. 

I am pleased that I can welcome you in 
the Polish language. Since I only recently 
began to learn it, my Polish is weak, but as 
the proverb says, “It is better late than 
never.” 

In any case, at the beginning of my speech 
I would like to raise a cry which has been 
raised every year by millions of Poles: 

Long live the 3d of May. 

Long live the Constitution of the 3d of 
May. 

(The above is a translation of Mr. Gronou- 
ski's introductory remarks in Polish.) 

This is the proudest moment of my life: 
to stand here, where only a year ago a man 
stood who is now the President of the United 
States; to come before you as the first Amer- 
ican of Polish descent ever to sit in a Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

It is not a personal triumph for me that 
this should be so, It is the triumph of 
America. And next month, when I visit the 
homeland of my grandparents as President 
Johnson's representative at the Poznan Fair, 
the memory of this great observance here 
today will be clearly in mind. I will never 
forget this day. 

For nearly 200 years—since the Declara- 
tion of Independence put forth the revolu- 
tionary concept that all men are created 
equal—the United States has occupied a 
unique position in the minds of people 
throughout the world. Here there was sanc- 
tuary for the oppressed. Here there was op- 
potunity for the poor, And here there was 
inspiration for others who dared to dream of 
freedom in their own lands. The upstart 
Nation that cared about the individual. 

We have not been perfect. We exploited 
our minority groups. We had to fight a 
bloody civil war to free the slaves. We de- 
nied full citizenship to those slaves even 
after they were freed. But in spite of it 
all, our movement has always been forward. 
Slavery was abolished. Citizenship is be- 
coming a reality to all Americans, And the 
grandson of an Irish immigrant was elected 
President of the United States. 

And that, ultimately, is the meaning of my 
appointment as Postmaster General. The 
Polish people here in the United States have 
known their share of intolerance, depriva- 
tion, and frustration. But they have over- 
come them all. They have worked long, 
hard, and honestly. They have died on our 
battlefields. They have contributed to our 
industrial might and to our arts and letters. 
And the tradition of freedom and opportu- 
nity has triumphed once again. 


May 13 


On this, the 3d day of May 1964, we are 
solemnly reminded that it might also have 
been thus in the land of our ancestors. 

One hundred and seventy-three years ago 
today, the patriots of Poland adopted a con- 
stitution that stirred the hopes of the Pol- 
ish people. 

It is no accident that this great Polish doc- 
ument was written only 4 years after the 
American Constitution, or that they were 
so similar in content and spirit. 

The same spark of freedom that ignited 
into the American Revolution burned no less 
brightly in the hearts of the Polish people. 
Our Revolution was theirs, and to these 
shores came two of the greatest champions 
of liberty the world has ever known—Casi- 
mir Pulaski and Thaddeus Kosciuszko. Pu- 
laski expressed it far better than I when 
he declared: Wherever on the globe men 
are fighting for liberty, it is as if it were our 
own affair." He gave his life in witness of 
that conviction, 

The rest is history: a triumph for Amer- 
ica * * * tragedy for Poland. Today, after 
nearly two centuries of struggle, of invasion, 
of foreign domination, of partition—and 
always of bravery—the Polish people still are 
striving for national independence and the 
rights of free people. The spark of freedom 
has never been extinguished. 

What can we say to these brave men and 
women who yearn to be free and independ- 
ent? What can we tall them to give them 
faith? 

We can tell them they will be free because 
freedom is the wave of the future. 

We can respond to the progress that they 
have already made, by giving all the support 
that lies in our power. As Poland, both 
domestically and in its foreign policy, pur- 
sues a more independent course of action; as 
it takes more account of its own national 
interest and the needs of its people; as it 
gives evidence of its desire for better rela- 
tions with us, we are not hesitant in reach- 
ing out our hand in encouragement. Our 
present policy of trade and of exchanges 
in every field is intended to do just that. 

We can let them see that the United States 
of America has faith in itself and, having 
that faith, will help spread freedom through- 
out the world—by example, by competition, 
and by unyielding determination. 

But it will not be the America of the John 
Birch Society that will spread freedom 
throughout the world. Nor will it be the 
America of racial intolerance; or the America 
of discriminatory immigration policies; or 
the America that would disregard the needs 
of its own citizens. 

It will be the America that still cares about 
people—whoever they are, or wherever they 
may be. It will be the America that still 
makes it possible for someone from lowly 
economic beginnings to break through his 
particular barriers and fulfill his potential. 

I suppose if there is one program that has 
more of my heart in it—and should have 
more of your hearts in it—it is the war that 
is being waged today by President Johnson 
to drive the last vestiges of poverty from 
the United States. 

It is a program more important than many 
Americans realize. 

When I was teaching school at Wayne Uni- 
versity just a few years ago, many of my 
students who came from fairly prosperous 
homes, couldn't understand what I was talk- 
ing about when I discussed the great depres- 
sion of the 1930's. 

And so it is with today’s poverty. It's easy 
to talk intellectually about it. It’s easy to 
look at a page of statistics and see that 35 
million Americans are living on incomes of 
less than $3,000 á year—without our under- 
standing what it means; without under- 
standing that these people are trying to 
raise a family in one room and struggling 
to buy coal in the winter to keep that room 
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warm. It’s easy to look at these statistics 
from our well-heated homes as we have 
sirloin steak for dinner. It's easy to say, 
“Isn't that too bad?” and forget about it 
because it is so unreal to the life we see 
around us. 

But I know from personal experience what 
poverty is all about. I know there are 35 
million people—35 years after the great de- 
pression—who are living the great depres- 
sion. 

We are not talking about statistics; we are 
talking about people. And I do not have 
to read statistics to know how these people 
feel. And neither do many of you. We 
fre talking about people who are today go- 
ing through the same heartrending experi- 
ence that my mother and father went 
through back in the 193078. 

I remember those days only too well— 
when my father was lucky if he was making 
$15 or $20 a week; when during the winter 
we found it necessary to close off most of the 
house and spend our time in the kitchen 
because we didn't have enough coal to heat 
the whole house; when I went to the fifth 
grade with a dozen patches in my pants be- 
Cause we didn’t have the price of a new pair 
Of pants; when I used up cardboard by the 
bale all through the winter months to make 
inner soles for my shoes because there were 
big holes in them and we couldn't afford to 
get them repaired. * 

I remember when my father became a 
traveling merchant and went on the road 
with 67 worth of merchandise—aspirin and 
razor blades—to carve out a living for his 
family. And on many a Saturday night we 
waited for that special delivery letter to have 
$10 in it before we knew whether we would 
have a dinner on Sunday. It sometimes 
didn’t come. 

And it may sound silly in this day of so- 
Called affluence, but it won't sound silly to 
35 million Americans, when I say that we 
kept body and soul together selling aspirin. 
In the summer months, when I worked with 
my father, I found that during a depression 
there is a good market for aspirin. 

It isn't just the lack of a full belly, or the 
lack of fuel for the furnace, or the holes in 
the shoes, or the patches in the pants that 
are important in the world of poverty. It 
is the destruction of the morale and self- 
confidence in the young people. It is the 
despair they feel when they know they don’t 
have an opportunity to better their lives. 
It is the humiliation and shame they feel 
when they know that they are standing 
there—different from the others in the room 
who have nice clothes, who can invite people 
into their homes anytime because they know 
there is enough food on the table for an 
extra person. 

What concerns me and what concerns 
President Johnson is what this does to 
People. 

Poverty today is different from what it was 
in the 1930's. Even then there was at least 
a glimmer hope because we knew this was 
part of a general depression which we hoped 
Would some day end. 

After World War II we took it upon our- 
Selves as a Nation to do the most striking 
thing that can be done to break the poverty 
cycle: we saw to it that the young men and 
Women who fought in that war had an op- 
portunity to get a college education. 

We didn’t talk about States rights. We 
didn't talk about control of education; cer- 
tainly my education wasn't controlled, We 
had a GI bill of rights which gave to me a 
Ph. D. in economics which I could never 
otherwise have gotten. 

The kind of poverty we are talking about 
now is not the result of a general depression. 
Today we have the most prosperous Nation 
in the world. What we are talking about 
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now is the kind of poverty which does not 
even give hope to its victims—chronic, long- 
term poverty and unemployment in the gar- 
den of prosperity. Today—right here in Chi- 

there are children being born who will 
be the third generation of their family on 
relief. 

It doesn't do any good to talk about ex- 
panding the general economy, or to make 
snide remarks about people not wanting to 
work. Economic growth is only for those 
who are able to take advantage of it. And 
the environment of today’s poor does not 
prepare them to take advantage of new op- 
portunities. New York City, for example, 
has 50,000 white collar jobs going begging 
right now, and at the same time has 430,000 
people on public relief. Why? Because these 
430,000 people are too lazy to work? No! 
Because these people have been left behind. 
Because they do not have the training to 
qualify them for the jobs available. 

And these people will always be poor un- 
less we develop a national program which 
will at least give them an opportunity to 
break out of this treacherous and damning 
and demoralizing cycle of poor education, 
poor housing, poor training and poor health. 

Well, we can help them break this cycle 
and President Johnson has dedicated his 
administration to that end. 

Harry Truman used to say that 14 million 
Americans had enough resources to hire peo- 
ple in Washington to protect their interests, 
and that the other one hundred and fifty or 
sixty million Americans depended on the 
President of the United States. 

President Johnson has made it abundantly 
clear that he intends to fulfill that responsi- 
bility. 

We can find many selfish justifications fcr 
waging this war on poverty. By putting the 
unemployed back to work we will bring more 
money into the economy. By improving the 
health of the poor we lessen the chances of 
epidemics. By clearing our slums we im- 
prove our cities. By educating the children 
of the poor we add to our intellectual blood- 
stream. 

These things are obvious. But I refuse to 
believe that we have to sell the program on 
that basis. In the long run, we will fight to 
eliminate poverty because we are still con- 
cerned with the individual—be he rich or 
poor, black or white. 

And that, my fellow Americans, is why our 
system is the wave of the future, and why I 
am so confident that we will prevail. 


Study on Adolescence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the alert 
and public-spirited members of the Es- 
sex County, N. J., section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women have conduct- 
ed a major study of the adolescent dur- 
ing the past 6 months. Mrs. Michael 
Rubin, National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, school coordinator, has kindly fur- 
nished me with a copy of the School 

Report which I know will be 
of interest to all our colleagues. There- 
fore, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I ask that the report and Mrs. Rubin’s 
letter be entered in the RECORD; 
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Essex COUNTY SECTION, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF JEWISH WOMEN, À 
Millburn, N.J. 
Hon. JOSEPH G, MINISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Since September 1963, 
130,000 council members have been conduct- 
in a major public affairs program: The Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women School for 
Community Action. 

For the past 6 months, 3,000 members of 
the Essex County section have also partici- 
pated in the National Council of Jewish 
Women School in cooperation with the 
Urban Studies Center of Rutgers University. 
We explore and discussed our subject, Con- 
sider the Adolescent; His School, His World, 
His Future” in 15 study group sessions, 
several general meetings, an all-day forum, 
and an evening forum. 

Our study of advantaged and disad- 
vantaged young people in Essex County re- 
veals and emphasizes these significant areas 
of need: 

1. Earlier and expanded higher horizons 
programs. 
2. Earlier and more intensive remedial 
help and guidance. 

3. Work-study training extended to junior 
and senior high school. 

4. Community college for post-high-school 
education and training. 

5. More State aid for local school budgets. 

6. Utilize school building round the cal- 
endar as learning/training centers. 

7. Greater State appropriation for addi- 
tional vocational schools to match available 
Federal funds—New Jersey ranks 50th in 
U.S. vocational school attendance. 

Many school and public officials have asked 
us for the National Council of Jewish Women 
School Summary Report as presented at our 
evening forum in March. We are enclosing 
a copy for your interest, knowing how 
deeply you share our concern with the 
problems and needs of youth in our 
community. 

We welcome your comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MICHAEL RUBIN, 
NCJW School Coordinator. 


CONSIDER THE ADOLESCENT: HIS SCHOOL, HIS 
WORLD, HIS FUTURE 


The North Carolina Jewish Women's School 
for Community Action, which was held in 35 
cities this year, and conducted wherever pos- 
sible in cooperation with a local university, 
emphasized a major national and council 
concern: “Equal opportunity for youth.” 

Here in Essex County our section conduct- 
ed a three-part community school in cooper- 
ation with urban studies center, Rutgers 
University. We called our topic “Consider 
the Adolescent: His School, His World, His 
Future.” 

Part I took place during January and Feb- 
ruary under the aegis of our nine divisions, 
two in Newark, seven in the suburbs. ‘Coun- 
cil members studied the adolescent (both 
advantaged and disadvantaged) in his home, 
his community, his school. 

Part II was presented on March 11 as an 
all-day forum. The a.m. session was devoted 
to a provocative treatment of the subject by 
two experts, Dr. Jean Noble, sociologist from 
New York University, and Mr. John Hollister, 
director of the Conant studies, Princeton 
education testing center. The afternoon ses- 
sion sent council women into eight class- 
rooms where discussions of attitudes and 
responsibilities were led by staff members of 
the urban studies center. \ 

Part It was presented on March 25 as an 

program. Mr. Herbert Bienstock of 
the U.S. Department of Labor and Mr. Sam- 
uel Convissor, director of Newark's youth de- 
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velopment program, discussed “The Adoles- 
cent and His Future.“ 
SUMMARY 
First. A workshop definition of an adoles- 
cent: “An unpredictable rebellious misunder- 
stood young person who wishes to be treated 


as an adult.” Definition of a disadvantaged 
adolescent: “Not culturally deprived but 
different.” 

His diet: Slum living, family discourage- 
ment, racial segregation. 

His start in school: Below middle-class ex- 
pectation. 


His reading difficulty: The road to failure. 

His lack of motivation: Useful machinery 
without a motor. 

His misbehaviour: A plus. 

His school attitude: F minus. 

His teacher’s attitude: Derisive, rejecting. 

His future: Dictated by job training. 

Possible solutions: 

Saturate fully all preschoolers, schoolers, 
and parents with culture-enrichment pro- 


grams. 

Sprinkle widely remedial centers 
in cooperation with schools and volunteer 
aids, 

Scale sharply textbooks, methods, and 
curricular to the slow learner. 

Inject deeply an abundance of guidance 

counseling into early grades. 

Slice literally class dimensions, 

Employ freely ungraded primary schools 
in housing developments. 

Redesign artfully for a more understand- 
ing approach those who teach the disadvan- 


Buy selectively good teaching talent, the 
best, if possible. Money no object. 

Fact: In 1922 Americans spent 20 cents 
out of every tax dollar for public education. 

Fact: Federal aid to education is impera- 
tive. 

Fact: Minimum State aid for education in 
New Jersey is $50 per pupil. 

Suburbs do: Manage by spending 50 per- 
cent of their tax dollar for education. 

Orange and Newark do not: Have com- 
parable funds for education. 

Needed: A revision of the State aid 
formula. 

A must: A broad-based State tax. 

Quotations: “There are no problem chil- 
dren, only children with problems,” “Chil- 
dren are not born school failures or drop- 
outs.” 


DROPOUT PREVENTIVES FOR ESSEX COUNTY 


Higher Horizons programs for elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools. 

Quiet places to study—Home work-study 
clubs (such as we are now cosponsoring with 
the Orange Valley Settlement House). 

Intensive guidance, after school, weekends 
and during the summer. 

Vocational training beginning in the sixth 
and seventh grades 

School and work-study classes at the jun- 
ior-high level. 

Part-time work and on-the-job training in 
senior high. 

A new Vocational high school. 

A sorely needed community college. 

More dropout preventives: How to read 
dictionary, read a book, use the library. 

How to's for kids: How to take notes, take 
a test, develop good work habits. 

How to’s for grownups: How to consult 
with the teacher; utilize the PTA for parent 
involvement; communicate with the board 
of education; how to voice an educational 
opinion. 

What the schools cannot teach: Moral val- 
ues, self respect, self-discipline, family dig- 
nity, motivation, aspiration, hope. 

Definition of an advantaged adolescent: 
“The pause that depresses.” 

His diet: Too much insulation causing 
reverse cultural deprivation. 
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His school: Concentration on the superior 
gross negiect of the average, overemphasis 
on college, competition pressures. 

His neighborhood: The golden ghetto, 

His attitudes: The four C's: Cash, clothes, 
cars, and conformity. 

His motivation: Too easily satisfied—not 
strongly inspired. 

His world: Limited by complacency. 

Missing: Respect for the blue-collar work- 
er; respect for the dignity of labor; social 
experiences of diversity—with a variety of 
groups. 

Missing: An understanding of poverty; 


caring about others. 


Facts: The girls never got off the bus the 
day they took a trip to see how a southern 
community lives. 

Democracy demands: That young people 
of different color and background learn to- 
gether, play together, work together—as a 
natural part of everyday living—as class- 
mates, teachers, neighbors, friends. 

Fact: America’s future is the adolescent. 
We must let them get off the bus. 

Final fact: Give every American youngster 
an equal chance in his school, in his neigh- 
borhood, in his hopes. 

Community commitment: A multitude of 
perplexing problems call for a multitude of 
possible solutions. 

Council's commitment: We may be dig- 
ging the garden with a teaspoon while we 
walt for the bulldozer. But we're digging— 
every day. 


The Democratic Party Serves Our Nation 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
made by my colleague, Hon. Bas. L. 
WHITENER, on May 9, 1964, in Morgan- 
town, N.C.: 

THE DEMOCRATIC Party Serves OUR NATION 


Mr. Chairman and my fellow Democrats, 
it is an honor that you have extended to me 
by inviting me to speak again at your coun- 
ty convention. A convention of Democrats is 
always an exhilarating experience. A con- 
vention of Burke County Democrats, how- 
ever, always gives an extra dose of exhilara- 
tion because of the enthusiasm that has been 
characteristic of the members of our party 
in your county for these many years. 

It is a special pleasure always for me to 
visit in the home county of my distinguished 
colleague in Congress, Senator Sam J. ERVIN, 
Jr. Throughout the Nation this illustrious 
Burke Countian has established a reputation 
for leadership in the U.S, Senate. He is rec- 
ognized as one of the most learned consti- 
tutionalists to be found in the United States. 
His leadership in preserving for the people 
the fundamental rights laid down in the 
Constitution has been a source of great joy 
and appreciation by all North Carolinians 
who assisted in making his services available 
to the Nation. We are justly proud of this 
great American. 

The Democratic Party has been chronicled 
as the party of all the people. This is a 
frequently uttered statement that sometimes 
fails to convey to the individual its full im- 
pact because of the frequency of its repeti- 
tion. Like other fundamental principles 
which we hear stated so often, we some- 
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times fail to give full evaluation to the 
breadth of its meaning. Today, however, 
I am sure that as we think back through 
the last few years we can all attest with 
complete accuracy that this party has meant 
a great deal to every American. 

Our party is the party of the farmer, the 
businessman, the worker, our youth, and our 
aged. It is the party which envelops the 
thinking of the liberal, the conservative, and 
the middle-of-the-road thinker. Out of this 
amalgamation of thought our party develops 
principles and procedures which give to the 
American people the type of leadership which 
results more nearly in serving the interest of 
all that could be attained in any other polit- 
ical organization, As a result of this com- 
bined thought we can and do move forward 
on a sound middle ground, giving recognition 
to time-honored principles and ideals which 
afford a meetingplace for all who are inter- 
ested in the progress of our Nation. There 
is room in our party for all sincere, honest 
elements who have a fervent desire to ob- 
serve the fundamental principles and at the 
same time plan for the future without a 
violation of those principles. 

The great traditions of the Democratic 
Party are the source of great pride to me. 
We have championed the cause of the under- 
privileged and the elderly, and yet we have 
captured the minds of our young people who 
look to us for leadership in making our Na- 
tion the type of nation that affords to them 
the opportunities to which they aspire. In 
every section of our Nation we have found 
support in the programs and leadership of 
our party. 

In time of war and in time of peace the 
Democratic Party has offered leadership to 
our Nation, In peacetime years we have led 
our people to greater prosperity than they 
found while under the leadership of our ad- 
versary party. In time of great wars we 
have furnished the leadership which has 
destroyed on several occasions the enemies of 
freedom. This record of leadership in times 
of economic and military crisis has been of 
such high standard as to commend our 
party to all of the people of Burke County 
and the Nation. 

One of the most glittering accomplish- 
ments of our Nation has recently unfolded 
before us. The transition which became 
necessary upon the tragic death of our late 
President, John F. Kennedy, has been one 
which has given pride to all Americans and 
brought consternation to those foreign en- 
emies who oppose our system. This transi- 
tion is a tribute to our great President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson; it is equally a compliment 
to the great party of which we are a part and 
to the magnificent system of government 
which was laid down by our forefathers 
in such a way as to accommodate unfortu- 
nate situations such as we experienced last 
November. 

When Lyndon Johnson took the oath of 
office as President in an airplane in Dallas, 
Texas, last November, he assumed burdens 
unparalleled in the history of our Nation. 
How fortunate was our country that this 
great man, with his wealth of experience in 
government, was available to move into the 
highest office in the world today with cour- 
age, ability. and confidence. No man in 
the history of the United States has moved 
into the White House with greater quali- 
fications and ability than the great man we 
now look to for leadership of our party and 
our Nation during the coming years 

Coming to Washington in the early arly thirties 
and rising to prominence under the leader- 
ship of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Lyn- 
don Johnson moved on to leadership roles 
in the House of Representatives and in the 
US. Senate. This proven leadership ability 
made him a serious contender for the pres- 
idential nomination in Los Angeles in 1960. 
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Notwithstanding the heat of battle which 
had been experienced between Lyndon John- 

„don and his then opponent, John F. Kennedy, 
We saw the greatness of the Democratic 
Party when the heat of battle was cast aside 
and the young man from Massachusetts laid 
his hand upon the shoulder of his former 
Adversary and said that “this is the man 
we want for the No. 2 position in the Nation.” 
How fortunate it was that in his great wis- 
dom during the time when lesser minds 
would have entertained feelings of hostility 
the great John F. Kennedy had the vision 
to override some of his close advisers and 
bring about the nomination of L.B.J. as Vice 
President of the Nation. 

I believe that the record already estab- 
lished by our tall Texan, who is now the 
Tevered President of the United States, is 
such that he commends himself to people 
Of all political persuasions. We proudly look 
forward to his unanimous renomination by 
Our party and his overwhelming election by 
the people of the Nation in the coming No- 
vember. 

The victory which I predict for our party 
in November is based upon my conviction 
that the people of America recognize ‘real 
leadership when they see it. Our President 
has captured their approval with the forth- 
right positions that he has taken on so many 
of the problems and opportunities confront- 

our Government, 

Economy in government was one of the 
first principles enunciated after the Dallas 
experience. This was not new to the Demo- 
Cratic Party since we had adopted an econ- 
Omy plank in-every Democratic platform 
since the founding of our party. This prin- 
Ciple today is more alive than ever in our 

primarily because of the action and 
Assurances taken by our leader. Already 
reat savings are underway in every depart- 


ment ot our Government, Agencies are being 


Streamlined to meet the challenges of the 
day, but yet efficiency'is being increased, at 
less cost to the taxpayer than we have seen 
in many r 

This is all a part of the effort of our 
Party and its leaders to combat inflation 
and to guarantee as nearly as possible that 
the American laboring man will have his 
Purchasing power preserved. It is designed 
to destroy the threat of inflation to his social 
Security, savings, and other assets which he 
has built up for his retirement years. A 
direct benefit is being experienced by each 
American taxpayer because he is receiving 
more for his tax dollar. 

Tax revision and tax reductions were the 
Concept of the Democratic leadership in 
Washington. We have seen the promise of 
tax relief brought to reality during the pres- 
ent Congress. This tax relief will be a boon 
to the individual taxpayer in a direct way 
in that it lessens the amount that the Gov- 
ernment takes from his weekly paycheck. 
An even greater benefit will be derived by all 
Americans through business expansion, in- 
creased employment opportunities, higher 
Wages, more jobs, and many other ancillary 
benefits. It does not require the mind of 
& trained economist to understand the value 
of the Democratic tax revision legislation. 
Any citizen can see it daily in his own per- 
sonal life. 

In our own geographical area the economic 
life has been given a new boost through the 
recently enacted cotton legislation. Since 
the textile industry is the greatest employer 
ot people in North Carolina we had a par- 
ticularly stake in the deliberations 
Upon elimination of two-price cotton when 

measure was before the Congress, I can 
Say to you that it was Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Speaker Jonn W. McCormack who brought 
about the enactment of this legislation 
through their persuasion and logic addressed 
to Democratic Members of Congress through- 
ut the Nation, While many of us could see 
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no partisan issue involved in this basic eco- 
nomic problem, apparently our adversaries 
in the Republican Party were determined to 
make it such: It was a source of great dis- 
appointment to all of our people, regardless 
of their political affiliation, to find that only 
10 Republicans were willing to help solve 
this problem which was created through the 
machinations of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

The Republicans have frequently said to 
our textile people that they were the friends 
of the industry and the people employed in 
that industry. I say to you that even the 
most blindly partisan Republican who values 
his job in the textile industry should now 
understand that it is the Democratic Party 
which is interested in the preservation of 
his job and his earning power. 

The cotton farmer of the Southeast can 
look upon this legislation with a sense of 
appreciation equal to that of the textile 
worker. His markets have been diminishing 
because of the cheap imports of cotton textile 
products from all points of the compass. 
His domestic market has been further 
threatened becausé of the great inroads be- 
ing made by manmade fibers in our own 
country. Without enactment of the Demo- 
cratic cotton legislation it is my firm convic- 
tion that the cotton farmer in America 
would have been greatly injured in the 
future by the loss of his basic market. Had 
President Johnson and the Democratic 
Members of Congress not had the vision to 
see that this grossly inequitable two-price 
system was injurious to the welfare of all 
the Nation our cotton farmer would have a 
bleak outlook. I, therefore, appeal to the cot- 
ton farmer to evaluate his own personal 
interest and then make a decision as to 
whether it is our party or the Republican, 
Party which will best serve him in the days 
ahead 


A war on poverty has been declared. This 
administration is concerned with those peo- 
ple who are so poverty-stricken that they 
cannot educate their children, provide for 
their own hospitalization, or make prepara- 
tion for their older years. The byproducts 
of poverty are equally disturbing to those 
who have an honest desire to join in the 
battle which has been outlined by our Presi- 
dent. These byproducts are delinquency, 
violence, unrest, and even subversion. Our 
Nation cannot afford to take the risk of an 
enlargement of the problems which are a 
part of the poverty picture in our Nation, 

This poverty battle is carried on in many 
ways. There are direct approaches and in- 
direct approaches, Each of us must 
evaluate the proposals which are presented 
and in the exercise of our own best judg- 
ment support those ideas which will, in our 
judgment, best serve to eliminate hunger 
and want in this land of plenty. We will 
not all be expected to agree upon methods 
and practices, but I think that the very least 
that can be expected of any American is 
that he give serious consideration to the pro- 
posals that are made. We should not lose 
sight of the laudable goal outlined by the 
President when he said that we should make 
this land of ours a land of opportunity for 
those who, because of economic misfortune, 
have not been given the opportunities that 
have been enjoyed by the rest of us. 

These efforts in behalf of the people can- 
not be brought to a successful end simply 
by pronouncements from the White House. 
No one recognizes this more keenly than 
President Johnson. He realizes that he must 
have the support of all of the people of the 
Nation in bringing about a climate which 
will result in an acceptance by a democratic 
system of the basic principles which he sets 
forth. 

His zeal in appearing before countless types 
of audiences in recent months to present his 
program has been an inspiration to all of us. 
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It has been evidence of his dedication to the 
cause of making our Government serve the 
interests of all of the people, regardless of 
their economic station in life. 

As citizens of this free land we owe it to 
ourselves and to our fellow citizens to give 
our best thought and energies to making 
America great. To help fulfill these goals 
and to accomplish the mission of service to 
mankind which all of us should accept I 
respectfully urge that we can best do it 
through the Democratic Party.. We can unite 
upon the basic issues and move to victory 
in November. This victory in November of 
which I speak is not merely a partisan vic- 
tory, but a victory for all of the people which 
we can contemplate with accuracy will usher 
in another era of national accomplishment 
unparalleled in our history. 

The Democratic Party since the day that 
it was launched by Jefferson and Jackson 
has been the party of the people. It has be- 
come a symbol of States rights and indi- 
vidual freedom. In years of travail it could 
always be revived again by a return to the 
principles of Jefferson and Jackson. 

In times of depression, aggression, and war 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Harry Truman carried the Democratic Party 
banner ahead of the Nation and led us to 
victory over these threats to our survival. 
These great men of déstiny not only fought 
our domestic battles in a brilliant manner, 
but they laid down the foreign policy which 
was a roadblock to communism and other 
alien ideologies and implanted the love of 
freedom in the hearts and minds of people 
throughout the world. 

Their service was characteristic of the men 
who through the years have dedicated them- 
selves to the phil of Thomas Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson. Jefferson's philosophy 
of special privilege to none but equal oppor- 
tunity to all is still the fundamental precept 
of our party. Jefferson, as does President 
Johnson today, realized that to be a great 
political party worthy of the support of this 
then young Nation it must be one which 
would serve the best interests of all the peo- 
ple, and not just of the few. 

It was for that reason that he in his mag- 
nificent manner launched the Democratic 
Party as the party which would render the 
broader service which our Nation needed. 
He led our people to a better understanding 
of themselves and their part in a democratic 
system. He convinced the people, more 
brilliantly than any other leaders in the his- 
tory of our country, that with independence 
and freedom obligations fell upon their 
shoulders. The people responded by 
strengthening the democratic system in a/ 
way never before experienced. 

In 1828 a rough-and-ready individual who 
is a part of the history of Burke County 
came upon the national scene and carried 
the torch which had been lit by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. His colorful example challenged 
Americans throughout succeeding genera- 
tions to keep this torch ablaze. Andrew 
Jackson, the first log cabin frontier boy to 
become President of the United States, with- 
out the aid of political machines and great 
wealth, is one of the bright stars in the 
Democratic firmament, A native of North 
Carolina, a valiant warrior for the people, 
Andrew Jackson can well be revered by all 
of us who take such pride in our great po- 
litical party. 

Jefferson and Jackson loved and led the 
people of our Nation. They were concerned 
about the h and the poor. They gave 
to the people hope and dignity. They point- 
ed out to the people the paths 
which there could be an accomplishment of 
the hopes and ideals which brought about the 
founding of this Nation. They loved liberty 


preserve opportunity. 
a tomorrow which would offer hope and 
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promise to the childrén of their generation. 
They recognized their role in plotting the 
course of progress and power by this new 
Nation which they were honored to serve. 

Yes, you and I as Democrats have a grand 
heritage, a glorious past, and a bright fu- 
ture. We must never turn the wheels of 
progress back to the days of monopoly and 
vested interests. This party of ours must not 
turn the clock back in many other ways 
that are récommended to us by extremists of 
the right and of the left. 

The Democratic Party must move forward 
with courage and leadership because it is 
the principal vehicle available on which our 
people can ride to a greater tomorrow. We 
must rededicate ourselves today, as did Jef- 
ferson and Jackson, to human rights, prop- 
erty rights, and individual responsibility. 
We must preserve the liberty and the free- 
dom which has been given to us, and we win 
best do this by insisting upon adherence to 
the constitutional principles given to us 80 
magnificently by the Founding Fathers when 
they met in Philadelphia many years ago. 

We will, and can, move forward to a 
greater tomorrow under the leadership of 
uoge B. Johnson and the Democratic 

standard bearers of our Nation in the legis- 
lative and executive departments. We can 
accomplish this purpose only by ee e 
the right type of leadership. I express the 
confidence that we will do this as our party 
has done in the past. 


Here in North Carolina we have an equally « 


heavy role to play in seeing that our State 
government subscribes to the principles 
which I have mentioned. Our record of serv- 
ice in North Carolina through the Democratic 
Party has fully measured up to the responsi- 
bilities which have fallen upon us as the 
dominant political force in the Tar Heel 
State. I have every confidence that what- 
ever the outcome of the 1964 primary elec- 
tion the Democratic Party in Burke County 
and in North Carolina will have selected as 
nominees of our party men of vision, stature, 
character, and ability who will accomplish 
as far as they have the power, the worth- 
while dreams of all of our people. 

My friends, the Democratic Party is the 
party of the glorious past but even more it 
is the party with a brilliant future. This 
future is the future of all of our people. 
I commend you for your zeal in the cause 
of the party and urge upon you continued 
diligence as we go forward together trying to 
meet the goals which appeal to all Ameri- 
cans of good purpose. 

Thank you. 


Cabinet Member and Other Distinguished 
Government Officials To Honor Con- 
gressman T. A. Thompson in Lake 
Charles at Testimonal Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H, MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, Congressman T. A. THOMPSON, 
who so ably represents the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Louisiana, will be 
honored at a testimonial dinner at Lake 
Charles next Monday. 

The Honorable Stewart Udall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, will be the principal 
speaker. 
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It is no more than proper that Con- 
gressman THompson be so honored be- 
cause there is no man in the United 
States who has worked harder or longer 
in the interest of sportsmen, both in- 
dividually and with their-various orga- 
nizations. No man has done more here 
in Congress to promote and foster and 
protect our wildlife and natural re- 
sources. 

While it is true he serves on two very 
important and forceful committees, he 
nevertheless, by devotion and dedication, 
has used his membership on these com- 
mittees in such a way as to bring the un- 
ending gratitude of his fellow men who 
are interested in wildlife, sporting devel- 
opment, and our na l resources, It is 
certainly a fitting tribute that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and other distin- 
guished officials would so honor him in 
the largest city of his district, Lake 
Charles, La. 

Today's Times-Picayune had a very 
timely and excellent account by M’Fad- 
den Duffy in his “All Outdoors” column 
which explains in detail many of Con- 
gressman THOMmpson’s accomplishments 
in this field. 

The article is as follows: 

ALL Ovrpoors 
(By MFadden Duffy) 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
will be the principal speaker at a testi- 
monial dinner for Representative T. A. 
Tuompson which will held Monday, May 
18, at the National Guard Armory in Lake 
Charles, according to an announcement by 
Clyde B. Stephens, Lake Charles, chairman 
of the committee of citizens who are honor- 
ing Representative THOMPSON for his con- 
tributions to wildlife conservation. 

Stephens also revealed that Congressman 
James H. Morrison, Baton Rouge, will serve 
as master of ceremonies. 

One of the highlights of the testimonial 
will be presentation of a plague to Repre- 
sentative THOMPSON by the Louisiana Wild- 
life Federation in deep appreciation of his 
tireless efforts at a national level to bring 
about wise utilization of the country’s wild- 
life resources, and at the same time to assure 
perpetuation of all forms of wildlife. 

ABOUT THOMPSON 


Congressman THOMPSON, of Ville Platte, 
has represented the Seventh District since 
1952. The district is composed of the par- 
ishes of Acadia, Allen, Beauregard, Calcasieu, 
Cameron, Evangeline, Jeff Davis, and St. 
Landry. 

His contributions to the cause of wildlife 
have been made at a national level. He 
serves in Washington on the House Public 
Works Committee, the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, and is chairman of the 
important Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation. 

Tuompson’s foresight and intense interest 
in fisheries and wildlife conservation make 
him one of the outstanding figures in the 
conservation field today. It is for this 
reason that he is being honored by the 
Louisiana Wildlife Federation which con- 
sists of more than 80 sportsmen's clubs and 
leagues throughout Louisiana. 

Representative THOMPSON is recognized 
throughout the country as a man who sees 
the growing importance of wholesome, out- 
door recreation and the steps which must be 
taken to provide for the future. He feels 
this is particularly true in view of the fact 
that the population of the United States is 
expected to double in less than 40 years; 
and at the same time persons seeking out- 
door recreation in the form of fishing and 
hunting are expected to triple in that time. 
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VISIT IMPORTANT 


The visit of Stewart L. Udall to Louisiana 
is important to all sportsmen. We hope that 
the Secretary of the Interior will be able to 
remain over for an extra day so that he can 
personally visit areas of the State where out- 
door recreation and industry have been made 
compatible. 

Udall is the 27th Secretary of the Interior. 
Nominated by President Kennedy shortly 
after his reelection to a fourth term as Con- 
gressman from Arizona's Second District, he 
was sworn in January 20, 1961. 

Secretary Udall's Department has conser- 
vation responsibilities for programs dealing 
with fisheries and wildlife, as well as super- 
vision over national parks, the public lands, 
irrigation, and reclamation. The Department 
of the Interior markets all power produced 
at Federal hydroelectric dams, and super- 
vises the programs for American Indian 
tribes, the territorial peoples of Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, Samoa, and the Trust Terri- 
tory Islands of the Pacific. 

NEW BUREAU 


Of interest to sportsmen, during Secretary 
Udall’s tenure as Secretary of the Interior, 
a new Bureau of Outdoor Recreation has been 
established. Also, m December 1963, Presi- 
dent Johnson delegated to him sole policy- 
making responsibility over Federal petroleum 


programs. 

Under Udall’s guidance, the Department 
has increased its emphasis on science as the 
“modern midwife” of conservation, stressing 
the importance of such programs as saline 
water conversion, the harvesting of a fish 
protein concentrate from the high seas, and 
the harnessing of the tides at Passamaquoddy 
Bay in Maine. 

He described his book, “The Quiet Crisis,” 
published in late 1963, as “an attempt to 
outline the land and people story of our 
continent * * * dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that men must grasp completely the 
Telationship between human stewardship and 
the fullness of the American earth.” 

Through his writings and speeches the Sec- 
retary hag~indertaken the task of updating 
the conservation philosophy and conserva- 
tion B oti cians of the past for Americans in 
the sixties. 

Udall has represented his country on a tour 
of Russian hydropower installations. He 
also took part in a Cabinet economic mis- 
sion to Japan where he surprised and de- 
lighted the Japanese by a winter ascent of 
Mount Fujiyama. He participated in a World 
Conservation Conference in Nairobi, Kenya, 
followed by visits to several other African 
nations and a climb of Mount Kilimanjaro. 

SHRIMP SEASON 

Attention was called early this week to 
opening May 15 of the 60-day shrimp trawl- 
ing in inside waters. L. D. Young, Jr., direc- 
tor of the Louisiana Wild Life and Fisheries 
Commission, revealed that the inside waters 
trawling season will continue until July 15. 

Many of the regulations applying to com- 
mercial trawling also apply to sport trawling. 

trawls are those 16 feet or smaller. 
Night trawling is prohibited from 8 p.m. until 
4am. 

No trawl license is necessary for sport 
trawling, provided that the trawl length does 
not exceed 16 feet and that the shrimp taken 
are for bait or home consumption. In the 
case of sport trawling, the catch is limited 
to 100 pounds of shrimp per boat per day. 

Director Young said that strict enforce- 
ment of all regulations regarding trawling in 
inside waters would be carried out by agents 
of the Commission's enforcement division, 
utilizing seaplanes and boats. 

INSIDE WATERS 

We are almost constantly questioned at 
this time of the year by sportsmen and com- 
mercial folks what are inside waters?" They 
are all waters of the State shoreward of & 
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line commencing from the mouth of Sabine 
Pass in an easterly direction following the 
Offshore beaches to South Point on Marsh 
Island, thence in a direct line to Eugene 
Island lighthouse; then continuing in an 
easterly direction along the beaches to the 
West end of Isle Dernieres and then easterly 
along the beaches of Isle Dernieres, Wine Is- 
land and Timbalier Islands to the mouth of 
Bayou Lafourches; then eastward along the 
beaches of the mainland mass including 
Grand Isle and Grand Terre to the Missis- 
sippi Delta; and then along the shores of the 
Mississippi Delta, excluding the passes of the 
river to Bird Island; then in a northeasterly 
direction to and along the beaches of the 
Breton Island and Chandeleur Island com- 
Plex to the Mississippi State line. 
TURKEY KILL 

The 1964 spring wild turkey season re- 
sulted in a greater number of wild turkeys 
being bagged by hunters this past spring 
than in previous years. Preliminary reports 
from hunter success report cards reveal that 
the kill in the Florida parishes was about 
double that of the kill in northeast Louisiana. 

This longer season and bigger bag is a defi- 
nite tribute to efforts of the State wildlife 
and fisheries commission. We can remember 
the time when wild turkey hunting was 
Closed for several years. Strict enforcement 
and game management has put the wild 
turkey back on the list of game birds. In 
the past few years the season has been gradu- 
ally lengthened and the kill has been higher. 

This is‘not the result of the closed season 
but definitely due to present-day game man- 
agement practices. When it comes to game 
management, Louisiana has a “go-team.” 
The results speak for themselves. 


Mobile Trade Fairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE,OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day it was my privilege to participate in 
a most impressive luncheon honoring the 
Signing of a contract between the De- 
partment of Commerce and Mobile Trade 
Fairs, Inc., to increase the display of 
American made products in foreign ports 
all over the world. 

This unusual contract is the result of 
legislation sponsored by our very dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the Honorable HERBERT 
C. Bonner, chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

' Mr. Bonwner's legislation makes pos- 
Sible the program of financial and tech- 
nical assistance toward the development 
of Mobile Trade Fairs which will carry 
displays of American made products to 
all corners of the world. 

Mobile Trade Fairs, Inc., is a not-for- 
Profit organization established jointly by 
the American Export Lines-Isbrandtsen 
Lines, Farrell Lines, and Grace Lines. 
The organization’s executive director is 
Mr. C. H. Betjemann. 

Yesterday's impressive luncheon, at- 
tended by representatives of America's 
shipping industry, marked the beginning 
of a new concept of promoting American 
exports. 
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I should like at this time to include in 
the Recorp the remarks of Congressman 
Bonner delivered at this inspiring 
luncheon. 

Mr. Bonner’s remarks follow: 
REMARKS OF Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, CHAIR- 

MAN OF COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 

AND FISHERIES, AT A LUNCHEON HONORING 

MOBILE TRADE Fares, Inc., AT Caucus Room, 

CANNON Hovse OFFICE BUILDING, May 12, 

1964 

I consider—as did our late President Ken- 
nedy—that the Trade Expansion Act is the 
most important piece of leigslation affecting 
our economy. American business cannot 
remain satisfied entirely with the diet af- 
forded by domestic markets. Our products 
must be marketed and sold in the market 
places of the world in competition with for- 
eign products. 

Unfortunately there has*been an apathy 
and inertia on the part of the most substan- 
tial part of our manufacturing firms in at- 
tempting to sell their products abroad. De- 
spite the ceaseless efforts of the Department 
of Commerce in this field, the acceptance of 
the urgent essentiality of export expansion 
is being resisted by too large a part of our 
economy. The consequences of this resis- 
tance are alarming, because, without the in- 
creased movement of American goods to 
foreign markets, our economy cannot prop- 
erly grow and our adverse balance of inter- 
national payments cannot be corrected. Ex- 
port expansion is vital. 

It is distressing that approximtaely 90 per- 
cent of the manufacturing firms of this coun- 
try do not even attempt to market their 
goods abroad. This situation must be re- 
versed if the purposes of the Trade Expansion 
Act are to be achieved. For this reason, I was 
most anxious and pleased to sponsor and 
promote the passage of the Mobile Trade Fair 
Act, which I believe can itself become a most 
important legislative enactment. 

The resistance of a large part of American 
business to enter the export field is explained 
by a number of factors. First of all, many 
companies have considered the domestic mar- 
ket to afford sufficient opportunities. Sec- 
ondly, many small, medium, and even large 
size companies are fearful of foreign trade, 
which they consider a complete mystery. It 
is in connection with this latter point—in 
dispelling this mystery—that American-flag 
steamship companies can perform a most 
worthwhile public service, while at the same 
time promoting their own interests. 

Certainly, there is no other segment of our 
economy which has as much collective experi- 


ence in foreign trade as our American mer- 


chant marine. Together, the American- flag 
steamship companies have thousands of em- 
ployees and agents in every major market of 
the free world. Our fine American-flag ves- 
sels serve every major foreign port on a reg- 
ular and frequent basis. This experience 
and service can be made available to all pro- 
spective American exporters—and this is 
what Mobile Trade Fairs, Inc., proposes to do. 
Under the Mobile Trade Fair program, 
American-flag steamship companies would 
exhibit the products of American companies 
in the major foreign ports and commercial 
centers at a nominal cost to the exhibiters. 
Actually, the exhibits will be carried by the 
steamship companies without any cost to 
the exhibiter, and the program will be con- 
ducted as a nonprofit venture. Mobile Trade 
Fairs, Inc., is in an ideal position to remove 
the mysteries which confound our potential 
American exporters. It will assist the ex- 
porter in any problem which may seem to 
exist, and will prove to him I am told—that 
there is basically no difference and no more 
difficulty in doing business in Istanbul or 
Capetown than there is in Raleigh, N.C. 
This is no idle scheme. Its possibilities 
are unlimited, and its success has been 
proven by Isbrandtsen Co., which conducted 
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four mobile trade fairs in 1961, in connec- 
tion with its round-the-world service. Is- 
brandtsen's trade fairs resulted in the Amer- 
ican firms which exhibited obtaining ap- 
proximately $1 million in foreign sales, and 
the company was awarded the President's E 
for Export, in the first presentation of that 
award. 

The results of the Isbrandtsen Mobile 
Trade Fair proved that American-made 
products are competitive in foreign markets. 
In many cases they are preferred. It is ob- 
vious to me that when American steamship 
companies assist an American exporter in 
establishing a market for his products 
abroad, they will gain a customer. This is 
definitely a two-way street. The program 
of Mobile Trade Fair, Inc., is the most posi- 
tive step, I know of, for not only promoting 
our Export Expansion program but, at the 
same time. for promoting and fostering the 
American merchant marine. 

I am delighted to have had a part in the 
passage of the Mobile Trade Fair Act, and 
I am most pleased that Mobile Trade Fairs, 
Inc., has now entered into a formal con- 
tract with the Department of Commerce 
under that act to carry forward its program. 
It is a great personal pleasure to see the 
act being implemented. I look forward with 
unlimited anticipation and enthusiasm to 
the results which this program will achieve. 

American steamship companies have a 
critical role to fill in our export expansion 
program. They must be prepared to assume 
the obligations of being an instrument of 
our foreign commerce. I applaud the tre- 
mendous step forward that is now being 
taken by Mobile Trade Fairs, Inc., and its 
steamship company participants, American 
Export Isbrandtsen Lines, Farrell Lines and 
Grace Line. I also commend the other par- 
ticipants in this nonprofit and public-spirited 
venture, the Insurance Company of North 
America, and the banking institutions which 
are participating. 

It is my sincere hope—and indeed my ex- 
pectation—that this will soon be 
embraced by all American-flag steamship 
companies, and that it will become the 
unanimous effort of the American merchant 
marine. 


The Cyprus Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, Many organizations interested in 
world peace and aroused at the denial 
of the democratic ideal to the Island of 
Cyprus, met in Washington, D.C., on 
March 16, 1964, at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel to exchange views on this ques- 
tion. The highlight of this meeting was 
& speech delivered to the gathering by 
Mr. George C. Vournas. 

Mr. Vournas, a farmer and lawyer of 
40 years standing in the District of Co- 
lumbia bar, is quite familiar with the 
area and background under investiga- 
tion, having served with the USAFIM, 
with headquarters in Cairo, during the 
last war. He was commissioned as cap- 
tain and assigned to OSS, and was sep- 
arated from the service with the rank of 
major. He has visited Greece and the 
Middle East often, his last trip in Feb- 
ruary 1964. 
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Because of the great interest this mat- 
ter, at the present time, I would like to 
have my colleagues share in the remarks 
of Mr. Vournas, which follow: 

THe CYPRUS QUESTION 

has been Greek from time im- 
memorial. It has been inhabited by Greeks 
longer than the Greek mainland—even long- 
er than the cities of Athens and Sparta. 
Greek culture was in full bloom in Cyprus 
long before the famed Sparta of Lycourgos 
came into being. The island was known as 
the “Isle of Aphrodite.“ and no matter where 
the archaeologist applies hts spade today, he 
will find evidence of its Greek past and 
culture. 

Times and fortunes changed. The island 
acquired alien masters—the last one being 
the Turkish Sultanate, which was succeeded 
by the British in 1878. Foreign masters and 
alien occupations notwithstanding, 
never lost its Greek character or identity. 

Of course, there is a Turkish minority in 
the island—17.6 percent—which could hardly 
be happy with equality, which would mean 
a reduced status and prerogatives.” The task 
of readjustment is not an easy one, especially 
when we bear in mind that the Turkish 
minority, even under British rule, has been 
the recipient of preferential treatment in 
harmony with the well-known and time- 
tested principle of “divide and rue,” em- 
ployed by all foreign masters. 

The Greek population of the island—dis- 
illusioned that British promises of- freedom, 
repeated times without number, at operating 
levels during the war, were honored in 
breach rather than performance—broke out 
in revolt to secure either self-determination 
or “enossis” (union) with Greece. The strug- 
gle lasted many years, in the course of which 
Makarios, the Greek ethnarch, was exiled. 
His exile, however, intensified rather than 
diminished the struggle, and the British, hav- 
ing concluded that they could no longer 
maintain their foothold on the island by 
force, rescinded Makarios’ exile and used 
“negotiation” in lieu of armor, ending with 
the London and Zurich agreements. Under 
these agreements—im: on Cyprus— 
Great Britain retained the right to maintain 
military bases on the island, time unspeci- 
fied, which means in “perpetuity”; Turkey 
and Greece obtained the right to station 
troops on the island, and such rights and 
privileges were written in the constitution 
for the Turkish minority, as to make it the 
de facto ruler of the island. To mention 
a few: Representation in the island legisla- 
ture was fixed at the arbitrary percentage of 
70 percent Greek, 30 percent Turkish instead 
of the population ratio of 83 to 17 percent; 
the ratio of civil servants was fixed at 70 to 
30 percent; the army at 60 to 40, and power 
was vested in the Turkish Vice President to 
veto any act of the Legislature or Govern- 
ment in matters of taxation, security and 
foreign affairs. 

Archbishop Makarios, the elected President 


ning. After 3 years of frustration, he pro- 
posed a number of i constitutional amend- 
ments, the principal ones being the elimina- 
tion of the Vice Presidential veto; the elec- 
tion of a unified Legislature; the establish- 
ment of unified administration of Justice; the 
establishment of unified municipalities and 
the participation of each ethnic group in the 
civil services and the armed forces in strict 
conformity to the population ratio. 

The proposed amendments were handed to 
the leaders of the Turkish community on 
November 30, 1963, and a copy was forwarded 
as a matter of courtesy to the Government 
of Turkey. As soon as Ankara received the 
text, the Turkish radio and press commenced 
a systematic campaign, using the big lie” 
technique developed by the late Goebbels in 
order to drive the local Turks to provoke in- 
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cidents justifying their threatened military 
intervention. The first incident was not long 
in coming. On the 2ist day of December 
1963, at 2:30 pm., an armed group of Turkish 
Cypriots refused to stop when ordered to do 
so by a police patrol. Their refusal and the 
opening of fire on the police constituted the 
signal of the long-planned revolt of the Turk- 
ish element in Nicosia. The police returned 
the fire) Fighting spread in Nicosia and the 
suburbs with casualties on both sides—in- 
cluding innocent people, women and chil- 
dren. It is still going on, and presumably 
will continue until such time as the Gov- 
ernment of Cyprus ls successful in disarm- 
ing all groups and in enforcing law and 
order. 

Both Great Britain and the Government of 
Cyprus have appealed to the United Nations, 
the Security Council of which, after due de- 
liberation, resolved to establish a peace force 
on the island and appoint an acceptable 
mediator. Neither item, however, can pro- 
vide a lasting solution. 

In the middle fifties, while the revolt of 
the Greeks was in progress and their bat- 
tlecry was Enossis, the Turks, by way of 
counteraction, cried “Partition.” It was not 
& serious proposal, for the reason that there 
is not a county, a city, or a village on the en- 
tire island where the Turkish element pre- 
dominates. Then the official Turkish posi- 
tion shifted to national security grounds. 
They argued that an independent Cyprus or 
a Cyprus under Greece would constitute a 
menace to Turkish security. “How could 
Cyprus, lying 48 miles distant from the Turk- 
ish coast, constitute a menace to Turkish 
security,” one might reasonably ask, “while 
the Islands of Cos and Rhodes, whose dis- 
tance from the Turkish mainland is meas- 
ured in yards, do not?“ Then came the 
statement of Prime Minister Inonu of Tur- 
key that the “Turks may live beside the 
Greeks, but not under them.” Yet, Turks 
in much greater percentages live under the 
Greeks on the Island of Rhodes and in west- 
ern Thrace. 

What is the solution to the problem of 
Cyprus? The one and only solution which 
might bring peace to Cyprus and restore 
fairly tolerable relations between Greece 
and Turkey would be the repatriation of 
the Turkish minority to Asia Minor. It will 
be recalled that in the middle twenties more 
than 2 million Greeks were expelled from 
Asia Minor by the Turks, of whom more than 
one and a half million were settled in 
Greece. They were expelled from an area 
which had been their ancestral home from 
time immemorial, and the only things they 
took with them were whatever clothes they 
happened to be wearing at the time. Most 
certainly, the orderly repatriation of less 
than 100,000 Turks will present no insur- 
mountable task—especially since the popu- 
lation density in Turkey is 79.6 per square 
mile as against 135.6 in Cyprus and 1545 
in Greece. That fairminded people have 
been thinking along this line becomes evi- 
dent from an article which was contributed 
in the New York Times on March 3, 1964, 
by Mr. A. N. Spanel, chairman of the Inter- 
national Latex Corp. The plan is similar 
to the one offered by the historian, Harold 
Toynbee, minus the suggested concessions to 
Turkey which would be as inequitable as 
they would be politically unreallzable. Mr. 
Toynbee seems to forget that Greece’s popu- 
lation density is twice that of Turkey, and 
of all the land only less than a quarter is 
cultivable, 

“Only a permanent solution can insure 
the future of Cyprus and remove the danger 
of intercommunal strife and terror on the 
island, and quench the sparking of a pos- 
sible war between Greece and Turkey which 
may spread into a much larger conflagra- 
tion,” says Mr. Eliahu Ben-Horin. 

“There are those who have suggested the 
separation of the two incompatible Cypriot 
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communities—the Greek majority and the 
Turkish minority—by partitioning the 
island; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
partition would work in this case—and not 
alone because of the determined opposition 
of the Greek-Cypriot majority which act- 
ually controls the Government. For if the 
island is cut in two, the chances of the Re- 
public of Cyprus ever developing into a 
viable state would greatly diminish, More- 
over, the Turkish-Cypriot community is not 
concentrated geographically but spread all 
over the island. Partition of Cyprus would 
therefore entail considerable internal migra- 
tion and settlement. -Let us therefore con- 
sider another solution: 

“(a) The establishment of an Interna- 
tional Commission to appraise the full value 
of all real estate, goods, business enterprises 
and established professional practices such 
as medical, dental, legal, etc. that are now 
owned by Turkish-Cypriotes; permitting the 
government of Cyprus to buy all these prop- 
erties for their appraised cash values. Then, 

“(b) The prompt resettlement of the 100,- 
000 Turkish minority people in Turkey. 

“To be sure, this is a radical step, but no 
less a constructive one. It offers not merely 
a temporary expedient but a lasting solution. 
Indeed, a much greater and deeper conflict 
between Greece and Turkey was once before 
successfully resolved in this very fashion. 
After World War I, over 2 million Greeks and 
Turks were transferred and resettled in an 
exchange of populations. It has had a most 
beneficial effect on the relations between the 
two countries and peoples. Fortunately, to 
achieve similar results in the case of Cyprus 
100,000 people would be moved, not 2 million. 

“At the moment, passions run on 
both sides, creating a hostile atmosphere for 
appeals to reason; but emotionalism cannot 
be permitted to govern explosive political - 
situations. When the problem of Cyprus is 
considered soberly on its merits, we believe 
the following conclusions will be clear: 

“(1) Turkey is Interested, no less than 
Greece and the Western democracies in peace 
and stabilization in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, (2) With Cyprus now an independ- 
ent nation, Turkey would have no valid rea- 
sons—political, economic, or strategic—to 
oppose a Greek-populated Cyprus, (3) Tur- 
key has more than enough room to absorb 
the 100,000 Turkish Cypriotes. (4) The lat- 
ter would find a new life among their own 
people and better economic, cultural, and 
moral conditions, with more security, than 
they now enjoy on Cyprus. (5) The sizable 
financial investment in their resettlement— 
which would have to come from interna- 
tional sources—will bolster Turkey's econ- 
omy. A 

“Cyprus would be the gainer from this 
solution as would the NATO partners, Greece 
and Turkey * * as would the free world 
at peace. 

“It is time for a bold attempt to defuse 
the Cyprus time bomb charged with so much 
that is sinister.” 

A similar view was advanced by Walter 
Lippmann, the dean of American commenta- 
tors, in a column published in the Washing- 
ton Post on March 12, 1964. 

The Cyprus crisis, like the Cuban one of 2 
years ago, may prove to be a blessing in dis- 
guise. Just as the atmosphere was clarified 
after a perilous confrontation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union over 
Cuba, and a relaxation of tension’ ensued, 
so the Cyprus question may provide the 
climate for a reexamination and reevaluation 
of US. policies with regard to all regional 
pira including NATO, and its southern 


The extension of the perimeter of U.S. 
defense to Greek waters which coid war 
mythology has presented as "saving Greece 
from international communism” has been 
so successfully ballyhooed that the “Tru- 
man doctrine” folklore, in less than 20 years 
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has been elevated to the Washington never 
told a lle“ and the cherry-tree legend. Yet, 
Moscow's reaction to it was mild by Kremlin 
Standards, Stalin, the Kremlin tyrant, 
either because he felt secure after his agree- 
ment with Churchill defining their respec- 
tive spheres in exact percentages (Greece, 
90 percent British, 10 percent Russian; 
Rumania, 90 percent Russian, 10 percent 
British), as Mr. Churchill reports it on page 
227 of his volume, “Triumph and Tragedy,” 
or because he thought American substitution 
for British interest would undermine Titos 
influence with that part of the resistance 
Movement that challenged the British in 
Greece with resort to arms, appeared to be 
reconciled to American presence in the area. 

When, however, American aid was ex- 
tended to Turkey, a nation having a common 
frontier with the Soviet Union, the Kremlin 

e alarmed. What followed is history. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
4nd Bulgaria—nations occupying politically 
and economically a midstation, being eco- 
nomically neither capitalist nor Communist, 
Were taken over by their Communist parties 
and are now known as Peoples Democ- 
Tacies,” 

The Greeks, who welcomed American pres- 
ence in their area with open arms, were baf- 

to say the least, by U.S. generosity to 

key, an enemy nation during the Frst 
World War and a neutral with profitable 
Commercial dealings with Hitler during the 
second. 

In disappointment and sorrow they ob- 
Served that Turkey was given $2 for each 
$1 they received in aid to rebuild their 
war-ravaged economy, presumably as rent 
for U.S. military bases on Turkish soil—un- 
Necessary bases to their way of thinking, or 
less valuable in terms of geopolitics than the 
innumerable islands and an entire archi- 
Delago which Greece placed at the disposal of 

cle Sam. With the passing of the years 
the conclusion was forced upon them that 

S. policies, too—like the policies of other 

t powers—haye no permanent friends or 
enemies just permanent interests. Hence, 
usionment. Continued U.S, presence in 
Turkey will be a constant irritant, vested 
With explosive potential, in the relations of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. As 
the Honorable Warner Morse, Senator from 
on, stated in the U.S, Senate on March 4, 
1964, “The world has moved beyond World 
War TT. It is beginning to move beyond the 
Cold war. When are the foreign and military 
Policies of the United States going to move 
d World War II and the cold war? 
en will the United States develop a for- 
eign and defense policy that will recognize 
that every event everywhere is not vital to us, 
and that even if it were, we could not put out 
enough money and manpower to control all 
those events? * * * That is the foreign pol- 
icy challenge that faces this administration. 
It is the challenge for a post-cold-war, mis- 
Sile-age international policy. It must take 
into account the breakup of the two domi- 
Rant world blocs, and the technological 
changes that have bypassed the need for far- 
ung bases of the kind that were once needed 
carry conventional war to two continents 
Outside the Western Hemisphere.” 


Rabbi Eisendrath and the School Prayer 


Decision 
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HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er. Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, presi- 
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dent of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations testified today before the 
House Judiciary Committee in support 
of the Supreme Court school prayer de- 
cisions. Rabbi Eisendrath's eloquent 
statement deserves to be read by all of 
us. I urge my colleagues to consider the 
following statement: 
TESTIMONY OF RABBI MAURICE N. EISENDRATH, 
House Jupictiaky COMMITTEE HEARINGS, 
May 13, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Rabbi Maurice 
N. Eisendrath. I am president of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, the cen- 
tral body of 650 reform synagogues through- 
out the United States. Our membership 
represents approximately 1 million persons. 
The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions is one of the oldest national Jewish or- 
ganizations on the American scene. It was 
founded in 1873 and in less than a decade 
we will be enjoying our centennial celebra- 
tion in this blessed land. From its inception 
to this most crucial moment, a profound 
commitment to the separation of church and 
state has animated my organization. In my 
opinion, American Judaism—and all other 
faiths, as well—fiourished in this free land 
precisely because here, as nowhere before in 
the history of the world, church and state 
were clearly separated. 

Jews were the first to fight a war for re- 
ligious liberty; our holiday of Chanuko is a 
testimony to man's sacred right to worship 
his God in his own way. Throughout his- 
tory, Jews have characteristically been vic- 
tims of such tyranny. I do not suggest that 
the Jewish Bible or Jewish theology enjoins 
us to separation of church and state. Rather, 
I believe that the totality of Jewish history 
is a devastatingly powerful t for 
church-state separation. No matter what the 
land or the era, when any religious group 
was able to control the state, Jews were not 
tree. 

We have been, throughout the centuries, 
living—and often dying—evidence of the 
persecution which flowed wherever church 
and state leagued together to extirpate 
heresy and to compel orthodoxy of belief. 
Ostensibly in the name of God, religion and 
the church, Jewish blood was spilled by the 
Crusaders, by the Inquisition, by the Rus- 
sian mobs incited to pogroms by czayist 
priests. Jews have been invariably abused 
and hounded and discriminated against 
whenever the state became an engine of re- 
ligious coercion, no matter which religion 
commanded. It is no surprise, then, that 
American Jews are sensitive to the need of 
a strict policy of separation of church and 
state; for we believe that the freedom and 
security of American Jewry is rooted in the 
blessings of the first amendment, which 
guarantees religious liberty to all. 

I came here today to give voice to a deep 
conviction that the constitutional amend- 
ment which is before you, however well- 
intentioned the motivations of its sponsors 
and however noble the objectives contem- 
plated, represents a dangerous experiment 
upon American liberties, If adopted, it will 
begin an irreversible process which will re- 
sult in an unraveling of the historic fabric 
of the Bill of Rights. It would, I suggest, 
earn for this Congress the opprobrium of 
history as the group of lawmakers who pre- 
sided over the liquidation of a fundamental 
American principle which sheltered the re- 
ligious liberty of the people for 180 years. 

It is too late in this hearing for a rehearsal 
of the many potent arguments which have 
been brought to bear by distinguished per- 
sons of all faiths who have stood here in 
opposition to tampering with the Bill of 
Rights. I should like here merely to itali- 
cize three points which I regard as of utmost 
significance: 

1. The Supreme Court has not ruled out 
prayer, God, Bible reading, or religious de- 
votions. It has merely reminded us that 
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religious Instruction and devotion belong In 
the church, the synagogue, and the home— 
and not in the public school. Prayer must 
come from the heart and not from the school 
board. The late President Kennedy cor- 
rectly saw the Court's decision as a challenge 
to all of us to strengthen prayer and religious 
education in our homes and places of wor- 
ship. The worst thing that could happen to 
the churches and synagogues would be to 
undermine their sacred role and their in- 
tegrity by developing in the public schools 
an American public school religion which 
would consist of a set of meaningless, wa- 
tered-down, nonsectarian platitudes. As 
Santayana. has said, religion in general is 
nothing. What America needs is authentic 
religious belief and action, which can be 
transmitted wholly and meaningfully only 
by each religious group in its own unique 
way. To be meaningful, religion must be 
taught in its full integrity, within the emo- 
tional and spiritual context of a particular 
faith, with its own regimen of ceremonies 
and practices. And this cannot be done in 
the public schools. Furthermore, religion 
in public education merely divides the chil- 
dren, creates the real conflicts with the 
teachings of the home, all the while degrad- 
ing religion by reducing it to a routine and 
vapid (or mechanical) exercise, 

2. It is said that the proposed amendment 
would provide for “voluntary” prayers and 
devotions in the schools. The truth is that 
there is nothing voluntary whatever about 
a class of youngsters engaging in prayer or 
Bible reading in school. Such devotions do 
not stem spontaneously and simultaneously 
in the hearts of all the students, but flow 
very obviously from the direction of the 
teacher and the school officials. The amend- 
ment speaks of voluntary participation, but 
it would lead inevitably to involuntary ac- 
tion, 

Nothing in the Supreme Court decisions 
on prayer in the schools prevents truly vol- 
untary private prayer by a public school 
student. The Constitution need not be 
amended to achieve such an objective for 
any individual student seeking to exercise 
his freedom of religion in a personal, con- 
scientious manner. The first amendment 
guarantees his right to do so, and the Court 
decisions reinforce his right. However, the 


votions under the authority of a teacher, 
school and law, to the end that the 


nominate such evocations as “voluntary,” 
but that will not and cannot make it 80. 
Because of the religious incapacity of young 
children, we would, with these amendments, 
“organize” his religious conscience for him. 
We will call a weed a rose, but it will still be 
just a weed. 

3. It is said that public opinion seems to 
favor a constitutional amendment. No 
doubt each of you has received much mail in 
favor of rewriting the Constitution. But, if 
I may say so, the responsibility of the legis- 
lator is the weighing of conscience and 
principle and not the weighing of mail. The 
prophet said, “Thou art the man.” He did 
not say, thou art the clerk, or the machine, 
to register the Gallup poll. If the founda- 
tions of the Constitution were to bow to the 
wind of whatever popular passion stirs each 
generation, the entire Bill of Rights would 
already be a relic of history. We knew a 
dark period in recent American history when 
millions of Americans were impatient with 
due process of law, suspicious of the 5th 
amendment and contemptuous of the right 
of dissent, There are millions of Americans 
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today who might be quite happy to see a 
constitutional amendment in order to strike 
at the Supreme Court's decisions on racial 
equality. The fundamental liberties of an 
American are not subject to majority vote. 
My human rights and yours are not depend- 
ent upon the whim of any majority. This is 
precisely why we have a Bill of Rights. 

Religion by definition, certainly as we have 
defined it in America, is one dimension of 
life which is not subject either to the po- 
litical process or to majority and minority 
considerations. The Founding Fathers de- 
termined that the United States would bea 
secular state, meaning thereby that the in- 
stituion of religion and Government would 
be separate. Why? Because religion is a 
personal matter between every man and his 
God, and a man's conscience is violated when 
his religion becomes a matter of public con- 
cern. Because religion, as Madison stated, 
“flourishes in greater purity without than 
with the aid of government.” Because a 
religion which in any way is depedent on the 
state for its sanctions inevitably becomes 
dependent on the state for its values. When 
the highest values of religion become co- 
terminous with the highest values of the 
state, two deleterious consequences develop: 
(a) religious institutions lose their sense of 
independent moral judgment and dissipate 
their capacity to criticize society and state; 
and (b) religious groups are tempted to use 
the state to pursue their own sectarian ob- 
jectives. 

Shall we make of the Constitution a some- 
time thing, a chameleon to be colored in 
anew by the transitory passions and preju- 
dices of each generation? There is no surer 
way to undermine the foundations of re- 
spect for law, of respect for the Supreme 
Court and of reverence for the Constitution. 
There is no better way to make of our sacred 
Constitution a reckless plaything for itin- 


God's work lies all about us to be done. It 
lies in the winning of human equality, the 
elimination of poverty and war. I cannot 
believe that God requires the imposition of 
rote prayers upon a captive audience of chil- 
dren in a public school. 

One of the real dangers is the growing 
tendency to use the name of God in so ubiq- 


of the first amendment precisely because we 
want religion. If we were truly secularists, 
we would encourage such things as non- 
denominational prayer in the public schools 
as a tool by which to make life and faith 
less sacred, less passionate. It would help 
us “worship false gods who, like pagan 
deities of old, demand of their subjects words 
without deeds, conformance without per- 
formance, body without soul.” 

Let us not make a scapegoat of the public 
schools, Let not religious groups place the 
blame for low moral standards on the public 
schools, when these standards have developed 
during the very period of greatest expansion 
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and burgeoning of religion in American his- 
tory. Let us not make of our public schools 
a vicarious atonement upon whom we shall 
heap responsibility for our own shortcomings 
and our own failures to perfect ourselves and 
our fellow men. And let us not indulge in 
hypocrisy by pretending, as even a distin- 
guished clergyman has done in testimony to 
this committee, that invocation of the phrase, 
“In God we trust,” would advance either re- 
ligion or morality. To believe that is to yield 
to magic and superstition. Have the words, 
“In God we trust,” on our coins truly elevated 
American morality? To me, it verges closer 
to blasphemy than to genuine religion. If 
we plastered stickers proclaiming, “In God 
we trust,“ on all public buildings and recited 
it hourly in every public school, would we 
be saved? 

This present controversy can only serve to 
divert religion from its primary task—the 
creation of God’s Kingdom for all men here 
on earth. Precisely because religion has such 
high status, there is a tendency to equate re- 
ligion with everything good. Unfortunately, 
history does not warrant such a blanket as- 
sumption. In the past, in the name of re- 
ligion, and with the authority of the state, 
men have perpetrated heinous crimes against 
humanity. In the present, in the name of 
religion, and ostensibly for the good of the 
state, some American citizens are impugning 
the religious sincerity of those who disagree 
with them. The polarization of religion as 
the embodiment of all good and of atheism 
as the embodiment of all evil intensifies the 
omnipresent danger of judging men by what 
they say they believe instead of what they 
do. 


Religion can retain its integrity only when 
it remains unencumbered by entangling 
alliances with any of the social, economic, or 
political instruments of society; only when it 
knows how to distinguish between God and 
country; only when it seeks to judge the 
world that is finite from the perspective of 
Him who is infinite. 

We urge this committee not to initiate 
any action which would deprive religion of 
its integrity and democracy of its vitality. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recordo at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p, 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
15 credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Dedication of Conrad L. Wirth Hall and 
Stephen Mather Training Center at 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Friday, April 17, it was my pleasure to 
attend the dedication of the Stephen T. 
Mather Interpretive Training and Re- 
search Center at Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
The center has been established on the 
campus of the former Storer College and 
is named for the first Director of the 
National Park Service. 

Personnel of the Park Service will be 
trained here to carry out programs for 
public benefit and enjoyment throughout 
the national park system. The develop- 
ment of the center was for years a major 
Objective of the recently retired Director 
of the National Park Service, Conrad L. 
Wirth, and on this same day the prin- 
cipal building of the center was dedicated 
in his honor. 

Participating in this event were the 
Members of the Harpers Ferry High 
School Band, Miss Camille P. Elias of the 
National Park Service, and the Reverend 
Clarence W. Cranford, pastor of the 
SAAT, Baptist Church of Washington, 
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The Honorable George B. Hartzog, Jr., 
Director of the National Park Serivee 
served as master of ceremonies and Rus- 
sell K. Grater, supervisor of the Mather 
Training Center, welcomed the visitors to 
the dedication. 7 

Trustees of the former Storer College 
Present on this occasion were Dr. Cran- 
ford, Dr. Madison S. Briscoe, Mrs. Mary 
P. Dyson, Mr. William D. Johnson, Mr. 
Jesse W. Lewis, Mr. Bradley D. Nash, 
and Mr. John W. Newcomer. Several 
Members of the Secretary's Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Monuments, 
and Historic Sites were in attendance: 
Mr. Harold P. Fabian, Chairman of the 
Board; Dr. Edward B. Danson, Jr., direc- 
tor of the Museum of Arizona; Mr. Paul 
L. Phillips, president of the United 
Papermakers & Paperworkers; Dr. 
Robert L. Stearns; Mr. Sigurd Olson; and 
Mr. Frank E. Masland, Jr., a member 
emeritus. 

Introduced were the following distin- 
Buished guests: the Honorable Ken 
Hechler, U.S. House of Representatives; 
the Honorable Thorton W. Weld, West 
Virginia House of Delegates; the Honor- 
able Tom Floss, Virginia House of Dele- 
gates; Dr. Oliver S. Ikenberry, president 
of Shepherd College; the Honorable Mel- 
ville B. Grosvenor, president of the Na- 
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tional Geographic Society; Dr. Thomas 
Henderson, president of the Virginia 
Union College; the Honorable Gilbert E. 
Perry, mayor of the town of Harpers 
Ferry; the Honorable Eivind Scoyen, 
former Associate Director of the Park 
Service; and the Honorable Lewis 
Nichols, former mayor of Harpers Ferry. 

Also attending the ceremonies were: 
Mr. Charles Van Horn, regional manager 
of passenger sales of the B & O Railroad; 
Mr. Freeman Tilden, author; Mr. Mar- 
ling J. Ankeny, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines; Mr. Clayton Anderson, Assistant 
Chief in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment; Mr. Lewis S. Flagg, III, Associate 
Solicitor in the Interior Department; Mr. 
William I. Palmer, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation; and Mr. Elwood 
Ashey, consultant with the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. President, the dedication of the 
Mather Training Center and of Wirth 
Hall brought about a fulfillment of the 
dreams of many men. I have been in- 
tensely interested in the project in all of 
its stages including the acquisition of 
Storer College. 

The dedication address of the Stephen 
T. Mather Interpretive Training and Re- 
search Center was given by the Honor- 
able D. Otis Beasley, Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary, Department of the In- 
terior. Mr. Beasley told of the work of 
the National Park Service and indicated 
that the Mather Training Center would 
carry on the traditions established by 
its namesake and by “Connie” Wirth. 

A response to the dedication was made 
by Mr. Edward McPherson, son-in-law 
of the late Stephen T. Mather. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson expressed the gratitude of his 
family for the honor bestowed on them 
and spoke of how deeply touched would 
be the founder of the Park Service if he 
were there that day. McPherson also 
said that Mather would have completely 
endorsed the idea of the training pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, the dedication of the 
Conrad L. Wirth Hall was of particular 
interest to me since I have worked closely 
with Mr. Wirth for years and others who 
were associated with the creation and 
development of the Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Historical Park. He resigned a few 
months ago as the Park Service Director 
after a long and notable career and has 
been succeeded by George Hartzog, a 
competent director who comes from field 
service to this position. 

Regional Director of the Northeast Re- 
gion of the Park Service, Ronald F. Lee, 
gave the dedication address of the Wirth 
Hall. He commented on the historical 
significance of the Harpers Ferry area 
and of the role “Connie” Wirth has had 
in the development of the National Park 
Service. 

In response, Mr. Wirth spoke of his 
years of work in the Park Service and his 


feelings toward the new Training Center. 

He praised the ideas for which Stephen 

Mather worked and of his own hopes for 

the Park Service of the future. 

Mr. President, T ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the remarks of Mr. Beasley, 
Mr. Lee, and Mr. Wirth, which were de- 
livered on this occasion, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY D. Orts BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
STEPHEN T. MATHER INTERPRETIVE TRAIN- 
ING AND RESEARCH CENTER, HARPERS FERRY, 
W. Va. 

The most recent National Park Service 
function I attended was the conference in 
Yosemite National Park, last October. It 
was at that conference that the appointment 
of George Hartzog, as the new Director of the 
Service was announced by Secretary Udall. 

One of the most impressive things that 
George Hartzog said in his acceptance speech 
at that time was that interpretation will 
very possibly become the most important 
single function of the National Park Service. 

“Interpretation” as used in the Service's 
public-minded program has a special—even 
exclusive—meaning. The key to under- 
standing the meaning of this term “inter- 
pretation,” is the word enjoyment. The nat- 
ural, historical, and recreational areas of 
the National Park Service were established 
in order that thelr resources might be en- 
joyed by all the people. 

Many activities are included in the opera- 
tion of a national park: conservation of the 
resources, protection of visitors, mainte- 
nance and construction, research, land ac- 
quisition, planning, and many others. Yet, 
all of these activities are, in a sense, inci- 
dental to people's enjoyment of the parks. 

From the inception of the park movement, 
park people belleved that enjoyment was 
largely dependent upon understanding. The 
fact that George Washington slept in a cer- 
tain bullding—and there are an amazing 
number of buildings George Washington 
is supposed to have slept In—makes that 
structure of historical importance only if 
people know who George Washington was. 

Within sight of where we sit today, we 
can see John Brown’s fort, That building 
would have little importance if visitors did 
not know anything about John Brown or his 
impact upon our national history. 

The same need for knowledge is evident 
in regard to natural features, It was to in- 
struct people in the meaning of nature that 
the interpretation movement had its begin- 
nings. At first park visitors were taken on 
nature walks. Trees, birds, flowers, and rock 
formations were identified and pointed out. 
In a modest way, the opportunity was pro- 
vided for those who wished it. 
called nature guiding. 

The idea spread quickly, and as it the 
case with all good ideas, it evolved and de- 
veloped over the years. It also received a 
title—interpretation. 

Freeman Tilden, who honors us with his 
presence today, in his book entitled Inter- 
preting Our Heritage,” has defined inter- 
pretation in these terms: “An educational 
activity which aims to reveal meanings and 
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relationships through the use of original ob- 
jects, by firsthand experience, and by illus- 
trative media, rather than simply to com- 
municate factual information.” 

Mr. Tilden has declared that the first aim 
of interpretation is not instruction but prov- 
ocation. The good interpreter uses the tools 
and techniques of his profession up to a 
certain level of interest and curiosity, and 
then steps aside. 

This summer, in National Park Service 
areas from the Virgin Islands National Park 
in the Caribbean, to Hawaii Volcanoes Na- 
tional Park, to Mount McKinley National 
Park, 100 million persons will be viewing mu- 
seums, reading publications, and following 
nature trails prepared by park interpreters. 
The men you see in uniform here today, who 
are attending the present training session, 
will be conducting campfire programs, lead- 
ing hikes, and expldining historic sites in 
these parks. I hope all America will visit the 
parks, and enjoy the interpretive programs. 
This is your program. 

Interpretation has come a long way from 
the first experimental days. Remember the 
early description of a school—Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of the log and a schoolboy 
on the other? Certainly this is the most cre- 
ative association possible between a teach- 
er and a pupil. Such a relationship is sel- 
dom possible in schools today. 

Yet, the basis of the educational experi- 
ence in schools and colleges—and in the 
National Park Service—is still firmly rooted 
in the tradition of Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a schoolboy on the other. 
Today we must have all of the 20th century 
technology for interpretation if we hope to 
convey to the park visitors the information 
they need to enjoy our parks. At the same 
time the National Park Service believes that 
the basis of the program is the personal 
service supplied by the uniformed inter- 
preter and ranger. 

Before I conclude that part of my remarks 
which explain the true meaning of inter- 
pretation, I wish to advance my own thought 
as to another quality and purpose of the 
term. The key word is “enrichment’—not 
enrichment in the material sense, but en- 
richment of the mind and the spirit. I have 
said that interpretation is designed to pro- 
vide enjoyment. But enjoyment is not 
measured alone in terms of pleasure; it 
embraces the satisfaction derived from 
broader knowledge and appreciation of the 
glories of nature with which our parks 
abound. Let us all remember interpreta- 
tion as a source of enrichment. 

There is one aspect of this training cen- 
ter which is of special and intimate interest 
to me as a management official. The mis- 
sion of the center is to enhance the ability 
of Park Service employees to render more 
effective and more beneficial service to the 
people of these United States and to visitors 
from other nations. Training is the corner- 
stone of efficiency. It is, therefore, an es- 
sential and vital part of any sound man- 
agement formula. In establishing this 
training center the Park Service is doing 
more than improving the program of inter- 
pretation; it is taking a significant forward 
step in improved management. 

On this dedication day, we should right- 
fully pay tribute to those who have made 
the event possible. : 

The contribution of Connie Wirth has al- 


ready been acknowledged. It has been my 


good fortune to work with this dedicated 
public servant for a long time. The public 
testimonial to him last night in Washington 
was an eloquent public tribute to his career. 

As most of you know, a very large endow- 
ment was made to this Training Center in the 
mame of Conrad L. Wirth, to support a spe- 
cial lecture series which will bring outstand- 
ing educators and conservationists to this 
training center. 
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Secondly, we should remember today the 
organization which occupied these buildings, 
and this campus, for so long, and with so 
much distinction. Storer College was one of 
the earlies Negro colleges to be established 
after the Civil War. It was an outstanding 
educational institution for nearly a century. 

Thousands of students have lived and 
worked and studied on these grounds. The 
graduates of Storer College have gont out in- 
to the far corners of the country, prepared for 
their life's work by their stay here in Har- 
perts Ferry. 

The outstanding work done by Storer Col- 
lege was made possible in large part by the 
dedicated faculty and members of the Board 
of Trustees. Many of these distinguished 
citizens are with us today as honored guests. 

The traditions of education and service so 
ably advanced at Storer College will be per- 
petuated by the training center we are met 
to dedicate. As a part of the development 
of this training center and of Harpers Ferry 
National Historical Park, the Service intends 
to memorialize and set aside space to memo- 
rialize the history of Storer College. This 
delights and gratifies me. 

The center we dedicate will also be a rich 
memorial to Stephen T. Mather, whose name 
it will bear. A man of true greatness, Mr. 
Mather was the first Director of the National 
Park Service. The development of our na- 
tional park system must be credited to Steve 
Mather's distant vision and unselfish devo- 
tion to a great cause. 

He dedicated his life to the service of his 
country. In 1916, when the National Park 
Service was established, Steve Mather had 
many suggestions for the administration of 
the new organization. The Secretary of the 
Interior promptly invited him to come to 
Washington and take on the job himself. 

He did so, leaving his business behind, and 
directing his untiring energy and brilliant 
mind to the task of building a national park 
system. All of us should take pride in the 
fact that the national park concept orig- 
inated in this country, and that our national 
park system is copied throughout the world. 
This is the legacy which Steve Mather passed 
on to us. 

In many of our national parks you will see 
a copy of the plaque which is on display here 
today, bearing the likeness of Stephen T. 
Mather and containing this tribute: 

“He laid the foundation of the National 
Park Service defining and establishing the 
policies under which its areas shall be de- 
veloped and conserved unimpaired for future 
generations—there will never come an end 
to the good that he has done.” 

Director Mather clearly saw the need for 
an educational activity in the national parks. 
Nearly 50 years ago he laid the groundwork 
for the interpretive movement which has 
grown and prospered, and brought enjoyment 
to untold millions. 

It is therefore with great pride and satis- 
faction that I dedicate the Stephen T. 
Mather Interpretive Training and Research 
Center. May it carry on the traditions of 
Connie Wirth, of Storer College, and of its 
namesake, Stephen T. Mather, in enriching 
the lives of millions of citizens of America 
and of the world. 


TALK Given BY RONALD F. LEE, REGIONAL DI- 
RECTOR, NORTHEAST REGION, NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA., AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF CONRAL L. WIRTH HALL, STEPHEN 
T. MATHER, INTERPRETATIVE TRAINING AND 
RESEARCH CENTER, APRIL 17, 1964, 

FerrY, W. Va. 7 
Mr. Chairman, Senator Randolph, distin- 
guished guests, and particularly Connie and 

Helen Wirth: We are gathered here to give 

this handsome building just behind the 

stand a new name in keeping with 
its new architectural look and its new pur- 
pose. We propose to call it Wirth Hall. In 
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doing this, we are expressing in still another 
way the deep affection and admiration we 
all feel for Connie and Helen Wirth, and 
which was so eloquently expressed last night 
at that wonderful testimonial dinner in 
Washington. 

But in giving this building his name we 
want to do more than honor Connie Wirth. 
We hope also that some of Connie Wirth's 
exceptional philosophy of park conserva- 
tion and perhaps some of his great qualities 
of imagination and courage and wisdom will 
rub off on future generations of the National 
Park Service family as they pass through 
these doors and study in these halls. 

We are very mindful also that in adapt- 
ing this building to the purpose of the new 
Eastern Training Center we are conserving 
a bit of the history and environment of his- 
toric Harpers Ferry and Storer College. If 
I am properly informed the oldest part of 
this building was constructed as a resi- 
dence for the Superintendent of the Harpers 
Ferry Armory and Arsenal years before the 
Civil War. Then during that war, it served 
off and on as a military headquarters for 
visiting generals. Before and after 1861 on 
one occasion or another it was visited by 
a succession of great figures in our history. 
Robert E. Lee came here probably in 1859 
and surely this building must have been at 
least seen by Stonewall Jackson, and by John 
Brown. We are told that in 1862, President 
Abraham Lincoln himself came here. After 
the war, the sword was beaten into a plow- 
share and the oldest part of this building 
became the first home of the first president 
of Storer College. It was also used as a 
chapel and then, greatly enlarged, it served 
for 80 years as Old Main Building of Storer 
College. Now in this handsome adaptation, 
it is starting another century of significance 
public service as an important training cen- 
ter for park conservation and interpretation. 

Connie Wirth has been given many honors 
by his friends and admirers, but I don't think 
any of them is more appropriate or deserved 
than this one. Connie started the modern 
National Park Service training am which 
is rapidly becoming an outstanding feature 
of our professional park work. He founded 
the Western Training Center at Yosemite in 
1957. He got the money for it, he staffed it, 
he supported it, and last September, he 
dedicated the splendid new buildings that 
‘have been put up for the Horace M, Albright 
Training Center at Grand Canyon. In the 
past 6 years 386 trained employees have grad- 
uated from the Western Training Centers. 
Then it was Connie Wirth who with the 
great help and encouragement of Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, who is here on the plat- 
form with us, joined the Senator in the vision 
to see that Storer College provided a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for a new Eastern Training 
Center, that will now be called the Stephen 
T. Mather Training Center. That was 4 years 
ago and again with the help of Senator 
RanvotPH, Connie Wirth got the money and 
carried through the project and brought us 
to the point where we are today. Already, 
with the class now in session here, 78 em- 
ployees have attended this new center de- 
voted primarily to the tremendously im- 
portant Interpretive program of the National 
Park Service. 

It is exceptionally interesting to realize 
that last night in Washington, D.C., as part 
of this overall program, the Wirth Lecture 
Fund was inaugurated. At the testimonial 
dinner, a check for $5,000 was presented to 
the National Park Service to make it possible 
to bring to this center and to the Western 
Center outstanding conservationists, plan- 
ners, naturalists, and historians to sit down 
here with our people and exchange with them 
the latest and best thinking in the field of 
park conservation. 

I count it an honor and a privilege to be 
on this platform and share in this program. 
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With the blessing of Assistant Secretary 
Beasley who is here with us and Director 
George Hartzog, I now officially name this 
building Wirth Hall and dedicate it to all 
the coming generations of the National Park 
Service family who will receive their train- 
ing here. 

RESPONSE GIVEN BY THE HONORABLE CONRAD 
L. WTI, Former DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
STEPREN T. MATHER INTERPRETIVE TRAIN- 
ING AND RESEARCH CENTER 


Thank you George. I don’t know just how 
to respond—honestly I don't—because the 
emotion that I feel toward having this 
building named in my honor, But to have 
my name on a building for the Mather Train- 
ing Center, is certainly an honor that is 
much greater in my opinion at least to me, 
than to have the whole school named after 
me. And I say that advisedly because, Steve 
Mather brought into the service a spirit, a 
bit of courage, a vision, an interpretive pro- 
gram, and set the basis for the whole serv- 
ice. 


He had with him Horace Albright. They 
Were a perfect team. And you know, as you 
grow into an organization, you sort of set 
your stars or your track along the line of the 
things you like and things you try and copy 
or imitate. And the story of Mather, the 
Courage he had, the fortitude he had, the 
things he did, the things he believed, and 
the things he'd give up in order to carry out 
the things which would be good for this 
country and the people, was the kind of 
thing that attracted me. I tried to follow 
as near as I possibly could, with my lmita- 
tions, in his philosophy and footsteps. 

And then Bradley Nash and Senator Ran- 
dolph took it up with George and the Secre- 
tary to have the hall named after me. I 
found out about it after they had made 
their decision. And as the Secre said 
last night, I'm not dead yet. Ickes would 
never have done this, but it really and truly 
is a fine tribute and I appreciate it. 

I only hope—and most sincerely hope— 
that every ranger that goes through here, 
Whether he Is a National Park Service Ranger 
Or whether he comes from the Forest Serv- 
ice or State parks or any others, the school 
is going to grow and teach and expand on 
this idea of interpretation—which was close 
to Steve Mather’s heart—and put it across. 
I hope that everyone who goes through will 
be endowed with the spirit of the founder 
Of the National Park Service. 

I most sincerely hope in the near future 
the Secretary can follow both mine and 

recommendations and ap- 
Point a board of regents for the training 
Centers of the National Park Service so that 
they may go forward on a good sound basis 
to instill in the Ranger Force (not that they 
need any further instillment) the facts, the 
interests, necessary to carry an the work 
Which is theirs * mainly the protection 
Of our great heritage. I've talked too long, 
but I feel very humble here to have the 
building named after me in the Stephen T. 
Mather Training Center. I feel highly hon- 
ored, and I thank you very much. 


Address of Francis Cardinal Spellman Be- 
fore Dinner of American Jewish Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
Mission to extend my remarks in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to call 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress to a very timely and eloquent 
address delivered by His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop 
of New York, before the annual dinner 
meeting of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, in New York City on Thursday, 
April 30, 1964. Cardinal Spellman was 
introduced by the Honorable Newton N. 
Minow, former Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, and I 
would also like to include his very excel- 
lent and appropriate remarks: 
INTRODUCTION OF CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
(By Newton N. Minow) 


Nineteen hundred and sixty-four is a time 
of first stirrings of new interchange between 
Jews and Catholics—an interchange that uti- 
lizes channels of feeling as well as channels 
of intellect—an interchange which will, we 
trust, take place with increasing frequency 
and increasing confidence all over the world. 
The late Pope John, who projected this spirit 
as a potent force in our time and Pope Paul, 
who is pressing forward this historic work— 
have won the prayerful support of freemen 
everywhere. The leaders of the Roman Cath- 
olle Church in America, with Cardinal Spell- 
man standing in first rank, have given the 
most vigorous support to this movement for 
change. Leading authorities have charac- 
terized his Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, as 
the most influential figure in world Catholi- 
cism, second only to the Pope. Those who live 
and work here in his parish need only look 
around us to see their achievements that have 
been accomplished by our Catholic brethren 
under the full guidance of Cardinal Spellman. 
We see a great network of religious and social 
institutions: churches, schools, hospitals, 
charitable and youth-serving agencies. They 
have enriched our community and they have 
enriched the Nation. They are contributing 
with the dedication, the loyalty, and the vigor 
of American Catholicism and to his able 
spokesmen and leaders whom we are privi- 
leged to have here with us this evening. As 
we all know, Cardinal Spellman is quite a 
traveler—from the North Pole to the South 
Pole, from Greenland to Korea—there is no 
corner of the world so far away that Cardinal 
Spellman will not travel to for the comfort 
and cheer of the American serviceman. Your 
Eminence, your trip from the chancellery 
to the New York Hilton this evening is much 
shorter than most of your journeys; however, 
the distance, measured not in miles, but in 
the progress of interfaith relations, is very 
great indeed. It is an extraordinary honor 
for me to present the archbishop of New 
York, His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man. 


Appress OF FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN BE- 
FORE THE AMERICAN-JEWISH COMMITTEE 
ANNUAL DINNER, APRIL 30, 1964 
I wish to extend my sincere congratula- 

tions to our celebrated guest of honor, Mr. 
Dean Rusk, on receiving the American 
Liberties Medallion of the American Jewish 
Committee. Being Secretary of State is an 
overwhelming responsibility and sometimes, 
I am afraid, a thankless one which e 
a Man to the slings and arrows of public 
criticism. While any award is scarcely ade- 
quate recompense for Mr. Rusk's trying 
labors and successes, at least he may know 
from tonight's citation the gratitude of this 
company and that of countless fellow Amer- 
icans for the dedicated service he has ren- 
dered to our Nation. 

I myself feel greatly honored that you 
have invited me to give a brief address at 
your annual dinner. The invitation came 
originally from Mr. A. M. Sonnabend, who for 
2 years served the committee selflessly and 
effectively as its president, and whose un- 
timely death was, I know, felt deeply by all 
your members. My prayer is that his soul 
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may rest in peace, and that the important 
work which meant so much to him will 
continue to prosper under your new presi- 
dent, Mr. Morris Abram. 

The American-Jewish Committee has given 
distinguished service to the cause of brother- 
hood. This it has done without ignoring 
the unavoidable distinctions of race, color, 
and creed. Today it stands in the forefront 
of the civil rights movement, thereby ful- 
filling the best traditions of Judaism. Well 
might the words of the Prophet Isaiah be its 
motto: “Seek justice; undo oppression.” Its 
achievements are the more remarkable when 
one remembers how often and how unjustly 
the Jewish people have suffered from slander 
and oppression. Such a people might be 
expected to concentrate on its own vindi- 
cation and welfare. The American Jewish 
Committee has, on the contrary, earnestly 
striven to promote the welfare of all, and 
has in its activities given substance to the 
conviction that we are all children of God 
and indeed our brothers’ keepers. 

That we are our brothers’ is more 
than a pious cliche. It is a lesson the whole 
world sorely needs to learn. As a matter of 
fact it has become an imperative for sur- 
vival in our day. By every means at our 
disposal we must wage war on the old sus- 
picions and prejudices and bigotry which 
have set brother against brother and have 
spawned a brood of evils threatening the 
very existence of our society. Definitely we 
must win that war. 

The sad plight of minorities in many 
places bears testimony to the existence of 
racial and religious prejudice. The struggle 
of millions of American Negroes to achieve 
first class citizenship underscores it. The 
shameful murder in this very generation of 
6 million Jews and of miliions of other in- 
nocent victims of tyranny proclaims it. The 
widespread oppression of Catholic and Prot- 
estants and other religious groups both now 
and throughout the past tells a story of prej- 
udice that darkens the pages of history. 

Prejudice is mysterious and its roots are 
deeply buried. No rational being can fully 
understand it or comprehend all the reasons 
behind it. But one thing I do know: prej- 
udice can never be justified by the teach- 
ings of religion. Hatred can never be justi- 
fied by those teachings. The founder of my 
faith gave one supreme commandment to all 
who would follow Him: “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love for one another.” 

This point needs stressing in the light of a 
recent survey examining the reasons behind 
anti-Semitism. , Asked why the Jewish peo- 
ple have often suffered outbreaks of persecu- 
tion, a surprising number of people replied 
that in their opinion it was a punishment 
for their part of the crucifixion of Christ. 
Frankly. I was appalled: This is not Chris- 
tianity. I don't know where they learned it 
but surely it was not from the teaching of 
thelr church. ; 

It is one of those distorted and terribly 
harmful notions which somehow gain cur- 
rency and like a cancer spread among cer- 
tain people who wish to justify their own 
bigotry. 

The question of responsibility for the 
crucifixion of Christ must be carefully stated 
and clearly understood. I am reminded of 
an incident which happened to a priest of my 
acquaintance when he was riding in a taxi- 
cab here one day last year. The cab drivers 
of New York, as everyone knows, are cele- 
brated for their conversational talents. Not 
infrequently they emerge as homespun phi- 
losophers and this particular driver was even 
th F Over his 
shoulder he said to the priest: “I understand 
that those bishops over in Rome are saying 
that everyone who ever lived is responsible 
for the death of Our Lord. Does that mean 
that the poor Indians who were hunting 
buffalo on the plains of America at the time 
were responsible? Why, they didn’t even 
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know it was happening. How could they be 
responsible?” 

He asked a good question, to which there is 
only one answer. Responsibility for the 
crucifixion of Jesus as an event of history 
belongs only to those individuals who were 
present at the time and who cooperated in 
His death. It is simply absurd to maintain 
that there is some kind of continuing guilt 
which is transferred to any group and which 
rests upon them as a curse for which they 
must suffer. 

The Christian faith, on the other hand, 
does teach that Christ Our Saviour died for 
all of us, in expiation for the sins of all 
mankind. In this sense we do believe that 
we are all mystically implicated in His 
death—but all without exception and all in 
the same way. And His dying for us must 
never be thought of as a curse upon anyone, 
but rather has a blessing upon all. 

Anti-Semitism can never find a basis in 
the Catholic religion. Far from emphasizing 
the differences which divide Jews from Chris- 
tians, our faith stresses our common origins 
and the ties which bind us together. In the 
early days of nazism, when the wave of anti- 
Semitism threatened to engulf Europe, Pope 
Pius XI stated clearly: “Abraham is our 
patriarch, our ancestor. Anti-Semitism is 
not compatible with this sublime reality. It 
is a movement in which we Christians can- 
not share. Spiritually we are Semites.” I 
recall well quoting those words in my broad- 
cast to the Hungarian leaders and their peo- 
ple in June of 1944, a broadcast which I made 
at the request of Pope Pius XII to protest 
the bloody persecution of Hungarian Jews. 
I reminded them that their action was “in 
direct contradiction of the Catholic faith,” 
and I told them that “no one who hates can 
be a follower of the gentle Christ, and no 
man can love God and hate his brother.” 

Pope Pius XII, in his Christmas message of 
1942, had passionately lamented: “Hundreds 
of thousands of persons, through no fault of 
their own, have been condemned to death 
or to progressive extinction; He decried 
their exile and persecution “for no other 
reason than race.“ The New York Times on 
that occasion commented editorially: “This 

more than ever the Pope is a lonely 
voice crying out in the silence of a con- 
tinent,” 

In June of 1943 Pius XII again pro- 
tested publicly: “For centuries the Jews 
have been most unjustly treated or déspised. 
It is time they were treated with justice and 
humanity. God wills it and the church wills 
it. St. Paul tells us that the Jews are our 
brothers.” 

This is the teaching ‘of the Catholic 
Church and it can never be otherwise. My 
friends, God is love, and His will for all of 
us is fraternal charity and understanding. 
It is high time that all, Christians and Jews 
alike, applied this great religious principle 
to their dealings with one another. It is 
high time to stress the bonds of brother- 
hood which should characterize our relation- 
ship. The beloved Pope John XXIII taught 
the world a lesson which I pray it will 
neither ignore nor forget, when in greeting 
a delegation of Jewish vistors to the Vatican 
in 1962 he opened wide his arms and said: “I 
am Joseph, your brother.” In that one sim- 
pa gesture, springing from his great heart, 

to the world the true meaning 
De the Christian spirit. 

Last week our New York World's Fair 
opened. The fair’s motto is one that every 
man should carry in his mind: “Peace 
Through Understanding.” Understanding is 
the way to peace. Men are weary of the 
hostilities of the past. They are tired of the 
feuding of their forbears. May they all— 
Jews, Christians, and all men of good will— 
begin at last to say: Together let us live 
in peace. Let us try to understand one an- 

other better—little by little, step by step, to 
accept our differences and to respect one 
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another's convictions; to attack prejudice 
where first we may encounter it, within our 
own mind and heart. And having conquered 
it there, let us go forth to work with every 
man, our brother, for a better, and a happier 
world. 


Men of Industry—Carlie L. Crain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
American system of free enterprise 
makes it possible for an individual to 
make a success out of life through hard 
work and by utilizing and developing to 
the fullest extent possible whatever tal- 
ents God may have provided. This, Mr. 
President, is the American dream, and 
this dream has come true for many 
Americans in this great land of oppor- 
tunity because they have had the fore- 
sight and vision to take advantage of 
their opportunities and their talents in 
order to make a success not only for 
themselves and their families, but also 
to make more opportunities available to 
other Americans and to make this Nation 
a stronger and a better nation in which 
to live. 

I have been very impressed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with an article in the March 1964 
issue of Humble Oilways on the success 
which has been attained in the business 
world by one of my good friends and an 
outstanding American, Carlie Crain. 
Carlie Crain, who lives in Mobile, Ala., 
is a vice president of International Paper 
Co., and is also general manager of the 
organization's southern Kraft division. 
He has won his war with poverty by a 
formula which is given at the close of this 
article. It reads as follows: 

A thorough knowledge of the Industry, 
initiative, ambition, patience, humility, a 
sense of humor, leadership and love of fellow 
man, 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article from Humble Oil- 
ways be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp not only as a tribute to the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system and a man of 
strong will and character, but also that 
his advice for others may be better made 
available to the American public. 

There being no objection, the article 
by ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEN or INDUSTRY—CARLIE L. CRAIN 


Carlie L. Crain has made it up the long 
ladder the hard way. 

As a teenager, he earned money selling ice 
by the block and carrying water for construc- 
tion workers in his native Louisiana. 

That was nearly half century ago. Today 
he’s a vice president of International Paper 
Co. and general manager of the organiza- 
tion's Southern Kraft Division, which takes 
in 10 mills in 6 States and employs a working 
force of 20,000 people. 

Carlie Crain now lives in Mobile, Ala., a 
little more than a hundred miles from where 
he grew up in Washington Parish, La. But 
in a sense the whole South is his home, for 
he travels through it extensively to keep 
personal tabs on how things are going at 
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paper, and paperboard mills in Arkan- 
ppi, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Florida. 

He knows these plants well. He's held 
various jobs in six of them, ranging from a 
laborer in a steel crew to mill superintendent. 

As a vice president, he’s also a regular 
8 to International's home base in New 

ork. 

International Paper last year sold over a 
billion dollars worth of pulp, paper, paper- 
board, lumber, insulating board, plywood, 
and veneer, Its paper products—from news- 
print to bags—touch almost everybody in 
time. 

Each of us in this country, Mr. Crain 
points out, uses almost 460 pounds of paper 
a year. 

Optimistic about the future of both the 
industry and International, he looks to re- 
search to spur the manufacture of new prod- 
ucts made from cellulose and to expand the 
usefulness of the old standbys. Interna- 
tional has research centers in Mobile and 
Glens Falls, N.Y, A Canadian subsidiary 
has a research laboratory in Ontario. 

Good forest management practices assure 
a continuing crop of trees. 

“Ours is te only basic industry in which 
the raw material is being replenished faster 
than it’s being used,” he remarks. 

As a top executive, he says, the hardest 
decision that has confronted him, one that 
must be faced by all top management sooner 
or later, is the decision that results in cur- 
tailed operations and lost jobs. He accepts 
the necessity for that “infrequent but pain- 
ful decision" as part of the management 
function, and says that it's offset by new 
facilities or products which create new jobs, 
and by the satisfaction that comes when peo- 
ple he has selected and developed help ac- 
complish an important company objective. 

He and Mrs. Crain have two daughters, four 
grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 
When there's time, he likes to fish and he 
likes to read—but there rarely is much time, 
even though he's cut down a bit on the 100- 
hour weck he used to consider normal. There 
are other obligations. He's on the obard of a 
Mobile bank and the better business bureau 
there, serves as a trustee for the country’s 
United Fund, and is a national associate of 
the Boys’ Clubs of America, Mr. Crain also 
is rather proud of two less demanding titles. 
He's an honorary colonel in Mississippi and 
an honorary “Arkansas Traveler.” 

What would he look for in a man if he 
were picking his successor? Carlie Crain's 
answer is a clue to his own talents: 

“A thorough knowledge of the industry, 
initiative, ambition, patience, humility, a 
sense of humor, leadership, and love of fel- 
low man." 


A Dangerous Assumption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent revelations by Congressman DOLE 
of Kansas vividly point out that Texas 
wheatgrowers are receiving a windfall 
at the expense of our midwestern farm- 
ers. 

Once again this information should 
give us cause for reflection, and to raise 
certain questions as to the advisability 
of the recent cotton-wheat program 
which was steamrollered through the 
Congress. 
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In addition, questions are also being 
raised as to whether or not passage of 
this legislation was needed to prevent a 
farm income drop of estimated revenues 
of more than a half billion dollars. 

Under unanimous consent, I place in 
the Recor an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of May 14, 1964, which 
covers the subject matter: 

A DANGEROUS ASSUMPTION 


According to the administration's main 
argument in support of its 1964 wheat pro- 
gram, passage was needed to prevent a farm- 
income drop of more than a half billion dol- 
lars. But that assertion is open to question. 

It is, in fact, questioned by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. In a recent news- 
letter the federation considers whether a 
hypothetical farmer would fare better under 
the new program than under no wheat pro- 
gram at all. 

The new wheat program, of course, is vol- 
untary, so no farmer has to participate. If 
he does not, though, his wheat can't be used 
for anything but low-priced animal feed; 
he won't be allowed to sell it to flour millers 
or exporters. The Farm Bureau Federation 
therefore has its farmer electing to cooperate. 

Suppose he has a basic wheat allotment 
of 111.11 acres. To participate in the pro- 
gram, he/has to agree to cut his acreage by 
10 percent, to 100 acres. He decides to sell 
half his wheat to millers and the rest to ex- 
Porters, and his total return, under the pro- 
gram's complex two-price system, comes to 
$4,390.96. 

But suppose there had been no 1964 Federal 
Wheat program. The hypothetical farmer 
then plants his full 111.11 acres. At an 
average on-the-farm price of $1.58 per bushel 
(well below the current actual price) he 
Would receive $4,389.24, or only 61.72 less 
than under the elaborate Federal program. 

This example assumes that farmers gen- 
erally would refrain from wildly overplanting 
and thus so inflating the supply that prices 
Would be driven far below $1.58 a bushel. 
In short, it assumes that farmers, even after 
three decades of Federal farm meddling, still 
Tetain some ability to manage their own 
affairs. 

In Washington's view, however, that is a 
dangerous assumption. If it began spread- 
ing, it could put a lot of bureaucrats out of 
Work; and not only in the Agriculture De- 
partment. 


District Judge James Sewell, of Corsicana, 
Tex., Blind, Brilliant, Is One of the 
Great Trial Judges of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Judge James Sewell, of Corsicana, Na- 
Varro County, Tex., is one of Texas’ most 
brilliant trial judges. Before World War 

he was a young construction engineer, 
building great pipelines across America. 
A volunteer for his country, he was 
blinded while serving in combat as a 
naval officer on a naval vessel in the 
South Pacific in World War II. Blinded, 
= returned home to learn a new profes- 

Without a murmur of complaint, he 
entered the University of Texas School 
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of Law, and graduated with high grades, 

He was successfully elected as a repre- 
sentative in the Texas Legislature, a 
county judge of Navarro County, Tex., 
and now a district judge of the Navarro 
County Judicial District. In each public 
Office he served with such ability, success 
and distinction as to earn promotion to 
a higher office. He was not selected for 
judicial office because of his blindness, 
but in spite of it. 

His public service has been marked by 
intellectual brilliance, a zeal and devo- 
tion to the public welfare, a continuation 
of his brilliant scholarship that carried 
him to a fine record in one of the most 
highly competitive law schools in the 
Nation, and by a fine judicial tempera- 
ment. 


Mr. President, I have known Judge 


Jim Sewell for more than 15 years— 
“Tiger Jim“ as he was affectionately 
known by his friends back in the days 
of his political activities, which included 
being Texas statewide campaign man- 
ager for Adlai Stevenson’s campaign for 
the Presidency, in the fall of 1952. I 
have never known a man more devoted 
to democracy, and the progress of our 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article about Judge James 
Sewell, printed in the Houston Post for 
Friday, May 8, 1964, under the caption 
“Held Court on Isle: Blind Judge Enjoys 
Visiting Old Friends,“ be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 
HELD COURT on IsSLE—BLIND JUDGE ENJOYS 

VISITING OLD FRIENDS 
(By John Rainey) 

“One of the pleasures of being a lawyer is 
that you can travel all over the country and 
be among friends.” 

District Judge Jim Sewell, of Corsicana, 
who was on the beach at Galveston this week, 
was among old friends Thursday. 

But these were friends that he had never 


seen. 

But then he is one judge who has never 
opened a law book. 

He is a blind man who hever held a tin 
cup, except when in the Navy. And he has 
never wished for a guide dog, “Unless I 
could get one big enough to ride,” he said. 

Judge Sewell spent 4 days on the island, 
replacing Domestic Relations Judge James 
A. Piperi. A 

He finished up work at noon Thursday and 
weùt to lunch with two old friends: Jim 
Simpson, Texas City lawyer who was in 
law school with the judge, and Alex Cox, 
pastor of the First Christian Church in Texas 
City and formerly of Corsicana: 

He lost his sight in an explosion aboard 
the Aircraft Carrier Hornet, in 1944, He was 
32 years old at the time, an East Texas farm 
boy who had always wanted to study law. 

There are no law books printed in braille. 

So the judge had to depend upon his fel- 
low students and his wife to read law for 
him while in school. 

He began college at the University of Texas 
in 1946. And about the time he entered law 
school—as if he did not have enough to do— 
he was electtd to the State legislature. 

“He was a brilliant student,” Simpson re- 
calls, and always the center of attention in 
class or out. He’s like a giant airliner that 
flies hardest into the wind. Adversity never 
slowed him down. 

Sewell is an East Texas oddity. 
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He does not know the color of a man's 
skin when he shakes hands, and does not 
care. He does not shun political activity, as 
many judges do, but enjoys it. He hit. the 
campaign trail recently for Senator RALPH 
YARBOROUGH, 

His liberal friends would like to make him 
governor. 

Harry Truman is a valued friend. 

Are lawyers at a disadvantage when argu- 
ing before him? 

“I don't think so, They argue just as long 
and louder than ever in my court. 

“There was a lawyer in my court recently 
from Dallas, After 3 days he told someone 
at the courthouse ‘You know, I think that 
judge has a visual defect.“ 

Sewell graduated from law school in Janu- 
ary 1951, and was appointed county judge 
that fall. He was elected to the office one 
term and in 1957 was elected judge of the 
13th district. 

Has he political ambitions? 

“I suppose any man in politica] office has 
aspired to higher office,” he said, adding 
nothing more. 

On the bench he can take no notes, as most 
judges do. “I keep it all up here,” he said, 
pointed to his head. His assistants, mostly 
college students, read cases for him. 

At home his wife keeps him up to date, 
reading both law and newspapers. Hag she 
become something of a lawyer herself? 

“No, you'd think so, but she has not. She 
can read away to me and all the time be 
thinking of what she is going to cook for 
supper.“ 

Sewell grew up at Blooming Grove, the son 
of a merchant and farmer. His father still 
lives there. After high school he farmed 
some, he said, and was working for a mid- 
west oil company when he joined the Navy. 

He likes to travel but finds it difficult. He 
finds his friends where travels through. 

He has one trip in mind real soon: Up to 
Independence, Mo., to see his friend Truman 
and have his two sons, Jim Lamont and Jay 
Hoover, see the former President's library. 


The First National Study of Critical Skills 
T. 3 + 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, has an- 
nounced that a national inventory of 
training in critical skills is being under- 
taken to help determine the scope and 
impact of company-sponsored training 
efforts at the skilled worker level. This 
emphasis on upgrading our labor force 
is to be welcomed. 

Under unanimous consent I include a 
Department of Labor press release an- 
nouncing the study in the Record at this 
point. 

The press release follows: 

SECRETARY WIRTZ ANNOUNCES Fmst NATIONAL 
STUDY OF CRITICAL SKILLS TRAINING 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz an- 
nounced today that a national inventory of 
training in critical skills is being undertaken. 

The study, the first on a national basis, 
will help determine the scope and impact of 
company-sponsored training efforts at the 
skilled worker level. 
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Stanford Research Institute will conduct 
the inventory of training for the Department 
of Labor's Manpower Administration. 

The study is expected to be completed and 
a report made to the Labor Department by 
the end of 1964. 

‘The SRI study will be in specific occupa- 
tions, including maintenance electrician, tool 
and die maker, electronic techniclan, main- 
tenance mechanic, stationary engineer, mill- 
wright, foreman and welder—jobs which the 
Labor Department lists as growth occupa- 
tions. 

Answers will be sought for the following 
basic questions: ` 

1. Where have the workers in these se- 
lected occupations developed their skills? 

2. What are their backgrounds and train- 
ing experiences? 

3. To what extent does industry train its 
own skilled workers??? 

4. To what extent does it rely on public or 
privately sponsored training? 


5. Why do some companies engage in train- : 


ing while others do not? 

6, What are the considerations in invest- 
ing in training as against hiring fully trained 
workers? d 

J. To what extent do companies which 
sponsor training lose their trained personnel 
to competitors? 3 

8. How do employers assess public voca- 
tional education and private vocational 
training? 

9, What is the relationship between a com- 
pany's scope of training and its size, types 
of product, and economic outlook? 

The survey will involve a questionnaire 
and interviews with company presidents, 
training directors, and workers in the occu- 
pations selected for study. 

The institute's study group will be headed 
by social psychologist David Bushnell. 


Resolutions Supporting Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
been both impressed and encouraged by 
the support given to passage of the civil 
rights bill now before us by members of 
the clergy. I ask unanimous consent 
that resolutions sent to me by the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Pennsylvania and the 
Liberal Ministers’ Association of Dela- 
ware Valley, Pa., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING CIVIL RIGHTS BY THE 
LIBERAL Ministers’ ASSOCIATION OF DELA- 
WARE VALLEY, PA. 

We, the undersigned, of the Liberal Min- 
isters’ Association of Delaware Valley, en- 
dorse the resolution of the Commission on 
Religion and Race of the Unitarian Univer- 
salist Association in support of comprehen- 
sive legislation to protect the civil rights of 
all Americans. 

The bill currently under debate in the 
Senate of the United States, H.R, 7152, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, rep- 
resents the best hope of bringing the Ameri- 
can dream of equal rights for all to fruition 
and of insuring peaceful and harmonious re- 
lations between people of all races and creeds. 

We feel that each title of this bill is im- 
portant—protection of voting rights, relief 
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against discrimination in places of public 
accommodation, desegregation of public fa- 
cilities, desegregation of public school edu- 
cation, extension of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, nondiscrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs, equal employment opportu- 
nity, registration and voting statistics, re- 
moval proceedings In civil rights cases, and 
establishment of a community relations 
service. 

We urge the Senate to enact HR. 7152, 
without weakening amendments, and would 
especially warn against attempts to dimin- 
ish the effectiveness of the titles of the bill 
dealing with the unequal treatment accorded 
Negroes and other minority persons in public 
accommodations and employment. We 
would also urge that Senators support clo- 
ture after reasonable debate so that the bill 
may come to.a vote. 

Passage of the civil rights bill will go a 
long way to insure domestic tranquillity and 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselyes 
and our posterity. 

Rey. I. J. Domas, Rev. Robert M. Doss, 
Rev. Rudolf C. Gelsey, Rev. David R. 
Kibby, Rev. Edwin A. Lane, Rey. 
George, Marshfield, Rev. Mason F. Me- 
Ginnes, Rey. Tharald W. Olofson, Rev. 
Kenneth Smith. 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING CIVIL RIGHTS ADOPT- 
ED BY THE 108TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE Ertscopa DIOCESE OP PENNSYLVANIA 
MEETING AT VALLEY FORGE, PA., May 5, 1964 


Whereas Bishop DeWitt in his first address 
to a convention of the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania has commended to our attention the 
radical injustice suffered by racial minori- 
ties in our midst; and whereas he has 
charged all churchmen with responsibility 
to participate actively in endeavors to re- 
dress the grievances of these minorities, es- 

y in the light of the manifestly 
mounting impatience of whites with the 
growing impatience of Negroes and the im- 
plications of potential human tragedy there- 
in; and whereas he has called our attention 
to the magnitude of the present crisis in 
Chester, where a number of clergy and other 
churchmen have become deeply involved, 
even to the point of going to jail for their 
convictions; and 

Whereas the convocations of west Phila- 
deiphia and south Philadelphia, and a com- 
mittee from the convocation of Chester, have 
memorialized this convention, asking that it 
initiate study and action relevant to our 
local situations in the diocese in pursuit of 
civil rights and equal opportunity for all 
men; and 

Whereas our general convention has de- 
clared (1952) that “we consistently oppose 
and combat discrimination based on color 
or race in every form,” and (1958) that “we 
call upon our fellow churchmen by God's 
grace to cleanse themselves of all spirit of 
racial discrimination; and then (call) upon 
all persons, especially the members of our 
church, to work together in charity and fore- 
bearance toward the establishment, without 
racial discrimination, of full opportunities, 
in fields such as education, housing. em- 
ployment, and public accommodations: “and, 
whereas, the house of bishops of our church 
declared (1963) that “it welcomes the re- 
sponsible discipleship which impels many 
of our bishops, clergy, and laity to take part 
in peaceful assemblage and supports them 
fully (in such a proper expression of Chris- 
tian witness and obedience)”, and, whereas, 
our Presiding Bishop on Whitsunday 1963 
expressed at length our church’s position on 
racial inclusiveness within its own body and 
its responsibility for racial Justice in society 
and declared that “present events reveal the 
the possible imminence of a catastrophe: 
the entire Christian community must pray 
and act”; and 

Whereas the city of Chester in the diocese 
of Pennsylvania is torn by internal strife 
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centered in the activity of civil rights groups 
seeking to have their grievances heard; and 

Wheress numerous statistics and studies 
are available, Including reports by a special 
committee convened by Bishop Armstrong, 
which statistics, studies, and reports indi- 
cate the magnitude of the gulf between the 
Negro and white portions of the city of 
Chester, as to Income, employment oppor- 
tunities, community representation, hous- 
ing, and equality of schooling; and 

Whereas a situation now exists in which 
responsible civil authorities and persons who 
believe themselves aggrieved have inade- 
quate lines of effective communication; and 

Whereas there is a grave threat of the 
miscarriage of Justice unless there is highly 
responsible exercise of power by constituted 
authority: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention gives its 
prayerful support to the struggle for civil 
rights and equal opportunities, both in Ches- 
ter and throughout the greater Philadelphia 
area; and that this convention approves of 
the recent intervention of the Governor and 
Human Relations Commission of the Com- 
monwealth in the Chester crisis, and urges 
that persons in high authority make no 
peace with oppression; and be it further 

Resolved, That all churchmen in this dio- 
cese be urged to involve themselves per- 
sonally, through the giving of concern, time, 
and money, in the work of securing civil 
rights, and of building a more equitable so- 
ciety in which the needs of all for jobs, hous- 
ing, and good schooling are taken into ac- 
count; and be it further 

Resolved, That all Christian men and 
women who hold responsible positions in the 
governmental or Industrial structures of our 
society be urged to utilize their power to cor- 
rect the injustice done to racial minorities; 
and be it further $ 

Resolved, That this convention asks the 
Diocesan Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations to conduct studies designed to reveal 
facts concerning the distress of racial minori- 
ties, and to identify various principles and 
strategies pertinent to handling these facts, 
and to arrange area meetings designed to 
keep open the necessary lines of communica- 
33 concerning such matters; and be it fur- 

er 

Resolved, That this convention encourages 
the participation of this Diocense and its 
people in Interfaith and intergroup activities 
in pursult of civil rights; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention states its 
appreciation to Bishop DeWitt for his forth- 
Tight statement, in his address to conven- 
tion, on Christian conscience in the matter 
of racial tensions within the church and 
society; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention also ex- 
presses {ts appreciation to the presiding 
bishop, the house of bishops, and the Na- 
tional Council of our Church, and to the 
general board of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America for their 
strong leadership in furthering the cause of 
civil rights. 


Tis a Grim Harvest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
ever-increasing number of automobiles 
being driven on our Nation’s streets and 
highways emphasizes the extreme need 
for a sense of safety responsibility from 
American drivers. 


1964 


William A. Smith, managing editor of 
the Granite State Free Press and a dis- 
tinguished New Hampshire journalist, 
has written an excellent and thought- 
provoking editorial on the hazards of 
driying and the need for automobile 
safety, including motor yehicle inspec- 
tions. I commend my friend and neigh- 
bor's perceptive comments to my col- 
leagues and under leave to extend my 
remarks I would like to include in the 
Recorp Tis a Grim Harvest”: 

"Tis A GRIM HARVEST 


The Travelers Insurance Cos. report that 
More persons have died on the highways 
than on our Nation’s battlefields; more have 
been injured in auto accidents than in all 
the world’s wars combined. "Tis a grim har- 
vest that we are reminded of each week. 
As we drivé along between 50 and 55 miles in 
& 50-mile zone the cars whiz by us, the 
drivers wondering why other cars clutter up 
the highways. Many drivers ignore the solid 
lines as they speed by—they often appear to 
be out-of-State cars—in an endless hurry 
to get somewhere a few minutes earlier. 
Driving to work Monday morning we heard 
the squeal of tires as a car rushed by us 
and then within 50 yards it turned right, 
into a side street, without the bother of 
Signals. And each week the death toll in- 
creases with old records being broken. Ra- 
dio reports of accidents suggest exciting races 
for new high levels as former quotas are met 
and surpassed for each month. 

The causes of the grim records of violence 
and death are many and the solutions ap- 
parently not discovered. The Travelers fac- 
tual report lists excessive speed as the No. 1 
cause —a fact that should be apparent to all 
drivers, Other causes frequently mentioned 
in the reports of accidents include driving 
While drunk, violating the rules of the road, 
failure to dim lights, driving on the wrong 
Side of the road, etc. 

We are always annoyed at drivers who pull 
Out to pass and then while still abreast begin 
to pull back into the right lane, forgetting 
that we are still moving along at 50 per. 

It is true that the big majority of drivers 
&re careful, skillful, and thoughtful of the 
Tights of others. It is sad that the minority 
Cause so many deaths, so much damage, and 
Such high insurance premiums. 

Somehow we need to realize that the dan- 
ger of nuclear warfare is far less than the 
danger from a speeding automobile, 

One definitely constructive measure that 
heips to restrain the mounting death toll is 
the required inspection of motor vehicles 
twice a year. This is the month to have your 
car inpected. Welcome it as a safety invest- 
Ment for you and your family. 


Interpretation of First Amendment to 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
April 30, 1964, there was printed in the 
ConcressionaL REcoRD on pages A2190- 
42191 an editorial from the Religious 
Herald, a publication circulated among 
V Baptists. The editorial was 
Written by Mr. Reuben E. Alley and was 
Critical of the proposed Becker amend- 
Ment to the U.S. Constitution. This 


Nunn, Jr, 
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amendment has been proposed for the 
purpose of trying to correct the errone- 
ous interpretation of the first amend- 
ment by the Supreme Court in its recent 
antiprayer decisions. 

It has now been called to my attention 
that this editorial has been answered 
with eloquence and logic by an outstand- 
ing young minister in the Southern 
Baptist Convention, Rev. Charles B. 
pastor of the Plymouth 
Haven Baptist Church, which is located 
between Alexandria and Mount Vernon 
in Fairfax County, Va. In view of the 
fact, Mr. President, that Mr. Alley’s 
editorial comments were printed in the 
Appendix to the Rrecorp on April 30, I 
ask unanimous consent that Reverend 
Nunn's response thereto likewise be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Criticism 
To the EDITOR: 

I appreciate very much your addressing 
yourself in your editorial of April 23 to the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
concerning Bible reading and prayer in pub- 
lic schools that is currently before the House 
Judiciary Committee in Washington, D.C. 

As our people are learning in_ Training 
Union in April and May, our Baptist heri- 


or Court DECISION 


tage is cloesely tied in influence and example 


* 


to the laws and convictions of countless mil- 
lions concerning the principle of separation 
of church and state as well as that of re- 
ligious liberty embodied in the U.S. Consti- 
tution. 

Your statement that “an amendment to 
the Constitution would make ineffective the 
first amendment as an instrument for separa- 
tion of church and state” is a Judgment of 
your own not shared by the majority in 
Virginia, the entire Southern Baptist Con- 
vention or the Nation as a whole. A recent 
Gallop poll in the last 6 months showed 
that more than 70 percent of Americans 
questioned endorsed the idea of prayers in 
our schools. The tremendous groundswell 
of grassroots opinion on the issue is evi- 
dence itself that spiritual apathy and indif- 
ference has not yet frozen shut the lips, 
pens, or influence of our Baptist people in 
the towns, villages, or metropolitan areas. 
Our Baptist heritage is still much a part of 
the present and future, when our people 
will speak out of their convictions regardiess 
of whether it agrees with what their pastor, 
State editor or for that matter what the 
executive secretary of the Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs is saying and ad- 
vocating. 

The influence of James Madison on the 
shaping of the first amendment to the 
Constitution you most effectively outlined. 
There is obviously room for debate on the 
pros and cons of the word “voluntary” in 
section 1 of the Becker amendment, but 
within a general definition of the word there 
is still room for a child to be excused or 
an adult teacher not to be compelled. With- 
in such liberty, I find little room for cap- 
tivity. 

In reference to section 2, I would want 
to believe with you that “it seems unlikely 
that the Court would rule against’ such 
practices as references to God in the taking 
of an oath of office, swearing witnesses, en- 
graving of “In God We Trust” on coins and 
currency, but recent decisions of the US. 
Supreme Court do not give me any degree 
of encouragement. For the United States 
Supreme Court on two occasions has vetoed 
the idea of placing the national motto, “In 
God We Trust,“ in the court chamber as 
is presently displayed in each house of the 
Congress. 
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As a Christian no soul sensitive to the 
principles of Jesus would seek to infringe 
upon human rights because of the Ameri- 
can tradition of democratic majority rule 
nor would we be true to the heritage of our 
faith and fathers if we in defense of human 
rights, surrendered to a small minority the 
privilege of taking God out of our national 
life and thereby secularizing our beloved 
America, 

I would not be so naive as to pretend that 
there is not always some inherent danger in 
seeking to amend the Constitution. But 
there is a far greater danger that has been 
revealed already in the decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. For the Supreme Court has 
provided already the easy way to “amend” 
the Constitution. Instead of going through 
the Congress or the people, certain minority 
groups have found it most effective to go 
around constitutional processes and win 
their way through a court interpretation of 
the Constitution. 

Thank God we have a democratic system 
of checks and balances between the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial branches of 
Government which can be exercised if one 
branch of Government gets too far afield. 
The Becker amendment is congressional re- 
sponse from letters, telegrams and petitions 
that have been pouring into Washington 
from all areas of the country requesting 
that the Congress act to stop the secularist 
drive and reverse the court decisions, 

The only way that this trend of the U.S. 
Supreme Court can be checked is for the 
Congress to approve and submit to the 
States a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Though this is difficult, because 
to legally amend the Constitution requires 
an affirmative vote in both houses of the 
Congress by a two-thirds majority and then 
ratification by three-fourths of the States, 
such action is necessary and the recent poll 
tax amendment has shown that it can be 
done. 

Who are we to say that many John Le- 
lands are not now needed to influence and 
support a 20th century legislator who would 
today seek to amend the Constitution be- 
cause the original purpose and intent of 
James Madison and others like him, has 
been so misinterpreted and circumscribed 
by recent actions of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
that the first amendment to the U.S. con- 
stitution has become for some an amend- 
ment for the “Freedom from religion rather 
than freedom of religion.“ 

CHARLES B. Nunn, Jr., 
P. 


ALEXANDRIA, Va. 


Dr. John B. Hutson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr, Speaker, a 
distinguished public servant, John B. 
Hutson, was laid to rest in Arlington 
Cemetery on Monday of this week. The 
work of this great American touched the 
lives of millions of people during his life- 
time of service. His desire to serve his 
fellow man accounts for his rise from a 
farm boy in my home county of Calloway 
in western Kentucky -to Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Assistant Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. 

Dr. Hutson was chief of the section in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture that 
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was responsible for developing and ad- 
ministering the production adjustment 
programs for tobacco, sugar, rice and 
peanuts during the crucial early years 
of 1933-36. It is more than a coin- 
cidence that the production and price 
support programs for these commodities 
have stood the test of time—that they 
have been effective in assuring fair 
prices to the farmer producers and to 
consumers with equity to all affected 
sectors of the commercial community. 
And this at a minimum cost to the tax- 
payers. 

Because I know personally of the in- 
fluence his actions and his example have 
had and will continue to have on those 
who have known him and known about 
him, I would like to add to my comments 
the following: 

First, an editorial from the May 10, 
1964, issue of the Paducah Sun-Demo- 
crat: 

Da. Joann B. Hutson, IrLUSTRIOUS Son 

If Dr. John B. Hutson had stopped to cal- 
culate the odds against the son of a Cal- 


loway County dirt farmer becoming Under 


Socre of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
parria he might never have started the 
climb that took him there. 

But it was not for the sake of a career 
that Dr. Hutson began that climb. He be- 
lieved that life on American farms could be 
immeasurably improved by the adoption of 
scientific production methods, and he was 
far more interested in seeing this done than 
in the furtherance of his own career. It was 
his dedication to this goal that led him to 
become expert in the flelds of agricultural 
production and marketing and, ultimately, 
No. 2 man in the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Hutson's illustrious and successful 
career should be an Inspiration to every west 
Kentuckian. He faced all the regional ob- 
stacles that keep lesser men from achieving 
great things and he overcame them with ac- 
quired knowledge, hard work and persistent 
faith in himself and the worthiness of the 
cause to which he had dedicated his life. 

There is more than personal triumph in 
Dr. Hutson's remarkable rise from Calloway 
County farm boy to Under Secretary of agri- 
culture and president of Tobacco Associates, 
Inc., an international tobacco marketing or- 

tion. He rendered invaluable service 
to the Nation during World War I, first as 
assistant to War Mobilizer Fred Vinson, then 
as head of the Food Production Administra- 
tion. He previously had seryed the Nation 
as administrator of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, chief of the Federal 
Office of Agricultural Defense Rehabilitation 
and president of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Although Dr. Hutson spent most of his 
adult life in Washington and the principal 
cities of America and Europe he was still a 
Kentuckian, and his death will be mourned 
throughout the State as the passing of an 
illustrious son. 


Second, a biographical résumé: 
BIOGRAPHICAL RÉSUMÉ or JOHN B. HUTSON 


John B. Hutson; president of Tobacco As- 
sociates, Inc., died suddenly of a heart attack 
in Brussels, Belgium, May 5. His wife, Isa- 
bel, was with him at the time of his death. 

Mr. Hutson was in Europe meeting with 
leading tobacco industry officials concerning 
possible tobacco tariff policies to be pre- 
sented at the Kennedy round of the GATT 
negotiations. 

For the past 17 years, Mr. Hutson served as 
president of Tobacco Associates, an organi- 
vation representing the interests of Flue- 
cured tobacco growers from Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Flor- 
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ida. As part of his duties, he traveled 
throughout the world furthering the inter- 
national interests of U.S. tobacco. 

Prior to coming to Tobacco Associates, Mr. 
Hutson had a long and distinguished career 
In public service Including serving as Under 
Secretary of Agriculture and Assistant Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. 

Mr, Hutson was born on a farm near Mur- 
ray, Ky., September 7, 1890. He reccived his 
B.S. degree from the University of Kentucky, 
paying his own way through school from 
money earned growing tobacco and teach- 
ing in rural elementary schools. Mr. 
Hutson received his master’s and Ph. D. de- 
grees from the University of Wisconsin and 
Columbia University, respectively. The 
University of Kentucky bestowed the hon- 
orury degree of LL. D. on him in 1947. 

Following World War I, he engaged In ag- 
ricultural extension work and became assist- 
ant professor of agricultural economics at 
the University of Kentucky. In 1921, he 
joined the staff of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture doing field work in farm man- 
agement studies. 

Mr. Hutson gained prominence in inter- 
national agricultural marketing while work- 
ing as principal marketing specialist in Eu- 
ropean countries for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture from 1930 to 1933. He returned 
to the United tSates to become Chief of the 
Tobacco Section of the newly formed Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and in 
1936 became Assistant Administrator of this 
agency. He was the chief architect of those 
provisions of the Agricultural Acts of 1933 
and 1938 upon which the present tobacco 
program is based. 

From 1940 to 1945, Mr. Hutson assumed 
numerous duties In agriculture’s role in the 
war effort. He was Deputy Commissioner 
of Agriculture in the Advisory Commission 
of the US. Council of National Defense; 
head of the Office of Agricultural Defense 
Relations; director of the Food Production 
in the War Food Administration; and Dep- 
uty Director for Agriculture in the Office of 
Mobilization and Reconversion. During 
most of this time, Mr. Hutson also served as 
president of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

Rising through career Government service, 
he was appointed Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture in July 1945. He served in this of- 
fice until March of 1946 when he was called 
upon by Secretary General Trygve Lie to be- 
come Assistant Secretary General at the 
United Nations. $ 

In addition to bis early work in Europe 
and in the United Nations, Mr. Hutson par- 
ticipated in numerous international confer- 
ences. He was a member of the delegation 
to the International Sugar Conference in 
London in 1937 and the Second Inter-Ameri- 
can Agricultural Conference in Mexico City 
in 1943. He was head of the American Dele- 
gation to the Third Inter-American Agri- 
cultural Conference of Caracas, Venezuela, 
in 1945. 


Refusal of Students To Fight Against the 
Communist Vietcong in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with an edi- 
torial column produced by Mr. Thurman 
Sensing entitled “Behind the Shame.” 
This article was made available to news 
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media on May 7. 1964, under Mr. Sens- 
ing's weekly news column Sensing the 
News. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENSING THE NEWS— BZN THE SHAME 


(By Thurman Sensing, executive vice presi- 
dent, Southern States Industrial Council) 

Disclosure in New York City that 87 stu- 
dents at leading northern colleges have 
signed a statement saying that they would 
refuse to fight against the Communist Viet- 
cong in South Vietnam is a shameful epl- 
sode. 

While these youths were declaring that 
“U.S. participation in that war is for the 
Suppression of the Vietnamese struggle for 
national independence,” other young Ameri- 
cans in southeast. Asia were the target of 
enemy bullets and terrorist attacks, This 
outrageous statement, published in the 
ultra-leftwing Journal the National Guard- 
jan, was signed by youths who have had the 
advantage of education in some of the big- 
gest and best known colleges in the United 
States. Yet they have failed to percelve the 
difference between our Nation's fight for 
freedom and the Communist fight for domi- 
nation of the world. 7 

Ench student who signed the statement 
must bear personal guilt for what he has 
done. Nevertheless, the public cannot but 
wonder what in our national atmosphere 
would make it possible for a young American 
to arrive at such conclusions. 

Those who have studied the intellectual _ 
climate of recent years will readily under- 
stand what lies behind the statement by 
the young men who assert that they will 
not fight for their country. What's behind 
it is a stendy, unremitting vilification of 
patriotism and national sovereignty. Fur- 
thermore, great numbers of youths also have 
been told that they must practice revolution 
within their own country and against its 
laws and institutions. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that these evil teachings should 
yield evil fruit? 

The word “superpatriot” was coined in the 
last few years as a term of reproach. Prom- 
inent Government officials declared that they 
intend to muzzle the men who devote their 
lives to service in the Armed Forces at this 
Nation. From pulpits, young men have 
heard the values of American life subjected 
to scorn. Organizations such as the Na- 
tional Council of Churches have been in the 
vanguard of those who argue that the United 
States should relax its opposition to Com- 
munist China. Within recent weeks, in fact, 
the World Council of Churches had a spokes- 
man in the United States arguing for a soft 
policy toward the Communist regimes in 
Peiping and East Berlin. 

Even where youths haye not been exposed 
to leftwing political propaganda, there has 
been an msidlous current of teaching to the 
effect that sophistication requires that one 
not view all world problems from an ex- 
clusively national standpoint. Young peo- 
ple have been told time and again in college, 
church, and in books that Americans should 
be understanding of other nation’s ambi- 
tions and not hasten to assume that the 
United States is right. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, that some 
youths—fortunately, a very small minority— 
have come around to taking the enemy's 
side instead of their country's side in the 
worldwide struggle of our era. 

The deep love of country that continucs 
to permeate our Republic has not been sup- 
pressed by the tricky arguments of those 
who make a career of running down America. 
But some young people have been terribly 
confused. 
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Then, too, the current praise being given 
by extremists, some of them, sad to say, 
wearing clerical garb, to insurrectionary 
tactics in the streets of the Nation is an 
added pressure on young people. What are 
college youths to think when their elders, 
who should know better and who are sup- 
posed to set an example, take part in mass 
marches on the Nation's Capital and actually 
Incite people to riot? If revolution is 
preached at home—and it is well to remem- 
ber that such persons as Prof. Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., the former Presidential adviser, 
hailed social revolution in Latin America 
and elsewhere—then some young people who 
lack stability will come to think that a 
Communist revolution in South Vietnam, for 
instance, is a good thing. 

It is not the 87 misguided college students 
that the Nation has to worry about. Each 
will have a lifetime to lament s terrible 
Juvenile error of judgment. But the coun- 
try should be worried about the institutions 
and supposedly learned adults in places of 
Tesponsibility who have undermined the 
morale of some young people by their 
Criminally irresponsible preachments. Each 
churchman, college alumnus and ordinary 
Citizen should demand that those in au- 
thority honor the values of America so that 
larger numbers of young men and women 
do not go astray in the future. 


” The Government-Sponsored Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK H. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Most emotional issue of the second term 
of the 88th Congress appears to be 
Whether or not we shall amend the Fed- 
eral Constitution to overturn the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and provide for Government spon- 
Sorship of prayers in our public schools. 

The congressional mailbag is literally 
filled with letters from well-meaning 
Ministers, churchgoers, educators and 
various organizations, both for and 
against any such legislation. It is most 
encouraging to find that almost every 
national and regional church organiza- 
tion supports the school prayer decisions 
of the Supreme Court. The majority of 
Ministers who have written me also sup- 
Port the Court’s decision. 

In a  thought-provoking editorial, 
“Praying in School”, published May 2, 
1864, George Chaplin, the highly re- 
Spected editor of the Honolulu Advertiser 
has, in my view, correctly analyzed the 
issue facing the Congress today. He 
Points out the infrequently mentioned 
facts that the Supreme Court decisions 
do not prohibit voluntary and unofficial 
religious activity, in school or elsewhere; 
that religion in America has tradition- 
ally depended upon training in the home 
and the church. He concluded that we 
Cannot, even in the smallest degree, allow 
the Government to prescribe what we 
Must do in a matter of religion. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Prayrine IN SCHOOL 

The country is faced with a delicate and 

Potentially disruptive issue which, hope- 
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fully, commonsense and understanding will 
hold within bounds. 

We refer to the 147 separate resolutions 
in the House Judiciary Committee designed 
te overturn recent U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions against officially prescribed religious 
exercises in public schools by amending the 
Constitution. 

In cases arising in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, the Court held it a violation 
of the first amendment for any arm of gov- 
ernment—in these cases, a school board and 
two State legislatures—to prescribe religious 
practices. 

The Court pointed to the plain truth, that 
the amendment forbids government to either 
establish a religion or to interfere with the 
free exercise thereof,” 

Contrary to widespread impression, the 
Court did not rule out religious activity, pro- 
vided it is voluntary and unofficial. 

Two justices haye gone out of their way 
to underline the true nature of the Court's 
decisions. Justice Black said in 1962 that 
the Court took the view that “religion is too 
hallowed, too personal, too sacred, too holy 
to permit ita unhallowed perversion by a 
civil magistrate.” i 

The following year, Justice Clark said, 
“The place of religion in our society is an 
exalted one achieved through a long tradi- 
tion of reliance on the home, the church and 
the inviolable citadel of the Individual heart 
and mind. It is not within the power of 
Government to invade that citadel.” 

In other words, the Court was in effect 
saying that it is not wholesome for either 
Government or religion to countenance 
Officially prescribed religious activity in pub- 
lic schools. The Court acted not to banish 
religion but to strengthen it. 

The extension of the Court's decisions, of 
course, is that the proper places for the pre- 
scription of religious practices are the home 
and in the church—and that Government 
has no business intruding, no matter how 
benevolent the Intent. 

But the decisions have been widely mis- 
understood and the result is the 147 resolu- 
tions pending in the Judiciary Committee. 
The sponsors are well meaning, but if any 
one of them succeeded, he would be chang- 
ing the first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The most notable resolution is that of- 
fered by Representative Becker of New York, 
whose recent statement on the issues re- 
vealed the depth of his misunderstanding. 
Prescribed prayers as a part of the school 
day, he said, would be valuable because they 
would acquaint children of nonreligious fam- 
ilies with the existence of God. 

Is this not an argument for Government 
intrusion into religion? 

The majority of Americans are Protestants. 
The country was first settled by Protestants 
who were themselves a minority within Prot- 
estantism, seeking a haven where they could 
live by their beliefs in peace and free from 
state coercion. 

Since then, the Nation has seen the ar- 
rival or the rise of many different beliefs. 
In the United States today there is a mini- 
mum of 83 sizable denominations. There are 
24 Protestant and Orthodox denominations 
alone. 

There are Presbyterians, Jews, Catholics, 
Seventh-day Adventists, Buddhists, Baptists, 
Greek Orthodox, Shakers, Quakers, Episco- 
palians, agnostics, Unitarians, etc., all living 
in one land, all following their own beliefs. 

The questions for Representative BECKER 
are these: Who is to prescribe what religious 
practices in the schools would be-sultable 
for these and the many other denominations 
and faiths? : 

Would he have prayers from the New Tes- 
tament for children of the Jewish faith? 
Would he prescribe Christianity for children 
of Buddhists or vice versa, which is a per- 
c teed carnage anes 
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many Buddhists? Would he require the child 
of an agnostic to recite any prayer? 

We do not question the good faith or the 
genial spirit of sponsors or supporters of 
any of the pending 147 resolutions. We do, 
however, question their understanding of 
both the Supreme Court rulings and the 
history which produced the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Religion does not and cannot draw its 
Strength from a prayer or a Bible passage 
recited in a schoolroom. It draws its 
strength from the church and the home. 

Throughout our history, these have been 
the traditional seats of religious instruction 
for the young. Let it so continue. And let 
us reflect on this statement by Ralph B. Ken- 
nard, professor emeritus of American Uni- 
versity: 

“These decisions of the Supreme Court 
are essential for the protection of our rell- 
gious liberty. For we lose our freedom when 
we let the Government tell us, even in the 
smallest degree, what we must do in a mat- 
ter of religion.” 


A Tribute to William J. “Bill” Williams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just written a letter to my constituents 
in praise of my field coordinator and staff 
of my district office, and briefly describ- 
ing the numerous programs and activi- 
ties through which we are helping our 
community to become a better and more 
prosperous place. I believe my colleagues 
will find the following of interest: 

A TRIBUTE ro WILIAM J. “BILL” WILLIAMS 

Everyday in the year I as your Congress- 
man, and the people who work in my office, 
listen to public views, problems, complaints, 
and suggestions that range all the way from 
where to get a baby-sitter to how to qualify 
for the old age pension. 

The man who directs our local Los 
Office, supervises the staff, and stands in for 
me during my absence attending Congress 
3,000 miles away, is William J. “Bill. Wil- 
liams. In paying this tribute to him, I want 
to involve both you and me in how we bene- 
fit from the unselfish devotion of this young 
man. 

In the first place, Bill is the one who usual- 
ly listens to what you have to say when you 
consult my office. It is, therefore, important 
that he not only be patient and sympathetic, 
which he is but also possess the ability to 
get things done. 

For this work, Bill is highly qualified. In 
his short 33 years he has graduated from two 
colleges and is presently completing his work 
on a doctorate degree at the University of 
Southern California. He has taught school, 
served in our Armed Forces overseas, worked 
for labor, and acted as my legislative aid 
when I was a member of the California Leg- 
islature. 

So he is more than a college man. He isa 
person of practical experience and a great 
coordinator of community programs. 

Thus, while I have fought to have en- 
acted into law a vocational education 
law, a new mental health program, more 
job-creating agencies, and youth activi- 
ties, to mention a few, Bill Williams has 
been busy in our community to see that 
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these programs are made available to 
those who need them. 

Under his direction more than 2 years 

ago we organized a coordinating coun- 
cil on economic development to spear- 
head an antipoverty campaign in our 
area. 
From this council, which started with 
only 25 members, we have now involved 
over 175 persons in an advisory capa- 
city, developed a host of capable com- 
munity leaders, set up a mental health 
committee which has already obtained 
$25,000 to start a clinic in the district to 
help depressed persons, held several 
small business clinics for businessmen, 
provided job counseling and placement 
for over 2,000 young people, and obtained 
grants totaling over $1 million to under- 
take action programs to provide more 
jobs, training, schools, and better hous- 
ing. 

Nor have we neglected cooperation 
with private businesses and industry. 
For example, Mr. Williams has worked in 
conjunction with the Pacific Telephone 
Co. to develop a program to train our 
youth for jobs in this great industry and 
open up new opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

On the other hand, we have been 
equally concerned with helping elderly 
people and family heads. Our office has 
been their information center and many 
have been assisted in qualifying for vari- 
ous pension, training, and medical pro- 
grams. Through private trade schools, 
Mr. Williams has obtained numerous 
free scholarships for vocational training 


which opened jobs for many who had 


been turned down in the past because 
they were over 40 years of age. Also, 
hundreds of social security benefit claims 
have been settled satisfactorily and bet- 
ter housing for the elderly located. 

Assisting Mr. Williams in the local of- 
fice is a capable team of coworkers con- 
sisting of Mrs. Mary Higginbotham, Mrs. 
Jerrell Hogans, and Miss Shirley Reid— 
all residents of our community and per- 
sons who believe in our creed: All persons 
are important. 

In my efforts to be everybody's Con- 
gressman,” I am pleased to pay this fit- 
ting tribute to a great field coordinator 
whose help has made possible what prog- 
ress we have achieved, whose command- 
ing qualities have helped our community 
to become a better and more prosperous 
place—one who is certainly our unsung 
hero and faithful friend—William J. 
“Bill” Williams. 


Vietnam Explained 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing statement from Don MacLean's 
excellent column in the Washington 
Daily News of May 13, 1964: 
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Maybe I can sort out the South Vietnam 
situation for you. It's simple; we've gone 
from Ngo Dinh Nhu to No Khan Du. 


Jobs Going Begging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
face of the high level of unemployment, 
it is important to recognize the many 
jobs in our economy that are going beg- 
ging for want of skilled and trained peo- 
ple to fill them. The irony of unemploy- 
ment alongside vacant jobs is receiving 
increasing recognition—as it must if we 
are to realize the goal of full employment. 

An article in the Washington Post of 
April 26 lists a large number of job op- 
portunities in the Washington area that 
are available for high school graduates 
and college-trained individuals. Because 
it illustrates again the large number of 
job vacancies in our society, under 
unanimous consent I include the article 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Joss, COORDINATION Born Gorna BEGGING 

(By William J. Raspberry) 

Washington's private businesses have jobs 
available for high school graduates—or drop- 
outs—as well as for the college trained. 

But schools and industry, whose coopera- 
tion has been more theoretical than actual, 
will have to get together if they are to match 
jobless youths—particularly Negroes—with 
vacant jobs, a conference of high school 
counselors was told here last week. 

Some of the job opportunities listed at the 
conference at George Washington University 
were: 

Auto mechanics: Foreign-car dealers alone 
will need 1,100 new mechanics by 1970. Jobs 
are also available for youths who can learn 
to make routine repairs and assist auto tech- 
nicians. 

Laundry and dry-cleaning: Starting pay is 
low, but opportunities for advancement to 
managerial positions are good. Training is 
available for youths in cleaning, spotting, 
route and office sales, home counseling and 
(clerical jobs. 

Building trades: Fewer opportunities exist 
here than generally is believed. Unemploy- 
ment is consistently high, and the need for 
apprentices is low. New construction tech- 
niques have reduced the need for bricklayers 
and other mechanics. 

Telephone company: There is continuing 
need for operators and servicemen as well as 
for technicians. The company’s work-study 
program gives high schoolers on-the-job 
training while they are still in school. These 
jobs usually lead to immediate full-time em- 
ployment after graduation. 

Publishing and printing: Apprenticeship 
opportunities are practically nonexistent. 
Employment standards are high, job vacan- 
cles few. Employment on Washington's 
three daily newspapers has increased only 10 
percent since 1956 while the population was 
doubling. 

Department stores: Good opportunities, 
especially for women. Besides sales, there 
are jobs in office work, counseling, advertis- 
ing, servicos—some 400 job classifications at 
Woodward & Lothrop’s alone. 

Grocery chains: need for butchers 
and meat cutters in the area’s 250 chain out- 
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lets. Opportunities are highest for young 
people, and on-job training is available. 

Hotels, motels, and restaurants: Plenty of 
jobs but low pay. Opportunities for ad- 
vancement are increasing. The best oppor- 
tunities for those of limited education are 
as cooks, bakers, and bartenders. 

Hospitals: Some 400 job classifications 
here. This is one of the few industries where 
automation is not a threat. Every new ma- 
chine requires a new technician. 

Engineering and automation: Trend of 
downgrading jobs is increasing, providing 
more opportunities for the nonspecialist. 
Technicians are doing jobs formerly reserved 
for scientists, and so on down the line. New 
efforts are being made to find low-skill jobs 
for automation displaced workers after poor 
experience with retraining programs. 

A Howard University conference yesterday 
stressed increasing opportunities for Negroes 
in sales Jobs and marketing jobs. 

Both conferences urged closer cooperation 
between public school counselors and per- 
sonnel managers in developing more realistic 
school curricula and fitting students to jobs. 


A Distinguished New Hampshire Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
New Hampshire lost an outstanding citi- 
zen in the passing of a former member of 
the Governor's Council, a great outdoors 
enthusiast, and a connoisseur of fine 
guns, the Honorable Parker Merrow, of 
Ossipee, N.H. Judge of the municipal 
court, editor of the local Carroll County 
Independent, Parker Merrow over the 
years was a tremendous force for good in 
my State. 

The New Hampshire State Fish and 
Game Department commented upon 
Parker's passing in its Fish and Game 
Newsletter, volume XI, No. 31. This 
comment was so well phrased that with 
unanimous consent I am including it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point. 


In his close contact with nature's beau- 
ties, his love of woods, wildlife, moun- 
tains, lakes, and seashore, Judge Parker 
Merrow was able to hold that anchor to 
windward that many Americans need in 
this unstable and uncertain world of 
today. 

The New Hampshire Fish and Game 
Newsletter's editorial comment is help- 
ful, in setting the tone of appreciation 
for Judge Merrow’s many civic contri- 
butions: 

A Great Man Leaves Us 

In the passing of Parker Merrow, of 
Ossipee, N.H., sportsmen as well as mem- 
bers of the fish and game department 
have lost a friend of great stature and broad 
talents. Bigness was the quality which best 
characterized this extraordinary individual. 
It included not only his capacity to accept 
people as they really are and make due 
allowances for their behavior, but vision to 
piace thelr goals and problems and motiva- 
tions in true perspective and to take the 
lead in devising worthwhile long-range solu- 
tions. Part of the framework in which he 
saw all of us so clearly was the natural 
world around us—the woods and ponds and 
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Tivers, the game and fish that inhabit them— 
Which he deeply loved. Thus, he was pecu- 
llariy gifted to shape & conservation ethic 
for New Hampshire, and to use his big strong 
¥Yolce and colorful personality to proclaim it. 

Until you came to know Parker well, it 
Was easy to misread him for he cultivated 
With all the affectation of a Harvard man 
the manner of an original—e rough diamond 
talking the language of the countryman, 
While underneath this facade was a sensitive 
and sophisticated person. A graduate of 
Dartmouth, he retained through life much 
Of the dedication to the outdoors which is 
80 strong a part of that college's tradition. 

As editor of the Carroll County Independ- 
ent, Parker was best known to thousands 
as “Hank, the Meter Reader,” in which 
Character he wrote a homespun column full 
Of pith and wisdom as well as witticisms. 
As local judge in the Carroll County court 
in Ossipee, he dispensed justice with such 
& human flavor as to change the life pat- 
terns of many who came before his bench. 
Meanwhile, many a young conservation of- 
Acer learned from him the rudiments of 
Courtroom procedure and strategy, while 
charlatans and shyster lawyers found they 
had met more than their match, 

Stirred to action by tragic hunting acci- 
dents he had witnessed or investigated, 
Parker Merrow became the originator and 
Counselor for the department's hunter safety 
training program, lending his dramtic talents 
to script and direct two vital motion pictures 
Produced to aid this cause. 


Lie Detector Under Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
increased use of the polygraph or lie de- 
tector in this country encourages appre- 
hensions that we are becoming a “big 
brother” society. This intrusion by lie 
detector tests into personal lives, particu- 
larly by the Federal Government, should 
Make us alert to the possible dangers and 
injuries that these investigations can 
Create. It is agreed that the polygraph 
is only as good as the integrity and abil- 
ity of its operator, and often serious 
doubt can be cast on the findings of the 
tests. An incompetent polygraph oper- 
ator, for example, can cause a great deal 
of harm to reputations and careers of 
innocent citizens, and the machine can 
be used to ferret out political affiliations 
and loyalties. 

Present trends in the use of polygraph 
Should be studied with continuing scru- 
tiny. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include in the Recor the 
April 29 editorial, “Lie Detector Under 
Fire,” from the Nashua (NH.) Tele- 
graph, which discusses current congres- 
Sional investigation of the use of the 
Polygraph: 

Lr DETECTOR UNDER Fine 

The polygraph—or what most people call 
the lie detector—is under fire right now, giv- 
ing persons on both sides of the question 
ample opportunity to debate the moral as- 
Pects of a widespread and growing issue. 

Wulle national attention was drawn last 
year to the Pentagon's lie detectors by the 
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threat of an Air Force inspector general to 
use them to detect the source of a news leak, 
a move spiked by the late President Ken- 
nedy, emphasis now is on industry's increas- 
ing use of instruments. 

Vance Packard, in his book, “The 
Naked Society,” gives an insight into the ter- 
rifying possibilities posed by the polygraph. 
A leading detective agency, he sald, reported 
it had quadrupled its lie detector business in 
18 months. This disclosure is Just another 
indication of the considerable increase in 
the use of polygraphs in industry to check on 
employees and as a part of the interview 
process for job applicants. 

Not only are they used just to insure truth- 
ful answers or to ferret out untruthful ones, 
they may be employed to check out previous 
political affiliations or, for imstance, sex 
habits. 

The practice is becoming 50 widespread 
that a House Information Subcommittee un- 
der Representative CORNELIUS GALLAGHER, 
Democrat, of New Jersey, began holding 
hearings aimed at developing some rules to 
cover operation of lie detectors.. The con- 
gressional interest was stirred by a subcom- 
mittee survey which disclosed that during 
the year ending June 30, 1963, Federal agen- 
cies performed 23,122 lie detector tests. 

There are 656 authorized polygraph opera- 
tors in Government whose so-called qualifi- 
cations range from a high school diploma to a 
doctor of philosophy degree. Of deep con- 
cern to many persons should be the damage 
that may be done a person’s reputation and 
career by improper use or lack of understand- 
ing of the polygraph. à 

Two officials of the University of Virginia 
School of Medicine reported in the technical 
journal of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion last May that the operators of polygraphs 
are often private detectives of agencies em- 
ployed to keep watch over employees. Many 
of these, they claimed, are incompetent to in- 
terpret the polygraph charts accurately. 
They cited cases to prove their point. 

Almost all authorities agree that the poly- 
graph is only as good as the judgment and in- 
terpretation of its operator. The American 
Academy of Polygraph Examiners itself is 
pushing for State licensing laws which would 
weed out incompetents both in private prac- 
tice and Government service. 

The “big brother” approach to Government 
needs to be examined carefully, for poly- 
graphs are only a part of the whole complex 
of eavesdropping in both industry and Gov- 
ernment, including wiretapping, snooping, 
and, as the latest gimmick for keeping tab on 
employees, closed-circuit television. 


Florida Times-Union Is Award Winner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr.Speak- 
er, today I bring to the attention of the 
House of Representatives and to the Na- 
tion a great service by a distinguished 
daily newspaper. Mr. Speaker, the Flor- 
ida Times-Union, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
has been named winner of the coveted 
Mental Health Bell Award of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, 
Inc. 

The national award is made in recog- 
nition of distinguished year-round edito- 
Tial support in the fight against mental 
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Stanley E. Taylor, president of the 
Mental Health Association of Duval 
County, nominated the Times-Union, 
now serving its 99th year of publishing 
for readers through Florida, Georgia, 
and the South, for the award. The un- 
selfish service of Mr. Taylor, Mr. Harry 
Gonzalez, also of Jacksonville, who is 
president of the Florida Association of 
Mental Health, and all members of these 
mental health groups, is to be com- 
mended. I am pleased to have the op- 
portunity to bring this to your attention. 


Is Public Works Spending To Rise? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


A OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has now made clear that a mas- 
Sive increase in Federal spending for 
public works is in store if the adminis- 
tration’s program of tax cuts and higher 
spending fails to reduce unemployment 
to an acceptable level. Once again the 
Democratic administration is prescribing 
the wrong remedy for the unemployment 
problem. It is doing so even before the 
ink is hardly dry on the tax cut bill, 
which at one time was presented as the 
panacea for all of our economic prob- 
lems, including unemployment. 2 

In its lead editorial of May 6, the New 
York Times pinpoints what is wrong with 
the President’s public works spending 
approach to solving unemployment. The 
Times says that an across-the-board 
step-up in public works spending would 
be of only limited help in absorbing the 
unemployed. 

Coming at a time when unemployment is 
already declining, it would add to the poten- 
tial inflationary pressure on wages and 
prices. 


As the Times noted: 


Unemployment has many stubborn and 
complex causes that cannot be eliminated by 
the once-and-for-all remedies of tax cuts or 
public works, It requires a wide assortment 
of, different programs. Mr. Johnson’s hope 
of achieving full employment accompanied 
by price stability depends on locating and 
treating the many varieties of unemploy- 
ment, not on a single massive measure. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Times editorial referred to, as well as 
an article from the Times of May 5 
quoting the President on the subject of 
public works spending, in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The editorial and article follow: 

From the New York (N. .) Times, 
May 6, 1964] 
TREATING UNEMPLOYMENT 

President Johnson is willing to step up 
spending on public works in the event that 
tax reductions fail to bring about full em- 


, Ployment. 


Mr. Johnson is not abandoning his view 
that the tax cut is the cure for whatever ails 
the economy; he still stands by his belief 
that it will result in full employment, faster 
growth, equilibrium in the Nations balance 
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of payments and price stability, But just in 
case it does not, he is prepared to offer an- 
other general prescription in the form of an 
increase in public works spending. 

A faster rate of economic activity gener- 
ated by tax reductions may gradually whittle 
down the ranks of the unemployed, but it 
will not eliminate some special types of job- 
lessness. Specific measures are needed to cre- 
ate work for those displaced by automation 
and technological change, for those who are 
bypassed because they live in distreased 
areas, for those who are the victims of dis- 
crimination. A selective program of public 
works, designed to provide vocational train- 
ing along with productive employment, is 
one useful special measure that merits con- 
sideration; the proposed Job Corps, which 
would place young men in conservation work, 
is another. But these are far different from 
the proposal for an overall increase in pub- 
lic works. 

We have questioned the administration's 
claim that tax reduction would eliminate un- 
employment. We hold the same doubts 
about the President's new promise. An 
across-the-board step-up in public works 
spending would be of only Umited help in 
absorbing the unemployed. Coming at a 
time when unemployment is already declin- 
ing, it would add to the potential inflation- 
ary pressure on wages and prices. 

Unemploment has many stubborn and 
complex causes that cannot be eliminated by 
the once-and-for-all remedies of tax cuts or 
public works. It requires a wide assortment 
of different programs. Mr. Johnson's hope 
of achieving full employment accompanied 
by price stability depends on locating and 
treating the many varieties of unemploy- 
ment, not a single massive measure. 


[From the New York (N..) Times, May 5, 
1964] 


PRESIDENT LOOKS To PUBLIC WORKS—PLEDGES 
To STEP UP SPENDING IF BUSINESS, WITH 
Tax Cur, Can’r FIND JOBS FOR ALL 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, May 4.— President Johnson 
told a group of labor leaders tonight that 
if private enterprise, aided by the tax cut, 
failed to bring about full employment, “we 
will step up our programs of public works.” 

The President devoted most of the speech 
to his familiar appeal to labor for restraint 
in wage demands to prevent another round 
of inflation. 

But he also gave a strong commitment to 
full employment. Citing the case of West- 
ern Europe, where there is practically no un- 
employment, the President said, “We too 
must catch up with modern history.” 

CITES LEGISLATIVE REQUESTS 

“The time has come,” he continued, “for 
labor and Government and business to agree 
that we are going to achieve—and keep— 
full employment.” 

After noting the major legislative action 
he has asked of Congress, the President said: 

“And if all that we do with the help of the 
private sector cannot employ all our people, 
the Government will have to do for people 
what private enterprise fails to do—we will 
step up our programs of public works.” 

This was the first pledge of its kind that 
the President has given. 

The basic theory behind the tax cut is 
that an expanding private economy will 
gradually bring about full employment 
without the need for expanded Government 
spending. 

This is still the Government's hope and 
its basic position, but the President's state- 
ment tonight left no doubt that he would. 
increase spending if the goal of full employ- 
ment remained elusive. 

In his appeal to the union leaders for re- 
straint in their wage demands, the Presi- 
dent said: 4 
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“I do not believe business or labor want a 
renewed wage-price spiral any more than 
Barry Goldwater wants to run on the same 
ticket with Nelson Rockefeller.” 

The President again defended the admin- 
istration’s “guideposts,"" which call for wage 
increases no larger than the average rise in 
worker productivity throughout the econ- 
omy. Over the last 5 years the rise in pro- 
ductivity has averaged 3.2 percent a year. 

“You must remember,” Mr. Johnson said, 
“and we must never forget that the economy 
cannot absorb big cost increases and big 
price increases without endangering our 
progress.” $ 

He said that in recent years both business 
and labor had exercised good judgment and 
patriotism unexcelled in our economic his- 
tory.” But he added: 

“As demand increases and unemployment 
falls, managers will be tempted to raise 
prices—in spite of already high profits and 
continuing excess capacity—and unions will 
be tempted to force wages up faster than 
productivity—in spite of already high wages 
and continuing excessive unemployment.” 

He warned that a renewal of the wage- 
price spiral would jeopardize the competi- 
tive gains made by the United States in 
world markets in recent years. 

And he added, The case for tightening 
credit and boosting interest rates would be- 
come stronger—and the result could well be 
a slowdown in the rate of economic expan- 
sion." 

Sixty-one labor leaders and their wives 
were the President's guests at a White House 
dinner like that for business leaders last 
week. 

The same Cabinet members and their wives 
that attended the business affair were at 
tonight's dinner. They were Luther H. 
Hodges, Secretary of Commerce; Robert 8. 
McNamara, Secretary of Defense; Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury; and W. 
Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor. 


Israel Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, May 
14 marks the 16th anniversary of the 
founding of Israel as an independent 
sovereign state. 

As an American citizen I congratulate 
the people of this relatively new inde- 
pendent nation and commend them for 
their splendid achievements, Through- 
out history the Israelites have been sub- 
jected to persecution and tyranny, but 
they have always had the ambition and 
courage to rise from the smoldering ashes 
of hate and tyranny. 

This has been accomplished by the 
hard work and ingenuity of the people 
themselves. The task has not been easy, 
but they are now beginning to see the 
fruits of their labors. 

I am proud that as a citizen of our 
great land our Nation has helped in a 
small measure to make Israel what it is 
today. 

It is our hope that the nation of Israel 
will continue to progress and that the 
friendship existing between our two na- 
tions shall continue in harmony and 
peace. 


May 14 
The Double Standard in the U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
history of UN. intervention is a sorry 
story of action against the Western na- 
tions. There is never any move on the 
part of the U.N. when atrocities are com- 
mitted in Communist countries. There 
is no outcry when free governments are 
overthrown in the newly emerging Afri- 
can nations and are superceded by police 
states and bloody-handed dictators. 

The full power of the U.N. is thrown 
into forcing integration in South Africa, 
but no voice is raised in the U.N. against 
those nations which practice, with the 
utmost brutality, black supremacy. 

The U.N, cannot be a responsible inter- 
national organization in support of peace 
if it continues irresponsible policies and 
winks at lawlessness, aggression, murder 
and other reckless acts if such acts are 
committed by the right countries in the 
lexicon of the U.N. 

If the United States is to continue to 
be a part of the UN. and to bear the 
heaviest part of the financial burden, 
we had better demand some new rules 
and we should start with a demand that 
all member nations live up to the charter. 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of May 11 reminds us how 
irresponsible the policies of the U.N. are. 

CONSPIRACY AGAINST RESPONSIBILITY 

For many months the United Nations has 
resounded with bitter denunciations of South 
Africa's racial policies. Now a U.N. panel 
has recommended calling a conyention of all 
South African racial groups to work out bet- 
ter political and economic conditions for the 
nonwhites. If this is not done by a fixed 
time, the group advocates economic sanc- 
tions against South Africa. 

The panel's effort appears to be an exer- 
cise in futility. The convention idea can 
get only a chill reception from the South 
African Government. It will not satisfy the 
newly independent African states; at vari- 
ous times they have demanded not only 
sanctions but expulsion of South Africa from 
the U.N. and the raising of an African army 
to liberate the victims of apartheid, or seg- 
regation. ' 

So the threat of some kind of U.N. dis- 
ciplinary action remains. It is a prospect 
that should trouble all who care to think 
seriously about the U.N. and the United 
States’ relationship to that organization. 

Not that many people would try to defend 
apartheid; it is white supremacy pure and 
simple, with some of the trappings of a 
police state. Nor is it proper to compare it 
with the racial conflict in this country. There 
segregation is official policy; here it is against 
official policy. 

It should be possible, however, to under- 
stand how white South Africa got into its 
dilemma. The whites are not colonialists; 
they settled a wilderness generations ago and 
built a thriving nation out of It. Today they 
are greatly outnumbered by nonwhites. The 
highly critical outsiders might ask them- 
selves how they would find a just solution 
in that situation. 

It should also be possible to understand 
the feeling of isolation the South .African 
has today, whether he favors or opposes 
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apartheid. He believes, and we think cor- 
Tectly, that his nation Is being most unjustly 

ted against in all the furor 
Grummed up by the Afro-Asian bloc in the 
UN. C. W. de Kiewiet, former president of 
the University of Rochester, puts it well in an 
article in Foreign Affairs magazine: 

“South Africans of all degrees find it dim- 
Cult to understand the success of the diplo- 
Matic generalship of the Afro-Asian bloc, 
When so many fingers can be pointed at the 
generals themselves. 

“Dictatorship in Ghana and the Sudan, the 
tragedy of tribal massacres in the Congo, 
bloody strife in Zanzibar, the perversion of 
one democratic system after another into a 
Ohe-party government, arrests and expul- 
sons of dissenting leaders without pretense 
Of trial by law—what title do these facts give 

can spokesmen at the United Nations to 
talk about the police state in South Africa?” 

Neediess to say, no U.N. voice is raised 
against these brutalities and injustices; when 
the UN. went into the Congo, it was to crush 
the pro-Western regime in Katanga Province. 

The hypocrisy does not end there. Who 
SUggests disciplinary action against India for 
its still highly discriminatory caste system? 
When has the U.N. moved against the Com- 
Munist nations for their political repressions 
and crimes? = 

In point of fact, the U.N. should not be 
engaging in such activities, any more than 
it should be plotting reprisals against South 

ca. What a nation does in its own house, 
however distasteful to outsiders, is not the 
ess of U.N. busybodies. 

But all nations should be able to see how 
the UN. can move against them if it is so 
Inspired. It would not be surprising to find 
the Afro-Asian zealots one day demanding 
action against the United States because 
Segregation exists even though it is not the 
Policy of the Government. And the U.N., 

ugh powerless to make peace, is unfor- 
tunately not powerless to make trouble. 

Meantime the conspiracy against South 
Africa is a sign of the dangerous degenera- 
tion of the U.N. It is not only that hypocrisy 

been made a virtue; it is that the or- 
®anization is getting out of hand. 

The United States should have no part in 
any reprisals. It should, however, give 

ught to the implications of this spectacle 
Of irresponsibility. 


Ground Transportation Service at Wash- 
ington National Airport and Dulles 
International Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Science and Astronautics Com- 
Mittee, it is interesting to watch the de- 
velopment of air travel. Now that we 
are approaching the era of the super- 
Sonic plane, a time when travelers can 
board an airplane in New York and beat 
the clock on a trip to Los Angeles, it is 
Worthwhile to note that the tremendous 
amount of money we have spent in re- 
search is being returned in the form of 
this marvel known as supersonic speed. 

Unfortunately the speed of airtravel 

not been matched by the ground 
Service provided at various airports 
throughout the United States. There is 
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one, however, in our great Nation’s Capi- 

tol that has done a fine, outstanding job 

in transporting air travelers to and from 
the Metropolitan areas to both National 

and the famed International Airport. I 

have been privileged to use the ground 

service provided by Airport Transport, 

Inc., and in traveling throughout the 

country it is hard to find another ground 

service that offers the courtesy and effi- 
ciency of travel as provided by Airport 

Transport, Inc. My heartiest congratu- 

lations to private industry and private 

investment in keeping abreast of our 
supersonic age. - 

I am inserting for the Recorp some 
little known facts regarding Airport 
Transport, Ine.: 

GROUND TRANSPORTATION SERVICE aT WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL. AIRPORT AND DULLES IN- 
TERNATIONAL AIRPORT 

Since the opening of Washington National 

Airport in May 1941, Airport Transport, Inc. 

has operated the ground transportation serv- 

ice. The original contract with the US. 

Government was for a period of 5 years. 

Since then, it has been necessary to bid 

many times against other applicants for a 

new contract with the Government. The 

provision of the same exclusive service for 

Dulles International Airport was added to 

our contract in 1960. 

EARLY OPERATION 

The company commenced operation with 
the haphazard system prevailing in the 
Washington area then and now. Each driver 
was an independent contractor, owning or 
renting his own vehicle. Under this system 
it proved completely impossible to have taxi- 
cabs available at the airport at all times. 
The whim of the driver or his desire for 
extra earnings elsewhere often resulted in 
airline passengers waiting long periods at the 
airport for transportation. 

CONTROL ESTABLISHED 

To correct this stiuation, the company 
stationed dispatchers at terminal doors, 
hired its own drivers and provided security 
through guaranteed salaries, paid vacations, 
and other fringe benefits. Today, Airport 
‘Transport has established an organization of 
personnel and service second to none. 

TODAY’S TRAVELING PUBLIC 


The demand for taxicab service from 


Washington National Airport has Increased 


steadily over the years. Thus, while the 
number of passengers using limousine serv- 
ice has increased because of the greater ca- 
pacity of the vehicles used, the fleet of 
limousines itself is only slightly larger. 
However, the metered taxicab fleet has in- 
creased more than tenfold and approximate- 
ly 105 cabs are now in operation at Washing- 
ton National . The company has 
proven its ability to handle normal traffic 
even at peak periods and places additional 
equipment in operation as needed. 

SAFETY AND EFFICIENCY 

The company has compiled an outstand- 
ing safety record, having won several na- 
tional safety contests, The courtesy, effici- 
ency and neat uniform appearance of its 
operators have set new high standards in 
Washington. Airport Transport's famed 
preventive maintenance system has resulted 
in service without delay, discomfort or dan- 
ger. 

Fares and operations of Air Transport are 
regulated by the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Commission. 

THE CURRENT RECORD 

The latest contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, dated August 25, 1960, covers both 
Washington National and Dulles Interna- 
tional Airports. As with all previous con- 


‘insured uninterrupted, 24-hour, 
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tracts, this was awarded on a competitive 
bid basis after negotiation with several bid- 
ders. Airport Transport, Inc. has a current 
total investment in taxicabs, limousines, 
motor coaches and other equipment in ex- 
cess of $1,500,000. This is significant ex- 
posure when it is realized that the company 
contracts run only for a 5-year period. 
CONSTANT SERVICE 

The contract with Airport Transport has 
rain-or- 
shine service to office, home or hotel. 

AMPLE INSURANCE PROTECTION—PLUS 

Airport Transport passengers have bene- 
fited in other ways not always apparent to 
them. The vehicles are covered by $250,- 
000/$2 million liability insurance—not the 
mere $10,000/$20,000 which is required by 
District and WMATC regulations and is the 
coverage limit of almost all District cabs. 

EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


The company adheres to strict standards in 
its driver selection program. Applicants for 
driver jobs fill out a detailed personnel 
questionnaire form, and all background and 
references are carefully checked. After ac- 
ceptance, drivers receive classroom instruc- 
tion and a driver-training course. In addi- 
tion, Airport Transport has a full-time safe- 
ty director who holds regular meetings com- 
plete with safety movies, guest speakers, and 
the presentation of safety awards won 
through a Hberal driver incentive program. 
At least half of our employees have been 
with Airport Transport for 5 years or more, 
a great number for 10 to 15 years and many 
for over 20 years. Management personnel, 
for the most part, have advanced from the 
ranks. 


Our drivers—450 of them—are members of 
Airport Transportation Independent 
Operators Union and have di se- 
curity, fair wages, paid vacations and many 
other fringe benefits. 
GOVERNMENT REVENUE 

During the calendar year of 1962, under 
the terms of its contract, Airport Transport 
paid over $324,000 to the Federal Govern- 
ment and is currently paying at the rate of 
$425,0000. Nearly $3 million in franchise 
fees has been paid the Government during 
the past 22 years. 

PLANNED EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT CYCLE 

Airport Transport has a planned 3-year re- 
placement cycle in its fleet and rarely has 
vehicles older than 3 years. The company 
takes advantage of every technical improve- 
ment and assists in the development of spe- 
cial-purpose vehicles to provide the comfort 
and safety necessary for the airport pas- 
sengers. 

DISPATCHED PASSENGER MOVES 

Airport Transport provides a dispatching 
service at four different exits of the Wash- 
ington National Airport and under the terms 
of its contract with the FAA, such 
is furnished 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
and passengers are greeted and directed into 
vehicles by carfully trained, uniformed dis- 
patchers. 
DULLES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT—DOWNTOWN 

TERMINAL 

Express bus and limousine service from 
Dulles to our downtown airlines terminal at 
12th and K Streets NW., to Washington Na- 
tional Airport and to our suburban termi- 
nals in Bethesda, Silver Spring, and Wheaton 
is provided for every flight arrival. The use 
of our downtown terminal guarantees flight 
connections for all departures and our bag- 
gage check-through service and seat assign- 
ments permit passengers to board their jet 
plane immediately upon arrival at Dulles 
Airport and claim baggage at their ultimate 
destination. Individualized taxicab service ls 
also available from Dulles as well as limou- 
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sine transfer service from the downtown ter- 
minal to Washington National. 
SUBURBAN SERVICE 
At regular intervals, limousine service is 
ed between Washington National and 
our suburban terminals in Bethesda, Silver 
Spring, and Wheaton. Suburban Maryland 
passengers bound for Dulles are offered this 
name service on a reservation basis. 
GOVERNMENT, AIRLINE, AND PASSENGER 
APPROVAL 
The company has been advised by the air- 
port director and the FAA on numerous oc- 
casions that ite performance is highly satis- 
factory. The 13 airlines operating out of 
National Airport have reiterated the same 
sentiments in many letters and other com- 
munications. In addition, hundreds of un- 
solicited letters from the public at large sim- 
Uarly express appreciation and commenda- 
tion. 
THE RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
Airport Transport coptinues to try to per- 
fect its organization and operations. It be- 
leves sincerely that considering all factors, 
it does an extraordinary job for an organtza- 
tion which employs over 450 persons and 
transports 1,600,000 passengers over 8 million 
miles per year in the performance of its sole 
function of serving the public as a * 
adjunct to air transportation. 


The Military as a Necessary Element of 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, there are some who feel that 
our Military Establishment is of little 
or no importance in modern society; 
they wonder at its necessity. 

It is time that we all learned that a 
trained corps of professional officers is 
essential to the preservation of our 
democracy and to the survival of our 
freedom. 

The Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert, our 
great Secretary of the Air Force, gave a 
brilliant exposition of this subject at 
this year’s Armed Forces Day dinner, 
held on May 8, 1964. The text of his 


speech follows: 

Appress BY Hon. EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE Am FORCE, ARMED FORCES 
Dix xu. WASHINGTON, D.C., May 8, 1964 
This is an occasion when the military 

security of the Nation is up t in our 
minds. I want to take advantage of it to call 
atention to an apsect of long-term national 
defense which may suffer from lack of rec- 
ognition of its importance. 

My concern stems from the fact that for 
as far ahead as we can see into the future, 
an effective military establishment will be 
an essential structural member of a free 
society. Freedom cannot be left unattended 
by the strength to protect it and democracy 
cannot work unless it is kept safe from the 
violence of war. 

In making an all-out effort to lessen the 
tenisons which can be a prelude to war, we 
must not forget that our surest and perhaps 
the ultimate guarantee against war is the 
ready and responsive military power to de- 
fend ourselves and our allies. 

There is no such thing as ready and re- 
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sponsive military power in today’s world 
without a corps of qualified professional 
people. They are people who have dedicated 
their knowledge, their energies, and their 
lives to the demands of military service in 
an age of constant sociological change and 
technological advancements. 

It is the essence of military service to a 
free society that not only life itself but life- 
long devotion to duty is expected and exacted 
by the society being served. 

But if we expect this obligation and re- 
sponse from our military people, the Nation 
must return the same. 

Initiative, intelligence, courage, industry, 
and discipline are expected of the people who 
wear the Nation's uniforms. These quali- 
ties, however, hardly flourish in a climate of 
complaint about such things as amenities 
which have been provided for many years 
as a minor form of economic redress. 

Educational opportunities, pay schedules 
in step with economic progress, decent hous- 
ing, medical care, and confidence in a stable 
system of promotion and retirement—these 
are the things a wise nation should recognize 
as the essentials of a constructive environ- 
ment for military professionalism. 

The provision of these things and the pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the nature of the pro- 
fessional military obligation are the marks 
of gratitude of the Nation. 

More than that, they are good business. 
Anyone will recognize the waste involved in 
losing good people—people in whom we have 
invested heavily in both training and experi- 
ence; 

This is not something to be thought of in 
terms of fiscal years, congressional bien- 
niums, nor presidential administrations. It 
is a matter for continuing consideration ex- 
tending to decades and generations. Has it 
occurred to you that the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force—as well as the other services—in 
the year 2000 should be entering the person- 
nel system next year? Iam concerned about 
what kind of man he will be when he reaches 
the top, since it will depend upon what kind 
of environment we provide for his profes- 
slonal development. 

It ls already and necessarily a different 
environment from that In which past mili- 
tary leaders have grown up. The job 18 
tougher because of the policy course on 
which the Nation has embarked. It is the 
very dificult course of pursuing peace with 
justice by maintaining a war-ready Military 
Establishment as a deterrent to war. 

We support a United Nations type of ap- 
proach to the problem because it is con- 
sistent with our national ideals and our con- 
cept of civilization, but it takes real military 
strength to back this kind of undertaking. 


Effective military strength can be had only 
by recognition and practice both within the 
military profession and by the great Ameri- 
can public of their interdependence and 
their obligations to each other. 

Tonight, we salute the people selected from 
among us who provide that military strength 
which enables us to act like Americans on 
the world stage. Let's make sure we also act 
like Americans in our treatment of n 
~‘onal military people at home, 


This Is It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 


Government is now taking over individ- 
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ual homes to relocate families into resi- 
dential districts. Although some of us 
warned months ago that this would hap- 
pen, there were those who laughed it 
off. Now it has happened. This is the 
ultimate goal of public housing. 

A story in the Washington Daily News 
of May 13, 1964, says that the National 
Capital Housing Authority in the District 
of Columbia is relocating 50 large fami- 
lies in private rented houses. Now you 
will no longer be able to pick your neigh- 
borhood or choose your neighbors—the 
Government is going to decide on the 
makeup of residential areas. 

I wonder how far the social planners 
will go before the American people be- 
come fully aware of what a planned 
economy and an expanding welfare state 
is going to mean to every American citi- 
zen? 

The News article follows: 

Hobsr N 

Under a new public housing plan, 50 large 
families have been relocated by the National 
Capital Housing Authority in private rented 
houses scattered throughout Washington. In 
the pilot project each tenant pays $66 of the 
$90 cost. NCHA pays the difference. 
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A Reclamation Program Is Needed for 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. SEUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 23, 1964, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation held its national natural 
resources conference at Wichita, Kans. 
The conference was privileged to have as 
its guest speaker the able and distin- 
guished Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania, JoHN P. Saytor, ranking Republi- 
can member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


Congressman Saytor’s address, touch- 
ing upon the various aspects of water 
legislation is clear, concise, and most in- 
teresting. It should be required reading 
for every Member of this body. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I would like to include Con- 
gressman Saytor’s address, as follows: 

A 9 ProGRAM Is NEEDED FOR 

RECLAMATION 


(hemarks of the Honorable Joun P. BAYLOR, 
Member of Congress, before the National 
Natural Resources Conference, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Wichita, Kans. 
March 23, 1964) 

When my good friend John Taylor asked 
me to make a few remarks to this fine con- 
ference meeting, he said he wanted me to 
“cover the waterfront.” But, to do an ade- 
quate job of covering all the various aspects 
of water legislation with which we are con- 
cerned in the Congress would take more time 
than we have available today. For this rea- 
son, I will confine most of my remarks to the 
reclamation program. However, before get- 
ting down to the specifics of that program 
about which I want to share some thoughts 
with you, let me take just a few minutes 
to highlight a few pieces of pending legisla- 
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tion in which you may have come interest. 

First, let's look at H.R. 9032, known as 
the Federal Water Project Recreation Act. 
4s you all know, this bill was introduced by 
my very good friend and the distinguished 
chairman of the House Interior Committee, 
WAYNE ASPINALL. 

Let me say here, as an aside, that I think 
We are fortunate to have WAYNE ASPINALL 
& our committee chairman because of his 
aincerity and integrity. I will admit that 
Sometimes I find it necessary to fire his re- 
trorockets when he is In orbit on some of 
these Federal programs and bring him back 
down to earth a bit; but, by and large, we 
have usually enjoyed a cordial working 
relationship. 

With those kudos behind us. H.R. 9032 
Was written to provide uniform policies and 
a fixed formula with respect to recreation 
and fish and wildlife benefits and costs of 
Federal multiple-purpose water research 
Projects and to provide the Secretary of the 
Interior with authority for development of 
reclamation projects under his control. 

It was felt that some kind of legislation 
Was needed because the applications of rec- 
Teation benefits to water projects had been 
developing in a somewhat helter-skelter way 


for a number of years. There was no clear 


and definitive congressional expression of 
Policy guiding the Department of the Interior 
in this matter. The Interior Committee or- 
dered the bill favorably reported, with 
amendments, on February 19 of this year 
and it is now pending on the House Union 
Calendar. 

H.R, 9032 is significant because the func- 

tions for which benefits may be included in 

evaluation of any given water resource 
Project are just as important as the func- 
tions to which costs may be allocated in 
apportioning the cost of joint- use facilities. 
It should be recognized that an increase in 
the functions for which benefits may be in- 
Cluded correspondingly increases the like- 
Uhood that the project which may have pre- 
Viously been unfeasible may now be feas- 
ible—in that benefits will exceed costs. This 
is particularly true if the added benefits does 
not involve a commensurate increase in cost. 
Tt should also be remembered that the in- 
Clusion of added functions to which joint 
Costs may be allocated has a different and 
distinct impact on the price to be charged 
Tor any hydroelectric power produced in the 
operation of a project. 

In terms of the general purpose, I think 
this legislation may bring some degree of 
Order out of the chaos now existing relative 
to recreation and fish and wildlife benefits. 
There are, however, some shortcomings of 
the bill which should be kept in mind. For 
example, the formula concerning joint costs 
together with the provisions for nonreim- 

ble allocations of other costs can lead 
to excessive assignments of costs to the Fed- 
tral Government far beyond anything we 
have seen before. In addition, it would 
Seem that the provisions of recreation facili- 
ties by the Federal Government should be 
looked at from an overall standpoint and 
sach proposed recreation facility should be 
Weighed in terms of priority with other 
Needed recreation facilities. Furthermore, 
recreation benefits should not be used as a 
Tuse for projects possible which 
Would otherwise be unfeasible. 

There is an amendment added by the Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Subcommittee and 
approved by the full committee on which I 
find myself in disagreement with my chair- 
man; and I will do my utmost to have it 
changed on the House floor. This amend- 
ment is found in section 2 of the bill and 
Would prohibit appropriation of funds for 
Construction of recreational facilities or the 
acquisition of land for recreational purposes 
Which have not been specifically authorized 
Previously at existing Federal water resource 
Projects without further negative action by 
the Congress. Either the House or Senate 
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Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
or both, would have 60 days from the date 
on which the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mits a report on a proposed recreational de- 
velopment in which to disapprove of any 
such proposed development, If either com- 
mittee does not disapprove the proposed de- 
velopment within the 60-day period, the 
Secretary would be authorized to proceed 
with an appropriation request. 

While I firmly believe the Secretary of 
the Interior should come back to the Con- 
gress for authorization to proceed with the 
construction of or the purchase of land 
for recreational facilities at projects already 
authorized, this authority should be granted 
by a positive act of the Congress rather 
than by a negative veto by congressional 
committees. 

This same basic issue of positive congres- 
sional action—rather than negative congres- 
sional or committee veto—is also involved 
in such important issues as the Westland 
amendment to the Northwest regional pref- 
erence bill and the proviso added by our 
committee recently to the Missouri River 
basin authorization bill requiring authoriza- 
tion or reauthorization of any new projects 
in the Missouri River basin. 

During consideration of the Missouri River 
‘basin authorization bill by our committee, 
my distinguished chairman was rather in- 
sistent upon the proviso requiring affirma- 
tive reauthorization and he pointed out— 
I think I can quote him exactly IT see no 
reason why we should not be absolutely 
consistent in our approach to other proj- 
ects.” By the same token, I cannot see why 
we should not be absolutely consistent in 
our approach to other legislative proposals 
requiring affirmative congressional action. 

Therefore, at the appropriate time in con- 
sideration of H.R. 9032, I will suggest this 
provision be changed to require positive con- 
gressional authorization rather than express- 
ing a negative congressional veto, It is my 
sincere wish that my chairman will see his 
way clear to support my efforts to be con- 
sistent. 

I have only a couple of things to say 
about other water bills in which you may 
have an interest, The first one is S, 1111, the 
Water Resources Planning Act on which the 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommittee 
of our committee is holding hearings today 
and tomorrow, The Senate passed the bill 
last December 4. 

Basically this legislation would establish 
a Water Resources Council to formulate, for 
presidential approval, standards of evalua- 
tion and appraisal for Federal water re- 
sources projects. It also provides for estab- 
lishment of river basin commissions and 
authorizes a Federal grants-in-aid program 
to assist States in water resources planning, 

This problem of water resources planning 
on a broad basis has been considered by 
several different groups in recent years and 
many recommendations have been made 
such as the Second Hoover Commission in 
1955, the Presidential Advisory Committee 
on Water Resources Policy in 1956, and the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources in 1961. Legislation has also been 
considered on this general problem in 
previous sessions of Congress, but no final 
action has been taken. Personally, I hope 
this bill will also never receive final approval 
because I do not think it is the proper 
answer for the problem. 

Next, the water research center bill, S. 2, 
would establish water research centers at 
land-grant colleges and State universities to 
stimulate water research and to promote a 
national program of water research. This 
bill was passed by the Senate last April and 
by our committee early this year. Unfor- 
tunately, the House Rules Committee did 
not. see fit to grant us a rule on this bill. 
For this reason its future is somewhat in 
doubt. 

Now let's talk about reclamation. 
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I think the time has come for all of us to 
realize that there is a desperate need for a 
reclamation program for reclamation. 
What do I mean by that? 

The Federal reclamation program was be- 
gun over half a century ago for the basic 
purpose of reclaiming the arid, barren lands 
of the West in order to make them more 
productive. In the insuing decades, and 
particularly in the past few years, the pol- 
icies and programs of the bureaucrats in 
the Bureau of Reclamation have wandered 
so far afield from this basic goal that it 
seems reclamation has become of only inci- 
dental importance. The present officials of 
the Bureau of Reclamation have become so 
preoccupied with attempts to develop un- 
necessary hydroelectric power projects and 
Federal power transmission grids that their 
thinking has become as arid and barren as 
the western lands they were formerly 
charged with reclaiming. As a result of this, 
and other unfortunate policies, there is a 
serious danger of the honest reclamation pro- 
gram falling into disrepute with many Mem- 
bers of Congress and other thinking in- 
dividuals, In fact, at a recent hearing be- 
fore our committee, one of my colleagues 
from the eastern part of the United States 
suggested the Bureau of Reclamation change 
its name to the Bureau of Federal Power. 
For this reason I repeat, a reclamation pro- 
gram is needed to reclaim the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation for its orlginal purpose before it 
is too late. 

One of the first steps which might be taken 
would be to enact legislation which would 
clarify the amortization of the irrigation por- 
tion of multiple-purpose hydro developments 
in order to ease the burden on the Nation's 
taxpayers. This problem was recently 
brought to mind again when the Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee was having 
hearings on H.R. 3672 to authorize the Savy- 
ery-Pot Hook, Bostwick Park, and Fruitland 
Mesa reclamation projects. In questioning 
Mr. F. M. Clinton, a regional director of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, about Savery-Pot 
Hook, I pointed out that of the $15 million 
allocated to irrigation in the project almost 
$13 million would have to be repaid by power 
revenues. Mr. Clinton indicated the first 
need for funds from power revenues to cover 
this irrigation obligation would not be re- 
quired until 50 years after the end of a 10- 
year development period or until the year 
2024. : 


To this statement I replied, “What you are 
telling this committee and the Congress, in 
other words, is that from now until 2024, the 
$12,910,000 will be loaned to this project free 
of interest.” And Mr. Clinton answered in 
the affirmative. 

In other words, this means that for 60 
years the taxpayers of the United States are 
subsidizing the interest payments on that 
$13 million worth of irrigation facilities in 
the projects for a small group of people who 
will directly benefit. Savery-Pot Hook is only 
one of the three projects in question, but this 
same principle of subsidy applies to almost 
every Federal project in the West. 

When the reclamation program first began, 
the irrigators who would benefit directly 
were required to repay the total allocated 
costs in a 10-year period without. interest, 
But, through a series of subsequent acts of 
Congress, we have now arrived at this point 
where they repay only a small portion of the 
irrigation costs allocation still without in- 
terest, in 50 years plus a 10-year development 
perlod. The remainder—and usually this is 
by far the vast majority of the irrigation 
allocation—is repaid from power revenues 
and still this is without interest. Fre- 
quently the anticipated revenues from 
irrigation are not adequate to repay 
costs allocable to irrigation. Accordingly the 
irrigation costs beyond the ability of water 


users to repay must be paid by revenues from 
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the sale of hydroelectric power or the sale 
of water. 

The so-called Collbran formula, which was 
developed in 1952 for the Collbran reclama- 
tion project in Colorado, is in part respon- 
sible for this situation. The formula pro- 
vides that the construction costs allocated 
to irrigation but beyond the ability of the 
water users to repay be liquidated from 
power revenues after the costs allocated to 
power have been repaid. This might be con- 
sidered as a balloon payment at the end 
where nothing is paid on the principle for 
60 years and then a large payment or a bal- 
loon payment is made at the end to payoff 
the irrigation allocation, 

This problem was recognized as far back 
as 1955 by the Second Hoover Commission, 
In the Task Force Report on Water Re- 
sources and Power, volume II, page 632 and 
633, it is stated: 

“The task group objects to practices which 
manipulate the returns from project in- 
vestment, to provide low-cost power and 
irrigation subsidy. Methods of cost alloca- 
tion which relieve power revenues of their 
share of the burden of payment of project 
cost, particularly where there are features 
whose cost is nonreimbursable, is one such 

The recapture of the interest com- 
ponent where the return of interest on power 
investment is used to pay irrigation costs, 
resulting in the subsidy by the general tax- 
payer not only of irrigation but of power by 
‘paying interest on the entire capital invest- 
ment, is another such practice. The cur- 
rently proposed Collbran formula, under 


period and then payments made 
to retire the interest-free investment in the 
project, should be examined with care. Un- 
der certain conditions its application may 
t in a large subsidy being imposed on 
the taxpayer, but the objectionable feature, 
to the task group, is the long delay in a re- 
turn on a portion of the Federal investment. 
much can happen in a 50-year period, 
to be treated fairly, to defer pay- 
a project whose eventual cost is 


y to be underestimated at the time 
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e to power, then it is obvious that 

t be sold at minimum rates.” 
of subsidy is not only unfair to 
taxpaying public but it is also un- 
t majority of the Nation's irri- 
y be noted in the Statistical 

e United States for 1963 that 
over 33 million acres in the United 
under irrigation. While, at the same 
there is a little more than 3 million 
under irrigation from Federal reclama- 
tion projects. In other words, over 90 per- 
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reaucrat attempts to challenge my use of 
nasional irrigated acres data since the Fed- 


The repayment formula for Federal water 
projects should be changed in such a way as 
to require that the irrigation allocation be- 
yond the ability of water users to repay 
be concurrently amortized with the 
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there can be little justification in my mind 
for the continuation of the policy of charg- 
ing no interest on the portion of the trriga- 
tion costs which is repaid from power reve- 
nues. It is all right for the Federal Goy- 
ernment to charge no interest to the water 
users for the small part of the allocation 
which they must repay.. But, I propose that 
the repayment formula be further changed 
to require an interest charge be placed on 
the amount of the irrigation cost allocation 
of any Federal water project which must be 
repaid from power revenues. This interest 
charge should be identified with the rate 
of interest applied to power portion of the 
project. 

There are other facets of a needed recla- 
mation program for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion that will be necessary to save this ac- 
tivity from total repudiation. Let's hope it 
is not too late to begin. 


Governor Wallace Vote in Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last week, I 
called the attention of this House to 
what I believed to be a biased account 
of the recent Indiana primary by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. I made 
particular reference to CBS’s reliance on 
former Democrat employee, Lou Harris, 
who made the allegation over CBS-TV 
that the Wallace vote in Indiana was 
inflated by an 11 percent Republican 
crossover. 

I pointed out the previous statement 
by the Indiana Governor that any Re- 
publicans who attempted to crossover 
would be challenged and forced to sign 
an affidavit, and I urged CBS to count 
the affidavits which had been signed to 
determine the true number of Repub- 
lican crossovers. 

I have now received a reply from Mr. 
Fred Friendly, president of CBS news, 
a reply which in my opinion raises more 
doubts than it resolves. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Rzcorp, Mr. 
Friendly’s letter and my reply, and I 
leave it to the judgment of fairminded 
persons in the news profession to deter- 
mine if my original charge was right or 
wrong. 


CBS News, 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 8, 1964. 

The Honorable DURWARD G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. F 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Hatt: Your statement 
on the floor of the House on May 6 concern- 
ing what Louis Harris said on our report of 
the Indiana primary, on Tuesday, May 5, 
has come to my attention. I thought you 
might be Interested in knowing on what 
evidence Mr. Harris based his findings. 

There was substantial evidence of a Re- 
publican crossover vote of nearly 15 percent. 
On a statewide basis, there were 14.9 percent 
fewer Republican votes and 14.9 percent more 
Democratic yotes than in 1960. To put it 
another way, there were over 29 percent more 
Democratic votes than Republican, as com- 
pared with a virtually equal vote total for 
each party in 1960. 
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In our Indiana primary precinct analysis, 
in which we carefully scrutinized 42 indi- 
vidual precincts which, in aggregate, reflect 
statewide characteristics, we found indi- 
vidual evidences of crossover. To take one 
example, precinct No. 1 in Bicknell in Knox 
County, Tuesday night, showed a Democratic 
total of 76.8 percent of all votes cast, In 
1960, this same precinct voted only 48.4 per- 
cent Democratic. We might add that in this 
precinct Tuesday night, Governor Wallace 
was the victor with 60 percent of the Demo- 
cratic vote, 

Still another direct connection is a break- 
down of our precincts relating the Wallace 
vote with the amount of change between 
Democratic and Republican voting from 
1960. In those precincts where there were 
from 1 to 10 percent more Democratic votes 
than in 1960, Governor Wallace received 
29.3 percent. And, finally, where crossover 
was heavy as in the case cited above—where 
the Democratic increase from. 1960' was 20 
percent or more—Governor Wallace won 46.5 
percent of the vote. 

These figures are based on our 42 model 
precincts, which, we might add, were accu- 
rate as to the State outcome by one-tenth 
of 1 percent. Our Indiana primary pre- 
cincts showed a 29.7 percent share of the 
Democratic vote for Governor Wallace, 95 
against a final total as reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press of 29.8 percent. r 

We might also point out that afdavits 
were required of crossover voters only when 
they were actually challenged by Democratic 
poll watchers. Our own information is that 
the poll watchers did not challenge in most 
cases, and this is verified by the New York 
Times which reported that “it appeared that 
the Democratic poll watchers were failing to 
follow their instructions to challenge Re- 
publican switchers.” 

I hope that this evidence will convince 
you that there were indeed serious grounds 
for reporting, as Mr. Harris did, that there 
were substantial crossovers by Republicans 
in some parts of Indiana in last Tuesday's 
primary. And I would like to think that 
you no longer believe, U you ever did, that 
CBS News would broadcast reports that had 
any p bias whatsoever. We do not 
and never will, 

Respectfully, 
FRED FRIENDLY. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1964. 
Mr. Frep W. FRIENDLY, 
President, CBS News, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. PritNoLY: I have your letter of 
May 8, 1964, with its “explanation” of how 
CBS and Mr, Lou Harris arrived at the con- 
clusion early in the evening of the Indians 
primary that there was a “11 percent Repub- 
lican crossover for Governor Wallace.” 

May I say that your explanation raises 
more doubts than it resolves, and that what 
I hoped was a single case of poor reporting. 
appears to be based on reasoning that could 
make it a steady habit. I must preface my 
comments by again referring to the fact that 
pollster Lou Harris has a history of sympathy 
for Democratic causes as evidenced by his 
previous employment with President Ken- 
nedy and the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. I note a careful avoidance of these 
facts in your reply of May 8. This seems 
in conflict with your statement that CBS 
News “has not and never will” broadcast re- 
ports with a partisan bias. 

Having high regard for all the exotic equip- 
ment to which CBS constantly refers for 
making election computations, I'm 
that you apparently took only one statistic— 
a comparison between relative GOP and Dem- 
ocratic votes cast in the 1960 primary 
made this the basis for your allegation (now 
raised to a 15-percent Republican crossover) - 
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(Em not amazed when I remind myself it 
Was not you, but Lou Harris.) 

To form such a conclusion, you (Lou 
Harris) obviously have to assume that ap- 
proximately the same relative number of 
Democratic and Republican voters turn out 
to vote in primary elections regardless of the 
contests involved, regardless of the drawing 
power of the candidates, regardless of the 
National import given to the outcome of 
each party's race, and regardless of whose 
Ox is being gored. 

I find it incredible to belleve that the 
CBS News staff (for which, with the excep- 
tion of Lou Harris, I have the highest re- 
spect) would not take these other factors 
into consideration and indeed assign to them 
far more relative importance than a simple 
comparison of turnouts in the previous pri- 
mary. 

By your (Lou Harris’) reasoning, the over- 
Wwhelming Kennedy victory in the Wisconsin 
1960 Democratic primary was the result of 
& massive Republican crossover. 


so impossible to credit the larger Democrat 


the polls by any impartial observer, let alone 
a trained news staff. Perhaps you are begin- 
ning to see why I question your use of Dem- 
Ocrat Party stalwart Lou Harris. 
FCC 


2 
s 
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Party causes, and “myths.” 

I do not ask that you take my word for any 
Of these facts. Check previous election rec- 
Ords yourself. Find out whether party turn- 
Outs vary greatly depending on the contests 
involved and thelr national import. Only 
* don't let Lou Harris do your research- 


To further prove my point that the CBS 
conclusion about a Republican crossover was 
based on a false premise, I make the predic- 
tion that the Democrat Party turnout in 


Substantially greater than the turnout in 
the 1960 Maryland 


prohibited in Maryland. 

The most d factor in all 
that millions of Americans rely on the three 
Major networks for a good an of 3 
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liberals and Democrats. The two “prestige” 
newsmen at ABC, Howard K. Smith and Ed 
Morgan, are both avowed liberals, and Demo- 
crats. 

If we cannot expect objective, fair report- 
ing from CBS, to whom can the American 
people turn for a fair presentation of the 
facts in the coming political campaign? 
Can the networks not produce news and 
commentary which presents the American 
people with a fair basis on which to make a 
sound, intelligent, and considered choice 
next November. Must the networks filter 
out the news and allow the political prefer- 
ences of their top newsmen to be reflected 
in their reporting and commentary? 

Because I believe the single incident of 
the Indiana reporting as well as these over- 
all aspects to be a crucial issue, I plan to 
make widespread dissemination of both your 
letter and my reply, and any subsequent 
reply you wish to make. 

I also deeply regret that while you saw fit 
to authorize a televised interview on this 
matter with Wells Church, you chose not to 
use the interview on CBS evening news, and 
thus denied your audience an opportunity 
to draw their own conclusions. 

Sincerely, 
Durwarp G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 


Trade Policies for Developing Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OY MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most important item on the agenda 
of the United Nations’ Conference on 
Trade and Development is the means to 
facilitate growth of the developing coun- 
tries. Many ideas have been put forth 
with this objective in mind, including 
such proposals as commodity agree- 
ments, compensatory financing to sub- 
sidize developing countries for losses 
arising from a deterioration in their 
terms of trade, preferential trade treat- 
ment for the developing countries, the 
organization of new regional trade group- 
ings and a new trade organization. 

A number of these ideas are useful, 
and merit further exploration. Others 
are unjustified and, in the long run, 
would be harmful to both the developing 
and developed countries. The fact that 
is often overlooked is that the solution 
to the problems of primary producing 
countries should be sought in measures 
to diversify their economic base and im- 
prove the adaptability and skills of their 
populations. Above all, it requires the 
creation of an efficient civil service. 

The most glaring omission in the Con- 
ference agenda is any real consideration 
of the role that private investment can 
and must play in any development. By 
creating a favorable climate for such in- 
vestment, countries needing such capital 
can broaden the base of the economies 
and diversify their exports. 

Under unanimous consent, I include an 
article from the April 1964 issue of the 
First National City Bank of New York’s 
Monthly Economic Letter dealing with 
this subject in the Recorp at this point. 
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Trabz POLICIES von DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
More than 2,000 delegates representing 122 
nations gathered in Geneva on March 23 for 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development—the largest international eco- 
nomic meeting ever held. Scheduled to run 
for 12 weeks, its basic aim, in the words of 
United Nations Secretary General U Thant, 
is to create an international trade environ- 
ment that would facilitate the growth of de- 
veloping countries, and not thwart it.” 

The so-called developing countries natu- 
rally have the highest expectations for a 
favorable outcome, since the conference was 
organized at their request. Western indus- 
trial countries have been less enthusiastic, 
partly because it was feared that the views 
of the major trading nations would not re- 
ceive adequate consideration. Moreover, 
the Communist countries were expected to 
use it to try to discredit the trade and aid 
policies of the West. Apprehensions on this 
score were quickly confirmed when Premier 
Khrushchev, in a message read to the open 
ing session, charged that “imperialist ex- 
ploitation, discrimination and artificial bar- 
riers” were exhausting the wealth of the 
underdeveloped countries and retarding 
their progress. But, as the accompanying 
chart shows, the Communist countries cur- 
rently play such a minor role in the trade 
of the developing countries that the latter 
may be expected to demand something more 
than propaganda, 

Another concern had been that the con- 
ference, coming several weeks before the 
formal start of the Kennedy round GATT 
negotiations on May 4, might create distrac- 
tions from the vital work of lowering trade 
barriers at the latter meeting. While 
the GATT negotiators are empowered to 
make binding decisions for their respective 
countries, delegates to the U.S. conference are 
not. Since the developing countries have a 
large stake in this trade bargaining, how- 
ever, the overlapping of the meetings may 
turn out to be a good thing. 

Raising the living standards of the under- 
developed countries has long been a major 
goal not only of the U.S. Government, but 
also of American business enterprises in their 
commercial, industrial and financial activi- 
ties around the world. It is widely recog- 
nized in this country that progress toward 
prosperity is a pressing necessity for the 
poorer countries themselves, and, at the same 
time, a prerequisite for greater political sta- 
bility and peace in the world. Realistic and 
constructive proposals to this end are, there- 
fore, matters of mutual interest for the de- 
veloped and less developed countries alike. 

< THE PREBISCH DIAGNOSIS 

Far-reaching changes in trade policies and 
practices are being proposed at the meetings, 
The less-developed countries—by far the 
most numerous in the United Nations—havye 
dominated both the planning and running of 
the conference. The basic ideas animating 
the conference were formulated by its Secre- 
tary-General, Dr. Raul Prebisch, the well- 
known Argentine economist, in a lengthy 
document entitled “Toward a New Trade 
Policy for Development.” This icant 
paper sets forth the case for the developing 
countries in seeking to change present trade 
arrangements, 

The United Nations has proclaimed the 
sixties as the “development decade” for the 
less-developed countries and set a minimum 
growth rate target of 5 percent a year to be 
achieved by 1970. Owing to rapid population 
growth, this would mean an actual rate of 
only 2.6 percent on a per capita basis, The 
main barrier to achievement of this target is 
said to be “the persistent tendency toward 
external imbalance associated with the de- 
velopment process.” This leads to a gloomy 
prediction that “if the factors responsible for 
the present trend in world trade continue, 
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the trade gap may reach an order of magni- 
tude of about $20 billion by 1970.” 

Dr. Prebisch asserts that trade between in- 
dustrial countries and less-developed areas 
suffers from a congenital structural defect, 
manifested in a growing imbalance in the 
international exchange of primary products 
(foods and raw materials) for manufactured 
goods. While the demand for industrial im- 
ports by developing countries tends to ac- 
celerate, exports of primary products grow 
relatively slowly. This slow growth is re- 
garded as an inevitable result of technologi- 
cal progress in the industrial countries; syn- 
thetic materials are progressively developed 
to substitute for natural products, while 
ways are found to economize on materials 
generally. At the same time, industrial 
countries like the United States and the 
Common Market nations maintain protec- 
tionist policies to insulate their farmers 
and—to a lesser extent—their mining indus- 
tries from competition, thus further damag- 
ing underdeveloped countries. 

Compounding this problem is said to be a 
persistent tendency for prices of primary 
products to fall relative to those of manu- 
factured goods exported by the industrial na- 
tions, In the less-developed countries, so 
the reasoning goes, productivity gains are re- 
flected in falling prices of primary products, 
while efficiency gains in industrial countries 
are absorbed—through trade union action 
by rising wages. Thus, Dr, Prebisch believes 
that the richer advanced nations are not only 
reaping the fruits of their own productivity 
increases but also those of the less-developed 
nations. He regards deteriorating terms of 
trade—the average ratio of export to import 
prices—between primary producers and in- 
dustrial countries as a deus ex machina re- 
tarding the progress of the developing 
countries. 

The insistent need of the developing coun- 
tries, according to Dr. Prebisch, is for a po- 
litical decision of the first importance; name- 
ly, a decision to transfer, in one way or an- 
other, to the countries exporting primary 
commodities the extra income accruing to 
the industrial countries as a result of the de- 
terioration in the terms of trade.” 
MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE TERMS OF TRADE 

It is unfortunate that such extreme views 
of the trade relationship between developed 
and underdeveloped countries are becoming 
enshrined as quasi-official U.N. doctrine. 
Obviously, the world is not in fact neatly 
divided into two warring camps—developed 
and underdeveloped, industrial and nonin- 
dustrial, or rich and poor, Just as some in- 
dustrial nations are richer or poorer than 
others, many so-called developing countries 
are much further along the road to higher 
living standards than others. Moreover, 
some predominantly primary-producing 
countries—Australia, New Zealand, and Mex- 
ico are notable examples—are making faster 
progress than some more industrialized na- 
tions. It should be recognized that all na- 
tions are in a sense developing countries— 
all trying to achieve better living standards 
for their own people, with more or less suc- 
cess. Through trade, they can help each 
other to attain the common goal of rising 
prosperity. 

Equally artificial, and even more harmful, 
is the notion that the terms of trade provide 
a useful measure of the gains and losses from 
commercial transactions, Data on import 
and export prices are often highly unreliable. 
Since primary products remain generally un- 
changed over the years while new industrial 
products are constantly being introduced and 
older products improved, comparisons of rel- 
ative prices are bound to be inaccurate and 
misleading. Even so, it is worth noting that 
while the terms of trade for developing 
countries are less favorable now than in the 
early fifties—when the Korean war and a 
coffee boom boosted average primary prices— 
they are considerably more favorable than in 
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1938 and not much different from the nor- 
mal prewar year of 1928. Moreover, as Dr. 
Prebisch himself has noted, more than half 
the deterioration experienced by the devel- 
oping countries since 1953 has already been 
regained within the last year or so. In any 
case, the terms of trade are a symptom, and 
not the cause, of the real problems in pri- 
mary-producing countries, which usually re- 
flect immobility of capital and labor. 

Emphasis on this misleading concept may 
not only lead to extravagant claims of imag- 
ined wrongs but to the mistaken bellef that 
a panacea for development problems can be 
found in correcting“ the terms of trade. 
The fundamental truth to be grasped is that 
a trade transaction is inescapably beneficial 
to both parties or the bargain would never 
be made, It is the mutual exchange of 
benefits that makes expanding trade such a 
powerful generator of the growth process. 
The broader the scope for free trade, the 
greater the stimulus for economic develop- 
ment. 

WEAKNESSES IN SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 

The solutions for the so-called trade gap 
suggested by Dr. Prebisch as a basis for dis- 
cussion may be summarized as follows; 

1, Industrial countries should set quanti- 
tative targets for imports of both primary 
and industrial goods from developing coun- 
tries. Within certain limits, manufactured 
goods from developing countries should be 
admitted free of duty by the advanced coun- 
tries for 10 years. 

2. Commodity agreements should be en- 
acted to maintain minimum prices at parity 
with manufactured goods for those products 
not substantially affected by competition 
from synthetics or other substitutes, 

3. Where commodity agreements cannot 
achieve parity in terms of trade, systems of 
compensatory financing should be devised to 
subsidize primary-exporting countries for 
both past and future losses from deteriora- 
tion in their terms of trade. 

4. GATT rules that now restrict the for- 
mation of free trade afeas and other prefer- 
ence groups should be eased to encourage 
regional groupings of developing countries 
as a way of promoting industrialization and 
diversification through enlarged markets. 

5. GATT rules that now generally call for 
mutual reciprocity in trade concessions 
among all countries should be amended to 
allow for "structural inequalities” between 
industrial and developing countries and to 
permit preferential treatment in trade for 
the latter group. 

6. Because GATT has not proven effective 
in dealing with the trade problems affecting 
the developing countries or the Communist 
nations, a new trade organization may be 
needed to carry out the policy emerging from 
this and future UN trade conferences, 

Compensatory measures designed to fill the 
trade gap by transferring back the losses 
from worsening terms of trade are not only 
unjustified but are bound to create much 
greater problems than they solve. A trade 
gap may reflect the inflationary strains cre- 
ated by overambitious or misconceived de- 
velopment programs. Assuming that some 
kind of new financial aid is needed to help 
primary-producing countries, it would be a 
basic error to tie such help to the terms of 
trade. Our own unhappy experience with 
programs to maintain parity prices for farm- 
ers shows that such attempts quickly lead 
to overproduction on a vast scale. Since na- 
tions would stand to gain “compensation” by 
dumping surplus production on the world 
markets, there would be little incentive to 
cut back, 

The companion idea of setting up com- 
modity agreements to control the marketing 
of primary products has been disappointing 
in practice. Though the idea of stabilizing 
prices at some equilibrium level may be ac- 
cepted, producing and consuming countries 
are usually poles apart on what that level 
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should be. In the latest such attempt—the 
International Coffee Agreement—climbing 
coffee prices are already creating disenchant- 
ment In the United States, while many pro- 
ducing countries are complaining about the 
smallness of their export quotas. As a prac- 
tical matter, there are only a handful of pri- 
mary products whose prices could be raised 
without inviting increasing competition from 
synthetics or a decline in consumption. So- 
lutions to the problems of primary producers 
should be mainly sought in measures to di- 
versify their economic base and improve the 
adaptability and skills of the population. 
MORE PRACTICAL APPROACHES 


Rather than trying to set up new mecha- 
nisms to control and redirect existing trade, 
attention should be focused on ways of in- 
creasing international trade and investment 
generally, with particular emphasis on the 
practical commercial problems faced by the 
less-developed countries. Since these coun- 
tries are already earning some $35 billion a 
year from exports, it is logical to seek changes 
designed further to enlarge thelr markets 
and close the trade gap. Fortunately, sub- 
stantial progress in this area is well along 
under GATT influence, and some of the rele- 
vant proposals advanced in the Prebisch 
document are widely supported in interna- 
tional circles. 

The principle that less-developed countries 
need not make full reciprocity in tariff con- 
cessions has already been accepted by GATT 
in its rules for the coming Kennedy round; 
it has also been agreed that tariffs on most 
products of interest to these nations should 
be given special treatment. In many indus- 
trial countries, however, nontariff barriers 
such as highly restrictive quotas on cotton 
textiles and excise taxes on coffee are more 
important than tariffs in limiting imports 
from less-developed countries, The United 
States has taken the stand that the barriers 
to tropical products should be eliminated and 
that existing preferences—such as those fav- 
oring African countries (to the detriment of 
Latin American and other areas) in the Euro- 
pean Common Market—should be gradually 
removed. Also gaining broader support is 
the idea that regional groupings of the less- 
developed countries are desirable as a way 
of creating the enlarged markets needed for 
industrialization and specialization. 

Though farm policy is a thorny problem in 
most industrial countries, the less-developed 
nations are fully justified in demanding a 
moderation of agricultural protectionism as 
exemplified not only in the European Eco- 
nomic Community’s common agricultural 
policy, but also in the farm trade barriers 
imposed by the United States, Japan and 
others. Again, the Kennedy round bargain- 
ing could play a key role in influencing 
agricultural trade policies around the world. 
The United States itself has much to gain 
by taking the lead in establishing arrange- 
ments for freer trade in farm products, 

THE ROLE OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 


The most glaring ommission in the con- 
ference agenda is any real consideration of 
the role that private investment can play 
in fulfilling the capital needs of the devel- 
oping countries and in stimulating their 
growth. If the sixties are in fact to become 
the development decade, these countries 
must recognize that private enterprise—both 
domestic and foreign—can make a unique 
and vital contribution to thelr industrial 
progress. 

Investment by private business cannot 
only meet needs for capital but can bring the 
managerial and technological know-how of 
the kind that has created unprecedented 
prosperity in free industrial countries. The 
United States has instituted tax preferences 
and other measures to encourage the flow of 
private capital to the less-developed coun- 
tries. By creating a favorable climate for 
such investment, countries needing capital 
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can broaden the base of their economies and 
diversify their exports. 

Based on our own successful experience, 
the U.S, delegation to the trade conference 
is emphasizing both the importance of self- 
help and the vital role to be played by private 
capital in the development decade. Address- 
ing the U.N. conference on March 25, Under 
Secretary of State George W. Ball pointed out 
the basic choice that must be made by the 
developing countries: My country, while it- 
self committed to free enterprise does not 
Seek to dictate the form or shape of the 
economic systems of others. But nations 
must make their choices of national policy 
with full awarenesss of inescapable economic 
facts. Nations that elect to pursue policies 
that tend to eliminate the private sector or 
discriminate against outside investment 
should be aware that they are denying them- 
selves a source of capital that could other- 
wise greatly speed their own economic de- 
velopment.” 

Private capital admittedly cannot be more 
than one element in an interrelated approach 
to development. Yet, with regard to this 
question as to so many others, the develop- 
ing countries have it within their own hands 
to determine how fast they will move in 
achieving growth. Their attitudes and their 
laws and their procedures will, in most cases, 
determine whether the flow of external pri- 
vate capital and technology takes place. Ex- 
perience gives us no limits on how far the 
Process can carry. 


On the Filibuster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well for us to note that the civil rights 
debate in the Senate is a departure from 
the normal type of filibuster. Most of 
the discussion is centered on the issue 
at hand with extraneous material and 
nonrelevant subjects discussed primar- 
iy by proponents rather than oppor- 
nents of the bill. 

Tt has always been my view that fili- 
buster is one of the proper and sound 
traditions of the Senate, permitting any- 
One who is in a minority at any time to 
effectively express his point of view and 
defend a legislative position. 

The Harvey Tribune, Harvey, III., dis- 
cusses this subject in a concise and effec- 
tive fashion in its Sunday, May 10, edi- 
tion, and I submit it for inclusion in the 
Recorp at this point: 

ON THE FILIBUSTER 

Zealots of civil rights legislation are be- 
ginning to shout that those few Senators en- 
gaging in a filibuster are guilty of thwarting 
the democratic process itself. 

They argue that for so few to blunt the 
desire of so many is a gross miscarriage of 
justice. 

Whether the Dixie band is right or wrong 
in its present stand against the pending civil 
Tights bill is a matter of one's approach to 
the legislation. However, until they are sub- 
dued by the legal processes it is their pre- 
Togative to exhaust every legal outlet to block 
legislation which they oppose. 

What should be remembered by everyone 
is that every tactic they are employing has 
been employed before by others whether they 
Have been conservatist or liberal. 
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That great deliberative body, the Senate, 
thrives on adherence to strict rules and regu- 
lations, Though those pressing for adoption 
of the civil rights legislation could have 
gotten the required votes to alter filibuster 
rules they didn't push diligently for it be- 
cause it would have meant the end of the 
Senate forum as an open deliberative body. 

The filibusterers will be worn down even- 
tually, but in the meantime, it should be 
remembered by everyone, for or against them 
in this particular case, that they are not 
thwarting the democratic processes. They 
are practicing it. 


Rev. Joseph James Bevilacqua: Civil 
Rights Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago, in Atlanta, Ga., in an 
address to the State legislature, Presi- 
dent Johnson declared: 

Because the Constitution requires it, be- 
cause justice demands it, we must protect 
the constitutional rights of all citizens 
regardless of race, religion or the color of 
their skin. 

Heed not those who would come waving the 
tattered and discredited banners of the past, 
who seek to stir old hostilities and kindle old 
hatreds, who preach battle between neigh- 
bors and bitterness between States. This is 
the way back toward the anguish from which 
we all came. 


It has been said that with the pas- 
sage of the civil rights bill, we shall not 
achieve Utopia, nor shall we find our- 
selves amidst the chaos, violence, and 
confusion which some predict, With the 
enactment into law of the civil rights 
bill we shall only be fulfilling, in a small 
measure, what our Constitution promised 
the Negroes many generations ago and 
which has since been reiterated in both 
party platforms innumerable times, 
down through the years. Our President 
has said that in extending equal op- 
portunity to Americans to whom, up to 
now, democracy has been an illusion— 
and not a reality—we will be putting our 
names on the “cornerstone of what is 
truly a great society.” 

I believe we must each individually 
demonstrate our devotion to the prin- 
ciples of human dignity and justice. We 
must give our wholehearted support to 
our President in seeing that this vital 
measure is passed, and soon. It is hoped 
that the more than 10 weeks it has been 
discussed in the Senate, under its archaic 
rule, will come to a swift and affirmative 
conclusion. Civil rights is closely 
affiliated, I believe, with the spiritual and 
moral strength of our country. For that 
reason it is essential that there be no 
further delay in enacting this legislation. 

There was a pioneer in the field of 
civil rights, now a theologian, the 
Reverend Joseph James Bevilacqua. 
Recently, on May 1, there appeared in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, an article about 
him, written by Reporter Cornelius 
Downes. So as to give national recogni- 
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tion to a great American, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert this article into 
the RECORD: 
Topay Is Law Day—Crvi. Ricuts FIGHTER 
SEES MORAL ISSUE 
(By Cornelius Downes) 

In wartime 1942—when Negroes began 
dying in earnest for their country because 
the law and their honor demanded it— 
theology student Joseph James Bevilacqua 
sat down with three Negroes in the Jack 
Spratt Coffee Shop in Chicago, 

His friends were refused service because 
the shop didn't serve N . So Bevilacqua 
and his friends helped found the Congress 
of Racial Equality. Today it is a major part 
of a tremendous movement to give justice to 
millions of Negroes. He was one of the 
pioneers. 

But today—Law Day, 1964, and 22 years 
after Jack Spratt day—the Reverend Joseph 
J. Bevilacqua is one of millions who are 
firmly conyinced that the Nation still must 
pass a great new law to compel whites to 
treat Negroes justly and fairly and without 
discrimination. 

That law is in the civil rights bill now 
being debated in the U.S. Senate. 

BASIC MORALITY 

“Our law today hasn't yet caught up with 
the basic morality of our people,” said Mr. 
Bevllacqua, now general secretary of the 
Hawali Conference, United Church of Christ. 

“Our basic morality is a morality of equal- 
ity. Most people in the Nation favor racial 
equality. But many are caught up in a 
system of discrimination which they cannot 
change, Law must do that. 

When we went in to see the Jack Spratt 
manager, he was fearful. He feared for his 
business. And we were as much concerned 
about his rights and his security, as we were 
about the rights of Negroes. 

“We talked, we explained we tried to show 
him this had to be done. In the end, ne 
continued to refuse to serve Negroes and we 
staged the first ‘sit-in’ for civil rights. He 
eventually had to give in.“ 


SITUATION TODAY 


But today, according to U.S. Senator Dan- 
IEL K. Inouye, 85 to 90 percent of all restau- 
rants, hotels, motels, theaters, and lunch 
counters in 98 Southern and Border State 
cities with population of less than 10,000 
are still racially segregated. 

T have a feeling that either we should 
say Negroes must be restricted—and write 
that into law, or say they are equal, and 
spell that out in law in terms of equality 
of education, housing, voting, employment, 
and public accommodations. 

“Laws give permanency to morality,” Mr. 
Bevilacqua said. 


UNJUST LAWS 


He was asked, in an interview in his office 
at Nuuanu Avenue and Judd Street, whether 
“unjust laws” should be broken by civil 
rights advocates involved in direct action. 

“Laws which violate fundamental human 
rights must be violated,” he sald. “Any law 
which inhibits full expression of a person's 
opportunity and freedom should be looked 
at very carefully * * * the higher law which 
spells out more fully the rights of people 
must be taken into consideration. 

“Unjust laws must be challenged. Some- 
one must go in there and break them to 
bring them out into the light of reason. If 
they are not challenged, injustice cannot be 
changed.” 

POSSIBILITY OF HARM 

Mr. Bevilacqua is fearful, however, that 
recent events in the civil rights movement, 
such as the New York World’s Fair “shut- 
down” actions and others by Negro leaders 
who favor 4 more militant approach to civil 
rights, will do great harm to the movement 
he helped establish. 


— 
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“We followed Gandhian principles—non- 
violent direct action with personal involve- 
ment, no retaliation against violence, cour- 
teous manner, willingness to suffer, and al- 
ways explaining in advance to those involved 
why we were doing what we were doing. 

“If we do not soon have some great ad- 
vance in law to guarantee civil rights, you 
may see a more violent type of Negro lead- 
ership in control. The civil rights bill is a 
safety valve against a violent revolution. 

“But I think the bill will pass the Sen- 
ate. I think cloture limiting debate will be 
approved. I’m tremendously hopeful. 

“Negroes now have in sight the equality 
they have fought for for 100 years, The civil 
rights movement isn't a movement of revolt 
or despair. It is a revolution of real hope 
to end discrimination—by law.” 


Has the President Forgotten We Have 
a Private Enterprise System? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the daily 
barrage from the White House of new 
programs with more and more promises 
of something for everybody with nobody 
paying the bill, administration spokes- 
men seem to have forgotten that the 
economy of the United States is founded 
upon a private enterprise system. 

The President is going to bring about 
full employment with Federal money and 
federally sponsored public works. He is 
going to raise the standard of living for 
all the people with Federal funds through 
bigger public housing projects, food 
stamp plans and federally financed medi- 
care. In the Johnson world of tomorrow 
everybody is going to have everything 
whether it is earned or not. 

There is just one nagging question: 
Who is going to pay for it? 

The Federal Government has no money 
of its own. It can only spend what it 
takes from the people in the first place. 
Wealth is created by the people through 
private initiative, private investment, and 
the willing hands of those who toil. 
When we reach this rosy tomorrow the 
President is promising and we have dried 
up all the incentive for private initiative 
with everyone working for the Govern- 
ment, where is the money coming from to 
pay the bill? Would it not be interesting 
if the administration economists would 
give us a simple answer to this simple 
question? 

The more logical end of the promises 
now being made is more likely to be that 
of stagnation of our economy. The 
“Promise of Stagnation” is ably discussed 
in the following editorial from the May 8 
edition of the Wall Street Journal: 

PROMISE OF STAGNATION 

“The time has come for labor and Govern- 
ment and business to agree that we are going 
to achieve—and keep—full employment.“ 

President Johnson made the remark in 
talking to a group of union leaders the other 
evening. He went on to explain that if the 
private economy, with the aid of the tax cut, 
cannot employ all our people, then “the 
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Government will have to do for people what 
private enterprise fails to do—we will step up 
our programs of public works.” 

There is reason to believe that the admin- 
istration would prefer to avoid that course 
and will not be in a rush to embark on it. 
All the same, the President's comments are 
a reminder that this long fashionable theory 
of public works for full employment has not 
faded away, despite the various things about 
it that make its validity highly questionable. 

In the first place, full employment Is itself 
a term of doubtful meaning. Most econo- 
mists no longer accept it in a literal sense, 
particularly in a farflung economy with a 
considerable amount of seasonal work, chang- 
ing demands, and wide disparities of skills 
and abilities. Right now, much less would be 
heard about unemployment if the skills were 
avallable to fill the job openings that exist. 

Accordingly, many people in private as well 
as public life are exploring what can be done 
to improve skills to meet the requirements 
of an increasingly complex economy. But no 
one should pretend that this and other facets 
of the problem are easy to solve. Or that 
particular moves like reducing taxes can 
be teed to generate enough economic 
activity to eliminate most of the current un- 
employment. 

In fact, the whole idea that the economy 
can or should move only upward, with never 
a pause, is also a little unrealistic. In any 
economy, whether rigidly planned or rela- 
tively free, a number of circumstances can 
cause a downturn. One of them is an in- 
flationary Government policy. That is why 
there is so much worry today that the Gov- 
ernment may be overheating the economy, 
already in an unusually long expansionist 
phase, and risking recession and more job- 
lessness in the next year or so. 

Greatly Increased spending for public 
works, in any event, hardly constitutes a 
workable solution to the problems of up- 
grading skills or the problems of people who 
have been priced out of the labor market by 
statutory minimum wages and other Govern- 
ment or union policies. 

As it is, Government spending has been 
rising rapidly for a number of years without 
making any appreciable dent in the official 
estimates of unemployment. Neither the ex- 
perience of the depressed thirties nor of the 
postwar recessions suggest that make work 
programs are a useful alternative to private 
economic activity, let alone a key to pros- 
perity. 

What the more recent experience does show 
is that the business community can do 
much to even out the so-called business 
cycle, keeping booms from getting out of 
hand and thus moderating the severity of 
recurrent recessions. But these efforts will 
be unavailing if the Government itself seeks 
to stimulate an excessive expansion, with all 
the dangers of inflation, speculative distor- 
tions, downturn, and increased unemploy- 
ment. 

So it seems to us somewhat off the target to 
talk of a failure of private enterprise in not 
always employing all who are able and will- 
ing to work. Not only has no other form of 
economic organization provided so much 
well-being for so many; despite all obstacles, 
employment continues to grow and can grow 
more if the economy is permitted to function. 

As for Government activity, including pub- 
lic works, it is not something independent of 
private enterprise but depends on it for its 
funds; either that, or it must be financed 
by inflation. What the Government does 
“for the people,” therefore, can be damaging 
to their interests, 

That, we think, is pretty much the essence 
of the matter. If reasonably full employ- 
ment is the goal, less Government manipu- 
lation and more enlightened Government 
attitudes are required. To present public 
works as a means of achieving the goal is to 
offer a promise of stagnation or worse. 
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In the Wake of the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not often that a sports section of any 
newspaper yields material which is di- 
rectly applicable to our deliberations in 
the Congress. However, an article by 
Columnist David Condon in the Chicago 
Tribune's “In the Wake of the News” 
column discusses in part the keen ob- 
servations of Abe Saperstein, owner of 
the Harlem Globetrotters, and his frank 
commentary on our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

Since we are at the moment deliberat- 
ing this program in committee and all 
efforts to effect economies to place prac- 
tical administration regulations into ef- 
fect are being ruthlessly crushed by the 
majority, I feel Mr. Saperstein's com- 
ments as reported by Mr. Condon are 
especially in order, and insert the column 
into the Recorp at this point: 

In THE WARE OF THE NEWS 
(By David Condon) 

A world sports leader yesterday said that a 
few years and 4,500,000 miles of global tour- 
ing have left him convinced that American 
foreign aid dollars “are going down rat holes, 
and into the secret Switzerland bank ac- 
counts of some foreign rulers and bureau- 
crats. I don't think much of the money is 
getting into the hands of the little guys.” 

The sportsman echoing a political opinion 
was Chicago's Abe Saperstein, who has taken 
his Harlem Globe Trotters basketball team to 
96 nations and visited several of these points 
many times. 

Saperstein said: "When newsmen and dip- 
lomats from America visit some out-of-the- 
way places I know, they are met at the air- 
port and given red carpet treatment. They 
see only what the big rulers want them to 
see. 
“But nobody meets me at the airport, I 
see. I hear in French, German, and Eng- 
lish. Some of those foreign rules must have 
numbered Switzerland lockboxes that look 
like Fort Knox.“ 

Saperstein, just returned from his most 
recent foreign jaunt, sald: “I've been in 
Spain every year for 14 years, We must have 
given billions to Spain. But basically, Spain 
hasn't changed much, except for a little 
building. 

“Once, driving from Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
I saw a big concrete bridge, I asked the taxi 
driver, who spoke English, what the bridge 
was doing in such an out-of-the-way place. 
He said it had been built several years before, 
with Marshall plan money, but they hadn't 
built any roads leading to the bridge. 

“I don’t think any Congressman or Senator 
can show me much advantage to the way 
we're presently spending foreign aid millions. 
I've seen too much.” 

Saperstein scoots around this small globe 
like an astronaut. He doubled around on 
this recent whirlwind trip, visiting Australia, 
New Zealand, Malaysia, the Philippines, Na- 
tionalist China, Hong Kong, and Japan. At 
one point, en route, he left Southern Rho- 
desia to visit Italy, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, England, then back through New 
York, Chicago, and a return to Australia. 
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"I found conditions in Japan the best in 
history. You can't sleep at night because of 
the jackhammers working on new projects. 

“Tokyo will present the most fabulous 
Olympics ever.” 

But Saperstein didn’t want to talk about 
sports, He preferred his political assault. 

“J think I'm qualified. We've seen plenty. 
On this trip, the Trotters had a stopover in 
Saigon, and we were amazed by the number 
of American military planes there. 

“There were so many American soldiers 
in the terminal that it was just like being at 
home.” 

The Globe Trotters: have been fabulous en- 
tertainment successes around the world. 
Still, Saperstein senses great antagonism to- 
ward the United States “because the little 
guy on the street doesn’t know we're spend- 
ing tax dollars to help him. He's getting too 
iew of them.” 

Saperstein Has two thoughts on how to 
Bpend the American dollars better. 

“First,” he said, the money should be 
spent by tourists. We Americans are no- 
mads. Many people save for years to go to 
foreign lands. They want to get full value 
for their savings. 

“But the United States only permits them 
to bring in $100 worth of merchandise duty 
free. Why, a good camera could cost more 
than $100. 

“We ought to let the American tourist 
bring in $1,000 worth of duty-free goods. 
Then, as he traveled around the world, he'd 
patronize the small shops and pick up sou- 
venirs and knickknacks. He'd spend more. 

„Buying from the little fellow would do 
More good than some American manufac- 
turer can do by dumping his excess tractors 
into some country that doesn't need them 
or may not be able to use them.” 

Saperstein’s second thought: “Since we 
Want to spend billions in foreign aid, we 
Ought to do it sensibly and get something 
for our tax dollars. 

“Remember, in the old days the children 
from well-to-do families were rewarded with 
a trip abroad after college graduation? This 
was to further their education. But you had 
to be well-to-do fo have this; otherwise you 
didn’t get overseas unless the army sent you. 

“Today it is more important than ever that 
our young folks see the world—the out-of- 
the-way places as well as the cultural centers 
of Rome, Paris, Amsterdam, and London. 

“So why don't our colleges put in 5-year 
programs—with the Government spending 
foreign aid dollars to give each college 4-year 
graduate a final year in Europe? We'd be 
educating our leaders for tomorrow, the kids 
would be paying money to the little guy as 
they moved around, and we'd be getting 
something for our dollars. 
eae just some secret boxes in Switzer- 

d.“ = 

While he talked, Saperstein received a 
Packet of mail, One was from the State 
Department, enclosing a letter from Yang 
Sen, president of the Republic of China 
Olympic committee, to the State Department. 
It thanked the Globe Trotters for a $1,222 
contribution to the Chinese Olympic fund. 

Another was an airmail from Ketchikan, 
Alaska. The Trotters just finished a five- 
game exhibition series through Alaska for 
the benefit of the State's Babe Ruth base- 
Ralph Peters, the Alaska State 
director, wrote: 

“The people are still talking about your 
show, so I am sure your trip throughout 
Alaska helped a lot in making them forget— 
at least for a little while—the disastrous 
Quake and its consequences. Financially, I 
don't suppose it was any bonanza for you. 
but the good will you left can't be measured 
in money.” 

FVV 
maybe he has something in his political 
thinking. 
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Questionnaire Results 


SPEECH 
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HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, because 
I have the greatest respect for the views 
of my constituents in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of New York, I mailed 
a questionnaire, printed at my own ex- 
pense, to 90,000 homes of registered 
voters in the district soliciting their 
opinions on topics of national and inter- 
national significance, The returns have 
been most gratifying. Over 14,000 re- 
plies, far above the average, have been 
received, many of them including pene- 
trating and witty comments, 

I feel that my congressional district— 
affectionately known as the Fabulous 
Fourth—while unique in some ways, is 
also very close to the heart of American 
thinking on many issues. It certainly 
represents “suburbia” and the middle in- 
come homeowner. I am, therefore, in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the information of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives a tabulation 
of the results of my recent questionnaire. 

These results are extremely significant 
because of the unusual way in which the 
questions themselves were formulated. 
To make sure that the questions were 
fair and impaftial, I had them reviewed 
in advance by the presidents of two local 
colleges. Revisions were made in ac- 
cordance with their suggestions. 
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Consequently, I feel confident that this 
questionnaire is reliable and the results 
are particularly meaningful to me. For 
example, the response to question 6 
regarding the proposed joint space effort 
with Russia is extremely important to me 
as a member of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee which has charge of 
our Nation’s space program. Similarly, 
the strong support shown in question 15 
for a tax deduction for parents paying 
tuition for their children attending col- 
lege, has reinforced the conyiction that 
my bill, H.R. 9854, which is intended to 
oe such tax relief has popular sup- 
port. 

The massive response from my con- 
stituents, which swamped my office, 
proved to me that the American peo- 
ple really are interested in their Gov- 
ernment, Thousands of respondents 
mentioned their pleasure at this oppor- 
tunity to communicate directly with me, 
telling me they enjoyed doing so and 
asking for similar questionnaires in the 
future. 

I had anounced before the answers 
were tabulated that I would make the 
results public. Subsequently, numerous 
people requested copies of the final fig- 
ures. I have decided to share with all of 
the residents of the “Fabulous Fourth” 
Congressional District the composite 
thinking of their neighbors, 

Those who participated in making this 
first questionnaire a success have my 
most heartfelt thanks. I hope their re- 
sponse will encourage others in the fu- 
ture to join in this modern day “town 
meeting” which provides a clear channel 
for the voice of the individual American 
to be heard, 

The questionnaire follows: 


FOREIGN POLICY 


1. Do you favor 88 ol Red China in the V. N. . 


2. Do you favor proposed wheat sale to Russia 


(a) Do you favor such a sale on credit? .....-.-.-- 
foreign aid to Communist-dominated countries 

rights from U.N. members who do not pay their dues?_ 
support for the U. N. I 


3. Do you favor extendin 
4. Do you favor withholding votin 
5. Do you favor increased financi 


HOMEFRONT POLICY 


6. Do you favor the proposal for a joint space effort by the United States and Russia to 
8 lunar FVV 


EDUCATION 


(a) Increasing social securit 
Expanding the present Federsl-S 


13, Do you favor s tax reduction wi 


14. Do you favor a tax reduction w 


public fons? 
g. Do you favor Federal funds for the improvement of mass transit facilities? _.. za 
9. Do you favor the gradual elimination of subsidies for farm produets? ---.--+---v--------= 


tate programs to aid those in need? 
c) Or do you favor private, 8 medical plans with no Federal involvement? 
ihout a reduction in spendin, aE 


hen the budget is unbalanced? ---.---------~ — 
18. Do you la vor a tax deduction for parents paying tuition for their children attending college? _ 


SuSE 
wooocw 
one Bie 
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Rebuff to India Analyzed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article appearing in the Washington 
Post on May 12, J. A. Livingston has 
made an important contribution to our 
understanding of industrial development 
in the emerging nations. 

Mr. Livingston points out that in In- 
dia, for example, with a per capita in- 
come of $70, people haven't enough for 
food, clothing and shelter and certainly 
nothing left over for savings—for capi- 
talism as we know it.” 

And as Mr. Livingston so correctly em- 
phasizes: 

We Americans must modernize our cliches. 
In poor countries, only the government can 
command the capital—the resources—to 
build industrial enterprises. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this thought- 
ful analysis to our colleagues’ atten- 
tion. 

ANALYSIS OF THE REBUFF TO INDIA 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

If Members of Congress who blocked Amer- 
ican aid to India for a state-owned-and-op- 
erated steel mill at Bokaro, 150 miles north- 
west of Calcutta, are patting themselves on 
the back, it is understandable. 

They battled for private enterprise. They 
accepted the verdict of the commitee headed 
by Gen. Lucius D. Clay that a Government- 
owned mill would be unfair competition with 
privately owned steel mills in India. 

The topping on the conclusion is the So- 
viet Union's agreement to do the financing. 
Obviously the deal was Communistic from 
the start. 

That's oversimplification, General Clay 
explained this way: “It isn’t possible to en- 
courage private capital from abroad to come 
into a country when the Government itself 
is competing.” 

The Government has the power to set 
prices. It can operate at a loss and make 
up its deficits through taxes. In the proc- 
ess, it can force private companies out of 
business. 

That is the traditional position. But is it 
logical in the 1960's. 

The great Volkswagenwerke of Germany 
is partially owned by the West German Gov- 
ernment. It competes with private automo- 
bile companies which still survive. 

In Italy, the Government has helped 
finance some industries, primarily to increase 
employment in the southern tier of poverty. 
The railroads and telephone companies of 
most European nations are government- 
owned and operated. 

Private capitalism exists side by side with 
state capitalism in all major capitalist 
countries of the world, including the United 
States. We have the federally owned Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the New York City- 
owned subways, and many cities and towns 
operate public utility systems. 

A new phrase has developed in Wall 
Street going public.” If a company, owned 
by a comparatively few shareholders, sells 
stock on the market, it then becomes pub- 
licly owned instead of privately owned. 

This terminology reflects the collectivistic, 
the public, character of General Motors, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, the various 
Standard Oils, and so on. They are stock- 
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holders owned and stockholders, now num- 
bering 18 million are “the public.” 

In India, the same type of collective owner- 
ship is not possible. The total output of 
goods and services amounts to $30 billions 
for a population of 450 million. That's $70 
per capita. 

People with such low levels of income 
haven't enough for food, clothing and shel- 
ter, and certainly nothing left over for sav- 
ings—for capitalism as we know it. Com- 
panies can't “go public” and enlist a mass 
of stockholders, 

India needs steel, Present production is 
about 11 million tons a year. The new mill 
will bring this up to 15 million tons or 70 
pounds per capita. In this country per 
capita consumption exceeds 1,000 pounds. 

The steel mill will require 61.5 billion. 
The Indian Government hoped for $900 mil- 
lion in U.S. aid. With that would have gone 
countervailing exports from this country to 
India—machinery, materials, and expert help. 
Now the Soviet Union will get the business 
and the influence. 

Modern technology is beyond the means 
of private capitalists in underdeveloped 
nations. Even if the private steel mills in 
India had undertaken the Bokaro project, 
foreign financing would have been necessary. 
The Indian Government undoubtedly would 
have had to indorse the note. So, in effect, 
it would be Government-sponsored anyway. 

We Americans must modernize our cliches. 
In poor countries only the government can 
command the capital—the resources—to 
butid industrial enterprises. 

Communism versus capitalism is not the 
issue, but democracy versus dictatorship— 
the right of the governed to say something 
about the Government versus determinism 
from on high. And in this, we have no choice 
but to exert an antitotalitarian influence. 


Uniform Daylight Saving Bill Will End 
Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day I introduced H.R. 11206, a bill to 
provide a uniform period of daylight 
saving time. This bill should end the 
confusion caused by different areas start- 
ing daylight saving time on different 
days. 

Two weeks ago the first group of States 
and cities went on daylight saving time. 
may others will not shift until a month 

775 ` 

The Fraser uniform daylight saving 
bill will have all daylight saving time be- 
gin at 2 a.m. on the last Sunday of April 
and continue until 2 a.m. on the last 
Sunday of October each year. 

The Federal Government has regu- 
lated standard time since 1918. Regula- 
tion of daylight saving time would end 
the disruption of schedules of buslines, 
airlines, railroads, and television and 
radio stations. The transportation in- 
dustry is especially affected because of 
Passenger inconvenience and additional 
expense caused by the time differences. 

In Minnesota, one city, Duluth, was 
torn between starting daylight saving 
with other Minnesota cities at the end 
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of May, or earlier when its twin port, 
Superior, Wis., went on daylight saving. 

Twenty-four States put it into effect 
on the last Sunday in April while five 
other States do it later. Some States 
leave it up to local authorities to decide 
when to put it into effect. This leads to 
the ridiculous situation often reported: 
a 35 mile stretch of road between Steu- 
benville, Ohio and Moundsville, W. Va., 
a traveler passes through seven time 
changes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fraser bill is short 
and simple. It is only 14 lines long. It 
will end confusion. I set it out at this 
point in the Recor so that other Mem- 
bers may read it and consider its merits: 

HR. 11206 
A bill to provide a uniform period for day- 
light saving time 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to save daylight and to 
provide standard time for the United States”, 
approved March 19, 1918, as amended (40 
Stat. 450; 15 U.S.C. 261-264), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section; 

“Sec. 6. Whenever the standard time in 
any time zone, or any part thereof, is ad- 
vanced one hour by any State or a political 
subdivision of any State, such advanced 
time, generally known as ‘daylight saving 
time’, shall commence at 2 o'clock ante- 
meridian on the last Sunday in April of each 
year and shall end at 2 o’clock antemeridian 
on the last Sunday in October of each year.” 


John M. Rivers: Model Broadcaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, John M. Rivers, president of 
WCSC-TV of Charleston, S.C., has 
again shown himself to be a man of 
charitable nature and with a strong 
sense of public duty. 

Several weeks ago, word reached Mr. 
Rivers that the USS Forrestal was 
very anxious to acquire some equipment 
so that they might have television 
broadcasts aboard ship. Without hesi- 
tation, he removed surplus television 
equipment from the WCSC-TV studios 
and presented this equipment to the 
Forrestal. The television cameras and 
controls he gave them have a replace- 
ment value of over $50,000. 

Mr. Speaker, by deeds such as this we 
are shown that all is not a “vast waste- 
land.” What a pity that more broad- 
casters do not follow his lead, rather 
than spending their time belittling our 
military, giving them no praise and 
earning none themselves. 

John Rivers—to whom I am not re- 
lated—has well earned any praise given 
him. Aside from his personal deeds, 
his station personifies community re- 
sponsibility. In hurricanes and other 
emergencies, they are always with us, 
offering directions and comfort. His 
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radio programing represents a degree 
of quality and taste seldom found in this 


day. 
In short, John M. Rivers is the image 
of the model broadcaster. 


Exporting Democracy Via the Credit 


Union Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 8, some 600 representa- 
tives of the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation (CUNA) had the privilege and 
pleasure of hearing a very interesting and 
inspiring address by my Wisconsin col- 
league, Congressman ROBERT KASTEN- 
MEIER. } 

In his address at CUNA’s 30th annual 
Meeting, which was held in Madison, 
Wis., Congressman KASTENMEIER de- 
tailed the very valid accomplishments of 
the credit union movement both at home 
and abroad. As he pointed out, when we 
export the credit union idea, we are ex- 
porting democracy as well as a means of 
providing low-cost credit. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include Congressman 
KAsTENMETER’s speech in the RECORD: 
SPEECH GIVEN BY THE HONORABLE ROBERT W. 

KASTENMEIER AT THE 30TH ANNUAL MEETING 

or CUNA 

It is a pleasure for me to welcome you to 
CUNA’s 30th annual meeting. I extend you 
this welcome on behalf of the citizens of 
Wisconsin, and especially for those of us who 
live in the Second Congressional District, 
which includes Madison. We in Wisconsin 
are proud that the international credit 
union movement has made its headquarters 
in our State capital. I like to think that 
your predecessors found the ve tra- 
ditions of our State compatible with their 
Own ideas. It seems to me the progressive 
tradition and the credit union movement 
have this much in common: they both are 
founded on a deep respect for the individual. 

Looking over this assembly today, I think 
it is apparent that the roots of CUNA, planted 
here 30 years ago, have taken firm hold. In 
1934, only a thin network of credit unions 
stretched across the country. In 1964, not 
Only are there credit unions in every State 
of the Union, and in every Province of 
Canada, but there are thousands more over- 
Seas. As delegates to this historic meeting, 
you give testimony to the growth that has 
taken place in the last three decades. You are 
Proving that the credit union movement is 
Still vital; in a very real way the strength of 
the movement depends on yourselyes and 
people like you around the world who are 
Working so diligently to extend the influence 
of credit unionism. 

It is heartening to me that the leadership 
of CUNA has taken as its goal the organiza- 
tion of credit unions not only in the United 
States but in the rest of the world as well. 
The story that CUNA is writing in Central 
and South America is one of the most im- 
Pressive of all emanating from our foreign 
aid program. It is of great significance that 
When we in the United States export the 
credit union idea, we are exporting more than 
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we send credit union experts overseas, we are 
exporting democracy. 

Overseas, in Latin America, for example, 
democracy does not have universal accept- 
ance. The credit union technicians being 
sent to Latin America have all the skills 
necessary to operate credit unions in a 
businesslike way. But they need another 
skill that is just as crucial. They must 
posses the ability to win people to the idea 
of the democratic process. Working with 
the people to overcome their economic prob- 
lem, the credit union experts also make 
them believers in democracy. For the first 
time, these people become active partici- 
pants in the democratic process; and the 
United States wins one more skirmish in 
the war for the uncommitted people. I am 
convinced that every successful credit union 
overseas. provides an exercise in democracy. 

By dwelling at some length on the accom- 
plishments overseas, I do not mean to slight 
what has been done in the United States. 
Here at home, the contribution toward 
understanding of the democratic way of life, 
although real, is not of the same magnitude 
as it is overseas. Instead, I should say one 
of the most important byproducts of credit 
union development in this country is the 
encouragement given the cause of the con- 
sumer. There has been in the past few 
years a remarkable increase of concern for 
the consumer—both within Government and 
without. Although the subject of consumer 
affairs has been of interest to many of you 
for years I think you will agree it has not 
generally been a matter for discussion in our 
country until recently. 

I think it is fair to say that the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy is responsible for this upsurge 
of interest. He launched the Era of the 
Consumer, You will remember that one of 
his early actions was the establishment of 
the consumer advisory council. In March 
1962, he sent Congress a special message on 
consumer affairs, the first special message 
on that subject ever submitted. President 


Johnson has also shown an awareness of the 


problems of consumers: first by sending his 
own special consumer message to Congress, 
and second, by appointing Mrs, Esther 
Peterson as his Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs. The appointment marks the 
first time that a representative of consumers 
has been admitted to the highest councils 
of Government. Were it not for the past 
work on behalf of consumers by organiza- 
tions such as CUNA, these recent achieve- 
ments would not have been possible. 

It is gratifying to me that I find CUNA 
among those endorsing the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill. I am happy to be a cosponsor of 
this legislation in the House. In the Senate, 
as you know, the bill is sponsored by its 
author, Senator Paul. Dovcias of Ulinois. 
I am happy to say that it has been favorably 

from Senator Dovcias’ subcom- 
mittee. The opponents of the bill are work- 
ing very hard to convince members of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee to 
vote against the bill. It is our hope that in 
spite of their efforts it will be reported favor- 
ably to the Senate. I have always been 
amused by the position taken by some or- 
ganizations which claim that their members 
are violently opposed to the truth-in-lending 
bill. In one case, I saw a poll of a group of 
businessmen in my district showing they 
were in favor of the bill by more than 2 to 1. 
Nevertheless, I was assured by their State 
organizations that these same businessmen 
were adamantly against it. As a lawyer 
from a small town, I have seen the effects 
of elaborate credit schemes presented to the 
unwary. Too often the result is either gar- 
nishment or bankruptcy. The truth-in- 
lending bill will provide a means to end the 
exploitation of the users of consumer credit. 
I should think reputable merchants would 
gladly support this bill. 
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consumer today that have received excellent 
publicity in credit union publications. 
Among these would be the truth-in-pack- 
aging bill, for example. Just yesterday I 
submitted testimony to a congressional com- 
mittee on another issue of serious conse- 
quence to consumers; namely, the status of 
food marketing. We appear to have reached 
& crossroad in the development of our food 
distribution system. Because of the domi- 
nance of the large food chains, both the 
consumer and the small producer may be 
suffering from the lack of competitive mar- 
kets. This issue, of course, is not related 
to the consumer credit field. But the credit 
union movement deserves praise, in my opin- 
ion, because it willingly recognizes that the 
education and counseling of its members 
should embrace the whole range of consum- 
er matters, not merely those relating to sav- 
ing and lending. 

Just as credit unions aid the average citi- 
zen immeasurably, so too can they aid the 
underprivileged of our own country, the 
poor, Credit unions in low-income groups 
are taking on the difficult task of eliminating 
economic illiteracy. I think it is accurate 
to say that economic illiteracy must rank 
with the problems of unemployment, edu- 
cation, health, and housing as one of the 
factors keeping millions of Americans locked 
in poverty. President Johnson has declared 
war on poverty. It is clear from the pro- 
grams you have initiated that CUNA already 
has joined in the battle. Once the poverty 
program becomes enacted, and I predict it 
will become law before very long, the vast 
resources of the Federal Government will be 
directed in an unprecedented way toward 
the elimination of poverty, You should be 
proud that the Federal Government is now 
preparing to overcome poverty with the same 
determination that has motivated the credit 
union movement for years. 

Your willingness to combat poverty, your 
eagerness to organize new credit unions, - 
both at home and overseas, your support 
of consumer legislation such as truth in 
lending, and your efforts to educate and 
counsel your members about the whole range 
of consumer problems—all these programs 
give an indication that the credit union 
movement of today is vigorous and alive to 
its responsibilities. As delegates to this 
meeting, you are the official policymakers 
of CUNA. While you review and adopt pol- 
icy during the next 2 days, I should ask 
you to keep uppermost in your mind this 
single fact: the key to the success of the 
credit union movement has been man him- 
self. Be ever vigilant for opportunities to 
extend credit union services to the billions 
of people around the world. I urge you to 
evaluate carefully the results of your pro- 
grams, not so much on a dollars and cents 
basis, but in the light of how they help 
people. Credit unions are working historic 
changes; they have grown strong by satis- 
fying the desire of all men to become eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. When a man can 
stand on his own feet, confident in his 
ability to meet his obligations, then he is 
ready to commit himself to democracy. And 
it is only when he has made this democratic 
commitment that he can hope to be truly 
free. 


H.R. 21 Endorsed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 


a means of providing low-cost credit, When There are other issues confronting the to announce that the principle of H.R. 
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21, the Bow bill for medical care of the 
aged, was endorsed last week at the an- 
nual meeting in Chicago of the Student 
American Medical Association. 

I include as part of my remarks a let- 
ter from James C. O. Harris, Jr., presi- 
dent of the SAMA chapter at George 
Washington University School of Medi- 
cine: 

District or COLUMBIA 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Frank Bow, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN Bow: I am sure that 
the following resolution, passed at the an- 
nual Student American Medical Association 
meeting in Chicago last week, will interest 

ou: 
á MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 

“Whereas there is a need for financial as- 
sistance in obtaining medical care for the 
aged who are not covered by health insur- 
ance or by social security, nor are they en- 
tirely indigent; and 

“Whereas there is a need for the medical 
profession to put forth positive ideas in the 
realm of medical care for the aged; and 

"Whereas the basis of individual partici- 
pation, as well as the lack of Government 
control of medical care, is of paramount im- 
portance to the medical profession: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Student American 
Medical Association go on record as favoring 
the following aspects of the tax credit con- 
Pats a SERRE Ne the problem of medical 

are for the aged: 


21. Voluntary participation. 

“2. Minimum Government control. 

“3. Making use of established and experi- 
enced private health insurance companies. 

“4. The relative low cost of administra- 
tion and the ease of management. 

“5. The promise of comprehensive cover- 


In considering the above resolution both 
the AMA and administration's (Secretary of 
HEW before Mr. Mills’ committee) state- 
ments were considered. SAMA also passed 
resolutions which urged the implementation 
of the Kerr-Mills bill in the States where it 
has not been enacted and others which op- 
posed the social security approach to finance 
medical care of the aged. 

Sincerely yours, 
James C. O. Harris, Jr. 


The First New $75 Savings Bond Bearing 
the Portrait of Our Late Beloved Presi- 
dent Was Purchased by President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, While the Second and 
Third Bonds Went to Caroline and 
John, Respectively, the Next 20 Went 
to the Kennedy Family, and President 
Truman Purchased the Next Five 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, May 1, 
1964, marked not only the opening of the 
1964 Operation Security drive for the 
U.S. savings bonds, but also the offering 
by the Treasury Department of a new $75 
, denomination savings bond bearing the 
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portrait of our late and beloved President 
John F. Kennedy. 

It seems to me altogether fitting and 
proper that U.S. savings bonds—the path 
that has led so many of our people to 
financial security and well-being—should 
honor our martyred President. 

Perhaps no man in modern American 
history so captured the fancy of these 
same people since the first series E bond 
was sold 23 years ago today. 

Savings bonds have enabled American 
working men and women to earmark a 
dollar here and a dollar there into a pay- 
roll savings plan until suddenly they 
found themselves in a position of relative 
financial security. This is attested to by 
the millions and millions of Americans 
who today own and hold more than $47 
billion in savings bonds—an investment 
backlog that not only protects these indi- 
viduals and their families, but strength- 
ens our communities and our country. 

This new $75 savings bond could justly 
be considered a memorial to that great 
young man who walked with us, battled 
for us, and led this great Nation of ours 
with brilliant leadership. It is a fitting 
tribute to his belief in America and the 
fact that through savings bonds so many 
of our people have been enabled to actu- 
ally own a share in America. 


Israel’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, although 
celebrated in April due to a difference in 
calendars—it was actually on May 14, 
1948—the hopes of millions of exiled Jews 
around the world were realized when 
Israel's independence was declared and 
the ancient Palestine homeland was 
thrown open for all Jews. There was not 
much to encourage or sustain an inde- 
pendent spirit; Palestine had become a 
barren waste over the centuries. But 
the very thought of Israel has been 
enough to inspire Jews everywhere with 
unquenchable enthusiasm. And, as they 
have often proved, the enthusiasm of 
the Jews is backed by abundant courage. 

In 1948 Israel inherited only 412,000 
acres of cultivated land. There were no 
forests, no electricity, very little irriga- 
tion in a parched land. All of the mag- 
nificent cities of ancient Israel were 
gone. 

Worse than this, Jews flooding into 
Israel to escape the horrors of war and 
the persecution they had known in many 
other lands were forced to fight for their 
freedom immediately after arriving. 
They fought for their very existence 
against a determined enemy. 

Despite these overwhelming obsta- 
cles, Israel is today the wealthiest, and 
most democratic country in the Middle 
East. A parliamentary system in which 
all opinions are represented and a con- 
stitution that guarantees basic free- 
doms make Israel unique in that area. 
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Out of the desolate plains and deserts 
of 1948 are rising bustling new cities 
like Tel Aviv, Eilat, Ashdod. The Jew- 
ish people have at last found a home 
where they may pursue that peace and 
happiness desired by all men. It is fit- 
ting that we commemorate Israeli In- 
dependence Day, May 14. 


Part II— Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, Speaker, as can 
be seen from the following report on 
Direct Economic Support, which my 
constituent, Mr. Conrad R. Hilpert, of 
Rockford, IIl., secured from the Chief 
of Public Relations of the Panama Canal 
Company, the United States is indeed a 
benefactor to the tiny nation of Panama, 
whose annual expenditures are far less 
than the annual benefits afforded them 
as a result of our presence in the Canal 
Zone: 

BENEFITS ACCRUING TO PANAMA FROM PANAMA 
CANAL ComPANY—CaNnAaL ZONE GOVERN- 
MENT—Parr II 

INTRODUCTION 


Outlined below are benefits that accrue to 
Panama from the Panama Canal Company 
and the Canal ‘Zone Government and from 
the proximity of the U.S. presence in the 
Canal Zone. This listing emphasizes bene- 
fits currently accruing to Panama; however, 
highlights and cumulative totals of past ma- 
jor benefits and services are included where 
appropriate for purposes of perspective and 
completeness. Dollar valuations are included 
when applicable to illustrate the extent of 
capital facilities or the cost of operating pro- 
grams. Benefits accruing from other agencies 
on the Canal Zone are not listed nor are all 
of the direct benefits covered in the esti- 
mated $84 million in purchases and payments 
tabulated as part I of this report. 

1. Direct economic support: Increasing 
Tevenues from transactions in goods and 
services with the Canal Zone accounted, in 
important part, for the 8.5-percent rise in 
Panama’s gross national product for 1962. 
Increased direct economic support from the 
Canal Zone also aided in offsetting Panama's 
worsening foreign trade deficit caused by her 
increased spending for imports over export 
sales in 1962. 

(a) Direct purchases from Panama by the 
Panama Canal organization and its contrac- 
tors totaled $13,300,000 in 1962. In addition, 
U.S. citizen employees of the canal organi- 
zation spent approximately $8,500,000 in Pan- 
ama for goods and services in 1962. 

(b) The canal organization currently em- 
ploys approximately 11,000 non-US. citizens, 
primarily Panamanians, at a total 1962 pay- 
roll cost of $25 million, 

(c) The U.S, Government agencies In the 
Canal Zone on September 1, 1963, initiated, 
at the Republic of Panama's request, a tax- 
withholding service to collect Panamanian 
income tax from the salaries of Panamanian 
citizens employed in the Canal Zone by the 
U.S. Government. The Panama Canal spent 
$29,000 on startup costs for this tax collect- 
ing service and operating expenses will ex- 
ceed $15,000 annually. Checks are dispatched 
to the Panamanian Government biweekly 
to cover the previous pay period's collections. 
Annual tax receipts of approximately $675,000 
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are expected to be deducted from the salaries 
of canal employees and paid to the Republic. 
Total tax receipts from all the agencies In 
the Canal Zone will probably reach $900,000 
annually. 

2. Capital facilities: The canal organiza- 
tion currently maintains heavy investments 
in capital facilities that provide important 
services and support to the Republic and to 
large numbers of Panamanian citizens. The 
lands and improvements transferred to Pan- 
ama in the past 20 years with a total market 
value of $40 million are not included in the 
items described below. 


A. WATER SYSTEM 


Perhaps no other Latin American capital 
city has the safe, modern water system en- 
jJoyed by Panama City. During the canal 
construction era the United States invested 
$10,600,000 in a water purification and dis- 
tribution system to handle water needs in 
the Canal Zone and in Panama's two ter- 
minal cities, Colon and Panama City. In 
1946, the U.S.-built water and sewer systems 
in these two cities were transferred to the 
Republic at an unrecoyered cost of $669,000 
to the United States. 

(1) Last year the Panama Canal Company 
Spent $1,562,733 to operate its Water Labora- 
tories Branch; more than 70 percent of the 
Water it purified went to Panama. In 1963 
the Panama Canal Company spent $700,000 
for a 30-inch main to meet the 
needs of Panama City and suburbs. The 
Population of Panama City and Colon has 
increased from 24,000 in 1904 to 350,000 in 


1963. Now under construction is a 14,000 


foot pipeline, 12 inches in diameter, costing 

$110,665 which the Company is building to 

Turnish fresh water to five Atlantic-side 

communities in Panama. More than $1 mil- 

lion has previously been spent in water sys- 

tem improvements to accommodate increased 
consumption. 

(2) Panama is charged for purified water 
at the relatively low rates of 8.075 per unit of 
100 cubic feet for the first 100,000 units, and 
$.07 per unit for all in excess of 100,000 
Units, Panama distributes this water in 
her terminal cities at sufficiently high rates 
to generate a significant income from the 
Sale of this water. 

B. PORTS AND HARBOR FACILITIES 
(1) Docks and piers: The Panama Canal 
y has 11 docks and piers, which total 
2.9 miles of berthing space in operation at 
Cristobal and Balboa. Panama has no deep 
Water docks or piers and utilizes the Canal 
Organization's facilities for her export-im- 
Port trade. Panama Canal Company docks 
and piers at Balboa and Cristobal have a 
plant value of $19 million. 

(2) Aids to navigation: The Panama Canal 
Maintains lighthouses and buoys more than 
100 miles beyond the Canal’s entrance to 
guide vessels safely to Balboa, Panama City, 
and Cristobal-Colon. Modern, accurate, and 
Perfectly maintained inner harbor aids as- 
Sure the safe and expeditious handling of 
vessels entering and leaving the terminal- 
city ports. Many vessels dock at Cristobal 
and Balboa without transiting the Canal, 
Using Panama Canal tugs, pilots, and equip- 
ment for this purpose. A portion of the 
Cargoes carried by these nontransiting yes- 
Sels figures in Panama's external trade. 

(3) Floating Equipment: The Panama 
Canal Company maintains a fleet of tugs, 
dredges, drill barges, launches, craneboats, 
and salvage equipment. This expensive, spe- 
Clalized equipment is available to the Re- 
Public at nominal cost for special projects, 
emergency use, etc. 

C. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


(1) Panama Railroad: Completed in 1855, 
the Panama Railroad has played a key role 
in Panama's development since the Repub- 
lic’s birth in 1903. It continues to be widely 
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used by Panamanian shippers and undoubt- 
edly acts as a lever on transisthmian pas- 
senger and shipping rates and as a quality 
control guide for services rendered by truck- 
ers, The Panama Railroad furnishes free 
carriage of Panama's mails and allows a 50- 
percent reduction on freight rate for native 
products, These services have a total sub- 
sidy value of $35,000 annually to the Re- 
public. 

(2) Thatcher Ferry Bridge: This important 
link in the Inter-American Highway was 
completed in 1962 at a cost of $19 million. 
Prior to the construction of the bridge the 
canal operated a large ferry service, at an 
annual estimated cost of $400,000, that was 
of primary benefit to the Republic, Total 
cost of operating the Thatcher Ferry from 
1930 to 1962 is estimated at $12,500,000. 

(3) Highways: The Canal Zone Govern- 
ment currently maintains a paved highway 
through the Canal Zone that links Panama 
City and Arraijan, Republic of Panama. 
This heavily-traveled and well-maintained 
highway is of increasing importance to the 
Republic, as it carries all of Panama's ex- 
panding commercial and passenger traffic be- 
tween the capital city and the Pacific interior 
regions. To handle the increasing traffic, a 
project to widen and improve the Thatcher 
(Arraijan) Highway at an estimated cost of 
$3 million is currently under study. In years 
past, the U.S. Government has spent a total 
of $13 million to construct a transisthmian 
highway and a portion of the Rio Hato High- 
way in the Republic, 

D. RENTAL AND SALES OF CAPITAL ITEMS TO 

PANAMA 

(1) Much specialized equipment, on occa- 
sion, is loaned or rented to Panama at nomi- 
nal charges. This Canal Zone equipment 
serves as & reservoir or reserve for Panama’s 
emergency or special project use and repre- 
sents an investment that her economy can- 
not afford. Special repairs to the Republic's 
government-owned equipment is also under- 
taken at times at a token cost. 

(2) Panama's Government agencies are 
furnished, at token cost, much needed equip- 
ment that becomes excess to the canal's 
needs. In the past year or so, such capital 
items as large generators, diesel launches, 
garbage trucks, etc., having a total value of 
over $321,000, were released through property 

channels to Panama for only $20,- 
000. It has been determined that such direct 
sales by the Panama Canal to Panama's 
Government agencies are in the national in- 
terest of the United States. 


E. HEALTH FACILITIES 


The Canal Zone Government maintains 
extensive medical facilities having a plant 
value of $5,700,000. The majority of users 
who benefit from these modern facilities are 
Panamanian citizens. 

(1) Hospitals (general): Gorgas Hospital 
on the Pacific side and Coco Solo Hospital on 
the Atlantic side presently provide heavily 
subsidized inpatient and outpatient services, 
including dental care, for approximately 
60,000 Panamanian citizens. Gorgas Hos- 
pital is currently being enlarged and mod- 
ernized at a projected cost of $6 million, 

(2) Palo Seco Leprosarium: The Canal 
Zone Government continues to operate a 
120-bed leprosarium although almost 95 per- 
cent of the current patient load is Pana- 
manian, Since there is no similar facility 
in Pangma, the Canal Zone maintains the 
leprosarium and for each patient admitted 
at Panama's request bills the Republic a daily 
charge to recover a proportionate share of 
the cost of operating the facility. 

(3) Corozal Hospital for mental and domi- 
ciliary care: This Pacific side facility with 
its 300-bed capacity currently provides for 
the care and treatment of an average of 200 
mental patients, over 70 percent of whom are 
Panamanians, 
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F. LOW-RENTAL HOUSING 

The Panama Canal Company currently 
provides low-rental housing for almost 11,000 
Panamanians and other non-United States 
citizens who otherwise would be dependent 
upon the critically short housing market in 
Panama City and Colon. The canal’s cur- 
rent capital investment in housing for Latin 
Americans totals $4,765,000. Additional 
capital for new construction and moderniza- 
tion is being obligated annually in support 
of this program. 

G. LATIN AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Cooperating closely with Panamanian 
school authorities, the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment has evolved an excellent Spanish-lan- 
guage school system on the Panamanian 
model. It currently provides s full 
and secondary education for over 3,700 Pana- 
manian students. The Panamanian faculty 
of the Canal Zone Latin American schools, 
totaling 120 teachers at present, represents 
one of the best trained and highest paid 
faculties in Latin America. The school sys- 
tem's physical plant is valued at $2,149,000, 
Its annual operating cost to the Canal Zone 
Government is $901,695. y 

H. POLICE AND FIRE PROTECTION FACILITIES 


Specialized Canal Zone police facilities for 
performing ballistic and chemical tests and 
other crime detection techniques are avall- 
able to Panamanian authorities on request. 
The Canal Zone's highly trained and well 
equipped firefighting force has played a vital 
role through the years in helping to contain 
large fires occurring in the tenement areas 
of Panama’s two largest cities. 


Project Phoenix—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more we are hearing of what I be- 
lieve are shortsighted efforts to appease 
the Soviet Union in the mistaken belief 
that the men in the Kremlin will aban- 
don their goal of a Communist world if 
we will assist them in strengthening their 
economy. It is inconceivable that we 
would place any such new reliance on 
the Soviets in the light of an almost un- 
broken string of broken promise by 
Khrushchev and his henchmen, and their 
predecessors. 

A paper “Common Action for the Con- 
trol of Conflict: An Approach to the 
Problem of International Tensions and 
Arms Control,” dated July 1963 and pre- 
pared under auspices of the Institute for 
Defense Analyses for the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency and its 
predecessor agency represents a major 
effort to promote such “togetherness” 
with Moscow. This is the kind of to- 
getherness where we do all the giving. 

I discussed this report with the House 
of Representatives back in February of 
this year in a statement which appears 
at page 2770 of the February 10, 1964, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Newspaper Columnist Alice Widener a 
number of months ago devoted consider- 
able attention to discussing Project Phoe- 
nix. I believe her observations and com- 
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ments will be of interest to many Mem- 
bers of Congress and the public. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an item Miss 
Widener did on Project Phoenix: 

Prosect PHOENIX 

(By Alice Widener) 


New Yorx Orrx.—Is it the intention of 
intellectuals in the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency that the United States 
pursue a strategy enabling the Communist 
empire to rise like a phoenix from the ashes 
of its economic and agricultural failure? 

Is it also the intention of these intellec- 
tuals that the United States form an “en- 
tente“ with the Soviet Union, wedding the 
United States and U.S.S.R. economies, uni- 
fying their weapons strength, and establish- 
ing a United States-U.S.S.R. hegemony over 
a disarmed world at peace? 

All during the spring and summer of this 
year, top officials of the French and West 
German Governments asserted that the an- 
swer to both questions is Tes.“ Moreover, 
other West European statesmen having access 
to classified intelligence material also claimed 
likewise. Meantime, some top officials of 
our Government said the assertion was 
merely an unfounded rumor and the Amet- 
ican public was left in the dark about the 
facts. 


As far as we are concerned, the first hard 
news about the foundation of a rumored ad- 
ministration-fostered United States-U. S. S. R. 
entente appeared in the November 18, 1963, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. It head- 
lined on page 64 “New Policy Line for United 
States—Togetherness’ With Russia.” 

The magazine referred to “a blueprint for 
the latest American strategy in the field of 
diplomacy” in the 141-page paper Common 
Action for the Control of Conflict: An Ap- 
proach to the Problem of International Ten- 
sions and Arms Control.” This paper is 
dated July 1963 and was prepared by Vincent 
P. Rock, under auspices of the Institute for 
Defense, Analyses, for the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Only 300 copies 
of the paper were circulated. 

The fiyleaf states, “Not to be quoted at 
length, abstracted, or reproduced without 
the specific permission of the Institute for 
Defense Analyses.” A specious disclaimer 
states that the judgments expressed are 
those of the author and do not “necessarily” 
reflect the views of IDA or of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Actually, the paper summarized by US. 
News & World Report is only one of a series. 
The complete text of all the IDA Phoenix 
studies is in my possession. They are filled 
with dynamite. No wonder efforts are being 
made to keep them away from close scrutiny 
by the press, the public, and Congress. 

In essence, Project Phoenix merely embod- 
ies the epitome of pet theories advanced for 
several years by the leftwing Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, by the Fund for the Re- 
public, and by the Cyrus Eaton subsidized 
Pugwash group. The only new twist is 
advocacy of the U.S. technique for effecting 
tacit nts between the President of 
the United States and Chairman Khrushchey 
of the Soviet Union, with the assent of the 
Kremlin elite. 

Since funds for the IDA Project Phoenix 
come ultimately from U.S. taxpayers, they 
would appear to have every right to regard 
the studies as being in the public domain. 
When I claimed unrestricted right of quota- 
tion and abstraction, it was personally acced- 
ed to by Mr. James E. King, Jr., director, 
International Studies Division, Institute for 
Defense Analyses. So here are a few teaser 
quotes to spur nationwide discussion of 
Project Phoenix before it goes into full effect 
by tacit executive agreement without our 
knowledge and consent: 

From Study Phoenix Paper, June 4, 1963, 
pages 30-32: “At present the US. budget is 
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virtually bereft of funds intended to support 
a program of growing constructive inter- 
dependence with the Soviet Union or to in- 
fluence Soviet use of resources in the direc- 
tion of such interdependence * * *. [The] 
shifts in American resources could be de- 
signed, on the one hand, to encourage shifts 
in Soviet resources toward consumption and, 
on the other, to provide the intricate web of 
understanding and communication essential 
to Soviet-American entente and common 
action * * * [The] shifts to economic de- 
velopment and class-national nonmilitary 
security activities in third areas would be 
desirable.” 

From Study Phoenix Paper, June 4, 1963, 
page 33: “Unification— * . At present 
the approach [for central authority in a near 
monopoly of military power by the United 
States-U.S.S.R. entente] may appear so radi- 
cal that it will be dismissed out of hand; 
nevertheless, its logical simplicity, whether 
in terms of power and force or in terms of 
peace and progress, is so compelling that it 
seems to warrant more systematic investiga- 
tion. Today, the United States and the 
Soviet Union combined have for all practical 
purposes a near monopoly of force in.the 
world, If the use and direction of this power 
could somehow be synchronized, stability 
and, indeed even unity might be within 
reach.” 

To help bring about unification of United 
States-U.S.S.R. forces, the Phoenix project 
calls for a U.S. tax cut to decrease Uncle 
Sam's revenue and therefore force him to 
cut back on military spending. And so on. 

Space prevents further quotation of the 
Phoenix papers. They urge “tacit” presi- 
dential agreements with Khrushchev to avoid 
the necessity of getting Congress to approve 
“a treaty with the U.S.S.R.” All we need—it 
is alleged—is to take the Soviet elite at their 
tacit word. 

To this my only present comment is “My 
word.” More of my alarmed words will soon 
be forthcoming about IDA’s Phoenix project 
for Soviet-American unification, for a United 
States-US.S.R. entente, for United States- 
U.S.S.R. economic interdependence, and for a 
United States-U. S. SR. world hegemony “for 
peace.” 

As of now, it appears that when top offi- 
olals of the French and West German Govern- 
ments charged all during last spring and 
summer that a United States-U.S. S. R. entente 
was in the making, they were relying on ac- 
curate secret intelligence information about 
the Institute for Defense Analyses Project 
Phoenix for the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, that is, for our State 
Department. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, pas- 
sage of the food stamp program can 
rightly be called the opening salvo of 
President Johnson’s war on poverty. If 
signed into law the plan will permit 
needy families in participating commu- 
nities throughout the country to buy 
food stamps which when redeemed at the 
corner grocers will enable them to take 
home food worth about 40 percent more 
than the cost of the stamps. 

The entire program would be admin- 
istered at the local level, with all costs 
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to be borne by the Federal Government. 
Since 1961 the program had been on a 
pilot or trial basis in 43 communities and 
has added greatly to the substandard 
diets of some 400,000 Americans. The 
cost per person benefiting under the pro- 
gram in 1964 is roughly $2 a week. It is 
estimated that when the program is ex- 
panded it will assist some 4 million per- 
sons by 1968, with the cost per person 
per week dropping to about $1.73. 

The Department of Agriculture cur- 
rently operates a direct distribution 
program to help the needy. About $200 
million annually is spent under this pro- 
gram to help feed some 5.5 million per- 
sons. However, direct distribution is 
limited to foods such as dried milk, 
wheat, rice, and corn. Americans living 
in poverty have no chance to gain nour- 
ishment from fresh milk, fruit, and vege- 
tables, commodities which most families 
consider essential as well as common- 
place. The program also has all the as- 
pects of the dole or handout. Needy 
families line up at various distribution 
points and cart off their packages of 
dried food in broken-down wagons. The 
corner grocer is bypassed. He is hurt 
economically. With a broadened food 
stamp program it is anticipated that 
many communities will drop out of the 
direct distribution plan. 

LOCAL CONTROL 


Under H.R. 10222 the Secretary of 
Agriculture can set up a food stamp 
program only if it is requested by the 
State government, or by a local com- 
munity with approval of the State. If 
a community is suffering the effects of 
extreme poverty it can also request that 
it be allowed to continue under the direct 
distribution plan. To be eligible for the 
food stamp program a household's eco- 
nomic status must be “a substantial 
limiting factor in the attainment of a 
nutritionally adequate diet.” The bill 
specifically provides that eligibility crit- 
eria will be established at the local level 
and approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Examine the case of Willie Johnson, as 
reported recently in a leading national 
magazine: 

Willie Johnson is a short, stocky West Vir- 
ginian. He 18 55 years old, which means that 
society expects at least 7 more years of work 
from him before he qualifies for a social 
security pension. Like his father, he went 
into the coal mines at age 13 and worked 
steadily. Twelve years ago he was earning 
more than $100 a week. Today he earns 
nothing. He will probably never work again. 

“If a man works hard enough,” the middle- 
class belief goes, “he will find some work.“ 
This is hard to believe in Logan County. It 
is one of the 230 counties of southern Ap- 
palachia * * * where 7 million Americans 
are gasping from economic suffocation. In 
Logan County, where mining is the sole 
source of money, there were 14,000 men in 
the mines in 1954 when Willie Johnson last 
held a job. Now there are only 3,500. 

Willie Johnson's family is on maximum 
relief in the county. Each month they get 
$165. Rent is low, $27 a month (four rooms, 
leaky roof, no running water). Electricity 
is $7.50. This leaves $130.50 for everything 
else. 

With eight children at home, it is not an 
easy choice between shoes, books, and food. 
Books in the public high school cost $28 a 
year; this can be prohibitive, When he was 
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in the ninth grade, the oldest son, young 
Willie, dropped out of school so the younger 
ones could stay in. 

“First 2 weeks we have it right smart,” 
Willie Johnson says of their diet. Break- 
fast is eggs, salt pork, and brown gravy. 
Lunch is a bowl of pinto beans. Supper may 
be two fryers for 10, potatoes, beans, milk 
for the children and coffee for parents. 

The last 2 weeks bring a pinch known to 
Millions of the poor: By then, small catas- 
trophes have occurred—a schooichild's shoes 
have literally fallen apart and one has to 
spend 64 for a new pair that will disintegrate 
in the first rain, or $8 for a pair that will 
last. The night they had an unexpected 
Visitor the 10 Johnsons were having berries 
Picked from the back hill, mixed with flour. 
It was the 25th of the month, with a week 
more to go before the next welfare check. 


PLAN EXPLAINED 


Here is how the food stamp plan will 
Work for Willie Johnson’s family of 10: 

Willie, the head of an eligible house- 
hold, applys to his local welfare agency 
for food stamps. After determining that 
the family normally spends $25 a week 
for food, the agency then authorizes 
Willie to buy with his $25, from an 
issuing office, food stamps worth a larger 
amount, say $40. The issuing office, 
usually a local bank, then forwards the 
$25 cash paid by Willle to the U.S. Treas- 
ury 


Willie takes his stamps to his local 
grocery store and buys $40 worth of food. 
He cannot, however, buy such items as 
tobacco, luxury foods, soft drinks, alco- 
holie beverages, or foods which bear 
labels identifying them as being foreign 
Products. Willie is restricted to pur- 
Chasing only necessities. 

The grocer takes Willie’s stamps to the 
bank and receives $40 for them. The 


bank gives the stamps to the Federal 


Government and is reimbursed for the 
full $40. Thus the Treasury provides 
about $15 on each $25 worth of stamps 
issued by the State or local communities, 
or $1.50 a week per member of the 
Johnson family. This loss is the net 
cost of the food stamp program, other 
than the administrative costs. 
OTHER PROVISIONS 


H.R. 10222 also sets criminal penalties 
for chiseling practices, forbids the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to in any way fix 
retail prices, and forbids discriminating 
against stamp plan applicants because of 
their race, religion, national origin or 
Political beliefs. 

President Johnson called House pas- 
Sage of the food stamp bill “a step toward 
insuring that people can benefit from the 
Nation's food abundance.” It is all this 
and more. It helps local retail stores 
and stimulates local business. It pro- 
Vides additional markets for farm prod- 
ucts. And importantly, it helps promote 
the health and dignity of millions of our 
fellow Americans who are the helpless 
victims of grinding poverty. l 

ROLLCALL NO. 100—WHEAT-COTTON BILL 

On this rollcall I am recorded as 
“paired” against the administration’s 
Wheat-cotton bill. I paired on the vote 
So that my colleague, the gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. MatsunacA] who was in 
Hawall for the funeral of his father, 
could go on record as supporting the bill. 
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By pairing, we canceled out each other's 
vote, exactly what would have happened 
had Congressman MarsunaGa actually 
been present on the floor. 

In voting against the measure I joined 
167 Republicans and 36 Democrats who 
were opposed to greater Government 
controls and subsidies in agriculture. 
My vote was consistent with the one reg- 
istered on December 4, 1963—rollcall No. 
3 I opposed the Cooley cotton 
bill. 

When the Cooley bill passed the House 
it carried only provisions for subsidizing 
cotton textile mills. Already a bad bill 
when it reached the Senate, it was made 
even more unpalatable by the addition 
of a wheat title. The Senate version, 
now the wheat-cotton bill, was sent to 
the House where it could register ap- 
proval or disapproval on the whole pack- 
age—take it or leave it. I chose to leave 
it, despite strenuous pressures which were 
applied by various political leaders and 
special interest groups. 

TEXTILE WINDFALL 


The bill’s cotton provisions called for 
as much as $360 million in cash credits 
to the textile industry. This figure is 
$100 million more than the entire indus- 
try's total profits in 1962. As was 
pointed out during debate, it is a long 
cry from the days of relief for the share- 
cropper to paying dividends out of the 
U.S. Treasury for shareholders. 

Because of high price supports, cotton 
presently sells for 32.5 cents a pound in 
the United States, compared with 25 
cents a pound for comparable rayon in 
the United States, and 24 cents a pound 
for cotton abroad. The bill, which has 
since been signed into law, permits pay- 
ing cotton mills a 6 to 8 cents a pound 
subsidy, and allows the industry to con- 
tinue using cotton without greatly re- 
ducing cotton price supports. 

One Senator estimates that under the 
bill next year’s cotton program will cost 
$753 million, or $187 million over what 
it would have been had the measure 
failed. 

Another Congressman had this to say 
about the cotton provision: 

Now what you want to do is give Burling- 
ton Mills $28 million so that they can buy 
some new spindles and put more guys out of 
work and confound and your 
problem and this is exactly what you are go- 
ing to do. 


From the American Farm Bureau 
Federation: 

The cotton proposal before you is the most 
complicated Government farm program that 
has ever been devised, It would be tre- 
mendously expensive and the first big step 
toward compensatory payments for all of 
agriculture, The vast Brannan-type sub- 
sidies provided for in this bill cannot be 
justified. The acreage retirement program 
would be costly and ineffective. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Proponents of the bill argue that it 
would help the American textile industry 
to compete with foreign imports. But 
this argument doesn’t stand up under 
the facts. The cotton content of finished 
textile products is so small compared to 
the cost of the overall product that there 
is no reason to believe it will increase our 
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ability to compete with foreign materials. 

What the subsidy will do, however, is 
give the American cotton textile indus- 
try an unfair competitive advantage over 
American synthetic and manmade fiber 
mills. I hold no favoritism for either the 
cotton or synthetic textile industry, and 
therefore, cannot support legislation 
which in my judgment gives one unfair 
competitive advantage over the other. 
In the tradition of our free enterprise 
economy, let their battle be waged in 
the marketplace, unfettered by Govern- 
ment aid or restrictions. 

Following is a letter which I received 
from Mr. Eugene Remmer, president of 
Chemetex, Inc., one of America's leading 
designers of plants and machinery for 
the synthetic textile industry: 

We have closely followed the develop- 

ments in regard to the proposed cotton sup- 
port bill, and are greatly perturbed about 
the possibility that such an unfair bill might 
be passed. 
The activity of our company is closely re- 
lated to the manmade fiber field, and legis- 
lation which would assure preferential treat- 
ment to producers of natural fibers could 
severely endanger the activities of not only 
our company, but of several thousand ma- 
chinery suppliers throughout the country. 

Accordingly, we firmly believe that passing 
of the above mentioned bill would not only 
severely affect our company and its suppliers, 
but also the general public. Further devel- 
opment in the manmade fiber fleld might be 
severely curtailed in view of cotton’s 
competitive position, because of its artificial 
support. 

WHEAT PROVISIONS 

The wheat provisions of H.R. 6196 in- 
stalled a voluntary certificate program 
for 1964-65. It guarantees farmers who 
agree to comply with their acreage al- 
lotments price supports of about $2 a 
bushel on wheat grown for domestic use, 
$1.55 on wheat grown for export, and 
$1.30 on wheat used for feed and 
seed purposes. Nonparticipating farmers 
would get no support and would have to 
take the market price of about $1.30 a 
bushel. The big difference between 
these provisions and those rejected by 
farmers last year in a national referen- 
dum is that H.R. 6192 is a voluntary pro- 
gram, whereas the referendum program 
was mandatory. 

But are the wheat provisions really 
voluntary? Voluntarism is achieved 
through economic pressure. In com- 
menting on a somewhat similar wheat 
certificates bill, the senior agricultural 
specialist of the Library of Congress said 
that “ineligibility for wheat certificates 
worth 70 cents per bushel—and ineligi- 
bility for wheat and feed grain price sup- 
port loans would be sufficient penalty to 
assure a high degree of voluntary partic- 
ipation.” 

H.R. 6196 also denies any share of the 
wheat export market to farmers who do 
not want to participate in the program. 
It has been rightly pointed out that these 
penalties to noncompliers make a mock- 
ery of the word “voluntary.” 

TAX ON CONSUMERS 

The wheat provisions also in effect levy 
a stiff bread tax on the consumer. There 
is a close relationship between the price 
of wheat and the wholesale price of flour. 
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If the level of wheat prices is low, flour 
prices will be low. If wheat prices are 
high, if they are held up by Government 
subsidy, flour prices are high, bread 
prices are higher and the public is the 
loser. It has been predicted that with 
passage of the wheat bill the support 
price of $2 per bushel, as compared with 
the 1963-64 support of $1.82, will be re- 
flected in a hike of about 45 cents per 
hundredweight of fiour. 

Unfortunately for the American pub- 
lic the legislation was not defeated. But 
I was constrained to have voted against 
the bill and will continue to oppose meas- 
ures which in my judgment hurt the 
American consumer. 

ROLLCALLS NOS, 100-106 


On Friday, April 10, 2 days after pass- 
age of the food stamp and wheat-cotton 
bills, the following lead story appeared 
in the Washington Post, with the head- 
line “GOP Ploys Stall House To Avenge 
Late Session”: 

House Republicans, angry at being held in 
session past midnight Wednesday for two 
losing fights, tied the House in knots yester- 
day and prevented any work being done. 

For 4% hours they forced quorum calls 
and meaningless rolicalls until the House 
quit with nothing accomplished. 

They finally agreed to meet today on the 
money bill (legislative appropriations). 
Whether Republicans avenged two defeats by 
forcing themselves to answer six rollcalis and 
attending an unusual Friday session was an- 
other question. 


What did destruction of this one legis- 
lative day mean in terms of dollars lost 
by American taxpayers? According to 
a Michigan Congressman who studied the 
subject, it costs somewhere between 
$145,000 and $290,000 a day to run the 
House of Representatives. It is indeed 
ironical that many of the Republicans 
who succeeded in tying the House in 
knots, who prevented legislators from 
doing the job the public elected them to 
do, are the same Members who repeat- 
edly make impassioned pleas for greater 
economy in Government. 

Objective observers agree that the 
GOP's dilatory tactics were prompted by 
resentment at being outmaneuvered in 
the parliamentary process on the pre- 
ceding day. The Democratic leadership, 
working entirely within the rules of the 
House, was able to repeatedly ward off 
Republican delaying tactics and thwart 
GOP attempts to divide Democrats by al- 
leging that the two national bills were 
sectional issues. -7 

The obstructionist retribution dis- 
played by Republicans the next day was 
certainly not worthy of one of America’s 
great political parties. I opposed the 
wheat-cotton bill, but it passed the 
House fair and square. There was no 
violation of the rules in securing its 
passage. The majority worked its will, 
as it should in a democracy. Charges 
to the contrary are merely the frustrated 
rantings of Republican legislators who 
have not learned to respect the Ameri- 
can legislative process—the greatest leg- 
islative process in the world and one that 
Saag ably helped to create in years gone 

y. 
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Part III— Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, as can 
be seen from the following report on 
Benefits to Panama’s Trade, Commerce, 
and Industry, which my constitutent, 
Mr. Conrad R. Hilpert of Rockford, II., 
secured from the Chief of Public Rela- 
tions of the Panama Canal Company, the 
United States is indeed a benefactor to 
the tiny nation of Panama, whose an- 
nual expenditures are far less than the 
annual benefits afforded them as a re- 
sult of our presence in the Canal Zone: 


BENEFITS TO PANAMA'S TRADE, COMMERCE, AND 
INDUSTRY 


A. TOURIST INDUSTRY 


1. Tourism is estimated by the Panamani- 
an Government to represent a 614-million- a- 
year industry in the economy of Panama. 
It is conservatively estimated that the aver- 
age tourist spends more than $20 per day 
while visiting the isthmus. Tens of thou- 
sands of passengers, plus ships’ crews, who 
transit the canal annually, stop and shop on 
the economy of Panama. 

2. The Panama Canal Company recognizes 
that the canal continues to be the prime 
center of interest for most visitors, whether 
they arrive by air or sea. To accommodate 
these tourists and to aid Panama in exploit- 
ing this unique tourist attraction, the 
Panama Canal annually spends $188,000 for 
tour guides, informational material, opera- 
tion of tourlst launches, etc. In the past 
several years the Panama Canal has spent 
over $200,000 to expand and modernize 
facilities and services for tourist and rec- 
reational use. 

3. The Canal Zone Government has per- 
formed essential customs and immigration 
services for Panama continuously since 1904, 
This service currently is estimated to have 
an annual value of $170,000 to the Republic. 
During the past year approximately 100,000 
ship passengers, including intransit pas- 
sengers entering the Republic to shop, were 
cleared by Canal Zone customs and immi- 
gration for the Republic. 


B. EXTERNAL TRADE 


1. The Colon Free Zone, served by the 
ports within the Canal Zone, in recent years 
has developed into one of Panama’s most 
important trade enterprises. The Free Zone, 
the numerous shipping agencies, and the 
export-import houses with large payrolls 
based in Panama all enjoy substantial 
freight advantages over other Central Amer- 
ican countries. Within the past year 
USAID/Panama completed a study which 
shows that of 129 possible comparisons be- 
tween Canal Zone ports and other Central 
American ports, Panama lacks the advantage 
in only 10. 

2. The efficient port service offered by the 
Panama Canal accounts in substantial part 
for freight rates to Panama which are low 
in relation to other Latin American coun- 
tries. The short turnaround time in canal 
ports makes this area very attractive to ship- 
pers. In addition, according to the US, 
AID report, because loading and unloading 
of cargo occurs within the Canal Zone, Pana- 
ma enpoys the lowest pilferage and breakage 
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losses of any port in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

3. Panama has relatively cheap and readily 
available water transportation to any port 
in the world due to the presence of the canal. 
One thousand ships per month pass through 
the canal while many others dock and work 
cargo but do not transit. Recently attract- 
ed to the area have been such enterprises as 
the Refineria Panama at Colon. With three 
of the largest oil storage tanks in the world 
and an operating payroll amounting to over 
$1 million per year, this recent addi- 
tion to Panama's economy exemplifies the 
benefits of the canal's presence to industries 
in Panama. Cemento Panama, one of the 
most modern business enterprises in the Re- 
public, for several years has enjoyed a spe- 
cial handling rate by the Panama Canal for 
cement exported across Canal Zone piers. 
The special rate is offered as an export in- 
centive and savings in pier handling costs 
of $30,000 were realized in fiscal year 1963. 

C. AGRICULTURE 

1. Canal Zone commissary Officials tour 
the interlor to advise Panamanian produ- 
cers how to upgrade product quality and pro- 
duction so as to meet the Canal Zone’s 
standards and needs. This has resulted in a 
bigger and more stable market for the Pana- 
manian producer and, in some cases, it has 
opened agricultural ‘export markets. 

2. Inspections and consultations from 
Canal Zone veterinarians working in the 
Republic, who inspect all meat and dairy 
products destined for sale in the Canal Zone, 
has resulted in a marked upgrading of qual- 
ity and higher levels of production by the 
Panamanian producer, As a result, the beef 
and dairy industries are assuming greater 
importance in the economy of Panama. 

3. Veterinary research and experimentation 
of Mindi Dairy in the Canal Zone has ben- 
efited the Republic's dairy industry greatly. 
A dairy herd of good yield, hardly enough to 
withstand the rigors of the tropics, has been 
developed at Mindi. Blood stock from Min- 


“di is being used to improve dairy herds in 


Panama. In the past few months, 15 calves 
worth $1,500 have been donated to small 
farmers in the Republic. Canal Zone vet- 
erinarians are also aiding Panama in its 
current drive to eradicate brucellosis from 
its dairy herds, 

D. BANKING FACILITIES, INVESTMENT CLIMATE, 

AND MONETARY STABILITY 


1. Panama is the only Central American 
country having extensive U.S. branch banks 
(Chase Manhattan Bank alone has six 
branches in the Republic). In addition, 
Panama has branches of Swiss and French 
banks. The existence of the canal and the 
need for concomitant maritime financing ac- 
count largely for Panama's excellent bank- 
ing facilities. The presence of these highly 
reputable banks insures good commercial 
services generally; and prospective foreign 
investors also regard them as trusted and 
reliable sources for unbiased information 
concerning investment possibilities. 

2. Panama’s monetary system, regulated 
by a monetary agreement with the United 
States since 1904, is pegged to the U.S. dollar. 
This represents a boon to Panama's foreign 
commerce since she has virtually no ex- 
change problems and enjoys perhaps the 
most stable currency in Latin America. 

3. The steadying effect of the Canal Zone 
on the Panamanian economy, together with 
the strong American infiuence that pervades 
the area, helps Panama in attracting for- 
eign investors and entrepreneurs. Many 
large business enterprises currently head- 
quarter their Latin American operations in 
Panama and it is estimated that most of 
the 3,000 leading U.S. corporations maintain 
some sort of subsidiary in Panama. 
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The Flight Service Station at Elmira Can 
Be Eliminated Only at Great Risk to 
Flying Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, which was granted me May 11, 
I include the following statement which 
I presented May 12 to the Transportation 
and Aeronautics Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The subcommittee, 
chaired by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] received testimony 
on the proposal of the Federal Aviation 
Agency to phase out more than 40 flight 
service stations (FSS) in the Nation, in- 
cluding one at Chemung County Airport, 
Elmira, N.Y. The plan has met with 
Strong opposition from the pilot users 
of the airport who live not only in 
Chemung County but in many surround- 
ing countries and in northern Penn- 
Sylvania as well. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE Howard W. 
Rosmon, 33p District, New YORK, TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION AND 
AERONAUTICS, 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
RESENTATIVES, May 12, 1964 
Mr, Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, may I begin by commending you 
for agreeing to inquire into the wisdom of 
the Federal Aviation Agency’s announced 
Plan to consolidate—in the interest of 
economy —a substantial number of existing 
flight service stations now serving the air- 
safety requirements of thousands of “general 
aviation” pilots at some 297 locations across 
our Nation. 

My study of how this consolidation plan 


the part of some members of the Appropria- 
tions Committees to inquire into ways and 
Means for reducing the cost of operating our 
Present national Air Traffic System. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that my record 
during my nearly 7 years of service in the 
Congress indicates that I am as interested 
as anyone else in true economy in Federal 
Spe: d I think that all of us here 
are particularly obligated, in view of the 
Present deficit nature of the Federal budget, 
to redouble our efforts in pursuit of that 
goal. 

However, Mr. Chairman, my intensive study 
ot this proposal has led me to a firm convic- 
tion that, if it is carried out, we would be 
Practicing “false economy“, and doing sọ, 
Perhaps, at the risk of human life. 

Although I, personally, do very little 
Private fiying, I have come to realize—these 
Past few months—from what has been told 
me by those who do, and who do so in ever- 
increasing numbers, how very important the 
flight service stations are to the overall avia- 
tion picture, and what vital functions they 
Perform in the interest of air safety. 

My particular concern stems from the pro- 
Posed closing of the flight service station 
now serying pilots at Elmira, N.Y—in my 
congressional district—and the tentative 
5 of its services to Wilkes-Barre, 
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The FAA seeks to claim that the essential 
pilot briefing, dispatching, and flight-follow- 
ing services now provided by the Elmira FSS, 
will be continued—without any detriment to 
safety and convenience—aiter the proposed 
consolidation with the Wilkes-Barre FSS, 
through direct “landlines” connected with 
the control station at Wilkes-Barre, and di- 
rect toll-free telephone service for pilot 
briefings and flight-plan filing between El- 
mira and Wilkes-Barre. The FAA also seeks 
to claim that such a consolidation will pro- 
duce an annual “savings” of $40,000—but it 
has been unable or unwilling, as yet, to give 
me or anyone else concerned a detailed 
breakdown or justification for that pro- 
jected amount. 

Let’s take a closer look at the Elmira FSS. 
There is presently no U.S. Weather Bureau 
airport station at the Elmira-Corning Air- 
port where it is situated. The nearest such 
station is at Binghamton, N.., some 65 miles 
distant. The Elmira FSS has, thus, been 
the main source of local weather conditions 
for general aviation pilots using the Elmira- 
Corning Airport as well as 14 other smaller 
airports located within a radius of 70 miles 
from Elmira-Corning. 

It is especially important—I believe—to 
stress at this point that this region of New 
York State that we are talking about is a 
part of the so-called Finger Lakes section 
of the State, a section notoriously subject 
(because of its lakes and hills), to rapid and 
unforseeable weather changes and to violent, 
local storms. In the summer months, espe- 
cially, the Elmira area may be subject to 
sudden thundershowers and gusty winds, ac- 
companied by rapid reductions in ground vis- 
ibility, at the very time that the sun is 
shining and there is unlimited flying visi- 
bility at both Binghamton and Wilkes-Barre. 
Or, of course, a reverse situation could be 
true, and these facts need instantly to be 
made known to transient aircraft and espe- 
cially so to those pilots thereof unfamiliar 
with our terrain. 

Within this same 70-mile radius, there are 
approximately 250 active pilots, all of whom— 
along with transient aircraft—now depend 
upon the Elmira FSS for local weather ob- 
servations, pilot briefings, preflight services, 
emergency in-flight services (orientation), 
flight-following services, emergency search 
and rescue coordination and “notam” (notice 
to airmen) services. The specialists—and 
they are “specialists’—who serve in the El- 
mira FSS have an essential familiarity with 
our peculiar terrain and weather problems, 
and an unique ability to carry out 
their prime responsibilities for the safety of 
those who depend upon them that, in my 
judgment, cannot be safely “remoted.” 

In this same connection—in stressing 
local service—I should like to point out 
that roughly 30 percent of the pilot brief- 
ings now being conducted by the Elmira FSS 
are of the over-the-counter or face-to- 
face type—a method considered far superior 
to the kind of briefings that could be con- 
ducted by telephone or radio from a remote 
location, particularly for the relatively in- 
experienced or uncertain pilot of whom there 
are more and more in this fastest growing 
segment of the aviation community. 

Even the more routine services that the 
more experienced pilot might need or desire 
from an FSS would tend to be less accessible 
and efficient—especially during peak hours 
of activity when a pilot calling a remote fa- 
ellity over that “toll-free” phone would be 
apt to get a busy signal and be required 
to accept a long standby delay or else take 
off without the desired information, and 
perhaps into unknown and unnecessary peril. 

In any remoting plan, Mr. Chairman, there 
is also an ever-present danger of a communi- 
cations breakdown which, however tempo- 
rary, could have serious consequences to the 
cause of air safety. 


But these arguments—and others I might 
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make—may well only be repetitious in that 
they could also apply to other FSS facilities 
scheduled for consolidation. While they 
must all be considered by you gentlemen in 
your study of the overall problem, I do 
not wish to intrude upon your time so 
I shall try to confine the balance of my re- 
marks more directly to the Elmira situation. 

The Elmira FSS— you should be aware 
also happens to serve a different and unique 
but important aviation activity which is un- 
common to most other FSS facility areas— ' 
that of soaring. The sport of motorless 
flying is part of the history of the Elmira- 
Corning area. An established soaring facility 
on Harris Hill near the airport, and the 
location nearby of a major manufacturer 
of sailplanes or gliders, as they are more 
commonly known, attracts hundreds of sail- 
plane pilots to the area each year. The 
Elmira FSS now renders—and will continue 
to need to render vital safety services to the 
glider pilots and in connection with the sev- 
eral glider competitions scheduled at dif- 
ferent times each year. And all this is an 
important part of the economic base of our 
communi 


ty. 

Is there a need for continuation of the El- 
mira FSS as a separate facility, Mr. Chair- 
man? Well, if user figures are any indica- 
tion, there certainly is. Perhaps it would be 
well to cite these figures for the Elmira FSS— 
and to compare them to user data for the 
Wilkes-Barre station, as well as for that 
at Williamsport, Pa., a tentative alternate 
location for remoting services. 

The FAA's own figures for total FSS oper- 
ations for these stations for the calendar 
year of 1963 are as follows: 


Total aircraft operations for the same 
year—again from the FAA were: 


r Ss a ey $67, 288 
Wilkes-Barre. =~ —- ee 43, 705 
Williamsport. --3 == a 46, 309 


These figures for Elmira for 1963, repre- 
sent a 16-percent increase in user demand; 
and the tentative figures for the first quar- 
ter of 1964 show a further 30-percent in- 
crease in user demand over the first quarter 
of 1963. 

Now, it may well be, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, that there is some justification 
for reducing the total number of FSS facili- 
ties where geographical 5 „ weather 
service requirements, and the like might per- 
mit. Iam not sufficiently familiar with the 
overall picture to say that there is not, and 
I strongly suspect that it was this possibility 
that members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, last year, wished the FAA to inquire 
into, and that they did not thereby mean 
to imply any “mandate” to the Administra- 
tor of the FAA to embark upon any whole- 
sale emasculation of the FSS program, which 
is about what the Administrator’s announced 
and tentative plans for further consolida- 
tions seems to amount to. 

However, if there is to be a consolidation 
program—and if it is to be a wise and re- 
sponsible one—then I think that consider- 
ation should be given to the retention of the 
more active FSS facilities—such as at El- 
mira in our area—as representing “key” 
or “hard-core” stations, and to peculiar 
weather and terrain conditions of the type 
I have attempted to explain to you as per- 
taining in our area, as well as to the local 
availability of information from U.S. Weath- 
er Bureau stations (there are U.S. Weather 
Bureau stations at both Wilkes-Barre and 
Williamsport, but none at Elmira as I have 
said), 

On this basis, the Elmira FSS fully quall- 
fies as a “key” facility whose retention is 
eminently desirable, and this opinion is not 
mine alone, but is unanimously shared by 
the several hundred private pilots and air- 
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craft owners who have contacted me on this 
issue. 

Mr. Chairman, “economy” in Government 
is essential—but so is air safety, and we com- 

with that cause not only at our peril 

but at the peril of others who must depend 
upon us to make the right decisions. 

I thank you for the privilege of making 
this statement. 


Project Phoenix—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp a newspaper col- 
umn written by Alice Widener concerning 
Project Phoenix, which I believe will be 
of interest to many Members of Con- 
gress and the public: 

PROJECT PHOENIX 
(By Alice Widener) 


New York Crry—aA blueprint for a new 
United States policy toward the Soviet Union 
was published in a full page New York Times 
ad, November 15, by the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship (NCASF). 
Until last May 16, the NCASF was listed as a 
“Communist front” by the U.S. Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 

Strangely, the NCASF ad calls for a series 
of United States steps toward the U.S. SR. 
that are strikingly similar to those proposed 
in the new Project Phoenix, a major study 
issued during June and July 1963 by the In- 
stitute for Defense Analyses (IDA) for the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency; 
that is, for our State Department. 

The Phoenix study bears the byline Vin- 
cent P. Rock. A summary of its contents 
was first revealed to the American public 
by U.S. News & World Report, November 18. 
The magazine stated that though only 300 
copies of Phoenix were issued by IDA, the 
document is a “blueprint” for the Kennedy 
edministration’s new strategy in the field of 
diplomacy, 

P legediy the basic aim of both the NCASF 
and IDA blueprints is world peace enforced 
by a United States-U.S.S.R. partnership. For 
“unification” or “interdependence” of the 
United States and U.S.S.R. both blueprints 
demand an end to the cold war, vast US. 
agricultural aid to the Soviet Union, greatly 
increased trade between the two “great pow- 
ers,” and intensified educational, cultural, 
and scientific exchanges between them. In 
plain words, the IDA and NCASF blueprints 
call for United States-USSR. hegemony 
over a disarmed world. 

The NCASF ad asserts that the common 
interests of the United States and the Soviet 
Union transcend their disagreements” and 
the ad proposes that “the United States and 
Soviet Union will assume joint leadership in 
the achievement of a warless world.” 

The IDA Phoenix Study first makes the 
sweeping, utterly astonishing generalization 
(paper I, p. 57), “No objective reason can 
be found for the excessive United States rell- 
ance on force in its relation with the Soviet 
Union,” and then comes to the conclusion 
that United States-US.S5.R. profound inter- 
dependence must be shaped and managed” 
in order that “great power coordination” 
be exercised “for the control of conflict.” 

Here are parallel quotations from the 
WCASF and IDA blueprints: 
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NCASF: “Current negotiations for the sale 
of wheat to the USS.R. by private firms 
should lead to a reappraisal of present ob- 
stacles to trade. Besides consolidating peace, 
the opening of trade would provide new pos- 
sibilities for American workers.” 

Phoenix: It is in this light (‘enjoyment of 
life both in the Soviet and in the United 
States’) as well as from technical security 
perspective, that policies with respect to 
possible United States assistance to Soviet 
agriculture, the spread of Western technol- 
ogy in the Soviet Union, and restriction on 
trade with the Soviet Union should be 
viewed. * * * The possibility of United States 
assistance in the development of Soviet ag- 
riculture should be explored. * * * The 
United States should be prepared to reduce 
its restriction on trade with the Soviet 
Union.” 

The NCASF Education and Action pro- 
gram calls for an expanding American-So- 
viet educational service, expending cultural 
and scientific exchange, and halls “a new 
turn” in United States Government policy 
toward the Soviet Union. 

The Phoenix project calls for joint studies 

of the educational process in the two coun- 
tries (United States and U.. S. R.),“ for in- 
creased emphasis on the “communication 
and information flow between the Soviet and 
American societies,” and for “substantial in- 
crease In the directed exchange of scientists 
and experts between the States.” 
There is no mystery about why the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship fosters pro-Soviet policies. But it is a 
great mystery why an American group of 
intellectuals in the Institute for Defense 
Analyses at the State Department promul- 
gate a blueprint for Soviet-American world 
control “for peace“ to be effected by U.S. 
“capital contributions” for the development 
of Soviet agriculture (820 billion is men- 
tioned as the needed Soviet figure), for 
United States sharing of all its technological 
advances and know-how for Soviet benefit, 
and for “annual consultations” between the 
United States and US.S.R. “on the national 
budgets.” 

It is still more of a mystery why any Amer- 
ican should call for equalizing the Soviet 
military might with our own. “In the ab- 
sence of disarmament agreements,” states 
Phoenix, “the United States should encour- 
age the development of mutually invulner- 
able strategic weapons as a contribu- 
tion to the stability of the military equip- 
ment.” This is nothing more or less than 
a blatant cry for a United States-U.S.S.R. 
military stalemate without any kind of com- 
mitment from the Soviet Union. 

The dangerous measures proposed by IDA 
in its Phoenix project all are predicated on 
the flimsy hope that an affluent Soviet Union 
will devote its primary energies to satisfying 
the Russian le's consumer wants and 
needs. The IDA intellectuals state, “The 
West can choose to * * assist the develop- 
ment of Soviet society on the assumption 
that Soviet power will thus tend to become 
more diffuse and less aggressive.” 

By such action we Americans would make 
all the sacrifices, pay all the bills, and run 
all the risks. Is this a reasonable price for 
us to pay for an “iffy” peace based on ephem- 
eral “tacit” agreements between two poli- 
ticians? 

Once killed by Soviet aggression, would the 
American eagle be like a phoenix and rise 
after 500 years from the ashes of consum- 
ing Red fire? 

Let us remember that the phoenix was 
a bird of ancient Egyptian mythology. The 


how fascinating is the phoenix myth, we had 
better not base our strategy for survival on 
the feathery assumption of Communist good 
will arising from United States subsidized 
Soviet affluence. 
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In my opinion, a logical explanation of the 
mystery of the IDA Phoenix project is that 
it is nothing but an economic, military, agri- 
cultural, and social rescue operation at our 
expense for a bankrupt Red empire, 


Timber Industry Supports H.R. 3846 
With Cooley Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Speaker, I am 
sure the House knows of my interest in 
the land and water conservation bill 
(H.R. 3846). In an effort to expedite the 
enactment of this bill, and at the same 
time to allay the fears of the private 
forest industry against indiscriminate 
forest land acquisition, I have proposed 
an amendment which I intend to offer 
when the bill reaches the floor. 


I am happy to inform the House that 
the organizations representing the pri- 
vate forest industry have accepted my 
amendment and have notified me that 
they are now prepared to lend their sup- 
port to early enactment of this bill with 
the amendment. 

For the further information of the 
House I am inserting at this point in the 
ReEcorpD a supplemental statement on this 
subject delivered today to the Rules 
Committee, embodying a letter from Mr. 
Bernard L. Orell, chairman of the Forest 
Industries Council: 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT oF Hon. HAROLD 
D. COOLEY, OP NORTH CAROLINA, ON H.R. 
3846, SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE RULES COM- 
MITTEE, May 14, 1964 
On May 6, 1964, I submitted to the Rules 

Committee a statement in support of a rule 

on HR. 3846, the land and water conserva- 

tion bill, and discussed an amendment which 

I propose to offer when the bill reaches the 

floor. 

I said then that I hoped my amendment 
would remove a substantial body of opposi- 
tion to the bill's enactment, 

I am happy to be able to report to the 
committee now that it appears to have done 
80. 

In a meeting at Portland, Oreg., last week, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion accepted and endorsed the amendment 
and adopted a resolution in support of 
H.R. 5846 with inclusion of the amendment. 

On the basis of this action by the private 
forest industry, I intend to do my utmost 
to see that the amendment is adopted and 
becomes. a permanent part of the legisla- 


I hope that the other agencies, organiza- 
tions, and State and Federal governmental 
units which are interested in the enactment 
of this important bill will also accept the 
amendment and work for its adoption as 
part of the bill. 

Following is the full text of a letter from 
Mr. Bernard L. Orell, chairman of the Forest 
Industries Council, informing me of the 
action taken last week in Portland, The 
council is composed of the American Paper 
& Pulp Association, the American Pulpwood 
Association, and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. 


1964 


May 12, 1964. 
The Honorable Haron D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Ma. Coolr: The forest industry 
throughout the Nation is pleased and en- 
Couraged with your remarks on May 6 before 
the Rules Committee and sincerely hopes 
Your amendment is adopted. It will sub- 
Stantially remove the widespread fears of 
än expanded national forest land acquisition 
— without congressional authoriza- 

on. 

At the meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association last week in 
Portland, Oreg.. H.R, 3846 was a major topic 
Of discussion. Your suggested amendment 
Was analyzed and completely endorsed by the 
delegates from all over the Nation. 

Attached is a copy of your Rules Commit- 
tee statement as sent to the lumber indus- 
try throughout the Nation to get support 
for the amendment. A similar release has 
been sent throughout the pulp and paper 
industry. 

Your amendment will remove the road- 
block that causes our opposition to this bill 
Which is basically one with objectives that 
We have consistently supported. I am sure 
that with the amendment, the forest in- 
dustry can lend its support to the bill's en- 
&ctment. 

Sincerely, 
B. L. ORELL. 


Conscience of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during the annual meeting of 
Wisconsin Electric Cooperative, held 
March 30-April 1 in Madison, Wis., over 
500 Wisconsin rural residents sat hushed 
&nd moved as Jim Cleary, manager of 
Jump River Electric Co-op., Ladysmith, 
read the lines he had written after view- 
ing the site of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Dallas. Because they 

d a message for all Americans, I 
Would like to have those lines included 
in the Recor: 

Trex Vorce WITHIN 
(By Jim Cleary) 
I stood and gazed upon the spot, 
m which the shots were fired. 
Then scanned my vision down the street, 
On which his life expired. 


With jumbled thoughts—emotion filled, 
T almost called his name. 

To tell him I was sorry, 

And take my share of blame. 


For he said to love your brother, 
Dispel the hate and greed. 
And I nodded in agreement, 

ough my heart it paid no heed. 


For when his words stopped ringing, 
New voices came to sound. 

I saw myself condemning, 

And old hatreds came around. 


The voices cried inferior, 
dur color is supreme. 
let no man unequal, 
er share your dream. 


Then thoughts so black and deeds undone, 
Were vanished in the air. 
And I, a self-made Judas, 

more was standing there. 
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Then people seemed to gather, 
As if by some great sign. 

And I knew what I was seeing, 
Was a National Living Shrine. 


Oh, I wished that you could see it, 
Por you'll say it isn't true. 

The Blacks and White's together, 
The Christian and the Jew. 


And each in meditation, 

With a prayer to reach on high. 
In search of human dignity, 
From this martyr fresh to die. 


So gather up his banner, 
That his dying hands impart. 
And brand the word equality, 
Forever in your heart. 


Now the course is clear before you, 
The way is wide and paved. 

For it takes more to be an American, 
Than a flag that's being waved. 


And you cannot cloak yourself, 
In the red, the white, the blue. 
For that mantle covers everyone, 
It's just not cut for you. 


Project Phoenix—IlI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp a newspaper 
column written by Alice Widener con- 
cerning Project Phoenix which I believe 
will be of interest to many Members of 
Congress and the public. 

PROJECT PHOENIX 


(By Alice Widener) 


New Yorn Crry.—Since 1945, the United 
States has spent nearly $100 billion in for- 
eign aid to try to strengthen the free world 
against “the threat of communism.” Is it 
the new U.S. policy to subsidize the 
Soviet dictatorship so that it can maintain 
communism? 

Startling as it may seem, the answer ap- 
pears to be yes, at least it is in Project 
Phoenix proposed by the Institute for De- 
fense Analyses for the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency in the State Depart- 
ment. Moreover, as things stand now, it 
appears that Project Phoenix is the blueprint 
for the administration's new foreign policy. 

Issued in June and July 1963, the Phoenix 
Study carries the by-line Vincent P. Rock 
but is the final synthesis of peace-at-any- 
price thinking advanced for years by the 
Fund for the Republic, the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, and the Pugwash group 
of scientists and sociologists financed by 
Cyrus Eaton. 

On November 18, U.S. News & World Re- 
port summarized Project Phoenix and re- 
ported that the study is the new “policy 
line” of the United States toward the So- 
viet Union. The main direction of this line 
is creation of a United States-U.S.S.R. en- 
tente for great power hegemony over a world 
at peace. Some of the inducements de- 
signed by the intellectuals. of Project 
Phoenix to persuade the Soviet Union to 
join in such an alliance are: 

1, Equalization of United States and 
U.S. S. R. military with agreements to 
“mutually invulnerable” nuclear force. 

2. U.S. capital subsidy of Soviet agricul- 
ture grants and long-term soft loans 
amounting possibly to $20 billion. 
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3. U.S. export of all its Western technologi- 
cal know-how to the Soviet Union. 

4. Political agreements arrived at merely by 
“tacit agreements” between President Ken- 
nedy and Chairman Khrushchev with his 
“elite” in order to avoid the hindrance of 
congressional refusal to consent to pro- 
posed treaties for a United States-U.S. S. R. 
alliance. 

5. A big U.S. tax cut without reduction in 
Government nondefense spending or national 
debt in order to decrease Federal revenue and 
force a cutback on U.S. spending for arms 
and weapons development. 

6. Greatly increased US. trade with the 
Soviet Union on credit. 

7. United States-U.S.S.R. partnership in 
the moon project. 

8. United States-U.S. S. R. partnership in 
science through “directed” exchange of sci- 
entists, 

9. Joint consultations on preparation and 
allocation of United States and U.S.S.R. na- 
tional “annual budgets.” 

10. United States-U. S. S. R. agreement on 
calculated stalemate of all guerrilla warfare 
and “semiviolent” operations in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

11. United States-U.S.S.R, partnership in 
education, 

None of these 11 inducements to Soviet 
partnership with the United States “for con- 
trol of conflict” is predicated on abandon- 
ment of Communist ideology, strategy or 
tactics. All are predicated on the assump- 
tion that an enriched Kremlin elite will be 
less aggressve and will “shift” allocation of 
Soviet resources away from heavy industry 
for military needs to priority of satisfaction 
of the Russian people’s consumer wants and 
needs. 

Though it may seem to most Americans 
that such a program is merely the fantastic 
concept of a group of eccentric eggheads, 
there is quite some evidence to support the 
contention of U.S. News & World Report 
that Project Phoenix is indeed the unofficial 
official policy of the White House, State De- 
partment, and Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Furthermore, the magazine seems to have 
been entirely correct in stating, “Special at- 
tention is being given the Rock (Phoenix) 
study because of two recent speeches by 
President Kennedy—one at the University 
of Maine on October 19, and an earlier one 
at American University in Washington, D.C., 
on June 10. In these speeches, and in other 
statements, President Kennedy appears to 
have followed closely the policy line sug- 
gested by the new paper.” 

Certainly it is a fact that President Ken- 
nedy had urged a tax cut without decreased 
governmental nondefense spending or reduc- 
tion of the national debt with its annual 
$11 billion carrying charge. President Ken- 
nedy had indeed called for a joint United 
States-U.S.S.R, moon shot; he had called for 
US. agricultural aid to the U.S.S.R., and 
some State Department officials have dis- 
cussed the possibility of a $10 billion US, 
loan to the U.S.S.R. 

Also, there had been a spate of “tacit 
agreements” reached by President Kennedy 
and Chairman Khrushchev of which the con- 
tents are unknown to Congress and the 
American people. Moreover, there are 
strong indications that the administration 
is effecting cutbacks in US, military strength 
and is hampering development of new U.S. 
weapons. 

On November 22, the New York Times 
headlined, “FULBRIGHT Attacks Measure 
Curbing Soviet Credit,” and reported that the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT (who 
acts as spokesman for administration for- 
eign policy, said he refuses to admit “the 
Communist dogma, per se, is a threat to the 
United States.“ 

Senator FuLsrIGET endorsed U.S. agricul- 
tural aid to the Soviet Union and said the 
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issue is “whether we are to regard the Soviet 
Union as an implacable enemy * or 
whether we are to regard it as a powerful 
and dangerous antagonist whom we can and 
should influence toward inducing it to 
abandon its aggressiveness.” 

Khrushchey himself declared the Soviet 
Union would abandon its Marxist-Leninist 
theory of world domination “when the 
shrimps whistle.” Apparently the Ameri- 
can authors of the Phoenix project belleve 
they can induce shrimps to whistle by stak- 
ing the survival of the United States on US. 
taxpayer subsidized development of an 
affluent Soviet society. 

This fantasy is based on the assumption 
that the Communist economic production 
and distribution system can be made to work, 
It can't. An American effort to make it work 
through U.S. aid and trade can result only 
in the useless exploitation of American 
workers and the decline of the United States 
as a great nation. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Record, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7}4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recoxp shall be printed in 6½ - point 
type; and all rollcauls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
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order to insure publication in the Rxconn is- 
sued on the following ; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m, to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—lf manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the ings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendir.— The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the of- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
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are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not. apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
Limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to Records 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
In excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out Individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. he Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealera and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gresslonal Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, P- 
1939), 


CHANGE OP RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Pennsylvania Women Rescue Landmark 
Near Chester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 15, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, through 
the initiative and dedicated effort of a 
very remarkable Pennsylvanian, Mrs, 
Sarah Pratt Brock of Newton Square, 
Pa., the only remaining building in our 
Commonwealth, having a direct associa- 
tion with William Penn is being pre- 
served and restored. 

The Pennsylvania Joint Government 
Committee had been established to de- 
termine which important buildings, sites, 
and remains in the Commonwealth 
should be singled out for preservation. 
In 1949 the committee reported that the 
Caleb Pusy house, near Chester, Pa., 
which had ben built in 1683 by a friend 
and partner of William Penn, was the 
oldest intact English-built house in 
Pennsylvania.” Its preservation was 
considered of “prime importance.” 

But it-was not until 1960 that Mrs. 
Brock, a noted writer and historian who 
has recently been elected president of 
the National League of American Pen 
Women, first heard of this historic land- 
mark. In the intervening 11 years noth- 
ing had been done, and the Caleb Pusey 
house was seemingly doomed. 

Despite many obstacles, Mrs. Brock 
refused to believe that this important 
Part of our heritage could not be saved. 
She, and Mrs. Mary Sullivan Patterson 
of Swarthmore, Pa., organized the 
Friends of the Caleb Pusey House, and 
Set out to raise the funds not only to 
n but to restore the Caleb Pusey 

ouse. 

With determination and imagination 
&s their only assets in the beginning, 
they eventually evolved a successful 
formula whereby the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania would pay part of the cost 
of restoration, with the remainder fi- 
Nanced by matching funds raised in the 
local community. Their efforts resulted 
in a pilot project that made the com- 
munity equally responsible with the 
State for the preservation of historic 
Shrines. 

The outstanding accomplishment of 

two Pennsylvania women merits 
dur attention and our consideration not 
2 because they have notably enriched 

Pennsylvania's historical heritage, but 
also because it points the way toward a 
similar conservation of those sources of 
inspiration and historic renewal that 
exist in every State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 


Appendix 


an article written at my request by 
Cecelia Lee Fine of the National League 
of American Pen Women which tells this 
fascinating story. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESCUING A PENNSYLVANIA LANDMARK 


(By Cecelia Lee Fine) 


A marker on the wall reads: House Built 
by Caleb Pusey in Year 1683 and Occupied 
by William Penn During Occasional Visits.” 
Located in Upland, Delaware County near 
Chester, Pa., this is the oldest English-built 
house in the State. Only a few years ago it 
was practically in ruins. Today complete 
plans for its restoration have been worked 
out as the result of study by scientist, 
soholar, and architect. Were it not for the 
initiative of two Pennsylvania women, Sarah 
Pratt Brock and Mary Sullivan Patterson, 
this, in all likelihood, would never have been 
possible. 

— is to recs credit that the only home now 

in Pennsylvania definitely asso- 
dated with its founder will stand in per- 
petuity as a visible reminder of William Penn 
and his friend Caleb Pusey, an enterprising 
and resourceful early settler in colonial Penn- 
sylvania. 

William Penn is remembered not only as 
an important man of affairs in the State to 
which he gave his name but also for his 
enunciation of one of the basic tenets of 
American liberty in the famous “Privilege 
Charter,” which granted all Pennsylvanians 
freedom from persecution “because of con- 
sclentious persuasion or practice.” 

Caleb Pusey was William Penn's friend and 
partner in the Colony’s first industry, a mill 
for grinding grain and sawing boards. He 
served long years as a lawmaker in the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly. When Penn returned to 
England for the last time, Pusey continued 
as a member of the Governor's Executive 
Council. A writer for the Society of Friends, 
Pusey also collected information about its 
earliest settlers and became Pennsylvania's 
first historian. 


The house Caleb Pusey built in 1683 housed 
a succession of occupants until 1961, a period 
of 278 years. Pieces of millstone imbedded 
in its walls came over from England on the 
Welcome, the ship that brought William 
Penn, himself, to these shores. Written rec- 
ords indicate that George W m, dur- 
ing the Revolution, directed General Potter 
to bury the stones at “Chester Mill” so that 
the British could not grind their corn there, 

And yet this historic house was fast falling 
into decay and would have been beyond sav- 
ing had it not providentially come to the 
attention of a woman who could not brook 
such desecration. One special day in 1960, 
at the Chester County Historical Society's 
outing, a speaker movingly described the 
sorry condition of the Caleb Pusey house. 
He lamented that only a miracle could re- 
deem it. 

The remark struck its target. It triggered 
into action writer and historian, Mrs. Sarah 
Pratt Brock. From that time on for 4 years, 
she has devoted herself unstintingly to what- 
ever work was necessary to Insure the restor- 
ation of her State’s historic shrine. Orga- 
nizing the Friends of Caleb Pusey House, 
Mrs. Brock was appointed first president of 
its board of trustees by the Orphans Court 
of Delaware County. 


She enlisted the help of a good friend, Mrs. 
Mary Sullivan Patterson, as cochairman. It 
was Mrs. Patterson’s duty as historian of the 
project to write publicity, letters, and all re- 
ports. Together they went to work, plunging 
hopefully into a sea of problems little know- 
ing how intricate was the going nor how 
many reefs in the way. 

Advised by the Historical Society of Penn- 
Sylvania, they sought the approval and co- 
operation of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. They wrote reams of 
letters and began to enlist backers and spon- 
soring organizations faster than they could 
file the names. Then, as a first firm step, 
they put almost a hundred names of solid 
citizens to a signed charter the 
Friends of the Caleb Pusey House a tax de- 
ductible group. 

All this time it was Mrs. Brock who 
searched out the persons whom she could 
interest, arranged for group and individual 
meetings, ran benefits, planned exhibits, and, 
in general, left little to the public pres pret 
tion in the way of making known that 
D PASIN TEE — 
for the State of Pennsylvania. 

A more difficult task was influencing the 
legislators at the Pennsylvania State Capital 
to help with financing the project. In com- 
menting on the many trips made to Harris- 
burg, an ever-recurring remark runs like 
a theme through the story of how the Caleb 
Pusey house restoration was made possible. 
“Money was short,” says Sarah Brock, “but 
we were determined.” 

No provision in the law was made for half 
measures, Mrs. Brock was told. Financial 
assistance in the end usually amounted to 
full State ownership, State financing, provid- 
ing necessary public facilities, and then 
maintaining and staffing the place with care- 
takers ever after. The cost, she was told, can 
become prohibitive when one realizes how 
richly Pennsylvania is endowed with shrines 
worth preserving. Under these conditions 
the State legislature had turned down even 
“free gifts” or historic property. 

The situation called for innovation and 
1R OADD chap ipl ns yeti pom cine ner oped 
director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum Commission, Let the 5 8 
the cost of restoring the Caleb Pusey house, 
raise matching funds from the local commu- 
nity which also will maintain the property 
after restoration. Under such considera- 
tions, the Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion will undertake to administer the 
project. 

The commitment was heavy, but once 
having determined that the community 
would shoulder its responsibility, Mrs. Brock 
and Mrs. Patterson set about learning little 
by little how to untangle the maze of State 
politics and blithely cut through redtape to 
speak to lawmakers about the plan. 

Determination won that day in 1961, a 
year after the project had been started. Says 
Mrs. Brock: “Senator Bell, Republican, and 
Senator Thomas McCreesh, Democrat, had 
sponsored a bill for $35,000 based on our 
promise to raise a matching $35,000 from 
local sources. When voting day came, we 
decided to go to Harrisburg to hear the fate 
of the bill, not without fear and trembling, 
however. To our delight, the bill won by 
unanimous vote. 

“Someone told the presiding officer, Lt. 
Gov. John Morgan Davis, that we were 
present. At his direction the entire body 
stood and gave us a rousing round of ap- 
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plause. It was the most thrilling experience 
of our lives. 

“But the bill had a rougher time in the 
House. Money was tight and few were very 
much interested in our project to restore 
the Caleb Pusey house. But we were deter- 
mined. We called on the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, the majority 
leader, various representatives, Historic Com- 
mission members and any other key people 
we could find. Then we started a flood of 
letters to tell about the statewide interest 
in Caleb Pusey’s house. 

“The result was an amended bill for $4,000 
brought out of committee finally and passed. 
The Senate concurred. What a happy day 
September 27, 1961 was when Gov. David L. 
Lawrence signed the bill ‘making an appro- 
priation to the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission for the repair and 
restoration of the Caleb Pusey house.“ 

With token assurance of financial support 
from the State and contributions from many 
individuals and organizations, it was time to 
start stripping away the “alterations” and 
„improvements“ that almost three centuries 
had laid on Caleb Pusey's stone house built 
in 1683. The aim was to find the original 
walls and roof underneath the accumulation. 


roof, and innumerable artifacts, it did not 
take long to conclude that here was a find“ 
that would take many months to uncover. 
Caleb Pusey's house had become an archeo- 
logical treasure, the primitive home of a 
first settler, complete with a hoard of se- 
crets tantalizing the diggers’ shovels. 

These attracted archeologists, museum 
people, and experts from the National Park 
Service to the work at the old stone house 
and they, too, gave generously of their tal- 
ents to analyze the findings. 

“There is now reason to suspect,” wrote 
Sarah Brock excitedly, “that the right half 
of this house may have been Swedish or even 
Dutch, and built 20, 30, or 40 years before 
the coming of the English. We are learning 
so much about the house that the roof line 
will have to be changed back as it was orig- 
This restoration will be of greater 
importance than we guessed.” 

“One of the great joys,” said Mrs. Pat- 
terson, “has been the happy participation 
of more than 70 boys and girls who live in 
or near Upland. They have worked like 
troopers at the screening tables, their only 

reward cookies and cold drinks and the fun 
2 a treasure hunt.“ 

“Sunday archeologists” they called them- 
selves, and but for the interest of these vol- 
unteers the work would have cost thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Pottery dating back to 1710 was dug up— 
milk vessels, pitchers, cups, clay pipes, 
pressed hobnail glass, early coins, even bones 
that would enable scholars to study the table 
diet of the early colonists. The architect 
had to stop his drawings for new disclosures 
made it apparent that no restoration could 
be planned until the digging had fully dis- 
closed its secrets. This restoration, the 
Planners promised, would be the best they 
could make and as authentic as any in the 
land—a veritable textbook of the time. 

Meanwhile contributions were steadily 
pouring In, stimulated by the unremitting 
efforts of Mrs. Brock and Mrs. Patterson. 
The memo sent out in May 1963, was modest 
but reported progress that was little short 
of remarkable. 

“Two years and ten months ago we set out 
to find the necessary money to restore the 
last remaining house in Pennsylvania where 
William Penn often visited. * * We have 
come a long way since then and are ap- 
proaching success. We now have 937 con- 
tributors, with 125 giving two or more times, 
Of these 735 come from Pennsylvania. Most 
of the rest live in 24 other States and the 
District of Columbia, and 6 from England, 
Italy, and Yugoslavia. * * * We have banked 
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$28,900 and have pledges for almost $2,000 
more. We need to raise an additional $9,000." 

In the next 9 months, they had raised 
$32,000 for the restoration, received $14,000 
from the State, and $5,000 from the Laurel 
Foundation. 

The weather vane from the Pusey mill 
is now a prized possession of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. It predicts fair 
weather for the future of the house that 
was rescued from the past. It is evident 
that money will be available, but even as the 
last few thousands are being collected, the 
Friends of the Caleb Pusey House are think- 
ing ahead. 

In addition to outbuildings, a museum 
must be built for the valuable artifacts that 
were found in the Pusey house. A log house 
has been promised the project, one that 
once belonged to Caleb’s great-great-grand- 
daughter who was married in 1785. Plans 
are even progressing for a restored 18th cen- 
tury village to be built around the house, 
the kind that Pusey, himself, knew. 


United States Loses Fiscal Watchdog in 
Cannon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have been greatly saddened by the un- 
expected passing of our distinguished 
colleague, Representative Clarence Can- 
non, of Missouri. 

One of the most impressive tributes to 
him has appeared in the Hudson Dis- 
patch of Union City, N.J., a leading daily 
newspaper. 

Because of our great admiration for 
our departed friend, under unanimous 
consent I place the editorial which ap- 
peared in the Hudson Dispatch of May 
13 in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Unirep States Loses FiscaL WaTCHDOG IN 

CANNON 

Ever since Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal 
administration came into power during de- 
pression days of the early 1930's and that 
fuzzy-minded proponent of the crackpot 
economic theory that prosperity depends on 
a policy of tax, tax, tax, and spend, spend, 
spend—Harry Hopkins—rode high, wide, and 
eee over the advocates of a common- 

sense recovery, our Federal Government has 
been guilty of such profligacy in financial 
matters that, despite backbreaking taxation 
the national debt has catapulted to the 
stratospheric amount of $308.5 billion. 

The deficit spending practices that Wash- 
ington has indulged in for more than’ three 
decades have led the country to a point 
where more than one-tenth of the current 
$98.9 billion budget has to be allocated 
merely to pay the annual interest on the Na- 
tion's ever-rising indebtedness—an amount 
well over three times greater than the en- 
tire costs of running the National Govern- 
ment in 1929, 1930, and 1931. If ever a peo- 
ple have lived in a fool's paradise for a gen- 
eration and a half, it is we Americans ex- 
isting entirely upon credit, with no thought 
of ever paying what we owe—merely meeting 
constantly increased interest payments. 

Since this country found itself inextricably 
enmeshed in the trap of deficit financing— 
and the complexion politically of the suc- 
cessive guilty administrations has made no 
difference, what with Democrats and Re- 
publicans equally unwilling to run the Na- 
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tion's affairs on a pay-as-you-go basis, there 
have been mighty few men in Congress who 
have had the courage to fight against the 
ostrichlike scheme of living beyond our 
means. Those who have raised their voices 
in dissent have been crying pretty much un- 
heard in the wilderness. 

Fortunately, during these decades of fool- 
hardy and reprehensible Federal financing 
practices, when most of our national legisla- 
tors lacked the intestinal fortitude to crack 
down on administrations that were unwilling 
to make both ends meet, there have been 
two stalwarts, one in each House, who have 
steadfastly lived up to their roles as Treas- 
ury watchdogs. One is Virginia's Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, and the other was Repre- 
sentative Clarence Cannon, head of the House 
Appropriations Committee, who died yester- 
day. Both were old-line Democrats of the 
Jeffersonian persuasion. 

Longtime readers of this newspaper are 
well aware of our admiration for Senator 
Byrd's never flagging efforts in combating 
centralized Government and the dangerous 
trend in the United States toward creation 
of a welfare state. Time and again we have 
cited instances where the doughty Virginian 
has battled to get balanced budgets, only to 
be thwarted by legislators of lesser vision who 
subscribed to the prosperity through spend- 
ing philosophy which wouldn’t lose them 
yotes at home. 

The Senate Finance Committee giant had a 
counterpart in the lower legislative branch, 
where all spending authorizations originate. 
For 20 years, Representative Cannon—a true 
son of the “Show Me“ State—held a tight 
grip on the Federal purse strings. During 
his tenure as the almost dictatorial boss of 
the Appropriations Committee, the peppery 
Missourian gaveled through bills involving 
an estimated expenditure of more than a 
trillion dollars, and practically all of them 
were cut below the sums requested by Re- 
publican and Democratic Presidents, 

Representative Cannon was proud of his 
record as a budget cutter, often remarking 
that he had never seen a money measure 
that couldn't be reduced. So strongly did he 
feel about Federal fiscal policies, he repeated- 
ly expressed the fear that “in my lifetime, 
the Government may go broke if we don't 
stop unnecessary spending.” His quick 
temper and deep-seated fear of such a na- 
tional catastrophe involved him in some 
classic physical clashes with his colleagues 
during his 41 years in the House, All were 
touched off by differences over money bills. 

Death came unexpectedly to the Missouri 
Congressman. Although 85, he planned to 
seek reelection in the fall. As late as last 
Friday when he presided over a meeting of 
his committee, his aides described him as 
“chipper” and “in good spirits.” He entered 
the hospital Sunday after an attack of what 
he thought was nausea but which actually 
was the forerunner of heart failure. 

President Johnson said Mr. Cannon “left 
a distinguished imprint upon the decisions 
and policies of our times,” and added: “We 
shall miss his counsel, his candor, and the 
courage with which he held steadfastly to his 
convictions about what was right and best 
for America.” 


Moderates on the March 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on May 6, 
Mr. Walter F. Carey, the new president 
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of the Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, made his first speech as 

incumbent in that office. His address, 

Which was delivered to the National 

Highway Users Conference at its meet- 

ing in Washington, is entitled “Moder- 

ates on the March.” It is notable for its 
emphasis, in Mr. Carey’s own words, on 
ʻa business-government partnership 
founded upon friendship and mutual 

Mr. Carey makes a plea for moder- 
ate majorities to work together for the 
Common good. As a prime example of 

he calls special attention to the 
tremendous highway development which 
taken place since the adoption of the 

Federal Highway Act of 1956. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the remarks of Mr. Carey be 
Printed in full in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

“MODERATES ON THE MARCH” AN ADDRESS BY 
WALTER F. CAREY, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY USERS CONFERENCE, 
WasuincTon, D.C., Mar 6, 1964 
It is a privilege and also a comfort to be 

here with you, my colleagues and old friends, 

When I make my first speech as president 

Sikse Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Here I do not have to pretend that the 

Rew office suddenly has endowed me with ex- 

Pertness and vision over the whole economic 

orbit on which the national chamber courses. 

You know better. 

I am one of you. I am proud to be one 
ot you, and view my selection to head the 

ber not so much an honor for me in- 
dividually as it is a tribute to all of us who 
are gathered here in this familiar room where 

We have gathered so many times before. 
As most of you know, 1 have labored in a 

Variety of organizations during the last 30 

Years, and it has been my privilege, from 

time to time, to serve several of them in high 


So I have known before the admitted plea- 
Sure, pride, and exhilaration that goes with 
flection to the top post in a national organ- 
ization. I also learned, long ago, that these 
Pleasant emotions are but a fleeting prelude 
to heavy responsibility and strenuous effort 
Which can tax to the utmost a man’s mental 
and physical resources. 


I long since discovered that election to 


high office is much less an honor bestowed 

it is a challenge to be confronted; 
Much less a reward than a duty. It is in 
Such spirit that I approach this awesome 
assignment. 

My labors in the chamber’s vineyards dur- 
ing the last decade were not in search of 

onors. I have been motivated by an over- 
Powering conviction that the businessmen of 
America owe it to themselves and to their 
Country to work together in an organized 
and unselfish effort to preserve and nip? eee 
en the United States and its free institutions. 

I am aware, acutely, if not painfully, that 
I have been asked to fill a role which 
through the years has been filled by some of 
the most outstanding and able men in 
America. Each of these men was different— 
dach had his own approach, his own methods, 
his own style and philosophy. 

Each, in his own way, did what he could 
to enhance and carry forward the chamber's 
Work and objectives. I shall endeavor to do 
the same, without attempting to imitate any 
Of my illustrious predecessors. 
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Comparisons inevitably will be made, and 
though I most certainly will suffer by com- 
parison, I am nonetheless determined to be 
neither more nor less than Walter Carey. 

I must tell you, as I told my colleagues of 
the chamber just a few nights ago, that I 
cannot offer new and phenomenal solutions 
for the serious and difficult problems which 
confront this Nation. 

But I do the existence of these 
problems and the need for moving in on them 
hard and fast or else see them spread and 
undermine our entire social and economic 
structure. 

I believe the businessmen of America have 
a clear-cut responsibility as well as great 
capacity for helping to find solutions for 
these problems and also for helping to carry 
them through. 

Our responsibility is just as great as that 
of the people in Government. We sell our- 
selves short and play an unworthy role if we 
merely sit in obdurate judgment on the ideas 
and proposals of others. 

As far as I'm concerned, the Government is 
“we,” not they.“ The Nation’s problems 
are ours.“ not “theirs.” 

So, for better or for worse, I shall dedicate 
myself in the ensuing year, in both word 
and deed, to vigorous pursuit of a business- 
Government partnership founded upon 
friendship and mutal respect. 

I shall pursue this objective without the 
slightest regard for partisan politics. I em- 
bark upon it with deep faith that it reflects 
the attitude and desire of the large majority 
in both the business community and in 
Government. 

Most thinking men, both in and out of 
government, agree to the general principle 
that private enterprise should provide, to 
the fullest extent possible, for our needs as 
individuals and as a nation, with government 
injecting or substituting itself only in those 
areas and to the extent that free enterprise 
cannot do the job. 

Carried a step further, this concept holds 
that proper governmental functions should 
be performed wherever possible by local gov- 
ernment, with State or Federal Government 
becoming involved only when and to the 
extent that it is necessary. 

I subscribe completely to these sound prin- 
ciples. 

There are those, of course, who have only 
contempt for our free enterprise system and 
who would, if they could, inject government 
into every facet of our social and economic 
life. At the other extreme are those who are 
contemptuous of government, and who view 
every governmental action as a dastardly 
encroachment. 

These extreme views are equally wrong 
and equally dangerous. Fortunately, I be- 
lieve, they still represent only small 
minorities. 

I am convinced that in both business and 
government the majorities are composed of 
reasonable and moderate groups, each re- 
specting the role and objectives of the other. 

These moderate majorities must work to- 
gether for the common good, recognizing 
that reasonable men can disagree occasion- 
ally on details or specific proposals without 
doubting or challenging each other's mo- 
tives, patriotism, or ancestry. 

The sound way to make the free enter- 
prise system work and to minimize the need 
for governmental intervention is for busi- 
ness to recognize developing needs and 
problems, and to take the initiative in work- 
ing out effective and intelligent solutions. 

Many of our problems are economic in 
origin. They require economic, rather than 
political solutions. To these specialized 
problems the American businessman can 
bring specialized skill, experience, and 
resources. 

Businessmen as represented by the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce of the United States are in 
general accord with the objectives of the 
Johnson administration in the renewed war 
on poverty. 

During most of its 52 years, the national 
chamber has been engaged indirectly in its 
own war against through the affirm- 
ative method of generating economic growth, 
new jobs, higher productivity and a rising 
standard of living. 

Poverty is an economic vacuum—the ab- 
sence of jobs, payrolls and productivity. If 
we fill this vacuum with jobs, we will not 
have to fill it with welfare checks, and ev- 
eryone including the poverty victims will be 
happier and better for it. 

Let me give an example. I was interested 
to read the other day that General Motors 
will spend $2 billion in the next 2 years to 
expand its manufacturing facilities. This 
will create 50,000 new jobs. 

Thus there lies behind each new job 
$40,000 worth of investment in machine 
tools, power equipment, dies, presses, and 
other facilities that will be purchased from 
other manufacturers and suppliers, thereby 
creating additional jobs. 

This is one form of action American busi- 
ness men can take in mobilizing our tre- 
mendous capacity against poverty. It is 
such investment in more efficient productive 
facilities that provides the best hope for 
minimizing if not eliminating this sorry 
blight on our society. 

I reiterate that we should never settle for 
the role of merely passing judgment on the 
proposals of others. We have a clear re- 
sponsibility to take the initiative. 

There is much that we can do as individ- 
ual business men. There is much more we 
can do collectively if we will put our hearts, 
our minds and our shoulders together. 

To that end, and as a starter, we have just 
established a national task force on eco- 
nomic growth and 
many of the Nation’s leading businessmen 
enthusiastically have accepted service. 

This task force will tackle the problems 
of unemployment and poverty and the chal- 
lenge that automation has created. We hope 
to develop analyses and constructive propo- 
sals that will give short-range relief and 
long-range solutions. 

I could not speak before this group about 
government-business cooperation without 
mentioning and congratulating you for what 
I consider one of the outstanding examples 
of such cooperation in our generation. 

I am referring to the big Federal highway 
program that was launched by the Federal 
Highway Act of 1956. A great deal of the 
credit for development of that program un- 
questionably belongs right here with the 
members of the Highway Users Congress—and 
so, I might add, does the responsibility for 
seeing it through to completion. 

But I would remind you that standing 


shoulder to shoulder with you in leading the 


attack on what, in the early 1950’s was a 
poverty of highway development, was—and 
still is—the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

For many years we of the highway user 
family and the business community had 
taken the position that highway building 
and highway taxation should be entirely the 
responsibility of the States, and that the 
Federal Government should stay out of it. It 
was a sound position, no doubt, so long as 
the States could get the job done. 

It was still our position in 1954 when it 
was proposed that the Federal Government, 
in the interest of national defense and the 
general economy, should launch construc- 
tion of a 40,000-mile system of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. 

Our old position was deeply ingrained and, 

long practice, each of us was capable 
of making a rousing and spontaneous speech 
in its defense. Therefore, our instinctive re- 
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action to the proposal was negative, and I 
have no doubt that the vast economic and 
political forces re ted by these groups 
could have prevented approval of the pro- 


But we viewed the matter as reasonable 
and moderate men. We determined that the 
Nation needed these highways, We became 
convinced that, for a variety of reasons, the 
States could not or would not provide them. 
Therefore, we joined together and gave the 

our full support. 

To our everlasting credit, we advocated a 
sound and unselfish program. We asked for 
no handout. It is a pay-as-you-go program, 
with every dime spent by Uncle Sam coming 
from a special trust fund supplied by spe- 
cial Federal taxes levied against the car, bus 
and truckowners of the country. None of 
it comes from the Treasury’s general tax rey- 
enues. 

It has even been described as a pay-before- 
you-go program. We have been paying these 
heavy taxes since the program was 
approved in 1956, and only now are we be- 

to see the road network take shape. 
I mention this with pride, and not by way 
of complaint. 

We have seen enough of the new road 
system to appreciate how wonderful it will 
be and what a disservice we would have done 
ourselves and our country had we been 
shortsighted and negative in 1956. 

In half a dozen years the Interstate and 
Defense Highway System will be completed 
and all tied together. At that time, it will 
be paid for in full, and it will be there for 
long decades after all of us here today have 
gone, 

So this marvelous highway system—this 
greatest construction project in the history 
of the world—will represent a gift from us 
to our children and their children, and not 
a heavy financial burden passed to their 
shoulders because we refused to bear it. And 
again, included in this legacy, is a prime 
illustration of the kind of government- 
business cooperation we must have in this 
country. 

I realize that I don't have to tell you these 
things about the origin or character of the 
highway program, or the heavy financial 
burden it has placed upon current highway 
users of all descriptions, 

But we need to do a far better job of 
telling others the true story about the high- 
way program and how it is being financed. 

No reasonable man who understood the 
source of the money could honestly com- 
plain about the amounts being spent for 
roads by the Federal Government. 

No fairminded man who understood the 
heavy and special tax burden assumed by 
highway users to pay for this road system 
could in good conscience suggest that we 
now be deprived of important segments of 
that system, or that money be taken from 
the highway trust fund and spent on other 
projects. x 

Nevertheless, we hear such complaints and 
suggestions, and in growing number. They 
are a distinct threat to the integrity of the 
oe program and must be strongly re- 


It is neither necessary nor wise for this 
resistance to take the form of name-calling 
against those whose suggestions would do 
violence to the highway program. Nor do 
we need to attack the alternative projects 
which they espouse. 

We need only to convey the truth about 
the highway program and the trust fund to 
the millions of moderate and reasonable 
Americans who do not fully understand it. 
If we do this, we can depend upon justice 
being done. 

However, we cannot be complacent about 
our success in building a highway system. 
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We know, for example, that by 1970 the 
growth of our population, and its concen- 
tration in “strip cities,” will have vastly in- 
creased the number of vehicles using the 
highways. So we must continue to plan to- 
day to meet the problems of tomorrow, and 
this is true not only of highways, but of 
other areas of public affairs as well. I have 
in mind modernization of the tax system, and 
future planning in the areas of education, 
agriculture, and urban renewal, to name a 
few. An early and constructive interest in 
future problems is, I believe, a proper goal 
for moderate and reasonable businessmen 
throughout the country. 

When I was asked to supply a title for my 
talk here today, I suggested: “Moderates on 
the March.” 

It reflects my own belief in moderation, 
and it expresses my conviction that the great 
majority of the American people are mod- 
erate. 

But more than that, it Is a call to arms. 

This Nation was founded and has been 
built to its present greatness by a moderate 
people led by moderate leaders, 

This same moderation tends to keep us 
silent in the face of an al: increase in 
extremism which, if allowed to go unchecked, 
could engulf us. 

Tam not talking about any particular ex- 
tremists. 

I'm talking about all of them, whether 
they are in politics, religion, business, labor, 
the professions, or any other area of human 
endeavor. 

Every society has a small percentage of 
genuine zealots and crackpots, but they do 
not constitute a threat. They can be 
ignored, or pitied. 

The real threat is the calculating extrem- 
ist who, to gain his own dubious ends, uses 
extremism as an art form, a device for get- 
ting attention and publicity, and thus in- 
fluencing the ignorant, the uninformed and 
those who lack emotional stability. 

This kind of extremism breeds more of the 
same, and the danger has been magnified by 
the phenomenal developments in communi- 
cations media and the tendency of such 
media to publicize, if not glorify, the utter- 
ances and antics of the extremist. 

As a consequence, the extremist can com- 
mand a degree of attention and wield an 
influence upon the American thought process 
that is way out of proportion to his number, 
his merit, or his cause. 

If he is challenged at all it is usually by 
an opposite extremist. 

It seems to me we in the middle should 
have done with only shaking our heads or 
clucking our tongues. 

It no longer is enough just to be moderate. 
If moderation is to prevatl it must be more 
than a silent and negative reaction to ex- 
tremism. 

Tam suggesting that moderation must be- 
come an affirmative objective—a cause to be 
defended and advocated—actively, fearlessly 
and, if need be, militantly. 

If it is a paradox to suggest that moderates 
be militant in support of moderation, or in 
opposition to extremism, then so be it. As 
with fire, perhaps we must resort to one 
paradox to combat another. 

For the real paradox is to be found in the 
fact that we, a nation of moderates, sit 
quietly like observers at a tennis match 
while a noisy and dangerous few exert pro- 
found influence upon our national image, 
our institutions and our destiny. 

Silence is not always golden. It can be a 
tarnished and shabby haven for timidity 
and surrender, 

I, for one, refuse the shelter of that haven. 
I am ready to stand up to be counted—and 
to march in the front line, 

To each of you, I extend a cordial invita- 
tion to join me, 
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Dr. Daniel A. Poling Throws Light Upon 
Chairman Celler’s Prayer Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I had the pleasure of hearing testimony 
given before the House Judiciary.Com- 
mittee by Dr. Daniel A. Poling on the 
pending resolutions with respect to the 
prayer amendment. 

Dr. Poling is a highly esteemed and 
widely known religious leader of the 
Protestant faith. He is editor of the 
Christian Herald magazine, a monthly 
publication which enjoys a wide national 
circulation among citizens of Protestant 
faith, and editor-in-chief of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, the official organ 
of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union 
with membership running into the mil- 
lions. 

Dr, Poling serves as chaplain of the 
Chapel of Four Chaplains at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa., an interfaith 
memorial established to honor the 
memory of the four chaplains, of three 
faiths, who went down together on the 
S. S. Dorchester, which was torpedoed in 
the North Atlantic during World War II. 
One of these heroic chaplains was Dr. 
Poling’s son. 

Many thousands of our men and 
women who fought on farflung fronts 
during the last war will never forget the 
visits of Dr. Poling, or the comfort and 
solace which he brought to them in their 
hours of greatest test and trial. He was 
no stranger to our front line troops in the 
Pacific and European theaters. 

It has been my privilege to know Dr. 
Poling over the years. Like all who know 
him, I admire his tireless efforts to ad- 
vance the common good, his dedication 
to those principles and moral precepts 
upon which our Nation was founded and 
the courage with which he faces the 
issues of our times. 

The testimony presented today by Dr. 
Poling goes to the heart of the great 
national issue growing out of the Su- 
preme Court decision on prayers in our 
public schools. Because of the confusion 
which surrounds the Supreme Court de- 
cision and the desperate need for clear- 
ing away this confusion at the earliest 
possible moment, I insert in the RECORD 
the testimony given by Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling today before the House Judiciary 
Committee, and commend its reading 
to all the Members, 

Dr. DANIEL A. Pottnc THrows Licnr Uron 
CHAIRMAN CELLER’S PRAYER HEARINGS 

I am Daniel A. Poling, editor of Christian 
Herald magazine, perhaps the most widely 
circulated independent Protestant monthly 
in America; also I am chaplain of the Chapel 
of Four Chaplains at the heart of Temple 
University in Philadelphia, a memorial to 
the four chaplains of three faiths who gave 
their lifebelts to enlisted men and went down 
together when in World War II the SS Dor- 
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Chester was in North Atlantic 
Waters. It is true that my board of direc- 
tors supports my position unanimously, but 
I testify here only as a citizen of the Prot- 
estant faith. Immediately I have been led 
to speak because official representatives of 
the National Council of Churches, the 
ecumenical body of my faith, in their testi- 
Money here, a testimony supporting the Su- 
Preme Court decision, have proposed mis- 
takenly, I believe, that prayers on special 
Occasions—commencements, et al—could be 
differently judged than prayers in regular 
Public school sessions. Here is a distinction 
Certainly without a moral difference and, 
I believe, without a legal difference. If a 
local school board can permit—and note that 
the key word is permit“ —prayers for spe- 
cial occasions, why is it enjoined from doing 
80 in the regular proceedings of a public 
School? 

But aside from the testimony Itself as 
Offered by the ecumenical hierarchy of my 
faith, that testimony as it was carried by 
the press and other public media purported 
to represent practically all Protestant com- 
Municants—40 million is the figure used. 
Unwittingly no doubt, these distinguished 
and sincere Protestant fellow-Christians are 
Published as representing me and what is, I 
believe, the overwhelming majority of my 
fellow Protestants, though we are in com- 
plete opposition to the position they took 
in these Every poll and, I believe, 
the heavy weight of correspondence received 
by this committee and my own editorial cor- 

mce support the testimony I offer 
today, and oppose the position of these repre- 
Sentatives of the National Council of 
Churches. 

I believe in ecumenicity, As a former 
President of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America, my own denom- 
ination, I have been a member of the Prot- 
‘stant hierarchy. But no board, no central 

however named, has authority to speak 

for the Protestant faith as these men have 
Spoken. There has been no plebiscite and 
Without it I find nothing In the constitution 
Or bylaws of the National Council of Churches 
authorizing the testimony offered here by 
council leaders. Indeed, there is evi- 

fully confirming me in my belief that 

in their testimony before this committee 
they have nted the overwhelming 
matte 7 of thelr fellow Christians of their 


Ts not one of the problems in the Supreme 
decision the difference between per- 
Missive and restrictive legislation? In the 
State of New York, the regents wrote a per- 


if you want to pray a prayer, 
Also it is true, I think, in Mary- 


With proper humility, I hope, I suggest 
that the Supreme Court should have been 
paucerned in each case with the difference 
f tween compulsion and permission. Sure- 
A *he State should not be permitted to 
pd “You must pray my prayer or read the 

y book I prescribe.” That would be an 


down a requirement, a compulsion for re- 
ligion in schools. But surely, only those 
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involved, directly involved, the local com- 
munity under the Constitution, are com- 
petent to decide, decide for themselves, what 
they will not do. Has not this been America 
for 150 years? 

In an article, “The Paradox of the School 
Decision,” appearing in Presbyterian Life, 
the Elton Trueblood stresses 
the point of what is to me chiefly disturb- 
ing about the Supreme Court's decision. He 
affirms, and I agree, that the ultimate reason 
given by the Court is a doctrine of neu- 
trality.” The words neutral“ and neu- 
trality” appear on various pages of the 
printed opinion, And the final argument 
given is: “in the relationship between men 
and religion, the state is firmly committed 
to a position of neutrality.” 

We need to inquire into the meaning of 
this word “neutral”—and just what is neu- 
trality”? Surely, no man can be neutral 
about justice “for refusal to witness may 
help the other side.“ Dr. Trueblood points 
out that sometimes neutrality aims at moral 
fairness, as in a situation in which we are 
waiting for evidence; but in other situa- 
tions it means moral paralysis. Often, it 
means cowardice or indifference. And I 
submit that “a conception so ambiguous 
and so doubtful is a strange pivotal point 
for a practical philosophy of human con- 
duct.” 

I further submit that instead of taking 
a neutral stand as between various reli- 
gions, the Court rules, in the Baltimore prob- 
lem, in favor of an atheist claim. If the 
vast majority of Baltimore parents are de- 
nied the right to pursue a practice which 
they prize, is not this a prohibition of free 
exercise? Also, is not this actually the 
tyranny of a minority? The distinguished 
Dr. Willlam F. Rosenblum, Rabbi of Temple 
Israel in New York City, once said in a ser- 
mon in his own pulpit, “In this country, the 
minority must recognize that the majority 
also has rights.” 

It seems to me that it is not intellectually 
honest to affirm a position, or for the Court 
to affirm a position, unless we are willing to 
accept what that position entails. And I 
further submit that this absolute, this un- 
qualified neutrality involves and inevitably 
must involve: 

(1) Forbidding Thanksgiving, which is 
consciously religious and has been from its 
beginning. 

(2) Forbidding Government recognition 
of Christmas, which surely is religious. As 
of the Court's latest decision, must not this 
Christmas Day as a holiday, on which Gov- 
ernment offices are closed, be dropped? 

(3) Forbidding the opening of legislatures 
and courts with prayer. I submit that the 
Court's latest decision undermines this prac- 
tice. 

(4) Forbidding the appointment of mili- 
tary chaplains by the Government. There 
are vital arguments and profound emotions 
centering here, emotions and arguments in- 
expressively poignant to those who have sons 
in uniform or memories of sons in uniform. 
Surely, you would not send our men into 
combat or prepare them for combat without 
the comfort, the guidance, the sustaining 
strength of their religious faith, though 
there miust be no compulsion of religious 
faith. 

Surely, to protect, or in a gesture of pro- 
tection, seek to protect those who, in their 
freedom, do not believe in God, we should 
not destroy or restrict the more than cen- 
tury-old commitments and practices of those 
who do believe. 

The implications of unconditional neu- 
trality, as affirmed by the Supreme Court, 
are so numerous that it is impossible to 
know where to begin and where to stop, for 
our life is deeply influenced by our spiritual 
heritage, as the Justices themselves agree. 
And Justice Stewart points it all up, when 
he says, “We err in the first place if we do 
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not recognize, as a matter of history and as 
a matter of the free imperatives of our free 
society, that religion and Government must 
necessarily interact in countless ways.“ 
It is quite possible, I think, that in an 
effort to support separation of church and 


Unwittingly, but nevertheless, the resolu- 
tions passed by the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church and a pro- 
posal emanating from the National Council 
of Churches at the same time, gave com- 
fort to the all-out position indicated by Jus- 
tice Douglas. 

How paradoxical it all became when we 
filled the air with prayer—though atheists 
of course were free to remain silent—after 
the President of the United States was assas- 
sinated; and just now, Lyndon Baines John- 
Son as President of the United States calls 
for Memorial Day prayers for permanent 
peace. There is clearly apparent an ab- 
surdity in “doing in practice what we deny 
in theory,” and would forbid in law. 

Again, I agree with Dr. Trueblood when 
he concludes, “The separation of church and 
state is important, but it is not the only 
conception that is important." The danger, 
the supreme today, is that we substi- 
tute a doctrine, a doctrine of neutrality, for. 
a sense of history and an equally vital sense 
of values. 

Is it not true that in more than 150 years, 
good, and indeed only good, came out of 
what we now seem to be preparing to dis- 
card. Surely, this is not the time, when 
the moral foundations and indeed the very 
foundations of our free society rock, to de- 
stroy that which has strengthened and 
enriched America. 

The Founding Fathers defined and even- 
tually practiced separation of church and 
state, but it is abundantly clear that sep- 
aration was never intended to mean exciu- 
sion. To exclude our time-honored religious 
practices is certainly to recognize and, I be- 
lieve, also to invite irreligion. This Repub- 
lic was not so founded and up to now has 
not so prospered. 

I support an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, an 
amendment that will make it unmistakably 
clear that separation does not mean exclu- 
sion. 


National Transportation Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
been most impressed with a newsfeature 
on National Transportation Week pre- 
pared by the Transportation Association 
of America, Transportation is one of 
our most important and necessary in- 
dustries; and I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TAA NEWSFEATURE: THE Conquest or TIME 
AND DISTANCE 

America is the world’s best example of 
man's conquest of time and distance—it pro- 
vides, under private enterprise, the finest 
transportation service yet devised. 

Today's American citizen has the benefit 
of quantity, quality and variety of transpor- 
tation services that his forefathers would 
have thought impossible at the turn of the 
century. 

As the country moves into the May 10-16 
observance of National Transportation Week, 
the Transportation Association of America 
noted that U.S. spending for transportation 
of all types accounts for nearly 20 percent 
of the county's gross national product—$117 
billion of $585 billion spent for all purposes 
in this country in 1963. 

TAA President Harold F. Hammond said 
that the country in 1963 spent $52 billion on 
freight transportation and $65 billion on 
passenger transportation—of which $57 bil- 
lon (nearly 90 percent of the latter) went 
for private automobile expenses. 

“These massive sums document that trans- 
portation is one of the keys to much of our 
economic progress,” Hammond said. This is 
why we are doing something meaningful 
when we mark National Transportation 
Week.” 

The TAA official also noted that the United 
States—3,022,387 square miles in continental 
size—"is in reality one of the smallest of 
countries—in terms of passenger and freight 
travel time.” 

“The United States is 3,000 miles broad,” 
Hammond said, “but it is only about 4 hours 
wide by jet and 72 hours wide by truck or 
railroad car.” 

TAA is a national transport policymaking 

tion whose coast-to-coast member- 
ship includes transport users, investors and 
all six types of carriers—airlines, freight 
forwarders, highway, oil pipelines, railroads, 
and water carriers. 

Many of the milestones in the conquest 
of time and distance have been recorded in 
America, the TAA president noted. He gave 
these examples: 

In 1815, the Erie Canal was completed and 
called the Nation's greatest engineering feat. 
Only small, horse-drawn flatboats could be 
used, however, as contrasted today with huge, 
diesel-propelled towboats pushing integrated 
tows of 20 or more barges down the Mis- 
sissippi, their length exceeding that of the 
1,019-foot Queen Mary. Now we have some 
24,000 miles of commercially navigable in- 
land waterways over which move 140 billion 
ton-miles of traffic. 

In 1829, the Nation's first steam locomotive 
was introduced, and the railway building 
boom was underway quickly linking the 
eastern part of the United States. In 1869, 
the first transcontinental railroad was com- 
pleted and binded together the East and 
West. When the inefficient steam locomotive 
threatened the railroads’ existence against 
new modes of transport prior to World War 
II. the invention of the diesel put them back 
in the running. Now railroads move 630 
billion ton-miles of freight over 216,000 miles 
of main-line track. 

In 1865, the first oil pipeline was built, 
opening the way to the development of a 
vast, and highly efficient network of under- 
ground pipelines that now traverse over 124,- 
000 miles of the Nation's countryside. This 
silent transporter—the Nation's most auto- 
mated transport made—now moves about 243 
billion ton-miles of crude and refined petro- 
leum every year—and at a cost no greater 
than 20 years ago. 

In 1900, there were just 8,000 autos and 
no trucks or buses. By 1915, however, Henry 
Ford had built some 1 million autos and now 
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we have 67 million cars and 13 million trucks 
and buses. The trucks, moreover, hauled 
348 billion ton-miles of traffic in 1963. 

In 1903, the Wright brothers made the 
first engine-driven flight of a heavier-than- 
air craft. The ship flew 126 feet in 12 sec- 
onds while commercial jets now fly 2 miles 
in 12 seconds and the drawing-board super- 
sonic aircraft will fly 7 miles in 12 seconds. 
In 1963, the airlines lifted 1.12 billion freight 
ton-miles and 42 billion passenger-miles of 
traffic. 

Hammond gave these other significant 
facts about the transportation industry: 

Transportation provides nearly 18 percent 
of total Federal tax income, including: 13 
percent of corporate revenues; 42 percent of 
all excise taxes, and 14 percent of individual 
income, employment, estate and gift taxes. 

About 10 percent ($126 Dillion) of our 
total net civilian investment in privately 
owned, reproducible assets is for transport 
facilities. 

Some 14 percent of total civilian employ- 
ment (about 9½ million people) is in trans- 
portation or transportation-related indus- 
tries. 

And those who work directly in the trans- 
port carrier field are among the best paid U.S. 
employees: The average annual earnings of 
each full-time transport employee was 
$6,328 in 1962—as against a manufacturing 
average of $5,715. 

Transportation as a key economic force, 
Hammond said, is a heavy user of basic ma- 
terials. He reported that transportation in- 
dustries consume 62 percent of the rubber 
manufactured in America, 50 percent of the 
lead, 29 percent of the steel, 23 percent of the 
aluminum, 50 percent of petroleum, 33 per- 
cent of the zinc, 24 percent of the cement, 
and 10 percent of the copper. 

“All in all,“ Hammond said, “we should al- 
ways remember—especially during National 
Transportation Week—that transportation is 
one of the keystones of the American econ- 
omy.” 


Why Does Not Woodside Like Power 
Poles? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
erable difficulties are being encountered 
relative to the power supply for the 
AEC’s new $125 million linear accelera- 
tor now being built at Stanford Univer- 
sity. ‘This research tool, to explore the 
inner unknowns of atomic structure, is 
one of the most exciting quests for 
knowledge in our times. When com- 
pleted the accelerator will boost the 
speeds of electrons along a 2-mile 
path. They will ride radarlike waves 
produced by klystron tubes, much like a 
surfboarder rides the waves, constantly 
increasing in mass as the acceleration 
continues. Finally, they will strike a 
nuclear target, the collision will be 
caught on high-speed photographic film, 
then the scientists will search this film 
for new clues to the secrets of the uni- 
verse. Because of the electron’s small 
mass, the picture on the film is expected 
to be discriminate and meaningful to 
the trained viewer. Accelerators, such 
as Berkeley's Cyclotron and Brookhav- 
en’s Bevatron, use the heavier proton, 
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rather than the lighter electron, in a 
similar way. Due to the very mass of 
the heavier proton, such destruction is 
caused when it strikes the target that 
the resulting trash and clutter obscure 
some of the basic atomic processes be- 
ing sought by the scientists. 

Both protron and electron accelerators 
require huge amounts of electric power 
for their operation. In the case of Stan- 
ford's Linac, the AEC wants to buy the 
power from Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
and bring it to the campus on a high 
voltage line carried by tubular steel poles 
rather than less ascetic and more con- 
ventional steel towers. The city of 
Woodside, through which the line would 
run for a brief distance, as well as the 
county of San Mateo are fighting the 
line. They claim it ought to go under- 
ground. But if it does, it will cost the 
U.S. taxpayers about $6 million for the 
line instead of some $114 million. Quite 
a hassle over the issue has been going on 
for some time, involving the city and 
county, the university, the AEC, the 
Joint Atomic Committee, Congressmen, 
and Senators, as well as innocent by- 
standers. The following recently was 
contributed toward its settlement by an 
anonymous donor: 

Power Love PRIMER 

Look, oh, look. See the power pole. 
the pretty power pole. 

It is tubular. It ls tapered. It is green. 
It is hard to see against the untrimmed trees. 

Power poles are better than steel power 
towers. 

Power towers have four legs. A power pole 
has only one leg. 

Steel towers are tall. Steel towers are 
ugly. They require extensive tree removal. 
They require clearing of underbrush. 

Steel power towers would rape our sky- 
line. Power poles would never do that. 

I like power poles. The JCAE likes power 
poles. Dr. Seaborg likes power poles. 

Power poles are nice. Why doesn't Wood- 
side like power poles? 


See 


Separation of Church and State, Soviet 
Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 15, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co. of 
Charlotte, N.C., which operates station 
WBT is noted for its very eloquent broad- 
cast editorials. I have been particularly 
impressed which the broadcast editorial 
of May 14, 1964, entitled “Separation of 
Church and State, Soviet Style.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presl- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 
STYLE 


Soviet 


It is an ironic contrast that finds the 
United States becoming more and moré 
secular in its understanding of the place 
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religious principle plays in national life at 
the same time that Soviet Russia is even 
more confirmed in its mingling of ideology 
With national life. 

Americans will be surprised to learn that 
Current Soviet publications are attacking 
Joseph Stalin as having been too easygoing 
With the church, and for having displayed 
insufficient enthusiasm in combating re- 
ligion, 

In announcing a new offensive against 
religion, a Pravda article claims that only 
Since the beginning of the Khrushchev era 
has atheism begun to really score successes. 

In the Kremlin's new anti-God campaign, 
an institute of atheism has been established, 
and faculties of atheism opened at all Soviet 
Universities. Attendance at lectures by the 
Professors of atheism is comp for all 
Students, no matter what their field of study. 

The film industry has been ordered to pro- 
duce atheist films with a clear message to 
be circulated all over the country. What- 
erer religious observances of holidays still 
exist must be supplanted by Communist 
Ted letter days. 

In the stepping up of the campaign 
against believers, over 2,000 of the Soviet 
Union’s 20,000 churches have been closed, 

those still open are subject to an 80- 

t tax on any revenues. Three of the 

eight seminaries allowed since 1944 have now 
been closed. 

In the last 2 years, 660 antireligious books 
&nd pamphlets have been published with a 
circulation of 11 million copies. 

What Americans do not seem to be able to 
understand is that communism itself is a 
faith, based on atheism, which explains 
creation and the meaning of existence for 
Its followers, and that this intensive indoc- 

tion in atheism illustrates an ironclad 
church state in Communist countries. 

Norman Thomas, the American Socialist, 
defines communism as “a militant atheism 

With all of the fervor of a religion.” It 
has its dogmas and rituals, its saints and 
Martyrs, It does what all religions have 
done for any group of believers; it gives 

something to live for, and it gives 
them something to die for. Its mission- 
‘ties are the most dedicated religious fa- 
Naties that this century has seen. 

Mere disbelief in God is not enough, ac- 
dording to another Communist writer. There 
is a “bourgeois atheism,” he complains, which 
amounts to belief in nothing and nobody,” 
Tather than in the Communist ideology. 

, too, is under attack from the party 
authorities. 

Unlike the Communists, we wisely sep- 
arute religious doctrine from state compul- 
Slon. But if we as a people ever separate 
Teligious faith from our national character, 
We will indeed have nothing to offer in con- 
trast to the Kremlin's creed. 


Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


ent WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
lite finest tributes I have seen on the 

e and character of General MacArthur 
Was that written by Maj. Gen. Thomas A. 
10 ne, U.S. Army, retired, which appeared 

the Vicksburg, Miss., Evening Post, on 
April 25, 1964. 

General MacArthur’s wisdom, cour- 
“ge, intellect, and character were of 
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such immense proportions that he will 
ever live in the hearts and minds of civ- 
ilized men and women as one who gave 
his total life to serving humanity. His 
life will inspire future generations to 
achieve lasting peace and the highest 
form of orderly society. His contribu- 
tions will ever be remembered by a grate- 
ful nation. 

Under unanimous consent, I include at 
this point General Lane’s comments on 
Douglas MacArthur: 

On MILITARY AFFAIRS! GENERAL MACARTHUR 
JOINS IMMORTALS 
(By Maj. Gen. Thomas A, Lane) 

WASHINGTON. —He was a soldier. In other 
lands the word may have other significance, 
but in our country it describes a man who 
offers his life for his country. That sacrifice 
has been made by thousands of Americans on 
the battlefields of many wars. They were 
his comrades. 

-Doughas MacArthur was raised on the 
bread of patriotism. He lived among heroes 
from the time of his birth. At West Point, 
he embraced the code of duty, honor, coun- 
try as the rule of his life. He lived in ever- 
faithful service to his country. 

The steel of a soldier’s character is courage. 
Douglas MacArthur had it in superlative 
degree. As colonel and general on the battle- 
fields of France in World War I, he was at 
the front, unarmed, leading his men into 
combat. He knew the obligation of the lead- 
er to set an example of fearlessness which 
would giye confidence to his men. In France, 
he gave combat leadership unequalled in 
modern history. He was Douglas, Coeur de 
Lion. 

The art of war was to Douglas MacArthur 
more than the battlefield It was the watch 
over the security of his country the percep- 
tion and comprehension of every threat, the 
prudent preparation of the people and the 
Armed Forces, the employment of power to 
serve the Nation with unerring efficiency, the 
harnessing of all effort to protect the ideals 
and achieve the aspirations of the American 
people. To this profession of arms, he gave 
his great intellect and his indomitable spirit. 
He achieved a mastery of the art of war un- 
equalled in this age and unexcelled in his- 
tory. 

Because he had mastered the art of war, 
his campaigns were models of simplicity and 
daring. Douglas MacArthur had no part of 
that uninspired generalship which commits 
men to grinding, bloody stalemate. He used 
his forces with imagination and skill, select- 
ing unerringly the decisive action. He com- 
mitted his men to battle with pride and con- 
fidence, but never wastefully. Their lives 
were as his own, his most precious trust. 

When others, dismayed by his daring in 
planning the Inchon landing, urged him to 
make a more conventional attack on the 
Pusan perimeter, he rejected their advice. 
He saved thousands of lives by that decision, 
When he was removed from command, the 
war lapsed into a bloody stalemate—the 
hideous, costly slugging which is called war 
by those who do not understand war. 

For Douglas MacArthur, war held no glory 
save in the spirit of those who nobly waged 
it. War was a blight to be ended as quickly 
as possible, so that the triumph of our arms 
might restore our people in security to the 
peaceful pursuits. He knew war too well to 
be deceived by the counsel of weakness which 
pleads for peace without victory. This is the 
road to unending war, and to defeat. 

Because he so justly appraised the art of 
war, he found his greatest pleasure in prac- 
ticing the arts of peace. His administration 
of occupied Japan, teaching by precept and 
example the virtues of justice and charity 
which flowed from his very being, reflected 
both his deep understanding of the Japanese 
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people and his perception of the true desires 
and interests of the American people. If 
there was no vengeance in his nature, that 
was because he held vengeance too mean 
an emotion for accommodation within the 
American spirit. 

It is the misfortune of our country that 
a President, counseled by men of limited 
talent, turned away from the great wisdom 
which was at his service. When the threat- 
ening tide of Communist conquest could have 
been decisively turned back at small cost 
and slight risk, it was instead tempted to 
new aggression by fearful men ignorant of 
war. 
Our age offers Douglas MacArthur to the 
immortals, to stand proudly with Washing- 
ton and Lee as the best of America. His 
memory enshrines ancient virtues. May his 
example ever inspire young Americans to 
emulate his noble character and his devotion 
to our country. 


Federal Republic of Germany Will Abol- 
ish Import Quotas on Bovine Leather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on June 1, 
the Federal Republic of Germany will 
abolish all quantitative restrictions on 
imports of bovine leather. f 

Under a waiver granted in 1959 by the 
contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade—GATT— 
Germany has maintained import quotas 
on bovine leather from all countries 
which were not members of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. Thus, the United States together 
with other non-European countries hav- 
ing a tanning industry have been virtual- 
ly excluded from the German market, 
while Germany’s Western European 
neighbors have expanded their sales to 
the Federal Republic. * 

The decision of the German Govern- 
ment to dispense with this discrimina- 
tory quota system should be highly com- 
mended not only because it will open a 
potential market for the U.S. tanning 
industry. Coming at the beginning of 
the difficult Kennedy-Johnson round of 
GATT bargaining, Germany's action is 
a welcome earnest of support for trade 
liberalization which the United States 
will need to achieve success in these 
negotiations. 

The elimination of the leather quotas, 
while helpful for U.S. leather exporters, 
will not mean any dramatic gains for 
U.S. exports. In 1963, the U.S indus- 
try sold less than half of its permitted 
German quota of about $250,000. Even 
with no quota restrictions, spokesmen for 
the industry doubt that annual exports 
can exceed $750,000. Only over a much 
longer period can the United States hope 
to have a more significant share of Ger- 
many’s total imports of the items hither- 
to subject to quota. These imports, sup- 
plied almost entirely from quota-free 
European countries, rose from $8,148,000 
in 1961 to $12,992,000 in 1963. 
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To say this, however, is not to minimize 
the value of Germany's action. The 
United States should be the first to un- 
derstand how great the pressures are to 
grant protection to import-threatened 
industries and to retain it, once granted. 
The political cost of giving up protection 
can often exceed economic gains. Hence, 
the United States should be duly ap- 
preciative of the action of the Federal 
Republic and seek its cooperation for a 
general attack on nontariff barriers dur- 
ing the Kennedy-Johnson round, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 


and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 


6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recor is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recor of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuseript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections ——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Oon- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 
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This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to Rrconps 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
1 t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 


The Antipoverty Program, Ending Com- 
pulsory Military Service in 10 Years, 
and Cutbacks in Manufacture of Nu- 
clear Explosives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, May 16, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
On April 23, 1964, there were published 
in the Anderson Independent, of Ander- 
son, S. C., two editorials, the first entitled 
“President Projects Two Big Moves 
Possible Without Loss of Security,” and 
the second entitled Investing Money in 
People Is Wise.” 

The first editorial deals with President 
Johnson's hopes to end compulsory mili- 
tary service within the next 10 years 
and his planned cutback in the manufac- 
ture of nuclear explosives. 

The second editorial discusses the 
Johnson administration's antipoverty 


program. 

Madam President, because of the deep 
interest in these subjects, I ask unani- 
mous consent that these two editorials 
may be printed in thë Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
äs follows: 

From the Anderson (S8. C.) Independent, 

Apr. 23, 1964] 


Parswwent Prosects Two Big Moves POSSIBLE 
Wrrnovr Loss or SECURITY 


Two items of cheering news have come out 
of Washington: 

One is the fact that President Johnson 
hopes compulsary military service can be 
ended in the next 10 years, The other is 
that sizable new cutbacks in the manufac- 
ture of nuclear explosives is planned. 

Both can be taken as reflecting an im- 
Provement in the cold war situation. 

President Johnson revealed that Premier 

chev plans to make similar cutbacks 
in Russian manufacture of nuclear materials. 

This country has had compulsory military 
Service since shortly before World War II. 

The number of men called in recent years 
for the most part has been small. But the 
Uncertainty of a draft call and the time spent 
in service Is a great handicap to young men 
in mapping their futures. 

If a plan can be worked out to maintain 
necessary defense forces without the draft, 
It will be a tremendous benefit to these young 
Men and thelr parents. 

Expense of maintaining the defenses com- 
Promises major Federal expenditures. Any 
Siving in this respect, without reducing our 
Nation's security, could be applied to reduce 
taxes or applied to domestic needs. 

From the Anderson (S.C.) Independent, 

Apr. 23, 1964] 


INVESTING MONEY IN PEOPLE Is WISE 


We suppose there may be some reasons 
for questioning aspects of the Johnson ad- 
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ministration’s antipoverty program, but sure- 
ly opponents can do better than the argu- 
ment advanced by a spokesman of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. (The Farm 
Bureau was against the wheat-cotton bill re- 
cently enacted.) 

This program,” Dr. Harry L. Brown testi- 
fied before a House special subcommittee 
conducting hearings on the matter, “does 
violence to a balanced budget.” 

Georgia Democrat Representative PHIL 
LANDRUM, who, able and experienced, is carry- 
ing the administration ball on the program, 
said, “Honestly, Harry, you don't really dis- 
agree with what we propose in title I (a job 
corps, work-training and work-study pro- 
grams for young people)?“ 

“Yep,” was the reply, and there you are. 

Well, any program that involves the ex- 
penditure of public funds, of course, may 
ft Dr. Brown's description. 

Spending $50 billion annually for defense 
does violence to a balanced budget. But 
spending less than 2 percent of that $50 bil- 
lion—less than 1 percent of the $97.8 billion 
projected Federal budget—less than one- 
fifth of 1 percent of America’s gross national 
product—would hardly seem likely to drive 
the country over the brink of bankruptcy. 

Throwing money away is one thing; in- 
vesting money in human beings—in human 
resources, if you will—is quite another. 

Genuine prudence, not to mention com- 
passion, suggests the wisdom of developing 
programs to give underprivileged young peo- 
ple opportunities to acquire the education 
and skills that can make them better and 
more productive adults, and programs to help 
communities fight poverty on their own. 

the vicious cycle of poverty will 
not break the budget; on the contrary, it is 
one of the most effective means of balancing 
not only the national budget but the na- 
tional economy. 

If this country could raise the income of 
each of the poor by only $1,000 annually, 
said President Johnson in introducing the 
antipoverty program, we could add some $14 
billion a year to our national output, in ad- 
dition to the savings in welfare, crime, delin- 
quency, disease, and hunger, 

For the first time in history a nation, 
our Nation, has the capacity to eradicate 
poverty. It would be tragic if we saw the 
problem—and the solutions—and then 

on the other side, merely because of 
a phobia about balancing the Federal budg- 
et in every 12-month period. 


Nation Honors Noted Statesman—Harry 
Truman Is 80 Years Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
last week the Senate was honored with 
a visit from one of its most distinguished 
former members, the former President 
of the United States, Harry S Truman, 
who was celebrating his 80th birthday. 

In this connection, the Anderson In- 
dependent, of Anderson, S. C., has written 


a deserving tribute in the form of an 
editorial. 

Madam President, the Anderson In- 
dependent is published by a lifelong 
friend of mine, Wilton E. Hall, who has 
been a devoted member of the Demo- 
cratic Party all of his life. When Harry 
S Truman ran for President in 1948, 
when all the pollsters had him defeated, 
Wilton Hall’s newspaper was the only 
large daily newspaper in South Carolina 
which supported, openly and strongly, 
Harry Truman. It is most appropriate, 
therefore, for the Anderson Independent 
to publish this editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial. Nation Honors Noted States- 
man—Harry Truman Is 80 Years 
Young,” published in the Anderson 
Independent of May 8, 1964, printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Nation Honors Norrn STATESMAN—HARRY 
Truman Is 80 Years Youna 

Today is the goth birthday of Harry 8 
ora (note to all: he uses no period after 

The occasion has prompted numerous ar- 
ticles and reviews of the crucial years he 
guided the Nation’s destiny. j 

Unforgotten is the firmness and wisdom 
he met head on in dealing with worldwide 
problems he faced when President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died suddenly April 12, 1945, 
elevating Vice President Truman to the 
Presidency. . 

Less than a month later—May 6, 1045— 
Germany surrendered unconditionally. 

In the Pacific the Japanese were yet to 
be brought to their knees. Massive transfer 
of U.S. men and equipment from Europe to 
the Pacific began. 

Andersonians and other Americans braced 
themselves for ‘terrific casualties in the 
planned storming of the Japanese home 
islands. 

Unknown to the public, a new weapon 
had come into being—the A-bomb. 

President Truman had a choice to make: 
sacrifice of tens of thousands of GI's in a 
conventional assault upon Japan’s shores, or 
the use of the A-bomb. 

Truman, totally in character, acted. 
He became the first head of state to direct 
use of the bomb. Japan surrendered. 

On December 31, 1946, he officially pro- 
claimed the end of hostilities in World War 
II. 
In the postwar years when Moscow bared 
its fangs, he proclaimed the Truman doc- 
trine and prevented overrunning of Greece 
and Turkey by the Communists. 

In 1948 he ran for a term of his own. All 
the polls predicted Republican Dewey would 
win, One of Mr. Truman's most prized 
possessions is an election night copy of 
the GOP Chicago Tribune. The headline: 
“Dewey Defeats Truman.” It was vice versa. 
Truman was elected to a 4-year term. 

The years he served were marked by de- 
termination to preserve peace through 
strength of the United States. 

Despite vicious political attacks upon 
him—and one attempt to assassinate him— 
historians of the future will undoubtedly 
classify the former chief executive among 
the greatest Presidents of the United States. 
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At the age of 80 he continues brisk, alert, 
and plain spoken. 

Now about that “S” without the period: 
There seems to have been dispute at his 
birth on the middie mame. One grand- 
father’s given name was Solomon, the other 
Shippe. Compromise was just plain “S” and 
Harry himself in later years dropped the 
period after the Initial, 

Upon expiration of his presidential term, 
he was offered numerous lucrative positions 
by large corporations. It is a measure of the 
man—who from farm boy to President had 
no wealth backing him—that he spurned 
them all. . 

He returned to Independence, Mo., wrote 
his memoirs, and now busies himself with 
the Harry S Truman Library, containing 
his letters and documents, that was given 
Independence by the National Archives in 
1957. 

As the Nation's outstanding elder states- 
man, he is reversed and respected by mil- 
lions of Americans, whatever their political 
affiliations. Anderson County voted over- 
whelmingly for him—he was our choice over 
Thurmond, or Dewey. 

The Independent joins them this day in 
saying, “Happy birthday, Mr. President.” 


——S 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, BECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or tllustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 18 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows; The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it n in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
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quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than-7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print" and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Rxconp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitied to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
elther House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Conares- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The åp- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
ctal reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
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Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the-sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript Is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The Times-Union Commentary on 
School Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing controversy over expressions of 
religious faith in the Nation's public 
Schools has produced a growing collec- 
tion of editorial opinions from newspa- 
Pers across our land. While the view- 
Points vary, these columns contribute 
Significantly to an increasing public 
awareness and knowledge of the issues 
involved. Such expert analyses—bring- 
ing all relevant questions into focus— 
demonstrate the unique and vital role 
the news media play in our democratic 
Process. Since we in Congress and the 
Country have yet to achieve a consensus 
on this very important matter, these 
editorial explorations are performing a 
great service. 

In this light, I am proud to share with 
my colleagues the incisive commentary 
of the Times-Union of Rochester, N. V., 
Which serves my home community. 
In its lead editorial of last Friday, the 

imes-Union offered its readers a valu- 

le discussion of the problems present- 
€d by restricting religion and relegating 
its practice to those places that are 
lly separate from public life. This 
€ditorial by Calvin Mayne, editorial page 
editor, is a needed reminder that reli- 
.Bious reliance in our society goes far be- 
yond the case of school prayer and what- 
ever legislative action we may take in 
the days ahead should be guided ac- 
cordingly. 
THE PRAYER AMENDMENT: WuyY Ir Is NEEDED 
„Those testifying before Congress on the 
Prayer amendment,” as all Americans, 
Should bear in mind what the amendment 
S8ys—and does not say. 

The first amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion reads: “Congress shall make no law re- 
SPecting an establishment of religion, or 
Prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The 


requirement extends to State and local gov- 
ernments, too. 

Varying additions to this keystone of the 
Bill of Rights have been proposed. The one 

y under consideration is proposed by 
Representative Frank Becker, Long Island 
Republican. It says: 

“1. Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit the offering, reading 
from, or listening to prayers or Biblical Scrip- 
tures, if participation therein is on a volun- 
tary , in any governmental or public 
School, institution or place. 

“2. Nothing in this Constitution shall be 

ed to prohibit making reference to belief 
in, reliance upon, or invoking the ald of, God 
Or a Supreme Being, in any governmental or 
Public document, proceeding, activity, cere- 
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mony, school institution, or place, or upon 
any coinage, currency, or obligation of the 
United States. 

“3. Nothing in this article shall constitute 
an establishment of religion.” 

If the only issue involved were the recital 
of prayers in schools, there would be less rea- 
son for tampering with the Bill of Rights for 
the first time since its adoption 173 years ago. 

But the threat to America’s spiritual foun- 
dation is far more serious, and the Becker 
amendment meets it head on. 

In a US. Supreme Court prayer ruling last 
year, it was held the the government must 
maintain “strict neutrality” toward religious 
exercises, neither aiding nor opposing reli- 
gion.” 

The trend of court decisions Indicates that 
the small but determined band of those who 
are fighting all government involvement in 
religion will succeed if the first amendment 
remains as is. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, that 
would mean that Christmas, Chanukah, and 
Thanksgiving observances or symbols must 
be banned from schools, or other government 
institutions. The national motto, “In God 
We Trust,” must be erased from coins and 
judges’ benches, Prayers must not be said 
during sessions of any legislative body. 

The words “under God“ must be deleted 
from the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
The fourth verse of The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” will be an illegal part of the national 
anthem, Government funds may not be 
used to finance religious funerals of national 
leaders. Baccalaureate or chapel services 
may not be held at government-supported 
high schools or colleges. 

Chaplains may not serve the armed serv- 
ices or prisons. Church property will no 
longer be exempted from taxation. Presi- 
dential religious proclamations will be pro- 
hibited, and Government officials from the 
President down must stop appealing to Al- 
mighty God for guidance in speeches made 
on taxpayers’ time. 

Taken together, such prohibitions would 
constitute not Government “neutrality” 
toward religion but Government-enforced 
athelsm, stripping our national life of any 
official reference to religion. 

That is what the Becker amendment is 
almed at preventing. 

Opponents of the amendment, including 
many leading church figures, contend that 
no such result is threatened by the Court 
rulings. 

But it would have strained belief not long 
ago to think that the High Court would bar 
recital of nonsectarlan prayers and the read- 
ing of Bible verses in the schools, even when 
children could be excused from participa- 
tion at their parents’ request. 

The Becker amendment’s foes also have 
predicted, in all sincerity, that its approval 
will lead to an establishment of religion— 
that is, the protection or promotion of a 
religious denomination by Government. 

If so, why didn’t that happen in the 170- 
odd years of school prayers and official recog- 
nition of God before the Supreme Court 
acted? And why did almost all the religious 
leaders who now fear this outcome fail to 
act against it by calling upon the High Court 
to rule out the school prayers and other acts 
they now find so dangerous to religious 
liberty? 

Certainly it is the task of churches and 
parents, not schools or government, to teach 
religion to children, But the removal of all 


references to God from public life would pose 
a positive menace to religion by fostering 
indifference to and ignorance of religion 
among children and adults alike. 

We believe in the separation of church and 
state. We hold with the Founding Fathers 
that no citizen should be persecuted because 
of his religious beliefs, or lack of them. 

But we also believe, as the Nation's found- 
ers believed, that America’s liberties and its 
very existence are bestowed by divine prov- 
idence. Voluntary expression of belief in 
God in our schools and in public life must 
be permitted for the vast majority of Amer- 
icans who share that conviction, 


Medical Care Under Social Security Will 
Free Aged and Help America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
House Ways and Means Committee is 
now considering, and eventually there 
will come to the floor of the Senate, a bill 
to provide medical care for the aged, un- 
der social security. What will happen 
to that bill is difficult to predict at this 
point; but, as an excellent editorial from 
the Anderson Independent of May 13 
points out, “The program may not pass 
this session, but eventually it will; and 
when it does, the country will be thank- 
ful for it.” 

As the editorial says, Someday people 
will look back and wonder what all the 
fuss was about. Meanwhile, there is 
nothing to do but to keep on trying, as 
President Johnson is doing at present; 
and we are proud we have a President 
who fights as he does for this issue.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Medical 
Care Under Social Security Will Free 
Aged and Help America,” from the An- 
derson Independent of May 13, 1964, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL CARE UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY WILL 
FREE AGED AND HELP AMERICA 

“Never in the history of the world,” a Re- 
plican Congressman declared during the de- 
bate, “has any measure been brought in 
here so insidiousiy designed as to prevent 
business recovery, to enslave workers, and to 
prevent any possibility of the employers 
providing work for the people.” 

What was this “insidiously designed“ 
measure? It was the original social se- 
curity bill. Today the social security system - 
is well established as the basic program for 
assuring the income and pride of workers 
past their prime. By pumping money into 
the economy it helps prevent business reces- 
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sions from turning into depressions. It is 
financially sound. 

But the same kind of overwrought accu- 
sations as those made by that Republican 
Congressman now are being flung against 
the administration's proposal to put medical 
and nursing care for the aged under the 
social security system. Opponents are led 
by the American Medical Association, which 
2 years ago spent an estimated $12 million 
in a propaganda campaign which defeated 
the King-Anderson bill. 

Opponents charge that the program would 
destroy American medicine. They never spell 
out how, because they cannot. They say it 
is “socialized medicine.” It is not. It has 
nothing to do with putting doctors on any 
kind of Government payroll. It is simply a 
convenient method by which people can pay, 
during their working years, for the medical 
care they will need when they are too old to 
work and more prone to illness than when 
they were younger. It is insurance, just like 
social security. 

Opponents charge that the program would 
cost too much—a few pennies a day. They 
say private insurance companies can do the 
job, when it is manifest that private insur- 
ance companes are not doing a job that gets 
harder to do every day. In New York State, 
for example, Blue Cross rates were just raised 
again, this time by nearly 33 percent, in 
downstate. counties. The rates had to be 
raised; otherwise Blue Cross would have be- 
come technically insolvent by the end of the 
month. 

The AMA says King-Anderson would de- 
stroy the doctor-patient relationship. King- 
Anderson has nothing to do with the doctor- 
patient relationship. The AMA says the 
Kerr-Mills program can handle those who 
really need medical care but can't pay for it. 
But Kerr-Mills, a charity program, is in ef- 
fect in only 32 of the 50 States. 

It has 32 different kinds of administrative 
procedures and benefits. Its costs are high. 
Its effects are low. And in most States Kerr- 
Mills itself destroys the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship, if that relationship refers to the 
Tight of the individual to choose his own doc- 
tor. Under Kerr-Mills he can’t. 

This week the House Ways and Means 
Committee again is considering pending pro- 
posals for health care for the aged, The 
outlook, if not precisely dismal, is not bright. 
President Eennedy fought for the King- 
Anderson and failed. President Johnson 
calls it “must” legislation. Unfortunately, 
Ways and Means Chairman Mills of Arkansas 
doesn't see it that way. He's against it, and 
so are most of the members of his committee. 

Some day people will look back and wonder 
what all the fuss was about. Meanwhile, 
there is nothing to do but to keep on trying, 
as President Johnson is doing. 

The program may not pass this session, 
but eventually it will, and when it does the 
country will be thankful for it. 


Tribute to the National District Attorneys’ 
Association and Garrett H. Byrne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure to have the op- 
portunity at this time to pay tribute to 
the National District Attorneys’ Asso- 
ciation and to Garrett H. Byrne, recently 
elected president of the association. The 
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work of this association and of this group 
of dedicated and able public servants is 
something that should give us all a great 
deal of pleasure, for it is such men as 
these who are doing perhaps more than 
any others to give life and meaning to 
the great ideals by which we live in this 
country. 

The motto of the district attorneys’ 
association says it well: “Organized Law 
Enforcement Versus Organized Crime.” 
I think it is very important for us, in this 
time of increased technology and com- 
plexity in everyday life, to realize that 
it is not enough to simply declare our 
belief in the great ideals of democracy, 
equal justice under law, opportunity for 
all, and the rule of law; such ideals are 
only as good as they work out in practice. 
And, to very great extent, the way they 
do work out depends on those who en- 
force our laws. An ideal or a particular 
law may be wise, salutary, and even 
noble, but it may be something else again 
when it is applied. The law enforce- 
ment officials of our country have the 
difficult and important responsibility of 
applying the laws that we have enacted, 
and they have done an extraordinary 
job of it. One of the reasons the record 
has been so good is just such organiza- 
tions as the National District Attorneys’ 
Association. 

This association, made up of over 1,700 
law enforcement officials in every State, 
was formed in 1950 in New Orleans to 
provide a means for coordinating the 
activities of prosecuting attorneys all 
over the Nation, for exchanging vital 
information in the fight against crime 
and corruption, for the fostering of 
uniform laws on important aspects of 
civil and criminal law, and for bringing 
together, in close personal contact, va- 
rious law enforcement officials around 
the country. I think it would not be 
unfair to say that, prior to the formation 
of the district attorneys’ association, 
there was not very much cooperation 
between the various district and county 
attorneys; they simply did not know each 
other very well, or at all, not even in the 
larger jurisdictions. They were fre- 
quently unaware of the particular prob- 
lems in other areas, and of the methods 
used elsewhere to combat problems they 
themselves might be facing. What a 
waste of effort and lost opportunities in 


the fight against crime, 


But a great deal has changed since the 
formation of the district attorneys as- 
sociation: 16 county and proscuting 
attorneys from 12 States attended the 
organization meeting in New Orleans 
in November 1950. There are over 1,700 
members now from every State in the 
Union and membership is growing con- 
stantly as its activities expand. In the 
years since the founding in 1950 we have 
seen constantly increasing efforts to ef- 
fect genuine cooperation and coordina- 
tion among the prosecuting attorneys 
across the Nation; uniform laws, such 
as the Uniform Support of Dependents 
Statute and the Uniform Rendition of 
Witnesses Act, have been sponsored suc- 
cessfully by the association; old-fash- 
joned barriers that used to separate 
prosecutors have been broken down in 
the meetings and conferences sponsored 
by the association. How valuable these 
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personal meetings have been. Through 
the association, prosecutors are personal- 
ly acquainted with their counterparts in 
sometimes distant counties and cities, 
and take advantage of this friendship to 
consult with these others in the solu- 
tion of their daily problems. The bene- 
ficial results in the fight against crime 
and corruption are incalculable, 

It is heartening to realize that the 
association has proven so beneficial that 
its meetings have been expanded to in- 
clude midyear conferences as well as 
the annual meetings, and that the bulk 
of the discussions and reports at these 
meetings comes from the members them- 
selves, and not outside speakers, as once 
was the case. Monthly publications now 
flow from the association and it cooper- 
ates actively with other professional 
groups, such as the American Bar Asso- 


.ciation and outstanding law reviews, in 


the furtherance of the general goal of law 
enforcement. It is also heartening to 
note the interest taken by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in this group from the 
very start. The Attorney General at- 
tended the first annual meeting of the 
association in 1951 and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation regularly sends 
representatives to its meetings. 

I also wish to pay particular tribute 
to Mr. Garrett H. Byrne, the distin- 
guished district attorney for the county 
of Suffolk in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Byrne was born November 27, 
1897, in Boston, Mass., is married and has 
one son, Garrett M., who is a practicing 
attorney in Washington, D.C. 

His career as a member of a prosecu- 
ting agency started in 1933 when he was 
appointed an assistant district attorney 
by the late William J. Foley. After 
many years of experience as first assist- 
ant district attorney under Mr. Foley, he 
was appointed district attorney in 1952 
by the late Governor of the Common- 
wealth, Paul A. Dever. Garrett Byrne 
was elected district attorney for his first 
4-year term in 1954, reelected in 1958, 
and again in 1962 without opposition. 
The most outstanding case handled by 
his office, which includes Suffolk County, 
the city of Boston, the city of Chelsea, 
the city of Revere and the town of Win- 
throp, was the prosecution involved in 
the Brink’s robbery. 

Mr. Byrne was elected president of the 
National District Attorneys’ Association 
in 1963, after achieving a laudable record_ 
as the association's executive vice presi- 
dent for 1962. It indeed speaks well of 
the association that it has chosen such 
an able, dedicated, and experienced man 
as Mr. Byrne to guide it during this year, 
because it is due to just such men as he 
that the association owes its splendid 
record and its future hopes. 

It has been my privilege to count Gar- 
rett Byrne as a close personal friend for 
many years. I have thus been able to 
personally observe his primary devotion 
and dedication to his wonderful family, 
the extension of his deep understanding 
and wise counsel whenever friends have 
called upon him, his heartfelt sympathy 
and compassion to all he has encountered 
in the full discharge of his duties and 
his unswerving compliance with the 
highest standards of his most challenging 
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Office. The development and application 
of these attributes in the daily pursuits 
of his private and professional life have 
indelibly marked Garrett Byrne as one 
of the most esteemed and efficient dis- 
trict attorneys in the history of the great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


The Years and Centuries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. M-CLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter to 
the editor of the Arkansas Gazette, writ- 
ten by a friend of mine of many years, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
His letter contains thoughts which Mem- 
bers of this body might profitably read 
and consider. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YEARS AND CENTURIES 
To the EDITOR or THE GAZETTE: 

Death, decay, and passing away are written 
On the wings of time, and of al] things time- 
ly. Nothing we see today will we ever see 
again, after death has “kissed down our eye- 
lids still.” All things must pass away. All 
inhabitants of heaven will be there with new 

¢s—fashioned like unto the angels. All 
Buests at the marriage supper of the lamb, 
together with the “Stranger of Galilee,” can 
look to the Master, at the head of the table, 
and say “I have a new body.” Jesus said: 
“Those who rise from the dead are as the 
angels in heaven.” There are no males nor 
temales in Christ. All are as angels, as Paul 
Wrote in Galatians 3: 28. 

Cicero said: “Mortem esse finem naturae.” 
(Death is the end of nature.) The poet Vir- 
Bi said: “Quem ne lethum vergot.“ (Whom 
Shall death decline?) In the closing days of 

51 years, Virgil stated: “Aetas fert 
Omnia.” (Time removes all things.) 

John, the revelator, tells in Revelations 
21: 1, he saw a new heaven and a new earth, 
for the first heaven and earth were passed 
away, and all the things he saw in the glori- 

city were altogether holy. No length of 
days, nor setting suns, were, or ever will be, 
own there. They count not time in years. 

In World War I, I stood upon the sands 
Where two buried cities of antiquity lay. 
Also visited 6 days in Rome, that stood for 
1,237 years, but lying, now, as “The pale 
mother of dead empires.” All I saw pro- 
claimed that the years must take their toll— 
and all nations must pass away. 

On New Year’s night (1964) 1 sat by the 
Side of my 94-year-old mother near the his- 
toric city of Arkadelphia. We talked of the 
Passing years; of her 11 children; of my de- 
Parted father; of mother’s ancestral home in 
Tennessee (where I spent many years); and 
of that night, January 1, 1900, when our 
family gathered to hear the whistle, at mid- 
Right, of the old “Roller” or flour mill, (long 
Since gone), and to hear the church bells toll 
in the 20th century. 

Those memories seem as but yesterday, yet 
I have 14 grandchildren. The cares of a 

bled world have never erased the mem- 
ory of other days, for, 


“Memory is the gift of God, 
And New Year's night we love to roam, 
Back across the years we've trod, 
Since we left our childhood home.” 
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On November 24, 1963, I listened to that 
nationwide sermon from Dr. Billy Graham 
on “The Brevity of Life.” It was delivered 
just 2 days after our noble young President 
Kennedy had been brutally murdered, and 
Mr. Graham was directing his sermon to 
the brevity of Mr. Kennedy’s life, despite his 
many efforts to succor the lives of all men, 
around the world. 

Our new year (1964) offers us no prom- 
ise, from the voiceless dead, of all past ages, 
as to what 1964 holds for our great President 
Johnson; for our Nation, or for each of 
us. 

The Holy City has walls but no windows. 
And so from that windowless palace of rest, 
comes no murderer's bullet, neither comes 
word of our tomorrows, nor of the destiny of 
our great Republic, 

Pevtx LESLIE SMITH. 

LrrrLE ROCK, 


Remarks of the Honorable John Davis 
Lodge at the Lighting Ceremonies of 
the “Torch of Truth” at the Hall of 
Free Enterprise, New York World’s 
Fair, at 12 o’Clock Noon, Friday, May 
1, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
Day, the Honorable John Davis Lodge 
delivered a splendid address at the light- 
ing ceremonies of the “Torch of Truth” 
at the Hall of Free Enterprise at the New 
York World's Fair. 

Mr. Lodge, a former Member of this 
House, former Governor of Connecticut, 
and onetime U.S. Ambassador to Spain, 
is presently president of Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc., which instills the principles 
of free enterprise in a practical way in 
the lives of thousands of young people 
throughout the country. 

I am very pleased to bring Governor 
Lodge's excellent address to the atten- 
tion of the House; 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN Davis 
LODGE aT THE LIGHTING CEREMONIES OF THE 
“Tosca oF TRUTH” AT THE HALL OF FREE 
ENTERPRISE, New YorK Wor.tp's Fam, AT 
12 o’CLock Noon, Friary, May 1, 1964 
There is a sharp contrast between the 

scene which must have filled the streets of 

Moscow some 10 hours ago as the sun shone 

through the clouds of poverty and frustra- 

tion on May Day in the Russian capitol 
and our gathering here at the New York 

World's Fair which proclaims the free and 

affluent society. 

The traditional May Day celebrations in 
Red Square are characterized by a brazen 
show of military strength and a rattling of 
swords forewarning the world of Communist 
strength and determination. We come here 
today with our rockets and missiles in cold 
storage. Yet we must declare that we are 
prepared to move into the battle with force 
sufficient to protect our national independ- 
ence and to preserve the political and eco- 
nomic system which has brought us to our 
present condition of world eminence, 

We gather here to celebrate the free enter- 
prise system and the timeless moral virtues 
which cluster around it. We assemble be- 
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neath the “Torch of Truth” to strengthen 
ourselves for the struggle which must con- 
stantly be renewed if the future of our young 
people is to remain in fact unlimited—if our 
civilization is to grow and prosper. 

The future is threatened; but it is also 
pregnant with opportunity. Our Nation and 
the entire non-Communist world are men- 
aced by Russian Communist imperialist 
aggression. The 1 billion people enslaved by 
communism since the end of World War II. 
have been conquered not by nuclear war- 
fare nor by the contagion of the Communist 
ideology, but by economic penetration, by 
guerrilla warfare, by the infiltration of in- 
fant democracies, by bribery and blackmail, 
by corruption and by every manner of de- 
ceit, by internal pressure and external 
force. We must learn to fight the war as 
and where it is being fought and it is being 
fought in one way or another everywhere. 
We must learn to be effective in the twilight 
gone of action where all the Communist 
gains have been made. For the Russians 
peaceful coexistence is a tactic—not an ob- 
jective. For us, plausible appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding, it is sur- 
render on an installment plan. 

There is a page in a text book used for 
training agents on the other side of the 
world in a sort of geopolitical institute in 
Moscow. The page reads, “If we could effec- 
tively kill the national pride and patriotism 
of just one generation, we will have won that 
country. Therefore, there must be continued 
propaganda abroad to undermine the loyalty 
of the citizens in general and the teenagers 
in particular.” 

Our meeting here is an encouraging ex- 
ample of a healthy response to this dread 
challenge. Unfortunately, not all the ex- 
amples are quite so encouraging. Last Octo- 
ber the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD reported the 
findings of Opinion Reserach, Inc., in a sur- 
vey of seniors in an eastern high school. It 
was discovered that 61 percent of them didn't 
believe in the profit system, 62 percent of 
them believed that workers should not 
produce at top capacity, and 55 percent of 
the graduating seniors believed and endorsed 
the Socialist philosophy of Karl Marx; “From 
each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his need.” What a pointed reminder 
that freedom is never more than one genera- 
tion away from extinction. These young 
people didn't inherit freedom in the blood- 
stream—we can't pass it on that way. 

We must constantly strive to enhance the 
meaning of freedom. Only by discharging 
the responsibilities which are inseparable 
from freedom can freedom be preserved. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the editor of the 
Tulsa, Okla., Tribune stated in a remarkable 
address to the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion in Chicago; “The welfare state that 
taxes away the rewards for responsible be- 
havior so that it can remove the age-old 
penalties for irresponsible behavior in bulld- 
ing on a foundation of jelly.” Actually our 
national welfare, indeed our national sur- 
vival, and our individual welfare rest on the 
continued vitality, the dynamic forward 
thrust of a free economy. Khrushchev will 
“bury” us only if we hand him a shovel. 

Ours is a welfare society not yet a welfare 
state. Abraham Lincoln in his first annual 
message to Congress on March 12, 1861, said: 
“Labor is prior to, and independent of, capi- 
tal. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. Labor is the superior of capi- 
tal, and deserves much the higher considera- 
tion. Capital has its rights, which are as 
worthy of protection as any other rights.“ 

Lincoln also said: “Tear not down the 
house of another * * *. That some are rich 
proves that others can become rich.” 

Lincoln understood that there is no nat- 
ural confiict between capital and labor. The 
Hall of Free Enterprise contains eloquent 
and dramatic proof that this is so. In “Mr. 
Both Come to Town” it becomes wonderfully 
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clear that the people of this country are 
both producers and customers. Members of 
the American labor movement have there- 
fore just as much to gain as all other Ameri- 
cans from the perpetuation of the free enter- 
prise system which has produced the most 
widespread and the highest standard of 
living which the world has ever known. 

Yet we must beware. President William 
Howard Taft, little quoted in public gather- 
ings because he served with no great crises 
to underline his name in history, once said: 
“A revolution is taking place which will 
leave the people dependent on Government. 
Finding markets will develop into finding 
employment. The next step will be to fur- 
nish markets and employment or in default 
pay a bounty or dole. Those who look with 
apprehension on these tendencies do not 
lack humanity, but are influenced by the 
belief that the result of such measures will 
be to deprive the people of character and 
liberty.” 

Today we realize that this quiet President 
had the gift of prophecy. In the lifetime of 
our young people we have seen the Govern- 
ment lay an increasingly heavy hand on 
education, on farming, on health, on hous- 


our fellow citizens who see the Government 
not as the servant of the people, not merely 
as an agency to perform services for the 
people but as a source of wealth and wisdom. 

Today, many of our compatriots believe 
that the complexities of the 20th century 
have grown so great that we can no longer 
afford our traditional system of individual 
freedom and of free enterprise. We are told 
today that we must of necessity move into 
a government-controlled economy and so- 
ciety. One spokesman for this viewpoint 
said that he envisioned the end of the cold 
War as a peaceful transition into a not un- 
democratic socialism. In other words, as 
we move to the left into a planned economy, 
the enemy will give up his fear and mistrust 
and will come in to the freedom sector to 
meet us and thus the lion and the lamb will 
lie down together. And, of course, we must 
be prepared to throw in a fresh lamb every 
morning. 


Actually what they're envisioning is that 
we accept the status quo—that’s Latin for 
the mess we're in. Seriously, and I'm sure 
they dont realize it, what they are suggest- 
ing is that we, in the evil name of expedi- 
ency, accept the enormous injustice of point- 
ing our finger at a billion of our fellow en- 
slaved human beings and tell them to give 
up their hopes of freedom because we have 
decided to get along with their slave mas- 
ters. 
5 In spite of plausible statements to the 

contrary the campaign against business in 
America is moving subtly and steadily, Its 
victory would be a victory for our Commu- 
nist enemies. The survival of business, the 
survival of freedom, our survival as an in- 
dependent nation are at stake. 

This is where the Hall of Free Enterprise 
comes in. This is where Junior Achievement 
comes in. The advantages of our American 
business system have been demonstrated over 
and over again both in peace and in war. 
Junior Achievers have had occasion to ap- 
preciate the values of a free economy. They 
have had the exciting experience of running 
a private business, of taking risks. They 
know what the profit and loss system means. 
They know that, while loss is regrettable, 
profit is not evil as some people depict it. 
Tt is not an adventitious windfall. Profit is 
payment for the use of money, of tools of 
production. They have experienced the won- 
derful sense of fulfillment which comes from 
business success. They know, because they 
have been through the process of learning by 
doing, that freedoms and responsibilities are 
indeed inseparable and that as the State as- 
sumes the responsibility of controlling your 
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business, you lose the freedom to run it your- 
selves. They know that our other freedoms 
such as freedom of speech, freedom of reli- 
gion and freedom from search and seizure 
will be threatened if we should no longer 
heve the freedom to own and to manage busi- 
nesses. Human rights depend on property 
rights. 5 

What Is the principal reason why we Amer- 
icans, with only 6 percent of the world’s 
population produce and consume 40 percent 
of the world’s goods? Natural resources, 
climate, skilled workers—good leaders? Cer- 
tainly. Yet the main reason is the desire and 
the ability of our people to assume respon- 
sibility. Unless our citizens—you—retain 
your sense of responsibility. Our future will 
not be unlimited. Indeed it will be limited 
by the responsibilities which Government 
assumes. 

During the past few years, the clamor for 
protection and security has been rising. As 
Smythe Gambrell, of Atlanta. Ga., former 
president of the American Bar Association, 
said in a remarkable address: “Afraid they 
may be found wanting, some would choose 
not to be tried at all. If our people lack 
confidence in their power to cope with the 
problems which face them,” said Smythe 
Gambrell, “what reason have we to suppose 
they will somehow find the infinitely greater 
wisdom required to choose a leadership who 
will do the job and that we are still free so 
long as we elect our keepers. * * These 
voices of despair tell us that * * our oppor- 
tunities and aspirations will be realized with- 
out the pain of effort or the risk of failure 
if we will only submit our lives and our 
destinies to the ministrations of some all- 
wise paternalism.” 

You know that this is not so. It is a tired 
threadbare canard launched by those who do 
not understand the genius of America, It is 
propagated by people of perverted intellect 
and insufficient vitality who mistake their 
own frustrations and failures for the failures 
and frustrations of the American economy. 
It is a doctrine advanced by people of little 
faith in America, by those who have a lust 
for power and by those who seek to compen- 
sate for their own inadequacies by penalizing 
others. This sort of paternalism is at the 
heart of socialism. By diminishing Amer- 
ican military might, by reducing American 
industrial power, by crushing the natural 
dynamism of the American people, it plays 
into the hands of our Communist enemies. 

‘The sponsors of the Hall of Free En 
know that protecting people from the risk of 
failure inevitably deprives them of the op- 
portunity to succeed. As Smythe Gambrell 
says: “To be freed from anxiety, mischance 
or error is equally to be freed from all possi- 
bility of growth and achievement.“ 
“Achievement” then is the crucial word. 
“Through the rhetoric of security, the mean- 
ing of freedom is being shifted in subtle ways 
from freedom to do as we choose to freedom 
from the necessities of choice.” Junior 
achievers have experienced the exhilarating 
challenge of choice. Iam confident that they 
will not barter it for a security in which the 
Government is the master rather than the 
servant of the people. Alexander Hamilton 
said: “Power over a man's subsistence is 
power over his will.” 

If Patrick Henry had said, “Give me se- 
curity or give me death” his name would not 
be known today. Jesus said “Seek and ye 
shall find.“ He didn't say “sit there and 
I'll bring it to you.” 

John Addington Symonds, in a poem called 
“The Flame of Freedom,” wrote: 


“These things shall be—a loftler race 

Than e'er the world has known shall 
rise 

With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of knowledge in their eyes.” 


The torch of truth on the Hall of Free 
Enterprise is a vital symbol of the determina- 
tion of some Americans that the light of 
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knowledge will continue to sustain the flame 
of freedom. 

Let us then give a dramatic demonstration 
for all the world to see, that America is still 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

Let us sound a clarion call for the oppor- 
tunities and the responsibilities of freedom. 
Let us refresh our patriotism. Let us renew 
our love of America. Let us meet the chal- 
lenge of our time and generation. 

While retaining a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind,” we must not be afraid 
of controversy. We must not try to avoid 
the struggle. There is no safe place to hide 
elther at home or abroad. Trading power 
for popularity will lose us both, The foreign 
policy of a great nation should be measured 
not by our fears but our unlightened self- 
interest and our solemn duty as leader of the 
non-Communist world, When freedom is 
extinguished in Budapest it is threatened in 
New York City. When American strength is 
reduced, when American purpose falters, our 
communist enemies rejoice and our friends 
and allies are disheartened. 

We should not adjust our national objec- 
tives to the random winds of pressure 
opinion. Broadmindedness does not mean 
tolerance of corruption, vulgarity and of the 
obscene brutalities of our communist ene- 
mies, We must match their implacable drive 
to destroy us with an unflagging determina- 
tion to preserve for future generations the 
right of each Individual to seek his own sal- 
vation. The concept of man’s individual 
destiny lies at the heart of the world’s great 
religions and provides the basis of our politi- 
cal beliefs. It is the essence of the free 
enterprise system. 

While reaching into the future let us not 
neglect the lessons of the past, 

Let us then, in the words of George Wash - 
ington, the founder of our country, “Raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest may 
repair.“ 

And on this, the 400th anniversary of the 
birth of William Shakespeare let us recall 
his timeless words of wisdom and beauty. 
“There ts a tide In the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the tide; it 
is well past the flood; the rest, with God's 
help, is up to us, 


Look Ahead, Dixieland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Tuesday, May 12, issue 
of the State newspaper of Columbia, S. C., 
an editorial entitled. Lock Ahead, Dixie- 
land,” which I desire to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate. The editorial 
points up in excellent fashion the prog- 
ress being made in the South, and neces- 
sarily brings attention to the fact that 
much about this region of our country 
is not fully understood. While the edi- 
torial deals generally with changes in 
the South, I think it contains food for 
thought which can be applied in the civil 
rights debate. The South is greatly mis- 
understood; and from the debate now 
raging on the civil rights issue, it is ob- 
vious that this could never be more true 
than at this time and on this particular 
subject. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled. Look 
Ahead, Dixieland,” from the State of May 
12, 1964, be printed in the Appendix of 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Loox AHEAD, DIXIZLAND 
The South of moonlight and magnolias 
in nostalgic memory and romantic 
fiction, but that is not the South of today— 
nor was it ever the South on any grand scale. 

Today's South is something else again: a 
land of exciting change, of political and eco- 
nomic upheaval, of rapid social adjustment, 
and of growing pains. No one knows all this 
better than we southerners, but we occa- 
Sionally need to back away from ourselves 
and take a look at our image. 

We soon will have such an opportunity 
through the publication of a comprehensive 
“overview” of the entire South, compiled and 
Published under the direction of Duke Uni- 
Versity’s Department of Sociology. Last 
Week, a preview of that survey was given at a 

y symposium held on the Duke campus 
for southern businessmen, editors, educa- 
tors, and public officials. Their concern (and 
the symposium title) was “The South in Con- 
tinulty and Change.” 

of the symposium, to no one’s 

Surprise, was agreement that what might be 

Called “the nostalgic South” is on its way 

Out, and that the region is Inevitably moving 

greater correlation and coordination 

With the rest of the United States. In the 

areas of politics and race relations, this 

Movement is accompanied by jarring dislo- 

Cation of old attitudes which have not yet 
Accepted alteration. 

But it is In the economic and educational 
Spheres that the changes and the challenges 
ure most impressive—and most demanding. 

two necessarily go hand in hand, for ad- 
Vancements in each are dependent in large 

upon advancements in the other, 
They meet, or at least they should meet, most 
Productively in the arena of scientific and 
industrial research—and it Is here that the 
South lags behind the rest of the country. 

But the lag is one of resources rather than 
Of resolye, for the South knows what it needs 
And is moving in the right direction. The 

ahead is to step up the pace toward 
Quality education at all levels so that eco- 
nomic progress in turn will come faster. 

Hopefully, all this can be done without 
Completely discarding the socla] values, the 
Cultural heritage, and the amenities of life 
Which have been associated with the Old 
South. This region has much to offer the 
Test of the Nation. 

Dr. Douglas M. Knight, new president of 

University, struck a responsive note 
When he voiced his own appraisal (as a native 
New Englander) of the South: 

‘The things that are best and strongest 
about this region are not fully understood.” 

Our job (in which Dr. Knight and Duke 
University have joined hands) is to foster 
Such an understanding—without apdlogy 
and without delay. 


An Effective Two-Party System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF I0Wa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 


the minority party in Congress 
is certainly no way to make the two- 
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party system work effectively. In the 
two-party system of government, some 
provision of a collision of differing view- 
points must be provided. In this way, 
and in only this way, can the best pos- 
sible legislation evolve. 

However, when the minority party is 
denied an adequate number of staff on 
the committees of Congress, it is being 
denied a basic tool with which to advance 
its stand on issues. Very possibly, this 
could lead to a breakdown of our two- 
party system of government, 

We, the members of the House Repub- 
lican Conference Committee on In- 
creased Minority Staffing, have been 
waging a battle to increase the number 
of committee staff personnel solely re- 
sponsible to the minority for over a year 
and a half with some results. News- 
papers throughout the country have as- 
sisted in editorials and news coverage of 
our activities. 

At this point, I would like to conclude 
in the Recorp two such editorials, one 
from the San Diego Union, May 8, 1964, 
and the other from the Wheeling, W. Va., 
Intelligencer, April 8, 1964. 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, 
Apr. 8, 1964] 
SmLENcING Mrvortry No War To Maxx Two- 
Party SYSTEM WORK EFFECTIVELY 

A resolution into which Congressman FreD 
SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, is trying, without much 
apparent success, to breathe some life calls 
attention to a state of affairs of which the 
general public, It seems safe to say, is not 
aware. 

In the makeup of the 88th Congress there 
are three Democrats to every two Republicans 
in the House and two Democrats for every 
Republican in the Senate. Yet, according 
to Scuwence., who is chairman of the Re- 
publican conference committee on minority 
staffing, professional committee staff mem- 
bers responsible to the majority outnumber 
staffers responsible to the minority 10 to 1 in 
the House and 12 to 1 in the Senate.” 

This is, to be sure, a lopsided arrangement. 
It would be bad enough if it involved nothing 
but patronage. But evidently it goes deeper 
than that. Here's what SCHWENGEL has to 
say on the subject: 

“Today, most of these staff members are 
hired, fired, promoted and assigned work by 
committee chairmen—members of the Demo- 
cratic majority. Naturally, the staff's alle- 
giance is to the majority, so minority projects 
and reports tend to be neglected. When the 
minority membership of committees is de- 
nied research factlities by lack of staff, no 
effective distinction between majority and 
minority positions can be made, and prob- 
Iem-solving legislation is impossible. The 
minority must be an articulate, intelligent 
and vigorous opposition, and at the same 
time must present clear and constructive al- 
ternatives to major proposals,” 

The argument, we think, makes sense. To 
deal with the condition complained of 
ScHWENGEL’s resolution would amend House 
Rules “so as to provide the minority with up 
to 40 percent of the committee staff.” 

If this could be accomplished without in- 
creasing the number of staff employees be- 
yond the point necessary to carry on the 
appropriate work of the committees, 
whether pursuing majority or minority ob- 
jectives, it should make for more effective 
operation of the two-party system in 
Congress. . 


From the San N Union, May 8, 
1964] 


Mutyorrry STAFFING 


A Congressman’s staff is one of his most 
valuable assets. It frequently has all it can 
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do to keep up with the business of his con- 
stituents. Much of the help he should have 
should come from staff personnel assigned to 
his committees. 

There is a current dispute between Repub- 
licans and Democrats in Congress about as- 
signment of such staff el. Repub- 
licans say they are able to get far too little 

Although Democrats outnumber Repub- 
licans 3 to 2 in the House and 2 to 1 in the 
Senate, committee staff members responsible 
to Democrats outnumber those assigned to 
Republicans by 10 to 1 in the House and 12 
to 1 in the Senate. 

GOP leaders have pointed out that when 
minority membership of committees is de- 
nied research facilities by lack of staff, “no 
effective distinction between majority and 
minority positions can be made, and prob- 
lem-solving legislation is impossible.” 

The GOP Conference Committee on Mi- 
nority Staffing is attempting to even up the 
apparent lack of balance. The committee 
makes a crystal-clear point when it charges 
most of staff members assigned to commit- 
tees are “hired, fired, promoted, and as- 
signed work * * * by members of the Demo- 
cratic majority.” As a result, minority re- 
ports and projects often are neglected. 

Minority staffing of an adequate nature is 
essential for the proper operation of the two- 
party system in Congress. The minority 
volce has been stilled too frequently for lack 
of such staffing. 

A current resolution asks that House rules 
be amended to provide the minority with 40 
percent of the committee staff. This is an 
exceptionally fair proposal inasmuch as Re- 
publican received 48 percent of 
the vote in the most recent election. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following speech was delivered at one of 
a number of forums which have been 
sponsored by the Social Science Depart- 
ment of the State University Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute in Delhi, 
N. V. 

It was delivered by Mr. Donald F. 
Pease, assistant to the administrative 
vice president of the United States Steel 
Corp. on the subject of Automation and 
Technological Unemployment: Problem 
or Mirage?“ 

It is of particular interest in our mod- 
ern world of automation: 

ADDRESS OF DONALD F. PEASE 

I am most happy to be here this evening 
and take part in your forum on the Ameri- 
can economy, or, more particularly, on auto- 
mation. This has become a glamorous sub- 
ject, intriguing in many ways, but the essen- 
tial reason for our concern and interst on 
this occasion I take to be, not its spectacular 
splash, but the fact that automation is 
among those things that constitute the very 
core of our economic system of free markets 
or free enterprise—call it what you will. This 
economic core is one of continuaus change, 
dislocation, adaptation, reorganization, and 
the like, for a variety of reasons—all for the 
purpose of providing the American people 
the maximum satisfaction of their material 
desires, that is, their economic objectives. 

It is not that automation, or, generically, 
technological advance, is peculiar to our 
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system. I suppose it can be said that every 
society has had a technology of some sort, 
and certainly every modern society has an 
advancing one, But the productive powers 
of each society are dedicated to its economic 
objectives in somewhat particular ways. 

It seems quite clear that the principal 
economic contrast—clash, perhaps—of your 
generation will be that between capitalism 
and communism, and this is, perhaps, as 
suitable a way as any for me to approach a 
concept of technological advance for your 
consideration. Let us note first the surpris- 
ing gamut of similarities between the Amer- 
ican and Russian economies. The Russians 
have many modern factories and a huge in- 
dustrial complex. They have managers, la- 
bor unions, trade schools; different than ours, 
but they have them. They have carried out, 
on a national scale, a massive program of 
job description and classification leading to 
standard occupational rates, in a manner 
quite consistent, apparently, with American 
industrial engineering practice. The Rus- 
sians made widespread use of incentive 
plans. They have a price system. They 
have even come to recognize that their uni- 
versal, authoritarian control can benefit from 
utilizing in rates of interest; and 
they attend international conventions of 
bankers. 

But there are two things that we have 
and they do not. One of these is unem- 
ployment. A Russian will tell you there is 
no unemployment in a Soviet Socialist Re- 
public as a matter of definition, and this is 
substantially true. They plan—and with 
absolute authority. The second thing we 
haye and they do not is consumer choice. A 
Soviet citizen has many of his wants pro- 
vided for directly through the state budget, 
as is the case with housing. It is really 
much the same with what he buys; the only 
things available are what the Communist 
Party, not he, has decided to have produced. 
No one in Russia will say to Ivan Ivanovitch, 
“You have worked hard. You have earned 
much incentive pay and many bonuses. 
You have made yourself a bundle. Go buy 
a couple of machines and hire some labor 
and make some of the things you think the 
people in your town would like very much 
to have.” > 

No one will say that in Russia, but it is 
the sum and substance of what we say to 
each other, economically speaking, in this 
country. Thus, there will underlie every- 
thing I shall try to say this evening the 
notion that consumer choice, of freedom, 
and producer uncertainty, or risk, go to- 
gether—you cannot have one without the 
other. 

I 


I believe the most essential thing to be 
said about technological unemployment, 
certainly about unemployment due to auto- 
mation, is that it has been exaggerated. Ob- 
serving that constant change is a character- 
istic of the American economy has long since 
become trite; but it is true, nevertheless, 
and the change takes many forms. 

Markets have, of course, moved westward 
with the population, and in many cases this 
has meant that production has had to move. 
Very little steel is now produced in New 
England, for example. This has not meant, 
necessarily, that established steel-producing 
facilities have had to be abandoned; it has 
meant, principally, that the major incre- 
ment of growth has been in the areas of the 
new markets. But it has required, among 
other things, mobility of capital. 

Tastes change. Men wear fewer suspend- 
ers and more belts than they used to. Wom- 
en prefer sheer hose, or, in the summer, just 
suntan. The French vintners are going to 
tempt the British taste from beer to wine. 
We have moved back and forth between 
country and urban living. After some 400 
2 we are thinking about giving up smok- 
ng. 
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Sources of supply change. The discovery 
of gold in California caused quite a scram- 
able, Oilfields went dry in Pennsylvania and 
others were opened in Texas. Uses have 
been developed for aluminum, New sources 
of iron ore have been discovered in Vene- 
zuela, Canada, and elsewhere. 

Products change. One has only to men- 
tion automobiles, jets, computers, freezers, 
television, synthetic fibers, rockets, and atom- 
ic power. 

Manufacturing methods change, Mass 
production is the classic example, I suppose. 
Spray painting also comes to mind. This 
is the particular area of technological change 
and is made up almost entirely of complex 
engineering and scientific adaptation and 
innovation. 

All of these changes, and many others, of 
which technology is only one type, take place 
in efforts to better satisfy consumer demand, 
and each of them causes some increment of 
displacement and requires some measure of 
adaptation among capital, labor, manage- 
ment, and everyone concerned with the pro- 
ductive process. This has, of course, always 
been true in this country. It is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, one of our own matters of defini- 
tion that in a democratic economy, or un- 
der a price system, or in a free market— 
whatever your choice of terms—the factors 
of production must be aggressively mobile— 
just about the opposite of Ivan’s matter of 
definition. 

Now, technological unemployment, and 
so-called “frictional” unemployment of all 
kinds, result from this process of adapta- 
tion by which the economy fulfills the ma- 
terial wants of its members. Fundamentally, 
the process of adaptation is a good thing 
and a healthy thing and not a bad thing. 
When the new conditions have made their 
presence felt, and have been adjusted to, 
things go on as before. Of course, it may 
soon begin all over again, and is going on 
at many locations simultaneously, but in 
each case, the process is essentially one of 
temporary dislocation. This is why econo- 
mists say, In the long run, there is no such 
thing as technological unemployment." I 
am, of course, well aware that this invites 
the famous Keynesian rejoinder that In 
the long run we are all dead.” But the 
matter is much too important to dismiss by 
antics with semantics, 

It would be quite improper to suggest 
that technological displacement does not 
often bring very difficult and sometimes 
agonizing problems of adjustment to the 
people involved. It is one of the paradoxes 
of this difficult area of economics that the 
most serious problem of technological un- 
emplyment, the real hardship, arises, not 
among the employees of employers who 
make technological changes, but among the 
employees of employers who do not, and so 
lose their ability to compete and then, of 
course, their customers. However they arise, 
such hardships can be understandingly and 
successfully dealt with, and this is being 
done every day, and with ever greater effec- 
tiveness. I would like simply to recognize 
this here and come back a bit later to a 
fuller discussion of United States Steel's ap- 
proaches to these problems, 

What is most important, it seems to me, 
is that the genuine concern of many people 
about our problem of unemployment—and 
we do have one in this country—has led 
them to attribute it to technological ad- 
vance, and this is, I believe, quite wrong. 
Technological unemployment simply cannot, 
to repeat, as a matter of definition, be con- 
strued as a fundamental economic problem. 
It is, rather, characteristic of a free economy, 
Some people, nevertheless, seek a remedy for 
unemployment in quieting or otherwise in- 
terfering with our essential and necessarily 
restless economic core. This is why I have 
suggested that technological unemployment 
is being exaggerated. It is not only being 
exaggerated, it is often distorted out of all 
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perspective. Such superficial analysis has 
had one result, many times and many places. 
It has led to attempts, unintentional though 
they may have been, to frustrate the very 
functioning of the economy or a substantial 
segment of it. This is clearly unwise, and 
self-defeating in terms of employment. The 
proper action is to accommodate and hasten 
the adjustment, get it accomplished, not 
impede it. 

Now, just in the interest of an orderly and 
thorough discussion, let me note that there 
is one way in which, theoretically, tech- 
nological unemployment might, for a time, 
be a problem of general concern. There 
could be such a widespread surge of tech- 
nological progress that it might be tempo- 
rarily indigestible. I emphasize “theoret- 
ically” because the possibility is remote. 
Few of these innovations have application 
in more than a limited area. Even if one 
of them has a general usefulness, the process 
of spreading is a slow one. And if invest- 
ment is involved, as it almost always is, the 
difficulty of raising the money will, in most 
cases, be a time-consuming process. 

However, when one narrows the field of 
examination down to industries, or com- 
panies, then, of course, technological un- 
employment can become temporarily dis- 
tressing. In such a case, instead of “fric- 
tional” unemployment, it is referred to 45 
“structural” unemployment. Both terms 
mean that the characteristics of available 
workers—their locations, skills, education, 
training, sex, age, and the like—do not fully 
match the characteristics employers are 
seeking In filling the jobs that are available. 
The difference is one of the num- 
bers involved, the persistence of the condi- 
tion, and so on. 

In any event, we are not experiencing any 
unusual national, widespread surge of tech- 
nological progress at the present time, all 
the headlines notwithstanding. The Council 
of Economic Advisers examined current 
structural unemployment in detail in the 
course of preparing testimony for the Sub- 
committee on Employment and Manpower 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. Their conclusion was that: 

“The answer is clear: The evidence we 
have assembled and the tests we have made 
do not support the thesis that, overall, the 
incidence of structural unemployment has 
increased in importance since we last 
achieved high employment. There may be 
some problems that seem more serious today 
than earlier; but in other areas we have 
probably a 

The Council also concluded that there has 
been no clear-cut acceleration of productiv- 
ity trends. Thus, in their opinion current 
“productivity” improvement is no more than 
that which typically accompanies a period 
of increasing production, reversing the prior 
effects of declining production, and netting 
out to zero in terms of change in trend. 

Another type of unemployment may be rec- 
ognized as cyclical; that is, related to the 
business cycle or, what is much the same, to 
inadequate economic growth. I am one wh? 
believes that the root of cyclical unemploy- 
ment may be found in the obstructions that 
arise in the economy from time to time to 
impede business in its role of maintaining 
existing productive jobs and providing new 
ones. A self-sustaining, productive job 15 
created in no other way than through some- 
one's willingness to risk an investment. And 
this depends, more than on anything else, 
on profit, or its prospect. 

There are other views about what causes 
business cycles and inhibits economic growth. 
All are outside the scope of our discussion 
this evening, but the problem, whatever its 
cause, must be at least mentioned because 
it is related to technological unemployment. 
The relationship is that when general busi- 
ness conditions are good the many adjust- 
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Ments which must be made in response to 
technological and other types of economic 
change can be made quite easily and with 
& minimum of difficulty and hardship. 
Among the people who have made such an 
Observation is Mr. George Meany, president, 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. He told the 
Joint Economic Committee that: 

“If radical technological changes are in- 
troduced slowly, In an economy whose pro- 
duction and employment are increasing 
Tapidly. social and economic dislocations can 
be minimized. 


“Even under such conditions, however, 
there would be numerous human and social 
Problems that would require solutions. 
But solutions to such localized and 
Specific dislocations are manageable in a 
rapidly growing economy.“ 

There is, then, a second paradox, which is 
that the only economic problem involved in 
technological unemployment is that there 
May be concurrent cyclical unemployment. 

is why massive attempts to deal with 
technological unemployment—as though au- 
tomation, if you wish, threatens employment 
generally are, in my opinion, misguided and 
Quite dangerous. 

We come now to the steel industry. 

The trend of shipment per man-hour in 
the steel industry over a period of more than 
20 years is an average annual rate of in- 
Crease of about 2 percent. This is only 
about four-fifths. the industry's estimated 
long-term rate of attrition from retirement 
and death alone, not to mention quits and 

arges. So it seems quite clear that there 
is not, and has not been in many years, a 
8eneral problem of technological unemploy- 
Ment in the steel industry. Even at a con- 
Stant level of output these trends do not 
Produce unemployment. Actually, steel pro- 
@uction has increased over the years. 

But the rate of output per man-hour in- 
Crease has been uneven, sometimes a little, 
or even a loss, sometimes a lot. And, of 
Course, every job that has been eliminated 
did not just happen to be held by someone 

was about to retire anyway. So there 
have been cases of technological displace- 
Ment. People have had to face the prospect 
Of finding a new job and, as I indicated 
Carlier, there are ways of dealing with this 
Problem. 

I presume it would be helpful to you to 
know about United States Steel's approach 
to this kind of situation. While there are 
Some variations in practice followed because 
Of differences in size and location of plants, 

ds of operations, and number of employees 
involved, by and large certain basic proce- 
dures are applied. 

When plans to abandon, discontinue, or re- 
Place certain facilities are developed and, as 
Tar in advance of the actual shutdown as 
Possible, an analysis is made to determine 
the number of employees affected. 

Their service, age, seniority status, and 
ability to perform other work in the plant 
ure determined, Their status with respect 
to pension, severance, and unemployment 
compensation benefits is also determined. 
The job opportunities on replacement fa- 
cilities where involved, are taken into con- 
sideration. 

At this point, the scope of the problem 
is known and the next step is to determine 
What plans can be made to absorb these 
employees. The prospects of placement 
&t the plant concerned are appraised as are 
those at sister plants in the grea or else- 
Where, and those with outside employers in 

area. Estimates are made of which in- 
dividuals, if any, are likely to exercise their 
pension, severance, supplemental unem- 
ployment- benefits, or seniority rights. A 
determination is made of what is the most 
reasonable way to alleviate the resultant dis- 
—ͤ — 
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placement by such measures as utilizing- 


turnover to absorb such employees and limit- 
ing the hiring of new employees where 
feasible, transferring employees to other 
jobs, retraining employees either for new 
jobs on the replacement unit, or providing 
on-the-job training where necessary in cases 
of transfer to other jobs in the plant, cir- 
culating rosters of available employees and 
their skills to other plants in the company 
if prospects of placement exist, and, sim- 
ilarly, contacting other employers in the 
vicinity or the State employment office in 
the area. 

General announcements and notices are 
made at the appropriate time to internation- 
al, district, or local union representatives, to 
the individual employees either personally 
or by letter, and to the general public. 

At the proper time interviews are con- 
ducted with the employees involved to dis- 
cuss their individual status both as to other 
employment prospects and what rights they 
have to pensions, vacations, insurance cov- 
erage, severance pay, SUB, other jobs, and 
so on. The employees decide which of the 
available options they choose to select. 

To the maximum extent practicable the 
arrangements decided upon are put into ef- 
fect following the announcement and ap- 
propriate union representatives are kept in- 
formed as to what is being done and the 
progress being made. 

The degree of success realized through 
these procedures, of course, varies in rela- 
tion to the circumstances surrounding each 
specific case of technological improvement. 
The range is from cases completely suc- 
cessful in alleviating the change, to those 
where there simply is no way within our 
control to obviate the impact upon some of 
the employees involved. 

To return to the economics of the mat- 
ter, if advancing technology has not really 
caused the unemployment in the steel in- 
dustry during recent years, what has? There 
has certainly been a good deal of it. I will 
mention two things as a response to this 
question. The first is a fundamental tend- 
ency of the steel industry which, I believe, 
determines the essential nature of its em- 
ployment problem. The second is a group 
of competitive developments that have re- 
cently n exerting an overriding in- 
fluence. 

The fundamental tendency of the steel in- 
dustry to which I refer is that steel op- 
rations have been quite cyclical. The swings 
between prosperity and recession have been 
about twice as. wide for steel as for the 
economy as a whole. Most products made 
of steel are durable. They can be made 
to last a littie longer, if customers are 
in that frame of mind. When business sub- 
sequently “booms” people rush to buy pre- 
viously deferred houses, automobiles, and 
appliances. Industry invests heavily in 
buildings, machinery, and other facilities. 
Adding to the magnitude of the cyclical 
swings is the tendency of steel fabricators 
and manufacturers of products using steel 
to maintain larger inventories in good times 
to support their higher level of activity and 
smaller ones in poor times. 

These circumstances, coupled with the ef- 
fects of hedge buying because of strike 
threats, make it difficult to identify an em- 
ployment trend in the steel industry. Year- 
to-year changes have usually been cyclical 
in nature and obscure the long-term trend 
rather than illuminate it. One must com- 
pare years that reflect similar levels of busi- 
ness activity. For example, the years 1937 
and 1946 were very similar years of mod- 
erately good business for the steel industry. 
In the latter year employment reflected an 
increase of less than 1 percent. Similarly, 
1942 and 1950 were both quite good steel 
years and the employment increase was about 
1% percent. The years 1952 and 1957 con- 
stitute another such pair. 
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It is also important to note that between 
the years in each of these pairs production 
increased 10 to 20 million tons. Thus, in 
these years increases in productive efficiency 
provided for a growing consumption of steel 
products, not for losses of jobs. As a result, 
it may be said that when business has been 
good the steel industry has employed about 
as many people as it previously did when 
business was good and also about as many as 
it previously did, though fewer, when busi- 
ness has been poor. 

Actually, the level of employment related 
to a particular level of business activity 
tended to increase somewhat during the dec- 
ade of the 1950's. Let me repeat that what 
is considered a good year in the steel indus- 
try today represents much more production 
than a past year considered equally good at 
that time. 

The recent past reflects a number of spe- 
cial and serious problems, the second factor 
in explaining steel unemployment. It is not 
that there is less employment associated 
with a given level of business in the steel 
industry. It is, rather, I believe, that em- 
ployment has been low because steel pro- 
duction has been low as a result of certain 
recent competitive developments—certain 
recent changes in the marketplace. 

The most significant and troublesome of 
these is that foreign producers are shipping 
steel products into this country and selling 
them at prices lower than those they charge 
in their own domestic markets, This is called 
“dumping.” It violates international agree- 
ments but is not easy to.control. America 
is the largest market for steel in the world, 
and it is advantageous to foreign producers 
to dispose of, or dump“ here, tonnage they 
cannot sell at home. An American steel firm 
has no fear of foreign producers if they are 
prevented from indulging in unfair competi- 
tive practices. But the existing situation is 
proving difficult to correct. Various people 
in the steel industry have translated this 
foreign trade problem—increasing imports 
and lower exports—into job losses of up to 
50,000.* 

Another problem has been the recent suc- 
cess of certain competitive materials—alumi- 
num and plastic containers and concrete in 
bridges and buildings, for example. 

In addition, competitive forces within the 
industry have brought about the develop- 
ment of higher strength steels. Also, steel 
for cans is rolled thinner than it used to be. 
The result has been that in many applica- 
tions a given job can be done with a lower 
tonnage of steel than formerly. 

Similarly, many identifiable changes in 
design, style, size, and technique have re- 
sulted in lower tonnages of steel sold. The 
compact car is an example of this. 

Finally, the relative abundance of steel 
recently has permitted customers to shift 
from a policy of building inventories to one 
of decreasing them. 

These are the reasons why the tonnages 
of steel production have fallen below the 
Z- percent increase per year average trend 
that characterized the years between 1940 
and 1957. Every responsible person in the 
industry is determined that history shall 
record this condition as temporary, and a 
great variety of attacks are being made 
on the problems just listed, and on many 
others that have been identified. Last year 
production increased a welcome 11 percent, 
although that left it some 19 percent below 
the prior trend line. Continuation of this 
rate of increase through 2 more years 
would be so unusual as to not merit dis- 
cussion, but it does describe the magnitude 
of the task of overcoming steel's problem of 
regaining the level of the prior trend. How- 
ever, stretching out the period of years to 
5 or 6 presumes a rate of production growth 
that, while high, can, nevertheless, be found 
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between various pairs of years within the 
past 20. Those past surges in produc- 
tion were, as I have indicated, predominant- 
ly cyclical, and do not, of course, reflect the 
overcoming of problems such as those facing 
the industry today. But they did happen. 

Please understand that I am not making 

a forecast. I am, however, expressing every 
confidence that the skills, talents, and abili- 
ties of the steel industry’s management, 
and its employees and their union, are more 
than adequate to discover satisfactory solu- 
tions to these problems—and I do not mean 
just barely satisfactory; I mean satisfactory 
in the sense of aggressive competitive suc- 
cess. 
If my optimism turns out to have been 
perceptive, then the currently receding un- 
employment will be, I suppose, cyclical, and 
the historical relative stability of employ- 
ment at given levels of business on which I 
commented earlier will reassert itself. If I 
am wrong and the unfavorable competitive 
shifts persist, or grow—then a competitive 
adjustment will be unavoidable, and I would 
expect. steel employment to resume, after a 
time, its relatively stable, though cyclical, 
characteristics, but at lower levels, The total 
long-term consumption of steel has been 
increasing. 

Thus, my viewpoint on the more par- 
ticular aspect of the question before your 
forum is the somewhat negative one that 
the unemployment problem which occurs 
in the steel industry is something other 
than technological. 

mt 


The need for collective bargaining with 
respect to technological change will, never- 
theless, continue to arise, as it has in the 
past, on a case-by-case basis. 

The definitions we have in legislation and 
labor agreements seem adequate and appli- 
cable. Collective bargaining deals with rates 
of pay, hours of work, and other conditions 
of employment. In addition, there is, I be- 
lieve, a less formal, but firm, consensus that 
it should be free, and responsible. 

Particular cases of technological displace- 
ment have been handled in the past in the 
manner I have described. It follows from 
what I have said that I see no need for radi- 
cal changes in the future. Significant tech- 
nological improvements are being installed 
in the steel industry, and this will continue 
for a number of years. I know of no reason 
for concluding that the impact will be sud- 
den and vast. Even if it is, however—and 
in some industries it will be, of course—the 
problems can—indeed, it is my conviction 
that they must—be handled by our free in- 
stitutions, including, prominently, collective 

. Iam sure these institutions can, 
and will be, improved. I am equally sure 
that they can prove equal to the strains and 
tensions that may develop. There will be 
no need to panic. 

To this I will add only the suggestion that 
when a party to collective bargaining seeks to 
interfere with, or inhibit, the process of tech- 
nological change, he is in an irre- 

le manner. There is really little or 
no debate over this as a matter of principle. 
But particular situations are something else. 

I have in mind current discussions of a 
shorter workweek, either directly by defini- 
tion or by increasing the overtime penalty 
rate. A shorter workweek is something that 
people can enjoy, if they wish to, in lieu 
of increased compensation. But this is not 
the context in which the shorter workweek 
is being discussed. It is being advanced as 
a way of relieving unemployment, generally, 
even though it is not at all responsive to 
that problem. It would annul the necessary 
mobility of capital and labor and prevent ad- 
justments that should be made. Indeed, it 
would aggravate unemployment, since it in- 
volves substantially increased cost. 

Now we come to the boiling down. I sug- 
gest two things. First, we must continue 
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+ to concern ourselves with the very real prob- 


lems of people who are displaced by tech- 
nological change as it appears from time to 
time and from place to place. Second, we 
must be thoroughly skeptical of those who 
are raising a public alarm about the matter, 
because it looks very much as though they 
are converging on a mirage. 


Statement of Walter W. Heller before 
the Subcommittee on Empleyment and Man- 
power of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, Oct. 28, 1963. 

Statement of George Meany before the 


Joint Economic Committee, 1960, “New 
Views on Automation,” p. 534. 
Statement of Henry J. Wallace, ad- 


ministrative vice president, United States 
Stecl Corp., before the U.S. Tarif! Commis- 
sion, Feb. 20, 1964. 

Also Thomas F. Patton, president, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., “Trimmer Ships and Hardier 
Crews, at a conference sponsored by John 
Carroli University and Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, 1963. 

Also, John P. Roche, president, American 
Iron & Steel Institute, “Steel and the GATT 
Tariff Negotiations." Testimony before the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, Feb. 18, 1964. 


Mr. John R. Herbert, Distinguished Editor 
of the Quincy Patriot Ledger—Cited by 
the Dominican Republic 
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Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I commend the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Quincy, Mass., 
Patriot Ledger on the occasion of his be- 
ing honored by the Dominican Republic 
for his work in helping the press of 
Latin America. 

Mr. Herbert, who is president of the 
Inter-American Press Association Tech- 
nical Center was one of 13 newspaper ex- 
ecutives to receive the Order of Merit of 
Duarte, Sanchez, and Mella, grand offi- 
cial grade. This is the highest award 
that the Dominican Republic can give 
to a civilian who is not the head of a 
state. Presentation of the award was 
made by the ruling Dominican trium- 
verate at the Presidential palace. 

Born in Boston, Mass., the son of Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles J. Herbert, John is 
married to the former Elsa O. Johnson, 
of Quincy, Mass. He has two sons, John 
Alfred and Robert Michael. He is a 1931 
graduate of Boston University and com- 
menced employment with the Quincy Pa- 
triot Ledger during his senior year in col- 
lege. He became city editor in 1933, 
managing editor in 1936, and has been 
editor since 1952. 

He is active in the Inter-American 
Press Association and has received Co- 
lumbia University’s Maria Moors Cabot 
Prize for his work toward advancement 
of friendship and understanding in the 
Americas and IAPA'’s Tom Wallace 
Award for his efforts to promote assist- 
ance to Latin American publications. 
He has been cited by Boston University 
and holds an honorary doctor of journal- 
ism degree from Suffolk University. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF JOHN R. HERBERT 
PRESENT AFFILIATIONS 


1. Director, George W. Prescott Publishing 
Co., Quincy, Mass. 

2. Director and clerk of corporation, 
Quincy Co-operative Bank, Quincy. 

3. President, Research and Information 
Center, Inter-American Press Association, 
New York. 

4. Director, Inter-American Press Associs- 
tion, New York; attended annual meetings 
of Inter-American Press Association in New 
York, 1950; Montevideo, 1951 (only New Eng- 
land delegate present); Chicago, 1952; Mexico 
City, 1953; New Orleans, 1955; IAPA delegate 
to meetings of FIEJ (International Publish- 
ers Association) in Brussels, 1952; Paris, 1953; 
Stockholm, 1954; Zurich, 1955; Berlin, 1956. 

5. Chairman, Massachusetts Newspaper In- 
formation Committee (legislative committee 
for Massachusetts publishers). 

6. Member, Massachusetts Judicial Survey 
Commission, appointed by Governor Herter 
to study reorganization of courts in State. 

7. Member of Jury for International Af- 
fairs for 1955 Pulitzer Prize Awards; reap- 
pointed for 1956 awards. 

8. Chairman, Participants Committee, 
Quincy Patriot Ledger Profit Sharing Trust- 

9. Member, American Society of Newspaper 
Editors: Chairman, nominating committee. 
1949; member, resolutions committee, 1952- 
53; member, advisory committee for the 
Bulletin of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, 1954; member, committee on 
international cooperation, 1955 and 1956. 

10. Member, International Press Institute. 
Attended annual meetings in Paris, 1952; 
London, 1953; member, the American Com- 
mittee for IPI, 1954, 1955, 1956, 

11. Member, Sigma Delta Chi (journalism 
fraternity); member, the Advancement of 
Freedom of Information Committee; mem- 
ber, initiating team of New England Profes- 
sional Chapter. 

12. Member, Kappa Tau Alpha (journalism 
scholastic fraternity). < 

13. Member, Massachusetts 4-H Founda- 

tion. 
14. Member, Boston University School of 
Public Relations Board of Visitors; member. 
Development Committee, School of Public 
Relations; journalism counselor for Boston 
University; presented the first annual award 
by the School of Public Relations Alumni 
Association for “outstanding service to his 
profession and the school;” member of 
alumni president's cabinet, 1953. 

15. Member, New England Society of News- 
paper Editors, 

PAST ACTIVITIES 

1. Accredited correspondent for Big Four 
Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, July 1955- 

2. Member, Technical Progress Committee. 
Associated Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion, 1955. 

3. Member, Associated Press Continuing 
Study Committee for New England. 

4. Chairman, committee to establish new 
journalism division at Boston University. 

5. Member, Journalism Accrediting Com- 
mittee for Columbia University, 1948. 

6. Member, Managing Editors Seminar, 
American Press Institute, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 

7. Member, Foreign Affairs Seminar, Co- 
lumbia University, 1950. 

8. Lecturer, American Press Institute, Co- 
lumbla University, 1949-54. 

9. Member, the American Assembly, Co- 
lumbia University, 1956. 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
Present affiliations 

1. Director, Quincy YMCA; member, fi- 
nance and building committee for new 
YMCA, 

2. Director, Quincy Child Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 

3. Director and member, Executive Com- 
mittee of Quincy Chamber of Commerce: 
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Member, committee handling the disposition 
of the Squantum Naval Air Station property. 

4. Member, Quincy Rotary Club (past 
President). 

5. Troop committeeman, Boy Scouts of 
America, Troop 9. 

6. Member, Quincy Neighborhood Club. 

7. Member, Squantum Community Asso- 
Clation. 

8. Member, Sumner Men's Club, First 
Church of Squantum. 

9. Member, Squantum PTA. 

Past activities 

1. Chairman, Christmas carol promenade, 
1946. 

2. Member, Quincy Salvage Committee 
Wartime trustee. 

3. Honorary member, Thousand Hour Club 
(civil defense organization) . 

4. Member, 20th Anniversary Committee 
for Esplanade concerts. 

5. Chairman, Boston Harbor Antipollu- 
tion Committee. 

6. Member, Press Committee, Greater Bos- 
ton Community Survey. 2 

7. Boston University alumni director. 

8. Chairman, Quincy Community Chest 
Publicity Committee. 

9. Chairman, Quincy Municipal Airport 

on. 

10. Member, Campaign Committee for new 

YMCA building fund. 
HISTORICAL OR MARINE SOCIETIES 


Present affiliations 
a Member, Naval Historical Foundation, 


2. Member, Quincy Historical Society. 

3. Member, Essex Institute, Salem. 

4. Friend of Peabody Museum, Salem. 

5. Member, Peabody Museum Marine Asso- 

6. Member, Marine Historical Society of 
Mystic, Conn. 

7. Member, Steamship Historical Society. 

8. Member, Bostonian Society. 

9. Member, Editorial Advisory Board of 
“The American Neptune” (nautical research 
Magazine). 

10, Member, Propeller Club—Port of Ma- 
Tine Scribes, 

11, Member, U.S. Naval Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. h 

12. Member, Aero Club of New England. 


WHAM Nike Concern Over Reductions 
in Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cently ordered reductions in window 
Services and parcel post delivery by the 

Office Department have been met 
by widespread and warranted public re- 
Sentment. The people of this Nation are 
Properly protesting paying more for mail 
Service and getting less in return. 

Last week I directed to my constituents 
an open criticism of these postal service 
Cutbacks. I said that I could find no 
evidence that the economy claimed for 

ese actions would come close to offset- 
ting the horrible hardship imposed on 
the mail-using public and the further de- 
terioration of working conditions for our 
dedicated postal workers. 


Apparently, because it shares my be- 
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lief that the public deserves better treat- 
ment from the Post Office Department, 
radio station WHAM in my home com- 
munity of Rochester, N.Y., has broadcast 
an editorial comment to alert its listeners 
to this sad situation. News Director 
Richard M. Tobias who prepared and 
presented this “comment” has kindly 
provided me with a copy of his script. 
I take pleasure in sharing it with my 
colleagues in the House: 
[Broadcast on Wednesday, May 13, 1964 
CoMMENT 
(By Dick Tobias, news director, 
a Rochester, N.Y.) 

Back in the days when Congressman 
Frank Horton was just a boy, a popular 
American expression had it that “What this 
country needs is a good 5-cent cigar.” 

Mr. Horton grew up to be a U.S. Congress- 
man and took with him to Washington cer- 
tain memories of that one-time popular ex- 
pression. 

Today; in an era of inflation and cigarette 
unpopularity, Mr. Horton has changed the 
wordage somewhat but has raised a much 
more interesting and vital demand on Amer- 
ica’s needs. 

He says now. What this country needs is 
a good 5-cent stamp.” 

Congressman Horron notes that the U.S. 
Post Office has become the most recent player 
in what he calls the national game of Let's 
Pretend Economy.” 

The rules of the game are never certain, 
never established in black and white, but 
they have to do with attempting to convince 
American taxpayers that vast sums of money 
can be, and are, being saved. 

Congressman Horron says the Post Office 
is eliminating essential service to the great 
disadvantage of the postal patron. 

In all post offices of respectable size there 
will no longer exist window service on Sat- 
urday afternoons and all day Sunday. And 
Saturday morning service will be cut, in 
many post offices, to one window for all 
stamp and parcel post service. 

And, in other alleged economy move, par- 
cel post delivery service has been reduced, 
in many areas, to a 5-day week, 

Added to this, as noted by Congressman 
Horton, Is a certain confusion about alleged 
economy move. The Post Office says a suffi- 
cient number of workers will be employed 
at all times to assure the best possible 
service. Yet another announcement says 10,- 
000 postal positions are being removed from 
the Federal payroll. 

Now it goes without saying that there is 
quite probably no more dedicated a group 
of people in the Government than the postal 
workers of America, For far too long they 
have suffered long hours, pathetic pay, and 
public abuse. 

An economy move in the redtape and red 
ink of the U.S. postal system is most as- 
suredly not in our best interests if it is 
predicated on the simplicity of slashing jobs. 

As Congressman Horron points out in his 
communication on postal service, some 40 
regular employee position have been lost in 
the Rochester Post Office alone. 

Whether or not this has saved Americans 
any money is an impossible question to 
answer, but certainly it has affected the ef- 
ficiency of a most dedicated service. 

For Americans have seen the price of post- 
age increase monumentally, yet we read and 
hear of a continuing and overpowering defi- 
cit within the Post Office Department. 

We note with financial horror the costly 
issuance of one new stamp after an- 
other * * * scores of them each year repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
engraving and design costs, yet learn that 
men must lose their jobs, and we must 
lose service because a postal economy move 
is underway. 
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Congressman Horton says he knows from 
personal investigation that the net effect of 
these alleged economies is poorer service. 
He says postal records prove that delays are 
mounting and employment conditions are 
deteriorating. 

Apparently he is quite correct. 

On Monday of this week I dispatched by 
first-class mail a letter to far-off Dansville, 
fully 50 miles aways. On Tuesday it was 
promptly delivered to my home, right back 
where it started from. 

If this is economy we want no more of 
it * * * what we need is a decent salary for 
postal people coupled with acceptable work- 
ing conditions and a vast improvement of 
service. 

The fault quite clearly is not with the 
postman * * * his troubles are compounded 
enough, what with dogs and poor handwrit- 
ing * * the trouble lies in W. 
where false economy is a product spoon-fed 
to an America starving for the right to a 
decent mail service. 

At least with the Pony Express the only 
much more vicious enemy * * redtape. 
much more vicious enemy * * * red tape. 


A Tribute to the Science Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my great pleasure recently to visit 
here in the Capitol with two young 
ladies from Pampa High School in Pam- 
pa, Tex., who had been chosen to repre- 
sent our Texas Panhandle region at the 
National Science Fair held May 6-9 in 
Baltimore. 

No one could help but be impressed by 
the scholarly attainments of these young 
ladies, by the obyious high quality of 
instruction in science which had enabled 
them to attain such distinction, and by 
their enthusiastic interest in pursuing 
future careers in science. 

The two girls are Miss Cynthia Ann 
Plaster, 17-year-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John N. Plaster, and Miss Avril 
Doucette, 16-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. P. Doucette, of Pampa. It 
was a special treat for me to be able to 
visit with these young ladies because 
they are both from my hometown. 

Cynthia Ann and Avril won trips to 
the National Science Fair by having been 
named winners in the seventh Texas 
Panhandle Science Fair held earlier this 
year in Amarillo. For Cynthia Ann, this 
year’s trip to Baltimore was her second 
in 2 years to the National Science Fair, 
she having again won one of the two top 
places in the regional fair. Avril’s trip 
to the national event was her first, and 
she was honored by being awarded a 
fourth prize in the botanical sciences 
section. 

On their brief trip to Washington, the 
two girls were accompanied by Mr. C. C. 
Dugger of the faculty of Amarillo Col- 
lege, which conducts the regional science 
fair in Amarillo; by Mr. Wendell Wat- 
son, a teacher at Pampa High School; 
and by Air Force Sgt. Leo Warden, 
a photographer now assigned to duty in 
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Washington and formerly assigned to 
Amarillo Air Force Base. Sergeant War- 
den, a most thoughtful young man, had 
met the Panhandle group in Baltimore 
and made arrangements for them to visit 
Washington during a lull in proceed- 
ings at the Science Fair. Thanks to his 
interest, I was able to meet the group. 

Because of meetings in Baltimore, Mrs. 
Elaine Ledbetter, of Skellytown, Tex., 
also a teacher at Pampa High School, 
was not able to come with the others to 
Washington. She is nationally recog- 
nized for her energetic work as a member 
of the Science Fair Council, the 21-mem- 
ber panel which has given direction to 
the development of science fair activity 
in the United States. 

The complexity of the projects sub- 
mitted by high school students who com- 
pete in the science fairs would do credit 
to students ona much higher scholastic 
level. Only a person himself skilled in 
scientific matters would be capable of 
understanding and evaluating the worth 
of many of the ambitious projects under- 
taken by the high school sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors who participate in 
science fairs. For example, Avril Dou- 
cette’s project was titled, “Texas Pan- 
handle Soil Algae as Antibiotics.” Cyn- 
thia Ann Plaster called her project, 
“Inhibition by Antihistamines and Anal- 
gesics of E. Coli.” 

The science fairs in this country are 
coordinated by Science Service, a non- 
profit institution for the popularization 
of science, which has a most important 
objective the furtherance of scientific 
interest among the Nation’s young peo- 
ple. At the first National Science Fair 

in 1950, 30 young people participated 
from 13 areas. At Baltimore this month, 
420 high school students from 222 areas 
took part—including the winners from 
national fairs held in Japan and Sweden. 

Mr. Joseph H. Kraus of Washington, 
coordinator for Science Service of the 
National Science Fairs since they were 
first begun, said that one followup study 
made of science fair finalists indicated 
that more than 90 percent continued 
their educations at the university level 
and that more than half had gone on to 
obtain doctorates in science. A new 
study is being made. 

Having been able to observe personally 
the great worth of the science fair pro- 
gram, I wish to congratulate all of those 
who have had a part in this most worth- 
while activity—the Science Service, the 
sponsors of the regional and national 
science fairs, the school teachers who 
have taken such an important direct in- 
terest in the program, and the high 
school students themselves. 


Cattlemen Suffer as Meat Imports Climb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J, GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the gravest threats to the cattle industry 
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of the United States, and especially to 

the very important cattle industry in the 

State of Florida, are the ever mounting 

imports of beef from foreign countries. 
The Orlando Sentinel, the principal 

newspaper in my 11th Congressional Dis- 

trict and in central Florida, printed a 

very revealing article about this situa- 

tion in their May 13 edition. The article 
had appeared previously in the Wall 

Street Journal. 

I think it worthy of attention by every 

House Member. 

Wats Customers Enjoy Low PRICES 
CATTLEMEN SUFFER AS MEAT IMPORTS 
CLIMB 
Beef-eating Americans are feasting on the 

lowest priced steaks and roasts in 6 years 

but the meat counter bargains are only 
prompting howls of anguish back on the 
ranch. 


Contrary to Government predictions that 
beef prices would rise about 10 percent this 
spring and offer some relief to profit-squeezed 
cattlemen, packers now are paying an aver- 
age of $20.50 a hundredweight—2.25 below 
last year and the lowest level in 7 years. 
What's more, heavy meat imports and grow- 
ing domestic cattle herds make it unlikely 
that the hearlded price pickup will develop 
anytime soon, if at all. 

While good news to consumers, the pros- 
pect of continuing beef bargains spells only 
more financial troubles for beleaguered cat- 
tlemen. Some already have been forced out 
of business and others figure to fall by the 
wayside if prices don't improve. “I'm 
liquidating the cattle now in our pens, and 
when they’re gone I'll be closing down if 
prices haven't improved,” asserts Sid E. 
Moller, president of Union Feed Yards, 
Blythe, Calif. No small operator, Moller last 
year fattened some 100,000 cattle for Los 
Angeles slaughterhouses, He figures that for 
him to remain in business prices would have 
to rise about 84 a hundredweight. 

To help ease themselves out of the red, 
Moller and other cattlemen are discarding 
their long aversion to Federal aid and are 
asking Congress for a lift. Almost univer- 
sally, they blame low-cost imported beef for 
their problems, and they’re demanding that 


Uncle Sam slap mandatory quotas on such 


imports. Specifically, the rangemen want 
future imports held to 7.5 percent of average 
domestic slaughter over the last 5 years; this 
would mean import limitations of around 800 
million pounds annually, a stiff 26 percent 
cutback from 1963’s record 1.1 billion pounds, 
The cattlemen have taken their case to the 
US. Tariff Commission and its findings are 
expected to be turned over to the Senate 
Finance Committee for action in June. 

But there's far from unanimous agree- 
ment on the reason why cattle prices have 
skidded more than 33 percent in the past 
18 months. Agriculture Department officials 
argue imports are only a minor factor in the 
price decline, and the agency is dead set 
against imposition of import quotas on for- 
eign beef. It maintains the quotas are un- 
needed, too, because Australia and New Zea- 
land, the biggest shippers of foreign beef to 
the United States, already have voluntarily 
agreed to cut back shipments to the United 
States this year by 27 percent. 

Instead, Agriculture Secretary Freeman at- 
tributes the weak cattle market to growing 
domestic herds. On January 1, U.S. ranches 
and feedlots were bulging with a record 106.2 
million cattle, a gain of 2.6 percent from the 
year before. The herd may well grow again 
this year, despite a climbing slaughter rate at 
packinghouses, because ranchers and feeders 
have said they expect this spring's calf crop 
to be about a million head bigger than last 
year’s record. 

The Agriculture Department calculates 
that heavy domestic supplies of beef ac- 
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counted for $3 of the $3.70 drop in cattle 
prices in 1963. Increased supplies of poultry 
and pork brought on 20 cents of the drop, 
and rising beef imports were responsible for 
the rest of the decline, the farm agency says. 

Some meatpackers side with the Agricul- 
ture Department on the question of imports. 
Marvin T. Gibson, senior vice president of 
International Packers, Ltd., Chicago, charges 
imports have climbed because "U.S. cattle- 
men have abandoned the hotdog and ham- 
burger market“ in favor of the higher priced 
steak and roast market. He says the supply 
of better grade beef has doubled in the last 
10 years while that of cheaper grades has 
failed to meet demand. The imports that 
have been reviled and maligned by cattle- 
men’s associations and subjected to strong 
attack by the Congressmen who stand for 
elections in November have just filled the 
gap” needed to keep the lower grades of meat 
in the same supply as 1954, he declares. 

But cattlemen generally remain uncon- 
vinced and they are determined to put a lid 
on the imports. They are pressuring Presi- 
dent Johnson—a part-time rancher himself— 
to reject the Agriculture Department view 
and throw his support behind the quotas. 
The cattlemen’s bid could eventually pose a 
sticky political problem for the President 
since the Republican Party’s Agriculture 
Committee and possible GOP Presidential 
Rival Gotpwarer have come from the quotas. 

In a “what comes first—the chicken or the 
egg” sort of argument, the ranchers take is- 
sue with the Agriculture Department's posi- 
tion on meat imports. Ralph W. Cellon, a 
Gainesville, Fla., cattle raiser, concedes the 
growing U.S. herds are a problem but says 
imports are much to blame. “Due to low- 
cost imported meat, packers can’t afford to 
bid for cows and bulls culled from American 
herds,” he reasons. “That means these ani- 
mals go back to the range to produce more 
calves or into feedlots to add to the surplus 
of cattle on feed.” He says a year ago pack- 
ers were buying about 600 culls from Florida 
herds each week “but now they’re not buying 
any. 

Further, ranchers say some of these culled 
animals that would normally go to market 
are being bought by farmers turning to cat- 
tle because of Government planting restric- 
tions on crops. “In Oklahoma alone, about 
12 million acres of cropland, mostly cotton 
and wheat acreage, have been converted to 
cattle pasture over the last 25 years,” says 
William F. Brannan, Maretta, Okla., rancher 
and president of the Oklahoma Cattlemen's 
Association. “About half of the record 4 
million cattle in the State on January 1 were 
on small farms with fewer than 100 head 
each.“ 

Until recently the brunt of the low cattle 
prices fell on the commercial lots and corn 
belt farms which fatten range animals for 
market. But now those who raise young 
steers and sell them later for fattening are 
being hard hit. Prices of those so-called 
feeder cattle now stand at an average of 
$19.75 a hundredweight, down 14 percent 
from a month ago and 24 percent from a year 


ago. 

“Nearly all feeders, whether farmers or 
commercial lots, lost money in 1963, and even 
with the prospect of reduced imports, this 
year could be as bad.“ says Edwin Dubbert, a 
Laurens, Iowa, farmer and president of the 
National Livestock Feeders Association. 
“Some cattle producers are at the point they 
can't get any more bank credit.“ 

“Losses to cattlemen in Colorado in the 
last 13 months have totaled about $40 mil- 
lion,” claims Robert Johnson, Fowler, Colo., 
banker and rancher. 

Caught by the price nosedive are thou- 
sands of investors, including numerous 
movie stars and oil companies, who were 
lured Into the cattle business by the prospect 
of capital Our customers averaged 
losses of $30 to $50 a head in mid-1963, and 
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even with lower prices being paid for re- 
Placement cattle off the range they're still 
losing $10 to $15 a head on animals in the 
lots now,” reports Earl Brookover, operator 
Of a feedlot at Garden City, Kans. 

Rather than absorb such losses, some 
Tanchers are simply going out of business. 
George E. Light, Jr., a Cotulla, Tex., rancher 
Whose family has been raising cattle for 146 
Years, recently completed liquidating his 
half interest in a 10,000-head herd he owned 
in partnership with his son. “If you want 
to stay in agriculture,” he grumbles, “you'd 
better go to some other country to raise 
Cattle, or else grow something here you can 
get a subsidy on.” Ranchers complain they 
Can't compete on an equal basis with the 

expenses for foreign beef producers who 
Often get subsidies from their governments 
and frequently enjoy lower taxes. 

Rancher Cushman S. Radebaugh, in Or- 
lando, Fla., says, “It costs us a minimum of 
about $50 to raise an 8-month-old calf, 
While an Australian rancher can raise a 
2-year-old steer for $6.50. Taxes and land 
Costs are big problems. I've been chased out 
Of two ranching locations in the past 9 years, 
first by a missile base and then by a housing 
development. Similar conditions are steadily 
Taising the cost of farmland all over the 
country.” 

Such cost disparity is also influencing a 
few ranchers to compete with foreign beef 
Producers on their own grounds. N. V. 

er, Jr., a Lake Village, Ark. rancher, 
reports he's shopping for a cattle ranch in 
Central America. “I was told in Guatemala 
that you can raise a 2-year-old steer there 
for $5.25. There's just no place in the United 
States where you can approach that kind of 
Cost,” he says, Mr. Bunker has cut his 
Arkansas herd to 200 head from 2,000 over 
the last 2 years and switched 5,000 acres of 
Pasture into soybeans. 
“Due to subsidies paid U.S. farmers and 
a rancher in Mexico can buy U.S.- 
Brown grain sorghum for as much as 90 
Cents a bushel under the prices I pay,” com- 
Plains Doyle McAdams, Huntsville, Tex, 
rancher. Then the Mexicans turn around 
and sell their meat in Texas at prices under 
for U.S. beef.“ Agriculture Depart- 
ment figures show that U.S. exports of sor- 
Bhum to Mexico last year were about 24 
the total 2 years earlier. 


TVA Expansion Brings Widening Stream 
of Benefits to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial captioned “TVA's Expansion 
es Profits in Many Places,” the Nash- 
Ville Tennessean comments perceptively 
on the radiating nature of the great eco- 
Nomic benefits which are coming on in- 
creasing scale from this great regional 
development program. I feel that this 
editorial is of interest to many Members 
of this body, and request unanimous con- 
Sent to include it in the Appendix of the 
ECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
TVA's Expansion RAISES PROFITS IN MANY 
PLACES 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has an- 
d that a total of $19 billion will be 
Spent in the Valley during the next 20 to 30 
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years for construction, distribution and con- 
sumer facilities. 

Of this TVA itself will spend $7 billion for 
purchase and construction of needed facil- 
ities to complete the 50-million kilowatt sys- 
tem planned by the end of that period. 
Distributors of TVA power will spend an 
additional $4 billion to maintain and expand 
their facilities. 

The largest expenditure, however—and the 
most meaningful from the standpoint of the 
overall economy—will be made by the con- 
sumers of TVA power. TVA board Chairman 
Aubrey Wagner says these consumers will 
spend $8 billion for appliances and equip- 
ment to use the electricity. 

This is money that will be spent in many 
parts of the Nation, and it will support fac- 
tories, create jobs and furnish tax revenues 
for many parts of the Nation. 

The $8 billion to be pumped into the Na- 
tion's economy by TVA’s customers is more 
than three-fourths as much as the Presi- 
dent's tax cut for 1 year—and the effect of 
the tax cut on the economy is being demon- 
strated now by the rise in prosperity. 

The spending by TVA’s customers, of 
course, will occur over a period of years, but 
its cumulative effect on the economy should 
be tremendous. 

In addition to these expenditures, the 
development of private industry along the 
TVA streams is expected to continue at a 
rapid pace for the next several years. Pri- 
vate industry, attracted by convenient water 
transportation facilities, has already invested 
81 billion along the waterfront, providing 
not only jobs for people in the valley but 
products and profits for consumers and in- 
vestors in other parts of the country. 

These are beneficial effects of TVA which 
are seldom considered by TVA’s critics in 
other parts of the Nation—such as Senator 


Banxr Go.pwater—when they are calling for 


the dismemberment of TVA or advocating its 
sale for 81. 

Some of these critics undoubtedly will 
profit greatly from the sales of appliances 
and other items to the people of the valley— 
sales that could not be made except for the 
availability of reasonably priced electric 
power. 

It is difficult to understand such opposi- 
tion to TVA from those who should support 
it, for it is unlikely that private power will 
ever be able to add such stimulation to the 
Nation's general economy, Just recently a 
large Eastern power company planned such 
an important expansion that the president 
of the company felt compelled to make the 
announcement at the White House so he 
could point out to President Johnson the 
company’s interest in the economy. 

This expansion, however, amounted to 
only $1 billion over a period of several years, 
a small fraction of the expansion planned by 
TVA. Many of TVA's harshest critics don’t 
seem to realize that to destroy the agency 
would be to cut the jugular vein that has 
provided the vital lifeblood to a region. 


— Jaycees Young Farmer Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, our Nation was recently re- 
minded of the great contribution Amer- 
ica’s agriculture makes to this country 
and the world’s consumer through the 
US. Junior Chamber of Commerce out- 
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standing young farmer program held in 
Madison, Wis. 


Through the efforts of the Madison, 
Wis., Jaycees 45 successful individual 
farming stories were emphasized in the 
story of efficiency and freedom in agri- 
culture. I had the privilege to attend 
part of the session where I participated 
in an agricultural seminar. Those who 
have little faith in agriculture and the 
people involved in farming just have not 
met the young men and women who suc- 


cessfully provide food and fiber for 
America. 


It is most fitting that we commend 
those individuals and organizations re- 
sponsible for conducting a worthy pro- 
gram like this, and honor the 45 farmers 
selected as the outstanding young farmer 
in their respective States: 

Alabama: Gene Wiggins, Route 5, Anda- 
lusia. 7 

Alaska: Not participating. 

Arizona: Alfred Warren Austin, Route 1. 
Post Office Box 78, Lomalita Farms, Tolles. 

Arkansas: James L. Staton, Route 1, De 
Witt. 

California: Dale Shannon Harris, Route 1, 
Post Office Box 720, Arvin. 

Colorado: Robert L. Stieben, Route 2, Post 
Office Box 132, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut: Emil A. Mulnite, 200 Miller 
Road, Broad Brook. 

Delaware: Laurence E. Jestice, Route 1, 
Post Office Box 230, Laurel. 

District of Columbia: Not participating. 

Florida: Gerald F. Gamble, Route 4, Live 
Oak, 

Georgia: James M. Blitch, Route 4, States- 


Box 308, Pahala, 

Idaho: Gene Brumbaugh, Route 2, Cald- 
well, 

Illinois: Fred A. Lagerhausen, Shumway. 

eee 1 Marvin Dillman, Route 1, Twelve 
Mile. 

Iowa: Ernest E. Thomas, Waukee. 

Kansas: William G. Amstein, Jr., Route 3, 
Clifton. 

Kentucky: Harvey Clendining, Jr., Route 
4, Franklin, 

Louisiana: Donald Lee Tucker, Route 2, 


Zachary. 
George L. Humphrey, Poland 


Maine: 
Spring. 

Maryland: Kenneth E. Burrier, Route 2, 
Union Bridge. 

Massachusetts: Not participating. 

Michigan: John Paul Jackson, 7442 Carl- 


Mississippi; Willlam E. Crenshaw, Route 1, 
Post Office Box 250, Winona. 

Missourl: Paul R. Neitzert, Route 3, Se- 
dalla. 

Montana: Marvin R. Costello, Route 2, 
Stevensville. $ 


Nevada: Not participating. 

New Hampshire: Leonard Gould, Jr, Route 
1, Colebrook. 

New Jersey: Not participating. 

New Mexico: Weldon McKinley, Post Of- 
fice Box 277, Los Lunas. 

New York: Stanley Gurda, Route 1, Pine 
Island. 

North Carolina: Pink Francis, Route 3, 
Waynesville. 

North Dakota: Steve B. Reimers, Carring- 
ton. 

Ohio: Herman M. Brubaker, Route 3, West 
Alexandria. 

Oklahoma: Billy Ray Gowdy, Boise City. 

Oregon: James Lee Kessler, Route 2, Post 
Office Box 216, Milton-Freewater. 


Four national winners. 
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Pennsylvania: William P. Moore, Chatham. 

Rhode Island: Roland E. Burroughs, Hope 
Avenue, Post Office Box 53, Hope. 

South Carolina: Sam E. McGregor, Route 
2, Hopkins. 

South Dakota: Larry Hutchinson, White 
River. 

Tennessee: James R. Hill, Route 6, Hum- 
boldt. 

Texas: Bill Lane, Comanche. 

Utah: Not participating. 

Vermont: George B. Rogers, Pawlet. 

Virginia: John Henry McDevitt III. Route 
2, Culpeper. 

Washington: Kenneth R. McMurray, Post 
Office Box 317, Pullman. 

West Virginia: Philip E. Harner, Route 3, 
Post Office Box 61, Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: Orlo W. Koerth, Route 2, Bril- 
lion. 

Wyoming: J. D. Hackleman, Riverview 
Route, Riverton. 


Mr. Speaker, also I wish to include in 
my remarks an editorial from the Wis- 
consin State Journal, April 13, 1964, as 
well as a letter to the editor of that paper 
submitted by Robb Madgett, public af- 
fairs director, U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

From the Wisconsin State Journal, Apr. 18, 
1964 
Monxim MAaArL—COMPLIMENTS TO MADISON 
From NATIONAL JAYCEES 


Sms: On behalf of the U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, I would like to com- 
mend your fine newspaper for the out- 
standing performance and coverage given 
the now completed eighth annual Outstand- 
ing Young Farmer banquet. 

Your farm editor, Robert Bjorklund, has 
provided our organization's program with its 
best newspaper coverage. He is to be com- 
mended, and we greatly respect his judg- 
ment, newspaper sense, and writing ability. 

I wish also to take this opportunity to pat 
the Madison Junior Chamber of Commerce 
on the back for its outstanding team effort 
in making this program the best in its his- 
tory. It is obvious to us at the national 
headquarters to see why this chapter has 
established such an outstanding record dur- 
ing its past administration. I wish to com- 
mend its president, Jack Johnson, and its 
most able board of directors, 

Madison, Wis., is fortunate to have indi- 
viduals in its midst such as B. D. Craig, of 
Oscar Mayer & Co., and Ben Prohaska, of 
Straus Printing Co. Had it not been for the 
unselfish and untiring efforts on their part, 
this program could not have encompassed as 
much of the city of Madison and the State of 
Wisconsin as it did. 

We wish also to thank the Wisconsin 
LP-Gas Association, members of the national 
cosponsor, LP-Gas Market Development 
Council, for their efforts in behalf of this 
program, 

We, from Tulsa, Okla., have learned that 
Madison is a fine city and its people are 
friendly; our wishes are to someday return in 
a less official capacity. Again, I say thank 
you. It has been a sincere pleasure for the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce to have 
the opportunity to be shown true hospitality 
by one of its finest chapters in Amèrica. — 
Robb Madgett, public affairs director, US, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


{From the Wisconsin State Journal, Apr. 13, 
1964} 
AMERICA'S Best ARE HeERE—WELCOME TO 
OUTSTANDING FARMERS 

A new generation of the Nation's agricul- 
ture is in Madison today to have its say and 
to collect the Nation’s highest honor as farm- 
ers and ranchers. 

And we're proud to have these men with 
us. 


Four national winners. 
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The National Outstanding Young Farmer 
program of the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce (JCC) is the one event that 
focuses on the national farm success story 
as it should be told. 

If for no other reason, it will be reward- 
ing to have these 45 young men—all under 
the age of 36—gathered here to get across the 
idea that there can be a better understanding 
between those who farm the land and those 
whose lives are urban oriented. 

Farming has changed so much that its 
methods bear little resemblence to the man- 
ner that the fathers of these select 45 made 
their mark on the land. But the human 
part of agriculture has not changed, while 
weather and markets varied, from the pio- 
neers who built this agricultural business— 
the ranking business of America and the 
world. d 

We hope 1,000 people join in the national 
banquet to honor the top young farmers of 
the Nation so that the full story of agricul- 
tural achievement can be recognized. 


Baker Case Questions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Minne- 
sota editors, like a lot of the rest of us, 
are having trouble understanding the at- 
titude of the Senate leadership in closing 
up shop on the Bobby Baker case with all 
the unanswered questions. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include these editorials 
from the Mankato Free Press and the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press in the Recorp. 

The editorials follow: 

From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
May 16, 1964] 
BAKER CASE QUESTIONS 

Many unanswered questions continue to 
hang over the political and financial activ- 
ities of Bobby Baker, former secretary to the 
Democratic majority in the Senate. The 
latest Republican efforts to dig deeper into 
these matters were rejected by a party-line 
vote in which 42 Democratic Senators lined 
up against 24 Republicans and 9 Democrats 
to block a widening of the official investiga- 
tion. 

Partisan political considerations on both 
sides are undoubtedly involved. However, 
the public interest should be paramount in 
affairs touching so closely on the integrity 
of the Senate as a body and on its individual 
members. Whether or not this interest was 
best served by the majority action tabling 
Senator Wru1ams’ resolution is at least 
doubtful. 

Wurms is the Delaware Republican 
whose insistence last fall on looking into the 
Baker record brought about Baker's resigna- 
tion and the Senate Rules Committee in- 
vestigation which recently came to an end 
amid GOP charges of “whitewash.” This 
week WILLIAMS sought to extend and broaden 
the probe specifically to include connections 
of Members of the Senate with Baker activ- 
ities. The Rules Committee has limited its 
probing to Senate employees and other non- 
members of the Senate. 

In opposing the new Williams proposal, 
Democratic Leader MIKE MANsFIELD termed 
it a shotgun approach and demanded that 
WILLIAMS name any individual Senators ac- 
cused of unethical conduct. 

Whatever the technical merits of this argu- 
ment, what many members of the public will 
see in the Senate's rejection of the Williams 
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proposal is an indication of more interest in 
closing the books on the Baker case than in 
exploring its depths to the fullest. Assum- 
ing that all Senators are innocent of any 
objectionable conduct, a further probe, prop- 
erly conducted, should injure no one un- 
justly. As matters now stand, however. 
charges inevitably will continue that un- 
savory matters are being swept under the rug- 

There is an old rule in politics—not al- 
ways followed—that the best way of dealing 
with accusations in such cases is to bring 
out all the facts and let the chips fall where 
they may. The Senate leadership has not 
done this in the Baker case. 


From the Mankato Free Press, May 15, 1964] 
TRE BAKER CASE 


It appears almost a cinch that full ex- 
posure of what has become known as the 
Bobby Baker case will never take place, It 
is obyious, on the face of it, however, that it 
would be difficult for a man who never re- 
ceived more than $19,600 a year in salary to 
build up a fortune estimated at more than 
$2 million, as Baker did while in the employ 
of the U.S. Senate. Therefore a complete 
investigation is in order. 

If Baker's activities hadn't taken place 
while he was working for the U.S. Senate, 
where the salaries are paid for by the Ameri- 
can people, the mystery surrounding his 
activities wouldn't be so important. But he 
apparently had close relationships with peo- 
ple in high office and his activities may have 
Maree officials in vital and critical posi- 

ons. 

For this reason alone, it should be in the 
interest of everybody whose record and 
reputation in any way might have been 
touched by Baker, to insist on a thorough 
investigation and revelation of the facts. 
There will be hints throughout the coming 
months that the Bakers scandal, if divulged 
in all its details, could well rock the founda- 
tions of the National Government. Whether 
the charges have substance or could be easily 
disproved, it is equally important in either 
case that the facts be laid before the people. 

This is not merely a political matter. It is 
something that could well affect the U.S. 
Government. Nobody has a right to hide the 
truths from the public. 


Pay Your Debts—A Sermon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a group of Congressmen and their fam- 
ilies went over to the U.S. Naval Academy 
where they attended chapel and after- 
wards, enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Superintendent as well as having lunch 
with their appointees. 

While the Congressmen were lunchins 
with their appointees, the wives were en- 
tertained at a no-host luncheon at the 
officers club. 

We were all very much impressed with 
the sermon delivered by Capt. James E. 
Reaves, Chaplain of the U.S. Nava! Acad- 
emy, which I am pleased to insert in the 
RECORD: 


Pay Your DEBTS 


“I am under obligation both to Greeks 
and to barbarians, both to the wise and to 
the foolish” (Romans 1: 14). 

When this sermon subject was written out 
for today's bulletin I really did not have in 
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mind the members of the class of 1964 
Who have contracted for new cars for I know 
Jou are planning to pay for them. 

Pay your debts. This is good advice for 
Christian people in any age. Of course there 
are those people who say, “I don't owe any- 
thing to anyone.“ These are the people who, 
by their actions indicate that the world owes 
them a living. And yet, if we take seriously 
the scripture lesson just read by Midship- 
ment Roberts, there is likely not a single 
One of us who cannot go along with St. Paul 
When he said, “I am under obligation both to 
Greeks and to barbarians.” Actually St. Paul 
Was saying that each person who lives owes 
much to those who have gone before, 

On this particular day when we, follow- 
ing the lead of Mrs. Anna Jarvis (who in 1908 
Organized the first Mother's Day celebration 
in Philadelphia), can very well pause and 
Say, “I am grateful for those qualities of 
Motherhood, displayed in every generation, 
Which help me to be a better person.” 

There are always individuals who will take 
exception to that, of course. On board ship 
Many years ago I preached a Mother’s Day 
Sermon in which were enumerated many of 
the idealistic qualities of motherhood. Aft- 
erward, a man came to see me and said some- 
thing like this: “Chaplain I want to tell you 
that I think what you said this morning 
Was a lot of hogwash. I don't believe a word 
of it.” Well, he at least had the courage of 
his convictio d he had deep convictions 
On that subject. I asked him to explain if 
he would and, with a savage gesture, he 
yanked his jumper up and pointed to two 

knots on his ribs. He said, “See, Chap- 
lain. This is what my mother did for me. 
She gave me this with her foot. When I 
Was 6 years old she knocked me down 
and kicked me until I passed out. When 
You talked about our wonderful heritage and 
Mother’s love this morning, this is what I 
thought of. This is what that drunken bum 
fave to me to remember.“ 

Now this shocks us a little bit, doesn't it? 
And rightly so for that is an exception to the 
Tule. We do owe a great debt to those 
Mothers who by their devotion to their fam- 
ilies, to their sons and daughters, have given 
the world something that causes us to want 

stop and pay our tribute. 

Each one of us owes a debt not only to 
Our mother but to numerous other people as 
Well. This morning I would like to speak 
Of at least a couple of other categories where 
We would certainly all agree that we owe 
debts to those who have gone before us. 

Think of the pioneers in the scientific 
and technological realms. Think of the ease 
With which we cross the continent and the 
Oceans—evyen circle the globe. Less than a 
hundred years ago travel for any distance 
Was seldom undertaken for pleasure, and 
Often it was extremely hazardous. Now 
Many people in their jobs commute from 
Coast to coast more easily than our fore- 
fathers made the trip from farm to county 
Stat. Think of the debt we owe to the 
Marconis, the Edisons, the Wrights, the Ein- 
Steins, the Comptons, to the Pasteurs and 
to the Salks. 

Now move into another area of thought. 
Just think of the great debt that we owe 
to those people who have given us our demo- 
cratic way of life. Narrow it down, if you 

©, to one person, to Thomas Jefferson who 
Was a mathematician, a surveyor, an archi- 
tect, a paleontologist, a lawyer, a philosopher, 
a farmer, an inventor. Name it and Jefferson 
Was it. He established an educational sys- 
tem, he built a great university, he founded 
& political party, he was President of the 
United States, and he had a hand in estab- 

g our coinage system. He invented all 

ds of things, but when we think of 

Jefferson we really don't think of 

any of these. Rather, we think of him for 

contribution to the freedom we enjoy 
this land today, 


; 
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And of whom did Jefferson think? Not 
too long before his death he said that his 
boyhood teacher, William Small, was the 
person outside his immediate family, to 
whom he owed the most. To Small he at- 
tributed the principles by which he thought 
and lived. 

Let’s think in another area for a few 
moments now. Think of those people who 
Pioneered in giving us the Holy Bible. We 
take it pretty much for granted when one 
of the midshipmen stands at the lectern each 
Sunday and reverently reads the lesson from 
the Holy Book. And yet, a little more than 
400 years ago it was a crime in England for 
the layman to own a Bible in his native 
tongue. William Tyndall, in his drive to see 
the people of England have a Bible which 
they could read, was forced to leave in exile, 
never to return. However, in 1525, he printed 
a New Testament in the English language 
and thousands of copies were smuggled to 
England. For that crime he was put to 
death. Imagine, for the crime of printing 
the Bible in a language the people could 
read and understand * * a man was exe- 
cuted. Members of the brigade of midship- 
men, friends, the next time you pick up your 
Bible, just remember those people of yes- 
terday who were not unwilling to die that 
it might be read. 

Then think also if you will of the debt 
that we owe to the people who pioneered in 
the development of the church. Think of 
Paul and Luther, Calvin and Wesley, and of 
all those who literally poured out their 
strength in the building of the church. I 
think of the early days of this country of 
ours when the Gospel was carried to the 
frontiers by the circuit riders. Did you 
know that most of them were dead at age 
35? I read somewhere that the average cir- 
cult rider had a life expectancy of something 
like 7 years. It was a hard life with long 
hours in the saddle and often the wet ground 
for a bed. Little wonder that so many fell 
with the fever or pneumonia. Think of the 
debt we owe those who were willing to lay 
down life itself to bring the church to the 
people where they were. 

But I submit to you that the greatest debt 
we owe is not to our mothers, not to the 
people who have paved the way toward the 
scientific advances that we enjoy, not even 
to the people who gave us the Bible and the 
church. But our greatest debt is owed to a 
person who stands above all, even Jesus 
Christ our Lord. You know and I know 
what He did for us. Not long since, we 
celebrated the season of Lent and then the 
joyousness of Easter. Today, let us remem- 
ber that each one of us can pay the debt 
we owe to Christ only by doing something 
for Him as we live from day to day. 

In the Alaskan village of Unalakleet there 
is a tombstone with this inscription: “Rey. 
Alex C. Karlson, born in Sweden in 1856, 
arrived in Unalakleet 1888, died January 15, 
1910, when he arrived in this village there 
were no Christians, when he died, there were 
no heathen.” 

Alex Karlson made his contribution in the 
payment of his debt to Christ by giving his 
life. Not in any spectacular way, but just by 
day-to-day living and serving. 

What about you? Does your life have 
meaning, are you paying your debt to other 
people by the way you live? Perhaps you 
heard of the little girl who was told to bring 
her birth certificate to school. Her parents 
gave it to her, with stern warnings not to 
lose it, but when she got to school it was 
gone. Her teacher saw her sitting at her 
desk sobbing and asked her what the trouble 
was. I've lost my excuse for being born,” 
she said. We may laugh, but there’s a real 
truth there for each of us. Unless we are 
making an attempt to pay the debts we owe 
to those who have sacrificed for us, then per- 
haps we too have lost our excuse for being 
born. 


Pay your debts. Amen. 
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Patent Problems of Small Business 
Inventors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the diffi- 
culties faced by small business inventors 
and patentees in attempting to obtain 
full benefits from their discoveries and 
inventions has been one of the matters 
receiving attention by the House Small 
Business Committee during this Con- 
gress. 

It develops that in many cases, these 
inventors are unable to protect them- 
selves against infringement because of 
the huge costs associated with patent 
litigation. In addition, it is noted that 
while the application for a patent is 
pending, damages for infringement are 
not available and, in ordinary cases, the 
patent applications are on file for 2 years 
or more before the patent is granted or 
denied. 

In a recent issue of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, Staff Writer Larry Daughtrey 
tells how Mr. Harry Logue and other 
Tennessee inventors were unable to over- 
come these and other similar problems. 
Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
this article be reprinted in the RECORD, 
The article follows: 

SMALL InveNtOoRS’ Wor—BIG ENTERPRISE 
OFTEN Muscies IN 


(By Larry Daughtrey) 

A Shelbyville inventor named Harry Logue 
found last fall that he had been so success- 
ful he was out of business. y 

What happened to Logue is a not uncom- 
mon example of circumstances which often 
turn the American dream of making a better 
mousetrap into a nightmare. 

The complex problem he represents is one 
of the targets of President Johnson's war 
on poverty, and its solution could bring a 
dramatic revitalization of American initia- 
tive and industry. 

BUILDS MUSCLES 

Shortly after World War II. 

high school athletics. He came up 
with the idea of applying the ancient prin- 
ciple of overweighting to basketball. 

According to the theory of overweighting, 
an athlete—or a racehorse—is given a heavier 
burden than he will carry in a real per- 
formance. This builds stronger muscles and 
results in a better performance. 

By 1953, Logue had developed a heavy- 
weight basketball which dribbled and re- 
bounded like a normal ball—but it was twice 
as heavy. The training aid won praise from 
such coaches as Georgia Tech’s Whack Hyder 
and Ohio State’s Fred Taylor. 

STILL COACHING 


Logue had no interest in making or selling 
the basketball himself; he was still coaching 
in an Atlanta high school, 

For the next 9 years, he traveled over most 
of the United States, attempting to sell the 
idea to a sporting goods company. No one 
was interested. 

Finally. in 1962, Logue ordered some of the 
balls made by a Japanese import firm to his 
specifications. 

The foreign company delivered 1,500 of the 
balls in August 1962, and by the end of the 
year Logue—operating from his home in 
Shelbyville—had grossed $42,000 on the sale 
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of 4,000 balls by mail order. The small busi- 
ness employed three persons, with prospects 
good for expansion, 

ASKED FOR PATENT 

In the meantime, Logue had applied for 
a patent and began the long wait for a patent 
number. 

Suddenly, after Logue had demonstrated 
the product would sell, the same national 
sporting goods companies which hadn't been 
interested began to advertise a similar prod- 
uct for delivery in 1963. 

Distributors who had been selling Logue's 
ball were faced with a similar product from 
their major suppliers. So, in 1963, Logue 
sold only 781 balls. Sale of others stored in 
his warehouse is doubtful. 

His patent application is still pending. Ac- 
cording to Logue, his patent attorneys feel 
the major companies have infringed upon his 
patent claims. 

At this time, Logue could ask the US. 
Patent Office for an out of turn“ review of 
his application and ask for a court injunc- 
tion against the other companies. Legal 
costs could run more than gross sales. 

COULD NOT RECOVER 


And if he proved in court that his inven- 
tion had been stolen, he could not recover 
damages for the period during which his 
patent was pending. 

If Logue does win a patent on the basket- 
ball, he says, larger companies could set up 
small subsidiaries in different parts of the 
country and continue manufacturing the 
balls. A separate suilt—and high legal cost 
would be needed to stop each of them. 

A small business, which could have pro- 
vided income and employment in a small 
town, is now dead. Multiplied by the thou- 
sands of small investors across the Nation 
who would like to make and sell their own 
products, the loss of employment and initia- 
tive is staggering. 


LITTLE PROTECTION 


Harrington A. Lackey, Nashville’s only 
patent attorney, explains the problem in 
this manner: 

In the case of small Items there is inade- 
quate protection for inventors during the 
time their patent application is pending. 
The protection of a patent pending is most- 
ly psychological. 

“Small items which can be made in a 
plant easily set up can be copied during 
this time with little danger. Upon presenta- 
tion of evidence that someone else is using 
a device, the Patent Office will consider the 
patent application out of turn. 

. for infringement on a patent 
during the time it was pending are not 
retroactive; therefore H someone copies your 
invention while a patent is pending, you 
cannot recover after the patent is granted. 

“This applies mostly to small items; with 
such inventions as heavy machinery, there 
is little chance of this.” 

Patent applications, Lackey says, are often 
in the patent office for 244 years before a 
patent number is either granted or denied. 

NOT ISOLATED CASE 

Logue’s case is not an isolated one; he 
estimates there are more than 2,000 inde- 
pendent inventors in Tennessee, most of 
them tinkerers who hold other jobs. Many, 
he feels, could go into business with their 
ideas under the proper circumstances. 

Shelbyville, while not an exception, has 
a local group of inventors who organized 
last week in hopes of finding an outlet for 
their products. 

For example, a man named D. L. Gammill, 
who operates a small dairy farm in the Rich- 
mond community of Bedford County, has 
applied a classic phychological principle to 
an old farm problem. 7 

Several years ago, Gammill was faced with 
a problem common to all dairy farmers: How 
to raise small calves away from their milk- 
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producing mothers. The most common 
method was to feed them with a bucket, a 
time-consuming, tiring procedure. 

For many years, people have tried to In- 
vent a calf-feeding machine, but none of the 
attempts have been completely successful. 

Gammill began tinkering and came up with 
a metal tank with a water jacket, a sanitary 
pump, and lengths of sanitary rubber hosing, 
all hooked up to an electric timing device. 

A BELL RINGS 


Every 6 hours, automatically, a bell rings in 
Gammill’s barn. Small calves lunge greedily 
to the front of their pen, where a nipple pro- 
trudes from the pipe. For 15 minutes, while 
the bell continues to ring, the calves feed. 
When the bell stops ringing, the calves back 
off. Gammill can be far away, tending to 
other problems, and the calves grow fat—and 
profitably. 

The machine has none of the flaws of other 
products and has worked successfully for a 
year and a half. Gammill has applied for a 
patent. 

He believes the machine can be sold for 
less than $500, and that profits from calves 
would pay the farmer his investment in the 


first year. 
LOCAL PROBLEMS 

Gammill would also like to see the device 
made in Shelbyville by local labor. But there 
are problems of capital, management, adver- 
tising, and distribution which would have to 
be met if a plant is set up. 

Understandably, banks are reluctant to 
back such a venture—particularly when a 
large company may get wind of Gammill's 
machine and make a similar one. 

In the end, Gammill may be forced to sell 
his product to a northern company, which 
would make the machine on existing equip- 
ment with existing employees—if he can sell 
it at all. 

HARD TO FIND 

Even finding a company which might be 
interested in making and selling a calf-feed- 
ing machine is something like the needle in 
the haystack, ` 

Lt. Gov. James Bomar, an attorney whi 
handles problems for many of the Shelby- 
ville inventors, points out some of the prob- 
lems they face: 

“First, a man with a product of his own 
that he wants to sell must have sufficient 
capital to get into the market. The process 
of getting a patent can run up to $600. 

“Second, he must search for help if he 
wants to sell the idea. It's not easy to enlist 
a manufacturer to go into a new Idea. Find- 
ing the right firm is the problem. 

“Third, there is no assurance of any protec- 
tion if he takes the idea to a company. If it 
wishes, the company can kick the man out 
the door and use his idea.” 

Most companies, he explains, require those 
presenting ideas to sign a release stating that 
nothing they reveal to the company is in 
confidence. This protects the company from 
false claims against it. 

NOT PATENTABLE 


In addition, Bomar says, many ideas and 
products which would find a ready market 
are not patentable. The inventor, however, 
should realize some profit from the fruit 
of his labor and ideas. 

“There is nothing in the business world for 

a clearing house for ideas, a place where in- 
ventors and interested manufacturers could 
get together for their mutual benefit,” Bomar 
says. 
“Tf such a clearing house could be set 
up at the State or National level, it would 
be a place to start for the man who comes 
up with a good idea.” 

All inventors have different problems— 
and ideas on different ways to solve them. 

For example, Gammill believes a Univer- 
sity of Tennessee agricultural experiment 
station could help prove the value of his calf- 


‘feeding machine. 
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NO. DISTRIBUTOR 

A Shelbyville restaurant operator, Harley 
Morgan, has developed three varieties of 
salad dressing. Experience in stores in near- 
by towns has preved the product, although 
nonpatentable, will sell. 

Morgan can organize, manufacture and 
package his products with no trouble—his 
problem is finding a large grocery distributor 
willing to handle the product. 

There are other examples—although less 
numerous—of men who have succeeded in 
selling their ideas and setting up prosperous 

—businesses. 

Several years ago Bill Witt of Shelbyville 
was making refrigeration units for trucks. 
When the units failed, he was convinced it 
was not because of a fault in the units, but 
in the trucks. 

Witt found that in ordinary truck beds, 
water condensed between the walls, prevent- 
ing proper insulation. He-developed a 
process fiberglass to make the walls 
watertight and better insulated. 

SEVEN EMPLOYEES 

With several patents pending, Witt's 
formerly one-man operation now has seven 
employees and prospects are good for a 
growing local industry. 

In Knoxville, Elmer O. Thompson, Jr., 
began alone in 1952 to make a fishing lure 
out ot a lump of lead, a hook, and a tuft of 
polar bear fur. -He called it the Doll Fly. 

Thompson says he lived on “beans 
potatoes for a while.” 

In the viciously competitive world of fish- 
ing tackle, dozens of other companies began 
to make imitations as soon as the Doll Fly 
caught fish. 

Although he won't say he has cornered 
the polar bear hair market, Thompson ad- 
mits that “we get our share” of the hair, 
which will not deteriorate in water. This 
vital ingredient, plus what Thompson says 
is his demand for quality in manuf: 
the lure, has allowed the business to exist 
in spite of imitations, 

Thompson Fishing Tackle Co. now em- 
ploys 125 persons making about 1,300 pat- 
terns of fishing lures. 

U.S. Representative Joe L. Evnys, of Smith- 
ville, chairman of the House Committee on 
Small Business, said last week the committee 
is probing similar problems stemming from 
the patent laws. 

“Recent studies point out that in some 
industries the sources of innovation of major 
economie significance have come primarily 
from independent inventors and small firms,” 
Evins said. z 

ANTIPOVERTY 


Sargent Shriver, head of President John- 
son's war on poverty, pointed out in his 
congressional presentation on the 
that a substantial of the antipoverty 
bill would help meet this problem. 

The bill will “provide new employment op- 
portunities—for the long-term unemployed— 
by encouraging capital investment, and new 
opportunities for small entrepreneurs by 
making credit available.” 

The bill would provide $25 million in the 
first year as loans to small businessmen and 
entrepreneurs. 

A man setting up a business in depressed 
areas would be entitled to up to $10,000 in 
Federal loans for each chronically unem- 
ployed person the plant will hire. 

Experience with the Area Redevelopment 
Agency has shown that for every $3,600 in 
business loans a new job in private enter- 
prise has been created. 

LOCAL RESOURCES 


“Most of the loan requests will come from 
business enterprises based on local natural 
resources, local markets, and local labor,” 
Shriver noted. 

The loan program is an extension of the 
Small Business Administration policies, with 
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Money being made available to some who 
are not eligible now for SBA assistance. 

This program could help men like Logue, 
Gammill, Witt, and countless others who 
have marketable ideas or products—but who 
lack the means to put them into the market- 
Place. 

With the assistance of more patent law 
Protection, the better mousetrap factory 
could cut significantly into the problems of 
unemployment and automation. 


Panama: Is Riot Diplomacy Still on Tap? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Most extraordinary events in Panama 
diplomatic history was the recent re- 
quest of President Chiari of Panama to 
raise to full height the flag of that coun- 
try in the Canal Zone territory at the 
time when the U.S. flag was at half-mast 
in honor of the late General MacArthur. 

This action and current radical de- 
mands by Panama concerning the Pana- 
ma Canal are summarized in an informa- 
tive news article in the April 13, 1964, is- 
sue ot the Washington Daily News, which 
Speaks out in support of our citizens 
in the Canal Zone. 

The article follows: 

Is Rror DIPLOMACY STILL ON Tap? 


Has the Panamanian strategy of blackmall 
by public disturbance been abandoned? It 
Temains to be seen. There is evidence that 
it has not. 

Last week's little flag incident raises this 
Question, and also makes timely speculation 
as to just what Panama's short- and long- 

aims are. 

When the flags in the U.S. zone (Panama's 
Ales there alongside of the Stars and Stripes) 
Were lowered last week in respect to the late 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Panamanian stu- 
dents descended on President Roberto Chiari 
and threatened to stage another riot. 

They said they wanted no honor paid Gen- 
eral MacArthur with Panama’s and 
Would pull another “demonstration” unless 
the Panamanian flag in the U.S. zone was 
hoisted to the top of its pole. 

So President Chiari obediently protested 
to the United States, and the United States 
obliged by raising Panama's flag to full staff, 
Over the U.S. flag flying at half staff, which 
is against regulations. 

There are varying reports as to who was 
Tesponsible, although the reason is clear 
enough why we obliged President Chiari and 
the students who tell him what to do. 

Obviously, it was done to avoid another 
attack and melee in- the zone, which the 
Panamanians would claim was another “ag- 
Bression.” 

At first, we were told by State that the 
flag decision was a “low level” one in the 

nt, 

The Washington Daily News phoned the 
Canal Zone, and headquarters. there referred 
Us right back to the State Department. We 

w there was a conference at the State De- 

Partment about it. The next day, the State 

ent said it had nothing to do with 

it; that it was the Canal Governor’s decision 
alone to oblige President Chiari. 

It seems an odd order for a military man 
to make on his own, but the point isn't as 
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important as the fact that the President of 
Panama still seems to agree with his unruly 
playmates that threatened roughhouse is the 
way to get concessions from the Americans. 

Our readers can judge the boorishness in- 
herent in this little incident when we tell 
them that, on three occasions when the 
Panamanians wanted their zone flag flown at 
half-staff, the U.S. Zone command lowered 
the American flag to half-staff, too, out, of 
courtesy, so that it wouldn't be superior to 
the Panamanians’ flag. 

By reading Panamanian newspapers since 
the January riots, and watching Panamanian 
behavior, certain fairly sound indications can 
be found revealing Panama’s short- and 
long-term plans. 

First, of course, is more money from tolls; 
as much as the traffic will bear, with the ad- 
ditional revenue all going to Panama's politi- 
cal hierarchy. 

Second, complete economic control over 


the civilian personnel in the Canal Zone. 


These people are increasingly a captive mar- 
ket for Panamanian merchants; but the 
Panamanian goal is, clearly, 100 percent ex- 
clusive exploitation of their buying power. 
But this is a short term goal, which leads 
us to: 

Third, ultimate liquidation of all Ameri- 
can civilian personnel, with the operation 
and maintenance jobs all going to Panama- 
nians. The number of jobs is in the order 
of 10,000; the biggest political plum in the 
country. The political group who could get 
hold of that could probably stay in office 
forever. 

As extra added dividend would go to 
Panama all homes, schools, public services 
and civilian installations built by the United 
States. 

Proof that this is one of Panama's most 
important goals lies in the constant drumfire 
of criticism aimed at the “Zonians” in the 
Panamanian press, and the collateral pro- 
paganda planted in some naive US. re- 
porters. 

Zonians are called “studpid” and “stuffy,” 
“stuck up,” and “smug” in their attitude to- 
ward Panamanians. Maybe some are, but 
such reasons are hardly sufficient to evoke 
suc ha violent hate campaign of which they 
have been the targets. 

Actually they seem to be singularly self 
controlled and quiet group of people, and 
the only reason for attacking them is to 
promote friction which can be used as a rea- 
son why they should be sent back to the 
United States and their jobs and homes 
turned over to the Panamanians in toto. 

Whether the United States will agree to 
this remains, of course, to be seen; but you 
can be sure the point will come up when 
treaty talks begin. 


The 35th Anniversary of the Jewish 
Ledger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 35th anniversary of the Jewish 
Ledger, the remarkable newspaper which 
serves the Jewish community in the State 
of Connecticut. 

The paper is remarkable for a num- 
ber of reasons, but most particularly be- 
cause of its editor, Rabbi Abraham J. 
Feldman of West Hartford. Rabbi Feld- 
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man has been the Ledger’s editor and 
guiding light since it was founded. 
Regular readers find in its columns stim- 
ulating articles, thoughtful comments, 
and a flow of varied reports on the con- 
tributions individuals, and the Jewish 
community in general are making to the 
growth, prosperity, and cultural im- 
provement of Connecticut. 

I am proud to bring the Ledger's 
achievements to the notice of the Con- 
gress and to salute this newspaper and 
its outstanding editor on this happy oc- 
casion, 


China Reports Revealing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this week newspaper readers 
have had a rare opportunity to look 
through a window into Communist 
China. A group of Western correspond- 
ents had an 8-day tour of the country 
and a two-part report of their visit to 
Shanghai, Peiping, and Hangchow by 
Andrew Wilson of the London Observer 
appeared in the Washington Post May 
11 and 12. 3 

The newsman reported, among other 
things, that China does not expect to 
be a nuclear power for a long time to 
come, but is industrializing rapidly. No 
signs of discontent or poverty endemic 
in other Asian countries were seen. 

While British reporters are very com- 
petent, I regret that American reporters 
were not able to accompany their flight 
and make a firsthand report directly to 
their American readers. It is in our 
national interest for us to know what is 
going on in this country of some 700 
million people. I urge our State Depart- 
ment to make a new, determined effort 
for a travel breakthrough so that news- 
men, scholars, scientists, businessmen, 
churchmen, and others can visit Com- 
munist China. z 

The sooner we establish some com- 
munication between the world’s most 
powerful nation and the world’s most 
populous nation, the better will be the 
prospects for peace in the world. 

I join with Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT in 
his view: 

The Far East is another area of the world 
in which American policy is handicapped by 
the divergence of old myths and new reali- 
ties (March 25). : 


I also join with Senator Bon BARTLETT, 
of Alaska, who said, on February 19: 

It is important, however, in our Asian pol- 
icies, that we strive to achieve flexibility, 
fiexibility which our policies in recent years 
have failed to have. We cannot allow our- 
selves to be frozen forever with a rigid policy 
hoary with age. In Asia as elsewhere we 
must be willing to discuss anything with any- 
body who is willing to discuss in a rational 
and responsible manner. We are the great- 
est power on earth and we have no need 
to fear Red China and no need to fear nego- 
tiations. 
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The articles from the Washington 
Post are as follows: 
From the Washington Post, May 11, 1964] 
Winpow on Pr]. I—Hapry Faces, SHOPS 
FuLL or Goons GREET WESTERN NEWSMEN 
IN RED CHINA 
(By Andrew Wilson) 


Lonvon.—Communist China does not ex- 
pect to be a nuclear power for a long time 
to come. This seems the surest conclusion 
to be drawn from several days of question 
and answer with officials in Peiping, includ- 
ing Foreign Minister Chen TI. 

Marshal Chen said China would be quite 
capable of developing nuclear fission when 
she had “reached the necessary industrial 
level,” but she might not catch up with the 
most advanced countries for 10, 20, or 30 


On the other hand, Chinese industry ap- 
parently is capable of producing capital 
goods, weapons, and electronic equipment in 
much greater quantities than Western ob- 
servers have yet been allowed to see. 

In an 8-day tour I visited Shanghai, Peip- 
ing, and Hangchow. Nowhere was there any 
sign of discontent or even the poverty en- 
demic in other Asian countries. The people 
I saw, even in obviously impoverished quar- 
ters, seemed happy and purposeful. 

Peiping is an old city rapidly becoming 
modern with wide streets, an up-to-date 
transport system, some wedding-cake-style 
buildings on the Moscow scale—and dozens 
of parks. 

Shops are full of goods, not yet of very good 
quality. The pavements are crowded. There 
is none of the deadness that characterized 
Eastern Europe under Stalinism. 

Industrialized Shanghai, a city of 7 mil- 
lion people, again is full of the liveliness that 
makes you forget this is a Communist state, 

Hangchow, 150 miles west of Shanghai, has 
a willow-pattern flavor, full of temples, pa- 

and ns. It is intended to be one 
of the chief attractions for foreigners when 
tours get going as a result of the new Paki- 
stan-China air service by which we made our 
visit. 

There is no doubt that the unprecedented 
admission of a score of Western journalists 
was a major gesture designed to go with a 
new departure in Chinese policy—a sugges- 
tion that Mainland China is not inflexibly 
committed to world revolution by force, that 
she can mount a peace offensive as effectively 
as Russia. 

We were so hospitably entertained, and 
our hosts were so careful to avoid the jargon 
of Marxism, that it was nearly possible to 
believe that this mew peaceful, reasonable 
China was the only one that had ever existed. 

It was only when reading through Peiping 
magazines like Revolution and Evergreen, 
with their textbook instruction in revolu- 
tionary warfare in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, that one was reminded of the reali- 
ty of Communist aims. 

There were the inevitable flower-waving 
children and a 12-course banquet given by 
Hangchow. 

PREMIER AT BANQUET 

Next day we flew to Peiping, where ar- 
ents were more relaxed. We were able 
to leave the hotel and walk around the city. 
In the evening we attended an Eve of May 
Day banquet in the Hall of the People. Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai turned up and dined with 

other leaders, as host to 2,000 guests. 

When speeches had been made and official 
toasts drunk, Chou took his glass of wine 
and went clinking glasses with the guests. 
There were no security precautions. Pho- 
tographers were practically standing on 
Chou's toes. 

He was obviously enjoying himself and 
later signed autographs. 

On May Day we were driven through 
streets packed with youth processions to the 
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grounds of the summer palace, Just outside 
the city, where hundreds of boats were sway- 
ing beneath balloons on the lake and a fe- 
male soldier sang patriotic songs in the Hall 
of Great Happiness. 

SUMMONED BY CHEN YI 

Later there were visits to the Great Wall 
and a Ming tomb. 

Then suddenly we were summoned to an 
interview with Chen Yi, Chou En-lal’s deputy 
and reportedly Mao Tst-tung’s successor, who 
now rankes as China's No. 2 leader. It was 
the first major interview given here to a 
group of non-Communist journalists in 15 
years and plainly intended for widest publio- 
ity. 

For 2 hours, puffing cigarettes beneath 
carved screens and flower decorations, 
Chen—a burly genial figure—painted a pic- 
ture of the New China. 

He kept returning to the theme of peace- 
ful coexistence. China, he said, did not want 
satellites, nor did she want to be a satellite 
herself. There were broad opportunities for 
cultural and technical exchanges not only 
with France but with other Western coun- 
tries. 

By the end of next year China would have 
repaid her last debt to Russia; she could then 
concentrate on building up the living stand- 
ards of her people, Chen added, 


ALSO VISITED COMMUNE 


The tour given us by the Communist Chi- 

nese Government included a visit to a com- 
mune. Apparently there have been big 
changes in the commune system but no re- 
laxation in its application. I visited a com- 
mune of 6,700 families (28,000 people) near 
Shanghai, 
Fields were thick with corn and it was not 
difficult to accept the official figure of a 67- 
percent increase in production since 1957. 
There was a flourishing dairy herd and a 
factory using homemade machinery to make 
simple tools. 

Officials admitted, however, that the basic 
unit was no longer the commune itself but 
the-smaller “production brigade,” of which 
there were 26 in this commune. The brigade, 
equal in size to the old Chinese village, is 
responsible for organizing “production 
teams”—in this commune engaged in the 
fields, the dairy farm, the workshop, a fer- 
tilizer plant, and fishing the local river. 

It was obvious that as a result of early 
mistakes the unwieldy organization of the 
communes has now been reduced and deci- 
sionmaking brought nearer to the soil. 

There was a rudimentary hospital, a num- 
ber of schools and a store full of dusty lux- 
ury jos, toys, patterned cotton 
cloth and tinned delicacies. Commune mem- 
bers each had an individual 65-square-yard 
garden plot for their own needs and said all 
they needed to spend was about 6 yen (less 
than $3) on rice each month. 

Everybody looked healthy and happy de- 
spite loudspeakers which 6 hours a day blared 
songs like “Socialism Is Good for Tou“ 
“Everybody Is Praising the Peoples Com- 
munes’ Vegetables.” 


WINDOW ON PEIPING, II—Western GOODS POUR 
. OUT oF CHINA 
(By Andrew Wilson) 

Lonpon.—Communist China's industry has 
increased more than tenfold since the 
liberation. 

On our 8-day-tour through Peiping, 

, and Hangchow we saw freely on 

sale, to those who could afford them, Chinese 
imitations of Leica and Rollifiex cameras, 
fountain pens, transistor radios, and watches 
made by a transplanted Swiss factory. 

Cathode ray tubes are being mass pro- 
duced in Shanghai, for a Russlan-type tele- 
vision set with a 10-inch screen, and the 
prototype of a new six-cylinder car, the 
Phoenix, is being shown at an industrial ex- 
hibition there, 
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An earlier car, the Red Flag. is claimed to 
be in production but is not much in evidence. 

Toy factories pour out models of motor 
cars, machine guns, Jeeps and American- 
pattern tanks, apparently for the southeast 
Asia market. 

Much of this production finds its exit 
through Hong Kong which, as an official of 
the Chinese Foreign Ministry laughingly ad- 
mitted, practically makes mainland China a 
member of the British Commonwealth for 
trade purposes, 5 

Production of capital goods is the great 
enigma. The Shanghai exhibition included 
heavy electrical generating equipment, trac- 
tors, a truck, and a wide range of electrical 
and electronic goods. All these exhibits 
have certainly been built in the People's 
Republic, but are they actually in produc- 
tion? 

So far as motor vehicles are concerned, 
China still relles overwhelmingly on recon- 
ditioned Russian and American trucks. But 
all Peiping trolley buses are domestically 
produced and China’s workshops allegedly 
bullt a comfortable double-decker train on 
which I traveled from Hangchow to Shanghal. 

Before we left China, our travels had 
thrown light on other aspects of the “New 
China”: 

Hotels: Mostly used by visiting delegations, 
the hotels are large and good. Some are pre- 
liberation, taken over with all their trappings, 
like the Shanghai Peace Hotel, formerly 
the Cathay. Others have been built over- 
night to quaint architectural plans. 

Nor has socialism dimmend the Chinese 
art of cooking, which is highly regional and 
quite unlike the debased Cantonese cooking 
of Chinese restaurants in Europe and 
America. 

Every hotel has a visitors’ shop full of 
goods beyond the pocket of ordinary citizens. 
Tipping is forbidden; nobody thinks of lock- 
ing up valuables; and honesty is carried to 
extreme lengths. Our de from 
Shanghai was delayed 15 minutes while a 
China Intourist official sought the owner of 
an English penny left in one of the rooms. 

Shops: Foreigners can buy cheaply in the 
so-called friendship shops open to anybody 
with money. But even Chinese city work- 
ers—the best off—have an average wage of 
only 70 yen a month (about $31 at the ofi- 
cial exchange rate). 

Of this about 7 percent goes in rent. 
Sugar costs the equivalent of 28 cents a 
pound, pork about 42 cents, fish 21 cents, 
eggs 28 cents a dozen, cigarettes 21 cents a 
pack, Cereals, most meats, fats, and sugar 
are rationed. Cakes, fruit, and vegetables 
are not. z 

The real shortage is cotton cloth—rationed 
to 3 yards a year for each person. Nowhere 
in three major cities or in the countryside 
did I see any sign of malnutrition. 

“Luxury” goods are poor enough by-West- 
ern standards but one can buy a fair pair 
of men's shoes for the equivalent of $8.40 
or a shirt for $3.50. 

Working conditions: Workers are on a 45- 
hour, 6-day week in most factories and & 
63-hour week in the communes. There are 
no vacations aside from May Day, National 
Day, and five other days“ though work- 
ers separated from their families may be 
given a fortnight's leave to visit them each 
year as a special concession. 

Men retire from work at 60, women at 55, 
on a pension of up to 70 percent of their 
wages. A factory I visited at Hangchow gave 
4 hours’ “education” each week after work- 
ing hours and also provided health and so- 
cial services. 

Women: They earn the same wages as men 
and participate in everything, including the 
armed forces. But there are signs that they 
are tiring of their eternal blue overalls. In 
Shanghai, which tries to be “with it,“ there’s 
a fashion for tightly cut slacks and pointed 
shoes. Business women have one or two 
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pretty dresses for official parties and those 
in contact with foreigners—Intourist inter- 
preters and so on—manage to get a smart 
weekly hairdo. 

The question now is what the newly open 
China will make of Western visitors, and 
what the Chinese will make of the West. On 
the aircraft returning to Karachi, my Chi- 
nese neighbor looked curiously at the ciga- 
rettes offered by the Pakistan airline, em- 
bossed with the British royal arms. 

Karachi Airport, with its confusion and 
emaciated porters, must have fulfilled the 
textbook picture of a country ripe for com- 
munism. Will the new leaders of countries 
like Pakistan be able to match Chinese polit- 
ical dedication, order, and economic self- 
discipline? 


Hon. George H. Mahon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSKE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
columnist, William S. White, has written 
a beautiful tribute to our colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas, Hon. GEORGE H. 
Manon—the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

Congressman Manon who quietly goes 
about his job in an efficient manner is be- 
ing recognized and properly so as one of 
the most able and distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Congress. He is praised not 
only as an indispensable “nice guy” but 
a gentleman and statesman. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

ALL Nice Guys Don’r Fovise Last 

(By William S. White) 

Not even in politics do nice guys always 

finish last. For distinguished evidence of 


these years he has had a responsible 
the allocation of countless billions 
and a critical and decisive role in 
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ecade, at least, he has been among 
or 12 men who really run Congress, 
of the appropriations subcommittee 
has the military directly in its charge. 
as chairman of the entire committee, 
his writ runs everywhere and he is unques- 
tlonably among the topmost six of Congress. 
DOES JOB QUIETLY 

In spite of it all, he has been Mr. Anony- 
mous, quietly doing his job, bearing a stag- 
gering responsibility for the military safety 
of this Nation and its allies around the world, 
and never making the headlines. Ask the 
first six people you meet to tell you who is 
Grorcze Manon and from all six you will 
very likely get the reply: “Who, indeed?” 

Mr. Manon, a tall, shy, reticent and soft- 
Spoken man of 63 who at a glance could pass 
for 45, is a leathery product of west Texas 
Who could easily be either the fellow in the 
White hat or the black hat in any Dodge City 
of television. His simple, undemanding de- 
™Meanor masks one of the wisest and most 
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sophisticated minds in the United States in 
the strategic fundamentals of warfare as seen 
from the ultimately controlling vantage point 
held by such political masters of all high 
strategy. 

It is said of him, and rightly so, that he 
knows the byways of the Pentagon far better 
than any Secretary of Defense we have ever 
had—because while Secretaries come and go 
Mr. Manon has stayed on and on. 

Still, u you met him you might think 
him a reserved country schoolteacher or, pos- 
sibly, a sedate rancher in town to see the 
banker about a loan, It is the Mahons of 
Congress—the quiet, little-noticed, deeply re- 
sponsible men who are content with the 
power and never mind the pomp and publi- 
city—who are its last and best justification. 

Mr. Manon is never seen at the glittering 
Washington parties. Celebrated hostesses 
know him not. Nor is he invited to the in- 
timate affairs of the diplomatic and bureau- 
cratic sets. They, too, know him not. And 
the more fools they, for within the modest 
seven-gallon stetson he wears is a capacity 
for real decision over real matters a hundred- 
fold greater than in the more socially ag- 
gressive guests who are in the curious order 
of things, asked in his stead. 

In reality, Mr. Manon to, say, an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, is about what a 
commanding general of an Army group Is to 
an aide de camp w his shoulder cord 
over the gilt bars of a second lieutenant. 
But reality escapes many people here—and 
this is fine with such as GEORGE Manon. For 
they have the work to do. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FACTS 


Moreover, the Mahons as a class, and 
Grorcr Manon specifically, are also the last 
and best justifications of the very two con- 
gressional facts of life now under the widest 
attack from reformers: The seniority sys- 
tem and the one-party system believed by 
many to be so notably evil. 

But for the seniority system mere. per- 
sonal, popularity polls and log-rolling, and 
not the hard competence that can only come 
from long experience, would choose the com- 
mittee chairmen of Congress. And but for 
the one-party system, with all its faults, men 
like Grorcr Manon could never survive long 
enough to reach that place of power from 
which the Mahons alone are able to disre- 
gard the little local pressures and passing 
hysterias and so to concentrate on the great 
and timeless national issues. 

At this point they are in fact statesmen; 
and only politicians some of the time and 
then only incidentally. They are nice guys, 
yes; but they are something far more, They 
are indispensable guys. , 


More on Beef Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, an item 
appears in the May 25 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report which bears out a pre- 
diction which I brought to the attention 
of the House last month. At that time 
I referred to a Farm Journal observation 
that legislative proposals to restrict the 
imports of beef would be acted on in the 
Senate only to be lost over here in the 
House during the adjournment rush. 

Now it is pointed out by U.S. News & 
World Report that “the White House has 
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no intention of supporting a law that 
would impose import quotas on beef.” 
Apparently the administration will take 
no steps to upset the congressional lead- 
ership strategy referred to in the May 
issue of the Farm Journal, and the hard- 
pressed livestock industry will continue 
to suffer in the role of a pawn in the polit- 
ical chess game: 
WASHINGTON WHISPERS 

The White House has no intention of sup- 
porting a law that would impose import quo- 
tas on beef. However, to appease western 
Senators, White House strategy is sald to be 
to accept passage of a quota bill by the Sen- 


ate and then bottle up the measure in the 
House, 


Error Upon Error 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Wall Street Journal ex- 
pressed accurately, I think, the opinions 
of many Americans with respect to the 
situation in Vietnam. It is worthy of a 
careful reading: 

ERROR UPON Error 

Ten years almost to the day after the fall 
of Dienbienphu, Secretary McNamara is in 
Saigon—for the second time in the past 
couple of months. Yet no matter how many 
high officials visit Vietnam, or how frequent- 
ly, nothing gets clarified. Except, that is, the 
continuing failure of U.S. policy. 

Though the conjunction of the Secretary’s 
trip was the anniversary of the French defeat 
is accidental, it could be unpleasantly sym- 
bolic. With a far greater force than the 
United States has committed, the French 
fought the Communists for some 8 grisly 
years, and lost. 

Vietnam was then divided north and 
south, Korea-like, but unlike Korea the bor- 
der was fluid and not patrolled by large con- 
tingents of United States or any other 
troops. The Communists predictably made 
the most of their opportunity, first as infil- 
trators and guerrilla fighters; now they are 
so strong they can and do attack in force. 

Today the French wonder aloud how the 
United States expects to win at the rate it is 
going. They are not the only ones; American 
servicemen and reporters have long been say- 
ing we are losing the war. U.S. officials are 
alternately reassuring and gloomy. 

Part of the official attitude appears to be 
that we are not supposed to win in a formal 
sense; only help the South Vietnamese drive 
the Communists out and keep them out. 
But even this limited objective keeps going 

glimmering. After all the US.-supported 
fighting, the Communists are said to be in 
effective control of sizable and important 
parts of South Vietnam, 

In view of that, it is almost impossible to 
figure out what is the U.S. strategy, if any 
that is, how it thinks it can in fact drive 
the Communists out and keep them out. 
Not that expects the Pentagon to re- 
veal its war plans in detail; it is rather that 
the evidence indicates the lack of any plan 
which promises to be workable against the 
varied and successful tactics of the Commu- 
nists. 

Not even the commitment of many more 
American soldiers or the bombing of Commu- 
nist bases in the north, which has been 
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talked of off and on, would be guaranteed to 
accomplish the objective. In other circum- 
stances perhaps, but not necessarily against 
this particular enemy, in this particular ter- 
rain, with this particular ally. 

At the same time the French “solution” of 
neutralizing all of Vietnam sounds like a 
proposal in a vacuum, at least for the pres- 
ent. Why should Ho Chi Minh, the dic- 
tator or the north, want to neutralize when 
he is doing so well as it is? Or if he did 
want to, we may be sure he would see it as 
a means of continuing the conquest. 

We do not rule out the possibility that the 
United States may somehow some day turn 
the tide, any more than we rule out the pos- 
sibility that the realities of the situation may 
finally dictate withdrawal. But whatever 
happens, the U.S. involvement in Vietnam 
reveals a series of classic military and po- 
litical errors from which it may be hoped 
the Government will eventually profit. 

First, the United States drifted into the 
war, initially intending only to advise. It 
evidently overestimated the fighting capacity 
of the South Vietnamese troops while under- 
estimating the Communist Vietcong. 

Second, the United States got into a war 
where the enemy chose the field. The field, 
moreover, is extremely disadvantageous for. 
us not only in terms of terrain but of dis- 
tance from our shores. i 

Third, it got into a war without allies, even 
though the interests of many nations are 
affected. If its allies care at all, they are 
willing to let the United States do it. Its 
only ally, South Vietnam itself, has never 
given an impressive demonstration of a will 
to win, on the part of the people, the troops, 
or the successive governments. 

To all this it may well be objected that the 
alternative was to let South Vietnam go 
down the Red drain, and perhaps the rest 
of southeast Asia with it. The objection, we 
think, begs the real issues: 

No nation should count on military suc- 
. cess, even limited, in the most unfavorable 
circumstances. No piece of territory is be- 
yond all price, worth any cost, as the French 
finally discovered 10 years ago after such 
great cost. And the United States, for all 
its great power, cannot forever police the 
world alone and unaided. 


President Johnson Proclaims National Ob- 
servance of National Small Business 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson, by proclamation has recently 
designated the week of May 24 to 30, next, 
as Small Business Week, and called for 
national observance of the contributions 
which small business makes to our Na- 
tion’s progress and well-being. 

In this connection, under unanimous 
consent, I include my weekly newsletter, 
Capitol Comments, which concerns the 
important role of small business in the 
development of America, in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

The newsletter follows: 

CAPITOL COMMENTS 
(By Jor L. Evins, Member of Congress, Fourth 
District, Tennessee) 
SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 

President Johnson, by proclamation, has 

designated next week as Small Business Week. 
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Nine out of every 10 businesses that sup- 
ply the needs and wants of the American 
people are small and independently owned 
and operated. 

Our country’s 4.6 million small businesses 
provide about one-third of the Nation’s 
goods and services. 

Small business creates a broad source of 
diversified employment, continuously broad- 
ens the tax base of local communities, States 
and the Nation, and provides consumers with 
a wide choice of products. 

Small business preserves economic freedom 
through competition, stimulates the growth 
of individual initiative, generates new ideas, 
develops new methods and new products. 

In short, small business is the vital center 
of our free enterprise system. 


PARTNERS IN AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE 


Congress repeatedly has declared that it 
is the policy of the Federal Government to 
encourage, assist, and promote small busi- 
ness. 

As chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, your Representative is increas- 
ingly convinced that the preservation and 
strengthening of our private enterprise sys- 
tem requires fresh thinking about the rela- 
tionship between public and private busi- 
ness. 

The momentous changes in our economy, 
both at home and abroad, make it abun- 
dantly clear that there must be a constantly 
more effective private-public partnership. 

Our small business committee membership 

has always sought. to serve, encourage, and 
assist American small business in the hope 
that in due course it will become big busi- 
ness. The concept of our committee is that 
what is good for small business, generally, is 
good for all business, and good for the public 
at large. Our committee is not against big 
business as such; it is rather pro small busi- 
ness. 
Congress and the executive branch can 
be—and have been—helpful to business. 
And conversely, business can be helpful to 
the Congress and to the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government by com- 
ing forward with their particular ideas and 
suggestions for solving various problems 
that face industries and Government. 

The Department of Commerce and the 
Small Business Administration are great and 
increasingly useful arms of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, created and supported by Congress 
to serve, promote, and encourage all segments 
of the business community. 

A feature of Small Business Week will be 
the annual meeting in Washington of the 
National Advisory Council of the SBA. This 
Council is composed of leading businessmen 
and women in all parts of the country who 
are famillar with the problemis of small firms 
in their localities. The regional directors 
and branch managers of the SBA will par- 
ticipate in this méeting with the Advisory 
Council members—a meeting which symbol- 
izes, and serves to advance our growing 
American partnership in free enterprise. 


Stop Low Rating the Serviceman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article entitled “A Dangerous 
Trend—Ridiculing the Man in Uniform,” 
written by Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo, VFW 
commander in chief, appears in the May 
issue of the VFW magazine. 


May 18 


The VFW has long been a champion 
of the serviceman in his effort to obtain 
a fair pay scale, adequate housing, as- 
sured medical care for dependents, and 
protection of post exchange and com- 
missary privileges. The VFW renews 
their pledge of support to those in the 
uniform of the armed services and 
speaks out against the rash of books, 
articles, and movies that are holding 
the serviceman up to public ridicule. 

The article follows: 

A DANGEROUS TREND—RIDICULING THE MAN IN 
UNIFORM 


(By Joseph J. Lombardo, VFW commander 
in chief) 


One of the most dangerous developments 
in many years is the rash of books, articles, 
and movies ridiculing our men in uniform. 
This is no routine problem. 

Rather it is something that strikes to the 
very heart of our national security. 

It is deeply serious because it has the 
effect—whether intended or not—of holding 
the serviceman up to public ridicule. This, 
in turn, undermines confidence in our 
Armed Forces. Such a trend, if unchecked, 
could lead only to disastrous results. But 
the evil effects of such ridiculing efforts also 
have a damaging effect within the armed 
services themselves. 

Highly publicized, widely distributed 
books, and movies adversely reflecting on 
those who are serving our country in uni- 
form could have the insidious effect of 
lowering military morale. Why this could 
happen is abundantly obvious. Military es- 
prit and morale stem, in a large part, from 
a genuine sense of pride on the part of 
military men in the task they are performing. 
If the manner in which they are doing their 
job is ridiculed, if the military man is the 
subject of jibes and innuendo, both as to 
his character and competence, the military 
man’s pride in the service he is performing 
cannot help but be diminished. 

We in the VFW are especially resentful and 
alarmed over this unfortunate trend in books 
and movies. It is readily understandable 
why the VFW should be alert to this develop- 
ment. After all, each member of the VFW 


“has seen active oversea combat service. 


Each man in the VFW knows, from personal 
experience, the indispensable necessity for 
maintaining high morale within our services. 
We know that a sense of respect and appre- 
ciation on the part of our citizenry is an im- 
portant factor in sustaining a serviceman’s 
pride in his profession. 

But this present rash of ridicule of the 
military is nothing new. It happened before. 
One of the things that contributed most to 
the unpreparedness of the United States at 
Pearl Harbor was the antimilitary attitude 
in the latter years between World Wars I and 
II. It was during the period of the late 
1920's and the 1930’s when the Western World 
was swept by a false belief that World War I 
was the last war, and there wouldn't be any 
more wars. During this same period, there 
was an outbreak of antimilitary writing, the 
result of which was to cast military men in 
an unfavorable light. Military service was 
ridiculed. The impression was created, by 
so-called literature, that only the “boobs” 
and those who couldn't earn a living any- 
where else went into uniform. 

Our Nation, and the free world, are in- 
deed fortunate that there were those who 
were insensitive to that ridcule. We are free 
today because there were those like Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Gen. George Patton, 
Adm. Bull Halsey, Gen. Hap Arnold, 
and Gen. Archer Vandergrift—to name a 
few—who had the deep sense of patriotism 
to serve during those lean years. They had 
to hold together practically skeletonized 
forces so that we would have the base for 
expansion when the war broke, as some knew 
it inevitably would. 


1964 


Our Nation is indeed fortunate that those 

leaders, and others like them, were un- 
moved by the satire and ridicule to which 
the military was subjected in those years 
between the wars. 
But. it was this same satire and ridicule 
that made their task all the more difficult, 
and by making it more difficult, our Nation 
Was sadly unprepared for the war when 
it came. In some ways the literary barbs 
being hurled at our uniformed men today 
Parallel the situation in the 1920's and 
1930's. 

But, in a real sense our situation today 
is much more serious. Today, there is an 
active, bitter, and bloody struggle between 
communism and the free world. There are 
brushfire outbreaks in this conflict in practi- 
cally every portion of the world. Commu- 
nism has leapfrogged the Atlantic and con- 
verted Cuba into a base for exporting aggres- 
sion and subversion tn the Americas. A 
continuing and bloody conflict is being 
fought in South Vietnam. The subcontinent 
of India is being menaced again by Commu- 
nist subversion from the north. Commu- 
nism is gaining a foothold in eastern Africa 
and the southern entrance to the Red Sea. 
Thus, the Mediterranean world is menaced 
by Red subversion. 

All of which illustrates how tremendous 
our dependence on military power is for 
survival in this Communhist-threatened 
world. The VFW has long recognized there 
is only one language that Communists un- 
derstand—the language of power. And, when 
the confidence in our military leadership is 
undermined, then so is the effectiveness 
of our military power reduced. 

This isn't to say that military men are, 
as a group, perfect, But, we in the VFW 
know, from personal experience, and observa- 
tion, that those who hold high position in 
our military organizations are, as a group, 
dedicated, patriotic, and professionally com- 
petent. They have achieved their high rank 
through years of able service. They know 
What it is to be shot at in combat. Many 
curry battle scars. 

Instead of satirizing our military leaders, 
it would be more appropriate occasionally to 
recognize what our Nation owes to these men. 
Those in high command carry a burden of 
responsibility unequaled in the business 
World today. The responsibility of a senior 
Air Force general, a Navy fleet commander, 
an Army corps commander, or a Marine 
landing force commander is practically in- 
Calculable in terms of dollars and lives. No 
one can say that military leaders take on this 
burden of awesome responsibility simply for 
the pay they receive. In terms of their 
authority and responsibility their pay is 

ly low. There-is only one real ex- 
Planation for why they carry such a heavy 
burden—their sense of duty. It is the code 
by which our military lives. 

Such a way of life, such admirable pur- 
pose, should be a subject of literary admira- 
tion, rather than pseudosophisticated criti- 
cism 


But, it would, indeed, be wrong to believe 
that our military high command is the only 
target of this outbreak of antimilitary litera- 
ture, Just a few weeks ago a leading national 
news magazine carried a featured article on 
the ROTC system. The tenor of the article 
was one of pointing ridicule at the student 
who was taking ROTC. It undoubtedly left 
many readers with the im on that only 
& real “sap” would let himself be induced 
into taking ROTC. 

It doesn't take much imagination to vis- 
Ualize the effect of such an article on the 
impressionistic youth looking forward to en- 
rollment in college. A student, after read- 
ing such an article, would understandably 
be hesitant in signing up for ROTC courses. 
Such hesitancy could result, on a nationwide 
Scale, in reducing the number ROTC. 

would reduce, in turn, the number com- 
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pleting ROTC. and, upon graduation from 
college, being commissioned in the Regular 
forces or Reserve. 

As the VFW has long recognized, the ROTC 
system is, perhaps, even more important 
today than it ever has been in the past. 
Those college students who take ROTC are 
performing a patriotic duty. They are, while 
benefiting from the educational advantage 
of our Nation, also preparing themselves to 
be better able to help defend our Nation. 

To poke fun, to satirize, to ridicule those 
who make the extra effort, through ROTC, to 
discharge their obligation as good citizens 
is equivalent to ridiculing, satirizing, and 
making fun of patriotism, duty, and good 
citizenship itself. 

The VFW believes that our Nation must be 
strong to survive. Military power is an in- 
dispensable element of the strength we need. 
Thus, the VFW, consisting as it does of 
overseas combat veterans, resents the un- 
justified and damaging books and movies 
that undermine confidence in and respect 
for those who are performing the indispens- 
able task of serving in our Armed Forces. 

On the occasion of this 1964 Armed Forces 
Day, the VFW renews its pledge of support 
to those in the uniform of our Armed Serv- 
ices. We reaffirm our respect for their de- 
voted service to our Nation and the cause 
of freedom. We promise to continue our 
efforts to obtain for our military personnel 
a fair pay scale, adequate housing, assurance 
of medical care for their dependents, and 
protection of the post exchange and commis- 
sary system, so economically necessary to our 
Armed Forces. 

We take this occasion to say to au those 
serving in the Army, Navy, Alr Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, “thanks for what 
you are doing for our Nation.” 


Lantern Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. BURKE, Mr. Speaker, the recip- 
ient of the annual “Lantern Award” for 
1964 was National Commander of the 
American Legion Daniel F. Foley. This 
annual award is presented on Patriots 
Day, April 19, 1964, in Boston, Mass., 
and is given to an outstanding American 
who has distinguished himself by his 
patriotic service to his God and country. 
Prior recipients of the “Lantern Award” 
are: His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, archbishop of the diocese of 
Boston; George Meany, president, AFL- 
CIO; His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, archbishop of the diocese of 
New York; J. Edgar Hoover, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; Hon. 
John W. McCormack, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and Robert 
Kennedy, Attorney General of the United 
States. 

I submit for inclusion in the Recorp 
the address by National Commander 
Daniel Foley, presented on April 19, 1964, 
at the Patriots’ Day Dinner held at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Boston, Mass.—The high honor conferred 
upon me tonight is one that I cannot claim 
for myself alone. It belongs as well to the 
more than 2% million American Legion- 
naires, here in Massachusetts and across the 
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land, who are joined together in dedicated 
service to God and country. I accept it, 
gratefully and humbly, in their name. 

As a Minnesotan, I want to thank you 
especially for the privilege of sharing in your 
observance of Patriots Day. ` 

The sons of Massachusetts whose heroism 
we commemorate today are the heroes and 
benefactors of all Americans. They dared 
to live and die for their God-given right to 
be free. They gave us not only the light of 
their wisdom and vision but also the legacy 
of their indomitable faith in the ideals and 
institutions of freedom. 

I believe this faith in the democratic proc- 
ess is our most precious heritage. In no part 
of modern America are its roots deeper and 
eee stronger than here in New Eng- 
an 

How else could you have produced, in our 
own time, a John Fitzgerald Kennedy? 1 
was privileged to know the late President, to 
visit him in the White House a few weeks 
before his death, and to pray at his funeral. 
We who live in other States share your sor- 
row that he was with us so short a time; 
we also share your belief that his spirit 
will inspire and sustain us always. 

The Knights of Columbus counts within 
its active ranks many thousands of America's 
war veterans. (I am proud to be one of 
that number.) But I think it ought to be 
noted that the Knights of Columbus and the 
American Legion have a community of in- 
terest which ranges far beyond common 
memberships, 

The Knights of Columbus is a militant 
advocate of those moral and spiritual values 
which underlie meaningful patriotism. 80 
is the American n. 

The Knights of Columbus has sought to 
expose and frustrate the evil design of com- 
munism since that conspiracy first appeared 
on the American scene. So has the Amer- 
ican on. 

The Knights of Columbus espouses a posl- 
tive, dynamic Americanism that welcomes in- 
dividual responsibility as the partner of in- 
dividual liberty. So does the American 
Legion. . 

We cherish these mutual objectives, and 
we can take pride in our efforts to achieve 
them, And yet we must acknowledge, as 
knights or as American Legionnaires, that 
our task is far from done. 

Let me suggest, briefly, several areas where 
the challenge to all Americans is both cur- 
rent and acute, ` $ 

The first, and perhaps the most basic, in- 

volves our concept of the role of govern- 
ment in the relationship between man and 
God. 
The patriots of two centuries ago openly 
proclaimed their belief in the Divine Being 
and publicly invoked His blessing upon the 
Nation they founded. The Declaration of 
Independence, the charter of our freedom, 
identified the Creator as the author of man's 
rights and equality under the law. In the 
lives of Washington, Jefferson, the Adams’ 
and their contemporaries, spiritual values 
dominated all others. 

They conceived the highest purpose of 
government to be the ordering of a society 
in which man might best fulfill the prom- 
ise of his Maker. They recognized that lib- 
erty and justice and the pursuit of happiness 
are meaningful goals only in the light of 
eternal truths, x 

Today, we have drifted away from these 

Too many of us are 
less about what is right and wrong and more 
about what will work. We have permitted 
the erosion of spiritual values to the point 
where freedom of religion is widely taken to 
mean freedom from religion. 

There are those who sincerely believe that 
any form of religious exercises in the pub- 
lic schools is prohibited by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The American 
Legion rejects that view. We are actively 
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supporting legislation to resolve the issue by 
authorizing a constitutional amendment 
affirming the right of school authorities to 
schedule voluntary prayer and Bible read- 


The nonveteran might wonder why the 
men and women of the American Legion at- 
tach so much importance to the recognition 
and strengthening of our spiritual heritage. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur gave the answer in 
his farewell address to the Corps of Cadets 
at West Point on the meaning of “duty, 
honor, country.” He said: 

“The code which those words perpetuate 
embraces the highest moral laws and will 
stand the test of any ethics or philosophies 
ever ulgated for the uplift of mankind. 
* © © The soldier, above all other men, is re- 
quired to practice the greatest act of rell- 
gious training—sacrifice. In battle and in 
the face of danger and death, he discloses 
those divine attributes which his Maker gave 
when he created man in His own image. No 
physical courage and no brute instinct can 
take the place of the divine help which alone 
can sustain him.” 

We have seen in the experience and sacri- 
fice of war the power of those divine attri- 
butes of which the general spoke. We believe 
it is the role of the state to enlarge, not di- 
minish, the opportunity of a free people to 
merit divine help. 

History tells us that a nation that rejects 
the past can expect little favor from the 
future. 

The American people, I am convinced, un- 
derstand that our strength and unity stem 
from spiritual sources. It remains for all of 
us—Legionnaires and knights alike—to re- 
new and activate that understanding with 
the faith of our fathers. 

We are now in the 17th year of the cold 
war, and the end is not in sight. Winning it 
will require moral as well as physical stam- 
ina. It will require that we keep in plain 
view both the nature and design of our ad- 
versary and the righteousness of freedom's 
cause, 

Critics of the administration's foreign pol- 
‘Icy have called for a fundamental change in 
our attitude toward Communist imperialism. 
The way to defeat communism, they say, is to 
modify our opposition to it. We are told 
that communism is not necessarily evil and 
that Castro's Cuba is a nuisance rather than 
a threat to American security. 

This is one approach to reducing cold war 
tensions. Another would be to surrender our 
rights in Berlin, pull our special forces out of 
Vietnam, and undertake a program of uni- 
lateral disarmament. The end result, in the 
American Legion's judgment, would be the 
same; a world handed over to Communist 
control, We must remind ourselves that the 
strategy of world communism remains un- 
changed. The cold war is not a contest for 
political supremacy. It is not primarily a 
battle for economic leadership or military 
superiority or even for the minds of men. It 
is a battle for the souls of men, and the out- 
come will fix the destiny of our children for 
generations to come. 

Those who protest that our national poli- 
cies are based erroneously upon rigid princi- 
ples of moralism will get little sympathy 
from the American Legion. We submit that 
there is no other sound and safe basis for 
American policy. 

Communism denies the existence of al- 
mighty God. It holds in contempt every 
organized religion through which men seek 
to serve God. It ignores the divine and 
natural laws which alone provide reliable 
grounds for mutual understanding and 
trust. 

This, in the final analysis, is what the cold 
war is about. And this is why we believe the 
great majority of Americans will continue 
to support a course of relentless opposition 
to communism’s growth regardless of the 
burdens and risks along the way. 
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America’s war veterans pray for peace. 
Because we are veterans we understand, per- 
haps better than most people, the tragedy of 
war. But we also know that the surest way 
to invite attack is to flinch before a resource- 
ful and powerful enemy. 

This is not to say that we must rule out 
hope of resolving some of the East-West dif- 
ferences through negotiation. It may be 
that the partial test ban treaty in time will 
produce evidence of a change in Soviet 
philosophy. There is no proof of that change 
now, and we would be foolish to anticipate it. 

Whether the dispute between Red China 
and the Kremlin will weaken the worldwide 
drive. of communism is a matter to be 
determined in the future. The present fact 
is that Moscow and Peiping are fighting over 
how—not whether—to bury us, 

If the situation in Cuba involved only the 
unfriendly attitude of an independent gov- 
ernment, we could: properly treat it as a 
nuisance. The fact is that Castro’s regime 
is under the direct control of Moscow, 
operates as an integral arm of the Red con- 
spiracy, and poses a grave threat to the secu- 
rity and stability of all of the Americas. 

The American Legion acknowledges that 
we should negotiate in every circumstance 
that offers the chance of advancing our 
national interest. We insist, however, that 
certain issues are not negotiable—and these 
include our commitments in Berlin and 
Vietnam and our determination to break the 
Communist grip on Cuba. 

During the coming months these and other 
challenges to our country will be the sub- 
ject of extensive public debate. I earnestly 
hope that each of you, whatever your views, 
will participate fully in the process. We 
have nothing to fear—and everything to 
gain—from the exercise of our freedom to 
speak and disagree and vote on the problems 
that concern us as citizens. 

The right too of our neighbor to dissent is 
the essence of freedom. Our ability to rea- 
son out our problems, to honor the integrity 
of others even if we attack their views, to be 
merciful and just in our dealings with all of 
our fellow men—these, too, are an essential 
part of the heritage of the land we love. 

Let us resolve to live up to that heritage. 
Let us make ourselves worthy of the sacri- 
fices and aspirations of the patriots we salute 
today. 

I repeat let us resolve to live up to that 
heritage, mindful ot what our late President 
John Kennedy has told us, “On Earth, God's 
work must truly be our own.” 


L.B.J.’s Friend From the Old Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. J. PICKLE. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the most colorful historian and story- 
teller of the Southwest cattle country, 
the Honorable J. Frank Dobie and his 
wife “spent a spell” with President and 
Mrs. Johnson. Frank Dobie is without a 
doubt the most eminent writer in his field 
and it was comforting to read of his visit 
in the White House. Marquis Childs tells 
it so well in his column of May 1. esa 
which is as follows: 

L. B. J. s FRIEND FROM THE OLD FRONTIER 

(By Marquis Childs) r 

Under the Johnsons as under the Kennedys 
the White House is a hospitable place with 
a wide range of visitors coming and going. 
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An old friend brought with him the other 
day the salt and the savor of an earlier Texas. 

J. Frank Dobie, whose many books give 
the feel and the color of that earlier Texas, 
has known the Johnsons for many years. 
When he and Mrs. Dobie settled into the 
Lincoln suite there was a neighborliness 
about the visit that that other President 
a hundred years ago would have felt at 
home with. 

Dobie is the most-valued kind of friend, 
one who tells you what he thinks regardless 
of position or power. He has kept his roots 
deep in Texas while fighting the blight of’ 
conformity at every opportunity. His course, 
“Life and Literature of the Southwest,” was 
for years the most popular course at the 
University of Texas. If the mood was on 
him he might inveigh against the dem- 
agoguery of Pappy O'Daniel or the iniquities 
of racism. 

One of the rewards of his course was when 
he sang ballads of the trail in his cowboy 
baritone. In short, he was a unique pro- 
fessor who rejoiced in the qualities of 
uniqueness that had made Texas great and 
who hated to see them sacrificed to the con- 
formity of money and power. 

Again and again he was embattled with 
university officials, legislators, and politicians. 
When in 1936 the university opened a new 
27-story office building he said, “It looks 
like a toothpick stuck in a pie.” He refused 
to have office space in it. 

Dobie is 75 years old and while he has 
mellowed somewhat the flash of the old 
fire is there. When he smiles his blue eyes 
seem to light up. Keeping pace with Lyndon 
Johnson over a crowded weekend, he speaks 
of the President with affection and con- 
cern, He must keep something in reserve, 
he told him, he must not use himself up so. 
This is the privileged counsel of one who 
has known the President across the years 
and who understands the yeasty, impulsive 
drive of ambition that has carried him 50 
far. 

He talks about his new book coming out 
in the fall, called “Cow People.“ They didn't 
brag, those early Texans, he says. They were 
quiet people reflecting the silence and the 
wide horizons of open country. This Texas 
brag stuff, that came much later. 

There was one braggart, a rancher named 
Shanghai. Pierce, a legendary figure when 
the range was open. He spent a lot of time 
mavericking which seems to have been a 
polite name for cattle rustling and he came 
to a bad end. But then Pierce was from 
Rhode Island, so he hardly counted as @ 
Texan. 

“I was born,” Dobie says, “in Live Oak 
County which is between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande. My father had about 7,000 
acres. All around us were places with fancy 
names like Buena Vista. 

“I asked my father why we couldn't have 
a name for our place. ‘Son,’ he said to me, 
‘it isn't big enough. You can’t really call 
this a ranch. It’s just a place and we won't 
give it a name“ 

Something of this earlier Texas rubbed off 
on President Johnson even though he was 
born 20 years later than Dobie. It is a home- 
spun quality that helps to explain the in- 
creasingly popular hold he has on the coun- 
try. At times this has an incredibly corny 
look as it comes over the television screen. 
But the origins are in that earlier Texas— 
the kind of hospitality reflected in the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to the Dobies to come to the 
White House, “stay a month if you can.“ In 
the range country no visitor ever stayed less 
than 3 or 4 weeks. 

Dobie speaks with quiet indignation of 
what he says was a last-minute smear 
launched against his friend, Senator RALPH 
YarzoroucH, running in the Democratic 
primary in Texas against a candidate backed 
by big oil and certain powerful segments of 
the communications and entertainment in- 
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dustry. As Dobie sees it, the primary is a 
test of whether Texans can make an in- 
dependent choice or whether conformity 
induced by the techniques of a controlled 
mass media will dominate. 

We live in another America, an America 
that has changed fantastically since Lincoln 
slept in the big rosewood bed with its Vic- 
torian carving. But there are men like 
Dobie who speak with courage and independ- 
ence and pride out of that other day. 


Success of Urban Renewal in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following arti- 
cle by Ruth Moore in the Chicago Sun- 
Times of May 14, 1964: 

THe Cost or UrsaN RENEWAL? It’s PAYING 
Ory FOR OHICAGO 


(By Ruth Moore) 


Urban renewal in Chicago is more than 
doubling the assessed valuation of the areas 
it is rehabilitating and nearly tripling the 
tax yield from them. 

The city’s 27 renewal and three conserva- 
tion projects, by the time they are completed, 
will have raised the valuation on the real 
estate involved from an original $35,421,000 
to $84,224,000, an increase of more than $48 
Million. 

And the tax return will have been in- 
creased from the $2,657,000 the areas paid 
before removal began to $6,318,000. This 
higher tax yield will pay off in about 11 years 
the millions the city is putting into the 
Program. 

ECONOMIC STRENGTHENING 

D. E. Mackelmann, deputy commissioner of 
urban renewal and director of the city’s com- 
munity renewal program, pointed out 
Wednesday that there are three main objects 
to urban renewal. 

“The first is to retain and increase the 
vitality of the city, the second is to improve 
it as a place to live,“ he said. “But there 
is a third and important aspect of renewal, 
and that is the economic strengthening of 
the city.” = 

Cities are finding it increasingly difficult 
to raise money for necessary metropolitan 
services. Tax rates are high and few citizens 
demonstrate any willingness for them to go 
higher. 

It the wear of time and the abuse of prop- 
erty, by landlord or tenant, decrease values 
and taxes in large areas, the city is caught 
in a financial squeeze, Income goes down 
in large sections of the city and cannot easily 
be made up in others. 

One solution Chicago has adopted is to 
Upgrade the slipping areas. The aim is to 
change them from a burden to an asset, 
thereby strengthening the tax base. 

EVIDENCE OF SUCCESS 

Mackelmann and others working in re- 
hewal point out that the 115-percent increase 
in tax yield that the city will have obtained 
in the renewal and conservation areas is 
evidence this attempt is succeeding. 

Nonrenewal areas benefit as much as the 
tehabilitated sections, Mackelmann empha- 
Sized. Without the higher income from the 
rehabilitation areas, others would have to 
Pay more taxes or do with less service. 

Here are some examples of what renewal 
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has done for the tax base in some key areas: 

Before renewal, Lake Maedows, a 100-acre 
area lying along the lake between 31st and 
85th, had an assessed valuation of $3,381,000. 
Dilapidated houses were razed, and the land 
sold to the New York Life Insurance Co. 
which built high-rise apartments and a 
shopping center. ‘The new buildings cover 
only 10 percent of the land, but the area 
now has a valuation of $8,595,000. 

The tax yield previously was $122,000. It 
now is $625,000. (All figures based on 1962 
tax rates.) 

TAX YIELD RISES 

On the West Side the Roosevelt-Clinton 
area before clearance was a mixture of worn- 
out housing and industry. It had an 
assessed valuation of $1,073,000 and paid a 
negligible $53,000 in taxes. 

Now the 32 acres are filled with the new 
plants of many industries. If this land had 
not been available to them, many would 
have left the city. 

They remained and not only furnish jobs 
for many Chicagoans, but pay $286,000 a 
year in taxes, five times more than the area 
paid in the past. The assessed yaluation is 
$3,799,000. 

NORTH SIDE IMPROVED 


On the North Side, along Clark and La 
Salle between Division and North Avenue, a 
mixture of slums, shops and some industry 
produced two unsightly streets and menaced 
neighboring areas with a similar decline. 
The assessed valuation was $2,895,000 and the 
tax yleld $151,000. 

Cleared and now partly rebuilt with the 
high-rise apartments and townhouses of 
Carl Sandburg Village, the area is 
to have an assessed valuation of $15,295,000, 
five times what it was. The tax yield will be 
about $1,146,000, seven times what it was. 

INCREASE IN TAX YIELD 


Mackelmann also pointed out that the re- 
building of North Clark-La Salle stimulated 
a tremendous improvement in the neighbor- 
ing area, thereby increasing the tax yield 
in adjoining streets. 

When Chicago’s 27 urban redevelopment 
projects—those in which most of the area 
is cleared—are separated from the conserva- 
tion projects, the increase in tax yield is 
138 percent. 

In the conservation projects, where there 
is almost never more than 20-percent clear- 
ance and the emphasis is on the rehabilita- 
tion of the other 80 percent of the structures, 
the tax yield will be increased about 
percent, 

Hyde Park-Kenwood, the city's first big 
conseryation project, demonstrates what 
happens, In this nearly mile-square area in 
the vicinity of the University of Chicago, the 
Federal Government and the city spent about 
$36,767,000 to clear dilapidated buildings 
pressing in upon fine homes, shops and 
institutions. 

VALUATION CLIMBS 


The money also went to improve the street 
pattern and general environment, and to 
make space for the necessary expansion of 
schools and such institutions as the Chicago 
Child Care Society. 

Before conservation began, the taxable 
property in the community was assessed at 
$11,300,000, and taxes of $848,000. When the 
new buildings are completed on the cleared 
land, the assessed valuation will go up to 
$14,500,000. The area will pay the city 
$1,088,000 a year in taxes, without accounting 
for what private rehabilitation will do. 

On the West Side a conservation project 
will produce an eyen larger percentage in- 
crease in tax yield. In Southeast Englewood, 
a residential neighborhood surrounding sev- 
eral old shopping streets, property is assessed 
at the low figure of $1,737,000. The tax bill 
comes to $130,000 a year. 

When dilapidated buildings have been re- 
moved and the upgrading of the area is com- 
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pleted, the assessed valuation will rise to 

$5,900,000. The tax yield will go up to $443,- 

000, an increase of 240 percent. Nearly all 

of the increase will come from new buildings. 
_ NEAR WEST SIDE PROGRAM 


A third conservation program, on the Near 
West Side, a residential area of small homes, 
will have a net project cost of $12,589,000. 
The assessed valuation is $2,500,000. When 
rebuilding is finished the valuation will rise 
to $7,900,000. The tax yield to the city will 
go from $187,000 to $593,000, an increase of 
216 percent. 

Areas of small homes, even relatively ex- 
pensive ones, seldom pay their own way, in 
more than their own way, in the city. 
Schools and other city services in residential 
eae tend to make neighborhood costs fairly 

gh. 

Highly taxed industrial property, the Loop, 
and high-rise apartments yield the surplus 
that pays many city costs and makes up the 
deficits in residential areas. 

Thus when renewal halts a decline in tax 
yields in aging areas and brings in more taxes 
with new building, the city’s residential areas 
benefit, experts said. Residential taxes are 
not being increased by renewal, but held 
down by renewal, Mackelmann noted. 


Will Lights Go Off in the Southland? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask permission to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent edi- 
torial entitled, Will Lights Go Off in 
the Southland?” which appeared in the 
May 5 edition of the Los Angeles Her- 
ald-Examiner. 

This editorial points up the extremely 
serious situation developing in the Far 
Western States as a result of the threat- 
ened shortage of water in the Colorado 
River system, 

This water shortage also extends to the 
supply of electric power and thus poses 
a grave problem to the people of the 
booming Southwest. 

The immediate problem outlined by the 
Herald-Examiner is the division of wa- 
ter between Lake Mead, in back of Hoo- 
ver Dam on the lower part of the river, 
and Lake Powell, behind the recently 
completed Glen Canyon Dam serving the 
upper Colorado River States. 

We in California firmly believe, as the 
Herald-Examiner has well stated, that 
all parties should faithfully observe the 
1962 agreement to maintain a minimum 
of 14.5 million acre-feet of water in Lake 
Mead (to protect the prior water rights 
of those served by that reservoir) while 
Lake Powell was gradually being built up 
to a 6.1 million acre-feet storage capacity 
that would allow the beginning of power 
generation there. 

And, regardless of the Secretary of the 
Interior’s recent announcement to the 
contrary, we will continue to make every 
effort to assure that the water and power 
rights of California citizens are not jeop- 
ardized. S 

In a larger sense, however, the people 
of the Western States must begin to look 
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for additional new sources of future 
water and power supplies to meet the 
increasing demands of our rapidly ex- 
panding economy. 

The fast-growing population of south- 
ern California alone is expected to more 
than triple within the next 35 years, and 
the other States are experiencing similar 
growth patterns. 

So, although the respective rights of 
all water and power users to existing sup- 
plies must be religiously respected, in 
relation to the region’s increasing re- 
quirements, these supplies constitute a 
diminishing asset. 

We must begin now to look beyond 
our present resources to consider uti- 
lizing the almost untapped resources of 
the Pacific Northwest, western Canada, 
and Alaska if we are to meet our re- 
sponsibilities to provide a firm economic 
base for our children and our children’s 
children—so that they may also enjoy 
the bright promise of America’s Golden 
West. 

The Herald-Examiner editorial fol- 
lows: 

WiL Licets Go Orr IN THE SOUTHLAND? 

The grave problem of the decrease in re- 
cent years of the flow of the Colorado River 
is causing alarm not only among experts wor- 
ried about the supply of water for 9 million 
southern Californians, but it also extends to 
the supply of electric power. 

The problem may become critical within a 
short time. 

Both the Metropolitan Water District and 
the Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power have made strong protests against a 
proposal to the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior to lower Lake Mead water storage. 

The proposal has been made by upper 
Colorado River States that Lake Mead water 
storage from the Colorado be held down in 
order to speed up impounding of the river 
water for power generation purposes In Lake 
Powell, back of the recently constructed 
Glen Canyon Dam. 

This city's water and power department 
and the Metropolitan Water District have 
warned that such a move will pose “grave 
hazards" to the water and electric power 
supplies of many southern California cities, 

In 1962, Secretary of the Interior Udall 
agreed to maintain a minimum storage of 
14.5 million acre-feet of water at Lake Mead 
back of Hoover Dam during the period that 
storage gradually was being built up in Lake 
Powell to 6.1 million acre-feet. The 6.1 mil- 
lion acre-feet storage in Lake Powell would 
allow the beginning of power generation 
there. 

Now Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming are demanding that Secretary 
Udall's pledge be broken and the Colorado 
River flow be held back for Lake Powell 
buildup. 

Samuel B. Nelson, general manager and 
chief engineer of the department of water 
nnd power, warns that penalizing Lake Mead 
in favor of Lake Powell would reduce next 
year’s storage back of Hoover Dam to less 
than 10 million acre-feet if 1965 proves to 
be as dry as 1964. Said Nelson: 

“Serious damage would be caused to the 
generating machinery in Hoover Dam power- 
plant under such conditions. There would 
be excessive vibration and highly increased 
maintenance problems that could jeopardize 
the entire operation of Hoover powerplant.” 

Joseph Jensen, chairman of the metro- 
politan water district board of directors, also 
warned of the “damage that would occur to 
the economy of more than 9 million people 
living in 113 southern California cities who 
«ciepend upon the water supply of the Colo- 
rado River.” 
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The decision may be made within a few 
days. Unless southern Californians, their 
representatives In Congress, and their water 
and power experts put up a strong enough 
fight, the southland may look forward to a 
dimmer and drier era. 


Our Constitution: The Temple of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the 1964 
national high school oratorical contest 
conducted by the Americanism division 
of the American Legion was held at 
Tampa, Fla., on April 16,1964. The first 
place winner was a fine young man from 
Wausau, Wis., in my district. David B. 
Marth, a 16-year-old junior at Wausau 
Senior High School, has brought credit 
not only to himself but to his school and 
his State and has set a fine example for 
high school students around the coun- 
try. His essay, “Our Constitution: The 
Temple of Freedom,“ is an outstanding 
expression of the true meaning of the 
great principles embodied in the Amer- 
ican Constitution. In order to share 
this essay with my colleagues, I wish to 
have it be included in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

The essay follows: 

Our CONSTITUTION: TRE TEMPLE or FREEDOM 
(By David B. Marth, 1021 Plumer Street, 
Wausau, Wis.) 

“I have built Thee an exalted House, a 
place for Thee to dwell in forever.” These 
were the words of Solomon in answer to God's 
plea to build a temple. Why did Solomon 
build this worshipping place? 

In ancient times, the temple was a sanc- 
tuary for all. It offered security, peace, and 
inspiration, vital to the protection of the 
children of Israel. So in the 18th century 
in Philadelphia, our forefathers built a politi- 
cal sanctuary that was to offer freedom, 
peace, and security for 177 years. Carved on 
the cornerstone were these words: The Con- 
stitution of the United States—1787 A-D.— 
Temple of Freedom.” 

In order that we may better understand 
the principles upon which our country was 
founded, let us mentally reenact the con- 
struction of our temple of freedom. 

When Solomon started his tribute to God, 
he first laid the stones to form a foundation. 
A strong beginning was needed for firmness 
and support. In the same manner, the 
framers of the Constitution constructed a 
preamble, a statement of belief on which all 
of their principles were based. It began: 
“We the people * * .“ Notice this little 
word “we”; it is the key to everything. It 
did not say, “We the kings and princes of 
this land"; nor did it say, “We the represen- 
tatives of separate states,” or “We the rep- 
resentatives of the one true religion, whites 
or blacks.” No, it said, “We the people,” 
meaning all the people. Thus, the new tem- 
ple was to be a sanctuary for all of the 
people, not for a privileged few. 

Second, Solomon constructed huge pil- 
lars of equal strength on which the temple 
depended upon for its stability. So our con- 
stitutional forefathers also produced strong 
pillars for thelr temple. The first, In the 
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form of article 1, created the legislative 
department which was to make the laws; 
the second created the executive department 
which was to enforce the laws; and the third 
created the judicial branch which was to 
interpret the laws. The pillars were of equal 

80. that one might balance the other. 
It embodied the key principle of checks and 
balances.” 

A strong foundation with sturdy pillars, 
however, was not enough. The temple had 
to be enclosed with sturdy walls that would 
protect it from storms from the outside. 
Our “constitutional builders" selected mate- 
rials that were to stand the test of time. In 
the form of the first 10 amendments, they 
gave us our Bill of Rights. Freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly, trial by jury, 
and the right of habeas corpus were but a 
few. Re 

The basic structure of the temple was now 
completed. Our forefathers were now ready 
to furnish it. The focal point was a magnifi- 
cent altar. On the altar were burning can- 
dles, each representing one of our Nation's 
rich values. 

To this altar came people from all over the 
world. Why? Let us in reverence, but also 
loving pride, approach the altar and discover 
anew the values symbolized by the burning 
candles. 

The first candle symbolized “respect for 
the individual.” Every section of our Con- 
stitution is designed to preserve this value. 
Mussolini once said: “The state is all; man 
is nothing.” The burning flame of our can- 
dle shouts to the world that the state exists 
for man, man not for the state. 

The second candle represents the principle 
of “equality.” This does not mean that all 
citizens are equal in ability and strength. 
It does mean that all people, regardless of 
their position or wealth, should have equal- 
ity before the law. We have not always lived 
up to this ideal, but we should remember 
that it was the Supreme Court, created by 
our Constitution, that ruled that segrega- 
tion in the schools must go. 

The third candle represents the principle 
of “liberty.” The fight for liberty began 
many years ago. The fight still goes on. 
Our Constitution is our shield in the con- 
tinuous struggle against autocratic power 
of all kinds. 

The fourth candle represents what A. A. 
Gray and others have called: “Unity in 
diversity.” Our constitutional fathers de- 
signed a ent based on a strong sense 
of unity. But its alms were “unity in diver- 
sity.” Our national motto, E Pluribus Unum 
(out of many, one), is a living reality. 

These burning candies on the altar in our 
temple of freedom refiected a sense of values 
based on a deep faith regarding the nature of 
man. Man was not to be regarded as a cog 
in a machine ruled by a strutting dictator; 
not as an animal ruled by blind mob passion, 
but man as a free human being with a spark 
of the divine, seeking ideals, seeking truth, 
seeking freedom, seeking righteousness. 

Are these values being reflected in our 
country today? Eric Severeid has said: “The 
greatest danger facing America today is that 
of ‘creeping personal corruption.’ The great- 
est danger of ‘creeping personal corruption’ 
is that it slowly destroys the sense of cor- 
ruption. Where there is no clear knowledge 
of what is bad, there is no certainty of what 
is good. Standards may be chipped awny 
piece by piece, and we do not recognize what 
is going on. Only when blasted by a loud 
noise do we pay true attention and inspect 
the inner ramparts of the fortress—the walls 
known as values.” 

Can we hear such loud “blasts” today? 
On November 22, 1963, in Dallas, Tex., came 
& blast whose noise was heard round the 
world; our President had been assassinated. 
Whatever the motives of the killer, men of 
all political faiths agreed that hate played 
a major role. Only a few weeks before in 
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the same State, our Ambassador to the U.N. 
had been spat upon. 

Do we have a climate of hate In some sec- 
tions of our land today? As we prepare to 
enter a presidential campaign, will some of 
us take part in “Hate Johnson” or “Hate 
Goldwater” campaigns as people did in the 
“Hate Kennedy Campaigns?” Compare the 
attitudes of some people today with our con- 
Stitutional fathers. Historian James Beck 
Said: They were a group of gentlemen of 
substance and honor who could debate for 
Months in the hot summer weather without 
losing their tempers.” 

Do our political leaders do this today? 
Can you do it? Are our standards really be- 
ing chipped away? James Madison said of 
our constitutional fathers. There never was 
an assembly of men who were more pure in 
motives.” Pure in motives? Does this char- 
acterize our leaders today? Or do they say, 
“How much is in this for me and mine?” 
Can you hear the noises represented by 
Bobby Baker, Billy Sol Estes, and Jimmy 
Hoffa? George Washington said, “Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and just 
Can repair.” Our forefathers raised this 
Standard for us in the form of our Con- 
stitution. 

High in the dome of our temple is an 
ancient bell. Listen to tts ringing message: 
8 freedom throughout the 


In the words of John Donne: “Ask not for 
whom the bell tolls—remember, it tolls for 
thee and for me,” for it is “Our Constitu- 
tion—our temple of freedom.” 


Appalachian Poorhouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I would like to include an edito- 
rial from the Palestine Herald-Press of 
Palestine, Tex. The editorial shows 
Some of the grassroots thinking in Texas 
about the President's political poverty 
Proposals. 

APPALACHIAN PooRHOUSE 


When the area redevelopment program was 
Set up its proclaimed purpose was to elevate 
the living standards of depressed areas. 

West Virginia, with its hordes of out-of- 
Work miners, was the inspiration for ARA. 
When the program went into actual effect, 

wever, eager Federal handout specialists 
found that much larger areas of the country 
than first advertised were in need of their 
Soothing potions. And, before ARA was well 
in business, the greater part of the land 
area of the United States had been branded 
as being depressed. 

Federal salesmen of the handout not only 
Offered Federal funds to all these vast areas. 
In cases they threatened them with political 
reprisal if they didn’t organize under ARA 
and get in on the gravy train. 

ARA money was supposed to be used to 
help inspire establishment of industries in 
areas of high unemployment, and that was 
Supposed to be done by financing new con- 
cerns whose promoters couldn't break the 

of legitimate financing. But about 
the only successes scored by ARA financing, 
at least as far as we've seen from here, have 


been in pouring funds for expansion into’ 


established concerns which could have bor- 
Towed money from a bank. 
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There were those skeptics who believed at 
first that the ARA 


operation, still think so. $ 

But ARA, for all its faults and failures, 
was a piddling boon „ or political, 
scheme compared with President Johnson's 
plan for relief of the Appalachian States. 

Taking in all or parts of 10 States, the 

President proposes to spend a billion dollars 
of Federal money—$228 million as a starter 
right now—to rehabilitate the Appalachian 
area. 
Nobody, it seems, has ever laid out this 
area before, at least not in the scope of the 
President's plans. It extends from Lake Erie 
to Alabama and Georgia. 

It is true that the vast strip of territory 
takes in some depressed mining areas. It 
is also true that the area embraces the in- 
dustrial heart of the eastern United States. 
ARA isn’t in the same audacious league as 
Lyndon’s Appalachian poorhouse.“ 

In that poorhouse is all but a corner of 
Pennsylvania, a hefty part of Ohio, all of 
West Virginia, parts of Maryland, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Alabama, and 


If, as a whole, that area can be called 
depressed and in need of Federal funds, then 
so can nearly all of the rest of the United 
States. And it no doubt will be, if Congress 
goes along with the Appalachian scheme. 

In short, it appears that the President at 
long last has found the answer to a problem 
that has perplexed many a politician before 
him—how to get the majority of the entire 
Nation beholden to the great white father 
in the White House, whether they want to 
be or not. Look out, national bankruptcy, 
here we come. 


What Will They Censor Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, some of 
us in the Congress have been alarmed 
and shocked in recent weeks by new 
evidence of the growing censorship 
which is being imposed on this Nation's 
military leaders. 

Recently, during an inquiry which the 
Committee on American Services is con- 
ducting into military hospital construc- 
tion policies, a senior Defense Depart- 
ment civilian official disclosed, under 
questioning, that he had deleted mate- 
rial from statements prepared for pre- 
sentation to the committee by the Sur- 
geons General of the Navy and Air 
Force. 

These two officers—the senior medical 
men in their respective services—are the 
professionals on whom Congress must 
rely in developing health programs for 
Armed Forces families. Yet, we were 
being told, in effect, that we could not 
have their candid views unless we acci- 
dentally stumbled upon them in the 
questions we asked. 

As I said then, and I repeat now, such 
censorship is designed to blanket the 
legislative branch in total darkness and 
ignorance. 

Interestingly enough, the statement 
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of the Surgeon General of the Army was 
not censored. But the statement did 
not escape the Pentagon's blue- pencil 
field marshal's because it was worded 
to refiect only the Department of De- 
fense viewpoint; it escaped because it 
did not reach the censor’s desk until the 
day after the committee had protested 
the censorship imposed on the Navy and 
Air Force and had served notice that 
these two officers would be asked to tell 
what had been deleted from their state- 
ments. As a result, the Army Surgeon 
General's statement was allowed to 
stand as he wrote it. 

In other words, our protest helped to 
stay the hand of the censor. But this 
is only an isolated example, and Penta- 
gon censorship continues to flourish and 
grow. 

The current issue of the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Journal discloses that one of 
the Army’s distinguished officers, Lt. 
Gen. Garrison H. Davidson, who retired 
on.May 1 as commanding general of the 
Ist Army, is the latest victim. 

General Davidson wrote an article 
which is mildly critical of the present 
program of reorganizing Army divisions 
under the so-called ROAD concept. He 
said the new ROAD divisions have more 
flexibility than they need, that they were 
the “product of a crash program” which 
can ill afford close scrutiny. 

But instead of allowing the article to 
be printed, with perhaps a followup 
discussion by others of the merits or 
shortcomings of General Davidson's 
views, the censors killed the article out- 
right. = 

Nothing could better demonstrate the 
mushrooming Pentagon philosophy: “No 
thinking allowed.” It would be no sur- 
prise to learn that this message has been 
printed on cards to hang on Pentagon 
walls. 


The Journal has obtained and pub- 
lished General Davidson's censored ar- 
ticle, commented on it in a brief 
critique by Assistant Editor Daniel Z. 
Henkin, and in an editorial. I believe 
all Members will want to read the details, 
and I wish to include them in the 
RECORD: 

ARMY CENSORS GENERAL'S ROAD Drvrsion 
„CRITICISM 
(By Daniel Z. Henkin) 

The Army has censored, on policy grounds 
alone, the critical comments of a distin- 
guished lieutenant general, who warns that 
“the ROAD concept reduces once proud or- 
ganizations, steeped in tradition, to meaning- 
less entities.” 

The text of the article by Lt. Gen. Garri- 
son H. “Gar” Davidson, onetime West Point 
Superintendent and ist Army commanding 
general at Governors Island, N.Y., until he 
retired May 1, is published in full on page 10 
of this issue. 

The disclosure of how General Davidson 
has been subjected to policy censorship coin- 
cides with reports that Gen. Thomas 8. Pow- 
er, retiring Strategic Air Command comman- 
der in chief, intends to publish, after he 
leaves active duty later this year, a book on 
strategic air power that previously was 
banned by Pentagon censors. 

General Davidson, whose notable career 
includes such varied assignments as head 
football coach at West Point and commander 
of the crack 7th Army in Germany, says the 
fiexibility built into the ROAD division, 
whose creation was pushed hard by Secretary 
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of Defense McNamara, “has been bought at a 
price of heritage and tradition the Army can 
ill afford to pay.” 

J. & R. Editor LeRoy Whitman states in an 
editorial on page 11: We take no position on 
whether General Davidson's views are right 
or wrong, but we abhor censorship of pro- 
fessional military thinking and expression.” 

Here are the facts of the case: 

General Davidson, 16 months ago, wrote 
two official letters to the Pentagon expressing 
his views on the ROAD concept. 

“I did not ask that my views be adopted,” 
he told this reporter. “My concern was not 
so much whether my point of view was cor- 
rect, but that the Army should find out. “All 
I requested,” the general continued, “was 
an objective study, either to support my view 
or lay to rest the uncertainty many officers 
hold.” 

General Davidson, who has held star rank 
since September 1943, never received the 
courtesy of an Official reply to his official 
letters. 


His two requests for an “objective study” 
were answered in personal letters from ap- 
propriate officers. Neither reply, the General 
advises, “evidenced any desire even to under- 
stand the problem, and both rejected the 
idea of an objective review, principally on 
the basis of what must have been cursory 
consideration and individual opinion.” 

General Davidson is a brave soldier who 
fights for what he believes. That is why he 
took further action to obtain a hearing for 
his viewpoint. 

His next step was to submit an article: 
“What Price-Flexibillty?“ to the official tax- 
payer-supported “Military Review,” published 
by the Command and General Staff College 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

The editors of this publication, which is 
read by military men throughout the world, 
accepted it for publication, “subject to De- 
partment of the Army clearance.” 

It is necessary now for editors of all official 
Service magazines to submit all copy to the 
Pentagon for “security clearance” which 
everyone agrees is essential, but also for 
“policy clearance,” about which many peo- 
ple have deep doubts. 

Several weeks ago, as he prepared to leave 
an active duty career that began with his ap- 
pointment to West Point in 1923, where ne 
was second captain of the Corps of Cadets 
and vice president of the class of 1927, Gen- 
eral Davidson learned the Pentagon had 
killed the article. The reason for this ac- 
tion: 

“Because of inconsistency with existing 
policy and because publication would be 
tantamount to public criticism by a senior 
commander of official policies and programs.” 

General Davidson continues today to re- 
sist oppressive censorship of military think- 


Perhaps mindful of the fact that Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, U.S. Army, retired, former 
Army Chief of Staff and now JCS Chairman, 
did not submit his book, “The Uncertain 
Trumpet,” to the Pentagon for “policy” clear- 
ance, and published his controversial views 
only after retirement, General Davidson com- 
ments: 

“T have always considered it a duty for any 
officer when he has constructive suggestions 
to make, to offer them.” x 

This experienced officer, who at 39 became 
one of the youngest generals in the ground 
forces, when the late Gen. George S. Patton 
pinned a pair of his own stars on him at the 
close of the Sicilian campaign, said of a 
professional military man’s dilemma: 

“Convinced of the importance of a sound 
solution to an important problem and fail- 
ing to receive proper consideration, a very 
interesting question is posed to the indi- 
vidual making the offering. 

“Has he the duty to persevere in order to 
cbtain proper consideration or must he 
follow the dictates of discipline and remain 
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silent? It is quite a problem for the individ- 
ual to determine which duty is the great- 
er—duty to the welfare of the country as 
measured by contributions to the improve- 
ment of the Military Establishment, or duty 
to established authority in the interests of 
discipline and morale.” 

The General concludes: 

“Underlying this question is the more fun- 
damental problem of whether it is possible 
in a military establishment, without sacri- 
ficing essential discipline, to take full ad- 
vantage of the strength the freedoms of a 
democracy offer. In my opinion it is. But 
this Is not always done.” 

Under no compulsion whatsoever to 
knuckle under to Pentagon censorship—ex- 
cept, as always, where security is involved— 
J. & R. will continue, as was exemplified in 
our comprehensive report on congressional 
testimony made by Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
in recent issues, to present the viewspoints 
of military professionals on matters that are 
of concern to our Nation’s No. 1 problem: 
National security. 

GEN. Gan“ DAVIDSON'S CENSORED COMMENTS 
ON SHORTCOMINGS OF ARMY ROAD DIVISION 


More flexibility than ever will be used has 
been built into the ROAD division. This 
characteristic has been bought at a price 
of heritage and tradition the Army can ill 
afford to pay. 

Its predecessor, the pentomic division, 
was billed at birth as the modern organiza- 
tion of waging ground warfare. Actually, 
it was an expedient born of the demands of 
the moment. Ground commanders every- 
where breathed a sigh of relief when they 
were no longer faced with the grim possibil- 
ity of having to employ it in combat. 

Now we have a new concept—the ROAD 
division. It, too, is the product of a crash 
program that would not withstand well an 
objective review. It was the product of not 
too many weeks of limited effort, when years 
and a broad range of experience could have 
been brought to bear. Concern would be 
less had the need for the flexibility sought 
been demonstrated at least by objective 
analysis if not by test, and if a complete 
span of alternate means had been fully and 
objectively explored. 

Undoubtedly, weaknesses will be dis- 
covered and-corrected as they are revealed 
by tests and experience. Among them should 
be the degree of flexibility provided. 

It is important in any concept to maintain 
a proper balance among critical factors. 
Flexibility has always been an important 
military tenet. The increased destructive 
power of modern military weapons and 
the greater mobility provided by present-day 
vehicles accent its importance. At the same 
time, cohesion of effort remains a critical re- 
quirement for tactical success. Flexibility 
for flexibility’s sake should not be permitted 
to detract from the coordination and team- 
work essential if a combat unit is to reach 
its maximum effectiveness. 

Greater flexibility was built into the 
armored divisions of World War II than was 
normally needed or used at battalion level. 
The following is a tabulation of the attach- 
ments to combat commands of all the tank 
and armored infantry battalions of nine 
armored divisions for all the days they were 
in combat in World War H: 


Percent of bat- 
Percent of time they operated to- talions z 
gether (with same combat com- 
mand) 

Tank | Infantry 

F 1 
D 30 15 
percent or more. 45 37 
65 percent or moro 63 70 
50 percent or more 70 82 


It is obvious that more often than not, 
the same tank and armored infantry bat- 
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talions operated together under the same 
combat command. This situation was to be 
expected, for mutual confidence born of suc- 
cessful experiences shared in training and 
in combat is bound to provide a stronger 
human bond than allegiance to a theroetical 
concept. 

It is human nature for a commander to 
desire to fight the units he trains. It is 
even more rational for a commander, once 
having successfully commanded certain 
units in combat, and for subordinate com- 
manders, once having fought together suc- 
cessfully, to desire to keep the same team 
in order to retain the advantage of under- 
standing and confidence established up. 
down, and laterally, 

One effect of this urge for extreme flexi- 
bility is the incongruous situation in which 
there are 11 different mixes of battalions in 
our present 16-division ground force. It is 
hard to believe that this variety ever will 
be required. It is difficult enough to predict 
the organization required for a single cam- 
paign no less to provide beforehand for a 
number of particular battles. This con- 
glomeration of organizations departs from 
combat-tested principles, particularly sim- 
plicity, and complicates doctrine and train- 
ing—all in the name of flexibility. 

It is significant that other military powers 
were reluctant to follow our lead when we 
went to the pentomic concept. They pre- 
ferred to stick with the combat-tested trian- 
gular concept. Now we have come full cycle 
and are back with a triangular organiza- 
tion ourselves. 

It is doubtful if any country will change 
to accord with our latest idea. Heritage and 
tradition are assets that are too priceless. 
In the words of General MacArthur: 

- They are a rallying point to build cour- 
age when courage seems to fall, to regain 
faith when there seems little cause for faith, 
to create hope when hope becomes forlorn. 

The ROAD concept reduces once proud or- 
ganizations, steeped in tradition, to mean- 
ingless entities. It divorces battalions from 
traditional regimental allegiances, confuses 
rights to the symbols of past accomplish- 
ments, and, in general, obscures heritage 
bought with blood and precious lives. 

Let us hope not too much time will be 
lost before the mistake is discovered and 
priceless heritage is restored to the Gary 
Owens, the Rocks of Chickamauga, the De- 
vils in Baggy Pants, and our many other 
old and fine organizations, by assigning in- 
stead of attaching battalions to brigades and 
identifying brigades with our old regiments. 

Flexibility is as much an attitude and a 
state of mind as anything else. As long as 
an assigned battalion is capable of independ- 
ent action and the battalion and brigade 
commanders are prepared to accept detach- 
ment and attachment, all the flexibility re- 
quired—even on the modern battlefield—can 
be attained without the necessity of aban- 
doning traditional relationships. At the 
same time, the many important dividends 
of mutual understanding, confidence, team- 
work, and unit pride and morale will not be 
lost. Much more effective combat organiza- 
tions are bound to result. 


WHat WILL THEY Censor Next? 


Hard on the heels of the report by J. & R. 
coligressional editor of how the Pentagon 
has censored congressional testimony of the 
Surgeons General, there comes the disqulet- 
ing disclosure by Assistant Editor Daniel Z. 
Henkin of how the views of Lt. Gen. Garri- 
son H. “Gar” Davidson criticizing the ROAD 
division concept were banned from publica- 
tion. What a sad situation it is that mili- 
tary men, in a free country, are being for- 
bidden to express their thoughts and ideas. 


We wonder why Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. 


who as Army Chief of Staff was himself a 
victim of such “policy” censorship, does not 
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Protest on behalf of all service people. Un- 
less corrective action is taken, the degrdding 
of professional military thinking, about 
which Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover has spoken 
30 eloquently in testimony published in the 
last three issues of this publication, will con- 
tinue unchecked. 

The so-called “whiz kid“ types have the 
opportunity today to express their views, and 
have them debated in public forums. This 
is exactly the way it should be. What an 
advantage they have over military profes- 
Sionals, who are under orders to keep quiet 
if their ideas are not in step with the official 
word in Washington—whether it's hospital 
Construction policy or Army division orga- 
nization, 

We salute brave men like General David- 
son and Admiral Rickover who exemplify 
dedication and courage in safeguarding a 
precious heritage of all Americans: the right 
of free speech. As was the case in our 
editorial last week assessing the controversial 
views expressed by Admiral Rickover, we take 
no position on whether General Davidson's 
Views are right or wrong, but we abhor cen- 
sorship of professional military thinking and 
expression. 


Smaller Business Association of New Eng- 
land Presents Proposals for Congres- 
sional Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
Several years the Smaller Business Asso- 
Ciation of New England has come to 
Washington to present their annual pro- 
Posals for congressional action. We wel- 
Come their visits and their carefully con- 
Sidered recommendations as reflecting 
the views and thinking of a fine group of 

essmen. It is by the people com- 
Municating with their Representatives 
and Senators that we are better enabled 
to evaluate their needs and assist them. 

These meetings have focused attention 
Upon some of the more serious problems 
faced by small business and have been a 
Source from which ideas have developed 
for improving the economic condition of 
the small business segment of our popu- 
lation. 

On Thursday, May 7, 1964, we again 
had the pleasure of receiving spokesmen 
for that association who gave us the ben- 
efit of their recommendations on a num- 
ber of subject. of considerable interest to 
Small businessmen everywhere. It was 
emphasized that they are not seeking 
Special privileges for small business, but 
Only equality of opportunity. 

As chairman of the House Select Com- 
Mittee on Small Business, I was especially 
impressed by the association’s statement 
Tegarding a number of topics which merit 
Wider notice. Under unanimous con- 
Sent, I include these portions of the 
Smaller Business Association of New 
England’s proposals in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 


replacement of the Treasury 
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They are as follows: 
SMALLER BUSINESS ASSOCIATION OF NEw 
ENGLAND PROPOSALS FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
AcTION 


INTRODUCTION—PRESENTED BY RICHARD B. 
LEARNARD, BOIT, DALTON & CHURCH, BOSTON; 
PRESIDENT OF SBANE 


Gentlemen, each year we trayel to Wash- 
ington to call the attention of Congress to 
the problems of small business, and to offer 
recommendations for their solution. We be- 
lieve that we have an obligation to provide 
recommendations for congressional action 
because we represent a segment of the econ- 
omy that is essential to the well-being of 
our Nation and its citizens. 

In our presentations, we stress the fact 
that we do not seek special] privileges for 
small business, but only equality of oppor- 
tunity. We try to present the viewpoint of 
small business and to develop and present 
constructive suggestions, rather than merely 
offering negative complaints and criticism. 

Over the years, it has been extremely grati- 
fying to discover that you have not only 
given us courteous and attentive hearings, 
but that you have carefully considered our 
proposals and have taken action on them. 
It would take much more time than is avail- 
able to us today to present a definitive state- 
ment of legislation that conforms to our 
recommendations, but we could not let this 
opportunity pass without acknowledging a 
few outstanding examples. 

In the field of taxation, the 1964 Revenue 
Act reversed and reduced corporate normal 
and surtax rates, a major point in our 1963 
presentation. The provision of the 1962 
Revenue Act, which permits a credit against 
taxes of an amount of up to 7 percent of fixed 
assets, is a step in the right direction to- 
ward the encouragement of reinvested capital 
that we have advocated for many years. The 
t's 
long-obsolete Bulletin “F” by ruling 62-21 
met, in part, our request for faster and more 
flexible depreciation. Legislation passed in 
1958, permitting installment payments of the 
estate tax over a period of 10 years, made it 
possible for many small businesses to avoid 
the need to sell control to pay the taxes due 
on the estate of a former principal. 


Beginning in 1947, our association stressed 
the need for more adequate financing and 
advocated the development of long-term 
credit and equity capital sources for small 
business. 


In 1958, Congress passed legislation which 
established a system of Small Business In- 
vestment Corporations. Although the SBIC's 
got off to a slow start, they are growing in 
strength and numbers as much needed 
sources of long-term credit and equity cap- 
ital, They are also having the effect of en- 
couraging regular banking circles to be more 
receptive to the need of small business for 
financial assistance. 

Since the early days of World War I. 
SBANE has worked for a fair share of Gov- 
ernment procurement. We supported the 
establishment of SBA and are pleased that 
it has been continued as an agency in the 
executive branch of the Government to pro- 
tect and promote the interests of small busi- 
ness. The SBA's set-aside program has 
helped many small manufacturers and we 
hope that it will be extended and strength- 
ened. We are grateful for the recognition 
of small business by Congress through estab- 
lishment and continuation of the House and 
Senate Small Business Committees and we 
have repeatedly gone on record in favor of 
making them standing committees. 

We are proud of the part that the Small- 
er Business Association has played in the 
recognition of small business as a dynamic 
segment of our society, but we could not 
have accomplished any of our objectives 
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unless you had listened, asked questions, 
and then took action on our proposals. Our 
relationship has certainly been a splendid 
example of democracy in action. 

Today, we offer the following program as a 
partial solution to some of the problems 
that are limiting the vitality and growth 
of small business. Our proposals cover the 
following areas: Taxation,“ presented by 
Henry J. Griswold, attorney and CPA, 
partner, Lybrand, Ross & Montgomery, 
Boston; and “Procurement,” presented by 
Paul W. Otto, president, United Engineers, 
Inc., Boston. The summary will be pre- 
sented by Laurence K. Hamilton, president, 
Technifax Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 

In its 1963 congressional presentation, 
SBANE proposed reversal of the corporate 
normal tax and surtax rates. We wish to 
acknowledge those provisions of the 10964 
Revenue Act which not only met our pro- 
posal, but reduced the reversed surtax as 
well, Before the new act was passed, this 
was the situation: The normal tax on earn- 
ings up to $25,000 was 30 percent, and the 
surtax on earnings above that amount was 
22 percent. This year, the rates are reversed 
so the normal tax is.22 percent and Con- 
gress went one step further by reducing the 
reversed surtax rate from 30 to 28 precent, 
Next year, the surtax will drop to 26 per- 
cent. The lower normal tax rate provides 
tax relief that small businesses need to sur- 
vive, and the reduction in the total tax 
will make it possible for all businesses to 
retain more of their earnings for reinvest- 
ment in modernization and growth. All 
small business is grateful for congressional 
recognition of its needs in this manner. 

This year, SBANE offers the following p: 
gram as a partial solution to other tax prob- 
lems of small firms. 

1. CARRY BACK OR FORWARD OF SURTAX CREDITS 

Our present tax structure penalizes small 
businesses when their earnings vary widely 
from year to year. Because their products 
and services normally are not well-diversi- 
fied, they are extremely susceptible to the 
ups and downs of the marketplace. As a 
result, their earnings may exceed $25,000 one 
year and be nonexistent the next. Under 
the current provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, serious inequities are 
common. 

As an example, let's take the case of two 
companies that we shall call company A and 
company B. In 1964, company A has no 
earnings, or suffers a loss, so it pays no tax. 

In 1965, however, it has an extremely 
year, earning $50,000, so it is subject to the 
surtax, as well as the normal tax, paying a 
total tax of $17,500. On the other hand, com- 
pany B earns $25,000 in each year, so it pays 
the normal tax only. Please note that, al- 
though the two companies’ earnings are 
identical for the 2-year period, company A 
is penalized by a tax inequity of $6,500— 
59 percent more than company B pays. 

The Internal Revenue Code does allow a 
carryback and a carryforward of operating 
losses. We propose that the code be amended 
to permit small business to average this un- 
used surtax credits, through a carryback for 
3 years and a carryforward for 5 years. 

Under the terms of the proposed amend- 
ment, here is how company A would com- 
pute its tax. From its 1965 earnings of $50,- 
000, it could deduct its unused 1964 surtax 
credit of $25,000, leaving a balance of $25,- 
000, on which it would pay a normal tax 
only of $11,000, the same as the tax for com- 


- pany B. 


Fair enough, isn't it? We urge your serious 
consideration of this proposal. 

2. INCREASE THE INCOME EXEMPTED FROM THE 
SURTAX TO $50,000 

In 1941, recognized the need of 

small business to retain sufficient earnings 
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to compete and grow, by establishing a sur- 
tax exemption on the first $25,000 of earn- 
ings. This figure has not been changed since 
the law became effective on January 1, 1942, 
however, and devaluation of the dollar, 
caused by inflation, is seriously hampering 
the efforts of small business to retain ade- 
quate capital. The dollar of 1942 is now 
worth only 53 cents in terms of the general 
wholesale price index, 47 cents toward pur- 
chase of machinery and motive equipment, 
and 41 cents toward purchase of machine 
tools. : 
We propose that Congress reaffirm its 
consideration of the needs of small business 
be recognizing the effects of inflation, 
through an increase in the surtax exemption 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 
3. LIBERALIZED TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR 
REINVESTED EARNINGS 


Our present standard of living has been 
achieved by incorporating technological ad- 
vances into our industrial economy. We 
have outproduced other nations because our 
industrial plant has been considerably more 
efficient. 

Today, this is no longer true. The indus- 
-trial effici@hcy of Western Europe and Japan 
is approaching our own, while their wage 
rates are a fraction of those we pay. Foreign 
industry is modernizing its plant and equip- 
ment faster than American manufacturers. 
The United Kingdom is now investing 16 per- 
cent of its output per year in modernization; 
France, 18 percent; West Germany, 23 per- 
cent; the Netherlands, 24 percent; as against 
less than 12 percent in the United States. 

Congress recognized the need to provide 
an incentive for more invested capital 
through the provision of the 1962 Revenue 
Act, which permits a credit against taxes of 
an amount of up to 7 percent of an invest- 
ment in fixed assets. This is a step in the 
right direction. More incentives of this type 
are needed, however, if our economy is to 
attain a higher rate of growth. Further- 
more, we urge that such incentives be ap- 
plicable to investment in accounts receivable 
and inventories, as well as in fixed assets. 
As a company expands its output, it must 
keep increasing the amount of capital in- 
vested in these assets, and lack of the capital 
required slows down the rate of growth. 

4. FLEXIBLE DEPRECIATION 


Our research laboratories are producing 
technological advances so rapidly that equip- 
ment purchased one year is frequently obso- 
lete a year or two later. Useful lives“ of ma- 
chines are shrinking at an accelerated rate. 
The Treasury Department’s ruling 62-1 rec- 
ognized this trend by permitting businesses 
to reduce the “useful lives“ of machinery 
and equipment in computation of deprecia- 
tion. This ruling was long overdue and has 
helped both large and small businesses. We 
contend, however, that set formulas for use- 
ful lives cannot possibly be applicable to 
each individual situation. Only the individ- 
ual company concerned can establish with 
certainty when a machine has reached a point 
where it should be replaced by more efficient 
equipment. For this reason, we urge con- 
sideration of a completely flexible deprecia- 
tlon policy, subject to regulation, through 
which a business would be allowed to write 
off its investment at the pace it chooses. 

5. TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 
PLANS : 

The Keogh bill, which was exacted in 
1962, was a start toward our objective, but 
it does not grant the same tax advantages 
to self-employed persons, that are applica- 

_ble to employees of corporations which have 
adopted approved pension or profit-sharing 
plans. In the interest of basic fair play, we 
urge passage of legislation that will liberalize 
tax deductions for funds invested by the self- 
employed in qualified plans. 
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1. Strengthen SBA set-asides and breakouts 


In the 7-month period of July 1963 
through January 1964, approximately 27,000 
prime contracts, amounting to $876,700 were 
set aside for small business. 

In the same period of the previous year, 
approximately 30,000 prime contracts, with 
a value of approximately $867 million were 
set aside. Obviously, there was no signifi- 
cant improvement in set-asides in the past 
year. The gradual growth of the set-aside 
program, which reached a peak of $1.2 billion 
in the first 6 months of fiscal 1962, has leveled 
off, and it is cause for considerable concern. 
In military construction, set-asides are hold- 
ing their own on the same dollar level as last 
year (47.8 percent of $1.2 billion total award), 
but considerable pressure is mounting to 
eliminate all set-asides in this area. 

Here is the trend of Government procure- 
ment and the share that small business has 
been receiving. In 1957, it received almost 
20 percent, but its share has been dropping 
ever since, reaching a low of less than 16 
percent in 1963. Set-asides must be 
strengthened to stop this shrinkage. 

In addition, we strongly recommend that 
the ‘breakout’ procedure, as authorized 
be encouraged to its full potential. Small 
business opportunities can be substantially 
increased by “breakingout” of the larger 
contracts, which are not susceptible to small 
business bidding, those elements which are 
suited to small business participation. Such 
“breakouts”. should be restricted to small 
business competitive bidding. Both the set- 
aside and “breakout” programs, however, 
can only be as successful as the ability of 
SBA to review, effectively, highly technical 
bid invitations. SBA needs more personnel 
who have a strong, private industry, technical 
background, because the complexity of pro- 
curement is increasing at a tremendous rate, 
and the small businessman needs more capa- 
ble representation at the time the set-asides 
and “breakouts” are determined. 


2. Provide incentives for subcontracting 


One hundred contractors now receive ap- 
proximately 70 percent of all Department of 
Defense prime contracts for $10,000 or more. 
Yet 300,000 small manufacturers receive only 
about 17 percent. Approximately 80 percent 
of all Government procurement is in defense 
contracts. Is it any wonder, in spite of a 
booming economy, that there are 19,000 
less small manufacturers in business today 
than there were in 1957? 

There is no question but that large cor- 
porations are best equipped to handle large 
defense contracts. If small business is to 
grow, however, it must obtain a increasing 
amount of subcontracts. Some progress 
has been made in providing incentives for 
subcontracting by the recent Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation 3—-808.5, page 
367, which takes into account weighted 
guidelines. It does not provide enough in- 
centives, however, to increase subcontracting 
to the level which is essential for small busi- 
ness. The situation is worsening since the 
President's cutback program was put into ef- 
fect, because, in the face of reduced contract 
awards, large prime contractors are retain- 
ing as much work as possible in their own 
plants to keep their facilities and employees 
occupied. We recommend that the ASPR 
change be studied further, in the light of ac- 
tual experience, for the purpose of providing 
better incentives. Competitive bidding by 
small businesses on subcontracted items 
should produce lower costs to the Govern- 
ment, which will more than offset the cost 
of the incentives. 

3, Additional protection for small sub- 

contractors 


We urge that the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations provide prompt reimburse- 
ment of small subcontractors, as well as 
judicious settlement of disputes, by assign- 
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ing the responsibility for settlement and re- 
imbursement to the contracting officer. He 
is completely familiar with the situation and 
could take prompt, unbiased action, whereas 
small subcontractors must now rely on 
the counsel of an attorney who is usually 
not sufficiently acquainted with technical 
considerations and procurement regulations. 
4. Revise patent policy 

Many sources of research and development 
capability are discouraged by the patent 
policy changes recently stated in ASPR, 
which now give the authority of determin- 
ing the patent rights of an R. & D. con- 
tractor to the contracting officer, who, in 
turn, is given guidelines to make his deter- 
mination. The traditional patent policy, 
wherein the Government retained the non- 
exclusive right to use, on a royalty-free basis, 
patents developed under Government con- 
tracts, while the contractor took title to the 
patents and the right to develop them com- 
mercially, has, in effect, been voided by these 
changes. In developing patentable products 
and procedures, the R. & D. contractor calls 
upon his entire reservoir of knowledge, much 
of which is exclusively his. For this reason, 
it is unfair for the Government to take title 
to the patents, and then make ayailable to 
other firms the fruits of years of research ex- 
pended by the contractor prior to the R. & D. 
contract. We urge that the patent policy be 
restudied with a view to restoring the tradi- 
tional policy. Otherwise, the Government 
risks loss of the enthusiastic and creative 
talents of the small businessman-inventor. 
5. Permit averaging of profit and losses on 

fized-price R. & D. contracts 

At the urging of Secretary of Defense Me- 
Namara, many more R. & D. contracts are 
being awarded on a fixed-price basis, with 
incentive features. This type of contract 
appeals to large organizations having unique 
facilities, since it can result in higher profit 
margins, but the small businessman is tak- 
ing a big risk in accepting such a contract, 
since he has no large surpluses to fall back 
on. We urge, therefore, that the small busi- 
ness be permitted to average profit and 
losses ‘on fixed-price R. & D. contracts, so 
he can accept such contracts without risk- 
ing business failure. 

SUMMARY 


Although we are now entering the fourth 
year of an economic upswing, it is disconcert- 
ing to note that three closely linked eco- 
nomic indicators—business profits, business 
investment and unemployment—have re- 
mained at recession levels. At least part 
of that statement may seem paradoxical in 
view of the headlines proclaiming that 1963 
was a record-bri year for profits. Last 
year’s corporate profits were 11 percent above 
the previous high, but compared to sales, 
they have been declining since 1950. 

In the 5 years beginning in 1950, corporate 
profits averaged 3.6 percent of sales. During 
the next 5 years, the profit margin was down 
to 3.1 percent, a 14 percent decline. So far 
during the 1960's, the margin has averaged 
only 2.6 percent, a further decline of 16 
percent. 

Let's see how fast profits have been grow- 
ing. In 1948, they were $20 billion, rising to 


nearly $23 billion in 1950, 823 ½ billion in 


1956, and reaching the record total of $27 
billion in 1963. 

This is an increase of 20 percent. But, in 
the same period, what happened to other 
factors in the economy? Gross national 
product is up 106 percent; employee compen- 
sation is up 120 percent, weekly wages in 
manufacturing are up 70 percent, per capita 
disposable income is up 56 percent and Gov- 
ernment spending—Federal, State, and 
local—is up 179 percent. e 

Here is a really significant figure; prices 
are up 33 percent. This, of course, means 
that a substantial part of the dollar in- 
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creases in the other categories is the result of 
Uiflation rather than of any real gain. 

You will note that profits are the only item 
on the list that increased less than prices. 
This leads us to the startling conclusion that 
since 1950, profits have really gone down, 
rather than up. When 1963's record-break- 
ing profits are converted to 1950 dollars they 
shrink from $27 to $20.5 billion, 10 percent 
2 the actual profits of corporations in 

950. 

In short, when we measure our perform- 
ance in constant dollars, we find that 1963 
Was not the year for recordbreaking profits. 
The record belongs to 1950. 1948 takes sec- 
ond, with 1963 In third place, only slightly 
ahead of 1955 and 1956. 

When we consider profits as return on in- 
vestment, we get similar results. In the 5 
years from 1955 through 1959, the profits of 
Manufacturing corporations averaged 11.4 
Percent of stockholder equity. So far during 
the 1960's, the return has averaged only 9.4 
Percent, a decline of 18 percent. 

In the postwar era, profits have never been 
80 low at a high point in the business cycle 
&s they are today. The trend is plain. Cor- 
Porate profits amounted to 8 percent of GNP 
in 1950; they dropped to 5.8 percent in 1955, 
5.1 percent in 1959, and 4.7 percent in 1963. 

Even though profits are steadily shrinking, 
there are many who seem to fee] that profits 
Are as high, or even higher than, they ought 
to be. These people apparently believe that 
Corporations can always afford to keep less 
of their income and give other people more. 
Since most corporations make far more 
money than most individuals, this conclusion 
has a great deal of superficial plausibility 
about it. It also has a strong emotional ap- 
Peal, as the popularity of the Robin Hood 
legend over the centuries testifies. 

The trouble with this approach is that it 
can't possibly do very much for many peo- 
ple very long. Even if you ignore all the 
Side effects that would result from redis- 
tributing present profits, they just aren't big 
enough to go very far. Corporate profits are 
Only about the same size as 1 year’s increase 
in gross national product. In other words, 
tach year, the growth of our economy pro- 
Vides as much new wealth for the American 
People as the total amount of corporate 
Profits. 

This, in turn, suggests that the American 
People have much more to gain from the 
Continuing growth of the economy than 
they could possibly gain by dividing up the 
Profits of corporations, It also suggests an- 
other approach to the problem of deciding 
how high profits should be. This approach 

s by inquiring into the relationship 

n profits and growth. What happens 

to the growth of our economy when the rate 

Of profit goes down, as it has in recent years, 

and what would happen if we could do 
Something to bring profits back up again? 

The relationship between business profits 
and economic growth is basically very sim- 
Ple. Profit determines investment, and 
investment is essential to growth. Thus, a 

‘and continuing decline in profit is 
Ukeiy to mean a serious drop in investment, 
and therefore, slower growth for the econ- 
amy. The decline in profits during the post- 
Tur period has, in fact, been accompanied 
by a sharp decline in business investment. 
Business itures for new plant and 
*quipment averaged 7.9 percent of gross na- 
tional product from 1947 through 1957, but 
Only 6.8 percent after 1957. Last year, busi- 
Ress investment amounted to only 6.7 percent 
Of gross national product, well below the low- 
“st level of the earlier postwar years. 

This is no petty change. It represents a 
decline of 14 percent in the share of gross 
Rational product going into business invest- 
Ment. To put it differently, if business in- 

ent Iast year had been at the 1947 
1 h 1957 level, instead of at its actual 
evel, $7 billion more would have been spent 
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on new plant and equipment, Seven bil- 
lion additional dollars in plant and equip- 
ment expenditures would have made a great 
deal of difference in the performance of our 
economy. Among other things, it would 
have meant a great many more jobs. 

It takes a lot of business investment to 
provide one job in today’s economy. In 
1953, American manufacturers had less than 
$10,000 invested in plant and equipment for 
each production worker. By 1960, that in- 
vestment had increased to more than $18,000 
per worker. 

Total employment is now at an alltime 
high of about 68.5 million, but we are still 
nagged by a relatively high rate of unem- 
ployment. The latest figure of 5.4 percent is 
a slight improvement over last year, but it 
is too high for the so-called boom period we 
are experiencing. According to the Labor 
Department, 9.6 million new jobs will be 
needed in the next 5 years of offset automa- 
tion alone. Normal population growth will 
add another 6.5 million jobseekers for a 
16-million total. Yet, our civilian employ- 
ment total has increased only 4.1 million 
since 1957. 

To create more jobs, we need more busi- 
ness investment, and the only way to get 
more investment is to reverse the steady de- 
cline in business profits. 

Fortunately, there ls reason to hope for 
some improvement in profits. The reduc- 
tion in Federal income taxes is an important 
step in the right direction. By cutting taxes 
across the board, for corporations as well as 
for individuals in all tax brackets, the new 
tax law serves to increase profit and invest- 
ment as well as to stimulate consumer de- 
mand. But the tax cut is not a panacea. It 
does not guarantee that profit or investment 
will rise. Its benefits could be lost if rising 
business costs lead either to inflation or to 
further pressure on profits. 

The responsibility for controlling the rise 
in business costs is broadly shared. It rests, 
in part, with business management; in part 
with Government; State and local as well 
as Federal; in part with employees and their 
unions; and in part with the American 
people. 

The program we have present today rep- 
resents a concerted effort by all members of 
our association to offer practical solutions to 
some of our problems. We urge your careful 
considerations of our proposals, which are 
summarized as follows: 

1. Stimulus to increased investment: 
freeing of capital for economic growth 
through liberalized rates of taxation. 

2. Increased share of Government procure- 
ment: Government procurement is such an 
important part of our economy today that 
small business must receive a just share in 
order to survive and grow. Small business 
can contribute much more to our defense 
effort. All it asks is equal opportunity for 
all businesses, regardless of size. 

The Smaller Business Association of New 
England appreciates the consideration you 
have shown to small business in the past, 
and we offer our sincere thanks for the time 
and attention which you have given us to- 
day. May we look forward to continuing co- 
operation between our association and the 
Congress of the United States. Thank you. 


The School Prayer Ruling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
day the Supreme Court made its in- 
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famous ruling on prayer and Bible read- 
ing in the public schools, there has been 
confusion piled upon confusion. To 
clarify the intent of the first amendment 
which not only prohibits Congress from 
establishing any form of religion, but 
also expressly forbids us to deny the free 
exercise thereof, a number of us have 
supported what has become known as the 
Becker amendment. 

As a help to understanding the con- 
troversy, its origination and some of the 
views regarding it, I would like to include 
as a part of these remarks the following 
column by David Lawrence which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
on May 8, 1964. 

[Herald Tribune, New York, N..] 


ON SCHOOL PRAYER RULING: SEARCH FOR A 
COMPROMISE 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—A unique idea has come 
from the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
of New York, Democrat. He has suggested 
that maybe the House and Senate should 
pass a joint resolution “advising” the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that Con- 
gress is in favor of voluntary worship in 
public schools, and calling for an affirmation 
of that principle by the Court. 

Lots of people for years have tried to ad- 
vise” the Supreme Court, but to no avall. 
The members of the Court, who are appointed 
for life, can make any rulings they please, 
and the only recourse is to adapt a constitu- 
tional amendment to reverse any decision of 
which the people disapprove. 

Actually, there have been many drafts of 
& new amendment to the Constitution on 
the question of prayer in the schools, but 
there are some people in Congress who feel 
that maybe the problem can be solved an- 
other way. Representative CELLER, for ex- 
ample, points to a case in a Federal court 
in New York which upheld voluntary wor- 
ship, and he says maybe the Supreme Court 
will uphold this concept before long. 

Meawhile, those who favor a constitu- 
tional amendment are convinced that noth- 
ing is going to be done by the Supreme 
Court, and that the only way out is to adopt 
a new amendment, 

The situation has been pointedly summed 
up by Dr. Charles Wesley Lowry, an Ep 
minister here who now is president of the 
Foundation for Religious Action in the Social 
and Civil Order. It was in questioning Dr. 
Lowry that Chairman CELLER suggested a 
joint resolution to advise“ the Supreme 
Court. Dr. Lowry nevertheless stood by his 
testimony, as follows: 

“The years 1962 and 1963 will appear to 
posterity as years of revolution in the rela- 
tions of church and state religion and gov- 
ernment in the United States. 

"The first stage was the decision which 
struck down the nonsectarian New York 
school prayer. As this prayer had been 
uniquely an interfaith effort, developed by 
and under Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
leaders, its demolition created a furor. There 
was a tremendous outburst of indignation 
throughout the country. The great power 
elites of our society were aroused nearly as 
much as the plain people. For example, His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman de- 
nounced the decision in no uncertain terms. 
The eminent Protestant theologian, Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, criticized it in the pages 
of the New Leader. Bishop James A. Pike as- 
serted that the Supreme Court had decon- 
secrated the Nation. Another bishop, I am 
told, remarked that the court had enacted an 
Eleventh Commandment: Thou shalt not 
pray in school. Not a few Jewish teachers 
were disturbed, among them Rabbi Bernard 
Zlotowitz and Prof. Will Herberg. 
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The also in both Houses of 
Congress was heated. The most out- 


very 
spoken alarm and anger were voiced. The 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary pro- 
ceeded almost immediately to hold hearings, 
which were published in a voluminous and 
informative volume. 

“Then it was, Mr. Chairman, that some- 

quite singular occurred. A combina- 
tion educational and public relations cam- 
paign was initiated, aimed at explaining the 
Court, smoothing down the ruffled feathers 
of the Congress, quieting the fears of the 
people, developing support for an extreme 
liberal outlook on issues of religion in the 
public schools, and generally preparing 
Americans for a further and more decisive 
action by the highest court. 

“Members of the Supreme Court them- 
selves got into action to explain their de- 
cision—in itself an unusual act, They were 
joined by various eminent Protestant clergy- 
men, some as individual voices, others in 
concert, Many lawyers, civic leaders, pub- 
licists, and academicians as well as clergy of 
the major faiths, were drawn into the pic- 
ture. By the early spring of 1963, when the 
Supreme Court heard new cases involving 
the Lord's Prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools, it was evident that a far-ranging 
and concerted movement, involving influen- 
tial elements of key power structures in the 
country, was in full swing and that its weight 
was being directed to prepare and condition 
the American people for a still more defini- 
tive and sweeping development, 

“The sequel we all know. In June 1963, 
the highest court again struck and struck 
hard. This time there was no technicality 
available about State officials having com- 
posed a prayer or usurping the role of a 
church. But this lack did not stay the re- 
formatory broom of the Justices. They again 
invoked the no-establishment clause and for- 
bade as prohibited religious exercises saying 
the Lord's Prayer and reading from the Bible. 

“So we come back to the remedy of a con- 
stitutional amendment, I was originally re- 
luctant to resort to it, because I am such a 
believer in the Constitution as we have 
known It. . am, however, now persuaded 
that an amendment is the only sure, clear, 
and definite answer. Without such an anti- 
dote, the present confusion and cross pur- 
poses among our people will increase. Ahead 
on this course lie treacherous morasses and 
beyond them an unfathomable abyss. In 
addition, I am persuaded that intolerance in 
our country is on the upgrade and I would 
like to see this quieted by the application of 
proper remedies rather than allowed to fester 
and become more inflamed.” 


Tree Planting Ceremony: Prince Gallitzin 
State Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a most 
impressive expression of a people’s desire 
for world peace was the theme of a cere- 
mony which took place at Prince Gal- 
litzin State Park in Pennsylvania’s 22d 
Congressional District on April 25. As 
a living symbol of universal friendship, 
an eastern hemlock, Pennsylvania's 
State tree was planted in soil gathered 
from 34 countries of the world by the 
Beccaria-Coalport-Irvona Business and 
Professional Women's Club. 
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Mrs. Ruth S. Beals, president of the 
club, who poured the initial shovel of 
intermingled soils for the tree planting, 
spoke for all participants when she said: 

May our Beccaria-Coalport-Irvona Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Club tree be 
& living symbol of genuine friendship, un- 
derstanding, good will, and peace, whether 
here or abroad. 


Another observation that needs to be 
recorded here came from Mrs. Thelma 
Heil, general chairman of arrangements 
and master of ceremonies, who said as 
she presented the plaque for the tree: 

Of all growing things, aside from food, a 
tree is man's greatest friend; its memory 
will ever be the memory of a friend. 


Guest speakers at the ceremony were 
the Honorable Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé 
D’Affaires ad Interim of Lithuania, and 
Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary of Penn- 
sylvania’s Department of Forests and 
Waters. The former described the dedi- 
cated and holy life of Dimitri Augustine 
Gallitzin, prince and priest, and the re- 
nowned pioneer, author, and missionary 
for whom the park was named. Mr. 
Goddard traced the development of 
Prince Gallitzin Park and the economic 
potential which it holds for the entire 
area surrounding it. 

At a part of my remarks, I wish to 
include the statements made by Mr. 
Kajeckas and Secretary Goddard. 

I invite my colleagues to visit Prince 
Gallitzin Park. There you will find rest, 
relaxation, comfort, and the peaceful 
hope that springs from the newly- 
planted tree. Bring your families, for 
the children will enjoy the kind of out- 
door enjoyment which comparatively few 
youngsters in today's busy world have 
an opportunity to experience. The park 
is within 200 miles of Washington, 
though it is a world away from the every- 
day trials and tribulations to which you 
are all exposed, You will welcome the 
change, and our people will welcome 
you. 

The statements follow: 

STATEMENT BY JOSEPH KAJECKAS, CHARGE 
D'AFFAIRES AD INTERIM OF LITHUANIA, ON 
THE OCCASION OF A VISIT TO LORETTO, Pa., To 
PARTICIPATE IN A TREE PLANTING CEREMONY 
IN THE PRINCE GALLITZIN STATE Park HON- 


Parirst, PIONEER, AND “APOSTLE OF THE AL- 

LEGHANIES,” APRIL 25, 1964 

I am yery grateful to the organizers of a 
special tribute to Dimitri Augustine Gallitzin 
for having invited me to participate with 
them in honoring the memory of a “prince 
among men.” Father Gallitzin was a priest, 
and a priest is one who offers sacrifice from 
men to God; yet this priest was a special 
hero who offered himself—his joys, his 
sorrows, all his energies, and the works of 
his life—for the people of western Penn- 
sylvania, 

He lived at a time when America was ex- 
panding; and with that expansion came the 
expansion of peoples’ dreams and hopes, and 
their belief in a vision of a world in which 
men could live in freedom and peace. This 
was also the vision of his ancestors, and it 
is his fulfillment of an ancestral history 
that makes me especially proud to be here 
to honor him. When one visits his rustic 
chapel at Loretto, one sees his coat of arms, 
on which is prominently emblazoned the 
Vytis, the knight-at-arms who is the proud 
emblem of the Lithuanian nation. That em- 
blem is on his coat of arms because Gallitzin 
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was & descendant of Narimantas, the son of 
Gediminas, who was one the greatest rulers 
the Lithuanian nation ever had and the 
founder of the capital city of Vilnius. The 
Lithuanian people have an ancient history, 
the oldest living language in the world, and 
an intimate knowledge of persecution and 
setbacks. Lithuania her freedom as 
an independent state in 1918, and made great 
progress as a member of the family of free 
nations until 1940, when the Soviet Union 
enslaved my country by force, and continues 
its illegal occupation to the present day- 
Yet my country’s people continue to look to 
the day when they will be free again. 

My country, in other words, is one which 
knows full well how great things can come 
from small beginnings, as long as one’s faith 
is strong enough. And this, in a word, is the 
story of Father Gallitzin, who came to Mc- 
Guire Settlement in Pennsylvania when it 
was little more than a clearing in the woods; 
but he was a man of many “firsts,” including 
the fact that he was the first priest educated 
and ordained in the United States, by a 
brother of a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He was the first man to bring 
the Lithuanian national emblem to the 
United States, and he was the first man to 
show the people of western Pennsylvania 
that the way of unselfishness, of genuine 
brotherly love, and unflagging energy is the 
way in which last communities are built for 
the physical and spiritual prosperity of their 
members. 

He did all these things, and the memory of 
loving dedication to his fellow man is found 
for many miles around Loretto, the head- 
quarters of his labors. Yet our special trib- 
ute to him, the planting of a tree, is one that 
he would have found commensurate with his 
great spirit. After all, a tree 1s something 
which exemplifies how great things can come 
from very small beginnings, how one man's 
work can inspire many tens of thousands, and 
how the dedication of individual nations to 
freedom and peaceful progress can inspire 
the world. He would have understood our 
emotions, because he was a prince among 
men, and a priestly apostle who, in the words 
of another, ancient, apostle taught men to . 
make their freedom not a cloak for malice. 
but the instrument of spreading freedom and 
the bleesings of freedom to all men. I-am 
therefore most sincerely proud to have been 
able to contribute a small plece of Galiitzin's 
ancestral Lithuanian soll to help make our 
tree of tribute grow long and straight, in 
emulation of the life of a great man who has 
enriched us all. 


REMARKS BY MAVRICE K. GODDARD, SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS AND WATERS AT TREE 
PLANTING CEREMONY, WORLD Arrams COM- 
MITTEE OF BECCARIA-COALPORT-IRVONA BUSI- 
NESS AND PROFESSIONAL CLUB, Prince GAL- 
LITZIN STATE PARK, APRIL 25, 1964 
Madame Chairman, Congressman Saylor, 

Congressman Johnson, Mr. Henriques, of the 

Portvguese Consulate, Mrs. Best, of the Re- 

public of Liberia, Mr. Kajeckes, of the Lithu- 

anian Legation, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, and my many, many friends. 

Before anything further is said, I want to 

thank you from the bottom of my heart for 

giving me the privilege of appearing before 
you and adding my words to this ceremony. 

I enjoy tremendously the moments when 
I can return to this park and this area. 
try as hard as I can to be impartial in my 
affections toward any part of the state, but 
I must confess, when I return here, it’s quite 
a bit like coming home. 

And we're very proud of this place—the 
trees, the lake, picnic grounds, and every- 
thing else that makes it so attractive, But 
most of all, we're proud of the interest you've 
taken in Prince Gallitzin State Park. The 
success of this park—of any park for that 
matter—lies Just as much in the enthusiasm 
of those living near it and utilizing it to the 
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Tullest as it does with our efforts to create 
a park. 

As you know from newspaper articles and 
publicity from other media, we have tre- 
mendous plans for Prince Gallitzin Park. 
In the years to come—and we hope they 
won't be too many and too far away—we 
Want to make Gallitzin a showplace. We 
already have started in a very minor way to 
achieve our desired end, but time and 
money—our old enemies—are still to be 
dealt with. 

But may I be definitive at this time, and 
direct. my remarks to the real reason we're 
here. We're going to plant a tree, Since my 
basic occupation has been as a forecaster, no 
one could applaud your move more than I. 
Perhaps it will become, as Wordsworth said, 
part of “A brotherhood of venerable trees.” 
Not to be redundant in my statement, I must, 
however, say that we venerate the venerable. 
And no place do we feel more the hushed 
communion with nature than among trees. 

You have selected an eastern hemlock— 
our State tree—for your ceremony today. 
Nothing could be more fitting. Long after 
We are gone this symbol will stand. One of 
the basic tenets of the founder of this State— 
William Penn—was that brotherhood should 
be its cornerstone. Penn knew, long before 
this Nation's birth, that it would be made up 
ot people from all corners of the earth and 
all walks of life. Penn knew, too, of conser- 
vatlon, and early admonitions from him to 
tellow-colonists to conserve the trees which 
Were so abundant then are on record. 

Today you have mingled the soils of 33 
nations to give this tree root. I dare say it 
couldn't have any better earth in which to 
live and grow. And we can hope that it 
will achieve a dignity denoting the desire 
tor peace and worldwide understanding we 
all want so much in these days or plain liv- 
ing which involve so many complicated risks. 

However, we must turn to the future. 
Without hope and dreams man would find 
existence a sorry thing, indeed. It was with 
such hope and dreams that we conceived 
Project 70. Man is his own worst enemy 
in many ways, and not the least of these ways 
is his inability to see into the future regard- 
ing open space. He builds marvelous cities, 
tremendous bridges and highways and forgets 
how important it is to retain a small part 
of the land for his own recreation. As an 
illustration of this, may I point out a classic 
Case. There is a new suburban development 
hear Pittsburgh with a population of nearly 
25,000. Nice streets and beautiful homes; 
but it has less than one-half acre of green 
space devoted to recreation. Why, if you 
stood the residents on it like upright sticks, 
it wouldn't hold one-quarter of all the 
People. 

It's true that right now we have under 
forests and waters jurisdiction, quite a bit 
of land. But where is it located? Far from 
the bulk of our State's population, project 
70 is designed to rectify that situation. We 
Want to create recreation areas near the cit- 
izens of the Commonwealth. And, I believe, 
the 113,500-vote plurality project 70 received 
&t the polls last November proves the people 
Want such places. 

Our population is spilling over, beyond the 
Corporate limits of our cities. In some cases 
the cities can't and in other cases they won't 
do anything about providing open space. 
Someone has to breach this gap, and it was 
incumbent upon the State to do so. In no 
field of endeavor does the Commonwealth 
measure up to its full potential so much as 
in project 70. We received full cooperation 
from two administrations—Governors Law- 
Tence and Scranton—and two separate leg- 
islatures. Indeed, Governor Lawrence first 
introduced it in 1962 and Governor Scranton 
Gave it his full support during the 1963 bal- 

May I modestly say that I stumped 
the entire State for its passage during last 
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All that remains to be done is to get the 
enabling act passed by the present legisla- 
ture. And what will we do when it is passed? 

First, we will have a total of $70 million 
with which to work. Forty million dollars 
will be used by forests and waters and the 
historical and museum commission to buy 
recreation space and historical sites for pres- 
ervation in the State. Recreation site acqui- 
sition will be restricted to the critical 
counties, but we can buy historic sites 
throughout the State. There will be $20 mil- 
lion: for matching grants for political sub- 
divisions under the State to buy recreation 
and park sites for themselves. We will pro- 
vide them with up to half of the land cost if 
they qualify under the regulations to be set 
up. Finally, the fish and game commissions 
will split $10 million for their own purposes. 
There will be no restriction on fish commis- 
sion acquisition, but the game commission 
can only buy land in the critical counties. 

This entire program will be a large answer 
to a huge problem. In addition to allevi- 
ating the lack of open space in the Common- 
wealth, it will help Pennsylvania attract the 
industry it so sorely needs. Today industry 
keeps its workers happy, and workers stay 
happy where they find sufficient recreation 
places. Let’s face it: the workweek is grow- 
ing shorter, and there is more of the pay- 
check available for leisure spending. 

Now to turn to Prince Gallitzin Park, and 
its present and future. To give you some 
idea of what Gallitzin means to us, may 
I point out that as of this date we 
have spent approximately $4 million to 
create the park. This included land ac- 
quisition, the building of the dam, con- 
struction of roads and buildings, and the 
clearing of land and buildings construction. 
In addition, we are now committed to a total 
of $1,609,369 for work now underway, such as 
the beach marina, day-use area, and admin- 
istration center. 

We also have three general State author- 
ity projects approved, but, alas, we don't 
have the money right now. These are the 
camping area, water and sanitation, and 
marina center—slated to cost a total of 
$814,300. 

But, in the vernacular of show business, 
“This is only the beginning” of our efforts. 

We have set aside a 1,500-acre tract in the 
park for Naturealm. The pensinsula in 
the lake, as it juts toward the dam, will en- 
compass the entire history of man’s dealings 
with natural resources. Here the citizens of 
our State and Nation will learn about soil, 
water, forests, and wildlife. And they will 
see just what the State is doing to assure 
that these natural wonders do not become 
extinct. 

I won't go into all the details of the things 
we want to build here. The news media have 
done a tremendous job in informing you of 
this, and they will, I hope, continue. 

Let me point out now what we feel it will 
do for the area. Naturealm itself will pro- 
vide 438 jobs when it is operating at ca- 
pacity—completely built. Added to this 
could be an equal number of jobs in the sur- 
rounding commercial areas for a total of 876 
people working full time. Assuming an 
average income of $5,200, this could hike the 
gross annual payroll here by $4,555,200. 

Employment in the areas surrounding the 
park—in motels, lodges, winter areas, 
and so on—could jump by 1,710 jobs. Serv- 
ices for these employees could create 500 
more jobs for a total of 2,210 new positions. 
Again using the $5,200 figure, we come up 
with an annual increased payroll of 
$11,492,000. 

In summary, the economic impact from 
our proposed Naturealm could be as follows: 

Three thousand and eighty-six year-round 
jobs; a total of $16,047,000 in annual salaries 
and a gross annual sales income of over $10 
million. 

Intangibles such as new home building 
created by the impetus and the attraction of 
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other, new industries cannot be calculated. 
It would be of benefit from the educational 
and the economic standpoints to this area. 

Nature, then, is the friend of man, Man 
has not, as yet, truly opened all the doors 
nature provides. We hope, though, to make 
a good start. 

Perhaps here, at Prince Gallitzin State 
Park, we have made a good start, and per- 
haps opened a door or two. . 


The Urgent Need for Urban Mass Transit 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
my good friend and distinguished col- 
league, Congressman WELTNER, of 
Georgia, made an excellent speech at the 
Institute for Rapid Transit meeting here 
in Washington, and I wish to insert the 
speech in the Recorp for the benefit of 
the House. 

The speech makes a most compelling 
case for the need to pass mass transpor- 
tation legislation this year. H.R. 3881, 
the administration’s urban mass trans- 
portation bill, now pending before the 
Rules Committee, would provide vitally 
needed aid to help cities cope with their 
growing problems of traffic congestion. 
I am hopeful the bill will be scheduled 
for floor action soon and that we can 
send this legislation, so urgently needed 
by urban and suburban communities, to 
the President for signature. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY Chants LONGSTREET WELTNER, 
MEMBER OF Concress, FIFTH DISTRICT OF 
GEORGIA, TO THE INSTITUTE FOR RAPID TRAN- 
sit, WasnryvaTon, D.C.. May 14, 1964 
The public, of recent years, has become 

increasingly reliant upon polis. Practically 

every day we can read a newspaper poll, teli- 
ing who's slipping, or who's rising, or who's 
winning, or who's losing. In the Congress, 
as well, we take ed a whip 
check—to see what chances a bill or resolu- 
tion might have. Right now, those of us 
interested in transportation for cities are 
studying the latest surveys, attempting to 
gage our strength, speculating on loose 
votes, and, generally hoping for a favorable 
outcome to HR. 3881, the Urban Mass 

Transportation Act of 1963. 

Now, I'm glad to know that we need not 
be concerned about a whip check at this 
meeting today. Each one of you is here 
because of your interest in, and support of, 
the mass transit bill. The interests repre- 
sented are varied. Some of you are en- 
gineers, whose profession is vitally con- 
nected with the bill. Some of you are manu- 
facturers, whose products will be in great 
demand as mass systems develop over the 
Nation. Some are operators of existing 
transit systems, whose experience and abili- 
ties will be essential to sound programs. 
Some are planners, who see mass transit as 
an integral part of the cities we are build- 
ing, and will build during the remainder of 
this century. 

These varied interests have a single goal— 
passage of mass transportation legislation— 
this year, by this Congress. 

Because of the unanimity of your support, 
I need not dwell upon the desirability of 
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this legislation. I am not called upon to 
persuade you, or entice you, or enjoin you 
to back this bill. 

Nor would it be very profitable for me to 
Tender a section-by-section analysis of the 
legislation. You've seen it analyzed; you've 
heard it discussed. You're familiar with 
the grant provision, the loan provision, the 
labor provision, the recapture provision, and 
the authorization provision. Thus, it will 
not be my part to dissect this bill for you. 

Nor, do I intend to dwell upon that old 
feud—between transit interests and high- 
way interests. Roadbuilders want to build 
roads. They want to sell aggregate, and con- 
crete, and asphalt, and centerline paint, and 
luminous signs, and curbing. That is well 
and good. No one will quarrel with the de- 
sire of a man to work his trade. They are 
not subject to criticism on that score, for 
each of you has comething to sell, “air- 
brakes, steel, professional services, engineer- 
ing, and the like.“ 

No, I do not intend to argue for this par- 
ticular bill, nor to analyze any single piece 
of legislation, not to enter any feud. 

What I hope to do is to lay out some fig- 
ures, and to review some historical facts. 
I believe we can establish, right here, that 
mass transportation is not a convenience, 
but a necessity; not a desirable urban pro- 
gram, but an absolute urban imperative. 

Consider the great cities of the world 
Paris, London, New York, Tokyo, Moscow, 
Boston, Chicago. No one will tell you, “In 
New York, all we need is a few more lanes of 
expressways.” Hardly, Each of these cities 
has long had a highly developed system for 
mass transportation—and those systems are 
vital to their very existence. 

Automobiles, despite their convenience 
and independence of movement, have created 
a host of problems. Only last year, for in- 
stance, did the Congress pass the Clean Air 
Act, designed to meet, among other problems, 
air pollution from automobile exhausts. The 
great cities of our Nation and of the world 
could hardly survive with automobile traffic 
alone. They function as centers of activity— 
commercial, financial, cultural, govern- 
mental—because their systems are capable of 
moving great numbers of people in and out, 
back and forth, to and fro. Without that 
ability, they would rapidly deteriorate. 

Let me review quickly the beginnings of 
some of the world's most famous transit sys- 
tems * * * the Metro, the Tube, the under- 
ground, the subway, the MTA. 

The Metro was begun in 1900 when Paris 
had a population of 2,700,000, The Tube was 
opened in London in 1863 when that city 
had a population of 2,363,000. The under- 
ground in Moscow, and I am not speaking of 
the early beginnings of the Communist 
Party, was constructed in 1934 when the 
population of Moscow was 3,600,000. Boston 
opened the MTA in 1897 when its popula- 
tion was 561,000. The Chicago and New 
York subways were built in 1943 and 1904 
respectively, when those cities had popula- 
tions of 3,390,000 and 3,400,000. 

Subways and elevated trains are not new. 
They began in another era—the railroad age. 
Then came the automobile, which has prolif- 
erated beyond all imagination. Yet the 
need for these mass systems, predating the 
automobile, is ever greater—because of the 
automobile. 

Without adequate mass facilities, how 
would these cities fare? Have you ever been 
in New York during a subway strike, when 
commuter trains were shut down? There's 
the answer. 

Yes, this is but one aspect of the lesson 
that history affords. 

The fact to be recognized here is that these 
cities began their rapid transit systems when 
they were the same size as a number of 
American cities will be by 1975, the lead-time 
required to bulid new systems: 

In 1975, Minneapolis-St. Paul will have 
2,100,000 people; Denyer—1,500,000; At- 
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lanta—1,470,000; St. Louis—3 million. The 
nation’s Capital, Washington, D.C., will have 
more than 3,500,000 people in its metro- 
politan area. 

The point of the population figures is this: 
The early systems were built at the same 
population stage as these of the emerging 
cities of the United States today. 

What happens when great cities are bullit 
without mass systems? 

Los Angeles is the child of the automobile 
age. And what kind of a city is it? More 
than two-thirds of its central city, if we may 
speak of a central city in relation to Los 
Angeles, is devoted to expressways and park- 
ing lots. Some might say it is not a city at 
all, but a highway and parking lot, bor- 
dered by a few buildings. 

There are 16 lanes of traffic. All are 
stalled at 6 pm. There is a story of the Los 
Angeles helicopter police report: “Traffic is 
moving at a brisk pace this afternoon on the 
Hollywood Freeway, approximately 8 miles 
an hour. On the Santa Ana Freeway, there 
is a little congestion, due to an accident at 
the Anaheim exit (some 35 miles away)“ 

I have a friend in Atlanta who sells adver- 
tising specialties. True to his trade, he is 
given to slogans, of which his favorite is: 
“No one is entirely worthless. He can always 
be used as a horrible example.” 

We can thank Los Angeles for its expe- 
riment—and the horrible example it affords. 
Its experience proves one thing conclusively 
* * * we cannot bulld enough expressways 
to handle traffic in a growing city. There is 
a type of Parkinson's law working here. 
“One more lane of expressway will produce 
twice as many cars as it can handle.” 

Los Angeles has attempted the single solu- 
tion approach to urban transportation * * * 
and it has failed. Now, when more than 66 
percent of what was once living room and 
working room has been given over to the 
automobile, Los Angeles finds that it must 
turn to some form of rapid transit. After 
being scattered all over the southern Cali- 
fornia countryside, after years of lives spent 
in automobiles going to and from work, they 
must build a mass transit system. 

I am not passing judgment on Los Angeles, 
but simply stating a fact—we cannot main- 
tain a growing city whose only mode of 
transportation is the expressway. 

Many critics of mass transportation are 
blind to these facts. 

They will tell you that the concept of mass 
transportation is outmoded. They will cite 
reams of figures on declining passenger 
usage, financially failing public and private 
transit systems. Yet, these arguments 
ignore some very simple statistics, some very 
simple facts. We have tried the freeway 
solution and it has failed. 

In cities of more than 1 million popula- 
tion in the United States, more than 76 per- 
cent ot the people travel to and from work 
by some form of mass transit. A transit 
strike in New York, such as the one in 1957, 
is a major catastrophe. 

Some critics are more charitable. They 
will accept the argument that the systems 
we presently have are needed. But they im- 
mediately contend that we need no new 
systems, They say that people will not leave 
their cars and ride a new system. Yet, his- 
tory proves them wrong. 

Cleveland, a city of 936,000 at the time, 
bullt a new subway system which opened 
in 1955. The passenger load for the first 
full year of operation was 14.7 million trips. 
By 1960, the passenger trip figure had risen 
to 18.3 million—more than double. Auto- 
mobiles were left at home; the fare box offers 
irrefutable proof. 

Let us now turn to the emerging new 
cities of America. Atlanta is one of these. 
They are the regional capitals, with popula- 
tions between 1 and 2 million. They have 
grown by serving as the financial, educa- 
tional, transportation, warehousing, manu- 
facturing, and communications centers for 
geographic regions of our country. Among 
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them are Atlanta, Dallas-Fort Worth, Denver, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

They are vital cities, growing cities, serv- 
ing as the center for the countryside and 
smaller cities around them. 

They have all the problems of growing 
cities—the need for more schools, sewers, 
parks, the problems of air pollution, water 
pollution, and urban blight. 

But one problem common to all is trans- 
portation. All have central cities and cen- 
tral business districts. 

None of them have adequate, mass transit 
systems. All are expressway cities—and 
7 5 varying degrees face serious prob- 
ems 

Atlanta has been bullding an expressway 
system since 1946, when it was a city of 
560,000. Today the metropolitan area has 
more than 1,100,000 people. We're still 
building, and the traffic situation worsens 
daily, By 1970, automobile traffic would re- 
quire 36 expressway lanes north and south, 
and 22 east and west. Already, more than 
one-third of our central city is devoted to 
streets and parking lots. 

The absurdity of having only street trans- 
portation in Atlanta is obvious just by stat- 
ing the requirement, 58 expressway lanes by 
1970, where we only have built 12 in the last 
18 years. 

They are growing at an average of 50 per- 
cent each decade. Atlanta is growing at the 
rate of 34,000 people annually. By 1980, it 
will be a city of 2 million people. 

The facts are obvious, Great cities abso- 
lutely require multiple transportation sys- 
tems. But the regional capitals of the 
United States are moving toward scp eed 
status with only expressways. 

We cannot leave these new regional capi- 
tals to the fate of Los Ahgeles—but that is 
precisely what we are doing. 

If we are to have mass transit systems to 
meet demands, we must begin now. To post- 
pone mass transit systems is to consign 
regional cities to the awful and expensive 
fate of piecing their towns back together in 
the future. 

For, as the Los Angeles experience proves, 
we will have to bulld them sooner or later 
and the later we begin, the higher the cost. 

A very modest toward the de- 
velopment of systems for the regional capi- 
tals—and for my home—Atlanta—is em- 
bodied in H.R. 3881, the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1963. 

I say “modest,” for this bill provides only 
$500 million in matching funds for the de- 
velopment of systems, 

The projected Atlanta system, alone, would 
cost approximately $300 million. But H.R. 
3881 would allow us to begin. And it would 
allow other cities like Atlanta to begin to 
develop alternatives to expressways, traffic 
jams, parking lots, and carbon monoxide, 

History makes no mistakes. Its lesson is 
plain to any who will read it. 

Let us take this lesson back to our cities 
before it is too late. Let us act before 
American cities become vast wastelands of 
concrete and stalled cars. 

Let us support this bill, not because it is 
helpful, or progressive, or forward looking 
but because it is an historic imperative. 


UROC Hears New Civil Rights Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 


month approximately 4,500 members of 
the United Republicans of California met 
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in Bakersfield for their first annual State 
convention. One of the highlights of 
this convention was a speech by Mr. Don 
Warden, president of the Afro-American 
Association. Mr. Speaker, I am placing 
his remarks in the Recorp at this time 
with the hope in mind that all of my col- 
leagues will find time to read and ana- 
lyze his new concept of the-civil rights 
Program: 
WALE IN Dicnirr 

(Address by Don Warden, Esq., president, 

Afro-American Association, Oakland, Calif., 

before the House of Delegates, United Re- 

publicans of California, Bakersfield, Calif., 

Saturday, May 2, 1964) 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here this 

and to talk to this great assembly 
on a very timely topic—a topic that you have 
heard a great deal about and a topic which 
I am going to treat slightly differently. 

The approach of the Afro-American Asso- 
ciation is an old approach. It is an approach 
that has been employed by mankind through- 
out the world. in any given mation in any 
given time. It is a summary of the life and 
the history of America, Nevertheless, it 
seems new today because in the area of race 
relations for the last 100 years, it has not 
been heard, Many of the concepts will be 
mew and possibly even strange; so, I am 
inviting your very, very critical attention. 

The purpose of my address this morning 
is not to convince anyone that the Afro- 
American Association has the only program 
that will solve the problem of 20 million 
people in America, but I am maintaining 
that the Afro-American Association has an 
analysis—a definition of the problem that, 
if recognized, will bring meaningful progress 
to the race and to America. 

Our program is based upon the fact that 
any approach today in America from any 
group, that does not include the welfare of 
America, is Hlegitimate [Applause.] 

It makes me very sad to have to describe 
the condition of 20 million people in America 
who have been brought to a land reeking 
with opportunity but who, as a result of 
a great deal of deceit, have been kept at the 
bottom: deceit, coming often from their own 
leader and from a variety of persons who 
have wanted to use them. 

America has attracted to its borders per- 
sons from Ireland, France, England, China 
Tom all over the world. After these per- 
sons came to America, they made a decision: 
that you get nothing for nothing, but with 
hard work and initiative, and sacrifice, we 
Can build ourselves and the country into 
something worthwhile. [Applause.] 

These groups did not come to America 
with the idea of disappearing. The Chinese 
began to say that “I am Chinese-American"; 
the Japanese, because they came from Japan, 
“Japanese-American,” the Irish, “Irish- 
American.” 

There is no Negro land. My ancestors 
Came from Africa, and I don't want anyone 
to forget it. That's the reason we call our- 
Selves Africans or Afro-Americans: to de- 
Scribe our history and our heritage, and after 
Such great contributions by my race in Africa 
&nd in America, let me remind you of a few 
things such as Ibn Batuta traveling through- 
Out the continent of the Ghana kingdom be- 
fore Columbus discovered America, and meet- 
ing 300,000 people living together without 
any police and without any crime. This was 
Gone because that society, In an effort to 
establish a monument, to establish love and 
respect that would live forever, built up with- 
in their group—within their race—pride, re- 
Spect, love. And when I look throughout 
America today at the descendants of these 
People, I find a fantastic crime rate, so great 
that the leaders are embarrassed to discuss 
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Throughout the bay area, approximately 67 
to 70 percent of the arrests are persons of 
African descent. If a white person were to 
make this allegation, he would be immedi- 
ately accused of being a bigot, and I am im- 
mediately accused of being an Uncle Tom. 
{Laughter and applause.) 

But I ask us now temporarily before we 
become emotionally involved to hold off from 
placing labels on anyone—let’s find out 
whether it is true or not [applause] and if 
it is true, let’s design a program to solve it 
[applause]. It is no disgrace or no shame 
to me to admit the high crime rate, but what 
is disgraceful and shameful is to not do any- 
thing about it, to use excuses and crutches, 
to use types of sociological analysis which 
say, “All poor people commit crime, you're 
poor, therefore you'll commit crime, and 
until people make you rich, you'll always 
commit crime. We cannot afford it.“ [Ap- 
plause.] 

In reviewing Africa before Columbus dis- 
covered America, we find the University of 
Timbuctoo, the University of San Kore. We 
find economic skills that were in such de- 
mand that many Africans from the continent, 
especially from the west coast, were brought 
into Latin America to do the early mining. 
After the African came to America in the 
West Indies and Latin America, they did not 
stop trying to build something that. would 
give them pride and dignity. We watched 
George Washington Carver. We watched Mr. 
Vannaker design the city of Washington, 
D.C. We observed Dr. Hale Williams perform 
the first medical heart operation in America 
in 1893. We observed Augustus Morgan in- 
vent the traffic light, the street light. We 
observed again Augustus Morgan invent the 
gas mask that saved so many lives in America. 
But he did not do these things just for him- 
self. He did it so that his race might live 
and that his country might advance. [Ap- 
plause.] 

And after these great contributions, today 
in America educationally over 70 percent of 
the race is dropping out or flunking out of 
school, not counting those who will be forced 
out through different type walkouts. Seven- 
ty percent. This is not the spirit that their 
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Timbuctoo, This is not even the spirit of 
Sonniali, the great emperor, who addressed 
his people in the 16th century and said, 
“Without education, we have neither favor 
nor pleasure—we're absolutely nothing.” 

We have large numbers of people on wel- 
fare and living in public housing. We have 
& very, very great and vast inferiority com- 
plex and, most important, inside of the per- 
sonality something is missing—a vacancy. 
There is a vacancy so large and so great, 
that it is difficult even to describe the type 
of life that a black man lives. We are one 
of the most despised groups in the world. 
Chinese, Japanese, Jews, Irish, Itallans— 
everyone comes to America, but no one wants 
to live near the Negro. He is despised and 
he is disrespected. From such a mighty and 
great tradition, he has become a member of 
the perennial bog. 

The Chinese came to America—they found 
us at the bottom and they moved up. We're 
still at the bottom. The Japanese came to 
America—they found us at the bottom and 
they moved up, We're still at the bottom. 
Irish, Italians, Jews, Hungarians, Cubans 
came to America and found us at the bot- 
tom. These groups moved up. We're still at 
the bottom. The question then becomes, 
“How did the other groups move up?” This 
is the question that we present to Lyndon 
Johnson. This is the question that we pre- 
sent to Rev. Martin Luther King. This is the 
question that we present to America. 

Let's examine the history and find out 
what is the real genius of America in terms of 
advancement and in terms of success. The 
civil rights groups say “we have the an- 
swer.” Educationally, if we just desegre- 
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gate the schools, you will solve the educa- 
tional problem. This is a lie. 
How do I 
not to become emotional but to back up and 
to support everything we say. That's an in- 
tellectual responsibility. If desegregating 
schools were the answer as Lyndon Johnson 
seems to think, as the present administra- 
tion seems to think, then we could look to 
those areas where the schools are desegre- 
gated, and we would find educational prog- 
ress. Even out of the mouths of the civil 
rights groups comes condemnation. There 


are greater dropouts in the North than in 
the South. 


gigantic barriers. He came from a village 
school where the facilities were very, very 
poor—certainly not equal to anything in Mis- 
sissippl. He came to America with a lan- 
guage barrier. He had to learn English, and 
be able to write examinations so that he could 
pass courses. He came to America with a 
cultural barrier. The customs were not the 
same. Nevetheless, in America today, 22 per- 
cent of all African students are “A” students. 
[Applause] Thirty-three percent are B“ 
students. That's 58 percent either A“ or 
“B” Now did they first desegregate the fa- 
cilities of Africa before they could learn? 
No. [Applause.] If one were to ask the 
African “Why do you study so hard? Why 
do you apply yourself so diligently?” he 
would say, “My people need me.” A sense of 
responsibility, a sense of purpose, a sense 
of motivation. [Applause.] 

The civil rights groups are sometimes 
unconsciously reinf an inferiority 
{Applause.] If it is an all- 
Catholic or an all-Jewish school, they say, 
That's all right. That’s religion.” If it isan 
all-Japanese school, they say. “That's all 
right. That’s cultural.” But if it is an all- 
black school, they say, “It must be segrega- 
tion because look at it. It's all black.” It 
reinforces inferiority. It says anything all 
black is inherently inferior. You can't build 
pride when you adopt this position. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We want educational progress. Our race 
is facing a crisis. It's similar to the crisis, 
mentioned by one of the class speakers, faced 
during the depression, October 24, 1929. We 
can't afford a lot of luxury. It’s a crisis now. 
Large numbers of people are flunking out 
and dropping out. 

We have found that by Tacial 
pride, the history of the race, it gives the 
race a sense of purpose. The young man goes 
to school not asking the counselor, “What 
should I be when I grow up?” He goes to 
the community for community support, and 
he asks the community, “What do you 
need?” And the community says, “We need 
doctors, we need lawyers, we need scientists, 
we need inventors, we need math- 
ematicians.” And then he goes to the coun- 
selor and wants to know, “Do I have the 
ability to do what my people want me to do?” 
This is the pride. This is the sense of 
motivation, and it kills flunk outs and drop 
outs. [Applause.] 

We must open up a gigantic war on drop 
outs and flunk outs if we're going to save 
the race. What the Afro-American Asso- 
ciation has done is this: we have gone to 
school, and marched around the school, and 
brought all of the parents out on the street 
and on the sidewalk. A demonstration, but 
a practical, affirmative one. We brought the 
people out on the sidewalks, and we had 
signs telling the kids to meet us at the 
library. “Honor grades will make you feel 
good, like black people should.” [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Then we tell them it's what's inside that 
counts.” Then we had them sign pledges 
that they would use all reasonable effort to 
obtain honor grades especially in reading, 
writing, sciences, mathematics and tech- 

Practical. 
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that they could go to school and come home 
from school singing words that were mean- 
ingful. This is the type of educational pro- 
gram that the Afro-American Association 
submits. It's practical and it will bring 
meaningful progress. 

The other areas I'm going to summarize 
more briefly and I apologize for this. 

Economics. Because of automation today, 
if you don't have a skill, you're not going to 
get a job, white or black, or any other color. 
Applause. 

Lou cannot pass laws to make people want 
to learn. You cannot pass laws to give 
motivation. And you cannot pass laws to 
require people to obtain economic skill, It's 
again a problem of motivation. [Applause.] 

In the bay area and throughout the 
United States, they have three public schools 
at night where a person can come and ob- 
tain skills and get jobs. The Afro-American 
Association has an employment office. And 
for every job we place, we have about 50 that 
we can't place because of the lack of skill. 
The openings are there today—without any 
demonstration—without any picketing. 
They're open. [Applause.] 

I am not suggesting that discrimination 
does not exist, but I'm suggesting that first 
things must come first. If you're facing a 
problem, you put most of your energy where 
the problem is the greatest. Right now, we 
need parades organized, demonstrations or- 
ganized, to march people away from the tele- 
vision—away from Donald Duck, Mickey 
Mouse, and Porky Pig—into the schools, 
[Applause.] 

Now why should I pay someone to hate 
me? That reinforces an inferiority complex. 
It makes me feel stupid. It’s the same as 
the son who is brought up in a family, who 
is illegitimate. Everyone in the community 
says, Well, you're illegitimate. You really 
don't have any roots here.“ They say, Not 
only are you illegitimate, but your parent, the 
one that we know about, was a criminal— 
a dope addict—he's horrible, no good.” Sọ 
the kid wants to run away from home or 
he wants to go to a new community. He 
does not have any respect for his family. 

Well, this is what has happened to my 
race. But if we ask Reverend King, “Are 
you a leader of the race? What race do you 
belong to?” he says. “I'm not sure because 
I have Irish blood in me and I have Indian 
blood in me, and I have Negro blood in me.” 

And I say, “King, if you're not sure, then 
don’t lead the race. First, find your identity 
before you lead a group.” [Applause.] 

“Because we love you, Dr. King, and be- 
cause we love everyone, we'll give you some 
suggestions. If you really think you have 
Irish blood in you, we're going to send you 
to Ireland, with a shamrock in your hand, 
and you say, ‘I'm coming home, my brother 
and sister.“ [Laughter.] If you think you 
have Cherokee blood in you, I'll send you to 
talk with Sitting Bull. You sit in on him 
and ask him if he will recognize you as a 
brother.” 

The issue is that the very race that he 
belongs to is the race that we have been try- 
ing to get away from. We have not had the 
respect and pride in our own race. Every 
time a person gets a little money, they want 
to run away from the race, move away from 
the race. Someone has to come back into 
the race to build up the race. You can't do 
it if everyone moves. [Applause]. 

In the civil rights (and Tm not per se 
against civil rights, I'm trying to evaluate it— 
and that’s never been done before—the civil 
rights groups won't evaluate it) they say that 
they believe in free speech. We have offered 
invitations from Lyndon Johnson all the way 
down to Rev. Martin Luther King. 
Martin Luther King will debate Black Mus- 
lims, he will debate members of the Ku Klux 
Elan, but the Afro-American Association is 
the only group he is scared to death to face. 
[Applause]. 
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And they say they believe in free speech. 
We don't want to criticize each other, but 
we feel that the American public has a right 
to hear both sides, and then let the masses 
decide. [Applause.} 

In Birmingham, Ala., Martin Luther King, 
the merchants have told me, “I just hate 
you. Maybe I shouldn’t. Maybe I should. 
But I'm honest. I just hate you. I've told 
you that.” 

Reverend King says, “I don't care if you 
do hate me. I'm going to sit-in, roll-in, 
ctawl-in, beg-in, knee-in, steal-in until 
you take my money.” [Laughter.] Now the 
merchant is richer, we are poorer, he has our 
money, and he still hates us. [Laughter.] 

It would be more practical to take the mil- 
lions of dollars spent in Birmingham, Ala., 
and to put up 100 factories. [Applause.] 
Then you build the race. Then you have to 
learn responsibility. You have to learn how 
to run factories. You have to learn how to 
make decisions, how to keep books. And 
these things build the race. Not only that, 
It means that when the children walk to 
and from the community, they say. Mommy. 
I thank you. Look what you have done for 
me.” It builds up confidence. It’s what 
the Chinese derive when they walk through 
Chinatown. It gives a feeling of accomplish- 
ment and this is the only way you can main- 
tain dignity, [Applause.] 

If we put up businesses and factories, 
which I feel must be done, this isn't a com- 
plete solution—but it’s a partial solution. 
It's what the Chinese have done. If you go 
to Chinatown, you're not going to say. I'm 
not going to go back there anymore. Those 
people are practicing segregation. I don't 
think that's right.“ [Laughter.] It's all a 
Chinese community. No one says it's in- 
ferior. The Chinese own one-half of Russian 
Hill in San Francisco, They could move 
there tomorrow. But they prefer to take 
the money to continue to rehabilitate and 
build up Chinatown, because they love 
Chinatown. They love to be with each other 
and they take pride in their accomplishment 
and achievement. 

The same with the Banks of Tokyo 
throughout the country. It gives the Japa- 
nese a sense of achievement. The same with 
the Jewish hospitals, the Catholic school. 
What has the civil rights group given the 
Negro that they can point out and tell their 
children, “Look what we have done?” [Ap- 
plause.] 

If we put up businesses and factories, then 
we pay taxes like everyone else. And then 
we stick out our chest and say, “Race, we've 
not only helped you, we've helped America.” 
Do you realize, regardless of what Lyndon 
Johnson says about a declaration on poverty, 
that we are the only race in America that can 
balance the budget and reduce national debt. 
{Applause.] 

This is a sense of achievement I want 
the newspapers to print, The newspapers 
print only about the demonstrations because 
they think they sell news. I want new in- 
formation in the news. [Cheers, applause, 
standing ovation.] 

I want information every year so I know 
just how far my race has come. I want to 
know how many more factories we have put 
up every year. I want to know how many 
dropouts and flunkouts we have reduced 
every year. I want to know how much crime 
we have reduced every year. I want to know 
how many people we have taken out of pub- 
lic housing every year. So that I can hold 
these statistics up to my race and say, “Look, 
we're making progress.” 

During the depression, when the s0-called 
social reform programs were invoked, we 
never tested the strength of America on the 
basis of how many people were on welfare, 
or in public housing. Rather it was this: 
How many people who were once on welfare 
are no longer on welfare? Then we said the 
country was getting back on its feet. How 
many people who were once in public hous- 
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ing are no longer in public housing? Then 
we said the country is getting back on its 
feet, This is the same test I want the news- 
papers to employ for the advancement of 20 
million people and 160 million people in 
America. [Cheers, applause. | 

This is the reason the civil rights groups 
don't want to debate us, because everywhere 
we go, white or black, this is America’s pro- 
gram. It’s basic, It's simple. There's noth- 
ing revolutionary. There's nothing radical. 
There's nothing extreme. This is what 
France did after the Second World War. This 
is what England did after the Second World 
War. This is what Africa is doing today—a 
self-help program trying to build accomplish- 
ment and achievement that will develop the 
group and develop the country in terms of 
prestige and in terms of dignity, endurance, 
and continuity. This is the only program 
that can save the race and America, [Ap- 
plause. | 

The last thing I have to say is in the area 
of crime. We have a program to destroy 
crime. Most of the crimes that we com- 
mit, regardless of what you read in the news- 
paper, are against each other. Most of the 
crimes we commit are not crimes of raping 
white women. They are crimes where we 
shoot each other up, cut each other up on 
the weekend. That's true. The civil rights 
group says we can solve this by breaking 
up the ghetto. Get a fair housing ordinance, 
or a Rumford Act. And people use us again. 

Governor Brown talks more about the 
Rumford Act than Rumford does. 
[Laughter.| And the newspapers print 
everything he says about the Rumford Act. 
He can talk to Boy Scouts and it will be in 
the newspaper that Governor Brown told the 
Boy Scouts, who are 9 and 8 and 12 years 
old, that when you grow up, fight for the 
Rumford Act. [Laughter.] 

Now this may help Governor Brown in 
the election, but it'll leave the masses of 
the people at the bottom, and let me prove 
this to you. We don't have to ask ourselves 
what would occur if the Rumford Act 
passes. It's already passed. We don't have 
to ask ourselves what would occur if we 
could get a FEPC law. We already have one. 
We don't have to ask ourselves what would 
occur if there were the right to vote. We 
already have the right to vote in California. 
We don't have to ask ourselves what would 
occur if facilities were desegregated, They're 
already desegrated in California. And what 
has happened? The masses of my people are 
at the bottom. 

Civil rights leaders come to California and 
say that California is as bad as Birmingham, 
Ala. Now, if it is as bad, why should I spend 
millions and millions and millions of dollars 
to get the same laws in Birmingham? 
[Laughter, applause. ] 

We can reduce crime because we're going 
to build up racial love and respect in a race. 
We're going to give our women more respect 
than they ve ever had. We apologize to our 
women for the way we've acted in the past. 
We're telling people that we're going to get 
off welfare and get jobs. If the blind people 
thought enough of themselves to come away 
from the corners with their cups begging 
and to put up factories and businesses be- 
cause they knew that it would reinforce their 
pride and their self-image, I think it’s good 
enough for us to try it for a little while. 
Applause. 

The civil rights groups have not put up 
one business or one factory in their entire 
history. Not one, Not even as a token, or 
a symbol of what could be done. We need 
images to give the race confidence in itself. 
As we teach racial pride in history, people 
don't commit crimes against themselves or 
anyone else. 

The Chinese came to America poor but 
you never found any crime rate. The Japa- 
nese came to America poor but you never 
found a crime rate because of the degree of 
love and unity. This is what we are attempt- 
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ing to do. We have to call on our music- 
ians—Ike and Tina Turner, Aretha Franklin, 
Ray Charles. Some of you don’t know him, 
but your children do. And we're going to 
ask Ray Charles, “I don't want your money. 
I don't want you just to raise a benefit for 
me or the association. That's not the point. 
I want you to be an artist. Do the type of 
thing that an artist is supposed to do, I 
want you to sing a song with all your 
rhythms, saying ‘No flunk-outs and no drop- 
outs.” Saying ‘progress’ so that when the 
kids and the families hear it all day long, no 
crime.” 

“Take a song like ‘Say it isn't so,“ Aretha, 
sing it differently. Say ‘Drop-outs, it isn’t 
s0—flunk-outs, it isn't so.’"" 

This program, we contend, is going to 
sweep the country in the 1964 election, It’s 
going to be the determining factor because 
we want a new plank on the politica) sphere. 
We're going to make every candidate face 
up to it. He's going to have to tell my peo- 
ple why he doesn't come out for businesses 
and factories and racial pride and develop- 
ment. We don't want to move away from 
every community and be pushed around like 
little electrons. We want to build a com- 
munity. If it’s a slum now—if we built it 
into a flourishing community—we give jobs 
to contractors, real estate agents, insurance 
people, but we give the race a legacy that 
they can be proud of for many, many years. 

We think our program should also be 
adopted in many respects by the overall 
country. We feel that many of the ideas 
that we have can be equally applied to the 
Overall country to bring educational, social, 
economic progress both to the race and to 
America. 

The last —the very last thing—I have to 
say is that we of the Afro-American Asso- 
ciation are going to make every political 
party take note. The Democrats are not go- 
ing to get the vote just because they're Demo- 
crats. Republicans are not going to get the 
vote just because they're Republicans. 
They're going to have to, for the first time 
m 100 years, face the real issue about Amer- 
ica—the whole country—180 million people 
in every strata and the race in every strata, 
and we're going to look to you to make sure 
that this is done. 

Thank you very much, 


{Standing ova- 
tion.] 
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OF TEXAS > 
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Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxo- 
orn, I include the following newsletter 
of May 16, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT, May 16, 1964 

(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 

trict, Texas) 
HOW DO WE EXPLAIN TO THOSE LEFT BEHIND? 

How can we answer the mothers, wives 
and children of those who are dying in South 
Vietnam when they ask, Why? The shock- 
ing facts which are only now being brought 
to light are finally arousing the American 
People to what a lack of firm and decisive 
Policy by the administration is costing. I 
have received a letter from a mother in 
Dallas, pleading for help so that her son will 
have at least a fighting chance to survive. 
What can I tell her when we learn that our 
boys have been sent to fight a war that is not 
& war, under a plan that is not designed to 
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win, and in outworn and inferior equipment? 

The mess in South Vietnam was described 

this week by Jim Lucas, Scripps Howard re- 
porter who is covering the story first hand. 
Following the Lucas story of how Capt, Jerry 
Shank and Capt. Robert Brumett were killed 
in old and decrepit planes, Congressman 
‘STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, of New York, told the 
House, “This is murder, Mr. McNamara.” 
Congressman DEROUNIAN said: 
“According to Jim Lucas, the Communist 
Vietcong did not kill either Jerry Shank or 
Bob Brumett, but our own obsolete American 
planes did and this is what he said: 

“On April 9, Capt. Robert Brumett, 36, put 
his craft into a dive and it didn’t come out. 
His buddies, flying nearby saw the wings fall 
off and watched in horror as the plane plowed 
into the paddies,’ 

“And again: ‘On March 24, Jerry Shank 
put his ship into a dive between Soc Trang 
and Back Lieu and its wing separated from 
the fuselage.’ 

“Secretary McNamara is making another 
one of his trips to Vietnam, which will be 
followed by more press conferences, but he 
will not report the facts about the outmoded 
planes he sends our men over there. So far 
he has done nothing to improve the deplora- 
ble situation in Vietnam. I call upon him 
and upon our President to give our fighting 
men a fighting chance.” 

Congressman DEROUNIAN was joined by me. 
Ep ForeMAN, and others who urged Congress 
to demand of the President an answer to why 
we sent American men into war with inade- 
quate equipment. We believe we should 
either fight the war to win or get out. 

Barry GOLDWATER, in his New York City 
address and again on his nationwide tele- 
vision report, reminded the American people 
of the Republican position that peace can be 
secured through strength. There would be 
no American boys dying in Vietnam if we had 
a clear, unmistakable foreign policy such as 
set forth in the Republican Declaration of 
Principles of 1962: 

“In foreign policy, the overriding national 
goal must be victory over communism, 
through the establishment of a world in 
which men can live in freedom, security, and 
national independence.” 


MORE TRUTH THAN HUMOR 


Don MacLean, a Washington columnist: 
“Maybe I can sort out the South Vietnam 
situation for you. It’s simple; we've gone 
from Ngo Dinh Nhu to ‘No Khan Du'.“ 

PRAYER AMENDMENT CONFUSION 


The first amendment to the Constitution 
reads: “Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.“ The Supreme 
Court, in its hotly contested decision, nulli- 
fied the second part of that amendment by, 
in effect, prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion. It is to clarify the intent of the 
first amendment that Congressman BECKER 
of New York, joined by me and other Mem- 
bers who believe that our national Hfe is 
founded upon a firm belief in God, intro- 
duced what has become known as the Becker 
amendment. 5 

The Becker amendment simply proposes: 

“An amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the offering, read- 
ing from, or listening to prayers or Biblical 
Scriptures, if participation therein is on a 
voluntary basis, in any governmental or pub- 
lc school, institution, or place, and making 
reference to belief in, reliance upon, or in- 
voking the aid of God or a Supreme Being 
in any governmental or public document, 
proceeding, activity, ceremony, school, insti- 
tution, or place, or upon any coinage, cur- 
rency, or obligation of the United States.” 

The proposal does not “establish a re- 
ligion.” I would be the first to oppose the 
forced reading of a prayer or Biblical passages 
dictated by an governmental body—Federal, 
State, local, or school board. The Becker 
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amendment is not in conflict with the first 
part of the first amendment. It corrects the 
situation created by the Supreme Court and 
reestablishes the second part, the free exer- 
cise” of religion. It changes nothing from 
the practice and custom which has been a 
part of our national life since the beginning 
of this Nation. Our religious practices and 
customs are being challenged by athiests and 
the Becker amendment merely reemphasizes 
the right of the majority of our people to 
exercise, as they have always done, their 
belief in God. 


Report From Rome: Sale of Wheat to 
Russians Harms U.S. Image Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the State Department negotiators, 
led by Ambassador Harriman, had dis- 
cussions which will lead to subsidy of the 
Communist Government of Rumania. 
Therefore, I believe it is especially timely 
that I place in the Recorp an article by 
the distinguished chief of the Chicago 
Tribune Washington Bureau, Walter 
Trohan, writing directly from Europe. 
The article from this morning’s Tribune 
relates the story of the subsidized sale of 
wheat to Russia and the ill effect it had 
on the U.S. image abroad. 

Report From ROME: SALE oF WHEAT TO 
Russians Harms U.S. IMAGE ABROAD 


(By Walter Trohan) 


Rome, May 17.—America’s sale of wheat 
to Russia has done more harm to the U.S. 
image in the non-Communist world than any 
action in recent years in a foreign policy 
which European leaders and the European 
man-in-the-street generally agree is totally 
unrealistic. 

During the week Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk warned America's allies in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization of new world 
dangers arising from the Cuban crisis and 
called at NATO's conference at The Hague 
for the complete isolation of Fidel Castro 
economically, politically, socially, and even 
spiritually. He cautioned this must be done 
to prevent Cuba from subverting other Latin 
American countries. 

The plea met with smiles, first because the 
United States is feeding its Communist foe 
and supplying ald to such Communist na- 
tions as Poland and Yugoslavia, and second 
because NATO is viewed as a dying organtza- 
tion. NATO was never more than a paper 
organization over the years, with European 
powers generally finding one excuse or an- 
other for not living up to their commitments. 

DE GAULLE IS PLAYING HARD TO GET 


Currently, President Charles de Gaulle of 
France seems to be determined to let it die on 
the vine on which it has never borne fruit. 
Rusk has challenged France to come for- 
ward with any changes De Gaulle wants in 
the structure of the alliance, but De Gaulle 
is playing hard to get, obviously indicating 
his opinion that Western Europe can best 
handle the problem of Communist aggres- 
sion itself and with the possible help of 
cash and equipment from the United States. 

It is possible that De Gaulle may go 80 
far as to accept the hand as the mailed fist of 
America but he wants the voice to be that 
of Western Europe, very likely speaking with 
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a French accent. De Gaulle can never forget 
Yalta, where much of the fate of Europe was 
determined without the voice of those con- 
cerned, especially France, and he ts deter- 
mined that it shall not happen again if he 
and France can prevent it. 

Only slightly less damaging to American 
prestige in Europe than the wheat sales to 
Russia is American policy m Vietnam. The 
wheat sales were seen as the rankest sort of 
opportunism, when principle was sacrified 
for the dollar. American policy in Vietnam 
is more of a mystery to Europeans, because 
they can see in it not pattern, selfish or lofty. 

Most observers abroad are convinced that 
the Americans put the Diems in power and 
then let them down to set up a government 
less friendly in aims and purpose then the 
Diems. The only lesson that Europeans can 
draw from this area is that the friendship of 
the United States cannot be trusted fully, 
because policymakers appear to toss in rest- 
less ecstacy. 

AGREE AID PROGRAM DEFEATS POLICY 

In one thing Euro generally agree 
with Americans and that is that the Ameri- 
can foreign aid program, as it is being car- 
Tied out, is defeating American purpose and 
policy, if any. Almost anyone a visitor talks 
to—Hungarian, German, Italian, Greek, 
Briton, or Frenchman—will eventually turn 
to consideration of American foreign aid in 
any discussion of international politics. 

Each has his own idea as to what should 
be done, Europeans are not as strong for 
cutting off foreign aid, as many Americans 
are, but they favor a complete overhaul of 
the program under which not a penny of aid 
would go to enemies of the United States, 
whether Communists, neutralists, or oppor- 
tunists. 

Europeans cannot understand why the 
United States rushes in to buy friendship 
where it is snubbed or disliked—sometimes 
apparently for the sole reason of stepping up 
aid. In this they share the bewilderment of 
many Americans over the fact that the dol- 
ing out of more than 6120 billion since the 
end of the war has not only failed to buy 
friendship but also respect. 


Senior Citizens Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Senior Citizens Month and I know of no 
more active senior citizen than one of 
my constituents, Joseph F. Carr, of Yon- 
kers, N.Y. Mr. Carr is a remarkable man 
who, on his 80th birthday, decided to cel- 
ebrate by making a world's record as a 
parachutist—and on his first jump. 

His accomplishment is even more re- 
markable due to a few handicaps, among 
which were a permanent spine and hip 
injury as well as defective equipment 
when in thidair he found his earphones 
would not work so he could not receive 
vital guidance from ground observers. 
This did not bother Mr. Carr—who en- 
joyed it immensely and recalled that he 
“had the most peculiar sense of the in- 
finite—sublimity and calmness. I felt 
closer to God than I had in a long time.” 

Mr. Carr does not confine his activities 
to parachuting, even though he holds the 
international record as the oldest man to 
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take a parachute jump and plans his 
second leap soon. He is active and out- 
spoken on such national problems as 
water fluoridation, and bringing up teen- 
agers and is a frequent contributor to the 
Yonkers Herald Statesman describing his 
travels to Hawaii, Thailand, India, 
Africa, and France, beside maintaining 
accountant offices in the firm of Bright 
& Carr. 

Mr. Carr described his jump to me in 
a letter which I recommend to physically 
fit minded Presidents, harried Congress- 
— paunchy civil servants, discouraged 

„ atid lively teenagers. I 
thing they will all agree that this country 
can be quite proud of senior citizens like 
Mr. Carr. 

The letter follows: 

Congressman ROBERT R. Barry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Barry: The thought 
occurred to me, that in view of President 
Johnson's interest in physical fitness, both 
he and you would lke to know about the 
following. 

A citizen of Yonkers, New York—in spite 
of permanent spine and hip injuries, man- 
aged to make a World’s record as a para- 
chutist at the age of 80. 

Having seen most of this glorious earth 
im person, and from mountains and airplanes, 
I have had the urge to see it from a para- 
chute. About a month after I reached age 
80, I placed my back beit on, reinforced by 
cotton over tender spots, and then wound 4 
inch strips (torn from a sheet) tightly 
around my body, between my legs, and over 
my shoulders, all fastened with large safety 
pins. I was driven up to a parachute school 
by auto; one of my companions was the 

and beautiful daughter of the Pres- 
ident of the Japanese delegation to the U.N. 
Incidentally, we had our pictures snapped, 
before and after my jump. 

Naturally in my trussed up condition, in 
order to eliminate the possibility of further 
injuries, my motions were stiffened. I sup- 
pose my instructor thought it was just old 
age. They may also have thought that I 
would not have the nerve to make the jump, 
or that I would be killed anyway, so I was 
given a secondhand helmet without radio 
reception and no goggles. I had three 
handicaps—age, no radio reception, and no 
goggles. However, I made the jump and was 
surprised to learn that I had broken an inter- 
national record as the only man to not only 
make a first parachute jump at the age of 
80, but also the only man to make such 4 
jump at my age. A reporter told me that 
an athlete named Bernarr MacFadden made 
his first jump at 72, so I have 8 years on 
him. 


Russia may dispute my claim as she has 
all others. T 
sia if Russia will return 20 percent it 

me at Leningrad, for converting 
rubles into US. currency. 

As you may assume, I have had a lot of 
publicity in newspapers and on TV. 

I give the above to you, for what it may 
be worth to President Johnson and to you. 

Sincerely, 8 
JOSEPH F. Carr. 


{From the New York (N.Y.) News] 
Grrontmo! 80, He Taxes Ur 'CHUTING 
(By John Randazzo) 

For the man who's got everything (and 
lots of nerve), Joseph F. Carr, 80, of Yonkers, 
recommends parachute jumping. So, why 
doesn't Carr go take a jump for himself? 
He did, the first man on record of his age 
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either. Details of the first feat are recorded 
in the books of the Stormville, N.Y., Sports 
Parachute Center, Dutchess County. 

Carr took a ride in a plane June 12 (his 
80th birthday) and after 2 hours of “simple 
instructions” balled out at 4,000 feet. He 
landed, rose to his feet, dusted off his uni- 
form and walked off. Just like that, and no 
big deal. 

WALKED TO CLUB 


Then he unhooked the 45-pound auxiliary 
cute from his chest, rolled up the 65-pound 
silks that had landed him safely on earth 
and took them to the club. Members 
promptly made him an honorary member. 

But, that's all history. Now Carr is wait- 
ing for a nice “warmish day” for a second 
leap. In the meantime, he spends part of 
his social security payments and what he 
earns as an accountant for flying lessons at 
the Westchester County Airport. Harrison. 

“Learning to fly is kid stuff compared to 
hitting the silks," Carr, a 5-foot-10, 165- 
pound, gray-haired gent will tell you. This, 
after taking his first flight lesson a few days 


ago. 

But, then everything seems to be kid stuff 
to Carr, who has sought adventure since he 
Was a boy in Connecticut and worked near 
the New Haven Freight Yards for the Barnum 
and Bailey Circus when it came to town. 

And there was the time in 1893 when he 
talked the owner of a balloon into giving 
him a ride in payment for some odd jobs he 
did for him. 

HAS LED SAFARIS 

Carr has also been a world traveler. Over 
the last 20 years, he has taken safaris to 
India, Thailand, Tangyanika and Kenya dur- 
ing his vacation. And, during his earlier 
days he worked as a publicity man. 

“But, Im not doing this for publicity, al- 
though I realize it makes good copy,” he 
said yesterday at his home, 101 Highland 
Avenue. “Outer space is beautiful and 
serene, when you're floating down on a few 
strings and a big umbrella.” 

Carr has four children, Raymond, 39, of 
Florida; Mrs. Henry Schwartz, of Clinton 
Corners, N. T.; Mrs. George Blanchard, of 
Massachusetts; and Virginia, with whom he 
works as an accountant in a Yonkers firm. 

“So, you see, I've got everything. A nice 
family, nice friends, enough money, and the 
time,” he said. “Now, I'm going all out to 
be a parachute jumper, something everyone 
on social security should do to keep from 
getting bored.” 


Report to the People of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, periodical- 
ly, during each session of Congress, 
report to the people of my district on 
the progress of legislation in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and on the 
way in which I have discharged my 
duties as their Representative in Con- 
gress. This is my report on the current 
status of the 2d session of the 88th Con- 
gress. 


THE YEAR OF CHANGE: 1964 


The year 1964—and the second session 
of the 88th Congress—opened under the 
dark cloud of tragedy which scarcely & 
month earlier had befallen our Nation. 
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The brutal murder of President Kennedy, 
that monstrous deed, had shaken the en- 
tire civilized world to its roots. In a 
flash, the assassin's bullet tore away 
from us the life which had such great 
promise, the hand which rested so stead- 
ily at the helm of our Nation, the heart 
filled with hopes of peace and seasoned 
with the trial of power and responsibil- 
ity. Each one of us I know recoils with 
pain at the very remembrance of that 
tragic day. 

It is a great tribute to the enduring 
qualities of our Nation, and the resiliency 
of our form of government, that the 
transition of power was accomplished 
so smoothly and effectively. President 
Johnson, a man of vast experience in 
government, pledged himself to carry 
out President Kennedy’s program. The 
Congress, deadlocked for months on va- 
rious appropriations bills, responded 
« vigorously. Continuity of our Govern- 
ment’s policies was thereby assured. 
National and world affairs moved on. 


MY WORK AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


I returned in January from New York, 
where I was serving as U.S. Delegate to 
the United Nations General Assembly 
under President Kennedy’s appointment. 
The work at the United Nations was de- 
manding, the pace frequently burden- 
some, I was delighted to learn, there- 
fore, when I returned to Washington, 
that my efforts contributed something 
to the implementation of our Nation’s 

foreign policy, to our quest for peace and 
security in the world. Because I think 
that you will be interested in them, I 
would like to share with you the letters 
which I received from Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and Ambassador Adlai E. 
Stevenson, U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations. 7 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. O., February 2, 1964. 

Dran Mrs. Ketity: May I express my deep 
appreciation for your contribution to the 
work of the U.S. delegation during the 18th 
session of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. It was reassuring that our delegation 
could at all times turn to you for a forth- 
right and authoritative presentation of the 
congressional point of view. You gave un- 
stintingly of your time and energy, and I 
congratulate you on the effective manner in 
which you helped the delegation advance the 
interests of the United States. I hope that 
you also found your experience a rewarding 
one, 

We appreciated your constructive partici- 
pation in the Sixth Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, especially on the complex sub- 
ject of principles of international law con- 
cerning friendly relations and cooperation 
among States in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter. Your work was also most 
valuable in connection with the expanded 
program of technical assistance and special 
fund pledging conference, the effects of 
atomic radiation, and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees pledging session. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
Dean Rusk. 


The part of Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son's letter which dealt with my work at 
the United Nations reads: 

I hope you won't become a stranger to the 
mission now that you have returned to your 
familiar haunts along the Potomac. You 
made a real contribution during your au- 
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tumn tenure with us and, selfishly, we an- 
ticipate tapping you for advice and counsel 
in the future. 


I am very proud of these letters. For 
it is a singular honor to represent our 
Nation in the United Nations and I will 
always remember my appointment as a 
milestone in my career of public serivce. 
RETURNED TO WASHINGTON TO VOTE ON ALL 

MAJOR BILLS 

In spite of the fact that the pace at the 
Unitel Nations was vigorous and the 
workday long, I returned to Washing- 
ton on every possible occasion to vote on 
bills important to our district and the 
Nation, even though I was excused from 
this responsibility. I daily kept in touch 
with my office, and discharged and di- 
rected the responsibilities of my office 
and the problems of my constituents. 
Some of the bills for which I returned 
to the House of Representatives and cast 
my vote in favor of were the following, 
which are now law: 

H.R. 8363, Revenue Act of 1963; 

H. Res. 541, Civil Rights Commission 
extension; 

HR. 71179, Defense Department appro- 
priations, conference report; 

HR, 6143, Higher Education Facilities 
Act, conference report; 

H.R. 8969, public debt limit increase; 


and ; 

H.R, 9499, foreign aid appropriations. 

There were some bills, which are now 
laws, for which I was paired. I could not 
return to Washington for these, because 
I was giving the speech for the United 
States on that day. These speeches were 
the following: 

October 15: Statement on behalf of 
the United States pledging assistance to 
the expanded program of technical as- 
sistance and to the Special Fund of the 


United Nations; 


October 18: Statement on behalf of 
the United States in the Legal (Sixth) 
Committee on the question of Extended 
Participation in General Multilateral 
Treaties concluded under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. My constitu- 
ents should know that I was the only 
nonlawyer appointed to the Sixth Com- 
mittee, which is the International Law 
Committee of the United Nations. 

October 31: Statement on behalf of 
the United States in the Special Political 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation; 

November 19: Statement on behalf of 
the United States in the Legal Commit- 
tee on the Peaceful Settlement of Dis- 
putes. This is a most historic document 
and one which will be used for years 
to come. It was a 2-hour speech. 

December 3: Statement on behalf of 
the United States in the Sixth Commit- 
tee on Consideration of Principles of In- 
ternational Law concerning friendly re- 
lations and cooperation among states in 
accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

December 7: Statement on behalf of 
the United States, again in the Legal 
Committee, on technical assistance to 
promote the teaching, study, dissemina- 
tion and wider appreciation of interna- 
tional law. 

December 9: Statement on behalf of 
the United States on contributions to 
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the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. 

Anyone who is interested may obtain 
copies of these speeches by writing to the 
Department of State, which has pub- 
lished them in the State Department 
Bulletin. 

PROGRESS OF THE 2D SESSION OF THE 88TH 
CONGRESS 

The major bills considered and acted 
upon to date include: 

The $11% billion tax cut, approved 
by both Houses of Congress and signed 
into law by the President. 

The $115 million Peace Corps author- 
ization. This bill was handled by my 
committee and I received the following 
letter from the Director of the Peace 
Corps, Mr. Sargent Shriver: 

Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 
Hon, Epna F. KELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mrs. KELLY: Many thanks for all 
your support. I especially appreciate your 
excellent presentation during debate on the 
Peace Corps authorization Wednesday after- 
noon. 

I'm grateful. ; 

Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 


National Security Agency Act amend- 
ments, to assist the Secretary of De- 
fense in discharging his duties by 
strengthening the security provisions of 
the original law. $ 

The $16.9 billion authorization for 
procurement and construction of planes, 
missiles, ships, and for research, devel- 
pomen tests, and evaluation in fiscal 
1 $ 

The $71.8 milion authorization for 
strengthening the U.S. Coast Guard. 

Increased U.S. participation in the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

Increased U.S. contributions to opera- 
tions of the South Pacific Commission, 
whose jurisdiction includes. American 
Samoa, Guam, and trust territories. 

Broadened the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s disaster loan authority. 

Extended the Federal Airport Act for 
3 years. 

Renamed the National Cultural Center 
as the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. 

Authorized the General Services Ad- 
ministration to provide funds and facili- 
ties for the orderly transition of Execu- 
tive power between election and inaugu- 
ration of a new President. 

Established a commission to recom- 
mend procedures for settlement of the 
political status of Puerto Rico. 

Suspended the equal time requirement 
of the Federal Communications Act to 
nominees for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in 1964. 

Extended Federal Assistance to urban 
areas under the Library Services Act. 

Replenished the President's disaster 
relief fund. 

Extended assistance to veterans in the 
form of educational assistance to chil- 
dren of veterans with total and perma- 
nent service-connected disability and 
allowed conversion or exchange of na- 
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plans. 
Continued present cotton price-sup- 
port and subsidy for exporters. 
Authorized a new wheat marketing 
certificate program. 


Approved. the American-Mexican 
Chamizal Convention Act of 1964. 

Some of the most important bills have 
been passed by the House of Represent- 
atives and are awaiting action in the 
Senate. These House-passed bills are: 

The Civil Rights Act of 1963. 

The $46.7 billion defense appropria- 
tion bill. 

A $15.6 million authorization for civil 
defense fallout shelters. 

A $5.2 billion authorization for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

A $1.59 billion authorization for con- 
struction projects at Armed Forces bases. 

Davis-Bacon Act amendments. 

Revised the rules and limited the use 
of Government funds allowed Members 
of Congress for travel abroad. 

Authorized a 5-year, $500,000 program 
of grants for collection, reproduction and 
publication of original documents signifi- 
cant to U.S. history. 

Approved appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and a portion of the 
funds will be used to implement the many 
education bills approved by the 1st ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress. 

Authorized a 5-year, $5-million-a-year 
program of aid to the States for nursing 
home facilities in State veterans’ homes. 

Extended disability income provisions 
of national service life insurance policies. 

Broadened and made permanent the 


food stamp program. > 
Extended the Renegotiation Act for 2 
years. 


Though Congress, and particularly the 
House of Representatives, can be proud 
of its record of accomplishment thus far 
in this session, many major bills are still 
awaiting action. These include: 

The President’s war on poverty pro- 
gram, on which hearings are currently 
being held in the House Committee on 
Education and Labor; Federal pay raise 
legislation, on which a new bill has been 
reported by the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service; medical care for 
the aged; National Service Corps; area 
redevelopment; youth employment; for- 
eign aid, and housing. 

I will report to you on the status of 
these bills in my annual report at the 
close of this session of Congress. 


Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
two Republican Members of this body 
made a tour to Alabama to investigate 
conditions on property owned by Mrs, 
Lyndon Johnson. Reports indicate that 
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the tour was conceived by some political 
expert on the Republican congressional 
campaign committee. This type of ac- 
tivity is a discredit to party responsibility 
and indicates the desperate search for 
issues against the success of the Demo- 
cratic administration headed -by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, 

Following are two articles which ap- 


peared in the Cleveland newspapers over 


the past weekend, one from the Cleveland 
Press editorial page dated Saturday, May 
16, 1964, and entitled “Cheap Politics,” 
and the second from the editorial page of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer dated May 
16, 1964, and entitled “Firing at Spar- 
rows.” 

From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 

May 16, 1964] 
FIRING at SPARROWS 

The attempt by two Republican Congress- 
men to downgrade the Johnson antipoverty 
program by inspecting homes of tenants on 
land owned by Lady Bird Johnson is firing 
on sparrows when plenty of big game is afoot, 

All the evidence indicates that Mrs. John- 
son has been something of a benefactor as 
well as a landlord and is not responsible for 
the financial condition of four families who 
asked to be allowed to stay in homes on cot- 
ton land after the land had been converted 
to timber. The families are not employed by 
Mrs, Johnson. 

It is just as wrong to say that the Presi- 
dent's wife is responsible for the physical 
poverty of persons to whom she is giving 
token rent as it would be to say that the 
Republican Party is responsible for the in- 
tellectual poverty of some of its members. 

Let them put aside nit picking, and zero 
in on the big targets like Bobby Baker or 
some of the troubles the United States is in 
around the world. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press, May 16, 
1964] 
Car Po.rrics 

The report of two Republican Congressmen 
who turned amateur, sleuth to Investigate 
conditions on Alabama property owned by 
Mrs. Lyndon Johnson hardly can be a source 
of pride to anyone, including the investi- 
gators. 

Their low-level gumshoeing, financed by 
the House Republican congressional commit- 
tee, was patently political. In that light. 
their pious charge that President Johnson's 
war on poverty is “nothing more than an 
election year gimmick” rings with all the 
authenticity of a wooden nickel. 

Apparently on second thought, they say 
they probably won't release the clandestinely 
recorded tapes. To take them without the 
knowledge of the simple, decent people with 
whom they talked was a callous invasion of 
privacy. 

The houses they photographed unfortu- 
nately are typical of thousands to be seen in 

territory, none of which reflects 
great credit on a prosperous country. But 
obviously it was news to these tenants that 
they are living in “deplorable povery * * * 
shocking squalor.” 

A 68-year-old occupant of one of the places 
offered the opinion her home was “as good 
as most and better than a lot.” She has lived 
there half a century and “these have been 
wonderful years, I want to stay here til the 
Good Lord takes me away.” 

Similarly open to question is.the charge 
that conditions in these tenant homes show 
“little evidence of concern by their million- 
aire landlords.” The White House explains 
that tract is intended for timber land but 
Mrs. Johnson didn’t want to evict longtime 
residents from the only homes they knew, 
so they stay on—for $5 a month. The tenants 
obviously don’t feel exploited, but grateful 
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z 
rather, “I love Mrs. Johnson,” one of them 
said. 

Material poverty, poverty in education, 
poverty of opportunity are genuine national 
problems requiring constructive attention. 
This sleuthing with camera and tape recorder 
through darkest Alabama hardly can be rated 
as constructive. 


Urban Renewal Is Vital to Upper 
Midwest, Report Shows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read a December 1963 report entitled 
“Urban Renewal: New Opportunities in 
the Upper Midwest,” prepared by Mr. 
John R. Borchert, Urban Research Di- 
rector, Upper Midwest Economic Study ` 
and professor of geography, University 
of Minnesota; Mr. Earl Stewart, associ- 
ate professor of engineering and archi- 
tecture, North Dakota State University; 
and Mr. Sherman S. Hasbrouck, director 
of city planning, New Haven, Conn.—for- 
merly staff member of the UMES urban 
research program. This report focuses 
upon urban renewal activities and po- 
tentials for the upper Midwest urban 
communities outside the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul metropolitan area. It examines 
in detail the urban renewal program in 
Fargo, N. Dak., and surveys the renewal 
needs and opportunity in 14 smaller 
cities. 

This report contains a wealth of in- 
formation, and I think that most of the 
Members will be interested in the sum- 
mary and conclusion of the report which 
follow: 

As upper Midwest leaders work to increase 
nationwide awareness of their region, it is 
important that they be able to point to an 
array of cities typified by excellent physical 
condition plus the community understand- 
ing, leadership, and organization necessary 
to maintain that condition. Community 
physical condition depends upon renewal— 
maintenance of usable buildings and re- 
placement of those which are deteriorated 
or obsolete. Urban areas throughout the 
United States appear to have entered an era 
of accelerated renewal. The level of mainte- 
ance and rates of replacement and demoll- 
tion have increased sharply in recent years. 
A community which ignores its renewal 
needs today will fall behind its neighbors in 
appearance faster than at any time in the 
past. Such a decline may hurt the eco- 
nomic health of both the local community 
and the region. 

The present condition and rate of replace- 
ment in much of the upper Midwest com- 
pares favorably with national norms. How- 
ever, there are notable exceptions, Blight is 
mainly in two types of locations: 

1. The older central districts in places of 
over 2,500 population. 

2. The small farm trade communities. 

Improvement efforts immediately raise two 
important questions: 

1. How is a renewal program organized and 
pursued? 

2. Who is responsible—tocal, State, Federal 
authorities; public or private groups? 
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The conception, organization, and pursult 
of a renewal program demands community 
leadership and professional and technical 
talent. It also must pass numerous 
hurdies—legal and fiscal problems, dificul- 
ties in scheduling, fear, opposition, apathy. 
The Fargo case shows how these problems 
Were met and resolved locally in one upper 
Midwest community where renewal has been 
systematically undertaken. 

The major responsibility for renewal in 
Fargo was local. A detailled case history re- 
veals that although the project was federally 
aided, 88 percent of the money and virtually 
all of the initiative and effort were locally 
supplied. Fifty-three percent of the money 
came from private sources. 

A survey of the physical condition of 14 
smaller communities indicated that the least 
blighted are not necessarily those with the 
highest income or the fastest growth. Much 
appears to depend upon local resources and 
eZort in these communities, also. 

Many smaller communities cannot muster 
the leadership or the technical staff which 
Fargo found necessary. They may find the 
key to successful action in new regional 
associations of municipalities or in new or 
expanded services from institutions and or- 
ganizations already established—extension 
services of land grant colleges and universi- 
ties, municipal leagues, associations of coun- 
ties, and State planning departments, 

In some cases, a community may face 
problems not of its own whose 50- 
lutions extend beyond the limits of local 
resources. The solution to these problems 
may be of importance to the region and to 
the Nation and merit State or national 
assistance, 

The United States has entered a period of 
accelerated urban renewal. This means a 
higher level of maintenance and a higher 
Tate of replacement and demolition of obso- 
lete and deteriorated structures. 

To keep abreast of this increased pace, the 
upper Midwest must: 

1. Continue its relatively high postwar 
rate of replacement construction. 

2. Accelerate the demolition of vacant and 
obsolete structures. 

3. Improve maintenance of aging struc- 
tures still in use. 

4. Better inform the people who occupy 
Substandard homes through a combination 
of modern housing and building codes, en- 
forcement, and education. 

The effort will have to focus on the old 
und partly evacuated central areas of cities 
larger than 2,500 to 5,000, and the small 
Agricultural trade centers. 

The responsibility for this task can seldom 
be placed upon one sector of the economy or 
One level of government. Renewal and re- 
sponsibility for carrying it out have been 
complicated by the great mobility of Ameri- 
Can capital and people. Renewal takes time, 
and while it moves forward the population 
and land-use patterns of the Nation continue 
to shift. As a result, a given renewal prob- 
lem may be of a local community’s own mak- 
ing and capable of independent local solu- 
tion. Or it may be the result of population 
and business shifts entirely beyond the com- 
munity’s ability to influence or cope with 
alone. 

Regardless of how renewal is financed— 
Publicly or privately, locally or with outside 
help—it is still largely a local affair. Suc- 
dess ful and continuing renewal demands local 
initiative, leadership, cooperation, and fiscal 
Support. For example, in the Federal-aided 
renewal project completed in Fargo, N. Dak., 
the local community furnished 88 percent of 
the capital ultimately invested in the project 
Area and virtually all of the initiative and 
leadership. Many small communities will 
Reed outside stimulation and assistance. 

It is vitally important that the upper 
Midwest hold or improve its position in the 
national renewal picture. When regional 
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leaders promote national awareness of this 
region, it is important that they be able to 
point to an array of communities in excel- 
lent physical condition with the community 
organization, understanding, and leadership 
to keep them that way. 


It’s Norway’s Constitutional Sesquicen- 
tennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the people of Norway observed the 
150th anniversary of their Constitution. 
Thousands of Americans of Norwegian 
descent also celebrated the occasion. 

Yesterday’s Tacoma News ‘Tribune 
published an excellent editorial describ- 
ing the events leading up to the historic 
events. I ask that it be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

Irs Norway's CONSTITUTIONAL SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL 

The people of Norway today are observing 
the 150th anniversary of their Constitution. 
Signed by the Constituent Assembly at Eids- 
voll on May 17, 1814, it is one of the oldest in 
the world. The sesquicentennial is being 
commemorated throughout Norway, and Ta- 
comans of Norwegian extraction are having 
an elaborate program at 2:30 this afternoon 
at Normanna Hall, 

Although Norway's Constitution was signed 
in 1814, the nation's history goes back to 872 
when it was united and founded by King Har- 
ald Haarfagre (Harold the Fair Haired). 

These roving, seagoing Norsemen in their 
longboats had, by the middle of the 11th cen- 
tury, conquered Iceland, Greenland, the Fa- 
roes, Orkneys, Hebrides, and Shetlands. Ice- 
land had been discovered in 983 by Norwegian 
Eirik Raude. His son, Leif Erikson, who lived 
a discovered America about 

The Norwegian Constitution of 1814, which 
laid the groundwork for the country’s steady 
and peaceful progress toward democracy, was 
born in a period of fierce struggle for the 
Spoils of the Napoleonic empire. For nearly 
400 years Norway and Denmark had been 
united under one sovereign. 

During this period, however, Norway was 
dominated by Denmark. The autocratic 
king, residing in Copenhagen, ruled Norway 
with Danish officials. Nevertheless, the hope 
of achieving ultimate independence was kept 
alive, < 

In the 19th century Norway became Den- 
mark’s reluctant partner on the French side 
in the Napoleonic Wars, with Sweden fight- 
ing on the opposite side. As hostilities came 
to an end, the Dano-N king, Fred- 
erik VI, was forced to sign the Treaty of Kiel 
on January 14, 1814, thereby ceding Norway 
to Sweden. 

News of the Kiel Treaty aroused a storm of 
indignation among patriotic Norwegians. 
They resented having their country handed 
from one monarch to another as if it were 
a private estate. As a result, young Prince 
Christian Frederik, after discarding the 
thought to proclaim himself king of Norway, 
summoned a constituent assembly. 

It was comprised of 59 government offi- 
cials, 37 wealthy farmers, and 16 business- 
men and was convened in Eidsvoll, near 
Oslo, on April 10, 1814. The constitution 
was approved and signed on May 17, which 
has been observed ever since, 
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When the assembly unanimously elected 
Prince Frederik to be king of Norway. 
Sweden reacted by launching a military at- 
tack. After brief hostilities a truce was 
negotiated. Under the Convention of Moss, 
Norway and Sweden became united as sep- 
arate kingdoms under one monarch. At the 
same time, King Carl Johan of Sweden 
agreed to recognize Norway's free constitu- 
tion, The union lasted until 1905, when it 
was peacefully dissolved on initiative of Nor- 
way’s parliament. 

The Norwegian Constitution rests on four 
basic principles: National independence, 
sovereignty of the people, a division of 
power, and the inviolable rights of the indi- 
vidual versus the state. 

As with the U.S. Constitution, the Nor- 
wegian Constitution has been modified from 
time to time. Among some changes made 
through the years are these: Parllamentari- 
anism was introduced in 1884, universal suf - 
trage for men in 1898, and universal suffrage 
for women in 1913. 

As Foreign Minister Halvard Lange put it 
in a Constitution Day address, “Democratic 
government and a state base on law—that 18 
our heritage.” 

It is a fine heritage, and a fine background 
for all in Tacoma of Norwegian extraction 
who today are proudly observing the major 
holiday—the Independence Day—of our 
proud, free friend, Norway. 


Renewal of Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr, ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 12, 
there was a most interesting and 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“Renewal of Hope,” relating to the urban 
renewal legislation (S. 628) recently 
ordered reported by the House District 
Committee. This editorial wholeheart- 
edly supports and indeed compliments 
the 11 members of the committee who 
have protested against the so-called 
safeguards which have been grafted onto 
an otherwise acceptable piece of legisla- 
tion. The objections of the six Demo- 
cratic Members and five Republican 
Members are contained in a minority re- 
port on S. 628 which was filed recently. 

In view of the fact that the House may 
soon be considering this legislation, I 
strongly urge all Members to read this 
editorial and further I urge that they 
weigh carefully the incisive analysis set 
forth in the minority report. This bi- 
partisan group has concluded that in- 
stead of facilitating downtown renewal 
and development, this legislation as 
ordered reported will virtually destroy 
the whole urban renewal program in the 
District of Columbia, and would impose 
restrictions on the District of Columbia 
which are not imposed on any other city 
in the Nation, regardless of size or 
location. 

It is vitally important that the House 
pass a good and workable urban renewal 
bill for the District so that the Nation's 
Capital may have the same basic legal 
authority to renew and revitalize its 
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downtown areas as all other cities 
throughout the country now have. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Housing, Mr. Rains, an 
acknowledged expert in the field of hous- 
ing and urban renewal, said several 
months ago that the city of Washington 
deserves the same tools that other cities 
have in other parts of the country. He 
went on to say that he “doesn’t want a 
bill for the District that is not in keeping 
with the bill for the rest of the Nation.” 

I think that the Members will do well 
to heed these words of caution from one 
who has been in this complex field a long, 
long time. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the editorial to 
which I have referred be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

RENEWAL OF HOPE 


When the House District Committee ap- 
proved its reprehensible version of the Wash- 
urban renewal bill in March, it was 
apparent that several members were not in 
accord with the action. 

Now the full scope of that disagreement 
has been disclosed. No less than 11 of the 
24 committee members have joined in the 
strongly worded minority report just re- 
leased. The number of the group is im- 
mensely encouraging; its bipartisan char- 
acter is more so. 

The most impressive aspect of this minor- 
ity report, however, is its vigorous language. 
In its details, the 16-page analysis shreds the 
arguments in favor of the crippling and un- 
necessary amendments which were added to 
the original bill under the guise of “safe- 


Rather than safeguarding anything, these 
amendments, in the words of the report, 
“would virtually destroy the whole urban 
renewal in the District of Colum- 
bia.” As to intent, it states forthrightly that 
the bill as reported seems designed as “a 
precedent for attacking the whole urban re- 
newal program throughout the country.” 

These are not new thoughts. Representa- 
tive Sisk of California expressed them force- 
fully some weeks ago. We have done so in 
these columns on numerous occasions, for 
there has never been the slightest doubt as 
to the fiction of the amendments as “safe- 

” The essential purposes of this bill 
are to permit urban renewal projects in non- 
residential areas, and to improve the stand- 
ards under which these projects would be 
carried out. 

The Senate has passed a bill satisfying 
these purposes. The amendments added by 
the House committee attach a number of 
mischievous and thoroughly unnecessary re- 
strictions, Coincidentally, an excellent anal- 
ysis of their effects has just been completed 
and sent to the appropriate onal 
committees by the Washington Planning and 
Housing Association. 

The 1l-member minority report does not, 
of course, actually solve anything. The re- 
vitalization of Washington's downtown busi- 
ness section is still stymied. It will remain 
so until the city receives the required au- 
thorization to use urban renewal in business 
areas. That authorization cannot be pro- 
vided until the bill is called to the House for 
vote. 

When this eventually occurs, however, the 
prospects for passage of an adequate and 
equitable bill will have been enhanced im- 
measurably by the incisive and timely mi- 
nority report. Its signers were Representa- 
tives Sisk, Dawson, COHELAN, St GERMAIN, 
Trimeie, and Diccs, Democrats; and Repub- 
lican Representatives AUCHINCLOsS, NELSEN, 
O’Konsxr, Marss, and Horton. To them 
all, the community owes a vote of thanks. 
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Academy of American Poets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Academy of American Poets is an orga- 
nization that does much to advance the 
cause of American poetry. It is worthy 
of much wider notice. 

In many other countries much is done 
by society to promote young poets and 
to spread the richness of poetry among 
all the citizens. In the United States 
poetry has never been given proper 
recognition. In 1934 the Academy of 
American Poets was established in order 
to rectify this situation. Its founder is 
Mrs. Hugh Bullock who, born in France 
of American parents, was struck by 
American poets’ lack of recognition and 
recurring financial crises. With the aid 
of the late Edwin Arlington Robinson 
and Louis Ledoux, poets themselves, and 
a great many others who were interested, 
Mrs. Bullock began developing plans to 
help poets, out of which finally evolved 
the idea for the Academy of American 
Poets. The five founder members were 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Auslander, Mrs. 
Bullock, Messrs. Ridgely Torrence and 
Charles Hanson Towne. 

The purpose of the academy is stated 
in article II of the charter as follows: 

To encourage, stimulate and foster the 
production of American poetry by providing 
fellowships for poets of proven merit, by 
granting scholarships, awards and prizes for 
poetic achievement, and by such other means 
as the board of director with the approval of 
the board of chancellors may from time to 
to time devise and determine. 


The academy has been of very specific 
and practical help to poets and poetry. 
In the years between 1946 and 1963 $5,000 
poetry fellowships were awarded to the 
following: 

Edgar Lee Masters, 1946; Ridgely Tor- 
rence, 1947; Percy MacKaye, 1948; Frost 
1953; Louise Townsend Nicholl, 1954; Dr. 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, 1954; Rolfe 
Humphries, 1955; Dr. William Carlos 
Williams, 1956; Conrad Aiken, 1957; 
Robinson Jeffers, 1958; Louise Bogan, 
1959; Leonie Adams, 1959; Jesse Stuart, 
1960; Horace Gregory, 1961; John Crowe 
Ransom, 1962; Ezra Pound, 1963; Allen 
Tate, 1963. 

In addition, the academy insures pub- 
lication of winning manuscripts of poetry 
by contracting to purchase a thousand 
copies of what is known as Lamont 
Poetry Selection. This was made possible 


by a bequest by the late Mrs. Thomas 


W. Lamont. 

In the last 10 years the Lamont poetry 
selections have been the following: 

Constance Carrier, “The Middle 
Voice,” Alan Swallow, 1954; Donald Hall, 
“Exiles and Marriages,” the Viking Press, 
1955; Philip Booth, “Letter from a Dis- 
tant Land,” the Viking Press, 1956; Dan- 
iel Berrigan, S. J., Time Without Num- 
ber,“ the Macmillan Co., 1957; Ned 
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O'Gorman, “The Night of the Hammer,” 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958; Donald 
Justice, The Summer Anniversaries,” 
Wesleyan Universay Press, 1959; Robert 
Mezey, “The Lovemaker,” the Cumming- 
ton Press, 1959; X. J. Kennedy, Nude 
Descending a Staircase,” Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., 1961; Edward Field, “Stand 
Up, Friend, With Me,” Grove Press, Inc., 
1962; no award, 1963. 

In addition to all of this, the academy 
has been sponsoring other kinds of 
awards, made possible by the bequests of 
interested persons and through these be- 
quests various colleges and universities 
have been the beneficiaries. Poetry 
readings have been sponsored. Most re- 
cently an interesting poetry reading took 
place at the Guggenheim Museum in 
New York. 

The Academy of American Poets is an 
organization worthy of support, and I 
am delighted that it is founded and 
chiefly sponsored by many of my con- 
stituents and friends. I salute them for 
their contribution to the American scene 
and for the advancement of a most im- 
portant cause in the United States. A 
vote of thanks is owed most especially to 
Mrs. Hugh Bullock, the driving force 
behind the whole adventure. 


Brazil’s Break With Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
credit is due the new Government of Bra- 
zil for ending diplomatic relations with 
the Communist regime of Cuba. 

This action taken by the Brazilians is 
a great victory in the struggle for free- 
dom in this hemisphere. Brazil is one 
of Latin America’s largest and most in- 
fluential nations. Prior to the fall of 
leftist Joao Goulart’s regime this nation 
witnessed Brazil pursuing a path which 
seemed to be taking it away from the 
democratic community of this hemi- 
sphere, The United States and the other 
nations of this hemisphere were all 
greatly relieved when Goulart’s govern- 
ment fell, and was replaced with the new 
regime of President Umberto Castello- 
Branco. 

Now that another nation of our sister 
continent has had the foresight to end 
its relations with Castro, other nations 
yet maintaining recognition of Cuba 
should follow Brazil’s example. Those 
nations which still dignify Castro by ex- 
tending him recognition are Chile, Bo- 
livia, Mexico, and Uruguay. 

I urge that stepped-up measures be 
taken by this Nation in the OAS as well 
as unilaterally in order that these four 
remaining Latin American countries may 
do as Brazil has done and end recognition 
of Castro. To do so will further isolate 
Communist Cuba in this hemisphere. 
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Immigration Proposals Outlined to Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration j 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18,1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to submit an address 
by me before the Council of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration at its 21st session in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on May 12, 1964. 

My statement follows: 

Your Excellency, Mr. Chairman and officers, 
Members of this very distinguished body, 
reference has been made to the fact that I 
am dean of the congressional delegation. 
The assumption is that I am old. I may be 
chronologically old, but I can assure you 
that I am young in spirit. And you know 
what is said that “old trees bear fruit, and 
while the candle burns, there is much work 
to be done,” and I can assure you even on 
the subject of immigration there is a great 
deal of work to be done. 

However, I cannot let the occasion go by 
Without expressing a word of compliment to 
the very fine statement made by the Dutch 
Minister, Mr. Veldkamp. We heard his re- 
marks with admiration. Now, I intend to 
make a declaration of immigration policy 
on the part of the administration in Wash- 
ington, which I am sure will bring comfort 
to most of not all the members of the Inter- 
governmental Committee on European Mi- 
ration. We feel in the United States that 
the time has come for a review and a re- 
Vision of the U.S. immigration laws. They 
Must be liberalized in the interests of 
smaller nations. They are presently inflex- 
ible and permit of little or no discretion on 
the part of the administration in the in- 
terests of equality and in the interests of 
humanity. The so-called national origin 
theory of immigration which you have heard 
& great deal over the years must eventually 
be discarded. It is anachronistic, it is un- 
just; likewise, rigid inflexible quotas must 
be cast into limbo. 

Mr. Chairman, the Director, Mr. Haveman 
has given us—or gave us yesterday—a truly 
Searching analysis of the background of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration’s work at the present juncture. 
It is well to know that an organization of 
this character—an organization dealing with, 
not goods, but with human beings—is con- 
tinuously adjusting its functions to existing 
realities and while adhering to the consti- 
tutional terms of reference, the organization 
Temains sufficiently flexible to adapt itself 
to ever-changing conditions in Europe, across 
the Mediterranean, across the Atlantic, and 
across the Pacific, It is this flexibility, the 
flexibility clearly intended by the framers of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration's Constitution, which makes 
this organization viable. 

In order to enlarge upon Mr. Haveman’s 
presentation, I believe I ought to give the 
Council a brief outline of the situation in 
the United States as it might affect this or- 
ganization’s future work. I have in mind 
the determined effort initdated by the late 
lamented, the late martyred President John 
F. Kennedy, an effort now fully and vigor- 
ously sustained by our present President, 
President Johnson. Namely, the effort de- 
signed to provide for a fundamental reform 
of our immigration fabric, 
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As most of you. know, I had the privilege 
of introducing in the House of Representa- 
tives a legislative proposal recommended by 
the late President Kennedy. My bill, called 
“House Resolutions 7700” was abetted with- 
out the slightest equivocation by President 
Johnson. No less than 57 Members of the 
House of Representatives have joined in this 
initiative, by introducing bills identical with 
my own. A large number of similar bills are 
pending in the U.S. Senate. President John- 
son vouchsafed to me prior to my coming 
here to Geneva his desire to have the bill 
passed, The power and the potency and the 
prestige of the President and his office are 
all behind this new proposed legislation. 

The bill I am speaking about is more than 
just an amendment to the immigration law 
which has remained on our statute book since 
1952. That law perpetuated the principle 
of national origins, an antiquated immigra- 
tion system proven beyond peradventure of 
a doubt to be unworkable, and was devised 
in.1921—more than 40 years ago, in an at- 
mosphere of fear bordering on hysteria—a 
direct result of the unsettled domestic and 
foreign conditions following World War I, 

In one of the very first speeches that I ever 
made in Congress was a speech inveighing 
and condemning the national origins theory 
which was embedded in that old law and was 
embedded in the new law. Now conditions 
have drastically changed, the climate can be 
made favorable for decided change, namely 
the liberalization of our immigration fabric. 
The fundamental feature of my bill is the 
elimination from our laws of the fallacious 
belief that the place of birth or the racial 
origin of a human being determines the qual- 
ity or the level of a man's intellect, or his 
moral character or his suitability for as- 
similation into our Nation and our society. 

In searching for a brief and comprehensive 
description of the underlying principle of 
my bill I use these words: We do not intend 
to ask any immigrant “Where were you born?’ 
We intend to ask him only ‘Who are you 
and what can you do for the country in 
whch you have chosen to live?" There 
shall-no longer be any preference as to race. 
And as to preferentials as to race and to 
those who say that my blood is better than 
your blood, to them I say: Take your blood 
to the marketplace and see what it will buy 
you. The good Lord gave us a common an- 
cestor, Adam, so that it could never be said 
that one man is better than another. Do 
we not all come from the same stem? 

Instead of apportioning our immigration 
quotas according to the national origins 
theory, national origins of an intending 
immigrant, under my bill our future total 
immigration quota will be divided, regardless 
of the immigrant’s place of birth, into cate- 
gories completely divorced from the concept 
of race, nationality, citizenship, or place of 
birth. Inclusion of an intending Immi- 
grant into one of the categories will depend 
{i) on his skill, or (() on his relationship 
to a citizen in the United States or of an 
immigrant previously admitted to our coun- 
try, but (iii) a large portion of the annual 
immigration quota will always remain avall- 
able for refugees and displaced persons in a 
spirit of mercy, in a spirit of humanity. 
And lastly, a category will be raised for 
so-called new seed immigration, immigration 
of people who in their own mind have formu- 
lated the desire to abandon their old coun- 
try and seek new opportunities for them- 
selves and their children in the United 
States. 

The process of elimination of the national 
origins principle will continue for 5 years 
after the enactment of the bill. The reason 
for this gradual approach is of a purely prac- 
tical nature. It is there in my bill for ad- 
ministrative purposes only. Obviously the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations, as 
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well as myself, would have preferred that 
the old condemned anachronistic system of 
national origins be wiped out immediately. 
However, we must be practical and recognize 
that such a drastic change, if imposed over- 
night, would simply create hayoc with the 
administrative processes of immigration and 
immigrant visa issuance by our consulates 
spread all over the world. Thus it is pro- 
posed to cut 20 percent of our quota in each 
of the 6 years succeeding the enactment of 
my bill, and place that number of visas in 
a pool operated under the new system. At 
the termination of 5 years, the new system 
Will be in full effect, and the administrators 
will all have gained the necessary experience 
obtained through the gradual use of the new 
system, 

It is important to keep in mind that under 
the new system the entire quota will be used, 
will actually be used, in every 12-month 
period. We will not have then the un- 
fortunate situation which faces us every year 
at the present time. I have in mind that 
situation where tens of thousands of im- 
migrant visas allocated under existing quotas 
are not used by certain nations, by im- 
migrants born in those certain countries, 
while immigrants born in other countries 
with small or simply token quotas have to 
experience waiting time extending in the 
case of many countries of southern and 
eastern Europe as well as Asia, for 5 years 
to almost 25 years. That is horrendous, and 
has got to stop. 

In all frankness I must tell you, gentle- 
men, that I do not want to sound here a note 
of undue optimism. The changes that I sug- 
gest are somewhat drastic and the climate of 
public opinion must be developed out of 
which can spring these changes. But we 
shall develop that climate favorable to 
these changes. I have served in the House 
of Representatives for 42 years. I believe I 
know its procedures as well as I know its 
atmosphere, It is undeniable that the 
reform which we propose is just as drastic 
as it is necessary. Old prejudices, however— 
old prejudices I repeat—do not just fade 
away—they die hard. Old formulas are dif- 
ficult to change, even more difficult to 
eradicate. 

We have a difficult task before us. We are, 
however, determined to tackle it with just 
as much determination as we decided to face 
the issue. And I repeat, we have the ad- 
ministration, headed by President Johnson, 
behind us in this regard. And it is signifi- 
cant to know that only recently the House of 
Representatives passed a civil rights bill 
which you probably have heard of in the 
public press, I had the honor of being 
the House manager of that bill, that bill 
bears my name. I am proud that it bears 
my name, but within 5 minutes after the 
bill was adopted by the House, I received 
a telephone message from the President of 
the United States, and he thanked me for my 
efforts on the civil rights bill and then he 
significantly added: “Now how about my un- 
migration bill?” That shows you what an 
activist the President of the United States 
is. That is very significant, I say to the 
members of this Committee, He wants this 
immigration bill that I speak of. And I 
am going to do all in my power to see to it 
that he and the United States and the 
world gets that bill. We have his personal 
support behind us, and we do not intend 
to relent in our efforts until we write it into 
our law books, this immigration statute 
which will be worthy of the traditions of 
the United States and of our country’s re- 
sponsibility in the world of today. Unless 
we do that, we deny that famous phrase in 
our Declaration of Independence, which says 
“All men are created equal.” This national 
origins theory says all men are not created 
equal, because it gives preferences to some 
and metes out discrimination and proscrip- 
tions to others. 
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Speech by Mr. Walther Casper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, from my good and highly 
esteemed friend, Attorney George Feld- 
man, of New York City, I have received 
the excellent address delievered by Mr. 
Walther Casper, chairman of the admin- 
istrative board of the Deutsche Ent- 
wicklungsdienst, on the occasion of the 
reception for Mr. Sargent Shriver at Bad 
Godesberg on April 24, 1964. 

As I believe this address should receive 
wide acceptance in the United States, I 
am submitting it for the U.S. Congress 
and the American people: 

To welcome you among us, Mr. Shriver, and 
your colleagues from the American Peace 
Corps in the name of the Administrative 
Council and Directors and all assistants of 
the German Development Service is the 
pleasant task which has fallen to me. 

You have often yourself related the tale 
that President Kennedy called you to head 
the Peace Corps since, if the idea falled, it 
would be easier to fire a relative than a pol- 
iticlan. Well, your undertaking has not mis- 
fired and today after 3 years the American 
Peace Corps has become a “mark of quality” 
under your leadership which the broad 
American public has fully accepted and 
which is willingly bought by Congress, which 
has already granted your 1964-65 budget. 
Also throughout the world and especially 
among the new nations, which have started 
out on the great adventure to a better eco- 
nomic and social future, the Peace Corps has 
become an appreciated and sought-after be- 
ginning. Your volunteers are working in 
more than 40 of the so-called developing 
countries, and you have many more project 
requests than you can manage in spite of the 
amazingly large number of volunteers al- 
ready sent out or in the process of training. 
Countering the image of the “ugly Ameri- 
can” is the open, friendly, receptive, young 
American aware of the dissimilarities of for- 
eign cultures. The first veterans have re- 
turned after 2 years’ service enriched by 

, capable of improvisation in the 
best sense of the word and, therefore, pre- 
destined for multifaceted activity, bearing 
the mark of hard work often accompanied 
by abstinence in foreign climates and sur- 
roundings but with unbroken sober idealism. 


celebrates its entry into science, industry, 
Government service, and the independent 
professions of your country and which in a 
few years—since one comes into one’s own 
young in your country—will with its char- 
acteristic stamp be given to the leadership 
stratum of the coming America. 

The words of Thailand’s Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman directed to you on the oc- 
casion of your visit to Bangkok in January 
of this year demonstrate that this “lauda- 
tio” of the American Peace Corps represents 
not only our own opinion but also the re- 
sponse that it has evoked in the recipient 
countries. 

“Tt is indeed striking that this important 
idea, the most powerful idea in recent times, 
of a Peace Corps, of youth mingling, living, 
working with youth, should come from this 
mightiest nation on earth, the United States. 
Many of us who did not know about the 
United States thought of this great Nation as 
a wealthy nation, a powerful nation, en- 
dowed with great material strength and 
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many powerful weapons. But how many of 
us known that in the United States ideas and 
ideals are also powerful? This is the secret of 
your greatness, of your might, which is not 
imposing or crushing people, but is filled with 
the hope of future good will and understand- 
ing.” 

After you had earned your master's degree 
with the development and successes of the 
Peace Corps, you were given by President 
Johnson the leadership of the “unconditional 
war on poverty" in your own country. We 
admire your energy and courage, If one 
takes a close look at the dimensions and 
complexity of the problems: overcoming of 
racial barriers, setting aside structural un- 
employment, creation of new industrial cen- 
ters, and educational programs of the most 
varied nature, then can the task you are 
undertaking be seen indeed to be one of 
the boldest attempts at social change in the 
industrial age. Even if the problems are not 
altogether comparable, I would like here to 
be able to mention that the German Federal 
Republic in the reconstruction period after 
the war and widespread destruction of its 
cities and means of production has had to 
master between 1945 and today the social 
and economic assimilation of 12 million ref- 
ugees. We are thankful that in this case 
the curse turned partly into a blessing; and, 
perhaps, even though the starting points 
are admittedly not comparable, and analysis 
of all the measures and legislative acts which 
helped in our country and a study of the 
empirical course of this development could 
provide content for some of your considera- 
tions. To the thanks for your visit with 
us is added our good wishes for the success 
of this mammoth new task. Our thoughts 
and hearts will be with you in the coming 
years. 

Now, however, we have you and your clos- 
est associates with us as leader of the U.S. 
Peace Tou are responding to the 
invitation of Minister School which was 
issued a year and a half ago at his meeting 
with you in Washington. You are at the 
same time fulfilling the wish that President 
Johnson expressed on the occasion of the 
meeting with Chancellor Erhard at the end 
of last December to, as the official communi- 
que reads, “conduct talks with your German 
colleagues concerning the work of both or- 
ganizations.” 

“The President and the German Chancellor 
shared the opinion that close cooperation 
would be useful for both institutions.” 

This is in fact the purpose and goal of 
our association: exchange of experience and 
study of the possibilities of this cooperation. 

In industry the exchange of know-how 
has been practiced for a long while and 
been found to be useful. Why shouldn’t 
it make our work more effective even though 
we know that the weight of experience for 
the time being will be moving decidedly in 
the direction from you to us? 

You are especially thanked again here for 
generously allowing us to share in your ex- 
perience—I recall the exhaustive study that 
our two delegates were allowed to make with 
you almost 2 years ago, which made a worth- 
while contribution to our own reflections in 
the before the official founding of the 
German Development Service. 

If we speak now of close cooperation be- 
tween us, there need be no fear that one 
of the organizations must limit or give up 
its own nature which indeed affects its level 
of efficiency. The deepened knowledge of 
one another, however, the cross-fertilization 
through acquaintance with the successes and 
perhaps the failures of the other presents a 
necessity which will certainly be felt in in- 
creasing measure in the realm of develop- 
ment policy. 

It is certainly a good omen for the take- 


would 
which we find ourselves at the time being 
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that through your presence, Mr. Shriver, 
appears the image of President Kennedy 
who, together with your wife was witness to 
the founding of the German Development 
Service 10 months ago to the day and who 
exactly 5 months ago was incredibly torn 
away from us all. 

President Kennedy—let me state this quite 
distinctly at this occasion—took a personal 
part in the coming into being of a German 
Peace Corps“ and wanted, therefore, to be 
present at the moment of ite birth. 

Perhaps some of his accomplishments will 
fade away and some of the measures which 
he introduced in your country will be super- 
seded by new necessities; that is the course 
of events, that is not the decisive factor. 
The spirit that he has awaked in the heart 
of this generation, however, can no more be 
submerged; neither can the image of the 
New Frontier that he erected for us all, dis- 
appear, “a frontier of unknown possibili- 
ties * * *,” “a challenge to all who are ready 
to subscribe to the future and not to the 
past, to all who desire to master the stern 
realities of our time.” 

Kennedy's pathos of sober idealism opened 
a new view to the beginning of this decade. 
It allows us to recognize the temporary, 
stop-gap solutions so often praised as “real- 
istic” and “pragmatic.” It has sharpened 
our gaze over the whole of the problems of 
this one world and generation that remain 
to be solved. 

The bearer of the most powerful office on 
earth has thereby to a large extent docu- 
mented that power and spirit, politics and 
intelligence do not denote opposites but 
that their union more than all else is ca- 
pable of creating the proper and genuine 
spirit of citizenship. 

In these days a check for more than 
DM3,000 was given to the German Develop- 
ment Service, which schoolchildren of a large 
city collected from their savings after Ken- 
nedy’s assassination. A silent march of 60,- 
000 schoolchildren had preceded this ac- 
tion and then came the decision—as was 
stated in the proclamation—‘“to want to give 
recognition to Kennedy’s political idea over 
and above the expression of sympathy.” 

Our young helpers of both sexes who from 
this year on will be going abroad in increas- 
ing numbers will also be “pilgrims and pio- 
neers on the New Frontier"—they who, God 
willing, will cross the threshold of the 21st 
century, that the late American President 
introduced. The common path of the Ger- 
man Development Service and the American 
Peace Corps should be lit by the words that 
form the kernel of the Inauguration Address 
of January 20, 1961, and which your family, 
Mr. Shriver, have placed on the picture of 
the deceased: 

“Now the trumpet summons us again— 
not as a call to bear arms, though arms we 
need—not as a call to battle, though em- 
battled we are—but a call to bear the bur- 
den of a long twilight struggle, year in and 
year out, rejoicing in hope, patient in trib- 
ulation—a struggle against the common 
enemies of man: tryanny, poverty, disease, 
and war itself.” 


Grandchildren 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

IN THE 8 N 
Monday, May 18, 1964 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 


following article by the eminent writer, 
Mr. David Lawrence, is a fine presenta- 
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tion of what has been happening in the 
world, and especially in our own country. 

This article will be most interesting to 
read in about 15 years, when very likely 
many of Mr. Khrushchev’s predictions 
will have come true: 

GRANDCHILDREN 
(By David Lawrence) 

Below is a photograph (not reproduced 
m Recorp) transmitted by telegraphic 
Process from Moscow when Premier Khru- 
shchev took a walk with his grandchildren 
across Red Square to attend the Communist 
Party's celebration on May Day. The picture 
Was reproduced the next day in many news- 
Papers throughout the United States and 
appeared on the front pages of several, in- 
cluding the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Why was this picture judged by the edi- 
tors to be news of prime importance to Amer- 
ican readers? Because it told a story that 
Went beyond the image of a prominent man 
and his two grandchildren. It reminded us 
all that, across international boundaries and 
in lands where the language and the customs 
and even the religious beliefs are different 
from ours, there is the same depth of hu- 
man feeling for the family as is reflected 
in the picture. 

But there is another reminder in the 
Photograph. It recalls a television interview 
in Moscow with correspondents of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System on June 2, 1957, 
When Premier Khrushchev said: 

“I can prophesy that your grandchildren 
in America will live under socialism. And 
Please do not be afraid of that. Your grand- 
children’ will not understand how their 
grandparents did not understand the pro- 
gressive nature of a Socialist society.“ 

Mr. Khrushchev, in a speech in 1960, re- 
iterated his prophecy as he declared that 
Our grandchildren in America “will live un- 
der communism, and this will be done not 
by us but by the workers—the toiling peas- 
antry and the toiling intelligentsia of the 
United States.” 

Will this prophecy come true? State so- 
Cialism is a form of totalitarianism which 
Purports to get its authority from the pro- 
letariat. It is in fact, however, a dictator- 
ship and autocracy not at all different in its 
Operation from the one-party or one-man 
governments of the past. 

It might be unthinkable that in America 
any such thing could happen to us. But in 
these days when we are urged by the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mitte to begin of “unthinkable” 
things, it may be wise to examine just how 
far away state socialism really is and 
Whether our grandchildren will find them- 
Selves living under its tyranny. 

State socialism assumes that governmental 
regulation must be exercised almost without 
limit by the state—that wages and hours 
and incomes for all classes of workers in 
the field, in the factory and in the profes- 
sions must be fixed by national decree. 

State socialism in Russia permits only one 
political party. This is ruled by a hierarchy 
of the few, and they decide who the lead- 
ers shall be and who shall be admitted to 
Membership in the party organization it- 
Self. The rest of the people must be obedient 
to the dictates of the single-party rulers. 

State socialism considers itself the enemy 
of free enterprise as we know it in Amer- 
ica, and proclaims the doctrine that the 
central government knows best what work 
shall be done and how the national income 
shal be spent both at home and abroad. 

But what has enco Mr. Khru- 
shehev to believe that State socialism will 
Some day be accepted in America? Perhaps 
the doctrines of our own “intelligentsia” 
today and their denunciations of the profit 
concept so often heard in our midst have 
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been misconstrued abroad as the beginning 
of a gradual disintegration of the 

that has thus far made the United States 
the most powerful entity in the world. 

Possibly the impression that this coun- 
try is turning from free enterprise toward 
State socialism is derived from the continual 
increase in recent years of the number of 
governmental agencies which, under the 
guise of regulating interstate commerce, now 
hold the power of life and death over busi- 
ness, 

As for limiting the membership of a citizen 
to a single political party, this is still not a 
reality. But there has arisen a single labor- 
union bloc which has gradually forced em- 
ployers to let unions decide who shall have 
the jobs. The unions in many instances can 
require the dismissal of any employee who 
doesn’t belong to a labor union or pay dues 
to it. 

Mr. Khrushchey may not accept this as 
merely group or bloc strength, through it is 
temporarily in control of a majority in Con- 
gress. On the surface, it probably does look 
to a, Russian as if there is in the making 
here quite an analogy to Communist practice. 

Time was when Americans would empha- 
size the successes of their own system. But 
today, as the President of the United States 
goes up and down the land advertising to 
the world our “war on poverty,” this must 
somehow persuade the Russians that their 
lot is not so bad after all. Perhaps the Com- 
munist leaders keep saying to the malcon- 
tents: Things aren't so bad for you in the 
Soviet Union. Even in America they have 
extensive poverty, and their capitalistic sys- 
tem has failed.” 

It so happens that the profit-and-loss sys- 
tem and the free-enterprise system and the 
competitive system and even the political 
system are under frequent attack by critics 
in our own country. But the principle of 
individual freedom—the maximum of liberty 
and the minimum of restriction—remains 
our goal. 

Governmental intervention and govern- 
mental subsidy do have a place as pioneering 
aids to the introduction of needed facilities 
which private enterprise may not yet be able 
to supply or finance. This doesn’t mean, 
however, that the opportunities of the pri- 
vate businesses of the Nation should be so 
restricted that the Government eventually 
has to take over. 

Although the trend toward state socialism 
in America has thus far been vigorously op- 
posed, the menace has not been removed 
and that is why Mr. Khrushchev maintains 
that his prophecy will come true when our 
grandchildren grow up. 

But will there be grandchildren anywhere 
to enjoy the fruits of their parents’ toil? 
Will war wipe them all out? 

The Moscow photograph can remind us 
that humanity has not lost its passion for 
self-preservation and that Nikita Khru- 
shchev is just as eager to save his grand- 
children as we are in America. The danger 
to both the Soviet Union and ourselves 
arises because personal ambition which 
seeks dominion over other human beings has 
not been eliminated and persists irrespective 
of economic theories. 

Safety lies only in the hands of peoples 
everywhere. They must be ready to over- 
throw tyranny in whatever form it emerges. 
For peoples never start international wars. 
They are concerned for the lives of their 
children and grandchildren. Mr. Khru- 
shchev and his oligarchy should begin to 
think more of the risks that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment takes as its agents and stooges light 
the fires of subversion around the globe 
and produce the chaotic conditions which 
threaten world peace. The Russian people 
should be told the truth about their peril, 

May the day come when Mr. Khru- 
shchev's grandchildren, too, will enjoy the 
blessings of a real democracy. 
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The American Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD the message from the President 
of the United States on the American 
Consumer which he sent to the Con- 
gress on February 5, 1964. 

As you will recall, the President's 
message reiterates the importance of the 
consumer in our economy and reaffirms 
the consumer's right to have his inter- 
ests fully protected. Included, too, in 
the President’s message is a list of recent 
advances in this field as well as one 


- recommending further legislation. It is 


this last list and particularly that portion 
dealing with unfair trade practices and 
price maintenance which I believe merits 
particular attention; for it is here that 
the President states his full opposition 
to legislation prohibiting competition 
and freedom of choice. There is no 
doubt from the position the President 
takes that the enactment of the quality 
stabilization bill or any similar legisla- 
Ler is clearly threatened by Presidential 
veto. 

In fact, no other legislation in recent 
years has been so persistently and con- 
tinually threatened by Presidential veto. 
In adopting this stand, our Presidents 
have given true recognition to the in- 
iquitous provisions of this proposed legis- 
lation. Consumers everywhere should 
follow Presidential leadership by work- 
ing to defeat the present version of price 
fixing legislation now pending in this 
Congress. 

The message follows: 

H. Doc. No. 220, 88th Cong., 2d sess.] 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 
(Message from the President of the United 

States, Feb. 5, 1964—referred to the Com- 

mittee of the Whole House on the State 

of the Union and ordered to be printed) 
To the Congress of the United States: 

America’s economy centers on the con- 
sumer: 

The consumer buys in the marketplace 
nearly two-thirds of our gross national prod- 
uct—$380 billion out of an output of $600 
billion. 

To meet consumer needs with an ever- 
widening range and quality of products is 
the prime object of American producers. 

To increase consumer well-being—both the 
quality and the comforts of life—is one of 
the highest purposes of private and public 


Yet, for far too long, the consumer has had 
too little voice and too Uttie weight in goy- 
ernment. 

As a worker, as a businessman, as a farmer, 
as a lawyer or doctor, the citizen has been 
well represented. But as a consumer, he has 
had to take a back seat. 

That situation is changing. The consumer 
is moving forward. We cannot rest content 
until he is in the front row, not displacing 
the interest of the producer—yet gaining 
equal rank and representation with that in- 
terest. 
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Federal action in the consumer interest is 
not new. To protect the consumer, we have 
Federal laws and regulations: 

To eliminate impure and harmful food, 
drugs, and cosmetics. 

To standardize weights and measures, and 
improve labeling. 

To prevent fraud, deception, and false ad- 
vertising. 

To promote fair competition. 


To assure fair rates in transportation, 


power, fuel, communications, and the like. 

To avoid abuses in the sale of securities. 

What is new is the concern for the total 
interest of the consumer, the recognition of 
certain basic consumer rights: 

The right to safety. 

The right to be informed. 

The right to choose. 

The right to be heard. 

President Kennedy—in his historic con- 
sumer message of March 15, 1962—first set 
forth those rights. 

I reaffirm those rights. 

What is also new is active representation 
of the consumer—and a loud, clear-channel 
volce—at the topmost levels of government: 

1. In July 1962, President Kennedy estab- 
lished the Consumer Advisory Council. In 
its landmark “First Report“ of last October, 
the Council urged stronger and more effec- 
tive representation at the Presidential level. 

2. On January 3, I appointed a new Spe- 
cial Assistant for Consumer Affairs and es- 
tablished the President's Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests, composed of: 

Representatives of the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies most concerned with 
consumer affairs. 

Members of the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil. 

The newly appointed Presidential Assist- 
ant, as Chairman. 

My special assistant and the new Con- 
sumer Committee will lead an intensified 


To assure that the best practice of the 
great American marketplace—where free 
men and women buy, sell, and produce—be- 
comes common practice. = 

To fight, side by side with enlightened 
business leadership and consumer organiza- 
tions, against the selfish minority who de- 
fraud and deceive consumers, charge unfair 
prices, or engage in other sharp practices. 

To identify the gaps in our system of con- 
sumer protection, information, and choice 
that still need to be filled. 

RECENT ADVANCES 


Since 1962, the consumer’s position has 
been protected and strengthened in several 
important ways: 

1. New drugs must now be approved for 
effectiveness as well as safety. 

2. Beginning in May of this year, all tele- 
vision sets produced and sold in interstate 
commerce must be able to receive all chan- 
nels, including the ultra-high-frequency 
ranges. This will bring to millions of Amer- 
ican homes a wider range of noncommercial 
educational TV, as well as more commercial 


protect consumers against: 

False advertising as to the safety and ef- 
ficacy of nonprescription drug products. 

Misrpresentation of savings in the purchase 
of food-freeze plans’ 

Deceptive television ratings and demon- 
strations. 

Misbranding of clothing. 

Bait-and-switch tactics in the sale of con- 


overcharges 
families who use gas for cooking and heat- 
ing. 
5. Remedies have now been provided for 
air travelers who are victims of overbooking. 
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The Job ahead. But the road to consumer 
safety, accurate information, free choice, 
and an adequate hearing is never ending. 
In modern society, the consumer is constant- 
ly exposed to the winds of change. Count- 
less new products—and new forms. of old 
products—vie for his attention and his 
dollar. Services take a larger and larger 
share of the consumer dollar. Yet they are 
often performed without established stand- 
ards of safety or values. 

The American housewife—the major 
American consumer—cannot help but feel 
confused, and too often unheard, as she 
seeks the best value for the hard-earned 
dollar she spends. 

This Government is pledged to come to 


‘her ald with new legislation and new ad- 


ministrative actions. 
RECOMMENDED LEGISLATION 
Food, drugs, cosmetics, and medical devices 

Too often, we await the spur of tragedy be- 
fore strengthening the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

Too often, we discover dangers in foods 
and cosmetics only through serious injury 
to a consumer. 

Testing and inspection powers. 

The Food and Drug Administration now 
lacks the needed authority: 

To fully the factories in which 
Tood is produced. 

To require a showing that cosmetics are 
safe before they are offered to the public. 

To examine, for safety and effectiveness 
before they are marketed, medical devices for 
the diagnosis of symptoms and treatment of 
illnesses. The improper treatment with 
worthless devices can be the cruelest hoax 
of all. 

Therefore: (1) I recommend the enact- 
ment of new legislation to: 

Extend and clarify inspection authority— 

‘ble to that which now governs 
prescription drugs—over foods, over-the- 
counter drugs, cosmetics, and therapeutics, 
diagnostic and prosethetic devices; 

Require that cosmetics be tested and 
proved safe before they are marketed; and 

Require therapeutic, diagnostic, and 
prosthetic devices to be manufactured under 
conditions that will assure thelr reliability, 
and require proof of safety and effectiveness 
before they are marketed. 


Warning labels 


The container for the common household 
drug is a familiar—and often reassuring— 
sight in our medicine closets. Yet, unless 
properly marked with necessary warning 
against accidental injury, it can be as 
dangerous, and fatal, as a time bomb. 

Drugs that ease the pains of adults, for 
example, might kill a child—yet Federal au- 
thority to require warning labels on such 
containers is far from clear. 

A pressurized container, improperly used 
or handled, can also be a lethal instrument— 
yet, existing law does not require that users 
be warned against these dangers. Therefore: 

(2) I recommend that existing legislation 
be extended and clarified to require that 
labels include warnings against avoidable 
accidental injury from drugs and cosmetics, 
and containers. 

(3) In addition, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should be author- 
ized to subpena evidence in connection with 


latory agencies have this indispensable 
power. Without it, effective regulation is 
extremely difficult. 
Screening of pesticides 

Equally important is the growing danger 
from the use of pesticides which have not 
been properly screened. We must not reck- 
lessly interfere with the harmony of nature. 
Yet, today the Department of Agriculture is 
required to register products that it cannot 
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certify as safe—and these may be put to use. 
Therefore: 


(4) I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation—already passed by the Senate— 
to end the present practice by which pesti- 
cides may be registered by manufacturers 
under protest before the Department of 
Agriculture has passed upon their safety, 

Meat and poultry inspection 

The inspection of meat and poultry prod- 
ucts moving in interstate commerce effec- 
tively insures safe and wholesome supplies 
of these foods, but this protection does not 
extend to products sold within a State. 
Therefore: 

(5) I recommend legislation to insure that 
all meat and poultry sold in the United 
States—intrastate as well as interstate—is in- 
spected for safety and wholesomeness, either 
by the Department of Agriculture or in co- 
operation with State authorities. 

Unjatr trade practices and price maintenance 


There are serious defects in the Federal 
shield against unfair practices and false ad- 
vertising. Unlawful trade practices may 
continue during the time administrative 
hearings are pending. Often, the damage 
has been done by the time the decision is 
rendered, Therefore: 

(6) I recommend legislation to grant the 
Federal Trade Commission authority to is- 
sue temporary cease-and-desist orders at the 
outset of a proceeding, subject to court re- 
view, when the Commission has good reason 
to believe that the continuation of the prac- 
tice would result in irreparable injury to the 
public. 

Freedom of choice for consumers from our 
storehouse of goods, at the lowest possible 
prices, Is the very cornerstone of American 
consumer policy, I believe strongly in this 
principle. Therefore, I oppose legislation 
which limits price competition, whether un- 
der the label of quality stabilization or any 
other name. 

Truth in packaging 

We all like interesting packages, and we 
are attracted by them. In today’s markets 
they are the silent salesmen for their 
products. 

But salesmen should be both helpful and 
truthful. R 

When the American housewife comes face 
to face with one of these silent salesmen, 
she wants it to report to her the nature and 
quantity of its contents in a manner that 
is simple, direct, visible, and accurate. 

All too often, she cannot find such labeling 
today. Hearings on the Hart-Celler bill to 
require “Truth in Packaging” have shown us 
that Informed judgments are often made dif- 
ficult or impossible by deceptive or confusing 
packaging and labeling. 

The shopper ought to be able to tell at a 
glance what is in the package, how much of 
it there is, and how much it costs. 

We do not seek monotonous conformity, 

We do seek packages that are easily un- 
derstood and compared with respect to: sizes, 
weights, and degrees of fill. 

Many of our staples, like sugar and flour, 
have long been packaged in standard quan- 
tities. Much more can be done along these 
lines. 


Packagers themselves should take the ini- 
tiative in this effort. It is in the best inter- 
ests of the manufacturer and the retailer as 
well as the consumer. 

The Government has had, and has exer- 
cised, a responsibility toward the consumer 
in this field for a long time. But the case- 
by-case trail to which we are limited by exist- 
ing law is a long and winding one. 

More clear-cut regulations are needed to 
deal effectively with the problem of: mislead- 
ing adjectives; fractional variations in weight 
which are designed to confuse; illustrations 
which have no relationship to the contents 
of the package. Therefore, 
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(7) Irecommend legislation to insure that 
consumer has access to the information 
necessary to make a rational choice among 
competing packaged products. 
Truth in lending 


The consumer credit system has helped 
the American economy to grow and prosper: 

Credit is used to finance the purchase of 
homes, cars, appliances, education and recrea- 
tion. 

Consumer credit and mortgage debt on 
urban family homes together total over $250 
Dillion, 

The cost of such credit must be made as 
Clear and unambiguous as possible, élimi- 
nating all possibility of abuse. The anti- 
Quated legal doctrine, “Let the buyer be- 
ware,” should be superseded by the doctrine, 
2 the seller make full disclosure.“ There- 
‘ore: 

(8) I recommend enactment of legislation 

all lenders and extenders of credit 

to disclose to borrowers in advance the actual 

amount of their commitment and the annual 

rate of Interest they will be required to pay. 
Truth in securities 

American consumers are also investors. 
Approximately 17 million persons hold stock 
in publicly held corporations. 

Almost a generation ago, laws were passed 
to assure full disclosure of needed informa- 
tion to persons about to purchase securities 
listed on national securities exchanges. 

But those who purchase over-the-coun- 
ter securities have no similar protection. 
They need it. 

Legislation broadening these disclosure 
Provisions to include widely owned over-the- 
counter stocks has already passed the Senate 
and is pending before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House. 
This measure will help complement the 
voluntary changes in rules and practices 
now being made by securities dealers and 
Stock exchanges to afford greater protec- 
tion to investors. Therefore: 

(9) I recommend prompt enactment of 

disclosure legislation for over-the- 
counter securities. 


Better housing 


The purchase of a home is the largest in- 
vestment most American families make. 
Housing costs, for owners and renters, take 
14 percent of the average city family's dol- 
lar every year. 

Good housing should be within the reach 
of low and moderate income families—now 
and in the future. We must have orderly 
development with look-ahead planning for 
Our sprawling cities. 


Therefore 

(10) I recommend enactment of the ad- 
ministration's housing program (outlined 
in my recent Message on Housing) which is 
designed: 

To provide more housing for low-income 
families by acquiring and improving exist- 
ing housing as well as by constructing new 
Public housing. 

To help local governments and developers 
Plan suburban developments which will in- 
clude a proper balance of community 
facilities, recreation, transportation, and 
business centers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


There are in addition, many steps that 
can—and will—be taken immediately to 
Strengthen our present programs of con- 
Sumer protection. 

First, I am directing the President's Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests to undertake 
the following actions: 

1. Under the auspices of its Chairman, the 
Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs, to 
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begin a serious of regional consumer con- 
ferences: , 

Representatives of consumer groups, man- 
ufacturers, retailers, advertising agencies, 
Government agencies, and others will dis- 
cuss the problems of adequate consumer in- 
formation at these meetings. 

The results will be reported to me, along 
with appropriate recommendations for ac- 
tion. 

2. To develop as promptly as possible effec- 
tive ways and means of reaching more homes 
and more families—particularly low-income 
families—with information to help them to 
get the most for their money: 

Most of the budget management and con- 
sumer publications now available are geared 
to middle-income families. 

They often do not penetrate to the lowest 
20 percent of the Nation's income groups. 

Yet it is the poor who suffer most from 
sharp practices. 

I am asking all Federal agencies now en- 
gaged in consumer educational activities 
(a) to cooperate in this effort and (b) to 
explore fully such possibilities as the adapt- 
ing of the extension service concept, so Suc- 
cessful in rural areas, to an urban setting. 

3. To examine the many programs for 
consumer education in our schools, to stim- 
ulate the development of curriculums and 
training materials, and to encourage larger 
numbers of our young people to seek in- 
struction in the fundamentals of budgeting, 
buying, and borrowing, 

4. To develop means of keeping the public 
continuously informed of developments of 
importance in the consumer field. 

Second, as I have emphasized in my Eco- 
nomic Report, we must make sure that any 
upward pressures on costs and prices that 
may develop as the economy expands do not 
get out of hand: 

Price stability is essential to an economic 
climate favorable to consumers. 

Price increases, without improvements in 
performance or quality, would erode dollar 
values, 

Our record of overall price stability in re- 
cent years has been excellent. But the trend 
of consumer spending for services has been 
constantly. rising; and the safeguarding of 
the consumer's interest in the area of services 
is comparatively weak: 

Because of their personal and informal na- 
ture, services cannot be treated in the same 
way as foods and drugs. 

Yet, they are equally subject to the abuses 
of poor quality, high prices, and exaggerated 
claims 


Iam asking the Committee to make recom- 
mendations for improvement of protection in 
this area; and we will also call upon the in- 
terested industries for their advice. 

CONCLUSION 

All these proposals for consumer protec- 
tion would cost us as taxpayers only a small 
fraction of what they would save us as con- 
sumers. And there is no measure of what 
they would prevent in human suffering. 

But in the last analysis, the remedy for 
errors of taste, poor judgment, and disorder 
in our economic life is not to be found in 
the legislatures or the courts but in the 
leadership of those who care. 

This is an individual matter. 

But it is also a matter for corporations and 
organizations dedicated to the public inter- 
est. 

I know that the program outlined here 
to improve the safety and welfare of our 


THE WETTE House, February 5, 1964. 
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Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Chicago is second only to New 
York in the size and extent of its fed- 
erally assisted urban renewal program. 
As a matter of fact, on a per capita basis, 
Chicago's effort is even more ambitious 
than New York’s, involving almost $150 
million in Federal grant reservations. 

In a recent issue of the Chicago Sun- 
Times and Chicago Daily News, Mayor 
Richard J. Daley rendered his annual re- 
port to the citizens of Chicago. The re- 
port covered all the multitude of activi- 
ties and services that the city government 
engages in. In his opening statement, 
the mayor set the stage for the report 
and asked that each citizen should ask 
himself or herself the following ques- 
tions about city government: 

How much does it cost? Am I getting 
my money’s worth? 

Can I get a better buy elsewhere? Does 
my family really need it? Shall I spend 
more for a better quality product? 

While the report details the whole 
gamut of essential services which the city 
government provides—fire, police, health, 
welfare, schools, and all the others—I am 
going to point primarily to two areas 
about housing and urban renewal. The 
section of the annual report which deals 
with these programs is aptly entitled 
“Rebuilding With Imagination.” ; 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following: 

REBUILDING WITH IMAGINATION 

Chicago’s urban renewal p encom- 
passes 27 redevelopment projects and 10 
conservation areas. It has already added 
$18,700,000 in new assessed valuation to the 
tax rolls, and projects now in execution are 
expected to add another $13 million in the 
next 2 years. 

The urban renewal program has improved 
housing and community environment, pro- 
vided new jobs and new tax revenues for the 
benefit not only of those immediately af- 
fected, but for all the neighborhoods of the 
city. 

New construction amounting to more than 
$6514 million and impressive gains in reha- 
bilitation of older residential buildings 
marked urban renewal progress in 1963. 

The new construction, in eight projects, 
included residential, educational, industrial, 
commercial, and institutional development, 
The bulk of this represents the $44 million 
first phase of the University of Illinois cam- 
pus at Congress Circle and the $14 million 
Mercy Hospital first phase development at 
25th and South Parkway. 

Th university complex is rising on a 105- 
acre site in the Harrison-Halsted area on 
land being acquired and cleared by the 
Department of Urban Renewal. During the 
year the department conveyed to the uni- 
versity three segments totaling 5814 acres. 
Construction is being speeded as rapidly as 
land can be cleared and conveyed to meet 
the university's target date for opening 
classes of February 1965. The total price of 
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the university site is $4.5 million. The new 
public university is a vitally needed addi- 
tion to the city’s educational and cultural 
resources. In addition, it will be a dynamic 
force in the rebuilding and rebirth of the 
entire West Side. 

Mercy Hospital, one of Chicago's oldest 
and best known medical institutions is re- 
building and expanding in the vicinity of its 
present location at 25th and South Parkway. 

The obsolete buildings will be demolished 
as the new facilities are completed over an 
8-year building program. Besides a new 500- 
bed main hospital building, the development 
will include residence buildings for interns 
and nurses, two research bulldings, a nursing 
home and a home for the elderly. The 
department conveyed 8% acres of the 13-acre 
hospital site during the year and construc- 
tion began in November. 

An important element in urban renewal is 
the assembly of land for industrial ånd com- 
mercial use. A 5%4~-acre site in the Roosevelt- 
Clinton industrial district was sold to a 
group of displaced wholesale firms who 
formed the Jeffro Development Corp. to con- 
struct and operate a modern wholesale cen- 
ter. Construction started in August and is 
expected to be completed early in 1964 at a 
cost of approximately $1,500,000. Three 
other industrial buildings were started on 
the West Side at a cost of $850,000. 

The 49 buildings and parking facilities 
which were completed in 1963 cost approxi- 
mately $23 million. These include the four 
29-story Carl Sandburg Village towers, an 
apartment building for the elderly in Hyde 
Park-Kenwood, 24 town houses in Groveland 
Park, the 53d-Kimbark Shopping Plaza, the 
Chicago Child Care Society center and 21 in- 
dustrial buildings. 

The 53d-Kimbark Shopping Plaza, a retail 


ing center just a few blocks from most for- 
places of business, was acquired and 
part of the urban renewal pro- 
It was sold to the displaced business- 
‘or $204,564. The Department assisted 
arranging financing for construction of 
ter and in obtaining loans for pur- 
of fixtures and equipment for individ- 
establishments. The construction cost 


$1,500,000. 

One of the encouraging measures of urban 
renewal is the increase in rehabilita- 
tion of older buildings as evidenced by build- 
ing permit data from the Department of 
Buildings for the Hyde Park-Kenwood and 
Lincoln Park conservation areas. 

In 1963 the total value of permits of resi- 
dential rehabilitation in Hyde Park-Kenwood 
amounted to $1,613,139 as compared to $715,- 
617, in 1962, a 125-percent increase. Between 
1959, when the project was approved, and 
1963 there has been a 932-percent increase 
in money spent for residential rehabilitation. 
These are records based on building permit 
data. It is estimated that millions more 
have been spent for other repair and main- 
tenance work which does not require bulld- 
ing permits. 

To expedite the rehabilitation phase of the 
program the city established a neighborhood 
service center in the community, staffed 
with technical consultants. The neighbor- 
hood service center provides free advisory 
services on architecture, construction and 
financing to owners of property in the proj- 
ect area. During the year a $737,300 loan, 
the largest FHA-insured loan ever issued for 
rehabilitation of a multiunit building, was 
made for Cornell Towers, a 120-unit building 
in the Hyde Park-Kenwood project. Similar 
neighborhood service centers are being pro- 
vided in other conservation areas, 
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In the Lincoln Park conservation area 
where planning is nearing completion for the 
first project, rehabilitation also made im- 
pressive gains during the year. According to 
permit data, money invested in residential 
repair in the Lincoln Park community 
amounted to $1,228,980 as compared to $903,- 
608 in 1962, or a 36-percent increase. A 
general neighborhood renewal plan was ap- 
proved for the 1,008-acre Lincoln Park area 
in February 1963. 

Federal capital grants for two conservation 
projects and a residential redevelopment 
project were approved in 1963 by the Urban 
Renewal Administration. A capital grant of 
$8,389,598 was approved for the Near West 
Side; a capital grant of $6,246,651 was ap- 
proved for southeast Englewood and a capital 
grant of $1,980,966 for the Noble-Division 
redevelopment project. Land acquisition has 
started in these areas. In the Near West 
Side and Southeast Englewood projects as 
in Lincoln Park and Hyde Park-Kenwood the 
major emphasis will be on the rehabilitation 
and upgrading of existing buildings with 
clearance limited to the removal of blight- 
ing influences. 

During the past 2 years, there has been 
a substantial increase in the land conveyed 
to redevelopers. Nine acres of land were con- 
veyed in 1961, 60 acres in 1962, and 120 acres 
were conveyed in 1963. In 1964 another 200 
acres of land will be conveyed for redevelop- 
ment. 

Early in 1964, planning will be completed 
in project 1 of the Lincoln Park area, and 
the project will move into the execution 
stage. The Central Englewood and Pershing- 
Cottage Grove projects should also move into 
the execution stage. 


Address by Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, Retired 
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Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
period May 14 to 16, 1964, the U.S. Armor 
Association held its 75th annual meeting 
at Fort Knox, Ky. An informative and 
interesting meeting was held at the home 
of armor and was participated in by 
hundreds of former soldiers of Armor in- 
cluding enlisted men, noncommissioned 
officers, officers and commanders, to- 
gether with the commanding general of 
the Armor Center and the Armor School, 
unit commanders, instructors, and 
others. 

Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, USA, retired, 
President of the U.S. Armor Association, 
onetime commanding general, Conti- 
nental Army Command, and a former 
commanding general, US. Army 
Europe, has completed 2 years of out- 
standing service as president of the as- 
sociation. At the meeting on Friday, 
May 15, 1964, he delivered an 
keynote address to more than 4,000 pres- 
ent and former soldiers of armor. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure, and 
with an enduring sense of pride in armor 
and of course in the entire Defense Es- 
tablishment of our country, that I in- 
clude as a portion of my remarks, the 
address of General Clarke. 

At follows: 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY Gen. Bruce C. CLARKE, 
RETIRED, PRESDENT, U.S. ARMOR ASSOCIA- 
TION, 75TH ANNUAL MEETING, Fort KNOX, 
Ky., May 15, 1964 
I want to express the appreciation of the 

U.S. Armor Association to you, General Bas- 

tion, and to the officers and men of the Armor 

Center and the Armor School for your hos- 

pitality and the splendid displays, exercises, 

and programs, 

I am honored to speak for armor at this 
75th annual meeting of our Association. 

First, I would like to recognize members 
of the tank corps of World War I. The ex- 
ploits of these pioneer tankers of 1918—46 
years ago—are a part of the proud heritage 
of armor today. 

Second, I would like to recognize the pres- 
ence of the great number of distinguished re- 
tired Armor Officers whose services to the 
Army and armor haye contributed so much 
to the successful history of our country. 

Armor has a proud heritage from the horse 
cavalry of the past, the mechanized cavalry, 
tank corps of World War I, tank units and 
armored divisions and the great armored 
forces of World War II fashioned by those 
great soldiers and leaders, Maj. Gen. Adna 
R. Chaffee and Gen. Jacob L. Devers. The 
armored divisions, armored cavalry regi- 
ments, cavalry squadrons and separate tank 
battalions of today carry on that proud herit- 


Iam glad to see so many noncommissioned 
officers take an interest in the U.S. Armor 
Association. I have always worked for a 
strong, effective, noncommissioned officers’ 
corps with the prestige that is due them in 
their important positions. They are most 
important in the armor and Army scheme of 
organization, training, and employment. We 
must always remember this and bulid them 
up. 

I have not been a cavalryman or always a 
member of armor. I came to the mechanized 
cavalry brigade in 1940 here at Fort Knox 
as an engineer. This meeting closes out an 
intimate association with armor and armor 
officers and men of nearly 25 years. I have 
been honored to have finished this official 
* x tion as your armor association presi- 

ent. 

Armor has drawn Its great strength from 
those who embraced its battle-winning con- 
cepts regardless of branch or service of origin. 
Its outstanding commanders have come from 
cavalry, infantry, artillery, and the Corps of 
Engineers, supported effectively by signal 
corps personnel and units and by the tech- 
nical and administrative branches of our 
Army. Armor has enjoyed close tactical 
cooperation with the Army Air Corps and 
now with the U.S. Air Force. For strategic 
deployment and support, we are ever mind- 
ful of our close association with the U.S. 
Navy. 

What I have said in preface is to lead up 
to the main subject of my talk which is: 


BALANCE 


You have heard me say often that the best 
organizations of our Army are those that are 
excellent in all aspects of their requirements, 
They may not be outstandingly flashy in any 
one. However, they have balance and be- 
cause of that they have great flexibility. 
They can carry out any assignment with 
better than acceptable results and have done 
so many times. Such units have reliability 
which can be counted on. 

Our armored divisions have always enjoyed 
great balance in organization and concept 
of employment. As a result, there has been 
a great blending together of the arms and 
services to produce a balanced combat team 
of the combined arms which had balanced 
tactical and logistical mobility and great 
fighting and sustaining power. They have 
demonstrated both great offensive and 
defensive ability. 
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Those in armor were particularly quick to 
realize that the present ROAD concept fol- 
lowed the general pattern of balance, and 
flexibility of organization, which armored 
divisions have enjoyed for so long. The abil- 
ity to balance tactical organizations in the 
light of their missions and to modify rap- 
idly the tion to fit a newly develop- 
ing battlefield situation, have always been 
concepts of armor. These are proven and 
tested concepts of which we are all justifi- 
ably proud and in which we hold great 
confidence. 

Armor has long pressed for equipment 
that had balance. It has realized that its 
equipment is always a compromise between 
armor, gunpower, speed, flexibility, mobil- 
ity, weight, transportability, and other con- 
flicting considerations. When we have 
strayed from balance in our equipment we 
have increased our costs, reduced our com- 
= effectiveness, and lessened our real mo- 

Uity. 

1 ot cite an example. Between World 
War II and the Korean war we put our main 
effort into tanks that were too light in 
armor and gunpower with the thought that 
tactical mobility, or more truly rapid move- 
ments” would overcome these deficiencies. 
We found we were wrong in Korea, and there 
followed a crash program of producing a very 
heavy tank—the M-103. While this tank 
had a fine 120-mm gun it had so many defi- 
Ciencies in balance it was not a battleworthy 
assault tank. We have not yet found the 
Tight balance between armor protection, gun- 
Power, and movement capability. 

Equipment for armored units is heavy and 
expensive. Hence, there is always a ten- 
dency to look for a bargain basement solu- 
tion on the part of budget-oriented people. 
The result is often unbalanced equipment. 
The cost is ultimately paid in unnecessary 
battle casualties. 

Since World War II it has been popular to 


desirable in a portion of the Army’s equip- 
ment, but to unbalance all for the benefit of 
limited requirements for some such equip- 
Ment is not the best solution. The equip- 
ment needed by the Seventh Army facing 
the armored might of the Russians is not 
always the best for Korea and Vietnam and 
vice versa. 

Armored personnel carriers for our infantry 
are very valuable in adding to our mobility, 
Saving casualties, and saving the effect of the 
infantry in moving from place to place. We 
must realize, however, that they have limited 
armor—and are very vulnerable to many 
Weapons on the battlefield. They must be 
handled expertly because of the valuable and 
vulnerable squad of 11 fighting infantrymen 
in each of them. The APC's require an ade- 
Quate balance of tanks to work with them 
as a team to protect them. This has been 
Provided in the armored division. 

Iam happy to see Army aviation’s increased 
Capabilities being made organic to our armor 
Units in the form of the air cavalry troop. 
I favorably visualize the air cavalry brigade 
and look forward to its early testing. This 
is a logical extension of armor doctrine and 
concepts. As defined in existing doctrinal 
literature, the mission of the air cavalry 
brigade is, as part of a larger combat team, 
to destroy enemy forces by aerially-mounted 
Offensive combat, using fire, maneuver, and 
shock effect. The missions, methods of em- 
Ployment, type of attachment, and organiza- 
tion of this unit all correspond closely to 
those of armored cavalry formations. Our 
experience in Vietnam is clear evidence of 
Successful use of air vehicles employing 
Cavalry type tactics on raids and reconnais- 
sance and security type missions, 

However, in integrating Army aviation 
Capabilities into armor units, and indeed 
Within the Army as a whole, it is most impor- 
tant that the principle of balance not be 
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overlooked. Even the mighty eagle must 
have a secure nest. 

We are well into a technological period 
where equipment begins to be obsolescent 
before it is off the production line and in 
troop hands in quantity. Each new genera- 
tion of weapons and equipment usually 
costs more than double that which it re- 
places, and replacement is being demanded 
at shorter and shorter intervals. Thus the 
technological pace in research and develop- 
ment places an extraordinary premium on 
balance, on the ability to assess develop- 
ing trends correctly, and on the courage to 
make and back decisions firmly while re- 
taining the flexibflity to change plans when 
necessary. 
I have felt strongly for years that one of 
the great strengths of Armor has been the 
balance between Active Army and Reserve 
components armor units, There has always 
been a mutual respect and close tie between 
these components, fostered particularly here 
at the Armor School. 

Armor as a close combat arm has never 
created elite or special purpose type units. 
Rather, its members have felt it was elite 
enough within itself. Thus, it has avoided 
problems such as morale and has retained 
balance within the arm. I suggest that 
this be a firm, continuing policy. 

Armor has been known as the arm of 
mobility, firepower, and shock effect. The 
tactical mobility to put the firepower and 
shock effect on target depends upon a proper 
balance with logical mobility. A balanced 
system of command, control; and communi- 
cations within its units and in the hands 
of those commanding the forces in which 
armor units serve is also of paramount im- 

ce. 

It is obvious that we must have an in-be- 
ing capability to deploy quickly a large part 
of our Army forces overseas to meet emer- 
gncies. This has led to strong military and 
public demands for more adequate strategic 
airlift. The filling of this demand in re- 
cent years beyond doubt has increased seg- 
ments of our military posture. But in the 
emphasis on more strategic airlift, we have 
not taken enough interest in a balance of 
strategic sealift. We now find ourselves un- 
able to move quickly by sea the very siz- 
able force of armored, mechanized and other 
heavy military units which may be required 
to meet a strong aggressor. The recently 
completed and notably successful Exercise 
Big Lift in fact was essentially a personnel 
movement. Troops of the 2d Armored 
Division were deployed by air with their 
individual equipment and a minimum of 
personal supplies. Over 97 percent of the 
division’s equipment, and all of the combat 
supplies to enable it to engage in sustained 
operations, were prepositioned in Europe 
many months in advance as a result of a gen- 
eral long-term theater buildup using sea- 
lift. Let us not forget balance, as we read 
the headlines related to peacetime exercises. 

The unbalance in strategic surface trans- 
port is of serious concern to armor, partic- 


- ularly because it has so much essential 


equipment that cannot be flown even if we 
had much more heavy air transport. 
This consideration suggests also the im- 
of a balance between troops de- 
ployed overseas and those in the strategic 
Reserve. 


Finally, a word about training and the bal- 
ance needed here between the theoretical 
and the practical as we develop our younger 
officers and noncommissioned officers for 
leadership positions. In armor let us not 
fall easy victim to the philosophy of these 
who believe that victory can be achieved 
without closing with the enemy on the 
ground. 

I am aware that I am speaking to armor 
Officers and men. However, I am sure you 
realize, as I do, that armor has always been 
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an advocate of the Combined Arms Team. 
In so doing, it has helped add balance to 
the whole Army. 

I cannot quit the stage as your spokesman 
for the U.S. Armor Association without point- 
out that armor, as conceived by Van Voorhis, 
Palmer, Chaffee, Crittenberger, Patton, Dev- 
ers, and others, represented a great break- 
through in organization, equipment, and 
tactics for the 1940's. It produced a military 
tool which was far enough ahead of its time 
to provide a substantial part of the victory 
of U.S. arms on the World War I battle- 
field. It was conceived and forged by men 
who dared to forecast the unknown future, 
and stake both their professional careers 
and their personal lives on its success in 
combat—the ultimate test. 

These great leaders were, smart enough to 
realize that any breakthrough in military 
capabilities often produced unbalance and 
therefore caused violent swings of the pendu- 
lum before balance could be restored. Such 
unbalance was largely prevented by them in 
1940 and 1941. New planners with modern 
weapons should be equally skillful in main- 
taining balance, 

It has been my purpose to point out that 
the best leaders in our Army are the bal- 
anced ones, the best equipment is balanced 
and the best organizers are balanced and the 
best concepts of tactics and strategy are 
balanced. I am sure I could prove that these 
are also the least expensive in money and 
casualties in the long run, 


Is American Shipping Policy Seaworthy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 15, 1964 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, on May 
15, the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] was granted 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an advance 
release of a speech prepared by Mr. 
George Killion, to be delivered on May 
21, at Honolulu, Hawaii, before the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Propeller 
Club of Honolulu. 

The Public Printer has just. advised the 
Senator from Washington that the print- 
ing of the speech in the Recorp will re- 
quire approximately 3% pages, at a cost 
of $315. 

On behalf of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], I ask unanimous 
consent that, notwithstanding the afore- 
mentioned estimate, the speech by Mr. 
Killion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Is American SHIPPING POLICY SEAWORTHY? 
(Address by George Killion to Chamber of 
Commerce and Propeller Club, Honolulu, 

Hawali, May 21, 1964) À s 

I 

I have wondered, while I have been here, 
whether it is not time to turn the course of 
history back upon itself. Hawall's ties to the 
United States were knit, almost a century 
and a half ago, by missionaries from New 
England. The time has come, it seems to me, 
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to send missionaries from Hawaii to the 
mainland. 

You have much to teach us. In particular, 
at-this point in mainland history, we need to 
learn from our newest State that just as men 
can live and work together with different 
colored hair so they can with different col- 
ored skins. After your missionaries estab- 
lished that bit of Hawaiian brotherhood on 
the mainiand, I would then ask them to turn 
to the weather, where there is almost as 
much room for improvement up to the 
Hawallan standard. I exclude San Francisco, 
of course. I should hope, if your own east- 
bound missionaries can accomplish these 
objectives, that the mainland could reward 
them as suitably as we are said to have done 
with their westbound predecessors. 

Easter Island, so Heyerdahl tells us, is re- 
garded by its residents as the navel of the 
world. Their proof is irrefutable, for so the 
world does stretch about it, to the north 
and the south, the east and the west. But 
Hawaii's claim would be the more impres- 
sive. Your lovely islands form the cross- 
roads of the Pacific. Your citizens have come 
from all points of the compass and have 
built together a strong economy and a wise 
and tolerant society. I rather believe that 
one of the most enduring of your accom- 
plishments, as a fitting bridge between the 
continents, will be the East-West Center of 
the University of Hawaii which was estab- 
lished here 5 years ago, under the far- 
sighted leadership, I may note, of then Sena- 
tor Lyndon Johnson. 

I expect, however, that my experience 
makes me better equipped to discuss the 
roadways across the Pacific than the cul- 
tures which lie at either end. And in all 
truth the Pacific Ocean and the ships which 
Sail it are a topic large enough and complex 
enough for any speaker. 

I 


I need not explain to an Hawaiian audi- 
ence the importance of the merchant marine 
to our Nation. Your markets and your sup- 
plies, whether to the east or the west, must 
be reached across 2,500 miles of ocean. 
You are a close and an important part of the 
United States because of the merchant ships 
that knit your docks to those of San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and New York. 

My own company, American President 
Lines, while it is not the primary factor in 
your cargo trade with the mainland, it is 
one of the largest carriers between Hawaii 
and the Orient. Our offices in Tokyo and 
Yokohama, in Manila, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Bombay, and elsewhere, have all been 
instructed to sharpen their eyes for new 
outlets for your exports that are essential to 
the economies of nations around the world, 

I am not here, however, to explain to you 
what American President Lines has done 
for your foreign trade. If we have done our 
job, you know it already. If we have not, 
you will want action, not words. 

Instead, I believe we might profitably 
spend a little time on our American Mer- 
chant Marine generally. What is its present 
condition, and what is its future? 
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The state of the merchant marine, like 
most topics of any complexity, has its 
elements of inconsistency, if not of paradox. 

Our domestic fleet, to take the part clos- 
est to Hawaiian interest, is in general in a 
condition midway between attrition and ex- 
tinction. Where, before World War II, there 
were 300 dry-cargo ships in the domestic 
ocean trades there are now only 90. Entire 
companies, such as Luckenbach, American- 
Hawaiian, and Bull have gone out of busi- 
ness. 

Yet the Hawaiian trade is in a strong posi- 
tion. Our friends in Matson have done an 
outstanding job in moving your cargo. 
Their program of containerization and its 
speedy and efficient cargo handling surpasses 
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anything that those of us in the foreign 
trades have been able to develop to date. I 
only regret that the primitive nature of other 
ports we serve, the irregularity of the size 
and kind of cargo and other factors have 
made our job of containerization a more 
difficult time-consuming task. But along 
with these benefits to the shipper that 
are possible because of assured patronage 
to the dominant carrier, you have also States 
Steamship Lines, an aggressive and grow- 
ing company, to say nothing of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, ready to apply the spur of 
competition should anyone grow fat and 
lazy. 

But these are matters better developed 
by those with a direct experience, and I shall 
turn instead to the policies which govern 
the merchant marine in our foreign trades. 
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It has been almost a generation since the 
Congress enacted the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. The policy of the act, as expressed 
in its opening section, covers a broader area 
than its implementing provisions, The ob- 
jectives declared by the statute are to have 
a merchant marine, composed of the best 
available vessels, sufficient to serve as a 
naval auxiliary in time of war and to carry 
“a substantial portion of the waterborne 
export and import commerce of the United 
States.“ It reaches, then, to ocean ship- 
ping of all types. 

The implementing provisions are, however, 
directed to the liner trades alone, where 
in a variety of detailed ways they seek to 
subsidize the American operator to the pre- 
cise extent necessary to equalize the advan- 
tages of his lower-cost foreign competitors. 
As most of you know, the term liner“ re- 
fers to regular berth vessels carrying pack- 
age-type cargoes on a regular scheduled 
basis, This is in contrast to so-called 
“tramp” vessels which go wherever cargo 
is available and normally carry only full 
loads of bulk-type commodities such as ores 
and grain. 

Whether the 1936 act has worked poorly 
or well depends entirely upon whether the 
test is drawn from the broad statement of 
policy, covering all foreign shipping, or from 
its implementing provisions directed to the 
liner trades alone. 

Because of this act, the subsidized lines 
of the United States have been able to resist 
the downward trend of American shipping. 
For in the past decade our total Merchant 
fieet in the domestic and foreign services 
declined by 16 percent while merchant ship 
tonnage in the rest of the world has risen 
more than 30 percent. Today U.S.-flag mer- 
chant ships carry less than 10 percent of the 
Nation’s exports and imports, a sharp con- 
trast to such other maritime powers as Great 
Britain, Japan, and Italy where 50 percent 
of their foreign trade is moved in ships of 
their own flags. 

Less than 20 years ago a full 60 percent 
of dry cargoes of our foreign commerce 
moved under U.S.-flag compared to 10 per- 
cent today. Unable to compete with lower 


cost foreign tramps, the dry-cargo tramp- 


vessels in operation today exist largely upon 
Government-aid cargoes. Not a single bulk 
carrier has been built in an American yard 
since World War II. American- flag tankers, 
for the same reason, are even scarcer. 

If we turn, however, to consideration of 
the liner service, we find a brighter picture. 
U.S.-flag ships engaged in foreign commerce 
carry 37 percent of our total liner move- 
ment as measured in revenue tons and while 
not spectacular, this is a respectable show- 


We have about 400 freighters and 30 pas- 
senger or combination vessels in liner serv- 
ice. This fleet is exceeded in size only by 
that of the United Kingdom. 

Our showing is even better when we look 
at the quality of our liner fleet. We domi- 
nate the world in terms of high-speed 
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freighter vessels. A full 80 percent of the 
world’s freighter fleet capable of 20 knots 
or better is found under the American flag. 
Three out of every four ships of 19 knots or 
better in recent years have been built in an 
American yard under the subsidy program 
of the 1936 act. 

I would say, then, that on this Maritime 
Day of 1964, the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 has for the liner trades come reasonably 
close to meeting its objectives, and thus has 
served the Nation well. This is not, however, 
to say that it has been a perfect instrument, 
or that it can unaided carry us through the 
waters that lie ahead as successfully as it 
has through those that lie behind. A large 
measure of credit for accomplishments of the 
maritime industry is due, of course, to the 
persevering efforts of the many far-sighted 
Senators and Congressmen who have en- 
couraged foreign commerce and supported 
legislation aimed at strengthening our fourth 
arm of defense. In particular, I should like 
to single out our Senator MAGNUSON, of 
Washington, chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee; Senator BARTLETT, of 
Alaska, member of the Senate Commerce 
Committee; Congressman HERBERT BONNER, 
of North Carolina, chairman of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
and Senator ENGLE, of California, chairman 
of the Maritime Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee. Senator ENGLE, 
as you know, is presently recuperating from 
a serious illness that has unfortunately 
forced his withdrawal from the present Sen- 
ate race in California. 

Hawaii now as a State with its interest in 
the merchant marine has its own Senators 
and Representatives in the Congress and, 
too, its two Senators and two Representatives 
will have a vital voice in shaping the for- 
tunes of this industry. 

A newcomer to the maritime scene but 
one who will, I predict, make a significant 
mark upon it, is President Johnson’s recent 
appointee to the post of Maritime Adminis- 
trator, Nicholas Johnson. Mr, Johnson, who 
is no relation to the President, has tackled 
a complex and difficult job with verve and 
enthusiasm, and he may be assured that he 
will -receive the complete support and co- 
operation of the maritime industry so long 
as we work together toward our mutual goal 
of keeping this Nation's merchant marine su- 
preme on the seven seas of the world, 

If time permitted, I could name many oth- 
ers in a long and distinguished list of Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and those in the execu- 
tive and administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment who, aware of the merchant ma- 
rine’s vital role in our country’s economy. 
have been in the forefront of those who sup- 
port it with courage and conviction. 
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We face problems in this decade which 
differ both in degree and in kind from those 
we have known before. One of our threats 
is found in the rapid conversion of the Soviet 
Union into a major maritime power. They 
are building ships, all over the world, at a 
rate unequalled in the peacetime history of 
any nation. In recent years, for example, 
their new construction rate Is about four 
times that of ours in terms of vessels and 
double ours in terms of deadweight capacity. 
They have now more merchant ships than 
the United States and in 10 to 15 years will 
have probably the world’s largest merchant 
fleet, and one of new and modern design. 

That fleet will be a challenging experience 
for the rest of the world. Its bulk carriers 
are going to carry the cargoes, and to move 
in the trades, which is determined for them 
by the State rather than the play of supply 
and demand. Its liners are not likely to join 
the steamship rate conferences of the free 
world, nor to have much respect for rate 
stability or for the convenience of any ship- 
per other than the Soviet Government. 
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But it is not really necessary to look so far 
as the Black Sea and the Baltic to find cause 
for concern. Within the boundaries of our 
own country we are building homegrown 
threats to an effective merchant marine 
which could easily become more dangerous 
than any operation of the Soviet fleet. No 
one in itself is necessarily of ruinous impact. 
In the aggregate, these dangers could spell 
catastrophe. 

vr 

The most fundamental and enduring of 
the problems of the American merchant ma- 
Tine is caused by the happy circumstance 
that American labor enjoys the world’s 
highest standard of living. None of us wants 
to deteriorate the living standards of the 
American seaman or shoreside employee. At 
the same time it must be recognized that 
American ships are in every port of the world 
berthed alongside competitors whose wage 
costs, the predominant element of expense, 
are anywhere from one-seventh to one-third 
those of the American vessel. Much the 
same holds in the area of shipbuilding; 
American yards are more than twice as ex- 
pensive as the major foreign shipbuilding 
centers, 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 under- 
took to solve this otherwise impossible com- 
petitive relationship by paying to the steam- 
ship lines and shipyards a subsidy to 
equalize the excess they had to pay over 
their foreign competitors. Let me stress that 
these sudsidies do not accrue to the ship- 
Owner. The wage subsidy passes to the sea- 
man; the ship construction subsidy goes 
directly to the shipyard. 

Measured by the overall results in the 
American liner fleet, the act as I have noted 
has worked very well. But it must be recog- 
nized that the subsidy program necessarily 
offer incomplete equalization of steamship 
costs and could develop along lines which 
Would generate its own failure. 

There appears to be a developing trend 
within the Maritime Administration to re- 
duce the amount of subsidy payment at 
every possible point of discretion. This is 
Natural, since maritime subsidy costs are 
both large and growing. Yet, as each reduc- 
tion in subsidy payments increases the for- 
eign-flag competitive advantage, it is at least 
conceivable that the objectives of the 1936 
act could be lost by a cumulative nibbling 
at the effectiveness of the subsidy program. 
As you can imagine, mine is anything but 
a disinterested judgment, but I do feel that, 
when the Congress has made the choice for 
Subsidy equalization, that decision should 
not be impaired by acts of administrative 
attrition. 

Another area of regulation illustrates 
rater well the high costs of being subsidized. 
Our foreign competitors can according to 
their own best Judgment from one month to 
the next choose the trades they will serve, 
the frequency of their sailings over these 
routes, the number of their vessels, and 
When those vessels will be built. We cannot. 
All of these matters are spelled out in sub- 
sidy contracts of 20 years duration. Their 
terms can be changed only by convincing 
the Maritime Administration that change is 
desirable. If a new trade is to be served, 
or if more service Is to be given an old trade, 
it is also to engage in about 2 years 
of litigation with any American-flag line 
that wants to assert an adverse competitive 
effect. 

We have in consequence the world’s fast- 
est freighter vessels and the world’s slowest 
decisional process. I blame nobody for this; 
the Maritime Administration has its regula- 
tory job to do, and in this area does it rather 
well. But the results are not altogether 
happy. And this loss of freedom has, I fear, 
tended to reduce the capacities of subsidized 
Steamship executives for daring, for experi- 
menting and for improving. I doubt that 
Our New England clippers could have domi- 
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nated the Pacific a century and a quarter 
ago if their owners and their masters had 
been required by a subsidy contract to do 
nothing new, or to do nothing, new or old, 
without, in a term so familiar to the sub- 
sidized operator, “the prior, written permis- 
sion of the United States.“ It is, in short, 
at least possible that I along with the other 
subsidized steamship exccutives, have pur- 
chased something approximating parity with 
our foreign competitors only to find that 
we have in the process lost some of our ca- 
pacity for prompt and bold decision. 

American President Lines has taken a 
modest step to regain some room for man- 
agerial decision, and last November asked 
the Maritime Administration that we be 
allowed to move three freighter vessels be- 
tween any of our three services without 
prior approval. As it is, somewhat unac- 
countably, under contest by some other sub- 
sidized lines, I probably should not discuss 
its merits. But I may properly observe that 
it would seem to me good if such a pattern 
of flexibility became general in our liner 
trades. The good could be immediate, in 
increased profits for a largely marginal in- 
dustry and also long-term, in forcing a 
steamship ement into an enlarged 
habit of making decisions. 
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Another major threat to the American 
steamship industry seems at the moment to 
be but only the future can tell 
whether it is a shift of wind or only a tran- 
sient calm. That is the pronounced insta- 
bility of our labor relations. 

We have in the maritime industry too 
many unions and too many strikes. There 
are more than a dozen major seagoing un- 
ions. My own company deals with seven, 
plus two longshoremen’s unions. Any one of 
these can tie up our ships, and the leadership 
of most of those unions has often seemed to 
management as primarily interested in show- 
ing that they can be more militant, and can 
extract more from management, than can 
a competing union. In result, more than a 
third of the Taft-Hartley injunctions issued 
have been in the maritime industry. In fur- 
ther result, the west coast steamship lines 
have in the last 3 years been strike-bound 
five times, for a total of over 3 months and 
with a disruption to cargo booking which 
extends for weeks on each side of each strike. 
And when it is a strike of a seagoing union, 
only the American vessels are tied up; the 
foreign-flag ships carry the cargo in those 
periods and often gain permanent customers 
who have grown fearful of strike-bound 
American ships. 

The high American wage costs, when con- 
sidered along with American technological 
genius, would be expected to the 
world’s most heavily automated ships. Un- 
til recently, however, that situation had not 
resulted, and we would be lagging behind 
Japan and a few other countries in this vital 
area. Now, however, a number of U.S.-flag 
mechanized vessels are being built including 
three for our company in San Diego. The 
east coast unions have reached an under- 


of about 15 men per vessel. 
I can understand labor's doubts about au- 


doubts about nuclear energy and, from time 
to time, about the airplane, the automobile, 
and the telephone. But it does no good to 
wish that these things would just go away. 
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They won't. They are here and our job is to 
learn to live with them. If our low-cost 
competitors automate, so must our high-cost 
fleet, or else vanish from the seas along with 
the sailing ships of the last century. If we 
don't, we will have the highest paid unem- 
ployed seamen in the world. 
vin 


Another major threat to the effectiveness of 
the American merchant marine needs no 
emphasis to a Hawalian audience. Within 
the past 5 years the pasesnger line has been 
threatened with eventual extinction. 

In 1958 there were three passenger lines 
serving exclusively between Hawali and Cali- 
fornia; today there is one. In 1958 APL was 
preparing to build a 1,500-passenger super- 
liner, to serve the transpacific trade includ- 
ing Hawaii. Today there is no real evidence 
that the necessary appropriations will ever 
be requested, nor that the special legisla- 
tion which in 1957 authorized an Atlantio 
and a Pacific superliner could today produce 
a feasible project. 

APL continues to serve the transpacific 
trade, and Hawaii, with three fine, luxurious 
vessels—the SS Presidents Cleveland, Wilson, 
and Roosevelt. But we have last month 
withdrawn the older and slower President 
Hoover from service, and will within the next 
18 months retire from service two of Hawaii's 
oldest friends, the Presidents Polk and 
Monroe. 

American President Lines plans construc- 
tion of 11 fast, modern cargo liners with 
luxurious accommodations for 12 passengers. 
Three of these ships, capable of speeds in 
excess of 20 knots, are under construction in 
San Diego now. When the last of the 11 
joins the fleet in 1968, the company will 
have completed its long-range er re- 
placement program in excess of $100 million. 

An airplane will, of course, carry a pas- 
senger as far in an hour as a ship will in a 
day. The ship retails, however, advantages 
of great weight, and nothing, except Parhaps 
a maiden in the springtime, has the beauty 
and the glamor of a well-built and polished 
ship. Nothing can so rest and restore a 
man as a voyage by sea. If we can but 
supply the ships, I have no doubt of the 
pessengers to fill them. Tourists in the 
Pacific area are on the move. This year 
alone tourist travel will increase by at least 
15 percent over 1963, according to the Pacific 
Area Travel Association, Part of this up- 
surge will result from the relaxation of travel 
restrictions by the Japanese Government 
that will permit Japanese to travel to Ha- 
wali, or any destination of their choice, for 
the first time In many years. 

The rub of the matter is that it is no 
easy task to supply the ships. A modern 
superliner is going to be priced at $100 


struction subsidy, afford to build them. The 
Defense Department, for its own part, seems 
to consider that the wartime defense utility 
of the passegner vessel does not warrant the 
Government’s share of their cost. 

I have neither the desire nor the capacity 
to take issue with Secretary McNamara upon 
the defense needs of our Nation. Yet I 
should be surprised if the present evaluation 
remained unchanged. The ship is a less efi- 
cient carrier of troops than the airplane, if 
movement can be staged, first, between fixed 
and protected airfields and, second, over some 
period of time. But there will sometimes 
be docks and lighters when there are no alr- 
fields. And what is needed will sometimes be 
a mass departure, such as civilian evacua- 
tion, or a simultaneous arrival of troops in 
regimental or division T am not 
able to price out the worth of these needs 
in dollars. I can, however, speak for a com- 
pany which, with its predecessor Pacific Mail 
Line, has been operating passenger vessels 
across the Pacific and to Hawaii for nearly 
100 years. In two wars our ships have 
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promptly sailed to the aid of our Nation, and 
in crises of a considerable number and variety 
we have diverted our passenger ships to the 
emergency needs of American citizens 
abroad. I do not myself believe that there 
can be no national emergencies in the future, 
or that those which arise will always be ad- 
jacent to a secure and efficient airfield. And 
as Admiral Mahan said many years ago: 
“Navy, plus bases, plus merchant marine, 
equals sea power.” Our U.S. Navy is still the 
largest and strongest in the world. We hope 
there may be soon a favorable reevaluation 


of the merchant marine by the Department 


of Defense. Then perhaps, when our present 
ships retire from service, new and modern 
luxury passenger ships will make their grand 


entry on the Pacific Ocean to continue a 


service that is historic, desirable, and essen- 
tial. 


x 


The movement of any social or political 
institution is likely to be that of a pendu- 
lum, and not in a straight line. This as- 
suredly is the case with our regulation of 
ocean 


carriage. 

Almost every nation in the world but ours 
takes it for granted that there can be no 
effective or prudent regulation of the rates 
and practices of the international ocean 
steamship business. We can’t regulate ex- 
port carriage without regulating another 
nation’s imports. We can’t regulate our im- 
port carriage without asserting power over 
another nation’s exports. 

But in the Shipping Act of 1916 the Con- 
gress undertook to do just that. A num- 
ber of regulatory provisions, for the most 
part drawn from the Interstate Commerce 
Act, were applied without much thought to 
their feasibility or to international usage to 
all common carrier steamship lines in our 
foreign commerce. 

This was ambitious legislation, but it pro- 
duced no significant problem since for 43 
years it slept largely undisturbed in the 
statute books. This may have been due to 
official sloth and indifference, as it is now 
the fashion to charge, or it may have been 
due to a lively appreciation of what was 
feasible and proper. In any case, at least in 
the import trades, the 1916 act remained a 
hortatory essay, unrefined by application 
and untested by enforcement. 

Then came the hearings by Congressman 
CELLER, of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, in 1959-60, and the Senate Douglas 
hearings, of the Joint Economic Committee, 
of last year and this. Congressman CELLER 
was shocked, at the Government agencies 
and the industry alike, to discover widespread 
malpractices which the 1916 act had under- 
taken at least in words to abolish. The 
Douglas committee is shocked to find a good 
number of instances where import rates are 
apparently less than export rates. 

This is hardly the place to conduct a 
reassessment of the merits of these investi- 
gations. What is important to the maritime 
future of this Nation is that the Maritime 
Commission is pursuing with rejuvenated 
vigor an objective impossible of attainment. 
I for one can’t really believe that the Con- 
gress in 1916 was so naive as to impose upon 
a Washington agency the job of ferreting 
out rebates, or discriminatory arrangements 
of any type, in the back streets of Bombay, 
Genoa, and Hong Kong. The first principle 
of effective government is to refrain from 
unenforceable legislation. The Commission 
can’t learn of these transactions, and if it 
does, it can neither summon witnesses nor 
even obtain documents from abroad. Any 
attempt to enforce an American proscription 
upon the foreign transactions is immediately 
and naturally viewed by the foreign govern- 
ments involved as an effort to regulate mat- 
ters within their jurisdiction which are of 
no legitimate American concern. 

The new program of enforcement has pro- 
duced a lively furor of diplomatic com- 
plaint and litigating challenge to the Com- 
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mission's authority. It seems at the mo- 
ment to have stopped the reach of the Com- 
missions at the American boundaries. but in 
no way to have diluted its energies where it 
has steamship lines which it can reach. The 
Commission, typically, issues its rulings and 
its orders with the same universal breadth as 
found in the statute, but as to transactions 
abroad they seem in practice to be enforc- 
fble against, and obeyed by, only American- 
flag lines. The U.S.-based companies 
stand then subject to all the restrictions 
of the Shipping Act, while, at least in 
the inbound trades, our foreign-flag com- 
petitors have practical immunity-under the 
law. 

I believe that only a minority of the for- 
eign-fiag lines take advantage of their op- 
portunity to engage in the practices, such 
as gaining cargo by rebates, which are for- 
bidden by conference regulation as well as 
by American legislation. But a number do, 
and with a frequency sufficient to put the 
American lines at a severe and probably in- 
creasing disadvantage. To this we have so 
far found only ‘one solution, the formation 
of pooling arrangements. These divide the 
traffic according to percentages and 
thus remove the incentive to malpractice to 
gain additional cargo. But now the Douglas 
committee is inveighing against traffic pools 
and the Commission itself seems to be on the 
verge of reaching a hostile judgment about 
pools. In many ways I agree with their 
judgment; Traffic pools in general remove 
competitive stimulus, neutralize the advan- 
tages of superior American ships, and often 
betray a tendency to give the largest per- 
centage reward to the line with the most 
unsavory practices. But before our mentors 
forbid pooling, I do hope that they consider 
that it is often their own necessarily dis- 
criminatory enforcement which makes pool- 
ing necessary. 

My company has from time to time urged 
the Maritime Commission and its predeces- 
sors and the Congress that they abandon the 
hopeless effort of regulating every transac- 
tion in every part of the world which may 
affect the foreign commerce of the United 
States. Instead, we have urged, there should 
be devised a regulatory system which is di- 
rected to the conferences, designed to in- 
sure that the conferences themselves accom- 
plish the regulatory job which they have 
undertaken. We have seen no sign that 
anyone in authority has given any consider- 
ation to this, or indeed to any other, escape 
from the present regulatory dilemma, It 
seems to me certain, however, that a major 
reconstruction of the regulatory system will 
inevitably take place within the decade. I 
view the regulatory problem, therefore, as 
essentially a short-range and not a built-in 
threat to the American merchant marine. 

x 

I want to address my final concern over 
the American merchant marine to the cham- 
ber of commerce section of my audience. 
That is because both its cause and its cure 
lie In your hands, and those of your main- 
land colleagues. 

In every other maritime nation of the 
world the businessmen as a matter of course 
turn first to the vessels of their own flag. 
What is called nationalistic preference and 
pride in their flag is the backbone of the 
great fleets of the United Kingdom and of 
Japan. 

For example, Japan Transportation Minis- 
ter Ayabe last month issued a statement call- 
ing upon Japanese industrial and r 
circles to utilize Japanese ships by taking 
note of the need to improve the nation’s 
trade balance. It was of utmost urgency, 
he said, for Japan to improve its trade situa- 
stion in such fields as shipping, aviation, and 
tourism. Our merchant fleet similarly spe- 
cializes in our own trade, but has never won 
an equally consistent support of our own 
business community. 

But recently the Federal Maritime Board 
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did establish an office to encourage Amer- 
ican businessmen to more full utilize Amer- 
ican ships. It is headed by a competent ex- 
ecutive, Maitland 8. Pennington as special 
assistant to the Maritime Administrator and 
it is hoped his efforts will be recognized by 
the Nation's business leaders. 

By and large our ships can offer faster 
service and better cargo care than our com- 
petitors. We offer a service that will be at 
your call whatever crises affect the ships of 
other flags. We offer the readiest and most 
effective way to remedy the balance-of-pay- 
ment problems that have recently troubled 
this country. The American merchant ma- 
rine is even now the third largest earner of 
foreign exchange, exceeded only by the air- 
craft and automobile manufacturing indus- 
tries. With some added support from Amer- 
ican shippers it could be a good distance 
toward eliminating the problem. 

I have said the problem is yours to solve. 
This is not to deprecate the energetic work 
being done in Government offices and in our 
own trade associations to promote the use 
of American ships. The American citizen in 
general, and the American businessman in 
particular, has a tendency to reach his own 
decision upon his own grounds. I should 
rather leave it to you. If our service is poor, 
complain to us. If our ships are too few or 
our space is too short, complain to the Mari- 
time Administration. If neither is the case, 
you might find it in your own interest as 
well as ours to turn first to the ships which 
fly the American flag, and employ your own 
American workman. 
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I have taken you over a long road, and 
we have glimpsed more than our share of 
perils along the wayside. 

I would find it impossible to make a tidy 
addition of the strengths and the weaknesses 
of the American merchant marine, and to 
derive a resulting balance, whether positive 
or negative, which would be worthy of belief. 
It is certain enough that the ships which 
sail your flag have shoals ahead and heavy 
weather behind. ‘ 

We are bound together—Hawail and the 
mainland—in a common destiny. We are 
united in spirit and purpose to maintain a 
strong and free economy and by working 
closely together and with the sustained help 
of our representatives in Congress and the 
executive branch of the Government we will 
continue to build a stronger and more vital 
merchant marine—second to none in this 
tempestuous and troubled world. 

It has been for me an inspiration to spend 
this brief period of time with you—and for 
us to enjoy the wonder and the beauty of 
this lovely and tranquil part of our globe. 
It would be a great blessing to us if Mrs. 
Killion and I could spend more time each 
year in your midst and enjoy your amazing 
hospitality. You truly an incom- 
parable capacity to make people comfortable, 
contented, and happy. We thank you for 
the privilege of being with you. It has been 
for us a moment in our lives which we shall 
always cherish. 


Federal Power Commission: The 
Ravenous Regulators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 
Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, a number 


of Members of this body, including my- 
self, have been critical of recent actions 
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and decisions by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 


I feel, as I am sure many do who are 
familiar with the oil and gas industry, 
that the FPC has gone far afield. Its 
decisions have not only placed unwork- 
able hardships upon a vital industry but, 
in fact, have added to the ultimate cost 
to the consumer. 

On May 12, the Wall Street Journal's 
editorial criticized one of the Commis- 
Sion’s recent decisions. I believe the 
criticism is constructive, and in my opin- 
ion, certainly merited, and I draw my 
colleagues’ attention to it at the end of 
my statement. 

In addition, I would like to cite the 
House statements made in a recent com- 
Munication to me by a constituent fa- 
miliar with the petroleum industry and 
the FPC, who is critical of the 1963 an- 
nual report submitted to Congress by the 

In this report it is stated that “the Com- 
Mission has put into effect a workable plan” 
for regulating producers of natural gas. It 
further states that during the year it has 
made considerable progress and solid gains 
in producer regulation. Thus, the report 
seeks to create the impression that all is well 
With respect to producer regulation. The 
facts show to the contrary. 

For 10 years, since the Supreme Court 
Phillips decision in 1954, the FPC has been 
experimenting with producer regulations. 
Utility-type regulation was abandoned as 
Unworkable after 6 years. For the past 3 
Years, the FPC has been experimenting with 
the area price method involving 23 separate 
areas. The first area proceeding is still 
underway, being far from final determination 
and even then subject to question as having 
no legal basis. The record therein shows 
that in groping for a solution, the Commis- 
Sion is resorting to absurd schemes and 
theories of regulation. 

This 10-year experiment by the FPO has 
involved a tremendous waste of public funds, 
Unnecessary costs to the industry, and higher 
Prices to the consumers of natural gas. I 
believe this situation warrants investigation 
by the Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree that it is time 
Congress took a close look at the opera- 
tion of this regulatory agency, and re- 
Spectfully draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to this communication and the 
recent editorial which follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, May 12, 1964] 
Tue RAVENOUS REGULATORS 


Though the reason for Federal regulation 
Of business supposedly is protection of the 
Public interest, it often seems that the regu- 
lators must have something quite different 
in mind. 

This certainly appears to have been the 
Case the other day in a decision handed down 
by the Federal Power Commission, Not con- 
tent with its price-fixing power in natural 
Bas, the FPC is moving farther toward wiping 
Out free competition in the industry. 

The decision involved United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., which had been buying gas from 
Continental Ou Co. under a 10-year contract. 
Shortly before the contract was scheduled to 
expire, Continental notified United that it 
Would not be renewed. 

Instead, Continental demanded that United 
sign a new 20-year contract—at a 45-percent 
increase in price. United said, No thanks, 
and began buying elsewhere the gas that it 
distributes to several areas of the country. 

But United reckoned without the FPC. 
First, the agency approved Continental's 
Price increase. Then, astonishingly, it or- 
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dered United to resume buying gas from 
Continental at the new, higher price. 

How did the Commission acquire such 
arbitrary authority? Well, according to a 
majority of the Commissioners, the facilities 
through which United had been getting gas 
from Continental had been “dedicated’ to 
public use; the public eventually got the gas 
that flowed through them. So, said the ma- 
jority, United could not stop using these 
public facilities without an FPC OK. 

The majority was unmoved by the fact 
that United's switch of suppliers had not cut 
its delivery of gas to consumers. Nor was it 
influenced by the view of a dissenting Com- 
missioner that the ruling surely would raise 
the average price of gas. What apparently 
mattered most was that the FPC now was 
not only rigging prices but dictating what, 
in most areas, would be routine business 
decisions. 

It's hard to see how this ruling serves the 
public interest. But perhaps protecting the 
public becomes boring when regulators de- 
velop an overwhelming hunger for power. 


Kluckhohn Book Cites Otepka Case 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, Frank 
Kluckhohn has written two new books, 
“The Inside on L.B.J.” and Lyndon's 
Legacy.” They are just off the press. 
In the latter book, chapter 5 is de- 
voted to the infamous Otepka case which 
has been one of the storm signals on the 
path of the New Frontier which should 
alert all Americans to the appeasing pol- 
icies of the State Department and their 
appalling lack of proper security meas- 
ures. Mr. Kluckhohn has done an ex- 
cellent job on this part of “Lyndon’s 
Legacy” and I include that chapter with 
these remarks: 

“LYNDON’S LEGACY,” CHAPTER 5—An END TO 
SECURITY— THE OrerKa CASE 

“For on his choice depends the safety and 
the health of the whole state.” Shakespeare, 
Hamlet“ T. iii, 17. 


risks—actually in the Kennedy-Johnson 
inner circle, there would take place an ef- 
fective smashing of security procedures in 
sensitive Federal departments and agencies. 
The effective smashing of the Security Office 
of the State Department might well be called 
Adam Yarmolinsky’s “5lst case.” 

The last hurrah for the State Department’s 
security setup came immediately after the 
advent of the Kennedy administration, when 
the State Security Office ruled that now As- 
sistant Secretary of State Harlan Cleveland 
should not be given even a temporary se- 
curity clearance, and this ruling was upheld 
by the State Department's Acting Adminis- 
trator of Security. 

However, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 

y waived security requirements for 
Cleveland. Rusk revealed this in a letter he 
wrote to a Congressman, and claimed that 
his personal clearance of Cleveland was 
“based on FBI reports”; but if this is so, 
the State Department's professional security 
officers certainly had drawn quite different 
conclusions from Rusk’s. 


Indeed, a Senate Internal Security Sub- 
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committee report issued in the autumn of 
1963 revealed that up to mid-1962—more 
than a year before—Dean Rusk had person- 
ally waived security checks for 150 new key 
State Department employees, most of them 
over the violent objections of State’s Security 
Office. In fact, many others had been per- 
sonally cleared by Rusk and were working 
in the State Department without the Se- 
curity Office’s even knowing about them. 

After the State security office had refused 
clearance to Cleveland, the security division 
was reorganized, reportedly along the lines 
planned by William Wieland, “ex-president 
of the Fidel Castro Fan Club.” 

The first reorganization move of the Ken- 
nedy administration was to abolish the jobs 
of 23 of State’s professional agents. They 
were given 30 days to show cause why their 
jobs should not be abolished. Other security 
men were given minor and meaningless jobs 
calculated to make them resign. Many key 
security professionals, who had memorized 
dozens of security files and who could be 
“troublesome” if they were accorded too 
much of “the treatment,” were sent abroad 
to meaningless jobs. Some of these were 
given foreign assignments on security, which 
were so laughable, they could be compared 
to giving J. Edgar Hoover a job as a traffic 


cop. 

One top security official who received a 
show cause notice was Otto Otepka, chief of 
all personnel security, whose “security risk” 
findings at State skyrocketed into headlines 
across the Nation in the summer and autumn 
of 1963, when Otepka revealed to the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee that Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Harlan Cleveland was 
trying to worm Alger Hiss and a number of 
other known security and loyalty risks back 
into the State Department. Otepka told the 
Senate subcommittee a lot more about the 
hanky-panky at State, too. 

Otepka was no mere cog in the wheel in 
the State Department's security setup. He 
was the top man, the ranking Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Security Office\and was in charge 
of the entire personnel security organiza- 
tion of the U.S. State Department, both in 
Washington and in American embassies and 
consulates throughout the world, 

Otepka was a hard-nosed security boss and, 
until thé advent of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, his security office of the State Depart- 
ment had been one of the most highly pro- 
fessional organizations in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was Otepka's security organiza- 
tion, for instance, which—only a short time 
before Otepka received his Pink RnR from 


viet Polish spy in Warsaw. The Communist 
Mata Hari revealed in a U.S. court that the 
Soviet espionage apparatus had forced her 
to become Scarbeck’s mistress in order to 
wean American secrets from him. 

Otepka was absolutely nonpolitical, and 
had been drafted into the State Department 
in 1953 from the Civil Service Commission 
because he was regarded in Government cir- 
cles as one of the finest, most dispassionate 
and most objective appraisers of personnel 
records in Federal career service. In the Fed- 
eral Government since 1936, Otepka has the 
ability to realize that many people may have 
at least one skeleton in their family closets, 
but never to let this by itself disqualify an 
applicant for service, recognizing that in 
some cases, one can tell a workman by his 
chips. In fact, in 1958, Otepka was given 
the State Department’s Meritorious Service 
Award for his outstanding work. 

As chief of personnel security, it was 
Otepka's duty to investigate State Depart- 
ment mistakes about hailing Castro as a 
Robin Hood and letting Fidel establish a 
Communist bastions and a staging area for 
communizing all of Latin America, 90 miles 
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from American shores. Of course this in- 
volved investigating William Wieland, who 
had been Chief of State's Office of Middle- 
American Affairs during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and who is 8 carryover onto the 
New Frontier. Otepka did a thorough in- 
vestigation of Wieland and wrote a sizzling 
report on him, which has never been pub- 
lished; but it is known that Otepka said 
Wieland definitely should be dismissed. 

Wieland had not been fired by the ad- 
ministration; in fact, the President was 
pleased with Mr. Wieland. This was brought 
to national attention at Kennedy’s January 
24, 1962, press conference when he informed 
the Nation that he had personally cleared 
Wieland for security (making it clear that 
he had acted on Dean Rusk’s advice) and 
asserted that Wieland could perform his 
duties “without detriment to the interests of 
the United States.” 

Indeed, far from being dismissed, Wieland 
was, in fact, the senior officer (with two 
others, one of whom was reportedly J. Clay- 
ton Miller) who reportedly planned the Ken- 
nedy administration's “reorganization” of 
the State Department's security setup. Nat- 
urally, the State Department has denied 
that Wieland even had a hand in helping 
to smash State's security organization. 
Even putting aside Wieland’s hideous pro- 
Communist record, it was a case of a man 
under investigation as a loyalty and security 
risk firing his chief investigator, Otto 
Otepka. 

As soon as the State security office had 
been effectively smashed, the Foreign Serv- 
ice officer in charge, Wililam Boswell, was 
one of those transferred overseas. 

What security against loyalty and security 
risks now remains in the State Department? 
Even those few experts still in State’s security 
office are so subjected to pressures from the 
top that there is.no longer any effective se- 
curity there. Actually, the New Frontiers- 
men and the Foreign Service are still policed, 
except that they now police themselves— 
politically, but certainly not for security and 
loyalty, most observers declare. 

Self-policing of “security” is now standard 
procedure throughout much of the Federal 
Government under the Johnson administra- 
tion. This chapter on State Department se- 
curity is written only to give the public an 
idea of the situation throughout Washington 
and at our Government posts overseas. 

This self-policing of security procedures 
extends even to our supersecret Government 
agencies which handle atomic and military 
secrets, as could be seen in the autumn of 
1963, when two traitors were tabbed by the 
FBI for feeding top-secret Strategie Alr Com- 
mand (SAC) secrets to a ring of Soviet spies. 
Both men, John Butenko and Jack Conklin 
(Conklin died mysteriously in an auto crash 
before arrest) worked for International Elec- 
tric Corp. on highly secret Air Force con- 
tracts and had been cleared by the Air 
Force Office of Special Investigation, which 
explained, “It is up to the individual plant 
to determine what type of clearance is re- 
quired for an employee. The plant itself 
can give a lower clearance classification.” 

When the case broke it was discovered that 
Butenko, who held a top-secret security 
clearance, had Russian parents, a police rec- 
ord, and had been fired from the Navy in the 
middle of World War II on a medical dis- 
charge “because of constitutional traits 
which rendered him unfit for naval service.” 
Conklin, who had a secret security clearance, 
had also been strangely discharged from the 
service in the middle of World War II, had a 
police record for cruelty to his child, was a 
habitual drunk, had been married five times, 
had beaten his fourth wife, and wife No. 5 
never knew about wife No. 4. 

The New York Journal-American’s report- 
ing of the case declared; “Is the Nation’s in- 
ternal security being jeopardized by inade- 
quate screening af persons working on ‘classi- 
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fied” Government defense contracts?” The 
answer is Tes.“ 

What happened to Otto Otepka is an ex- 
cellent example of what now happens to 
anyone working for the Federal Government 
during the Johnson administration who 
raises questions about loyalty or security, 
or who knows too much. 

During Otepka’s decade of service as a 
State Department top security official, he had 
appraised the file of every State Department 
employee. Otepka was a highly competent 
professional security agent, as seen by his 
sleuthing and breaking of the Irving Scar- 
beck case. In some cases Otepka refused, 
after careful and impartial investigation, to 
clear State Department employees, among 
them Assistant Secretary of State Harlan 
Cleveland. 

Otepka obviously was a danger to the ad- 
ministration, because of his detailed knowl- 
edge and prodigious memory of the pro- 
Communist records and activities of New 
Frontier appointees, as well as other ap- 
pointees’ defects“ in character. So Otepka 
was to be ditched, along with the 23 other 
State security officers. However, such a howl 
was raised in Congress, that Otepka was re- 
tained, but the New Frontiersmen officially 
abolished his job and he was demoted to the 
relatively minor job of evaluating security 
files. A concerted effort was then made to 
get rid of Otepka, and finally, when he had 
adamantly refused to resign, State Depart- 
ment VIP’s tried to shunt him off to the Na- 
tional War College in May 1962. He refused 
to go, recognizing the move as another step 
in the plan to get rid of him. 

In October 1962, the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee held hearings to in- 
vestigate William Wicland, and subpenaed 
Otto Otepka for testimony; and what Otepka 
told the Senators blew the whistle on Wie- 
land. Otepka also told the Senators that in 
the adverse report he had written on Wie- 
land after his investigation, he had specified 
and documented “serious questions of the 
man's integrity,” and had urged that Wie- 
land's case “should be reviewed and adjudi- 
cated under the Foreign Service regulations 
of the Department of the State.“ 

Early in 1963, as part of the Senate sub- 
committee's continuing interest in Wieland 
and in other controversial State Department 
security cases, the subcommittee scheduled 
hearings to delve into additional State De- 
partment cases. Otepka was subpenaed to 
testify in secret session. 

Otepka testified for 6 days—and what he 
told the Senators nearly blew the ceiling 
out of the hearing room, with what one Sen- 
ator on the subcommittee termed “political 
dynamite.” 

One Senate aid, emerging bug-eyed from 
the hearing room, grimly told the author: 
“The number of security risks whom Otepka 
turned down—only to have them ‘cleared’ 
by the top brass of the State Department—is 
‘greater than anyone in the Nation has 
re ” 

It has been made public that Otepka de- 
clared the State Department to be riddled 
with men of onable security back- 
grounds, many of them in the high echelons 
of the Department. 

It is known that Otepka named Walt “The- 
Soviets-Are-Mellowing” Rostow (who sets all 
policy for the State Department and has set 
the pattern for the whole “Soviets-are-mel- 
lowing” throughout the administra- 
tion); Harlan Cleveland; and William Wie- 
land as being among the men whose back- 
grounds he considered “questionable.” 

Then the Senators called to these secret 
hearings several State Department officials 
to testify about the same cases which Otepka 
had discussed. These officials swore that the 
facts were absolutely opposite to what Otepka 
had described, and furthermore, they said, 
Otepka had never even brought these ques- 
tionable cases to their attention. 
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The Senators recalled Otepka and ordered 
him, under oath, to document his previous 
testimony about the questionable security 
cases. 

Otepka produced State Department mem- 
orandums and papers from State Department 
files, in what one Senator described as “iron- 
clad documentation” of every word Otepka 
had previously uttered about the security 
cases involved, and in documented refuta- 
tion of what the State Department officials 
had sworn about these same cases. 

Furthermore, Otepka also proved that the 
State officials had lied under oath when they 
testified that they knew nothing about the 
cases and that Otepka had never brought the 
cases to their attention. Otepka produced 
papers about the cases, initialed and noted 
in reply to Otepka's bringing the cases to 
their attention—by the very same State De- 
partment officials who had sworn they knew 
nothing about them. 

The personal cost to himself of Otepka's 
testimony can never be fully realized by the 
American public. After he gave his first 
testimony, and word of it reached the White 
House, Otepka was given the full treatment 
with ruthless efficiency, reportedly at the 
personal order of Bobby Kennedy. 

On June 27, 1963, Otepka was called into 
the office of John J. Reilly, State’s chief se- 
curity officer, and a personal friend of Bobby 
Kennedy. Reilly told Otepka that his duties 
were being taken away from him. His new 
assignment was to update a handbook on 
security. As the two men walked back to 
Otepka's Office, six security officers joined 
them, entered Otepka's office, selzed all his 
records, the contents of his 14 safes, and 
started making arrangements to change the 
combinations. Otepka went out to keep a 
luncheon appointment, and when he re- 
turned, he found that he was barred from 
his office and given a cubbyhole in which to 
update his handbook. His secretary was 
taken away from him and he was to be 
allowed secretarial help only with the per- 
mission of Reilly. 

His cubbyhole was bugged:“ his telephone 
was tapped and then taken away from him; 
the trash from his wastebasket and “burn 
bag” was collected and searched surrepti- 
tiously by Reilly, who had the little burn 
bag (which is used to destroy classified waste 
material) marked with a red X and brought 
to the State Department mailroom, where 
he sneaked it into his briefcase. Junior 
G-man Reilly then laboriously pasted to- 
gether scraps of Otepka's torn papers, peered 
at reams of wornout typewriter ribbons, and 
devoted hours of the taxpayers’ time and 
money to “git” Otepka. Otepka faced Reilly 
and asked him for an explanation of the 
whole thing, but Reilly refused to explain. 
Finally Bobby Kennedy dispatched FBI in- 
vestigators to interrogate Otepka for hours 
on end. 

But bravely Otepka struggled on. He re- 
fused to resign. He forced the security risks 
to fire the security officer, 

The Senate subcommittee hearings were 
getting so hot, that Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk conferred personally and privately with 
President Kennedy about strategy in the 
matter of purging the patriot who had strug- 
gled to keep security risks out of the State 
De; t. The decision was reached. On 
August 15, Abba Schwartz, the State Depart- 
ment’s Administrator of Security—a political 
appointee who has had some experience in 
immigration cases, but who does not have a 
single day’s training in security procedures 
or regulations—issued an order forbidding 
State Department employees to appear before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
or to have anything to do with the Senate 
subcommittee personnel. Reilly also gave 
the same order to his own personnel. The 
move was lashed in Congress as “an outrag- 
eous interference with the right of Congress 
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to investigate, and an interference with the 
Tight of free speech.“ 

On September 23, 1963, as soon as the 
Senate was sewed up to approve the testban 
treaty, the State Department held charges 
of “misconduct” against Otepka for alleg- 
ediy improperly turning over State Depart- 
ment documents to J. G. Sourwine, chief 
counsel of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. Otepka was given 10 days to 
answer the charges, procured a 10-day exten- 
slon, and was scheduled to be suspended 
Without pay. Since the State Department 
could not charge Otepka with falsifying testi- 
mony before the Senate subcommittee—be- 
Cause he himself had refuted the perjured 
testimony of State Department officials—they 
charged him with “misconduct” in giving 
documents to Sourwine. 

The fact is, however, that Otto Otepka 
had responded to the subpena of a duly 
constituted subcommittee of the U.S. 
Senate to substantiate charges he had 
Made against alleged security risks in the 
State Department—in answering Senators’ 
Specific questions—by producing documented 
evidence carrying notes and initials of the 
Selfsame State Department officials who had 
Sworn they had never laid eyes on the docu- 
ments. Otepka's act of refuting, chapter 
and verse, with documented evidence—under 
Subpena of a Senate subcommitee—the 
Perjury of the New Frontiersmen about secu- 
rity cases was alleged by the New Frontiers- 
men to be a violation of security. 

The State Department, caught dead to 
Tights in the act of lying to a Senate sub- 
Committee, based its flimsy charges against 
Otepka on the basis that he violated a 1948 
Executive order issued by Harry Truman— 
to bar congressional probes into the case of 
Convicted Communist William Remington 
And into the Alger Hiss case—which says 
that files on Government employees are not 
to be given to Members of Congress, except 
through the President. 

However, that same year, 1948, Congress 
Passed a law, title V. section 52 of the United 
States Code, which reads: 

“The rights of persons employed in the 
Civil service of the United States to 
furnish information to either House of Con- 
gress or to any committee or member there- 
Of, shall not be denied or interfered with.” 

Furthermore, in 1958 a concurrent resolu- 
tion was passed by both Houses of Congress 
which reads: 

“Any person in Government service should 
Put loyalty to highest moral principles and 
country above loyalty to persons, party or 
Government department.” 

Otepka cited the United States Code stat- 
ute in his October 14 rebuttal of the 
Charges against him, and furthermore he 
denied that he had ever furnished classified 
documents or other restricted information 
to any unauthorized person. Moreover, 
Otepka cited a Senate report as proof that 
Dean Rusk himself had shown classified 
loyalty documents to a Senator. b 

In the meantime, the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, enraged by the total 
lack of cooperation and the gag order of 
the State Department, had been trying since 
early July to get Dean Rusk to testify about 
the case in secret session. Rusk had fitst 
Pleaded that he was too busy about negotia- 
tions with Russia; then the Senators forced 
him into making several appointments to 
testify, all of which he broke. Finally, on 
October 2, the entire bipartisan Senate 
Judiciary Committee took the unprece- 
dented step of dispatching a U.S. Senator 
to deliver a document by hand—a 10-page 
bill of particulars and statement of charges 
to Dean Rusk, who was having secret con- 
ferences in New York with Soviet officials. 
The committee dispatched Senator THOMAS 
J. Dopp, vice chairman of Its Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, with the document 
and a covering letter signed by Senator 
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James O. EasSTLanp, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The sizzling document charged the State 
Department with covering up laxity in State 
Department security operations; it charged 
perjury by the State Department officials who 
had testified in opposition to Otepka's docu- 
mented evidence; and it demanded that Dean 
Rusk produce witnesses, including himself, to 
testify about the questionable. security 
procedures and cases in the State Depart- 
ment. 

At a press conference, President Kennedy 


was questioned by a reporter about the State 


Department gag order, about the whole 
Otepka scandal in which Otepka had named 
William Arthur Wieland, Walter W. Rostow, 
and many others, Kennedy completely 
evaded answering the questions about Ros- 
tow and Wieland and many others, and 
simply said that Rusk would appear before 
the Senators and clear up all those little difi- 
culties, 

The Senators finally got Rusk into the 
testimony chair and grilled him for hours in 
secret session. Unless Rusk performed some 
magicians’ tricks, he must have had some 
pretty uncomfortable hours trying to answer 
the Senators’ charges. At this writing 
Rusk’s testimony has not been released, but 
not a few Americans are looking forward 
with interest to seeing it. 

On October 3, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat revealed that it was beginning to appear 
that there is even more behind the effort to 
oust Otto Otepka than was first suspected”: 

“Suspicion is strong in Washington that 
the plot against him goes even beyond the 
State Department—that the character mov- 
ing in on Otepka is a more powerful figure 
in our Government than the Secretary of 
State—none other than the President's 
brother, Attorney General Bobby Kennedy. 

“What's it all about? 

“It’s more because Mr. Otepka is a career 
man in Government service of unquestioned 
loyalty who thinks Congress is entitled to 
know what's going on, who wants real se- 
curity measures carried out. In other 
words, Mr. Otepka has been a hard-line, 
anti-Communist State Department official— 
just like Miss Frances Knight, Director of 
the Passport Office, who has been in con- 


stant hot water with her superiors for the 


same reason. 

“With Bobby Kennedy trying to move in 
Kennedy people to run things the adminis- 
tration way, Mr. Otepka drew the line at 
some characters he considered dubious. 

“The flimsy charges about what he told 
the subcommittee are reported incidental 
to getting rid of the State Department se- 
curity official who guarded the door.” 

Not incidentally, the three-ring-circus 
Valachi hearings were stage- by 
Bobby Kennedy at precisely the same time 
as the Otepka case broke into October’s 
headlines. The Otepka case, of course, is of 
enormous significance to the future well- 
being of our national security; whereas, ac- 
cording to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover (and 
as corroborated by Hoover's opposite num- 
ber in the Canadian Government), every 
word uttered by Valachi has been known for 
years by U.S. law enforcement officers. Many 
observers asserted flatly that staging the Va- 
lachi hearings at that precise moment was 
an attempt by the Kennedy administration 
to distract public attention from the security 
risks scattered throughout the Kennedy ad- 
ministration—as then being enunciated by 
Otto Otepka. f 

On November 5, Otepka received his dis- 
missal notice from the State Department. 
Senators immediately rose to Otepka’s de- 
tense. Senator Strom THURMOND declared 
that Otepka was “railroaded with methods 
characteristic of a police state. Otepka 
should be reinstated, exonerated, and com- 
mended for his courage. The dismissal 
points to the pressing need for a full investi- 
gation of the State Department.” 
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TuHurRMOND denounced Otepka's dismissal 
as “a clear-cut case of retaliation against a 
Government witness for cooperating with a 
Senate committee.” He declared that the 
State Department action is “an offense 
against the Congress,” which may consti- 
tute contempt of the Senate, which is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment.” 

THurMoOND declared that the “American 
public, newspapers, and private citizens have 
joined in demanding that the State Depart- 
ment, this bureaucratic nightmare, be 
cleaned out * * the State Department is 
in bad need of a purge.” 

The Senator further declared, “It now ap- 
pears that a purge of personnel is being at- 
tempted. Unfortunately, it is the very 
opposite of what the critics of the State 
Department have in mind, for it is, in effect, 
an attempted purge of patriots. * * * The 
State Department's attempted purge of 
patriots must not be tolerated, and this very 
attempt is further evidence that a thorough 
investigation of the State Department is in 
order.“ 


The Charleston News and Courier pointed 
to the fact that the possibility of disloyalty 
in high echelons of the State Department Is 
hardly to be written off: “In view of the fact 
that persons of proven disloyalty have held 
high posts in the State Department in years 
past, the subcommittee has a duty to dig 
deeply.” 

A sample of what one newspaper described 
as a case which demonstrates honor as it 
now exists on the New Frontier” came to 
light in November. Three of the State De- 
partment officials whom the subcommittee 
had summoned to discuss Otepka’s previous 
testimony and his whole case were: Elmer 
Hill, Chief of State’s Technical Services Divi- 
sion; John Reilly, Otepka’s boss, Deputy As- 
sistant of State for Security, who 
is a personal friend of Bobby Kennedy, placed 
over Otepka when the New Frontier made its 
debut, and the man who set up the bugging 
of Otepka’s cubbyhole, the tapping of 
Otepka’s telephone, and the months-long 
harassment of Otepka—all reportedly at the 
personal order of Bobby Kennedy; and David 
Belisle, Reilly's special assistant. 

The Senators asked the three men whether 
or not they knew anything at all about the 
bugging and telephone tapping. All three 
men swore under oath that they knew 
nothing about it. But in November, when 
the subcommittee’s investigators informed 
the Senators that they had ironclad evidence 
that the bugging and tapping had been done, 
and that Hill and Reilly had actually set it 
up, Senator Tomas Dodd charged Hill and 
Reilly with perjury. Quick as a wink, all 
three men hastily dispatched letters of clar- 
ification to the subcommittee. Hill and 
Reilly admitted that they had not told the 
whole story under oath, and had, in fact, 
been the men who bugged and tapped 
Otepka'’s cubbyhole. On November 17 
Reilly and Hill resigned from the State De- 
partment. Belisle pleaded that he had no 
firsthand knowledge of the shenanigans, but 
admitted that he knew about them, and 
that he had been out of the country when 
they took place. At this writing, Belisle is 


still ensconced in the State Department, and 


Bobby Kennedy has not yet given his friend 
Reilly a new job on the New Frontier. 

At this writing, the Otepka affair bodes to 
be one of the bitterest clashes between the 
State Department and the Senate in Amer- 
ican history, and M. Stanton Evans, editor 
of the Indianapolis News, has written an ex- 
cellent prognosis of the case: 

“The episode as a whole presents a rather 
unhappy picture of operating procedure in 
Foggy Bottom. We have, in order: 

“1. State Department Official William 
Wieland covering up the true nature of Fidel 
Castro’s 26 July Movement, helping steer 
the United States into diplomatic catastro- 
phe in Cuba. 
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“2. State Department higher-ups covering 

up for Wieland, overriding sensible security 
to do 80. 

“3. State Department denial of the true 
facts of the security situation, in order to 
cover up for their previous coverup of 
Wieland, Š 
“4. State Department reprisals against a 
man courageous enough to tell the truth 
about security procedures, in order to cover 
up for their general coverup in the security 
picture as a whole. 

“In an interview with Williard Edwards of 
the Chicago Tribune, Otepka commented 
concerning coverup No. 3: “This put their 
testimony in conflict with mine and with my 
official knowledge. Their testimony was un- 
true. Since they had used the subcommittee 
forum to make their statements, I felt en- 
titled to rebut their statements and present 
the true facts. Im charged with viola- 
tion of orders when all I did was defend 


“Considering the Department's overall 
record in this field, it seems unlikely its 
campaign against Otepka is inspired by zeal 
for security. The Kennedy officials are ob- 


Security Subcommittee means to assert the 
rightful preorgatives of the lawmaking 
branch, and it is to be hoped the result will 
puncture the hubris of the foreign policy 
bureaucracy. 

“There are yet other ramifications of the 
Otepka case, embracing Assistant Secretary 
of State Harlan Cleveland. According to 
testimony before the subcommittee, Cleve- 
land has been g people of dubious 
security status into the State Department. 
Simultaneously, evidence has accumulated 
suggesting a sustained effort to dismantle 
the security office of the Department—a 
move described by former Security Chief 
John W. Hanes as either ‘incompetence or a 
deliberate attempt to render the State De- 
partment’s security section ineffective.” It 
was Otepka’s difference with the New 
Frontier on these matters that allegedly 
brought on the vendetta against him. The 
subcommittee has also been examining this 
aspect of the controversy.” 

The lesson of the Otepka case is plain. The 
State Department security against penetra- 
tion by Communists and against other se- 
curity risks has been smashed and exists, ef- 
fectively no longer. 

And the man most knowledgeable on the 
subject, the man who struggled hardest and 
the most bravely to keep security in the State 
Department, is a man hunted, then de- 
stroyed, by the security risks themselves. 

Why? Because he did a good job, and be- 
cause he answered the subpena of a duly 
constituted committee of the Senate and told 
what is going on in the State Department, 
revealing that the men around the President 
use strange means to get their strange friends 
into the State Department over the violent 
objections of men like Otto Otepka. 

Another man ditched by the administra- 
tion's effective smashing of security in the 
State Department is Elmer Hipsley, who had 
been in charge of worldwide physical security 
in State's Office of Security, as Otepka had 
been in charge of worldwide personnel se- 
curity. 

Hipsley had been responsible for the safe- 
keeping of such vital items as secret docu- 
ments, secret codes, and safes in U.S. embas- 
sies around the world. He was responsible 
for the personal safety of the of 
State wherever the Secretary traveled; and 
for the protection of all foreign officials visit- 
ing the United States. 

Hipsley, big, red-haired and a tough ex- 

was—like Otepka and others— 
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nonpolitical, In fact, he had entered State 
from the Secret Service. He is personally a 
quiet, though a fabulous, man. the 
course of his work Hipsley has met the lead- 
ers of communism personally, and he under- 
stands and detests communism. 

Hipsley was the Secret Service agent alone 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt when he died in 
Warm Springs, Ga., in 1945. Hipsley stood 
behind F.D.R. at Yalta, and knows firsthand 
what transpired at that disastrous confer- 
ence, Hipsley was with President Harry 
Truman at Potsdam, and is believed to have 
handed Truman the message of the first 
atomic bomb explosion at Hiroshima. 

Hipsley is respected by international se- 
curity men ranging from Scotland Yard to 
Moscow and the Sûreté. In his work he has 
known many of the world’s Communist lead- 
ers, including Stalin—who did a good deal 
of talking with F.D.R. at both Yalta and 
Teheran. 

Although every patriotic American detests 
Khrushchev and the Communist slave sys- 
tem, many Americans were genuinely con- 
cerned about the possibility of war or similar 
disaster should harm befall the Soviet boss 
when he made his first unprecedented visit 
to this Nation In September 1959, and 
covered 6,000 miles from east coast to west 
and back. Elmer Hipsley was in complete 
charge of Khrushchev’s safety from the time 
his plane set down at Andrews Air Force 
Base until his departure and, as Aemricans 
will recall, Nikita arrived, saw Eisenhower, 
and departed without an incident. 

Security arrangements for a trip of this 
Kind take not only highly professional skill 
but also most detailed planning, involving 
split-second timing. The problem was con- 
plicated by the fact that we have no national 
police force in the European sense of the 
word. While Hipsley had the support of the 
Secret Service, FBI, CIA, and other Federal 
agencies, he was largely dependent upon his 
own arrangements with local police forces, 
whether Khrushchev was traveling slowly 
through crowded cities or eating lunch in 
the middle of an Iowa wheat field. 

Khrushchev, receiving hostile treatment 
from American crowds and protesting 
pickets, tried to gain sympathy by making 
a play involving security. Khrushchev com- 
plained that he was not being permitted to 
go to Disneyland, on the outskirts of sprawl- 
ing Los Angeles, although it was his own 
security chief, General Zaharov, who had 
made that decision. After that play fizzled, 
Khrushchey claimed our security was so 
tight that he was not able to meet Ameri- 
cans freely. As he traveled north toward 
San Francisco, photographs showed Khrush- 
chev visiting with some children at the San- 
ta Barbara station platform where his train 
stopped. The Washington Daily News (a 
Scripps-Howard paper) printed this picture 
and captioned it, “Khrushchev after the Re- 
laxation of Security." In the photo, stand- 
ing with his arms almost circling Khrush- 
chey, was the omni-present Hipsley. 
Incidentally, the crowd in San Francisco 
belied press reports by being as hostile as 
crowds elsewhere. 7 

Elmer Hipsley's finest protective job, how- 
ever, was in connection with Khrushchev’s 
historic visit to New York, along with all 
the satellite stooges from Europe and even 
Cuba, for the opening of the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1961. 

Few in Washington thought that so many 
Communist masters of mass murder and 
bloody oppression could escape from New 
York unscathed or without some incident. 
There was Nasser of Egypt in an area of 
strong Jewish concentration. There was a 
racial minority in New York (and a large 
one throughout the Nation) from every satel- 
lite nation which has been raped and sub- 
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Jugated. There were, for example, Baltic 
and Polish peoples whose whole families had 
been executed or who were still in slave- 
labor camps, With luck, it was said in Wash- 
ington, Red leaders might leave the United 
States alive, but without incident? Impos- 
sible. 

“New York’s finest’—her police force 
received well-deserved credit for the fact 
that nothing happened. (Actually, so many 
New York police were assigned to guard 
Khrushehev on his first visit to New York 
that the city later sent a bill to the U.N. for 
$1 million in an attempt to recoup for the 
taxpayers’ money they had expended. The 
UN. never paid. By statute, the State De- 
Ppartment—and that meant Elmer Hispley— 
was in charge of the safety of all these visi- 
tors when they were away from the U.N. 
building itself. 

In a control room in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
although it was never revealed, sat Hispley 
with a top New York police official. An 
around-the-clock agent was assigned to every 
foreign visitor. When one of the visitors 
prepared to leave his quarters or office for 
another location, Hipsley’s agent reported. 
So close was the coordination that sometimes 
the New York police officer and sometimes 
Hipsley himself cut in on the radio bands 
and set up police protection along the route 
of travel. When Castro, faking an incident, 
moved from midtown to a Harlem hotel, it 
was Hipsley who accompanied him on his 
midnight shift. When it was all over, and 
Khrushchev left, one of his last acts was 
to give Hipsley grudging thanks for his 
protection. 

As for Castro, Hipsley had protected him 
on his first trip to the United States, too. 
When Fidel's security guards fell asleep, 
Castro slipped out onto the women-laden 
Washington streets to try his luck. It was 
Hipsley who saw to it that police cars dis- 
creetly trailed him—something unknown to 
the Cuban dictator to this day. 

To Hipsley flowed police and other security 
agency reports of all kinds, including those 
about would-be killers moving in from 
Miami to get Castro, or of a man slipping 
in from Mexico to kill Khrushchey. And 
Hipsley's orders were to prevent that man 
from getting to his target—to take him “out 
of play.” In addition, so-called “nut” re- 
ports run into thousands during such visits, 
since the mentally disturbed often react 
violently to certain visitors receiving top 
billing in the news. It has been Hipsley's 
job to separate the nut reports from genuine 
threats when the cards are down—a business 
he has spent a lifetime learning. 

Some might ask, “Why stop assassins from 
killing Castro, or Khrushchev, or other world 
Communist leaders?” There is probably no 
one who knows and detests communism 
more than does Elmer Hipsley. But he is a 
“pro” at his job—and the United States can- 
not afford the game of having its official 
guests either assassinated or molested. 

Fer a professional job well done, one 
might expect a decoration of Hipsley. No. 
He was given a pink slip, too, just like 
Otepka’s. Then, when the fear cf investiga- 
tion and consequences developed, the group 
at State headed by J. Clayton Miller, the IPR 
man whom President Kennedy publicly 
“cleared” at Dean Rusk's request, officially 
minus Wieland, naturally, since Wieland 
was not officially involved—even though he 
sat in the same office—put through the reor- 
ganization plans for the Office of Security. 
Hipsley was taken from a worldwide anti- 
Communist operation to a small domestic 
operation with 20 men under him. Later he 
was sent to Switzerland, no less, as security 
officer. This was a long, long way from effec- 
tive control of anything resembling world- 
wide physical security for the State Depart- 
ment. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Law 
Day took on unusual significance in Isa- 
bella County, Mich., this year when mem- 
bers of the county bar association joined 
Members of the county board of super- 
visors in the dedication of a new circuit 
courtroom and law library in the court- 
house at Mount Pleasant. Furthermore, 
this year marks the centennial of Isa- 
bella County, giving occasion for a re- 
view of the history of the court and the 
bar of the county. 

As a part of the ceremonies, Mr. 
Walter W. Russell was given an award 
as outstanding citizen of the centennial 
year. The presentation was made by 
Mr. Edward N. Lynch. A certificate was 
Presented to Virgil W. McClintic by Mr. 
Byron Gallagher designating him dean 
of the bar. The chairman of the pro- 
gram was Mr. Gerald J. Cotter, president 
of the Isabella County Bar Association. 

The highlight of the program was an 
address by the Honorable John C. 
Schaeffer, prominent Michigan jurist 
and former judge of the Gladwin 
County, Mich., Circuit Court. His topic 
Was “Liberty Under Law,” and I present 
it for the Recorp because I feel it is a 
Splendid address: = 
ADDRESS OF Hon. JUDGE JOHN C. SCHAEFFER AT 

THE Law Day PROGRAM, ISABELLA COUNTY 

COURTHOUSE, MOUNT PLEASANT, MICH. 

May 1, 1964 

Mr. Chairman, members of the bar, mem- 
bers of the board of supervisors, and ladies 
and gentlemen, it is indeed a great pleasure 
for me to meet with and renew the ac- 
quaintance I had with the members of the 
Isabella County Bar in years gone by. My 
fondest recollections are of their appear- 
ances before my court and those recollec- 
tions are of lawyers who prepared their cases 
and tried them well. I think the same thing 
may be said generally of lawyers outside of 
metropolitan areas, There is certainly a 
great difference, and I think that the lawyers 
I speak of now, such as you people, are just 
Plain better lawyers. If I was not of that 
Opinion when I started in on this judge- 
ship business, after a few years of serving as 
visiting judge in the metropolitan areas you 
come to believe the statement that I have 
made. 

Also, I want to congratulate the board of 
Supervisors as well as the bar upon refur- 
bishing your courtroom and law library, as 
I am sure that they are entitled to a great 
deal of credit for what has been done in this 
refurbishing job. 

Now to get back more to the topic of law 
today in this country. The efforts of the 
colored race for equality under the law dur- 
ing the past couple of years in our country 
has brought into prominence. more discus- 
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sion, not only of the guarantees of freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, religious worship, 
and equal protection under law, but the De- 
claration of Independence, the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, than has taken place 
in the 50 years that preceded it and, as a re- 
sult thereof, more discussion of the duties 
of our citizens in attempting to maintain or 
deny such efforts, It has occurred to me that 
a few minutes discussion of liberty under 
law, which goes along with Law Day, would 
not be amiss on this occasion. 

As one justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
has recently said, and I will quote, “We all 
assume that we know what liberty means. 
We think we understand clearly the differ- 
ence between liberty and totalitarianism. 
Yet, however hard one tries, those everyday 
words, liberty and freedom, prove hopelessly 
elusive when we try to capture their mean- 
ing on paper. The plain fact is that at least 
in our Nation, there is no simple, commonly 
accepted, ready-made definition of freedom. 
It is the very spirit of this liberty we have 
such difficulty in defining that each of us 
is free to disagree with one another as to 
what we mean. When we lose this freedom 
to disagree we lose the essence of our lib- 
erty.” 

Certainly our democracy is based on lib- 
erty or freedom of the individual, freedom 
of religious bellef, conscience, of h, of 
individual action. But, and the but“ is 
the core and sinew of the great strength of a 
free society. In the liberty or freedom of the 
individual it is very necessary to preserve 
the same rights of others. The liberty and 
freedom we enjoy has been termed by some 
writers as “ordered liberty.” Obviously, the 
words themselves contain an internal con- 
tradiction. Order on the one hand suggests 
restraint, liberty on the other hand suggests 
license, and the enigma is fused into one 
idea. These seemingly contradictory ele- 
ments indeed constitute the Ideal of a free 
and open society governed with the consent 
of the governed, therg being a majority and 
a minority on almost any question. Yet we 
can still Hve and work together effectively, 
each the rights and responsibil- 
ities of the other, and our Government's pri- 
mary role is to secure equal and exact justice 
for all men regardless of race or creed. 

Now to get a clearer concept of liberty 
under law or ordered liberty, whichever term 
you prefer, Justice Holmes pointed out more 
than 40 years ago that there is no freedom 
more sacred to us than the freedom of speech 
guaranteed by the Constitution. It gives 
every man the right to say what he pleases 
without fear of censorship or punishment 
for new or unpopular ideas. But this free- 
dom of speech, he continues, does not mean 
that a man has the right to start a stampede 
in a crowded theater by yelling fire when, 
in fact, there is no fire. - 

As another example, under our Constitu- 
tion it is basic that a man has the right to 
own private property and to use it pretty 
much as he pleases. This does not mean 
that the man who owns a very fine new car— 
it is duly licensed, and he himself as the 
driver is dully licensed by the State to drive 
the car—it does not mean that he may drive 
over his neighbor's lawn because it is the 
shortest way for him to get home. 

Freedom of the press is another example, 
the freedom to print and publish without 
censorship. This does not give anyone the 
right to maliciously print that you are a 


Communist or a criminal. when he knows 
it is not true. Even the stanchest propo- 
nents of freedom of the press agree that it 
is proper for the Government to provide 
you with some recourse against the pub- 
Usher. 

The fact that liberty does not permit us to 
do everything we might conceivably like to 
do or are physically able to do does not 
mean that we live in a society of fair- 
weather freedoms or that we preach one 
thing in our Constitution and practice an- 
other in our courts. Liberty does not mean 
the complete absence of all restraints and 
responsibilities. For liberty so defined 
would lead only to chaos, anarchy, and dis- 
aster. The essential ingredient which gives 
Americans the liberty to think and act and 
speak and print freely, but which also stops 
us short of chaos, is the ordered half—the 
ordered liberty. It is the very presence of 
order which guarantees liberty, and without 
order there can be no liberty, That also is 
what we mean by liberty under law. 

These restraints which are the essence of 
order include not only those against the 
greater crimes such as murder or treason, 
but equally those laws, minor though they 
may be, which regulate speed on highways, 
or even the regulations of stoplights and 
stop streets and parking in our cities, Even 
such seemingly trivial laws may be absolute- 
ly vital to the protection of our great con- 
stitutional liberties as speech, press, religion, 
and property. As was pointed out by one of 
our Supreme Court Justices, how safe would 
the public speakers be if there were no laws 

assault and battery? How long 
would the press of the unpopular printer 
last if the law did not forbid the breaking 
and entering of his shop, and without laws 
against arson and robbery.how much would 
any man's private property be worth? 

I have sometimes thought some of our 
State courts have at times forgotten or over- 
looked the necessity of restraints for indi- 
vidual action where unquestionably the pub- 
lic good requires it. I have reference now 
to the search and seizure provisions as they 
relate to habit-forming drugs and the car- 
riers of dangerous weapons. I think there 
isn't anything as an occupation any more 
insidious, any more depraved, or any more 
harmful to the teenagers of our land than 
the men who go around peddling dope to 
these youngsters, willing as they are to try 
an We may laugh about the 
Beatles and the making such a 
fuss about them, but this in a few months 
blows over. We read in the papers not long 
ago that students at a Michigan college went 
out and had a beer party when they were un- 
der age, but they will get over that. But 
the youngsters that get stuck with this 
narcotic addition don’t get over it that easily. 

A week or so ago, on the opening of the 
World's Fair, when they threatened to block 
highways leading into the fair, we heard a 
great outcry about the rights of the public 
that were being taken away from us. Now 
it seems to me that it is high time that some 
of our courts recognize the rights of the 
public that might be taken away from them. 
Now, of course, this is my own personal opin- 
ion, gentlemen. This was put in our Con- 
stitution by a vote of the people, It wasn't 
an act of the legislature that might be 
changed the following year, but it was some- 
thing that the people themselves voted in— 
that they were willing to surrender some of 
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their constitutional rights so that protec- 
tion might be given to these youngsters who 
are the victims of drug peddlers, Don't 
think that this is Just something that hap- 
pens in the big cities. As long ago as be- 
fore I left the city we had those fellows up 
around Houghton Lake in the summertime 
peddling their wares, and it is something I 
think we should give great concern to. But, 
as I say, that is only my own personal opin- 
jion—the opinion of a retired and sometimes 
very tired old judge. 

While I am expressing personal opinions, 
may I point out that in the present civil 
rights movement they are having infringe- 
ment on the constitutional rights of others 
on both sides. We read of the dynamiting 
of Negro churches, the shooting of leaders 
or spokesmen on both sides, the stalling of 
automobiles on highways, or the halting of 
subway trains. These are not the proper 
Ways in a democracy to obtain civil rights 
laws or to prevent their enactment. 

It may well be asked, what about bad 
laws? I think no one knows better than a 
judge that not every law is a wise law. It is 
the essence of a free and responsible society 
that we are always free to criticize those laws 
that we think are unwise or unnecessary. 
As citizens we can work to the best of our 
ability to have them ch or repealed. 
This is a vital part of our civic responsibility, 
and we have only ourselves to blame if our 
legislators enact unwise laws and we let them 
go unchallenged. But this does not mean 
that we have a right to flaunt or evade the 
law or to violate other peoples’ constitutional 
rights simply because we do not like this or 
that law. There are proper channels through 
which to protest those laws we wish to 
change, and if we start disobeying or pro- 
testing a law outside those channels we have 
abandoned the basic principle of ordered 
liberty. 

It has been truly sald that liberty is a 
precious and a delicate commodity and is 
always in danger. With the growing com- 
Plexity of our society and the expanding 
influence of government in all phases of our 
lives, the opportunities for collision between 
official power and individual rights are con- 
stantly increasing. It is to the lawyers of 
our country that the people must turn more 
and more, and the lawyers must be ever 
vigilant of those collision points, to guard 
against infringement of individual liberties 
while at the same time maintaining the order 
our system requires and on which the rule 
of law must rest. For our entire country is 
dependent on the lawyers for the preserva- 
tion of our liberty under law. And may God 
grant that, during our lives and the lives of 
our children unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations and forever, there may never be 
raised against the skies of this Republic the 
white flag of cowardice, or the red flag of 
blood and anger and communism, or the 
yellow flag which might aptly symbolize 
racial hatred; but that liberty shall always 
be found here and this shall be the greatest 
country for its growth. 

I thank you very kindly. 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
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JOHNSON Makes Too Many CLants 
(By Ray McHugh) 

Wasnincton.—President Johnson's almost 
daily claims of new achievements in economy 
and government are beginning to worry men 
in both parties and business and labor 
interests. 

Republicans grumble privately that the 
President has “promised something to every- 
one“ but has timed various programs so that 
their weaknesses will not become apparent 
before the Noyember election. 

Even in international affairs, they charge, 
Mr. Johnson is gambling that he can post- 
pone or avoid any serious crisis until after 
November 3. 

Republicans have hammered hard for 
clarification of the U.S, position in the South 
Vietnamese war. Many claim, with expert 
military backing, that the situation is con- 
ting to deteriorate and that only massive 
U.S. assistance or intervention can stop the 
Communist Vietcong. 

They admit, however, that President John- 
son may be able to postpone this poten- 
tially unpopular decision with his buildup 
of aid and reinforcement of U.S. military 
advisory forces. 

Democrats are concerned that the Presi- 
dent may be setting too fast a pace. 

“He is popping up with some new proposal 
or some new saving almost every day,” ssid 
one Democratic Co) . “I hope he 
can keep it up. I think he's doing a great 
job, but I'm afraid he may be promising too 
much. And these cuts are hurting some 
agencies." 

The President was applauded several times 
during his address this week before the 
usually conservative U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce convention. He said that business- 
men would realize $30 billion in profits this 
year and he claimed “record peacetime pros- 

In another address on the same day, Mr. 
Johnson’s chief economic adviser warned 
that it may be n to enact more tax 
cuts if the prosperity is to continue. Any 
move toward further tax cuts would face stiff 
congressional opposition unless an effort was 
made to retire part of the $300 billion na- 
tional debt or unless it had built-in curbs 
against inflation. 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
warned pointedly that he President does not 
have the right to tamper with wages or 
profits. 

Many of the President’s programs also 
worry men in both parties because they in- 
volve long-term commitments. Mr. Johnson 
is asking $220 million for a start on his 
Appalachia relief program, but the total cost 
has been estimated as high as $4 billion. 

The antipoverty program calls for $750 
million this year, may involve total expendi- 
tures of more than 610 billion. 

Mr. Johnson is calling for passage of a 
medical care for the aged program that will 
inyolve increased social security payments. 
The plan is attractive to many Democrats, 
particularly those from big urban areas, but 
it also involves long-term commitments. 

Walter Heller, Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, has already 
warned that current social security taxes 
may become a drag“ on the economy. Some 
Congressmen say these taxes may have to be 
increased just to meet retirement obligations, 
to say nothing of medicare. 

‘The President also has felt forced to deny 


their contract settlement last week. Rall- 
road management people are already grum- 
bling openly that the White House pressured 
them Into surrendering on key issues. 
Senator Jack Miter, Republican, of Iowa, 
reports rumors that Mr. Johnson 
rail executives tax reviews and lenient treat- 
ment by the Internal Revenue Service. 
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Some rall union officials refer to the con- 
tract as a “victory,” but their enthusiasm 
has faded since the Supreme Court upheld 
an antifeatherbedding arbitration board rul- 
ing that could cost 50,000 railroad jobs. 

The charges of politics also reach into de- 
fense industries. Wholesale closings of Navy 
shipyards are not expected until after the 
election. Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara insists that time ts required for more 
studies. Political leadeers point out that 
large blocs of votes are at stake in cities like 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

Republicans also have accused the White 
House of injecting politics into the super- 
sonic airliner program. A special GOP report 
claims the SST decision will be put off until 
November to avoid alienating any aircraft 
centers. 

One Johnson move that may bring the 
loudest outcries after election day is the tax 
cut. 

While only half of the tax cut is applicable 
to 1964 earnings, the full withholding reduc- 
tion took effect in March. This means that 
many taxpayers will find that they owe a sub- 
stantial amount in addition to withholding 
taxes when they calculate their 1964 returns. 

“But all this comes after election day,” said 
one Republican. “Lyndon Johnson so far 
has been a master politician. 

“He talks of economy, and yet he is getting 
a record budget through Congress. He boasts 
of unequaled military strength, yet he may be 
making serious cuts in our Defense Establish- 
ment. He claims to have fired up the econ- 
omy, but he is also risking inflation. He 
practices ‘downpayment government.’ 

“It's a hard combination to beat.” 


How Come? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE,HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19,1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, considerable 
attention has been directed to the serious 
economic problems of the region known 
as Appalachia. Other areas of the United 
States share these same problems, and 
some of them are in southern Indiana. 

Henry J. Taylor, writing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Saturday, May 16, 
1964, discusses one of these problems: 

How Comer? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The missing ammunition in President 
Johnson's war on Appalachian poverty is 
the administration’s continued and agoniz- 
ing failure to smack down State Department 
timidity. There's an eel under this rock 
some place and the public is entitled to know 
what it is. 

President Johnson has had absolutely first- 
class advice about at least one needless con- 
tribution to Appalachian unemployment. He 
has not acted on it. Neither did President 
Kennedy. Why? 

They got the facts from the nonpartisan 
National Coal Policy Conference, represent- 
ing not only the miners’ union but all major 
coal producers throughout Appalachia and 
the Nation as a whole—more than 30 coal- 
nying railroads, 5 electric utilities, 

makers, etc. The most im- 
. — element in the stricken area is the 
jobmaker. These diversified conference 
members are the jobmakers. 
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The conference explained to President 
Kennedy throughout his tenure of office, and 
Has continued to explain to President John- 
son, that the administration's residual oil 
Policy is a complete reversal of everything 
said and promised for the relief of unem- 
Ployment in Appalachia. 

Residual oi] is a leftover, waste product 
from petroleum refining. It is dumped here 
in enormous quantities from Saudi Arabia, 
Colombia, Venezuela, etc., at whatever prices 
any market will bear. The effect is lethal on 
jobs in the very region that our taxpayers’ 
money is supposed to rescue from a tragic 
Situation. This is not free trade. Since 
when-is dumping free trade? ~ 

As this writer recently reported, every mil- 
lion barrels of foreign waste oll dumped here 
displaces about 250,000 tons of coal. Each 
million tons displaced costs the jobs of about 
427 miners and 200 workers in transporta- 
tion industries, 

When President Kennedy took office the al- 
lowable annual import was 154 million bar- 
rels. His administration lifted it three times 
to 191.8 million barrels. The effect was felt 
not only in distressed Appalachia but in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Alabama, Arkansas, and Ken- 
tucky—but chiefly in Appalachia because 
Appalachia is largely a one-crop country: 

State Department timidness in not wanting 
to “displease” Saudi Arabia, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, etc., is a potent factor in sponsoring 
no curtailment. So is the international oil 
lobby. But no matter what the whys, the 
Johnson administration has accepted this 
job-killing Niagara. Astoundingly enough, it 
will go still further—since Mr. Johnson an- 
nounced his war on Appalachian poverty, In- 
terior Secretary Stewart L. Udall announced 
that the April 1964~April 1965 foreign waste- 
oil allowable is being increased another 23 
Million barrels. 

During the next 12 months while the tax- 
payers’ money flows into Appalachia, inrush- 
ing foreign waste oll will also flow into our 
Markets at an alltime high of 233 million 
barrels. This dumping here will cost Appa- 
lachian employment the equivalent of 5544 
million tons of coal. As a result, as Macbeth 
discovered; you can murder Banquo but you 
cannot lay his ghost. 

Fallure in most of our national affairs is 
seldom due to an absence of plans. There is 
generally an abundance of plans, like the 
Proposed employment betterments in Appala- 
Chia. The failures arise because the plans 
ure not good plans. They do not work. Suc- 
cess in these may well require Government 
Spending, but it first requires sound policies. 
They must go together. Like health and 
happiness, they are indivisible, 

Charity begins at home. It is perfectly 
preposterous to be so nervous about our 
relations with Saudi Arabia, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, etc., that we sacrifice desperately need- 
ed employment in a heartbreakingly dis- 
tressed area. 

Only 5 days before the Dallas horror, 
National Coal Policy Conference represent- 
atives spelled out this contradiction to Pres- 
ident Kennedy for the fourth time, without 
Avall. Mr. Udall is completely familiar with 
the effect in Appalachia. So are Secretary 
Of State Dean Rusk and Under Secretary 
Averell Harriman, So is Commerce Secretary 
Luther Hodges. All have been fully and 
Personally briefed. 

No one this writer can find can give a 
Coherent answer to why President Kennedy 
failed to act, and President Johnson contin- 
ues to fail to act, on the Appalachian prob- 
lem. Taxpayers and the wretched, jilted un- 
employed alike are entitled to ask: How 
come? 
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Olin Teague Performing in a National 
Key Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to request permission to in- 
sert in the Record a copy of an editorial 
from the Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald, 
which is entitled “OLIN Teacue Perform- 
ing in a National Key Role.” 

Congressman Tradu is my chairman 
on the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, on which I am privileged to 
serve; but this editorial relates to his 
impressive work on another committee— 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, on which he is ranking 
member. 

This editorial describes the exhaustive 
on-the-spot investigation, headed by 
Congressman TracGue with other desig- 
nated committee members, of the labora- 
tories and plants throughout the coun- 
try where space projects are in progress. 
The editorial points out that this thor- 
ough investigation had favorable impli- 
cations and results for the bill author- 
izing appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
which passed the House on March 25 on 
a rolicall vote of 288 yeas to 73 nays. 
During the course of the discussion of 
the bill, Chairman GEORGE P. MILLER, of 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, advised this membership 
that the strict evaluation of NASA's 
management of its resources and funds 
is the single responsibility of the NASA 
Oversight Subcommittee, which he had 
established last year for the purpose and 
which had as chairman, Congressman 
OLIN TEAGUE, of Texas. 

Chairman MILLER added: 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 5 
minutes after the full committee voted on 
H.R. 10456 [the authorization bill then be- 
fore the House], the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Teacur] called the Oversight Subcom- 
mittee to order in the hearing room to begin 
a series of investigations into problems of 
nuclear propulsion which confront NASA. 
You can see that he is losing no time at all. 


It was as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Manned Space Flight, however, 
that the extensive hearings, briefings, 
and tours of major NASA contractor fa- 
cilities contributing to the manned space 
flight program were accomplished by 
Congressman Tracue and his subcom- 
mittee members, and these activities were 
geographically described by Mr. TEAGUE 
on the House floor on March 25. 

My purpose today in inserting the edi- 
torial on Congressman TEAGUE’s activi- 
ties is to point up the fact that although 
he is chairman of the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, to which he gives a 
dedicated and highly knowledgeable 
generalship, Congressman TEAGUE is also 
giving expert and dedicated service to a 
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ized by his objective and informed ap- 
proach to the problems involved. His 
nickname, as this membership well 
knows, is “Tiger,” and it is an apt one, 
for he is a tiger for performance and 
strength in the cause of good and re- 
sponsible legislation, and his resistance 
powers to ill-advised and shortsighted 
legislation are also well known and well 
applauded and are just as tigerish. ' 
The editorial pointing out my chair- 
man’s versatile talents and accomplish- 
ments follows: 
OLIN TEAGUE 9 IN A NATIONAL KEY 
LE 


When the House Committee on space and 
aeronautics gave unanimous approval last 
week to the annual appropriation bill for 
the U.S. space program, it was a tribute in 
part to Representative OLIN TEAGUE, of the 
Sixth Texas Congressional District. TEAGUE 
bore the brunt of an exhaustive on-the-spot 
investigation of the space program by de- 
signated committee members. This required 
the members to go to all the laboratories 
and plants where space program work is in 
progress. So thorough was this investiga- 
tion under Tiger“ Tsacur’s leadership that 
the unanimous vote of Democratic and Re- 
publican members of the committee came 
with unusual speed. The Congressmen knew 
what the multibillion-dollar program in- 
volved, and they also knew by that time 
that any stretchout of the space program 
would add a billion dollars to the final cost. 
They were able to effect economics without 
harming the pace of the program. 

Of course, this was only the first step for 
the space appropriation. It must be han- 
dled on the floor of the House, then go 
through Senate committee and floor action. 
Representative Teacux will be busy the rest 
of this month directing the course of the 
bill through the House. He is confident of 
favorable action. 

The 6 weeks of travel, listening, looking, 
asking questions, and obtaining answers, took 
Tracur and his colleagues through plants 
and laboratories in Florida, Alabama, New 
York, Missouri, Louisiana, California, and 
Texas. They went on weekends, their only 
available time. One Member reported after 
the 6 weeks of inspections, “I bet we walked 
40 miles every weekend. Some of those 
plants are enormous.” “Tiger” TEAGUE was 
on every one of the walking tours despite his 
war-crippled left leg. 

The central Texas Congressman at the 
same time kept up with his voluminous work 
as chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, and with the normal workflow 
in the House. This flow, as all who pay at- 
tention know, is steady and vigorous. In ad- 
dition to all his duties in Washington, “Tiger” 
Tracun is giving such time as he can find 
to his campaign for reelection. ‘The con- 
stitutents in the Sixth District can be proud 
of their s record. They are 
supplying the Nation with one of its very 
ablest, most conscientious Congressmen. 
Their own local needs that involve Federal 
action of any kind are in the best possible 
hands because of the respect and esteem for 
Congressman Traun in the National Gov- 
ernment structure. 

At this time, and for quite a period re- 
cently, Mr. Teacur’s mail has come from all 
over the United States. Two-thirds of it, 
in fact, originates outside the Sixth District. 
But the residents of that district who write 
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to their Congressman know full well that 
their letters and problems receive the high- 
est priority in Congressman Tracue’s office. 
It is remarkable that he can do this for them 
and still work so effectively as a key leader 
in multibillion-dollar, complicated national 
efforts in space and veterans’ affairs; Men 
of Ourn Teacvur’s ability, character, and in- 
telligence are needed in the Congress of the 
United States more critically today than ever 
before in our history. The good news of 
1964—-when it comes—that OLIN Txacun has 
been reelected will be a substantial lift to 
the Nation's Government leaders at both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue in Washing- 


ton. 
` 


The National Democrat Program Is Difi- 
cult To Sell in Texas or Texans Are 
Not for Sale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
good Texas folks are not so much Demo- 
erats or Republicans as they are straight 
thinking, responsible Americans who still 
refuse to find shame in our power or 
creed. They still believe that the Ameri- 
can story of individual freedom, respon- 
sibility, and dignity is worth telling. 
Most of them are still puritanical enough 
to believe that a man and a government 
should pay its debts, and not continu- 
ously spend more than it takes in. Yes, 
Mr. Speaker, they are concerned, inde- 
pendent, freedom-loving Americans who 
want to see our country continue to pro- 
gress and grow, to stay free and strong, 
so that their children will know what 
freedom is. 

For these reasons, and more, it is grow- 
ing exceedingly more difficult for Texans 
to buy many of the socialistic features 
of the national Democrat program, even 
though our distinguished President is a 
native son and influential political leader 
of the great State of Texas. Even 
though we have much respect for our 
President and his political party, we have 
great difficulty in buying such so-called 
“must” legislation as the administration’s 
civil rights bill, war on poverty, urban re- 
newal, medicare, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and so forth. It appears that there 
is considerably more “politics” in these 
proposed programs than there is Ameri- 
can principle, more emotional publicity 
than reason, and more prejudice than 
honest, sensible production. - Many of the 
best answers to our problems lie not in 
more new Federal agencies but in less 
burdensome Government which will per- 
mit a higher rate of growth, develop- 
ment, and production. 

Because of this prevalent feeling and 
apparent majority opinion in our great 
State, I was both interested and enter- 
tained by a very excellent news article 
written about the dilemma that our fine 
Texas Democrat women found them- 
selves in during their recent meeting at 
the 1964 Democrat Women’s Campaign 
Conference in Washington, D.C. I can 
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certainly understand the tremendous 
perplexing problem they are faced with 
in attempting to sell the national Demo- 
crat program to independent, freedom- 
loving Texans, I am pleased to include 
the news column about this, as it was 
written by that very outstanding and 
capable Washington lady and news cor- 
respondent, Sarah McClendon. 
A West TEXAN IN WASHINGTON 
ONE-ACT PLAY: “WHAT IS WRONG WITH DALLAS?” 
OR “HOW TO SELL DALLAS ON THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY” 
(By Sarah McClendon) 

Place: The 1964 Democratic Women's 
Campaign Conference in Washington, D.C. 

Time: Just after Mrs. Elizabeth Carpen- 
ter’s speech on what's it like to work for 
the Johnson family. 

Setting: An afternoon roundtable dis- 
cussion group on personalities and how to 
win votes. 

Characters: 

Mrs. W. S. White, Chicago, chairman, who 
tries to keep order. 

Mrs. Byron Skelton, of Temple, wife of 
the national Democratic committeeman from 


Mrs. Joseph Ray, El Paso, wife of the presi- 
dent of Texas Western College. 

Mrs. Mike McKool, wife of the chairman 
of the Democratic Men of Dallas County, 
who is chairman of the Democratic Women 
of Dallas County. 

Mrs. Harry Hoffman, 
worker. 

Mrs. Ann Chud, Dallas, chairman of a 
Dallas Democratic women’s group, who 
moved to Dallas from up North.“ 

Judge Edith Sampson, Chicago, elected 
judge of the small claims court, Negro. 

Mrs. Edison Dick, Minois, U.S. represen- 
tative to the United Nations Social Com- 
mission and long a coworker and close friend 
of Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
UN. 

Mrs. Nolan, New York City, campaign 
worker. 

Miss Nolan, New York City, campaign 
worker, daughter of Mrs. Nolan. 

As the curtain rises, Judge Sampson is 
talking in a loud, revival-like preachment. 

“Why don't Texas people realize they are 
part of the Union?” 

Mrs. Chud: “It will be extremely difficult 
to get people there to vote Democratic.” 

Mrs. Ray: Don't quote me—or people 
will be sure to think it ls my husband talk- 
Ing. I was just visiting in nearby Maryland. 
But I am so interested in the Democratic 
Party, I Just had to come to this workshop. 

Mrs. McKool: “My husband says that it is 
now or never to get Bruce ALGER, the Repub- 
lican Congressman, out. He is not at all 
sure we can do if, But he says if we don't 
do it this time, then he will be in there for- 
ever.“ 

Mrs. White: “Now, now, let's get back on 
the subject—how are we going to present 
issues to the people of Dallas County to get 
them to vote Democratic.” 

Judge Sampson: “Sell them on medicare. 
That's what we did in Chicago. There are 
lots of old people.” ` 

Miss Nolan; “Why not poverty? Among 
the Puerto Ricans in New York.” 

Mrs. Chud: That's not going to go in 
Dallas County. They don’t like this idea of 
spending so much Government money to get 
rid of poverty.” 

Mrs. Skelton: “No, those issues will posi- 
tively not go in Texas.” 

Mrs. Ray: It's going to be a hard battle. 
Take my city, El Paso, for example. I am 
not at all sure we can sell the Democratic 
Party program there.” 

Mrs. Nolan looks uncomfortable but says 
nothing. 

Mrs. Dick: “How about trying to sell them 
on the United Nations?” 
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Mrs. Skelton, Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. Ray, 
chorus: “Then you would lose them.” 

Judge Sampson: “Then how about telling 
them that it costs more to have crime and 
jobless due to lack of education and sickness 
tor folks who can't afford to pay for their 
own.” 

Mrs. Cloud: That's a good idea. The peo- 
ple of Dalias are only interested in what 
affects their pocketbook, material things.” 

Mrs. McKool: That's right but actually 
people don't vote on the issues—they vote 
on personalities, only.” 

Loud chorus from all the others of: “That's 
not sö, no, no. They vote on the issues at 
all times.” 

Mrs. McKool: “People vote according to 
personality.” 

Mrs. Dick: "You can't sell them on civil 
rights?” 

Mrs. Chud, Mrs, Hoffman, Mrs. Skelton, 
Mrs. Ray: “Certainly not.” 

Mrs. Ray: “Although I will say that out 
in my part of the State we have the best 
race relations. We get along fine with mi- 
nority groups.” 

Miss Nolan: “We hear in New York that 
Texas people do not pay as much as they 
shonid in taxes. We hear that they escape 
taxes on of] and then we in New York have 
to pay more.” 

Mrs. Nolan registers a wry mouth but says 
nothing. 

Pdi Sampson: “You Texans so rich in 
oll—— 

Mrs. Chud: “That’s not true now. The oll 
industry has been so cut back in production 
that many little independents now are suf- 
fering. The oil industry is not so prosperous 
any more. The big companies may still be 
profitable but many independents are 
hurting.” 

Mrs. Dick, Miss Nolan, Judge Sampson lift 
eyebrows in surprise. 


Michigan Legislature Urges Aid for 
Great Lakes Fishermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
Great Lakes fishermen, and Michigan 
commercial fishermen in particular, have 
been plagued by a series of setbacks in 
recent years with the result there is a 
serious threat to survival of the industry. 

Many Members of Congress from the 
Great Lakes States have urged the Fed- 
eral Government to provide a greater 
amount of assistance. This would in- 
clude financial assistance as well as a 
tightening of regulations on fish imports. 

The following is a resolution adopted’ 
by the Legislature of the State of Michi- 
gan: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 38 
(Offered by Representatives Erlandsen, Good, 
and Morrison) 

Concurrent resolution urging the Congress 
of the United States to aid the fishing 
industry of Michigan 
Whereas the Great Lakes fishing industry 

has suffered a serious setback in recent years 

due to circumstances beyond their control 
such as the lamprey, pollution, botulism, and 
problems of a related nature; and 

Whereas due to misinformation, untruths, 
and lack of understanding, the fish-buying 
public has been led to believe Great Lakes 
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fish were unfit for human consumption, 
While, in fact, properly handled Great Lakes 
fish in all forms have had a perfect record 
as a healthy and edible product; and 
Whereas the fishing industry has experi- 
enced great financial losses since October 25, 
1963. Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the legislature request the Congress of 
the United States to Bpeed the proposed 
financial assistance to the Great Lakes fish- 
ing industry, the same as was done during 
the late cranberry scare, from import mon- 
eys now directed to the fishing industry; and 
de it further 
Resolved, That the Michigan delegation 
in the Congress of the United States is urged 
to immediately undertake a strong program 
which will include a quota and inspection 
System of fresh water fish coming into the 
United States from the Canadian Provinces; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Michigan delegation in the 
Congress of the United States. 
Adopted by the house April 29, 1964. 
Adopted by the senate May 1, 1964. 
BERYL J, Kenyon, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
NORMAN E. PHILLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The Serbian Orthodox Church 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19,1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
further support of my remarks pertain- 
ing to the Serbian Orthodox Church ap- 
bearing on page 8953 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for April 27, 1964, I sub- 
mit for the Record a second letter from 
the Department of State replying to four 
Questions of importance to the subject: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 12, 1964. 
Hon, Bon WILSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WILSON: Thank you for 

Your letter of February 5 addressed to the 

of State referring to previous cor- 
Tespondence relating to the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church. Your questions are answered 
below in the order in which you listed them. 

Question No. 1. Could the Serbian Ortho- 
dox patriarch from Belgrade take over the 
Property belonging to the church which is 
Situated in the United States and is incor- 
Porated under the laws of the United States? 

Answer. No. The property in the United 
States used in connection with the religious 
Activities of the Serbian Orthodox Church 

ongs to the parishes and to the dioceses 
in the United States. It does not belong to 
the patriarch or to the holy synod or to that 
Part of the Serbian Orthodox Church situ- 
ated in Yugoslavia. 

Question No. 2. Has the patriarch from 
Belgrade tried to take this property at any 
time? Have they sent any orders from the 
mother church which would be beneficial to 
the Communist cause? 

Answer. We have no information indicat- 
ing that the patriarch has expressed any 
intention or has tried to take this property. 
We believe the patriarch is well aware that 
the property in the United States is in the 
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hands of the parishes and the dioceses in 
the United States. 

The second part of question No, 2 cannot 
be answered categorically. The Department 
of State is not informed concerning the con- 
tent. of communications which may have 
been exchanged between members of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church in the United 
States and the mother church in Belgrade, 

Question No. 3. Is there anything deroga- 
tory on file about the three newly elected 
US. bishops of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church? 

Answer. The derogatory information on 
file consists of unevaluated and unverified 
allegations and accusations made by mem- 
bers of both factions directly relating to the 
principal figures in the current dispute with- 
in the Serbian Orthodox Church in America. 
The allegations and accusations referred to 
have been similar to those published in 
recent months in the Serbian-language press 
in the United States and Canada. 

Question No. 4, Does the State Department 
consider the removal of ex-Bishop Dionisije 
as @ political act or as an internal church 
problem? 

Answer. The Department considers the 
suspension of Bishop DionisiJe on May 10, 
1963, and his subsequent removal from office 
on July 27, 1963, as an internal religious 
matter. The controversy concerning Bishop 
Dionisije has arisen from complaints by 
some members of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church community in the United States 
which have involved allegations of miscon- 
duct on the part of the bishop. It is the 
Department's understanding that both Bish- 
op Dionisije and the three recently elected 
bishops have supporters among the clergy 
and within the church community in this 
country. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you, 
please do not hesitate to let me know. 


Sincerely yours, 
G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


“Bourbon” Whisky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19,1964 a 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the recent passage of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 19—to designate 
Bourbon whisky as a distinctive prod- 
uct of the United States—I am including 
herewith a statement made by Lewis S. 
Rosenstiel, board chairman and presi- 
dent, Schenley Industries, Inc., and 
founder of the Bourbon Institute, with 
reference to said resolution. 

The declaration confirms a fact known to 
distillers since the founding of the Repub- 
lic—namely, that bourbon is as distinctively 
American as scotch is distinctively Scottish, 
that Canadian whisky is distinctively Cana- 
dian, and Irish whisky is distinctively Irish. 

None of these whiskies legally can be pro- 
duced except in its country of 

Bourbon, which I personally believe is the 
best of all, belongs in this select company. 

The congressional resolution will tend 
give official status to bourbon whisky, help to 
spread its fame around the world, and ulti- 
mately open new international markets for it, 

The industry's gratitude is owing to the 
Congress for passage of this economically 
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Bourbon Institute, headed by Kentucky-born 
Adm. Bill Marshall, for its efforts to achieve 
for a product of the Bluegrass Oval a recog- 
nition so richly deserved. This is a great day 
for all of us in the bourbon industry. 


Mrs. Anthony Maiullo Conquers the Arts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, America 
grew great and prospered because there 
came to her shores peoples of many other 
nations who, together with their descend- 
ants, made varied and important con- 
tributions to American culture and life. 

Among these people one finds many 
names of Italian origin. A signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, William 
Paca, was of Italian descent. In more 
recent times, the name of Enrico Fermi 
stands high among those who con- 
tributed significantly to the strength of 
America through his work with atomic 
energy. 

On the cultural side, I commend to 
your attention the efforts and activities 
of a lady from Detroit, Mrs. Anthony 
Maiullo, who recently was the subject 
of an article in the Detroit Free Press in 
its series, Great Ladies of Detroit.” I 
have the pleasure of knowing personally 
the charming Mrs. Maiullo, her promi- 
nent husband, Anthony, and their chil- 
dren, and have visited their home on a 
number of occasions. 

The following article appeared in the 
Sunday, May 3, 1964, issue of the Detroit 
Free Press: 

Mrs. MAIULLO CONQUERS THE ARTS 

Mrs. Anthony Maiullo is an elegant, sophis- 
ticated and superbly poised person. 

She has known the poet Tagore, the late 
Shah of Persia, the world-renowned singers 
Rosa Ponselle and Tito Schipa, the music 
immortals, Puccini and Toscanini. 

She is a woman of very particular tastes: 
For instance, she never wears street clothes 
in her home. Immediately after entering 52 
Chicago Boulevard, she changes into one of 
her chic and charming hostess to en- 
joy the colorful comforts and beloved objets 
d'art of her drawing room. She exudes a 
seductive aura of rare perfume. 

Many artists have played and sung in the 
Malullo home, which abounds in such widely 
divergent impedimenta as a magnificent 
Chinese desk writhing with dragons, a col- 
lection of figures of the saints, works of the 
eldest daughter, Mrs. James Merriam Barnes, 
and a gigantic floral painting executed by the 
maitress de maison, herself. 

Dozens of signed photographs of music 
and art greats are hung in the upper Hall. 

The household consists of Mr, and Mrs. 
Maiullo, Mr. and Mrs. Barnes and their 
daughter, Toni, and two very vocal poodles, 
Cindey and Sister. 

Mrs. Maiullo was born in Amherstberg. 
Ontario, to John and Madiyn Ducatelli Tar- 
quin. She was named Minerva, and the child 
proceeded to fulfill the classic connotation: 
“Minerva, a goddess of the handicrafts * * * 
whose temple was the center of worship of 
the Roman guilds.” 

Both her parents were musically gifted, 


helpful resolution. Credit also is due the and small Minerva was caught up by the 
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Muses almost from the start. When just out 
of high school, she met and married young 
Anthony Mafullo. 

were wed in 1907 and traveled to 
Niagara Falls, then the place to go for honey- 
mooners. Their first home was on Montclair 
Avenue on the east side of Detroit, “prac- 
tically in the suburbs” at that time. Her 
youthful husband was on his way to becom- 
ing one of the top criminal lawyers of his era. 

Florence, Joseph, Madlyn, and Betty were 
born in the house on Montclair. The girls 
were trained early in the gentle domestic 
arts and, later, in their particular talents. 

With Florence, it was mostly languages 
and the piano, though she later developed 
into an excellent modeler and sculptor, 
She came under the supervision of world- 
famed pianist Jose Iturbi. Rather than 
make a debut to Detroit society, however, she 
chose Rome as the setting. 

Madlyn, after being graduated from Miss 
Newman’s School, attended the Stella Villa 
in Rome and, tall and stately and coolly 
beautiful, is the wife of William A. Ternes. 
They are the parents of Lynn Ann, Barbara 
Ann, and Patricia Ann. 

Betty also attended the Stella Villa and 
later did collegiate work in Indianapolis. 
She is the wife of John Philip Moses (whose 
father was one of the founders of the Detroit 
Athletic Club) and resides at Quartermore, 
their lovely Bloomfield Hills home. 

All the Malullo maidens had classes at 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart and all had 
the benefits of studies and travel abroad. 

Joseph attended Howe Military School and, 
clanking with medals, was graduated cum 
laude. While at Harvard, he met Muriel 
Agnes O'Connor, of Boston, who is now Mrs. 
Maiullo and the mother of Diana, Anthony 
II. and Joseph A., III. He saw service with 
the U.S. Army and has been in partnership 
with his brilliant father for many years. 

When “Jo” was just 13 and with his mother 
in Italy, they attended the funeral of Puc- 
cini. Sincerely revering the great composer 
of opera, Mrs. Malullo was deeply moved at 
the solemn scene. 

Head bowed, she did not notice reactions 
of her son. He, too, was moved—in the di- 
rection of the coffin. On his hands and 
knees, he gently removed a sprig of laurel 
from the coffin while Verdi’s great Requiem 
soared throughout the cathedral. Jo still 
has this momento. 

The family, while still intact, had moved 
from the Montclair house to the Indian 
Village Manor where they resided for 6 years. 
Palmer Woods was next and West Boston 
Boulevard before the move to the present 
home. 

Aided and abetted by her devoted and 
understanding husband, Mrs. Maiullo had 
been concentrating on the development of 
her magnificent singing voice and in time, 
she experienced a thrilling and gratifying 
debut in Verona. 

It was on one of their numerous visits to 
Italy that Tony and Minerva Maiullo pur- 
chased four of the outstanding works of the 
highly-controversial sculptor, Alceo Dossena. 
The artist, fascinated by Mrs, Maiullo’s 
classic features, had sculpted a bust of her 
in marble, z 

Later, equally fascinated by the medieval 
treatment of others of his works, the Maiullos 
bought his St. Francis of Assisi, a charming 
baptismal font and, in plaque, a tender and 
beautifully executed Madonna and Child. 

Born in Italy, but brought to this coun- 
try by his parents at the age of 1, Tony 
Maiullo was educated at St. Joseph Parochial 
School, Eastern High School, and the Detroit 
College of Law. 

The one-time boy soprano rapidly rose to 
become one of the most colorful and success- 
ful figures in the courts, and, although his 
public life was devoted to the law, his pri- 
vate life abounded in music (he is an excel- 
lent pianist and organist), golf, and garden- 
ing. 
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The Malullos have given many annual 
awards and much encouragement to artiste 
and the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Mr. Malullo has been: 

Vested with the Italian Croce di Cavalieri, 
thereby making him a Knight of the Crown. 

Admitted to the private chambers of the 
late dictator Benito Mussolini for a long and 
friendly audience. 

A candidate for mayor of Detroit. 

Appointed to the Civil Service Commission 
by then Mayor Miriani. 

Mrs. Maiullo’s many interests have in- 
cluded the Colony Club, the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra Women's Association, the 
Detroit Federation of Women's Clubs, the 
Women's City Club, Glen Garda in Windsor, 


Maybury Sanitarium, and Boysville. 


A Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the former colleague of many 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, my good friend CLAIR ENGLE, now 
U.S. Senator from California, was in- 
strumental in seeking authorization of 
the Sacramento Valley canals unit of 
the Central Valley project. President 
Truman signed this authorization Sep- 
tember 26, 1950. 

It is the hope of many of us in Cali- 
fornia that the next stage of this project, 
known as the Tehama-Colusa Canal, will 
get underway this year. The feeling in 
the community is best summed up by the 
enclosed editorial in the Sacramento Bee. 


At this point I would like to insert the 
editorial: 

SPEAKING or PROJECTS or LONG STANDING 

Harry S. Truman was in the middle of his 
presidential term, and the Korean war had 
just got well underway when Congress ap- 
proved a bill by then Congressman CLam 
ENGLE, authorizing the Sacramento Valley 
canals unit of the Central Valley project. 

Few persons thought then that in 1964 
only one phase of the canal system would 
have been completed, and the initial appro- 
priation for the second phase would be be- 
fore Congress, but such is the case. 

The Corning Canal to serve lands in Te- 
hama County is complete. The Chico Canal 
to serve lands in Butte County is in a state 
of suspended animation. The appropriation, 
a modest $950,000, is to start work on the Te- 
hame-Colusa Canal to irigate lands in 
Glenn, Colusa, and northern Yolo Counties. 

While the Bureau of Reclamation states 
there is a lack of interest on the part of 
Butte County landowners to negotiate for 
water from the Chico Canal, no such situa- 
tion exists in relation to the Tehama-Colusa 
works. 

Districts to take water were formed as long 
ago as 1954 and 1955 and sufficient contracts 
have been negotiated to insure repayment of 
costs and operation and maintenance ex- 
penses. 

In other words, no sound reason exists 
why there should be further delay in getting 
the work underway. Moreover, by the end of 
this summer the Red Bluff diversion dam on 
the Sacramento River, to divert water into 
the canals, will have been completed. 
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Throughout the area to be served by the 
Tehama-Colusa Canal, water levels are falling 
at an alarming rate. The situation is espe- 
cially critical in the area between Williams 
and Dunnigan where the water table is drop- 
ping as much as 5 and 10 feet per year, and 
the farmers are suffering losses due to a 
shortage of water. 

Hearings before the House of Representa- 
tives Appropriations Committee on the mat- 
ter will be held May 5 and 6 in Washington, 
D.C. 

Congress would do well to get this long de- 
layed and much needed project on the road. 
Backers of the central Arizona project have 
taken the stand that their proposal has been 
before Congress for a decade and now should 
be approved. Well, speaking of projects of 
long standing, the Sacramento Valley canals 
would seem to have just about top priority. 


The Need for a Trade Regulation Rule 
for the Marketing of Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
chaotic conditions that exist in the mar- 
keting sector of the petroleum industry 
have been cause for widespread concern 
in the industry itself. A number of 
groups have followed the lead of the Mid- 
Continent Independent Refiners Associa- 
tion in petitioning the Federal Trade 
Commission for trade regulation rules for 
the marketing of gasoline. 

On May 7 Mr. T. B. Murphy, president 
of the Mid-Continent Refiners, addressed 
the Oklahoma Oil Marketers Association 
on this subject. His speech documented 
the need for an industrywide approach 
to this problem and contains so much 
information that will be useful to the 
Members of the House, that I should like 
to introduce it in the Recorp. 

The address follows: 

THE NEED von A TRADE REGULATION RULE FOR 
THE MARKETING OF GASOLINE 

(By Mr. T. B. Murphy, president, Mid-Conti- 

nent Independent Refiners Association be- 

fore the annual convention, Oklahoma 

Oil Marketers Association, May 7, 1964, 

Oklahoma City, Okla.) 

I appreciate having been asked by the 
Oklahoma Oil Marketers Association to speak 
here today. I've been in the oil industry 
since 1920 and happily recall my first visits 
to Oklahoma in the early 1920's; taking me 
over to an oll refinery at Cushing. In later 
years I had many occasions to visit Okla- 
homa and in 1951 made my residence in 
Tulsa as the general sales manager of an 
Oklahoma based producing, refining, and 
marketing company. 

From 1952 I served as sales vice president 
of an independent marketing company at 
Minneapolis and later from 1961 to 1963 as 
president of that same company and its re- 
finery affiliate. 

It was necessary that I have knowledge of 
the flow of petroleum products and the pulse 
of oil marketing from Oklahoma to the 
Canadian border in mid-America; for 30 odd 
years rubbing shoulders with oll jobbers and 
their problems. 

The topic of my remarks today, as sug- 
gested by your executive vice president, Hugh 


t 
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Wright, is “The Need for a Trade Regulation 
Rule for the Marketing of Gasoline.” 

Some friends present will be surprised 
when I do not come up with a few humorous 
short stories—but the seriousness of oil 
marketing conditions and practices dictates 
that I get down to the subject assigned to 
me. 

I will take a few minutes to recite an inci- 
dent of my very early years. Not that it is 
humorous but to place it in your minds for 
later reference. The setting was in the then 
Outskirts of Chicago. I was perhaps 5 years 
at the time. All us Httle shavers loved a 
small cur dog—apparently homeless. We 
found it difficult to pet the little cur, as it 
Was constantly twisting, scratching, biting 
itself, and rolling in the dirt. Of course, the 
reason was that he was full of fleas. There 
Was s type of blacksmith shop and horse 
barn in the nelghborhood—set up on timbers 
embedded in cement which allowed about a 
2-foot clearance, 

Late one fall day, our little cur, in distress 
as usual, raced under the blacksmith shop 
and would not come out when we called to 
him. All us kids were just plain scared to 
go under that long barn, each daring the 
Other to get the dog out, It was decided by 
lot with broken matchsticks and I lost. I 
Was dressed warmly with the long knitted 
stockings, the sweater, the straight-knee 
Pants, and the tossle cap of those days. I 
Started under—more scared than I have ever 
been since—aided by some well placed shoves 
from my After about 10 feet it was 
black dark but I kept moving along and 
calling for the dog. I could hear him in 
front of me. I crawled through virtually a 
So-toot wall of spiderwebs, before I saw a 
gUmmer of light at the far end. The dog 
moved out and the other kids grabbed him. 
Aside from dirt and muck, I was covered 
With a veil of spiderwebs; hundreds, if not 
thousands, compressed to a thickness of 
about a full inch. It took my good mother 
an hour or more to rid my clothes of this 
matted veil of webs mto which had been 
trapped dozens of lve spiders. Now I know 
that all this is of no interest. or importance 
to you in this room. I mentioned it only 
because I intend to refer to it again, by way 
of comparison, in this talk. 

The Mid-Continent Independent Refiners 
Association is referred to by the short word 
“MIRA.” For the past 9 months I have been 
president of MIRA. As the name implies the 
membership consists of independent oil re- 
fining companies in States east and west of 
the Mississippi River, including, among 
others, refining companies in Kansas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. Five of our member com- 
Panies operate Oklahoma refineries. 

It is public knowledge that MIRA has filed 
a petition with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion asking for an oil industry conference to 
consider the problems and causes of the 
longtime and continuing widespread chaotic 
Conditions in retall gasoline marketing. 

MIRA’s petition simply asks the Commis- 
sion to codify, with reference to gasoline, 
existing laws as interpreted by the Commis- 
sion and Supreme Court; and asks for the 
promulgation of definite guidelines, in the 
form of trade regulation rules effective on a 
Specific date, which would give all members 
at the industry an opportunity simultane- 
Ously to abandon undesirable practices that 
are now Imposed by competitive necessity.” 

MIRA believes that the exchange of views 
in proceedings before the 
Would be of great benefit to the industry. 

Such guidelines would simplify Federal 

Commission enforcement of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act without, as some critics 
have claimed, putting it in the position of 
Price fixing. Favorable action on MIRA’s 
Petition would permit oll industry represen- 
tatives to air their views before the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

MIRA“ formal petition is a legal presen- 
tation. Not being a lawyer I will make no 
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attempt to analyve the legal points made or 
the dozen or more references to previous 
cases mentioned in the petition. 

Returning to the talk I am expected to 
give today— The Need for a Trade Regula- 
tion Rule for the Marketing of Gasoline“ —1 
see clearly why oll jobbers and dealers, be 
they major branded, independent refinery 
branded, or private branded, should be 
greatly interested for their own welfare and 
should move heaven and earth to make cer- 
tain that such a trade conference do be held 
at as early a date as possible. In 
such a statement a speaker should be pre- 
pared with good, sufficient and compelling 
reasons why jobbers and dealers should ac- 
tively work toward the calling of such a 
conference. 

As Oklahoma's beloved Will Rogers used 
to say, All I know is what I read in the 
newspapers.” 

Gasoline pump prices throughout much of 
the country have been very low in many, 
many States and price wars have occurred 
and recurred time and time again in hun- 
dreds. of towns and cities for years. The sit- 
uation has been particularly bad during the 
early months of this year. 

It is possible that you jobbers in Okla- 
homa have been enjoying good retail mar- 
kets and have not had to suffer the expe- 
riences of your fellow jobbers in other parts 
of the country—but I doubt it. 

But let’s assume that you in Oklahoma 
have been singularly blessed. I know that. 
you, all of you, as oil jobbers, should be in- 
terested in a short rundown of some price 
conditions and changes, over a few weeks 
period, in other States as reported by Platt’s 
Ou Price Service. 

Here are some examples: 

On March 10 of this year Platts reported 
the Kansas City pump price at 11.9 cents ex- 
clusive of taxes. On that same date they 
reported the Wichita, Kans., dealer tank 
wagon price at 7.4 cents. 

Let's stop here a moment. A dealer tank 


if the dealer is supplied by a jobber, the 
jobber gets a minimum margin of 2.5 cents. 
That allows 4.9 cents to the supplying com- 
pany. Now let's deduct say 1 cent as trans- 


pressure 
structure, that can and has developed. 


Platts reported that the dealer tank wagon 


At Fort Worth, Tex, the pump price 
dropped to 9.9 cents a gallon, ex tax. Sub- 
tract, say, 6 or 644 cents for minimum dealer 


At Minneapolis and St. Paul pump prices 
have been subnormal 75 percent of the time 
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over the past 8 or 9 years. A 24.9 pump price 
there figures 6.6 cents back to an Oklahoma 
2 before refinery throughput costs, 
e 


At Detroit, Mich., the DTW price recently 
dropped at 7.8 cents. Here let me quote “in 
part” the vice president of sales of the largest. 
midwest marketing and refining company as 
reported in the April 15, 1964, issue of the Oil 
Daily to the effect that in 1963 his firm was 
compelled to change its dealer tank wagon 
prices 87 times in the Detroit market because 
of competitive conditions. Competitive con- 
ditions! (That's a polite word for “choas” as 
I see it) and he is further reported as saying 
that during 1962 it was necessary to make 
60 such changes. This adds up to a change 
exactly every 5 days including Sundays over 
a 2-year period. 

Need I go further? 

If you jobbers in Oklahoma have not had 
gasoline market price problems—you are 
lucky indeed. . 

Are there excessively bad and continuing 
gasoline pump price problems throughout 
much of the United States? 

Again Tu follow the advice of Will Rogers 
and see what the press has to say editorial- 
ly—just a few short samples: The National 
Petroleum News in October, 1963, stated 
that for years gasoline markets have been 
volatile; and that in the past 2½ years— 
they have often been chaotic. 

On December 3, 1963, the NPN Bulletin 
reported that the gasoline market was 
plagued by weak spots. 

On November 22, 1963, the publisher of 
the Ou Daily editorialized that “everyone 
in the industry says it’s the duty of someone 
else to deal with—that old villain the price 
war.” 

The NPN Bulletin of April 6, 1964, re- 
ported that the gasoline retail market (na- 
tionally) has deteriorated so bady it is just 
exactly where it was in March 1962, when 
the market touched bottom. It quoted a 
marketing vice president as saying “the dis- 
mal thought is that there is nothing hope- 
ful on the horizon.” 

Now let's see what a number of top execu- 
tives of very large companies have to say on 
this subject of gasoline marketing and price 
wars (and these are only a few “quotes” to 
make the point and not to take up too much 
of your time.) 

The following—out of many—are from 
speeches or statements of major oll company 
executives printed in one or another of the 
following excellent publications servicing the 
oil industry—the Gasoline Retailer; the Na- 
tional Petroleum News Bulletin; the Oil 
Daily; and Platts News Service. 

A major ofl company vice president: “It’s 
time to regain our business senses.” 

A major oll company president: “Gasoline 
price wars plague our industry.” 

A major oil company executive vice presl- 
dent: “The marketing segment is afflicted 
with a debilitating Ulness which threatens 
its whole future.“ 

Another major oll company president: "It's 
almost impossible to localize price wars.” 

Still another major oil company executive 
vice president is reported as saying, “If Fed- 
eral control comes, we have ourselves to 
blame.” 

A major oll company president said, “There 
is nothing at present to indicate the end of 
gasoline price wars.“ 

A major oil company vice president of 
marketing is quoted as saying that “market- 
ing is in a ‘sadistic’ rut that could result 
in economic suicide.” 

A major company sales vice president, not- 
ing an increasing profit squeeze on both sup- 
pliers and jobbers, cited price wars as “with- 
out a doubt” the primary cause. 

An executive director of a large independ- 
ent marketers association resigned, 
of economic suicide. 


are a couple of very late ones. 
On April 28 of this year, little more than a 
in the Ou Dally one large major oil 


“product markets early in April 1964 had 
dropped to their lowest level in nearly 10 


And in the same publication and again on 
the same date the president of another large 
major is credited with saying, “There is no 
end in sight to gasoline price wars.” 

Surely these words spell out plainly what 
the situation has been and still is. There are 
more statements of a similar nature. Quo- 
tations describe the gasoline marketplace 
very graphically—"chaotic”—“sadistic rut“ 
“no end”—"plague"—‘debilitating illness"— 
“economic suicide.” Choose your own de- 
scription—it all adds up that the gasoline 
marketplace is in a “hell of a mess.” 

tiy, top executives honestly see 
“no end” to the price wars that have been 
plaguing our industry for far, far too many 
years. Surely major oll company officials do 
see the need that something must be done. 

It is MIRA's expectation that the major 
oll companies (whether they agree or dis- 
agree with MIRA’s premise or approach) will 
not take a position in opposition to the call- 
ing of an oll industry “Trade Conference” to 
attempt to seek out, with the Federal Trade 
Commission, an answer to the mess, the 
chaos, the insanity—which so many major 
officials so frankly and so honestly admit 
they themselves see “no answer to.” 

Your parent organization, the National 
Oil Jobbers Council, while not necessarily 
agreeing to MRA's approach (after all they 
do not represent refining companies—major 
or independent) gurely must see the need 
for a Trade Conference to help our industry 
pull iteelf out of this unending mess. 

Is this continuing chaos in gasoline mar- 
keting costly? 

Let's again follow Will Rogers’ advice and 
turn to the papers. Your own Oklahoma 
Ou Marketers Association publication of last 
December printed a talk by a sales vice presi- 
dent of one of the Southwest's largest re- 
fining companies who pointed out that price 
protection costs for his company alone for 
the year 1962 totaled $26 million. 

The NPN Bulletin of March 23, 1964, states 
an unnamed official estimated that the oil 
industry's price protection costs for the 
first quarter of 1964 would be $300 million. 
On an annual basis this to me would add up 
to $1,200 million. This is surely a tremen- 
dous price to pay for the pleasure of having 
chaotic price wars—but by no means does it 
represent the total cost. 

A price protection bill of $1.2 billion is only 
a part of the total cost. Price protection 
does not start with the first one-tenth of a 
cent drop in price at the gasoline pump. 
No indeed. Dealers and jobbers between 
them must absorb at least 2 cents a gallon 
before price on comes into effect. 
Collectively over the country, the combined 
dealer and jobber losses before price protec- 
tion could equal or exceed the price protec- 
tion cost to the supplying companies. Refin- 
ing es themselves, major and inde- 
pendent, aside from protection costs, suffer 
additional very heavy losses, as market prices 
collapse. = 

To what extent does price protection really 
help jobbers and dealers? 

All it does is attempt to keep jobbers and 
dealers alive—to help them survive. Price 
protection to the dealer and jobber is but to 
sustain him. Under price protection vir- 
tually all dealers are at a level of margin 
which denies them any chance to make a 
profit. In many cases it may not permit the 
dealer to pay his bills or keep operating over 
å long pull. He could be forced to sell out, 
at a low price, what could have been a good 
living for him if there was reason and sanity 
in gasoline marketing. The same is true 
with many jobbers. 
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Who is to blame? What are the reasons; 
the causes; of the existing chaos in oil mar- 
keting? In my thinking, it is: no one com- 
pany—major or independent—no one mar- 
keter—no one jobber—no one dealer—no one 
reason—no one factor, The reasons are as 
numerous as fleas. 

In 99 cases out of 100 he who Is guilty (and 
many are at one time or another), can 
usually explain away his latest marketing 
manipulations and point in another direc- 
tion in justification. To trace the chain of 
causes, of factors, of reasons, would be like 
a dog chasing his tail. 

I blame no one, I accuse no one. 

I do agree with the many major oil com- 
pany officiais who see unending chaos, in- 
sanity and senseless practices in gasoline 
marketing. I feel the time has long passed 
when something should be done about it. 

Let's go back to my experience as a 5-year- 
old boy—the old blacksmith shop (all 
washed out now with an overhead super- 
highway) —and to that little cur dog infested 
with fleas who led me through that forest of 
cobwebs. It would be just as easy to deter- 
mine which of those thousand spider webs, 
attached to my clothing, was the first spun 
by a spider, as it is now to trace back and 
pinpoint responsibility for the insanity that 
has infested and continues to infest gasoline 
marketing. And, to a degree, I can liken that 
little dog of long ago, with the hundreds of 
fleas biting him, to the horrible price war 
curse that has infested so much of our in- 
dustry these many, many years. Now and 
then a number of the fleas got enough of the 
dog’s blood to fill their bellies and they 
quieted down for a while—but there were 
always enough others biting and biting to 
keep him moving like a whirling dervish. 

Is this not what is happening to oil mar- 
keting? Bad markets are restored and re- 
main quiet for from a couple of days to a 
week or sometimes a month. Retail prices 
go up and down like a yo-yo. It's so like 
the flea that with his belly full lay sleeping 
on the poor dog’s hide. He awakened 
hungry and started biting again. Has not 
that happened in almost the same manner 
time and time again in gasoline marketing? 

Gentlemen, many individual jobbers and 
dealers, and local dealer and jobber as- 
sociations, as well as independent refining 
associations, and an independent producers 
association, have supported MIRA's request 
for a trade conference to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I repeat that MIRA expects that the major 
companies of our industry will support the 
call for such a conference, The words of 
many of their officials confess no hope for” 
and see “no end to” the problems in gasoline 
marketing. 

If they do not support an oil trade con- 
ference called by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission where everyone can be heard; where 
the troubles and problems can be openly and 
freely discussed and where we in oll can hope 
to end up with same Trade tion rules; 
they must come up with an alternate—some 
better alternate—but what can it be? 

Members of the Oklahoma Oil Marketers 
Association—I have tried to recite some rea- 
sons why jobbers and dealers here in Okla- 
homa, and in every other State should see 
clearly the need for a trade regulation 
rule for the marketing of and why 
each of you should write to Mr. Paul Rand 
Dixon, Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C., with copies to your US. 
Senators and to your particular Member of 
the Congress and let them know that the 
gasoline market situation in your State of 
Oklahoma, or in your county, or in your town 
is shockingly bad and has been, on and off, 
and continuously in many spots, for years 
and that you, as jobbers and dealers, de- 
serve something better; that you want some- 
thing done, that you demand a return to 
sanity in gasoline marketing; and that you 
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definitely want a rules conference called 
under the authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission; to hold hearings; to openly con- 
sider and study the situation; and to come 
up with some sane and fair trade regulation 
rules for the gasoline marketplace—if you 
Oklahoma jobbers and dealers hope to sur- 
vive in what for so many of you has been 
your life's work, 
Thank you—all. 


Raising the American Flag in Ghana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Adger Emerson 
Player, American Embassy, Ghana, gives 
a highly important personal interpreta- 
tion of his celebrated action in defend- 
ing the American flag on that soil this 
past February. I submit it at this time 
for the information and understanding 
of my colleagues in Congress because of 
its basic relevancy to the civil rights is- 
sues now confronting this Federal Legis- 
lature. 

The letter follows: 


FEBRUARY 19, 1964. 

Dear Sir: I have been the subject of much 
publicity since February 4, 1964, Although 
unaware of all the various interpretations 
of my action of raising the American flag 
in Ghana, I am concerned that some quarters 
in the United States and abroad—not fully 
in sympathy with the aspirations of the 
American Negro—may be interpreting that 
action in a way detrimental to the increas- 
ingly vigorous struggle that we American 
Negroes are now waging for full equality of 
opportunity in the American society. 

President Johnson wrote that I “have the 
gratitude of free men everywhere who re- 
spect the principles and ideals for which 
our flag stands.” The American dilemma 
is still the contradiction of racial bondage, 
injustice and inequality as practiced by some 
Americans with the American principles of 
liberty, justice and equality, I would like 
to set the record straight regarding what 
I consider the true meaning of my action. 

My action was something that any Ameri- 
can—black or white—would have done. 
However, my raising of the flag decreases in 
real significance when compared with the 
real acts of heroism and sacrifice by count- 
less American Negroes who since August 
1619 and continuing through today haye 
lost their lives because they asserted their 
God-given rights as human beings and as 
Americans. I did only what American Ne- 
groes have been doing from the very begin- 
ning of the history of the United States— 
loyally defending the country that our an- 
cestors made along with other Americans 
of all origins and races. This is our coun- 
try in every respect. We have a perfect right 
to defend it. In addition, we must honor 
those Negro Americans of yesterday who 
sowed American and foreign soll with their 
lives so that generations of today and to- 
morrow may reap the rewards, benefits, duties 
and responsibilities of free men and women. 
These—our ancestors—were real heroes and 
courageous American Negroes whose names 
have been hidden in America’s history fer 
too long. = 

I feel most Americans still have to experi- 
ence that as Negroes and whites interact in 
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work and pleasure, they discover that they 
have the same cultural and historical foun- 
dations and the same aspirations and ambli- 
tions for themselves and for their country. 
I. feel most Americans still have to realize 
that Negro Americans are determined to ob- 
tain full equality of opportunity in every 
facet of life in the United States. 

White Americans must allow the Ameri- 
can dream of equality, freedom, and justice 
to live in their hearts and to be reflected in 
their everyday actions toward their black 
brothers. It will never be enough to pass 
civil rights laws and to speak in glowing 
terms about the patriotic deed of one Ameri- 
can Negro. White Americans must demon- 
Strate as much love for their black fellow 
Americans as they do for the red, white, and 
blue American flag. Yes, we—American Ne- 
Froes—are loyal to the United States. This 
Proven loyalty in no way diminishes our firm 
resolve to be accepted as Americans in the 
fullest extent. We will share in the privi- 
leges, rights, and responsibilities as com- 
Pletely free American men and women. 

I hope that all the words of praise for my 
deed in raising the American flag in Ghana 
Will be translated now in the United States 
into respect and full acceptance of Ameri-~ 
can Negroes, If this full respect and accept- 
ance does not take place, then one must 
draw the sad conclusion—as many American 
Negroes and other people throughout the 
World will—that the American flag was raised 
Once again in vain. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADGER EMERSON PLAYER, 
American Embassy, Accra, Ghana. 


J. Edgar Hoover: Unusual American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
among the fine tributes paid J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation recently, is an editorial 
Which appeared in my hometown news- 
Paper, the Bay City (Mich.) Times. 

As a great admirer of the wonderful 
job Mr. Hoover has done during his long 
Career. I submit the editorial for the 
Recorp: 

J. Epcan Hoover: UNUSUAL AMERICAN 

It gave us a particular feeling of reassur- 
ance to read the other day that J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief of one of the world's top secu- 
rity forces, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has entered his 41st year in that job 
Physically fit and full of enthusiasm and 
With the intention of staying around for 
Quite a few years yet. 

Calvin Coolidge was President of the 
United States when J. Edgar Hoover became 
Director of the FBI. Since then, incoming 
Presidents (six since Coolidge) have made it 
& point to announce at the outset that J. 
5 Hoover was being asked to stay on the 


This is easy to understand. The FBI was 
established in 1908 by an act of Congress to 
Publish uniform crime reports based on crime 
Statistics collected from the various States 
And police agencies. The FBI still publishes 
this report, but its duties and jurisdiction 
Over the years have increased enormously. 

Most recently, it has been invited to co- 
Operate with the Secret Service in the pro- 
tection of the President of the United States. 
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‘The record of the growth and accomplish- 
ments of the FBI under J. Edgar Hoover is 
too long and broad to adequately cover in a 
brief space; but there are some general high- 
lights that reflect the image of a remarkable 
man and a remarkable organization. 

National security during the war years and 
after subsequently have found the FBI doing 
quite a job keeping tabs on communism, 
subversion and in the cloak-and-dagger field, 
espionage. 

Many of us will be old enough to remem- 
ber that several decades ago there was an 
era of big law violators, interstate gunmen 
and kidnapers. The FBI netted some mighty 
big fish through accounting methods as in- 
come tax evaders when other police methods 
had falled; the FBI has a staff of sharp ac- 
countants. 

It also will be recalled that on the occa- 
sions shooting has developed, Hoover's men 
have not run away. Standards of admis- 
sion to the FBI ranks under Hoover have 
been very high. This has paid off, and it is 
Plain that many of the increasingly efficient 
State police forces in the United States use 
FBI standards as a model wherever possible. 

J. Edgar Hoover at 69 (President Johnson 
has waived a requirement for mandatory 
retirement at age 70) is at once self-effacing 
and mightily articulate about some matters 
he considers vital to the good of the Nation. 

As he began his fifth decade in office, he 
warned against Communist activity in the 
United States; against parental neglect, to 
which he traces the rising crime rate; and 
of a passive feeling on the part of the public 
toward crime in general. 

Asked to describe a typical day in the 
FBI, he said: “There is no typical day— 
the nature of our duties does not lend itself 
to routine * * * if there is anything that 
could be called typical about every day in 
the FBI, it is my practice of closely following 
every important matter being handled by 
the Bureau to insure that each is receiving 
proper attention.” 

The statement is the mark of an unusual 
American, We hope he will be on the job 
for a long time. He has been a good man to 
have on our side. 


What Constitutes Distinguished Service in 
the Department of Agriculture? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that Mr. Horace D. 
Godfrey, Administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, Department of Agriculture, is 
today being given an award for distin- 
guished service in the Department of 
Agriculture. This comes as a surprise 
to me in view of the fact that this branch 
of our Department of Agriculture came 
under considerable criticism during the 
Billie Sol Estes investigation. 

Lengthy hearings before a Senate sub- 
committee clearly revealed the confusion, 
the mismanagement, the lack of records, 
the duplication of such investigations as 
were conducted—and they revealed a 
woeful lack of management and knowl- 
edge of what was going on in the Estes 
case, particularly in the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service 
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headed by Mr. Godfrey. I would like to 
refer to the testimony of Paul Kamerick, 
assistant counsel of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations of the 
U.S. Senate. This subcommittee in its 
attempt to get information as to the whys 
and wherefores of the Billie Sol Estes 
scandal assigned expert investigators to 
try to unravel the mess, and Mr. Kamer- 
ick testified: 

Almost all of the meetings and conferences 
involved in the Estes allotment case were 
recorded only in the memory of those who 
attended. Thus, it is now impossible to pro- 
duce records that should have been made 
but were not. It is inevitable that the De- 
partment itself must be handicapped by 
these and other deficiencies. At the outset 
some difficulty was experienced in locating 
documents believed to be germane to this 
investigation. We were informed that there 
was no central repository for records where 
most or all of the information concerning 
Billie Sol Estes might. be located. No such 
repository exists. This deficiency has greatly 
complicated and impeded the progress of the 
investigation. In the interests of securing 
adequate coverage and of,saving time, we 
met separately with the Secretary, the Under 
Secretary, the General Counsel, and Assistant 
Secretary John Duncan, and asked to have 
assembled for our review, all information 
under the jurisdiction of their offices relat- 
ing to Billie Sol Estes and any of his busi- 
ness enterprises. We also met jointly with 
the ranking officials of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service in- 
chuding representatives of the Administra- 
tor and the five Deputy Administrators who 
supervise the activity of this agency, and 
made a similar request from them. As a re- 
sult, material con Estes was located 
and furnished to us by 16 different offices in 
the Department's Washington headquarters. 
This demonstrates a cumbersome and inef- 
fective recordkeeping system which causes 
unnecessary operations difficulties and di- 
rectly affects the efficiency and economy of 
the Department. 

I must say at this point that we are not 
sure yet that we have all the documents in 
the Department of Agriculture pertinent to 
Billie Sol Estes. We have tried for weeks to 
assemble them and we believe the officials of 
the Department have tried to assemble 
them. We feel we have most of them, but, 
3 the existing system, we cannot be 
ce 


On page 9 of the hearings appears 
further information that I think should 
be referred to at this time, in testimony 
by Mr. Kamerick: 


The structural weakness of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is further demonstrated 
by a breakdown of communications between 
the Department and the subordinate orga- 
nizations at the State and county levels. 
Some instructions issued by the Department 
apparently either do not reach the subordi- 
nate organizations or are disregarded if they 
do reach them. There is no method of re- 
celpt or followup to make certain that such 
instructions actually reached their destina- 
tion. In some areas of activity, the subordi- 
nate organizations of the Department are al- 
most autonomous. 

There is a similar lack of communication 
between agencies within the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. Within the De- 
partment there are 11 internal audit groups, 
including one attached to the Office of the 
Secretary. Each of these groups has no au- 
thority and little interest in anything that 
transpires outside their own narrow assign- 
ments. In October 1961, the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service in- 
vestigation division completed a comprehen- 
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able cotton allotment transfers engineered 
by Billie Sol Estes. Two or three months 
earlier, in September 1961, the Internal Au- 
dit Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, another of the Department's agen- 
cies, initiated a separate inquiry into Estes’ 
financial position, based on rumors of unre- 
ported mortgages. Neither investigative 
group was aware of the inquiry being con- 
ducted by the other until February 1962 and 
the parallel investigations were not coordi- 
nated at any time. In fact, the Internal 
Audit Group terminated its inquiry early in 
April of 1962, and the two units were still 
not coordinated. 

Such malfunctions could not come about 
if there existed within the Department a 
single unified audit-investigation group with 
authority and responsibility to report to the 
Secretary. It is paramount that such a group 
report at the highest level. It seems clear 
that any program head who controls his own 
audit-investigation staff is, in the final anal- 
ysis, evaluating himself. Few officials can 
be completely objective about their own oper- 
ations and an audit-investigation group can 
be only as effective as the operating head 
permits. A group equipped and manned to 
audit, investigate, and monitor all of the 
varied activities of this important Depart- 
ment could save the Government many mil- 
lions of dollars each year and at the same 
time improve the services of the Department. 


Recalling accounts of the Billie Sol 
Estes case, it is my recollection that great 
difficulty was experienced by those who 
wished to dig into the facts and the gen- 
tleman in charge of the records suddenly 
found himself out in the cold and a new 
man in charge of records. 

Without question, information had 
come to the attention of people in high 
position within the Department as to the 
unsavory operations of Billie Sol Estes. 
In spite of this information, Billie Sol 
Estes was appointed to the Cotton 
Council. 

Many other points could be added, but 
it seems strange that an award could be 
made to a man who is in charge of this 
agency and program where investigation 
has revealed poor organization and where 
obviously information was not made 
available to investigators and where obvi- 
ously a coverup was attempted in the 
entire Billie Sol Estes case. 


“The ‘Forgotten’ Farmer” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
permission I include the following edi- 
torial, entitled “The ‘Forgotten’ Farmer,” 
appearing in the Chicago Tribune of May 
11, 1964, in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD: 


“FORGOTTEN” FARMER 

Senator Dimxssen and Representative 
HALLECK, Republican leaders in the Senate 
and the House, emphasized the wrong point 
when they charged the Johnson adminis- 
tration with having forgotten the farmer. 
The two GOP leaders, speaking for the entire 
Republican leadership in Congress, were 
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right, however, when they said the farm 
economy has slipped badly under 3 years 
of Democratic policies. 

What the Kennedy and Johnson admin- 
istrations have or have not done for the 
farmer is not as Important as what they have 
done to him. The parity price ratio, which 
averaged 84.5 during the 8 years of the 
Eisenhower administration, now is down to 
75, lowest level in 24 years. This ratio, by 
relating prices of farm commodities to pro- 
duction costs, is supposed to provide a 
measurement of farmers’ purchasing power. 

In their 1960 platform, the Democrats 
pledged “positive action” to raise farm in- 
come to full parity with the incomes of 
workers in business and industry, which 
would have required raising the parity price 
ratio at least to 100 and probably much 
higher, 

The Johnson administration is trying to 
make some political hay with its new sub- 
sidy programs for wheat and cotton. The 
cotton program is going to encourage 
southern farmers who take cotton land out 
of production in return for payments to 
plant more soybeans in competition with 
midwest farmers, who already are producing 
as many beans as the market can take. 

The wheat program, by dropping the mar- 
ket price of wheat substantially, is likely to 
throw big supplies of cheap wheat on the 
market in competition with corn and other 
feed grains that are already in surplus. Thus 
it threatens further expansion and an even 
greater price debacle than has already oc- 
curred in the overexpanded beef cattle in- 
dustry. 

It was the Kennedy administration's feed 
grain program, which dumped vast quanti- 
ties of cheap feed on the market, that helped 
stimulate the current overexpansion in 
cattle that has brought the most severe 
financial losses to cattlemen in the history 
of the industry. Prime cattle are bringing 
the lowest prices in 18 years. Prices are so 
low, in fact, that older cows and bulls which 
should be culled and sent to market are, 
instead, being held back to produce more 
calves or are being bought by farmers turn- 
ing to cattle because of Government crop 
restrictions. 

All this chaos and more has been ac- 


ment payments to farmers will alone total 
an estimated $2.1 billion, and that comes on 
top of the nearly $5 billion in payments in 
the last 3 years. 

Farmers are now reaping the bitter harvest 
of Democratic policies which have been ill 
advised, misdirected, and severely disruptive 
to the farm economy. The Democrats have 
not forgotten the farmer. He would have 
been better off If they had. 


The Alabama League of Municipalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Alabama League of Munic- 
ipalities recently held its annual meeting 
in Montgomery, Ala. Under the most 
able direction of Mr. Ed Reid, the execu- 
tive director of the league, the meeting 
was not only a huge success, but had an 
outstanding list of speakers for the oc- 
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One of the speakers being a man I 
greatly admire and with whom I have 
had the pleasure of working with on leg- 
islative matters, was the distinguished 
junior Senator from Maine, Senator 
EDMUND MUSKIE. 

Mr, Speaker, under permission I in- 
sert in the Recorn at this point an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Birming- 
ham News April 28, 1964, which has ref- 
erence to the meeting of the Alabama 
League of Municipalities: 

ALABAMA'S VALUED CITIES 


As usual, Director Ed Reid and his capable 
assistants have cooked up meaty fare for 
city fathers to chew upon in Montgomery at 
the annual convention of the Alabama 
League of Municipalities. 

Maine's Senator EomunnD Mos, seen by 
some as a dark horse Democratic vice-presi- 
dential nominee, is back in a followup to 
a very well-received visit several years ago; 
Newsman Merriman Smith—best known as 
the voice which with a bellow of “Thank 
you, Mr. President,” signals the end of Presi- 
dential news conferences, but whose con- 
tributions to thoughtful attention to na- 
tional affairs go much deeper—is a guest 
this year; Governor Wallace will take time 
out from presidential campaigning to appear. 

The league’s consistently topflight con- 
vention program always gets attention, 30 
much so that some might be tempted to 
judge the organization a once-a-year thing. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The Alabama League of Municipalities is 
a 652-week-per-year servant of its consti- 
tuents, the communities which are its mem- 
bers. Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery, 
Huntsville, and the other larger cities are 
members, of course; so are Red Bay and 
Brantley and Pine Apple and dozens of small 
towns whose interests and needs vary widely 
from those of the big cities but are just as 
real and get the same attention from league 
offices. 

That binding together of small towns and 
large—municipalities which by geography 
and economy and political persuasion and a 
dozen other gages are dissimilar, but which 
are all linked by a common interest in a 
greater Alabama, consequently surer pros- 
perity and stability for each of them—may 
be the league’s most important single sery- 
ice. 
The League of Municipalities is certain to 
grow in importance and influence as the 
trend toward urbanization of the State con- 
tinues. More and more Alabamians, more 
than half of the population of this once- 
rural State, now live in and around cities. 

This has been reflected in court-ordered 
reapportionment of the legislature (still to 
be completed as far as the senate is con- 
cerned) and it will be reflected in uncount- 
able other ways. The league will play a vital 
role ia helping the State through this transi- 
tion as smoothly as possible, in helping see 
to it that the cities’ interests are properly 
served and their needs properly attended to. 

There is a message here for those who 
preach States rights: If a State is to retain 
its rights it must exercise its responsibilities, 
and too often in the past this has not been 
done in regard to cities. The result has 
been—not just in Alabama, but nationally— 
that cities have turned more and more to 
Washington for Federal assistance. Those 
opposed to further extension of Federal activ- 
ity should see that neglect of municipalities 
at the State level only encourages “going to 
Washington.” should keep in mind, 
too, that the time when urban areas gain 
effective political power commensurate with 
their growing size is not unforeseeable. 

The News sends greetings to mayors a5- 
sembled in Montgomery, The League of 
Municipalities is an important voice in be- 
half of each of the communities represented. 
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Centralizing Oceanography 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19,1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following ar- 
ticle from Undersea Technology entitled 
“Centralizing Oceanography”: 

CENTRALIZING OCEANOGRAPHY 
There has been an aura of expectancy per- 


Meating the Washington scene during these 
recent weeks. The Navy announced the pro- 


`~ posal of a Naval Institute of Oceanology to 


strengthen its research and engineering capa- 
bility, and the National Security Industrial 
Association released a special report suggest- 
ing the establishment of a multibillion- 
dollar-budgeted National Ocean Science and 
Technology Agency. 

Now, while the oceanography bill (HR. 
6997), calling for legislative recognition of 
Oceanography, sits in the Senate Commerce 
Committee waiting for debate, Representa- 
tive Bos Wrison, Republican, of California, 
has introduced a bill (H.R. 10904) which 
Would create a “National Oceanographic 
Agency” (NOA). 

In effect, NOA would “establish a coordi- 
nated national program for oceanography 
and related sciences including meteorology.” 
To meet this objective, all oceanographic 
activity currently being carried out in the 
various agencies of the Government—with 
the exception of that being performed in the 
interest of national security—would be 
transferred to the new agency. 

Congressman Wu.son’s justification of the 
bill is quite simple, yet plausible. There are 
87 congressional committees and subcommit- 
tees that have a finger or two in the oceano- 
graphie budget, which is divided among 15 
Government agencies. Consequently, the 
Question of duplication of efforts arises, in- 
Variably leading to budget cuts. As it stands 
now, there is no single person, no single au- 
thority that represents our whole oceano- 
graphie program. i 

The security of this Nation could be greatly 
endangered should we lose control of the 
seas. Our ocean supremacy is largely de- 
Pendent on our knowledge of the oceans. 
The concentration of éffort which a single 
&gency could produce would be more likely 
to result in sufficient funding for oceano- 
€raphic research and development—funding 
long overdue and often lost in the confusion 
engendered by a multicommitteed Congress. 
Furthermore, the agency de facto would 
Mean a central contracting office, greatly re- 
Gucing many of the problems now involved 
a contracting with a decentralized oper- 

on. 

Arguments against such an agency usually 
stem from those who feel that much of the 
now-accomplished research would be lost 
in the shuffle. They base this on Air Force 
Claims of a 3-year setback in their space ef- 
forts when NASA came into being. How- 
ever, section 7 of the NOA bill specifically 
States that no function shall be transferred 
Under this act which the President deter- 
Mines should not be transferred in the in- 
terests of national security.” 

Nearly a decade ago, it took a Soviet man- 
Made, earth-orbiting satellite to make us 
get off the dime in space. Does this mean 
Wwe must wait for evidence of a “gap” in 
Oceanography before we forge ahead? Con- 
Bressman Wusox stated that it is Congress’ 
Job to prevent an “oceanography gap.” Well, 
in light of the Russians’ massive submarine 
fleet, their merchant marine fleet, their fish- 
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ing fleet, and their oceanographic fleet (all 
larger than ours), and in view of the caliber 
of their scientific personnel, the quality of 
their instruments, the size of their budget, 
and their damnable determination, Congress 
had better take a second look and reevaluate 
their “gap-preventing” responsibility. 

By the very nature of this hydraheaded 
monster—oceanography—our Government 
nas assumed liability for it; the objectives 
in toto are for national benefit; 1. e., improv- 
ing defense through naval superiority, util- 
ization of ocean resources for our future 
welfare, and increasing our gross national 
product. 

The agency envisaged by Representative 
Wr. som is already getting support on the Hill 
and in Government corridors. Possibly, the 
bill could be accepted by the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, be approved 
by the House, and sent to the Senate before 
Congress ends. However, the Senate stale- 
mate over the civil rights issue would prob- 
ably prevent further action on it this year. 
And- 1 doubt if it would be sanctioned by 
the administration in an election year. But 
within the next 12 to 14 months something is 
going to happen * * * and it just might be 
a National Oceanographic Agency. 

RICHARD E. MuNSKE. 


Automation: A Community Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day at the annual meeting of the Mary- 
land State Conference of Social Welfare 
in Baltimore, James R. Dumpson, New 
York City’s commissioner of welfare gave 
a thought-provoking talk entitled Auto- 
mation: A Community Responsibility.” 

The text of his remarks follow: 
SPEECH AT THE MARYLAND STATE CONFERENCE 

or SOCIAL WELFARE, “AUTOMATION: A Con- 

MUNITY RESPONSIBILITY” BY JAMES R. 

Dumpson, COMMISSIONER OF WELFARE, Orry 

or New YORK, AT BALTIMORE, MD., Mar 15, 

1964 


The committee responsible for the plan- 
ning of your conference is to be applauded 
for directing attention and consideration to 
the impact of automation on the people 
of your State. The swift development of 
technological automation has received some 
attention at the Federal Government level— 
at least a recognition there of the need to 
prevent the problems that may accompany 
technological automation. Regretfully, there 
has not as yet been any solid planning in that 
direction nor any leadership provided to the 
States and local communities where, of 
course, the real preventive step must be 
taken. One or two States have established 
commissions to study this matter. But, to 
my knowledge, you are the first of 
social welfare pepole who have assigned the 
kind of importance required to the subject 
of automation and devoted a full day to its 
consideration. Would that other State wel- 
fare conferences do the same thing. Then 
we would not be so notorious in our failure 
to plan to meet problems of the community 
involving people until they reach crisis 

often are beyond our competence 
then, to deal effectively with them. 

One thing is clear: that all of our na- 
tional efforts, whether those efforts be in 
business and in industry, of Government 
and of voluntary philanthropy—have a com- 
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mon objective—to enable each individual 
to achieve that measure of dignity to which 
he is entitled by virtue of being born and, 
thereby, to knit together a society that is 
socially, and morally secure. 
As we work toward that common objective, 
our Nation’s security will be y 
assured and its greatness furthered. Our 
goal is a nation, an economy, a society based 
upon individual dignity, which is the best 
path to collective security. In working to- 
ward that objective, what obstacles do we in 
social welfare face as we contemplate the 
impact of automation? We have learned of 
the promise of automation. It will create 
more consumer goods and they will be of 
a finer quality and at a lower cost. In addi- 
tion to promising a better material life for 
mankind, automation will free people from 
long hours of monotonous physical labor 
and allow them to employ their uniquely 
human qualities—of intellect and empathy, 
of wisdom and morality—for appropriately 
humane activities. 

This is the promise of automation and we 
welcome it. However, we must concern our- 
selves with other consequences as well. 

In testimony given to a congressional sub- 
committee it was reported that due to tech- 
nological processes from 1953 to 1960, 200,000 

jobs were lost; 400,000 railroad jobs; 


president of U.S. Industries, stated just re- 
cently “At last count, automation was 
eliminating jobs in the United States at the 
rate of more than 40,000 a week.” And then 
he made a statement that must give all of 
us who share responsibility for the welfare 
of individuals and families serious pause 
“The second myth we must bury,” said Mr. 
Snyder, “is that all those who lose their jobs 
to automation can be retrained and put into 
other jobs requiring higher skills and paying 
more money.” These are not the words of an 
alarmist; rather they are the words of one 
of our leading industrialists who believes 
intensely that if you and I and the American 
people have the facts, we have or will de- 
velop the skill, the programs, and the know- 
how to protect the productivity and dignity 
of people. What does this all mean to us in 
social welfare, to those of us in the helping 
professions, and to those on whose support 
and cooperation we depend? 

Our profession is dedicated to helping 
those dislocated from the economy and to 
restore them to a life of productivity and 
dignity. Many observers have viewed the 
impact of automation as only a matter of 
temporary dislocation, suggesting that the 
social welfare effort must be devoted merely 
to softening the blow of unemployment by 
providing insurance and assistance payments 
and school-continuation and adult-retrain- 
ing programs. As important as these pro- 
grams are, is the problem really that simple? 
If portions of our population are perma- 
nently dislocated from the economy, social 
welfare is faced with far more complicated 
challenges. Our involvement in the lives of 
people may have to be measured in decades 
of the life span rather than merely months, 
Every other technological revolution that 
transformed the economy had lasting effects 
on other significant aspects of the society 
and we must expect automation to, also. 

We have long known that he who fails 
to learn from history must relive that his- 
tory. Before the industrial era, the clan and 
extended family were economic as well as 
kinship entities. In the craft system and the 
later domestic system of manufacturing, the 
immediate family was the production unit. 
The development of the factory system, in 
which workers operated centrally-located 
machines, entailed the separation of kinship 
from production. Of course, familles re- 

units but no longer 
ty and authority in the home 


was responsibili 
directly tied to responsibility and authority 


7 
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at work. No longer could a youth inherit 
his father’s tools and skilis, as hia father did 
before him, and thus secure his livelihood for 
life. And, as factories were located near the 
sources of power that drove the machines, 
workers and their immediate families moved 
away from their extended kin. 

The innovations of inexpensive power 
transmission and the segmentalized opera- 
tions that constituted mass production man- 
ufacturing had their impacts: factorics were 
relocated near the urban consumer markets 
which were also the sources of the inexpen- 
sive, unskilled immigrant and domestic mi- 
grant labor needed for the assembly lines— 
internal migration in the Nation increased 
and the cities grew to metropolitan regions, 
people with economically interrelated but 
familially unrelated souls. 

And now automation promises to sweep the 
assembly lines clear of the unskilled opera- 
tives. Like the other technological innova- 
tions, the electronic console of the automated 
factory will bring social as well as economic 
changes—a promise not likely to provide con- 
solation for us. For our functions must 
undergo an evolution in light of the social 
changes that this economic revolution will 

Let me identify just a few of the social 
problems that illustrate the impact of tech- 
nological automation on the people and sug- 
gest the gravity of the tasks that lie ahead 
for all social welfare. There are regions in 
America dependent upon a single industry 
for economic prosperity—a coal mining re- 
gion, for exemple. What happens to a com- 
munity in that region as its primary indus- 
try becomes increasingly automated? Ini- 
tially fewer and fewer workers are needed. 
As consumer purchasing power declines, 
other firms lay off and the economy becomes 

In other words, fewer and fewer 
residents of the community are fully partici- 
pating in the economy. An equilibrium is 
reached with fewer buyers and sellers and its 
level threatens to decline further. If an al- 
ternative industry can be developed, 
and capital found for it, the situation might 
be reversed. In such a situation, social wel- 
fare is faced with difficult but temporary 
problems. Unemployment insurance and 
financial assistance, if their payment stand- 
ards are adequate, will maintain a de- 
cent stndard of living for a time and retrain- 
ing and counseling programs can provide for 
a transition to the alternative industry. But 
suppose no alternative is present—as is often 
the case? Or suppose the alternative under- 
goes automation? Or suppose it moves out 
as easily as it moved in? Temporary pro- 
grams are insufficient. Outmigration be- 
gins, slowly at first but the tempo Increases, 
The young adults are most prone to leave 
the cities, relegating the older people to 
familial isolation. Soon, it is not only the 
economy that is depressed but the spirit of 
the community. How can public welfare pro- 
vide finanical assistance to older workers for 
extensive periods if the tax base is lowered? 
And how can social welfare accomplish the 
restoration mission if its contributory base 
is lowered? What are we supposed to restore 
these older workers to? 

Further, the lower tax base means de- 
terloration of the public school system, so 
that the very young will be even less pre- 
pared for the automated economy. In time, 
they too, will migrate—unskilled for employ- 
ment in an automated economy and unpre- 
pared for urban living. Now what of social 
welfare in the metropolis to which the young 
migrate? Even if we have done a very 
thorough job of protecting our city’s social 
welfare needs, including those Involved in 
the transition to an automated economy, and 
preparing for them, we are now confronted 
with an unforeseen migration. These new 
migrants are not accustomed to metropoli- 
tan living. In an alien environment without 
the social controls of the family, church and 
hometown community, they are without the 
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skills needed for employment in the metrop- 
olis and without the basic education to ac- 
quire those skills. They are poor and so they 
are forced to settle in the crowded slums and 
ghettoes of the city. They are young and 
soon their children swamp the schools and 
swarm in the streets. They are ambitious 
and eager, so much so that, in their desire 
for gain and in their frustration at being de- 
nied it, they may overburden the law en- 
forcement and correctional facilities, 

Social welfare in America is still viewed as 
a local matter though our economy is 
regionally interdependent and we pride our- 
selves on our freedom of internal migration. 
Automation. like other economic changes, 
involves nationwide consequences. In both 
the “have” and “have not“ communities, 
there will be social problems—of different 
sorts—with which the local social welfare 
agencies must cope though the nature and 
dimensions of these problems are beyond 
their immediate control. These are not 
temporary problems of economic transition. 
One-industry communities may become 
permanently changed due to automation. 
And in them, the social welfare agencies may 
have to develop new tactics: a community of 
the too old without spirit, biding their time 
between funerals, and the too young with- 
out hope, biding their time until they can 
flee such a community, needs a restoration 
program which goes far beyond vocational 
retraining and counseling. When the peo- 
ple of a community discuss the obituary 
pages of their local newspapers more than 
the sports pages and the fashion section, 
it is, for us, a cry of alarm. 

The receiving metropolis faces multi- 
faceted problems—in education, housing, 
mass transportation, health, hospitalization, 
law enforcement—all compounded by auto- 
mation. Everyone admits that these prob- 
lems are interrelated, but in most cities in 
America we still lack a coordinated govern- 
mental approach to them, let alone a co- 
ordinated public and private agency ap- 
proach. Further, these problems involve 
the many adjacent cities and counties which 
may comprise the metropolitan region. Yet, 
in this era of revolutionary economic 
change, we still cling to the artificial po- 
litical boundaries of a long-gone era 


rights, the welfare state, and the interven- 
tion of the Federal Government as threaten- 
ing individual initiative. Clearly, to accom- 
plish our professional mission to help main- 
tain standards of decency and to restore to 
productivity and dignity, the metropolitan 
social welfare agencies must be involved 
with not only material aid, casework coun- 
seling, and group work programing but with 
education, discrimination, housing, health, 
hospitalization, and the other concerns. 
Clearly, to the extent the socioeconomic 
parameters of the metropolitan region 
transcend city limits, social welfare agencies 
must be involved with more than just their 
own community. These changes involve 
more than temporary reactions to a tech- 
nological innovation. They are fundamental 
and durable. New forms and structures and 
coalitions must be established within the 
social welfare fleld and between it and labor, 
industry, labor and politics. 

The economic problems of any community 
are going to affect various segments of its 
population in different ways. We have heard 
of the differential deleterious effects of 
automation upon deprived minorities in 
America, especially the Negro. When we win 
the current battle for full implementation 
of social, political, and economic freedom for 
Negroes—and win it we must and shall in 
every town, city, and State of the Nation— 
we will still face the need to compensate in 
training and retraining programs for Negroes 
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to overcome the ravages of the educational 
neglect and segregation of the past If we are 
to overcome the widening gap between the 
skills needed for automated labor and yo- 
cational equipment. The alternative is 
economic crisis for the Negro and the Nation. 
The problems are serious and their causes 
are rooted in more than our economic sys- 
tem. Yet, even if, in the coming decade, we 
erased all vestiges of caste privilege in 
Amorica—as indeed we must—economi- 
cally related problems unique to specific 
sex and age groupings will remain. For 
example, women presently constitute a sig- 
nificant portion of the labor force. ‘Their 
earnings increase the purchasing power and 
raise the standard of living of their families. 
Indeed, female employment has helped cre- 
ate the enlarged demand for goods that 
contributes to the economic feasibility of 
automated production. The petrochemical 
industry, one of the most automated in 
America, owes much to the wives whose 
earnings help pay for the new cars and new 
houses and the gas and oil needed for their 
operation. 

Domestic service employment declined 
with the appliance-mechanization of house- 
hold chores. Most of the employed women 
in America are in factory-operative and 
clerical occupations. What will happen as 
these pursuits become automated? We may 
expect a temporary dislocation, with female 
employees from automated industries trans- 
ferring to the as yet unautomated, A 
“bumping” process may occur with the less 
qualified deferring to the more qualified. 
This, in turn, may cause many families, 
presently financially independent due to the 
wife's employment, to become dependent 
upon public assistance when she becomes 
unemployed, Increasing automation may 
thereby result In an expansion of the un- 
employment insurance and public assistance 
rolls. But this is temporary. What of the 
long-term problems? Automation replaces 
the use of human physical labor with the 
employment of mental skills—a quality with 
which both sexes are equally endowed. 
Given the desire for female employment and 
our commitment to equal pay for equal work 
and given the smaller size of families in 
America, men and women will become earn- 
ing competitors more than ever before, In 
the lower income groups, we may find many 
wives outearning husbands and this may lead 
to marital difficulties, Desertion in the lower 
income groups presently accounts for a signi- 
ficant portion of the social welfare chronic 
caseload, And the causes for such desertion 
frequently involve the husband's compara- 
tively low earning capacity. This may be 
another of the nontemporary challenges 
wrought by automation. 

And what of the youth of the Nation? 
Automation will undoubtedly increase the 
need for additional schooling, indeed of a 
revolutionized educational experience, en- 
tailing a further delayed entry into the 
labor market. The remedial teaching of edu- 
cationally deficient children and the re- 
schooling of “dropouts” are reactions to What 
we hope are temporary conditions. But 
social welfare is faced with the following 
long-term facts and deeply significant facts. 
Firstly, while entry into the labor market 
will occur at increasingly advanced ages, the 
age at marriage Is declining. And secondly. 
the earlier the age at marriage, the higher is 


the proneness to desertion and divorce. Will 


the early termination of parental family 
financial responsibility—due to youthful 
marriage—compounded by the necessity for 
more years of education for vocational ad- 
vancement, increase the divorce and deser- 
tion rates and thereby add to the chronic 
social welfare problems? Allied to this is 
the problem of the aged. Automation may 
hasten the lowering of age at retirement. 
And this in an era of longevity- 
Each community will find itself with an ever- 
increasing proportion of its population per- 
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manently dislocated from economically pro- 
ductive pursuits due to age. And, because 
this era is also characterized by the ever- 
increasing mobility of the population, espe- 
clally the young, the psychosocial problems 
of familia] isolation are added to those of 
economic dislocation. What do restoration 
to productive life and maintenance of dig- 
nity mean here? Retraining and reemploy- 
ment may be inappropriate for the retired, 
Perhaps, if self-maintenance cannot be a 
sultable goal, self-realization might be. And 
restoration to a productive and dignified life 
may mean a contribution to one's community 
in other than economic terms. Here, too, the 
social welfare must give new meaning to his 
mandate. 

And what of the employed men—the hus- 
bands and fathers? Like the other revolu- 
tionary technological changes, automation 
promises to alter not only the nature of their 
employment but also to reduce the workweek 
and the workday. Our grandfathers tolled 
sunup to sundown, 6 days a week In the 
space of less than three generations, the 
workweek was reduced from 72 to 60 hours 
and then, with the 5 day week, from 50 to 
45 to 40 hours and, for many, it is now 35 
hours. Will automation result in the 4 day 
week? Will it reduce the workweek to 32 
hours or 30 or 28? If so, how can we in so- 
cial welfare plan for the creative and satisfy- 
ing utilization of this nonworking time? 

The advances in science in the foreseeable 
future, when applied to medicine, may grant 
us eight decades of life. The advances in 
science, when applied to technology, may en- 
tall our spending the initial two or three 
decades preparing for participation in the 
economy and two or three decades.in re- 
tirement from it. Every community in 
America must face and resolve the social 
Problems of these economically unproductive 
decades, Of course, the temporary problems 
caused by the transition to an automated 
economy must be faced and resolved. But 
we must also look beyond them, to the 
changes in living patterns wrought by auto- 
mation, of which employment is only a part. 
And, because we are concerned with people’s 
lives and how they live, we in social welfare 
must plan for these future contingencies and 
redefine our role in light of them. 

This conference should lead to Increased 
constructive action in behalf of all people. 
But I will suggest three or four directions 
that thinking and attitudes in the Nation 
might take as we move ahead in implement- 
ing any agreements we have reached here or 
in exploring questions and propositions we 
have posed. 

First. I suggest we seek to create a climate 
of opinion that accepts that there are adults 
in today’s society who are not going to be 
economically productive in the foreseeable 
tuture and maybe never at all. These are 
Workers rendered obsolete because of the lag 
in our income and work distribution, the lag 
in our educational processes that make it 
absolutely impossible for these workers to 
meet entry requirements of labor. We must 
consider whether our concept of work as 
being chiefly related to economic values is 
still valid. These are individuals who have 
become the dropouts of our economic sys- 
tem. I say that we must accept this and 
then accept its corollary—that provisions 
must be established for their care and use 
and that these must be paid for 
out of the productivity of our economic sys- 
tem. If we can secure acceptance of this 
then we will be able to move more quickly 
and constructively in the development of 
Programs and tools that truly individualize 
the help we make available. 

Second, let's begin to question publicly 
Whether by national policy, welfare should 
be called upon to strip people of their last 
vestige of dignity before they are entitled 
to, in some places the term is “worthy of,” 
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help they need. In short, we might well ex- 
plore whether, in our present socioeconomic 
environment. we have not outlived the means 
test as a cornerstone of welfare operations? 

This is not as revolutionary as it may 
sound. In the field of agriculture, the Fed- 
eral Government has for three decades recog- 
nized the deleterious effect upon farm fami- 
Hes of economic forces beyond their control. 
Farm families are subsidized to insure the 
maintenance of adequate Income, to insure 
that they receive a share of the Nation's 
wealth, to insure that the whims of the econ- 
omy and even the progress of the economy do 
not endanger the primary asset of our Na- 
tion—healthy and secure families. If all of 
the people on public welfare and all of the 
people dislocated from the economy planted 
crops, the Departmet of Agriculture might ac- 
tually pay them to desist from such employ- 
ment. And Congress, including even our 
legislators from the South and the Mid- 
west, would probably favor such “agricul- 
tural” supports. But if we say that mothers 
on ADC should desist from employment be- 
cause they are needed by their children, be- 
cause this is our way of fostering healthy 
and secure families, that becomes a welfare 
support and these same legislators yehe- 
mently reject it. 

We are now an urban nation, and those on 
welfare and those dislocated from the econ- 
omy live in cities, so they cannot plant crops 
and then be paid to desist from agricultural 
production. But they too cannot be allowed 
to suffer because of economic forces beyond 
their control. Mass production of farm ma- 
chinery had such an effect upon workers in 
the agricultural economy that supports of 
economically dislocated rural families were 
necessary. And automation will have such 
an effect upon the Industrial economy that 
supports of economically dislocated urban 
families will be necessary. If the prevailing 
climate of opinion, “agricultural subsidy” is a 
positive term and “welfare subsidy" is a 
negative one, perhaps we should coin a new 
term. But new term or not, the objective is 
the same, the idea is similar, and the need 
is even greater. 

Third, and really a part of my second prop- 
osition, as we recognize the impact of auto- 
mation on people, maybe we now should 
abandon setting people off, welfare recipients 
and nonwelfare recipients, in the develop- 
ment of human services. I am convinced 
that social welfare services—including 
health, education, and vocational training— 
are basic supports for all people and can no 
longer be geared to financial dependency. 
They are a concomitant of a technologically 
automated society. Special training, literacy 
education, retraining efforts geared to and a 
condition of eligibility for basic human 
services for people who happen to be In finan- 
cial need may better be replaced by a revo- 
lutionary, integrated, educational and train- 
ing program, national in scope and federally 
supported for people whose total pattern of 
living may well be quite different from any- 
thing we have known. And our part as social 
welfare professionals will be to integrate what 
has been uniquely ours in services to people 
with what education, industry, the labor 
movement and government have to offer, 
joining with all those who are people- 
centered for healthy social living. 

Our communities are composed of more 
than economic agents. People are thinking, 
feeling, and moral beings whose uniquely 
human qualities must be developed and 
channeled. Up to now, automation has been 
characterized by programing guidance sys- 
tems for machinery. But for automation to 
fulfill its promise for mankind, we must 
develop to guide communities, as 
well. For this task, a total community re- 
sponsibility, social welfare has already begun 
to retool. 
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A.MLE. Bishops’ Statement on Smoking 
and Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. DIGGS, Mr. Speaker, the Coun- 
cil of Bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, America’s oldest 
Negro-directed religious demonination, 
on February 18, 1964, issued a policy 
statement on smoking and health. The 
17 member Bishops’ Council met in New 
Orleans for its annual midwinter ses- 
sions—Union Bethel A.M.E. Church, Feb- 
ruary 18-19, 1964. 

Issuance of the statement by Bishop 
Carey A. Gibbs, council president, fol- 
lowed a report on smoking by a panel of 
three church-connected physicians, Dr. J. 
Leonidas Leach, Flint, Mich.; Dr. Robert 
W. Mance, Washington, D.C.; and Dr. 
R. A. Billings, Atlanta, Ga. Medical di- 
rector of the A.M.E. Connectional Health 
Commission, Dr. Leonidas Berry, of Chi- 
cago, III., was unable to participate in the 
panel discussions. 

The text of the Bishops’ statement 
follows: 


Text or STATEMENT 


“The Council of Bishops of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church wishes to ex- 
press sincere gratitude to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U.S. Public Health Service for 
making public the clear and factual report 
of its advisory committee ‘Smoking and 
Health.’ 

“In view of the relationship this report 
apparently bears to the health of our people, 
the bishops of the church consider it a part 
of their stewardship to seek the professional 
guidance of trained physicians associated 
with us. 3 

“There would certainly appear to be a 
moral question involved if we falled to apply 
our best efforts to the problems raised by the 
Surgeon General's report. We are already 
duty bound, and have a moral obligation to 
consider the health of our membership. We 
firmly believe that the Christian church has 
& clear-cut role in developing public aware- 
ness of health hazards. 

“We confirm the opinion that smoking, 
particularly cigarette smoking, appears to be 
a health hazard. We, therefore, urge our 
various leadership groups to so regard it. 

We are especially concerned over the pos- 
sible effects of current advertising in var- 
ious media—newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision—which project cigarette smoking by 
young people as some sort of asset or instru- 
ment for gaining greater social acceptance 
from their fellows: We commend the in- 
dustry for any adjustments they are bringing 
about. 

“Those responsible for this type of adver- 
tisement should reconsider their output lest 
some form of Government control be needed 
to curb it. 

“The heads of our church-supported edu- 
cational institutions will no doubt have spe- 
cial problems in interpreting the correct 
facts on smoking. We suggest that physical 
and health education courses be expanded to 
include more of the pros and cons of habitual 
smoking. We urge that where feasible the 
report of the General’s Advisory 
Committee be made mandatory reading for 
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“Our churches, scattered as they are 
throughout the Nation, would do well to 
widen their support and cooperation with 
organizations such as American Cancer So- 
ciety and the American Heart Association. 
Their quest is for a better, a longer and a 
more productive life for all Americans and 
they deserve our full support. 

“The Richard Allen Foundation, a nonsec- 
tarian nonprofit organization bearing the 
name of the founder of the AME. Church 
deserves unstinted praise for bringing this 
report to our attention. 

We especially wish to thank Drs. Leach, 
Mance, and Billings for their able report. We 
regret that our distinguished medical di- 
rector, Dr. Leonidas H. Berry could not par- 

Dr. Leach, panel chairman and executive 
secretary of the Richard Allen Foundation, 
commenting on the bishop’s statement called 
it encouragingly, frank and forthright. 
The Flint, Mich. 2 stated that he 
took a realistic view of the problem. He 
stated that the Allen Foundation would 
sponsor health seminars in many metropoli- 
tan areas within the coming months. 

“Our young people, and older ones too for 
that matter, have a right to smoke if they 
want to. They also have a right to all of the 
facts about smoking and what it involves in 
relation to their futures. This is an enor- 
mous social em, one to be approached 
calmly and cautiously. It is a challenge the 
Richard Allen Foundation intends to meet.” 


Post Office Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, upon request 
and with leave to extend my remarks I 
quote herewith an editorial from the 
May 14, 1964, issue of the Times-Register 
published in Salem, Va.: i 

Costs Ur; SERVICE DOWN 


The remarkable progress of the US. Post 
Office within the last 10 years is enough to 
give the 8 stamp buyer a solid lesson 

governmental economics. The more 
„ the fewer services are of- 
fered. This is known as “efficiency.” 

It began as an “economy move” in the 
Truman administration. Someone in the 
upper reaches of the postal power echelon 
decided that two letter deliveries a day were 
too many, Henceforth, only one home de- 
livery would be made. This, the post office 
assured us, would mean much faster pro- 
cessing of mail. 

Next, the price of stamps went up from 
8 to 4 cents. This was necessitated by the 
increase in the speedup of mail brought 
about by the decline in the deliveries men- 
tioned. 

Between 1962 and 1963, 1,300 employees in 
the post offices over the country were elimi- 
nated, and the price of stamps went up to 
5 cents. 

And then, the Post Office anounced that 
remarkable improvement called the ZIP code. 
The sip code, we were told, was necessary in 
order to speed the mail even faster than it 
already was not going through. As yet, the 
US. postal machines made necessary by the 
zip code are not in use, though entire busi- 
nesses have geared their mailing practices 
to this automated phantom, after having 
been assured that the mail would travel at 
the speed of light. At present, we are told, 
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the zip code is merely a method of “educat- 
ing the public.” 

Meanwhile, the productivity of remaining 
postal employees increased 12 percent. And 
we are told that subsequent economics will 
produce a savings to the taxpayer of $12.7 
million next year. 

Therefore, by the logical reasoning of the 
postal authorities, the Post Office is further 
curtailing its services after hiking prices on 
all second- and third-class mail. 

Henceforth, there will be a reduction of 
parcel post deliveries which will be cut back 
from 6 to 5 days a week. And this, of 
course, is a perfectly logical development, 
Rates on parcel post have increased 13 per- 
cent, while the services will be reduced 18 

nt. 

It merely stands to reason that the more 
you pay, the less you will receive. 

But the customer is not supposed to mind 
the inconvenience. In fact, postal authori- 
ties call their cutbacks in service by the Fed- 
eral gobbledegook term of “limited adjust- 
ments.” And a stamp buyer is expected to 
stand in line all day, if need be, at the stamp 
window. Time was, when there were three 
windows open on Saturdays. Now, only one 
window will be open for 4 hours, And there 
will be no money orders available on Satur- 
days. 

This will be fine for the customer, how- 
ever, who is being taught a valuable lesson 
in planning. If you want your stamps, tax- 
payer, you better show up on Friday. 

And while you are making this "limited 
adjustment” it would be wise to adopt the 


_plan-aħead philosophy of the post office and 


stock up on 5-cent stamps which come in 
$5 rolls. This promotion of stamps is being 
undertaken by post offices all over the coun- 
try in order to discourage the last-minute 
stamp buyer. The Post Office Department 
insists on cash on the barrelhead in advance 
of delivery. 

No cash. No delivery. And the public be 
damned. 

Any private industry engaged in interstate 
commerce which operated on the principles 
and philosophy of the Post Office Department 
would go out of business. But the U.S. pos- 
tal service, one of the oldest services in the 
executive branch of Government, is made 
rotten by political patronage. 

No one in his right mind would suggest 
that our local Veterans’ Administration of- 
fices be run by a local political appointee. 
No one with any brains at all would suggest 
that the operation of the VA hospital be 
awarded to a local political favorite with no 
experience in medicine. 

The post offices in the Nation deserve the 
best talents and minds available. But local 
postmasters are appointed through political 
persuasion. Salem was actually told by a 
high U.S. postal official that the real reason 
the town has been without a permanent post- 
master for over 3 years is simply that we 
have a Republican Congressman. 

If this is true, then the U.S. Post Office 

t ought to take a long, cold look 
at its own interior, And then it should start 
worrying about the public. 

Of all the Government agencies in this 
country, none has a closer contact with the 
general public than has the post office. And 
none has a more deplorable public-relations 
program. Shorthanded, overworked, and 

by governmental paperwork and 
political interference, postal employees often 
give short shrift to their customers. 

Businesses suffer, too, For example, weekly 
newspapers have learned the hard way that 
unless they bag and label their mail by zone, 
load it into trucks—and, in many cases, de- 
liver it themselves—the newspapers simply 
will not be delivered on time. The Post Office 
Department which is supposed to perform 
these services, shrugs off its responsibilities 
and puts the burden on the bulk mailer. 

In most small businesses which use the 
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malls to distribute their products, special 
mallrooms have had to be set up at their 
own expense, to perform the work which the 
local post offices shirk. 

It is time for a public outcry. The “limited 
adjustments” of the Post Office ent 
will ultimately lead to no Saturday deliveries, 
higher postal rates, fewer employees to serve 
customers, and a severe blow to business and 
industry. 

Whoever asks that the Department of 
Agriculture (and we must nod in the direc- 
tion of Orville Freeman and the scandals 
which have racked his administration), the 
Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, or even the State Department 
meet their annual budgets? Taxpayers shell 
out billions to these departments which are 
so liberal with their handouts. But the Post 
Office Department, by some odd policy de- 
cision, is supposed to pay its own way at the 
further expense of U.S. taxpayers. 

We would paraphrase a famous line, “Ask 
not what the post office can do for you; ask 
what you can do for the post office” 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
schools of our Nation approach the end 
of another year, parents and teachers 
are taking time to reflect on the accomp- 
lishments of the past several months— 
and to look ahead to the future. Most of 
us in this body are parents and know 
what the end of a school year means to 
our children. Some of us have been 
teachers and we know what is needed 
in the way of preparation for the years 
to follow. 

I am sure that many of my colleagues 
have been members of a most outstand- 
ing organization that exemplifies the 
highest ideals of our Nation—the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. This is 
the time of the year that thousands of 
local PTA organizations are concluding 
their year’s work and electing their of- 
fices for the coming year. 

It is a time of action and planning. It 
is a time of setting goals for our schools 
and our children. It is a time that makes 
all of us proud and grateful to be a part 
of the American way of life. 

Dr. Charles G. Caldwell, president of 
the Virginia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers recently spoke to a district PTA 
meeting in my congressional district. 

As quoted in the press, Dr. Caldwell's 
remarks on the subject “Growing Up in 
Virginia” were very enlightening and in- 
spiring. I was prompted to secure and 
read the Virginia PTA Bulletin for April. 
Much of what he said in his recent speech 
was included in the bulletin’s “Presi- 
dent’s Message” and I include the text 
with my remarks: 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
(By Dr. Charles G. Caldwell) 

Growing up in Virginia in this 20th cen- 
tury can and should be an exciting adven- 
ture. In spite of the usual and special crisis 
of life and the pressures of our rapidly 
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changing social and technological environ- 
menta, there are challenges and opportuni- 
ties for the young and growing which have 
never before existed in man’s history. 

Many of us have the tendency to insulate 
our children from the innovations and dis- 
continuities of the socialization process. 
This we cannot do; and attempting to do so 
would deny the young of the satisfactions 
and confidence that are gained from meet- 
ing change capably and well. And yet we 
know that some guidance must be provided, 
some protection is necessary; for growing up 
in today’s world can be overwhelming unless 
those who have “grown up“ know and under- 
stand the processes which mold, the rela- 
tionships which shape, and the conditions 
and situations which determine the stable 
and productive personality. 

Growth is a universal attribute to all or- 
ganic life. We are all interested in this phe- 
nomenon, especially as it applies to human 
beings. As adults we have experienced the 
process and as parents, teachers, and youth 
leaders, we see the problems, concerns, and 
bewilderment that the process often brings 
to our children. 

Two familiar observations on human 
growth have the profundity of utter sim- 
Plicity. The first is found in the nursery 
rhyme and concerns the elf man who said 
to the child when encountered In a garden, 
Im just as big for me as you are big for 
you.” This states the importance of con- 
Sidering size as quality rather than mere 
quantity. The second was uttered by Topsy 
When she said, “Me? Why, I just growed.” 

To understand human behavior during 
the growing process is one of the greatest 
Challenges facing adults today. To under- 
Stand is to accept, and acceptance is the 
basis of constructive human relationships 
and human endeavor. Perhaps the only en- 
during remedy for world tensions and the 
human misery which often attends these ten- 
sions is an understanding mind and a recep- 
tive heart. 

The parent-teacher movement was founded 
67 years ago on the basic premise that the 
Welfare of children and youth is dependent 
upon action based on an understanding of 
the causes shaping the behavior of the young. 
This is the underlying premise of the action 
Program of the Virginia of Parents 
and Teachers for 1964-66, designed to give 
increased attention to the historic goals of 
Our organization. It is offered as a chal- 
lenge to parent-teacher associations through- 
out the broad expanse of our Common- 
wealth. 

If used wisely and well this action pro- 
gram will help to make each parent-teacher 
meeting an exciting and inspiring adventure. 
No group of patents and teachers gathered 
together in the mutual interests of our chil- 
dren deserves less. We have no right to ex- 
Pect a parent anywhere to interrupt his busy 
Schedule to attend a gathering whose pro- 


about the growth and development of young 


People; 

Second, to encourage the exploration of 
recent findings by behavioral scientists and 
Others; 

Third, to initiate widespread discussion of 
both growth needs and practical ways to 
meet them; and 

Fourth, to promote the kinds of action 
Which will assist in understanding and meet- 
Specific youth needs locally and state- 
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The program itself is based on the theme 
of the Virginia Congress for 1964-66, “Grow- 
ing Up in Virginia,” and consists of 21 growth 
needs, each followed by three questions ap- 
propriate to the preschool age level, the ele- 
mentary school child, and the adolescent and 
youth. It is intended to awaken curiosity, 
to begin a questioning attitude, to motivate 
careful examination of the suggested growth 
needs of the individual child and youth, and 
to facilitate discovery of useful insights, 

Our theme: Growing Up in Virginia, 

Our motto: Study—Discuss—Act. 

This is our challenge. How you meet this 
challenge depends on your concern, your 
imagination, your values, and your convic- 
tions, We have faith in your ability to make 
growing up in Virginia an exciting adven- 
ture for every young person in every county 
and city in our State. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Caldwell has sum- 
marized the action program of the Vir- 
ginia PTA for 1964-66, “Growing Up in 
Virginia.” This is an excellent program 
prepared by members of the PTA board 
of managers with Mrs. Edward B. Strait 
as chairman. 

This program is available to parents, 
teachers, clergymen, and community 
leaders and can serve as a very fine guide 
to their work with young people. I am 
asking for several copies and will have 
them available in my office to anyone 
desiring to have a copy for reference, It 
is in a convenient leaflet form. I feel 
certain the Virginia PTA would be more 
than pleased to have any PTA through- 
out the Nation refer to this program as 
plans are made for coming school years. 

“Growing Up in Virginia,” in Mrs. 
Strait's words, “reflects widespread de- 
termination to gain greater understand- 
ing of today’s young Virginians.” 

I must commend the Virginia PTA for 
its work to develop this action program. 
We are constantly striving to meet the 
problems faced by our young people to- 
day. The Virginia plan can help all of 
us, whether we are an active member of 
the PTA or not, and I invite each of my 
colleagues to review it. 


Cold War Threat Must Be Met 
EXTENSION ha REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the San Diego Union of April 
28, 1964, entitled “Cold War Threat 
Must Be Met“: 

Issus Is CLEAR Cur—Corp War THREAT MUST 
Bx Mer 

The conduct of foreign policy will be the 
principal issue of the Republican presiden- 
tial campaign. In this knowledge, President 
Johnson has offered confidential intelligence 
briefings on world affairs to all candidates 
so they can chart a positive course. 

A positive course, however, may be defined 
as the one most favored by the administra- 
tion. 

Certainly none of the candidates wishes 
to embarrass the United States in its dally 
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negotiations and discussions with a hun- 
dred or more nations. But day-by-day 
evënts by themselyes are not the basic con- 
cern of candidates for president except as 
they might provide further evidence of a 
course of success or failure. 

What the Republicans are concerned about 
ts the failure of the administration to meet 
the primary challenge of the cold war. This 
issue is within the public domain, and all 
discussion and debate must flow from that 
one point. 

The active and potential Republican can- 
didates such as Senator Barry Goldwater, 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 
Gov. William Scranton and former Vice Pres- 
ident Richard M. Nixon are not exactly babes 
in the international woods. Even Governor 
Scranton has had service in the State De- 
partment. 

On the high level on which such men 
Operate there are few secrets of government, 
domestic and foreign, that are not known 
or easily available to them, either in a spe- 
cific or general way. 

Foreign affairs, in fact, hold few secrets 
from the American people. We know what 
the administration's attitude is toward Cuba, 
and how it is trying to affect its program, 
though the administration from time to time 
may withhold from us salient facts such as 
occurred in the case of the missiles and later 
regarding the pace of the withdrawal of the 
Russian expeditionary force. 

Whether this information was withheld in 
the best interests of the country, or for 
political purposes, has been a matter of 
debate, and will continue to be so. We can't 
imagine a Republican candidate's being 
bound to secrecy on the placing of nuclear 
missiles on Cuba by the most powerful en- 
emy of Western civilization. 

Domestic issues will play a large part in 
the coming election, but the con- 
cern in this country lies in our confronta- 
tion with the Communists. 

The inability of this and other Democratic 
administrations to project the fundamental 
struggle for survival has led us into a blind 
search for peace, to draw differences between 
one Communist dictator and another, and 
to exhibit a fatalistic willingness to surren- 
der force when we know in or hearts that 
this country wouldn't survive for an hour 
without it. 


The American Free Enterprise System 
Versus the Welfare State 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include excerpts 
from a speech by E. F. Scoutten, vice 
president of the Maytag Co., of Newton, 
Iowa, to Wartburg College, Waverly, 
Iowa, last November, which follows: 

THE American FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 

VERSUS THE WELFARE STATE 
(By E. F. Scoutten) 

A discussion of the merits of the American 
free enterprise system as contrasted with the 
welfare state could obviously fill several 
volumes. Since I have only a limited time, 
and since I do not pose as an economist, I 
suggest that it is essential that I limit my 
remarks this morning to the basic elements 
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of these two economic systems. It is not 
really important that we consider the almost 
unlimited fringe areas of these two ideol- 
ogies. If we understand the essential dif- 
ferences, we should be able to determine the 
relative merits. 

THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


It behooves us, I think, to take a moment 
in a brief clarification and definition of ter- 
minology. When I speak of the American 
free enterprise system, I am referring to the 
economic system as it has operated in this 
country, subject to reasonable regulations 
and controls. Many of the critics of the 
American system, when they attack it, delib- 
erately define it as it existed perhaps 100 
years ago. In effect, they define it as a laissez 
faire economic system which ts free from 
governmental control or regulation. There 
has been no laissez-faire system in this 
century. To attack the American free en- 
terprise system as though it existed today as 
it did 100 years ago is as meaningless, unfatr 
and inaccurate as it is to criticize business 
management as though it still operated in 
the fashion which was current prior to the 
Civil War. 

I submit that it is quite proper that rea- 
sonable limitations, regulations, and con- 
trols should be imposed upon the functions 
of our free enterprise system. There can 
never be any system which is totally free. 
There must always be limits. The limit to 
your right to swing your arm ends where 
another person's nose begins. The right to 
freedom of speech does not entitle you to 
shout “fire” in a crowded theater. I know 
of no intelligent person who argues that our 
free enterprise system should be totally free 
and without restrictions. The various gov- 
ernmental regulations designed to prevent 
monopoly control of a commodity, or to pro- 
tect the individual worker against possible 
exploitation, or to guarantee the consumers 

against misrepresentation, are all desirable 
limitations. No qualified businessman is 
opposed to the regulations of government 
which provide workmen's compensation for 
injured employees, or which require fair and 
ethical procedures in the labeling of prod- 
ucts for the protection of the customer, or 
which prohibit the formation of cartels for 
artificially maintaining unrealistic price 
levels. As a matter of fact, responsible busi- 
nessmen everywhere would insist upon such 
regulation, even if it were not currently 
available. And yet, it seems to many busi- 
nessmen today that what began as a reason- 
able limitation upon our free enterprise sys- 
tem is fast turning into a deliberate attempt 
to destroy our free enterprise system and the 
form of democratic republican. government 
under which it has existed, and to produce, 
in its stead, a welfare state under a socialistic 
form of government. 

Let's be sure that we understand what we 
are talking about. When I speak of free, I 
have reference to freedom in the great 
Anglo-Saxon tradition as meaning independ- 
ence from the arbitrary will of another per- 
son or another group. When I speak of our 
free enterprise system, I am referring to the 
freedom which any member of our society 
enjoys to engage in business enterprise with 
the privilege of making a profit or suffering 
@ loss. Such persons have frequently been 
called entrepreneurs. Entrepreneurs, having 
elected to exercise their talents in our free 

enterprise system, usually tage by assem- 
bling the capital necessary to create enter- 
prise. The formation of this capital occurs 
either by their having saved it from their 
earnings or, frequently, by joining with 
others so as to accumulate the 
funds. Having assembled the capital, they 
then usually develop the product or the serv- 
‘ice which they hope will find some significant 
need in the marketplace. They then in- 
vest it in the buillding of a plant and the 
purchase of and equipment, They 
hire and pay a labor force to produce the 
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product. They seek a market for the prod- 
uct so that the plant and the labor force can 
be kept working. They attempt, in the face 
of competition, to sell the product at a price 
that will yield sufficient profit to enable the 
business to continue. Sometimes they are 
successful. Frequently they fail. The most 
basic and significant element of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system, however, is that 
such people have the freedom to embark 
upon such a venture. 

They have the freedom to risk their sav- 
ings and the sayings of other like-minded 
persons in an attempt, through the provision 
of a service or a product, to earn the favor 
and the consequent profits which result from 
their filling a consumer demand. 

The most drastic shortage in this country 
today is a shortage of able people who are 
willing to accept such responsibility and get 
things done efficiently and effectively. 
Science and invention are progressing at an 
amazing pace and will probably continue 
to do so, but, as always, the work of trans- 
lating the discoveries of the scientists 
and the inventors into marketable products 
must wait upon people with talent and en- 
ergy to produce, distribute and sell. 

There is probably little or nothing being 
done in American business today that can- 
not be done better. American business and 
industry and the American consumer are 
awaiting anxiously the future growth and 
development which can be realized if our free 
enterprise system is permitted to flourish 
and grow. 

One of the great needs in our economic 
system is for the continuous and increasing 
availability of venture capital. Let's ex- 
amine that term. 

If you have saved, inherited, or otherwise 
acquired $1,000, there are a variety of things 
you can do with it. You can put it in a 
savings bank or in a Government bond where 
it will be readily available, but where it will 
earn comparatively little interest. 

You can invest it in a corporate bond, or a 
secured loan, or a mortgage. It will be per- 
haps not quite as safe, and it will not be 
quite as readily available when you want it, 
but the rate of return will be a bit higher. 

Or, you can buy a so-called blue chip 
stock, which is even a little more risky and 
sometimes is a little more profitable. 

VENTURE CAPITAL ESSENTIAL 

Or, finally, you can use the money to go 
into business on your own or perhaps buy 
stock in some new or ling enterprise, 
the future of which is still in doubt. In 
such a case, you are taking a very real risk 
of losing all or part of your money. In re- 
turn, however, there is also a chance for 
maximum gain or profit on your investment. 
This is venture capital. Such capital is the 
lifeblood of our free enterprise system. 
Without it—without people who have saved 
money from their earnings and who are will- 
ing to risk it on new ventures—free enter- 
prise, as we know it, could not exist. 

Obviously, the prime consideration which 
motivates a man to invest his savings in the 
form of venture capital is the possibility of 
realizing a significant profit. There are some 
people who would have you believe that 
profits, in and of themselves, are objection- 
able and that the individual or the business 
enterprise which earns a profit has somehow 
or other done so at the cost of the sweat, 
blood, and tears of other human beings. 
Actually, profits are the lifeblood of our 
free enterprise system, which has given us 
the highest standard of living that the 
world has ever known. Incidentally, it 
should be noted that profits are also the 
lifeblood of any system of government based 
on taxation. Furthermore, there is no such 
thing as an excessive profit. There is no such 
thing as an excessive profit because when 
the system is permitted to perform its legiti- 
mate function, any excess profit is auto- 
matically self-correcting. 
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FUNCTION OF PROFIT 


If an enterprise in a new venture succeeds 
in realizing an unusually high profit, it 
automatically has the effect of attracting 
other capital to the same field, to the same 
activity and to the same market, until such 
time as the profit on the invested capttal, 
through the force of competition, declines 
below the level that capital is earning 
generally. 

In this fashion, therefore, the so-called ex- 
cessive profit serves as a signal to direct the 
fiow of capital into those areas where ad- 
ditional capital is obviously needed, And, 
by the same token, the level of the profit, 
when it becomes ordinary, likewise serves as 
a signal to direct the flow of new capital to 
other areas or activities. 

Let's Illustrate specifically: When the Ford 
Motor Co, in the early part of this century 
began to realize unusually high profits, re- 
sulting from a high volume and a standard- 
ized product, there was, as a result, a tre- 
Imendous flow of capital into the automotive 
industry to help supply the demand which 
Ford had unearthed. Literally hundreds of 

tions were established and competi- 
tion for Ford sprang up everywhere, until 
such time as the profit rate in the automotive 
industry sank back to normal levels. During 
this development, of course, hunderds of 
different automobiles were marketed, of 
which more than 90 percent failed and ulti- 
mately disappeared from the market. Those 
automobiles which remain in the market 
today are there and available only because 
they have successfully weathered the drastic 
tests of competition and have earned a share 
of the consumer’s dollar. The Ford profits 
signaled the need for additional capital in 
the industry. As soon as this need was sup- 
plied and the profits returned to or below 
‘a normal level, the capital was diverted to 
other fields. 

It should be noted that the level of profit 
which is returned on the capital investment 
serves as a signal in directing the investment 
of additional capital by other investors. The 
level of profit, however, is merely the signal. 
The effective determinant of the level of 
profit is the consumer—collectively called 
the marketplace. 

If a company’s product and service meet 
a need of the consumer, the company will 
be rewarded with a profit. When competi- 
tors flock to supply the same need, the com- 
petition which is created forces all competi- 
tors to refine the product, Improve the serv- 
ice and better satisfy the consumer's need. 
Those enterprises which fail to keep abreast 
of competitive developments presently fail 
entirely and disappear from the scene. It 
is this refining effect of competition which 
has guaranteed the continuing improvement 
in the standard of living of the American 


people. 
THE WELFARE STATE 

Opposed to and contrasted with this sys- 
tem of competition, as it operates under the 
free enterprise system, is the concept of the 
welfare state. When I use this term, I am 
referring to the elemental notion that a cen- 
tral government should, in whatever fashion 
may be required, undertake to guarantee the 
welfare of all of its citizens in all aspects of 
their existence from the cradle to the grave. 
This concept undertakes to guarantee the 
citizens with employment, with medical 
care, housing, clothing, food, education, 
and usually a great many nonessential bene- 
fits ranging without limit into such things 
as cultural activities. This concept is based 
upon the assumption that a governmental 
bureaucracy, directed by a group of supposed 
experts, is better able to direct the activities 
of the people than are the people themselves. 
It assumes, furthermore, that the people will 
prefer this absolute and benighted direction, 
and, in fact, that they will welcome it in 
preference to a regulated free enterprise sys- 
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tem which guarantees the citizen a right to 
Succeed and a right to fail. 

You will note that in this definition of the 
Welfare state, I have deliberately made no 
reference to the political form of govern- 
Ment involved. This omission is because 
there is only one kind of government struc- 
ture under which the welfare state can be 
Operated: This is a strong and absolutee cen- 
tral government. It makes no difference 
whether you call such a government fascist, 
or socialistic, or communistic, or anything 
else. It is invariably the same kind of gov- 
ernment: A dictatorial, powerful, central di- 
Tection which reserves unto itself the de- 
Cisions and choices which, under a repre- 
sentative form of government, are left to the 
People. It reserves to itself the regulation 
and control, ultimately, of all aspects of the 
citizen's existence. It makes all the de- 
Cisions, 

If through regulation and control of profit, 
as occurs under a welfare state, it becomes 
impossible for the consumer to make his 
Wishes decisive, then all the merits of com- 
Petition and the free enterprise system dis- 
appear. If a government bureaucrat is en- 
trusted with the authority of determining 
What products are to be produced and who 
is to produce them; and when they are to 
be produced; and where they are to be pro- 
duced; and what their selling price is to be, 
then we have eliminated the consumer judg- 
ment factor and have entrusted the develop- 
ment of the economy to a fallible human 
being who cannot conceivably exercise judg- 
ment in these matters which even approaches 
the quality of judgment which results when 
all of the populace participate. This system 
of state control and state direction has never 
Succeded anywhere in the history of the race, 
and it is not succeeding now in those coun- 
tries where it is being tried, including those 
Telatively limited areas of our economy where 
it is being applied in this country. 


MONOPOLY CONTROL 


Under the laws of our country, which for 
Many years have been directed toward the 
reasonable regulation of our free enterprise 
System, it is impossible to acquire or sustain 
a monopolistic control of a commodity or of 
an industry, except when the government, in 
effect, assumes, creates and sustains such 
& monopoly. In every instance in which 
Such government-supported monopolies have 

created, they have proved to be fall- 
ures and they have failed to accomplish the 
Very goals for which they were originally 
Created. 

Farmers’ organizations, for an untold num- 
ber of years, tried to maintain farm prices 
through collusion. They had no appreciable 
Success until the Government took over. 
Labor unions tried for a hundred years to 
create monopoly control in individual labor 
markets, but they failed miserably until the 
Government came to their aid and folsted a 
Monopoly control of labor on the American 
economy. 

How long has the Government been “help- 

g the farmer?” It has been going on for 
more than 30 years. Today there are fewer 
farmers and there is some evidence to suggest 
that those who are producing crops in the 
Government program are worse off than those 
Who are not covered. We are paying out 
billions of dollars a year to maintain agricul- 
tural prices at a false level, yet the subsidized 
farmer's income is still falling. This is 
nationalization of farmers. It is expensive 
and it is morally wrong. The consuming 
Public pays a subsidy through taxes, and 
then, in addition, pays the higher food 
Prices which result from price control. Still, 
every year thousands of farmers quit the 
farm. It was only last spring that the wheat 
farmers in this country came to their senses 
and voted out the Government's newest pro- 
Posal in the subsidization, monopoly con- 
trol, and nationalization of the wheat farm- 
ers. It took the wheat farmers 30 years to 
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discover that the rewards of the free enter- 
prise system are superior to the results pro- 
duced by the welfare state controls. 


GOVERNMENT, ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


Our type of government, as created in this 
country, took the form of a republic, So long 
as it retained the elements of a republic, it 
prospered and grew in a fashion unprece- 
dented in the history of the race. It has 
been only since significant attempts have 
been made to convert it into a dictatorial 
welfare state that many of the problems con- 
fronting us today have emerged and that our 
progress as a nation is becoming increasingly 
reduced and even stultified. 

The success of our form of government 
depended upon the functioning of our free 
enterprise system. The two systems are com- 
plementary and mutually interdependent. 
Our form of government could not exist 
in the absence of a free enterprise system; 
nor can a free enterprise system exist in the 
absence of a republic. And yet, today, there 
is considerable evidence to indicate that we 
are trying to convert both our form of gov- 
ernment and our economic system into a 
dictatorial welfare state. 

And let's recognize another fact as we pro- 
ceed: There is no essential difference between 
an absolute monarchy, a dictatorship, a 
fascist form of government, and a welfare 
state. It makes no difference how tortured 
the semantics are—whenever you create a 
form of government which makes decisions 
for the people; which directs their economic 
activities; which limits their choice of eco- 
nomic alternatives; and which attempts to 
provide an unlimited security, then you 
have created a dictatorship—and you may 
call it socialism, communism, or fascism, or 
anything else you choose. It makes no dif- 
ference, because there is no difference. 

It is important, I think, to examine very 
carefully these great and basic issues which 
are presently being debated in our country. 
Millions of our citizens, without adequate 
training or means to distinguish among the 
several alternatives available to them, are 
being deluded, misled, and purchased by 
demagogic politicians who, either ignorantly 
or deliberately, are attempting to destroy 
not only the American free enterprise sys- 
tem, but our form of government and our 
standard of living. Let's examine briefly how 
we got into this situation. 


MONETARY AND MORAL VALUES 


Free societies have always been those in 
which the individual has been required to 
accept responsibility for not only himself, 
but for his immediate family, Such societies 
have accordingly permitted the individual a 
considerable freedom of choice and have 
likewise permitted him to enjoy the results 
which he was able to achieve. When he oc- 
casionally failed, he was likewise accorded 
the privilege of failure. 

In free societies, remuneration to the in- 
dividual has always been made in accordance 
with the value of his services and contri- 
butions. The value of such services and con- 
tributions has been determined by his fel- 
lows. Very often, this has caused some 
concern among the society, because the re- 
muneration to many people seemed to be 
inconsistent with their opinion of the in- 
dividual's moral merit. There has frequently 
been noted a cy between moral 
merit and the individual's remuneration. It 
must be noted, therefore, that personal 
esteem and material success are not neces- 
sarily identical. The free enterprise system 
is the only kind of society which provides us 
with ample material means, and still leaves 
us free to choose between material and non- 
material rewards. Our free enterprise sys- 
tem deals only with economic means. We 
are required, as individuals, to accept the 
responsibility of making what we choose of 
our freedom. If men are to be free to use 
their talents, we must remunerate them ac- 
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cordingly, but we ought to esteem them in 
accordance with the use they make of the 
means which they thus acquire for their 
disposal. 

NATURE OF EQUALITY 


We must also note that there is in our so- 
ciety at the present time a confusion with 
respect to the democratic process, the free 
enterprise system and equality. No political 

er of any stature in all history has 
ever interpreted democracy as necessarily 
meaning equality in all things. When the 
Founding Fathers incorporated into the 
Declaration of Independence the phrase, “All 
men are created equal,” they referred only 
to equality before the law and equality of 
opportunity to each individual to fulfill his 
highest potential. That is the American 
ideal. 

In recent years, however, our basic con- 
cept of government has begun to give way 
to the sentimental and superficial notion that 
people should somehow be made equal in 
fact. Our public education system during 
the past 25 years has contributed tremen- 
dously to this ridiculous objective. Along 
with this attempt has come an unwarranted 
emphasis upon security. As Dr. Felix Mor- 
ley has said, “The desire for security has be- 
come the opium of the people in America.” 
Whenever a society dedicates itself to the 
totally impossible goal of making all indi- 
viduals equal and to the equally objection- 
able goal of providing perfect security for all 
members of the group, that society immedi- 
ately loses the boldness, the dedication and 
the responsible citizenship which, otherwise, 
would be available to it; its members cease 
to be masters of the State, but, rather, they 
become its wards. When the citizen accepts 
the Government as his guardian, our form 
of government will decay. 

CHALLENGES TO DEMOCRACY 

If the American people will permit it, our 
Federal Government will be glad to do all 
our thinking and planning and spending for 
us. The theory of the welfare state, which 
presumably protects the citizens from the 
cradle to the grave—which guarantees them 
a living whether it be in the form of living 
on the welfare rolls or working as assigned 
by a bureaucrat in Washington—is a throw- 
back to the old feudal system under which 
the lord of the manor was not only the 
master of the people, but the source of their 
livelihood, as long as they acknowledged his 
authority and obeyed his orders. 

Many of the innovations of the welfare 
state are, in fact, throwbacks to former 
social systems which men now regard as 
malevolent. They are systems which men 
have fought to overthrow over hundreds of 
years. The slave, the serf, the communal 
peasant, all had ultimate security. It seems 
to many people that this alleged progress 
toward the welfare state is, in fact, a retro- 
gression to what the race of men have found 
to be anathema in generations past. 

The chief elements with which the wel- 
fare state concerns itself are in reality local 
matters. They can and should be solved 
locally; but when the Federal Government 
steps into the picture, local efforts cease, In 
the welfare state in the Soviet Union, the 
state regulates almost every aspect of life and 
there is little room left for individual ini- 
tiative and little need for individual self- 
reliance. From the cradle to the grave, the 
individual is under the protective custody of 
the state, which has the authority to educate 
him; doctor him; tell him where he is to 
work and how much he is to make; what he 
is to eat; what he is to wear, and for how 
long a time. 

This shift toward centralization which has 
been going on in our country for more than 
30 years is a very gradual thing. Freedoms 
have been surrendered little by little in pieces 
thought to be too small to be worth fighting 
for, until now it is necessary to look back 
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many years to realize the tremendous dis- 
tance we have traveled toward centralized, 
dictatorial control. In 1913, a 31-word Fed- 
eral income tax law was enacted. 
It limited the rate to 1 percent on taxable 
income below $20,000 and a maximum top 
rate of 2 t. Today, this 31-word law 
has grown to over 450,000 words and it takes 
23 cents out of every dollar earned, with a 
minimum rate of 20 percent—10 times the 
maximum rate in 1913—and with the maxi- 
mum rate of 91 percent. 

In 1930, the entire budget of the United 
States was $3 billion. This year, the budget 
will approach $100 billion. In 1930, there 
were 592,000 government civilian employees. 
Today, there are more than 2½ million. Our 
national debt has increased from $16 billion 
in 1930 to over $300 billion at the present 
time. If you add the unfunded pension 
liabilities to government employees; con- 
tracts; commitments to defense, welfare and 
government, and the actuarial deficit in the 
social security system, the national debt 
today is more than $1,000 billion—more than 
a trillion dollars. 

Years ago, the socialist leader Norman 
Thomas said, “The American people will 
never knowingly adopt socialism, but, under 


without knowing how it happened.” 
long gone down that road. 

There is an evident assumption that Amer- 
icans should be coddled, subsidized and regi- 
mented from the cradle to the grave. Con- 
currently, there is a naive notion that when 
our neighbor departs for Washington and 
moves into an office in some Federal bureau, 
he somehow or other magically attains an 

and is thereby qualified as an au- 
thority on matters about which he never 
seemed to know very much when he lived 
down the street. 

James Madison said, “We rest all our politi- 
cal experiments on the capacity of mankind 
for self-government.” 

The free enterprise system, which has 
worked so well for us for so many years, is 
now faced with its ultimate death, because 
we have failed to realize that we cannot have 
the y attractive benefits of the 
welfare state and, simultaneously, continue 
to maintain and expand our standard of liv- 
ing. If we are to destroy our free enterprise 
system, we must recognize that, with it, we 
destroy our democratic form of government. 
Inferior as it is, the welfare state still exacts 
` A tremendous price: the creation of a die- 
tatorship of the central government. 


We are 


Science and the Race Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rrc- 
orp the following report of the AAAS 
Committee on Science in the Promotion 
of Human Welfare: 

SCIENCE AND THE Race PROBLEM—A Report or 

THE AAAS COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE IN THE 

PROMOTION OF HUMAN WELFARE 


6 by Legislative 8 Sery- 


(The members of the committee are San 
Commoner, Wi University, chair- 
man Robert B. Brode, University of Oaia 
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fornia; T. C. Byerly; Ansley J. Coale, Prince- 
ton University; John T, Edsall, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Lawrence E. Frank; Margaret Mead, 
American Museum of Natural History; Wal- 
ter Orr Roberts, National Center for Atmos- 
pheric Research (ex officio AAAS Board rep- 
resentative); Dael Wolfle (ex officio). Re- 
sponsibility for statements of fact and ex- 
pressions of opinion contained in this report 
rests with the committee that prepared it. 
The AAAS board of directors, in accordance 
with association policy and without passing 
judgment on the views expressed, has ap- 
proved its publication as a contribution to 
the discussion of an important issue.) 


Certain statements ptiblished during the 
last few years by persons of academic at- 
tamment have asserted that scientific evi- 
dence proves that the members of Negro 
races are inherently less competent than in- 
dividuals of other races of mankind. The 
authors of these statements also claim that 
the alleged scientific data justify inequities 
in Negro civil rights and ought to invali- 
date the U.S. Supreme Court decision of 
1954 on school segregation. On the other 
hand, numerous scientists competent in the 
study of race have strongly rejected both the 
validity of these assertions regarding the 
characteristics of Negro races and the po- 
litical conclusions apparently based on them. 

The issues raised by this conflict go far 
beyond the usual limits of a disagreement 
among scientists, which members of the pro- 
fession can resolve among themselves in the 
normal course of scientific procedure. The 
issues concern not only the validity of al- 
legedly scientific conclusions-but also funda- 
mental principles that affect the integrity of 
science. Moreover, the alleged evidence is 
being used to challenge a principle funda- 
mental to our political system, and to in- 
fluence the outcome of the present crisis in 
the relations between racial groups in the 
United States. 

Claims regarding scientific evidence of 
the “inferiority” of Negro races have been 
pas 8 in their most coherent form by 

. George and Carleton Putnam,’ who 
wake the following main assertions. 

1. They claim that recent judicial and po- 
litical decisions to end segregated treatment 
of Negroes fail to reflect the weight of mod- 
ern scientific evidence. This evidence, they 
assert, shows that human capability is ra- 
cially determined and that Negroes are in- 
herently less well endowed than white per- 
sons with respect to intelligence, and with 
respect to other factors which lead to com- 
petent behavior in a modern society. They 
assert specifically that the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1954, declaring segre- 
gation in the scohols illegal, fails to recog- 
nize scientific evidence which supposedly 
establishes that Negroes are inherently less 
capable of benefiting from education than 
white persons.* 

2. They allege that certain groups of 
scientists have misled the public and Gov- 
ernment officials and that, for political rea- 
sons, these groups of scientists have con- 
spired to suppress and minimize evidence 
which is purported to demonstrate impor- 
tant Negro-white inequalities This allega- 
tion has now affected the educational com- 
munity itself, for a resolution adopted by 
the Louisiana State Board of Education on 
July 25, 1961, states: 

“Whereas there is increasing evidence 
that the sciences of biology and anthro- 
pology are being distorted and perverted to 
serve the purposes of certain or groups 
whose aims are inimical the customs, 
mores, and traditions of on Nation.” 

These allegations confront the scientific 
community with an unavoidable challenge, 
for in our view all scientists bear a respon- 
sibility toward the proper social application 
of scientific knowledge and have the duty to 
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resist the corrosive effects of social and po- 
litical pressures on the integrity of science. 
It is essential, therefore, that we determine 
whether these claims are valid, and, whether 
valid or not what their significance is to the 
scientific community and to the public. 

Of greatest concern to those who assert 
that there is a scientific basis for maintain- 
ing social inequalities between Negro and 
white persons is the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision on segregation in the public schools 
(Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483, 
May 17, 1954). According to Professor George 
this decision fails to consider scientific evi- 
dence on racial differences, which his paper 
is intended to present. 

The background of this decision is relevant 
to our considerations. The principle of equal 
access to the benefits of citizenship by all 
citizens, regardless of racial origin or religious 
belief, has continually been affirmed as a 
fundamental principle of American Govern- 
ment and is embodied in its basic instru- 
ments, especially the Constitution and its 
amendments. Since the end of the Civil 
War, when the specific applicability of this 
principle to Negroes was established, there 
have been a series of judicial examinations 
of the material circumstances which are to 
be considered “equal.” However, there has 
been no successful judicial challenge to the 
basic principle of equal civil rights for all 
citizens. In 1896, in Plessy v. Ferguson (163 
U.S. 537), the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
the principle of equality could be imple- 
mented by “separate but equal” facilities for 
Negro and white persons. The question at 
issue in the 1954 Supreme Court decision was 
whether separate school facilities inherently 
lead to inequality of treatment; again the 
basic principle of equality was not at issue. 

The only reference to science in the 1954 
Supreme Court decision appears in connec- 
tion with footnote 11 to that decision. This 
footnote refers to a section of the decision 
that considers the question, “Does segrega- 
tion of children in public schools solely on 
the basis of race, even though the physical 
facilities and other ‘tangible’ factors may be 
equal, deprive the children of the minority 
group of equal educational opportunities?” 
The Court answers this question in the af- 
firmative and states, with to Negro 
children, “To separate them from others of 
similar age and qualifications solely because 
of their race generates a feeling of inferiority 
as to their status In the community that may 
affect their hearts and minds in a way un- 
likely ever to be undone. * * * Whatever 
may have been the extent of psychological 
knowledge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson 
this finding is amply supported by modern 
authority.” 

Footnote 11, which then follows, is a list 
of references dealing solely with the social 
and psychological effects of school segrega- 
tion on Negro children. Thus, the only pur- 
pose of the Court's reference to “science,” or 
to “authorities,” is to further support the 
Court's finding that segregation has unto- 
ward effects on the hearts and minds of 
Negro children. There is nowhere in the 
Supreme Court decision an appeal to science 
that relates to the nature and the origins 
of racial differences. 

The evidence cited in Professor George's 
paper, which in his view supports the con- 
clusion that Negroes are inherently less capa- 
ble than white persons, is quite irrelevant to 
the issue under consideration. If he wishes 
to counter the scientific support in the Su- 
preme Court’s decision he should come for- 
ward with contrary evidence regarding the 
effects of segregation on Negroes. His paper 
does not offer such eviden 

In our opinion, the defect exhibited by 
Professor George's paper seriously compro- 
mises the usefulness of science to the judi- 
cial process, in which science is a necessary 
means for establishing the material circum- 
stances germane to the issue. Like society 
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generally, the courts must depend on the 
integrity of science for assurance that fac- 
tual matter put before them has the validity 
Which we associate with soientific evidence. 
Such validity depends on the accuracy and 
completeness of the data, but also on their 
actual relevance to the issue. To criticize a 
Judicial decision by means of scientific evi- 
dence which is on its face wholly irrelevant 
to the issue is to conceal a fallacy in the 
cloak of scientific precision. 

There is, in our opinion, no evidence to 
Support the claim, advanced by Professor 
George and Mr. Putnam, that a group of sci- 
entists has conspired to mislead the public 
about the scientific evidence regarding racial 
differences. This assertion can only reflect a 
lack of understanding of the nature of the 
Scientific process. 

A scientist can obscure the truth about a 
Scientific question only by keeping silent 
about what he knows, or believes he knows, 
or by otherwise obstructing the publication 
of scientific results. Erroneous statements, 
80 long as they are openly published, do not 
indefinitely impede the progress of science, 
for they are ultimately corrected by new ob- 
Servations and interpretations. If scientists 
adhere to the rule of open publication of 
results, interpretations, and theoretical 
derivations, nothing that they do can pre- 
vent the operation of the self-corrective 
Processes of science. It is this very process 
Of claim and counterclaim which accom- 
Plishes the gradual progress toward truth 
in science. 

The scientists who have opposed the no- 
tion that Negroes are inherently inferior 
have been far from silent. If these scien- 
tists have assiduously expressed what they 

and what they believe about racial 
difference, then their duty toward the truth 
has been performed. If their ideas have 
Spread and attracted the attention and sup- 
Port of other scientists, then it should be 
Clear that they have in fact successfully 
Wwithstoood scrutiny and criticism. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF AVAILABLE SCIENTIFIC 
EVIDENCE 


Setting aside, as unfounded, the claim that 
Scientific evidence which domonstrates im- 
Portant inequalities between Negro and other 
Taces has been suppressed, what can be said 
Tegarding the state of modern scientific data 
On the characteristics of racial groups? 
What is the relevance of the present infor- 
mation to social judgments regarding Negro 
Civil rights? 

The scientific study of the characteristics 
Of racial groups ® involves, at the least, a de- 
termination of the relative degree to which 
Such characteristics are influenced by inheri- 
tance, by the physical and cultural environ- 
ment, and by the effects of interactions 
among racial groups. The total problem is 
enormously complex, and contains within 
itself a series of successively broader sub- 
Problems; the biological mechanism of in- 
heritance of individual characteristics, such 
us blood type, which can be measured pre- 
Cisely and objectively: the variability of such 
Characteristics within specific population 
groups of various sizes in different environ- 
Ments; the problem of measuring more com- 
Plex characteristics, such as “intelligence,” 
by procedures which distinguish between in- 
nate abllity and the effect of cultural fac- 
tors; the influence of particular social factors 
on the expression of potential innate char- 
&cters in the individual; the effects of in- 
teractions among groups whose members 
come in contact with each other through ed- 
cation, immigration, social mobility, and 
in . These problems differ greatly 
in their accessibility to precise scientific in- 
vestigation and in their relevance to the is- 
sue of Negro civil rights. 

Scientific study of the simpler characteris- 
tics observed in individuals of different racial 
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origins—for example, the genetic basis of 
blood protein characteristics—is readily ac- 
complished by a number of analytical tech- 
niques and has made notable progress in 
recent years. However, while such results 
can make important contributions to our 
knowledge of general biological processes 
they tell us little or nothing about the 
capability of any particular group to partici- 
Pate successfully in a given culture. On the 
other hand, characteristics which might be 
relevant to competence in a particular cul- 
ture, such as “industry,” “drive,” and “per- 
sistence“ (terms sometimes employed to de- 
scribe alleged differences between races) are 
themselves so strongly dependent on social 
factors that they cannot be evaluated in a 
social framework which sets arbitrary limits, 
based on an individual's racial origin, on 
his opportunity for development. 

Negroes in American society are still sub- 
ject to discrimination with respect to eco- 
nomic, educational, and social opportunities. 
This basic fact has such a profound effect 
on the expression of Negroes’ innate capabili- 
ties, and may so distort the meaning of the 
criteria used to evaluate them, as to effec- 
tively obscure the meaning of attempted 
measurements of such capabilities. In gen- 
eral, the more closely we approach the esti- 
mation of those human characteristics which 
are of greatest significance in social interac- 
tions, the less exact are the observations and 
the more they are encumbered by the distort- 
ing effects of the culture on the observer 
himself. In these circumstances, an objec- 
tive scientific evaluation of interracial differ- 
ences in our society, which imposes signifi- 
cant limitations on social behavior on the 
basis of race, is almost impossible to achieve. 

These difficulties preclude the effective use 
of measurements of competence as a valid 
basis for questioning the ethical judgment, 
so firmly incorporated into our principles of 
government, that all citizens are to be re- 
garded as equally entitled to the benefits of 
citizenship. We know of no scientific evi- 
dence which can challenge this axiomatic 
political principle. The assertion that such 
evidence exists ignores the rule of relevance 
and the limitations inherent in our knowl- 
edge of the complex interactions among social 
groups. In addition, by fostering the illusion 
that the social decisions about interracial 
relations can be determined by “objective 
scientific fact,” it shields the indlvidual’s 
conscience from a confrontation of the grave 
moral issues which at present confound the 
relations among racial groups. 


SCIENTIST’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


The issues raised by alleged scientific evi- 
dence to justify social segregation of racial 
groups confronts the individual scientist and 
his professional associations with serious re- 
sponsibilities, 

All science is concerned with the extension 
of what we know about nature. Man, as a 
part of nature and as a unique form of life, 
is, of course, an important area of study. 
There are, we believe, no valid barriers—be- 
yond those dictated by humaneness—to pre- 
clude scientific study of the biology of man, 
including the nature of racial characteristics 
and their inheritance. Such research will 
surely add—to a degree dependent on the sig- 
nificance of the observations—to what we 
know about nature. 

Such investigations are difficult of analy- 
sis, the results often attenuated by inade- 
quate definition and by relatively large er- 
rors of measurement, and the interpretations 
open to disagreement. Despite these difficul- 
ties, science contains well-proven methods 
for approaching the truth, for winnowing the 
data, reducing the errors, and re-examining 
interpretive ideas. But these will succeed 
only if scientists follow the cardinal rule of 
scientific discourse: to offer their results and 
interpretations for open publication in places 
which are subject to the scrutiny of their 
scientific peers. 
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When scientific questions become closely 
related to public policy there may be a tend- 
ency to forego publication in the open sci- 
entific literature. Instead, basic scientific 
considerations may then appear only in spe- 
cial reports prepared at the request of an 
agency of government. This practice is re- 
grettable, in our opinion, for by precluding 
the self-corrective effects of open publication 
it deprives not only the public but also those 
who have commissioned the report of the full 
benefits of scientific knowledge. 

An example of the effective operation of 
this self-correcting process within the sci- 
entific community may be found in a series 
of events associated with a UNESCO report 
on the race problem. This report was pre- 
pared by a group of anthropologists, psychol- 
ogists, and sociologists convened by UNES- 
CO, in December 1949 and published by 
UNESCO on July 18, 1950. After the re- 
port appeared, the British Anthropological 
Journal, Man, published a critique which 
held that the document tended to confuse 
race as a biological fact and the concept 
of race as a social phenomenon. In our 
view, the report is also open to criticism 
because it attempted to provide a scientific 
justification for the ethical judgment that 
all human beings are equally entitled to the 
benefits of society. In response to criticism, 
UNESCO convened a second conference that 
included many physical anthropologists and 
biologists, which prepared the revised state- 
ment of 1951, “Statement on the Nature of 
Race and Race Differences.” This is an 
excellent example of orderly scientific pro- 
cedure, which is essential in all aspects of 
science, and particularly important when the 
scientific evidence deals with a matter of 
immediate public concern. 

In contrast, Professor George has chosen 
to report his highly contentious views on 
racial differences in a form which is not 
readily amenable to the corrective effects of 
scientific criticism—a report commissioned 
by the Governor of Alabama’ Surely in 
an area which is subject to such serious dis- 
agreement, no scientist can properly put 
forward his own personal conclusions as 
representative of the state of knowledge 
without first subjecting them to the open 
scrutiny of his scientific peers. 

For reasons already stated we believe that 
available scientific data about human hered- 
ity and racial differences are not applicable 
to the ethical Judgments that determine the 
civil rights of racial groups. Those who 
present their own views on this judgment 
as though they were scientific evaluations 
are simply creating a controversy unlikely to 
be resolved by scientific means. Such a dis- 
agreement will remain as a perplexing ex- 
ception to scientists’ devotion to objective 


truth, and thereby erode the usefulness of 


science for the orderly solution of social 
problems. 

The resolution of this controversy does not 
require an authoritative restatement of the 
scientific evidence regarding racial dif- 
ferences. More important is improved educa- 
tion which might help the public understand 
when scientific evidence is relevant to prob- 
lems of racial adjustment and when such 
evidence only serves to cloak a moral issue. 
We believe that the public should be in- 
formed that any effort to use purported 
“scientific evidence” regarding biological dis- 
tinctions between racial groups to screen an 
attack on the principle of equal civil rights 
for all citizens finds no support in either the 
available evidence or in the principles of 
science. 

There is, however, another type of scientific 
evidence which stands in quite a different 
relation to this problem. There is a consider- 
able body of evidence on the way in which 
racial groups affect each other; how race 
differences become embodied in the cultural 
framework of human relationships, and how 
these interactions affect individual members 
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of majority and minority groups: Myrdal’s 
“The American Dilemma,” which is referred 
to in footnote 11 of the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision, is an outstanding example of such 
research, At this time, when the contradic- 
tions between the Negroes’ legal right to 
equality and the actual state of American 
society have become so acute, it is important 
that all citizens understand how inequalities 
in the civil rights of different groups may 
affect the lives of individuals in all groups. 
Beientists can do a great deal to help the 
public understand this problem and thereby 
contribute to a more harmonious resolution 
of our present difficulties. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We conclude that the available evidence 
on the measurable differences among racial 
groups cannot properly support a challenge 
to the principle of human equality, which is 
assured by the Constitution of the United 
States. The use of purported “scientific evi- 
dence” to justify noncompliance with the 
Constitution debases both science and the 
human conscience. A continuing effort must 
be made to improve public understanding of 
what is known about the results of dis- 
harmony among racial groups and to illumi- 
nate the causes and the effects of this con- 
flict, which continues to threaten the wel- 
fare of all mankind, 


4 Wesley Critz George: A.B., Univ. of North 
Carolina, 1911; A.M., Univ, of North Carolina, 
1912; Ph. D., Univ. of North Carolina (zo- 
ology) 1918; Prof. Biol, Guilford College 
1916-17; Maule Fellow, Princeton, 1918; 
Adj. Prof. Zool., Univ. of Georgia, 1919; Assoc. 
Prof. Histology and Embryology, Univ. of 
Tennessee, 1919-20; Assoc. Prof. Anatomy, 
School of Med., Univ. of North Carolina, 
1920-24; Prof. and Head of Anatomy Dept., 
1940-49, Prof. emeritus, 1949—. Carleton 
Putnam: B.S., Princeton, 1924; L.L.B., Co- 
lumbla, 1932; author of “High Journey, a 
Decade in the Pilgrimage of an Air Line 
Pioneer” (1944); “Theodore Roosevelt” (a 
biography) (1958); “Race and Reason“ 
(1961). 

Professor George states: “Experience has 
shown that Negroid peoples have the desire 
to utilize the products of a high culture but 
they seem not to possess the combination of 
human qualities necessary to originate them. 
Nowhere in the world have they demon- 
strated that they have the creative capaci- 
ties (the intelligence, the industry, the drive 
and the persistence) to make a civilization; 
nor-is there an advanced civilization in any 
area where there has been a high degree of 
absorption of Negro genes into a white pop- 
ulation.” [In “The Biology of the Race 
Problem,” prepared by Commission of the 
Governor of Alabama, 1962 (pp. 73-74) .] 

3 Professor George states: “When the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court abandoned for- 
mer legal precedents and the historic mean- 
ing of the Constitution, and based their de- 
cision in Brown v. Board of Education upon 
‘science’ and the opinions of ‘authorities’ 
they inevitably made the validity of their 
ruling dependent upon the truth and validity 
of their scientific material. This should have 
been subjected to critical examination and 
was not * * As a contribution to presenting 
such evidence and for the purpose of weigh- 
ing the merit of dogmas built up and im- 
posed upon the public as the basis for revo- 
lutionary social and political programs, it is 
the object of this study to ask certain ques- 
tions of a fundamental biological nature and 
to see what answers are given by the facts as 
discovered and reported by the most credible 
scientists. Some of these questions are: 

“(1) Are babies born equal in the biological 
sense, or are there significant differences be- 
tween them before environment plays a part 
in molding them? 

“(2) What is the mechanism of biological 
inheritance? 
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“(3) Is the difference between the white 
and Negro races primarily a ‘paint job’ or 
are there differences of such fundamental 
nature and significance that they should be 
taken into consideration in deciding upon 
social and educational policies involving the 
relations of the races? 

(4) Are significant differences in individ- 
uals and in races hereditary or are they pro- 
duced anew in each generation by environ- 
mental influences? 

“(5) What should we expect to be the long- 
range results of a program that would lead 
to racial amalgamation?” [Ibid., pp. 1-2.] 

Mr. Putnam states: “I do not believe that 
ever before has science been warped by a 
self-serving few to the deception and injury 
of so many.” [C. Putnam, “Race and Rea- 
son” (Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 
1961) p. 22] 

The definition of race“ provided by S. M. 
Garn in “Human Races” (Thomas, Spring- 
field, 111., 1961) is appropriate here: “A race 
in man, as in any living form, is a popula- 
tion, a population of men, women, and chil- 
dren; of fathers, mothers, and grandparents. 
* + * Members of such a breeding population 
share a common history, and a common lo- 
cale, They have been exposed to common 
dangers, and they are the product of a com- 
mon environment. For these reasons, and 
especially with advancing time, members of 
& race have a common heri ise 

Race and Science” (Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1961), 


Computer Navy Questioned: Fighting 
Qualities Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union which ap- 
peared Tuesday, May 5: 


COMPUTER NAVY QUESTIONED: FIGHTING 
QUALITIES ESSENTIAL 

The military is finding itself in a cross- 
fire. Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover is shooting 
at the Navy’s educational system as not ade- 
quate for training men for a technological 
Navy for scientific warfare. 

Social uplifters are charging that all three 
services, the Navy included, have set too 
high standards for enlisted men and are sug- 
gesting that the draft age be lowered and 
recruitment be used to relleve unemployment 
among school dropouts. 

Admiral Rickover has been particularly 
critical of the educational program at the 
U.S. Naval Academy and the emphasis placed 
on activities other than academic. 

He has been answered by Vice Adm, John 
S. McCain, Jr., commander of Amphibious 
Force, Atlantic Fleet, who formerly taught 
physics at the Nayal Academy. He agrees 
with Admiral Rickover that a naval officer 
must be well grounded in the sciences and 
liberal arts, but for the rest, he says the 
admiral who headed the Navy’s nuclear sub- 
marine program is dead wrong. 

The primary mission of the Academy is 
leadership, and, as Admiral McCain says, 
“In leadership there's no such thing as a 
master’s degree. We've got to develop that 
type of officer who has the tools to develop 
his own leadership qualities.” 

Without proper leadership, no matter how 
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many experts in the sciences are aboard 
ship, he says, the armed forces cannot per- 
form their mission—"“creating the best or- 
VVT 

The practice of hazing, so 
the Academy routine, was defended as a Gite 
part of the training of a military man. 

“There must be injected into a military 
man's character an immediate and unques- 
tioning response to an order,” Admiral Mc- 
Cain says. 

In his experience in many commands, he 
says that contrary to Admiral Rickover’s 
statements he has found no difference in the 
performance of Naval ROTC and Naval Acad- 
emy graduates, since leadership is an in- 
dividual business. 

“If a young officer has missed this essen- 
tial ingredient in his educational develop- 
ment, It will not be made up by a 20th cen- 
tury computer.“ says Admiral McCaln. 

The Naval Academy, as well as the grad- 
uate instruction available to officers at many 
stages of their careers, has continually up- 
graded its courses to meet the demands of 
advancing technology. 

This has meant, too, an upgrading of the 
men who must operate this equipment, and 
the suggestion that qualifications of enlisted 
men should be downgraded flies against all 
Judgment. 

The military services cannot be made a 
welfare program. Many years ago the idle 
and the lawbreakers often were given the 
option of joining the Navy or going to fall. 
The modern Navy has become a career Navy 
and à married Navy. 

But if a Navy will demand more of its 
officers tomorrow, it certainly also will de- 
mand more of its enlisted men. 


USDA Now in Position To “Manage” 
Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19,1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more widely circulated publications 
throughout the Midwest is Wallaces 
Farmer, the current issue of which car- 
ries a feature called Washington Report. 

The report of the week of May 2 dis- 
cusses a phase of the farm production 
scheme related to the Department of 
Agriculture and makes the conclusion 
that although we are not aware of it, we 
have a supply-management concept on 
the farm now. 

With this thought in mind and with 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
introduce the following editorial taken 
from Wallaces Farmer: 

USDA Now rn Posrrion To “ManacE” 
FARMING 

Whatever happened to supply management, 
the onetime hope of the New Frontier? For 
more than a year, since before the 1963 wheat 
referendum, Federal speechwriters have 
avoided the two-word term as though it were 
some unspeakable four-letter word. 

But while the phrase was carefully avoided, 
the fact has been largely accomplished. The 
fact is that with recent passage of wheat and 
cotton bills, the USDA now has most of the 
powers it set out to win little more than 3 
years ago. 
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It may come as a surprise to some of you 
that supply management is here now. 

What's more, it could be argued that as 
it presently exists it is in some ways even 
more absolute than that proposed by Secre- 
tary Freeman early in 1961. As suggested 
then the major decisionmaking powers 
Would have been vested in elected farmer 
Committees, Within certain limitations im- 
Posed by Congress, the decisions are now 
Made not by farmers but by USDA. 

For anyone who might doubt the presence 
of supply management, consider some of the 


In the case of each of the major farm 
Crops—feed grains, wheat, and cotton— 
USDA has ample authority to “manage” the 

supply, the effective demand, the prices, and 

the level of producers’ income. More im- 
portant, the authority ts manipulation 
ot these ingredients Independently of one 
another. 

Say, as an Illustration, that it ls deemed 
desirable to boost farm income without dis- 
turbing demand, supply, or prices. Solu- 
tion: Ralse the level of direct payments. 

Or suppose that the aim is to reduce pro- 
duction without causing an increase in price. 
Solution: Higher diversion requirements, 
With participation encouraged by a stepup 
in price-depressing CCC sales. 

The variety of possible combinations is 
almost endless. The upshot is that, despite 
Some setbacks, a remarkable degree of Fed- 
tral supply management has been accom- 
Flished. The measure is the extent to which 
Washington is now able to substitute its own 
Judgment for that of the marketplace. 

are, of course, two views on the ex- 

isting state of affairs. It is loudly contended 
One viewpoint that the place for market 
to be made is in the market, This 

is the “let the chips fall where they may” 


But in fairness and in fact, it needs to be 
rebutted that where the chips most often 
Tall is Washington. When supply or demand 
Or surpluses are too large or too small, or 
When prices or incomes are too high or too 
low, the buck is inevitably passed to Wash- 
As former President Truman once 
Temarked of the White House, This is where 
the buck x 


stops. 

is to be held po- 
litically accountable for the welfare of farm- 
ers, efforts to strip it of its authority are 
largely an exercise in double talk. 


Those who argue “the less Washington the 


better” will, however, soon have their day 


Meanwhile, supply management is here. 
The administration's passage of the con- 
Tsial wheat-cotton bill undoubtedly 


voted for 


be as many as half a dozen, which Johnson 
had in “reserve.” 


preferred to vote against the farm sub- 
N paces to give Johnson their 


were committed on this basis, the farm 
bill would have been passed by a margin of 
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Address of Basil L. Whitener, of North 
Carolina, Before the Institute for Rapid 
Transit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in inserting a speech re- 
cently delivered by my colleague, Bast 
WEHITENER, of North Carolina, on the pro- 
posed rapid transit in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, 

Mr. WIENER is well versed on this 
subject, and I hope each Member of the 
House interested in transportation in the 
Nation’s Capital will take time to read 
Mr..WHITENER's address. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS or Basi. L. WHITENER, OF NORTH CAR- 
OLINA, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, BEFORE THE 
INSTITUTE FoR RAPD TRANSIT, TH ANNUAL 
MEETING, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D.C.. THURSDAY, May 14, 1964, 9:30 a.m, 
Mr. McCarter, members of the Institute for 

Rapid Transit, and distinguished guests, I 

want to thank the members of the institute 

for inviting me here today to talk with you 
about rapid transit in the Nation's Capital. 

It is a subject in which Iam much interested, 

and I know that you are, too. And I think it 

is a matter of importance to our Nation for 
our people care about the future of their 

National Capital and rapid transit is an es- 

sential element of that future. 

At the outset, I want to make it clear that 
I do not pretend to be an expert on trans- 
portation, In my experience, Congressmen 
who try to be as expert as the experts in- 
variably get into hot water. The only worse 
thing a Congressman can do is to assume 
that the experts are always right. 

So that I see the problem not from the 
mountaintop—that high position is reserved 
for the experts—but from the down-to-earth 
vantage point of a person who is a citizen 
and who, as a Member of Congress, has helped 
lead the effort to build a rapid transit sys- 
tem for the Nation's Capital. 

First and foremost I am a citizen—like 
the rest of you—who takes pride in his coun- 
try's Capital. Over 15 million of our citizens 
visit the Capital every year. They see the 


city as an important part of their national ' 


heritage. They want it to be a city of beauty 
and dignity representative of our great na- 
tional aspirations. Few who come leave dis- 
appointed, but many leave with the feeling 
that there is much to be done that is not 
being done. Some of my own constituents 
have remarked to me about the things that 
detract from the appearance of the city, in- 
cluding traffic congestion, and several of them 
have remarked that they find it hard to un- 
derstand why the city doesn't have a sub- 
way. 
I must say that I, too, find it strange that 
the capital city of every major European 
country has a subway system while ours does 
not. And I wonder how we can talk about 
being far ahead of the Russians in all fields 
of endeavor when Moscow has one of the 
finest subway systems in the world while we 
are still talking about building one for Wash- 
ington, J 

The second vantage point from which I 
view rapid transit in the Nation's Capital is 
that of a Member of Congress who is chair- 
man of Subcommittee No. 6 of the House 
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Committee on the District of Columbia, the 
subcommittee to which the Na- 
tional Capital rapid transit legislation has 
been referred. 

I should point out that I did not begin 
as an advocate of rapid transit or of any 
particular form of transportation in Wash- 
ington. Before I had seen the proposals of 
the National Capital Transportation Agency, 
I was aware of the work the agency was do- 
ing, but I had no preconceived notions as to 
what the right answers were. Like most of 
my colleagues, I am a part-time resident of 
the District of Columbia, and I knew first- 
hand that the city’s streets and highways 
were very congested and that this congestion 
was mounting. It was apparent to me that 
new highways would be needed. But past 
experience indicated that highways alone 
would not do the job and that, in addition 
to the highway program, some new form of 
transportation would have to be provided. 
And commonsense suggested that inasmuch 
as the streets and highways were going to 
be overcrowded some way would have to be 
found to move people in large numbers on 
an exclusive right-of-way free from traffic 
and underground in the central area. 

That, in a very general way, was how I 
saw the problem before I really got into it. 
And so, when the late President Kennedy 
transmitted to the Congress the report of the 
National Capital tion Agency, to- 
gether with a bill that would authorize the 
construction of an $800 million rapid transit 
system for the Nation's Capital. my mind was 
still not made up as to what should be done. 

Our committee then held extensive hear- 
ings on the proposed legislation. We heard 
from every interested Federal agency, from 
the local jurisdictions of the region, and 
from many, many citizens’ groups. ‘Those 
hearings served to clarify the issues in my 
own mind, and it was then that I became 
convinced of the need for a rapid transit 
system in Washington. 

First, I had never seen as much public 
support for a program affecting the Nation’s 
Capital as the support that was demon- 
strated” for the proposed rapid transit sys- 
tem. 

Second, the only groups to testify in op- 
position to the program were the local bus 
companies, I never have entirely under- 
stood the reasons for that opposition. I 
have an interest In three local bus com- 
panies back home in North Carolina, and I 
know a little bit about bus operations. I 
am aware of the fact that bus operations in 
a congested downtown area are very slow 
and are, therefore, very costly. It seems to 
me that rapid transit would have the virtue 
of relieving the bus companies of their ob- 
ligations to provide some of these high-cost 
services and would not be injurious to the 
bus companies. 

The third impression I had of the hear- 
ings was that the evidence and the facts 
that were submitted to the committee 
showed that the proposed $800 million rapid 
transit system recommended by the Presi- 
dent was a very good system and that the 
time had come—if it wasn't already over- 
due—to begin building a rapid transit sys- 
tem in Washington. 

I do not want to burden you with a long 
recitation of these facts, but a few are of 
interest. While the city’s streets and high- 


rush hour trips to and through downtown 
‘Washington between now and 1980. If all 
of these trips are made by auto—and it looks 
as if that will be the case If we do not 
improve public transportation—there will be 
three additional autos on our downtown 
streets and highways for every four autos 
congesting these facilities today. 
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These figures alone are enough to demon- 
strate to my satisfaction the need for a rail 
rapid transit system. The figures show that 
without such a system the city may be para- 
lyzed and the Washington portion of the in- 
terstate highway system will not be able to 
do the job it was designed to do. 

In short, the hearings convinced me that 
rapid transit in Washington was one of those 
rare public programs that is beneficial to 
all—to the people throughout the Nation 
who want the Capital to be a fine city, to the 
people who live here, and to the truckers and 
motorists who suffer from wasteful traffic 
congestion. 

While the hearings served to convince me 
of the need for rapid transit, and of its im- 
portance to the appearance and to the order- 
ly growth of the National Capital. I also felt 
that the financing formula that had been 

by the administration for the sys- 
tem was an attractive one. Those of you who 
are acquainted with my record know that I 
am opposed to excessive Federal spending 
and to giveaway programs. I, therefore, was 
convinced that it was desirable that the 
riders of the rapid transit system should pay 
as heavy a portion as possible of the cost of 
the system. Correspondingly, I felt it ‘was 
important that the financial burden on the 
Federal Government and on the government 
of the District of Columbia be made as small 
as it could be made. 

I know that there may be some in the 
audience who come from cities favoring low 
fares. And I certainly have no desire to get 
into a philosophical discussion about the de- 
sirability of such policies, But I do feel that, 
in view of the existing burdens on the Fed- 
eral Government and the government of the 
District of Columbia, in Washington at least 
we should try as hard as we can to see to 
it that the rider, and not the taxpayer, pays 
for the ride, 

Under the proposed financing plan, $120 
million of the $800 million required to con- 
struct and equip the rapid transit system 
would have been provided by the Federal 
Government in grants. This was all the Fed- 
eral Government would have had to pay. 
And an $800 million rapid transit system for 
$120 million struck me as being a good bar- 
gain from the standpoint of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

At the same time, some of the members of 
my subcommittee and I were concerned over 
the question of how extensive a program 
Congress should authorize. We discussed 
this matter with administration officials. 
Ultimately, we concluded that it would be 
desirable to cut the system down, to the ex- 
tent possible, to the physical borders of the 
District of Columbia, the area over which 
Congress has complete jurisdiction. The re- 
sult was a $400 million version of the $800 
million system. 

That system seemed then, and still seems 
to me, to be an excellent one. I should point 
out, however, that at least one of the sub- 
committee members—Franx HORTON , of 
Rochester, N.Y.—felt that the $800 million 
system was so good that we should stick to 
it. He later said so with considerable force 
during the floor debate while at the same 
time stating that he was supporting the 
smaller system in the hope that some day 
the larger one would be built. 

The full committee agreed, however, to en- 
dorse the $400 million rapid transit system 
. and favorably reported the bill which I had 
introduced to authorize the construction of 
such a system. Thereafter, as all of you 
know, the House, by a poner oh ag vote, 
sent the bill back to our committee 

I see no point in speculating at length as 
to the causes of that vote. The important 
question is what does it mean for the future. 

I do not believe it was a vote against rapid 
transit, Neither then nor since have I en- 
countered more than a very few Members 
who doubt the need for rapid transit in 
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Washington. To the contrary, I believe there 
is general agreement on the need for such a 
system. Many of those who voted to send 
the bill back to committee have since assured 
me that they believe such a system is needed 
and that Congress must assist in its crea- 
tion. By and large their problem with the 
bill as reported appears to have been with the 
financing formula which, many felt, placed 
too heavy a burden on the Federal Govern- 
ment and too little on the District of Colum- 
bia. That is certainly a problem that can 
be solved, and I am hopeful that a revised 
formula, one that my colleagues will consider 
more equitable, can be developed at a very 
early date. 

Far from being deterred, I am convinced 
that rapid transit in the National Capital 
Must become a reality and that Congress 
should do its share in making this possible. 
I have not changed my belief that the $400 
million system would provide a solid and 
economically feasible rail rapid transit sys- 
tem in the Nation's Capital. Authorization 
of such a system would not commit the Con- 
gress to do anything more in the future. On 
the other hand, the system could be expanded 
at a later date, if this proves desirable. 

The estimates are that the system will car- 
ry upward of 50,000 people in the morning 
peak hour into and through the downtown 
area. And if we do no more than carry into 
the city on rapid transit 50,000. people who 
are today clogging the streets, we will have 
accomplished a good deal to ease congestion 
in the Nation’s Capital. We will have done 
much to preserve and enhance the appear- 
ance of the city. We will have done much 
to make life more pleasant for those who 
live in the city and for the many millions 
who come to the city every year. 

I am confident that these things will ulti- 
mately be done. It is true that the demo- 
cratic process is often slow, and we all know 
how irritating at times that slowness can be. 
But the great thing about our democracy is 
that by providing a means whereby the peo- 
ple govern themselves it ensures that public 
needs are met. 

A great National Capital is one of this 
country’s needs. We cannot meet that need 
unless we solve the city’s transportation 
problems, and a rapid transit system seems 
to me to be an essential part of that solu- 
tion. And since I believe that we will do 
what must be done—as this country always 
has in the past—I have no doubt that in the 
near future there will be a rapid transit sys- 
tem in Washington. 


The Federal Reserve to the Rescue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fi- 
nancial press of May 8 carried the news 
that the Federal Reserve's Open Market 
Committee had just injected over $1 bil- 
lion into the commercial banking system 
by purchasing that amount in Govern- 
ment securities. 

This purchase was intended to relieve 
a temporary decline in commercial bank 
reserves due to larger public demands 
for cash. 

The Fed is mighty quick to jump 
to the assistance of banks by making 
some such technical adjustment as this. 
And I think they should. But what is 
discouraging is that the Fed does not 


. 
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respond so eagerly nor with such agility 
in attending to the needs of the economy 
as a whole. Testimony given before the 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee on 
Domestic Finance indicates that the Fed 
has frequently failed to maintain an ade- 
quate money supply. As a result, the 
economy has been allowed to founder on 
the rocks of recession with underem- 
ployment of plant and equipment and 
underemployment of people. 

The article which appeared in the 
Journal of Commerce follows: 
U.S. SecurtTY BUYING HIKED BY FED BANKS 


The Federal Reserve banks this week pur- 
chased $1,089 million of Government securi- 
ties, an unusually large weekly acquisition, 
which pushed the System's total holdings 
of Government issues to a new all-time rec- 
ord of $34,228 million. 

The principal reason for the large opera- 
tion in Government securities was to provide 
banks with additional reserves in the face 
of a rise of $186 million in currency in cir- 
culation plus a decrease of $450 million in 
currency and coin held in bank vaults. Re- 
quired reserves of banks went up $223 mil- 
lion. United States Treasury deposits were 
$167 million lower. 


RISE IN RESERVES 


The massive Government security pur- 
chases brought about a sharp rise in bank 
free reserves as of Wednesday night to $461 
million, compared with only $78 million & 
week earlier. Daily average reserves, how- 
ever declined to $127 million from $131 mil- 
lion a week earlier. Free reserves are what 
banks have for new loans and investments. 

On the international front foreign banks 
and governments again made a purely nomi- 
nal addition of $7 million to their holdings 
of U.S. dollars. U.S. gold stocks were un- 
changed for the 12th consecutive week at 
$15,463 million. 

Business loans at New York banks im- 
proved by $33 million this week in contrast 
with a decline of $90 million for the simi- 
lar period of 1963. At Chicago, bank busi- 
ness loans were up $4 million compared with 
a rise of $15 million in the like period of 
last year. 

There was a big shift of private deposits 
into Government deposits at all commercial 
banks as a result of the collection of April 
15 tax checks, 


Norwegian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
opportune time to take note of the fact 
that May 17 is Norwegian Independence 
Day. In 1814 Norway joined the many 
other revolutionary nations of that time 
and declared its independence from a 
union with Denmark. The Norwegian 
people had made their feelings known, 
and they prepared the way for the demo- 
cratic Norway which is today Amer- 
ica’s close friend and ally in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

May 17, 1814, was one of the highest 
moments in Norwegian history. It 
brought together many of Norway's 
greatest historical figures. They en- 
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couraged a new national consciousness. 
And in the Constitution they wrote, the 
democratic practices and aspirations of 
Norwegians were put into words. 

Since 1814 the history of United 
States-Norwegian relations has been one 
of closest, most cordial cooperation. 
Not long ago large numbers of Nor- 
weglans came to America to live. Here 
they have proved themselves welcome 
and capable citizens. It was easy for 
them to feel at home, for they were after 
all from a free country. 

When Norway fell before the dreadful 
Nazi onslaught in 1940 many Americans 
were extremely saddened until Norway 
again joined the family of free nations. 

Through many years of uncertainty 
and tribulation the memory of May 17, 
1814, has steadily inspired Norway. 
Norwegians know that the peace and 
rapid progress of recent years can be 
traced directly to their declaration of 
independence and the Constitution of 
1814. We as Americans join our friends 
in Norway in pay homage to the cour- 
ageous national leaders of 1814. We 
hope for many more years of Norwegian 
Progress under independence, 


The Nonsense of Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, what non- 
Sense the bureaucrats make. A striking 
example of how foolish bureaucratic de- 
cisions can be is contained in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
of May 19, 1964, “Bad Guesswork“: 

Bap GUESSWORK 


The House of Representatives has voted a 
deficiency appropriation of $60 million to 
bail the Veterans“ Administration out of 
troubles resulting from guaranteeing too 
Many sour housing loans, 

The VA maintains a revolving fund through 
Which it guarantees home and business loans 
Made by private lenders on easy terms to 
Veterans of World War II and the Korean 
War, When a borrower defaults on such a 
loan, and when neither he nor the lender 
Can sell the property for enough to cover the 
Mortgage, the VA is called upon to take it 
Over, pay off the lender, and try to get what 
it can for the property. It has thus, in effect, 
& guaranteed loss which, with VA loans, is 
now about $1,773 on each house. 

When the 1964 budget was drawn up more 

a year ago, the VA expected to have to 
Mae 20,998 properties and to spend $300 mi- 


the value of houses is not rising as fast as 
i$ was, and in many instances is falling. 
Therefore, owners and mortgage holders are 
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often unable to sell houses for enough to 
cover the mortgage. That's why the Gov- 
ernment is asked to step in more often, and 
that's why its average loss per house is ris- 
ing. Both trends should have been foreseen. 

Statistics show, in addition, that the rate 
of defaults on VA loans is twice what It 
is on conventional loans, and that the record 
on FHA loans is worse still. Under the cir- 
cumstance, a sensible government would try 
to tighten up on its loans and thus save em- 
barrassment for the veterans as well as itself. 

But is this being done? Not at all. Only 
recently, as part of Mr. Johnson’s program 
to stimulate housing, the Senate was per- 
suaded to make VA loans even easier than 
they are. It voted to extend the maximum 
repayment term to 35 years. 

Here it is 11 years since the last veteran 
became eligible for these loans and the 
Government is still losing money on them 
and taking steps to assure that it will lose 
even more. A private bank in such a fix 
would promptly be closed. But, as an FHA 
spokesman said not long ago, the Govern- 
ment is In business to lose money. 


Remarks of Perry I. Prentice Before the 
Western Forest Industries Association 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, a controversy has been raging 
for some months now over the new pro- 
posed lumber size standard. As is the 
case in any controversy, there are two 
sides to this question, represented by 
those who favor the proposed standard 
and those who oppose it. 

Additionally, however, there is an- 
other area of disagreement in this mat- 
ter, which is procedural rather than sub- 
stantive. Many proponents of the new 
standard feel that it should be official- 
ly accepted without further delay or 
discussion. On the other hand, many— 
including some who, like myself, have 
no technical knowledge upon which to 
base a firm opinion for or against the 
proposed standard—feel strongly that it 
is imperative that all of the facts on 
both sides be brought out before a de- 
cision is made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

To this end, my Subcommittee on Dis- 
tribution of the House Small Business 
Committee plans to hold hearings on the 
matter in the near future to afford both 
sides an open forum to present their 
arguments. 

On April 25 I was in San Francisco 
to address the annual convention of the 
Western Forest Industries Association, 
one of the principal organizations op- 
posing the proposed change. At that 
time, I was privileged to hear an elo- 
quent exposition of the case for change, 
delivered by Mr. Perry I. Prentice, vice 
president of Time, Inc., and the former 
editor of House & Home magazine. 
While I do not agree with the procedural 
point of view expressed by Mr. Prentice, 
who sees no need for further discussion 
or exposition of the facts, I nonetheless 
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wish to call to the attention of my col- 

leagues this forceful presentation of the 

case for immediate adoption of the new 
size standard. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Mr. Prentice’s remarks at this point in 
the Recorp: 

P. I. PRENTICE, Vice PRESIDENT, TIME, INC. 
SPEECH BEFORE THE WESTERN FOREST IN- 
DUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., APRIL 25, 1964 
First I want to thank Joe McCracken for 

giving me a safe conduct pass to get out of 

San Francisco alive after I finish my talk 

to you here this morning. 

I came here under a flag of truce, I came 
to talk peace, I came to smoke the peace 
pipe with you. And I came to assure you 
that I am still your friend even though you 
and I don't always quite seem to agree on 
technical questions. 

Some of you may think I came here to 
argue with you about dry lumber sizes, but 
let me assure you right away quick that 
nothing could possibly be further from my 
purpose. I may not have sense enough to 
keep out of this on's den, but I certainly 
know it never does any good to argue with 
anybody about anything, and least of all 
would it make sense for me to start a scien- 
tific argument with the lions into whose 
den I've dropped. 

I didn’t fly 2,571 miles to waste my time 
and your time arguing with you about lum- 
ber sizes, Believe it or not, I came here for 
just one purpose—to see if I can't tell you 
a few things you don't seem to realize, in 
the hope that by helping you open your 
eyes to these things I can help all of you 
make a lot more money than you could 
otherwise make or lose a lot less money than 
you would otherwise lose. 


and another 2,571 miles back home this af- 
ternoon just to talke to you for 20 minutes 
this morning, for it couldn't make less dif- 
ference to me personally whether the dry 
lumber standards stays 15% inches or changes 
to 1% inches. 

I guess I'm here out of pure cussedness, 
because it seemed to me high time some com- 
pletely disinterested party stood up and told 
you some of the facts of competitive life in 
today's homebuilding market, and that some- 
body might as well be me. Specifically, it's 


remind you that wood no longer has a near- 
monopoly of the housing market; at least five 
other industries are out to take a bigger and 
bigger share of this market away from lum- 
ber. 


been 

ket that used to be all yours, and year after 
year you are going to lose more of the market 
unless and until the whole lumber indus- 
try—green producers and dry producers 
alike—adjusts your standards and adjusts 
your grading so the homebuilding industry 
can take full engineering advantage of all 
the qualities and all the economies wood can 
offer. And this falloff in the sale of forest 
products for homebuilding would have been 
bigger still were it not for the fine promo- 
tion some of the other producers have been 
spending so much money to buy. 

Now first let me assure you I know you've 
had a lot of problems and a lot of troubles, 
and let me assure you that you have my deep 
sympathy about these troubles and problems. 
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I know, for example, that in Douglas County 
alone all but about 50 of the 1,200 small 
lumber mills that were operating at a profit 
just 6 years ago have since been squeezed out 
of business, and that must have been some 
squeeze, I know you've lost most of the 
eastern market for green lumber because 
your friends and political allies in the 
shipping business charge you so much more 
for shipping your output east in American 
bottoms that the only way you can compete 
with Canadian imports is to cut your price 
at the mill enough to cover the higher 
shipping cost. I know that the Govern- 
mentis high interest rate policy is forcing 
a lot of big timber owners who used to be big 
customers of yours to cut_more of thelr own 
timber to pay down their loans instead of 
buying lumber from you. I know that you 
are being squeezed hard for cut prices by 
your friends and allies, the California build- 
ers, who are now the biggest market for 
green lumber even though I think they use 
less wood products per house than the build- 
ers anywhere else except Florida—California 
builders whose only reason for lining up on 
your side of the green versus dry argument 
is that they think you greeh producers are 
easier to squeeze. I know that in your big 
California market you are also being squeezed 
and squeezed hard by lumber dealers so 
tough that they don’t want to pay you for 
boards because they think they can save a 
few cents resawing boards out of framing 
lumber—lumber dealers so tough they like 
to buy lumber ungraded and then pocket a 
small extra profit from resorting the lumber 
and getting it upgraded locally. Not just in 
California but in every market I know it is 
tough to have to sell what you make on the 
straight price basis that what you are selling 
is cheaper than what the customer can get 
from somebody else. 

And finally, I know that like all the other 
lumber producers—green or dry, big or 
small—you are being squeezed by the com- 
petition of new and better engineered mate- 
rials that have been taking a bigger and 
bigger share of the housing dollar that used 
to be all yours. 

All this is tough, and you have all my sym- 
pathy in your troubles. You also have my 
respect and admiration for the way you have 
borne up under the adversities that have put 
so many other green lumber producers out of 
business. In the face of such a squeeze, and 
more specifically in the face of such a squeeze 
from. the people you seem to consider your 
best friends and allies in the green vs dry 
fight, I think it is nothing less than wonder- 
ful that so many of you are still going strong, 
and Im delighted to hear that some of you 
are still able to buy Cadillacs. 

Next, having assured you of my sympathy 
with your troubles, let me congratulate you 
on the terrific fight you have put up. Not 
since Leonidas and his 300 Spartans held the 
pass at Thermopylae 100,000 foes has 
so small a minority held the line against 
such overwhelming numbers. The fight you 
put up has been magnificent—even though 
I'm tempted to add what the French general 
said when he watched the suicidal charge of 
the Light Brigade It's magnificent, but it’s 
no way to win a war.““ 

More particularly, I congratulate you on 
the great selling Job you had to do to make 
so many politicians believe you green produc- 
ers are such bad businessmen that you will 
all go broke unless you can keep dry lumber 
handicapped by a standard that calls for put- 
ting 8 percent more lumber into a dry piece 
than you put into a green piece and then 
requires lumber dressed dry to be 10 percent 
stiffer and 12 percent stronger than the green 
vou sell in the same dimensions—10 percent 
stiffer and 12 percent stronger than it makes 
any sense for it to be. 


Gentlemen, I think you're a lot smarter 
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and a lot more capable than you seem willing 
to admit. I’m mighty impressed by your 
demonstrated ability to survive a lot of trou- 
bles, and it's just plain preposterous to say 
and still more preposterous to believe that 
you'll all go busted if you lose the umbrella of 
a technically indefensible lumber standard 
that has been making homebuilders and 
home buyers pay $100 million a year too 
much to get the advantages of dry lumber. 

And now, most particularly, I want to con- 
gratulate you on your success in actually 
making Congressman ROOSEVELT believe you 
haven't been given a chance to register. 
your objections when the truth is that the 
American Lumber Standards Committee de- 
layed its decision nearly a year to give full 
consideration to your arguments, that every 
trade association in the lumber Industry has 
been deluged by your protests, that at your 
insistence even the technical decisions of the 
Government's own Forest Products Labora- 
tory have been submitted to a recheck by a 
university of your choice in your own local 
area and, in brief, you have come so near 
deafening all of us with your outcries that 
most of us have had to buy earplugs so we 
could hear ourselves think. 

Just because almost nobody who under- 
stands the problem agrees with you doesn't 
mean that nobody has heard you, and you 
must have done a great selling job on Con- 
gressman Rooseve.t to make him believe, 
while you were deafening everybody else 
with your protests, that in fact you hadn't 
been given a chance to open your mouths. 

For this plece of supersalesmanship I do 
indeed congratulate you. 

So now you have the assurance of both 
my sympathy and my congratulations. 

But, you can't eat sympathy and can't 
cash congratulations, so now I bring you a 
third peace offering—a peace offering that 
should be worth millions of dollars to you. 

I bring you news that you can't afford not 
to act on fast. 

I bring you news that the war over, 
whether the standard for dry lumber stays 
1% inches or ls changed to 1½ inches—that 
war is all over and there is no use doing 
any more fighting. While you've been doing 
a great job on the political front intimidat- 
ing FHA and intimidating the Department 
of Commerce and stirring up Congressman 
RoosevetT and his Small Business Commit- 
tee, the dry forces have just bypassed you 
the way MacArthur bypassed the 100,000 
Japs who were all set to stop him at Wewack. 
As some of you may recall, MacArthur just 
sailed past the Japs who were waiting for 
him at Wewack and landed way behind them 
at Hollandia, and after that time the 100,000 
Jap soldiers bypassed at Wewack nearly 
starved to death. In somewhat the same 
way. while you've been putting up such a 
big fight in FHA and the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the dry lumber manufacturers have 
just bypassed F inches 
dry as a nonstandard size 

Whether you win or not in your fight to 


will be buying 1 


So that's that; 15% inches dry is a thing 
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standard sizes when plainly so marked. 
And the U.S. Savings & Loan League, whose 
members finance three times as many new 
homes as FHA—in fact, they finance more 
than half the houses in which green lumber 
has up to now been used—has not only 
accepted 1%½ inches dry; it has advised all 
its members in writing to recommend the 
use of 1½ inches. dry to all the builders 
whose houses they finance. 

So, as I've now said twice before, that's 
that; 154 Inches dry is dead, and there's no 
use fighting any more about it. The begin- 
ning of wisdom is to know when to stop 
fighting, so you might as well call off Sen- 
ator Morse and Congresswoman Green and 
Congressman Roosxvxir this morning and 
start planning how you can best adjust your 
business to the reality of 144 inches dry and 
stop worrying about the ghost of 15, inches 
dry. 

But first, I think it might be wise for 
you to give some thought to what your 
heroic fight to block the new standard has 
cost you, 

If I were ina joking mood, I think I might 
be tempted to say it reminds me of Roy 
Riegel’s great Rose Bow] run in the wrong 
direction that won the game for the other 
side, for Im afraid you too have been run- 
ning too well in the wrong direction and that 
green lumber is further behind than it was 
before you started your run. 

Until this foofaraw started hardly any- 
body except the lumber manufacturers 
themselves knew the difference between 
green lumber and dry, and so few people 
cared that in 1953 even the American Lum- 
ber Standards Committee decided not to 
care either and voted to let green and dry 
lumber be accepted as equally good, even 
though the scientific fact is that lumber 
dressed dry will end up something like 10 
percent stiffer and 12 percent stronger than 
lumber dressed before it has shrunk. This 
gave green lumber an enormous competitive 
advantage in many markets because, as long 
as so few people know the difference, why 
should anybody pay more to buy his lumber 
predried and preshrunk? 

Eventually and I think inevitably, the 
American Lumber Standards Committee 
began having trouble with its conscience 
about this and decided that dry and green 
sizes should be “equated,” whatever that 
may mean, at a determined moisture con- 
tent. This all sounded so highbrow that, 
looking back, I think you might have been 
smart to keep quiet and let the equating go 
through without attracting any more atten- 
tion than was absolutely necessary. Even 
after the equating green lumber would still 
have been cheaper, and if you had kept 
quiet so few people would have known or 
cared about the difference that I think you 
could have gone on selling green lumber to 
almost everybody who was buying green 
lumber before. 

But you didn’t keep quiet. You started 
a regular civil war, And finally you got the 
Department of Commerce to publicize the 
difference, not to the old list of 3,000 accept- 
ers (only 100 of whom bothered to answer 
the last previous lumber standards ballot), 
but to a new list of some say 13,000 and some 
say 20,000 accepters, and now, I think, you've 
really done it. 

Thousands of builders who never cared 
about green and dry before now know that 
although green lumber is cheaper to buy it 
may well be more expensive to use, because 
unless the builder carries the green lumber 
in stock until it dries (which is expensive) 
or slows down his construction operation to 
let it dry in the frame (which is still more 
expensive) the green lumber will be the No. 
1 cause of costly callbacks to correct nail 
popping and fix plaster cracks, and if he 
uses it green it will also run up his bill for 
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Carpenter labor, Thousands of mortgage 
lenders who never knew that green lumber 
meant moisture content intead of color now 
know that houses framed with green lumber 
arent quite as good; thousands of appraisers 
now think that houses framed with green 
lumber should get a lower appraisal; and 
today even customers are beginning to get 
Wise and ask questions about moisture con- 
tent they never asked before. 

I don't think all this new awareness of 
the difference between green and dry is going 
to be much help to you. 

However, there’s no use wasting any more 
time worrying about spilt milk. What we 
should be taking counsel together about this 
Morning is what the smart thing for you 
to do next would be. 

To that end, I'm going to offer four sug- 
gestlons: 

First, I'd call off the civil war right here 
and now before it gets any more publicity. 
15, inches dry lumber is a dead issue new, 
whether the American standard stays 15% 
inches or changes to 1% inches. Any more 
Publicity you give the green-vs-dry battle 
Will just be bad for you. 

Second, I'd make as long a list as you can 
Make of the many uses for which green 
lumber is just as good as dry lumber, and 
When you make your peace with the rest 
Of the lumber industry I'd insist that one of 

first articles of the peace settlement 
Should be their promise to give green lumber 
What the radio people call equal time and 

Promote green lumber for use where green 
lumber beyongs just as hard as they promote 
dry lumber where dry lumber is worth its 

her cost, 

Third, I would repeat to you the best of 
au political advice—“if you can't beat em. 
join em.“ I'm pretty sure that in the next 
few years the market for dry lumber will grow 
faster than the market for green lumber, so 
it should be smart for as many of you as 
Possible to get over into the dry lumber mar- 

and put in drying equipment yourselves. 
Im told that drying equipment for three 
Carloads a day can cost as little as $50,000, 
&nd I can’t think of a better investment you 
could make. 

And, finally, I would urge you just as 
Strongly as I possibly can to close ranks with 
the rest of the lumber industry to fight the 
battle of wood—dry wood and green wood 

ther—against the new industries that 
Row challenging wood's age-old eminence as 
the one best material for homebuilding. 

Twenty years ago wood had a near monop- 
Oly of the housing market. In fact, 20 years 
ago it could almost be said that the home- 
building industry was really a part of the 
lumber industry, or perhaps you might have 
Called it the construction division of the 
lumber industry. 

Today, that monopoly is gone. Wood is 
being challenged for almost every use in 
homebuilding—challenged by steel, chal- 
lenged by aluminum, challenged by glass, 

enged by plastics, challenged by con- 
Tete. All these industries are challenging 
Wood with materials that are more precisely 
engineered, so whatever is good in them can 
be utilized more efficiently. 
; So the one best way for everybody in the 
Umber industry to make more sales and 
make more profits is to work together to 
an engineered product too and then 
make every homebuilder, every home 
mortgage lender, every home appraiser, every 
home Salesman, and every home buyer believe 
that wood is the one best material and the 
due most economical material with which 


— build better, more salable, more livable 
omes, 
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A Confusing Story: Missiles Still Red, 
and Aimed j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend by remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union entitled, Mis- 
siles Still Red, and Aimed”: 

From the San Diego Union, May 7, 1964] 
A CONFUSING STORY—MISSILES STILL RED, AND 
AIMED 


There is a peculiar theory being pushed 
these days by the radical liberals in Wash- 
ington, They would have us believe the 
Russian influence in Cuba actually is to our 
advantage. 

They say, in effect, the Russians are dis- 
turbed by Fidel Castro and that they, the 
Russians, want to control any pushbuttons 
that might trigger nuclear war with the 
United States. 

Then came the reports the Soviet had 
pulled out all but second rate nuclear weap- 
ons from Cuba. The story was leaked from 
the State Department, then denied by the 
Defense Department. 

The conflicting stories from two branches 
of Government left the American public in 
abject confusion. The principal question 
asked was whether the Soviet still would 
support Cuba if the latter country resorted 
to its missiles to attack U.S. reconnaissance 
planes? 

The Soviet, although it has worries about 
Castro, would be ideologically prone to go to 
his aid. Realistically, the Soviet would write 
Castro off as a bad investment in the event 
this Nation was forced to take decisive 
action, 

This country must not forget the Cuban 
crisis was fired by the Soviet. Russian mis- 
siles on Cuban bases are not there because 
of Castro’s influence but because, through 
Castro, the Soviet had found an easy way 
of aiming its missiles at the United States. 

The fact remains that Castro has missiles. 
These are missiles that were placed there by 
Communist Russia. Whether the men re- 
sponsible for pulling the trigger are Russian 
or Cubans is of no consequence. The trig- 
ger, and the missiles, remain. 

Castro’s Cuba remains off the very near 
shores of America. The proximity of the is- 
sue cannot be denied by long-range blue- 
prints that indicate establishment of a life- 
line between the United States and the 
Soviet. 

We are getting too intimate, diplomatically, 
with the Russians in Cuba. They still have 
missile bases there. The potential of these 
bases is a matter of debate. But the strik- 
ing power exists. 

It is easy to ignore an enemy on the 
threshold because he carries the credentials 
of neighborliness. This is the effort being 
made by Khrushchey. The radical liberais 
in Government would pursue this policy. 

We cannot get friendly with Cuba. What 
do we do? It would be wise at this point to 
firmly restate the Monroe Doctrine and all 
its implications. 

Castro will understand such strong lan- 
guage. And so will Khrushchev, 
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HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, politi- 
cal personalities here in Washington and 
across the country in California vary to 
a noticeable degree. However, each fits 
well into the satirical scene as Art Hoppe 
sees it. 

Three recent columns which appeared 
in the San Francisco Chronicle follow: 
LET'S Hear Ir ror L. B. J. - TRI YELP! YELP! 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 

You have to hand it to Mr, Johnson. Some 
thought him a compromiser, a man who'd 
back down in a tight spot. But, no sir, 
with unswerving devotion to principle he 
has defied public opinion to do what he be- 
lieves right: He's picked up that dog of his 
by the ears again. 

This placing principle above popularity is 
undeniably the sign of true leadership. For 
it’s Mr. Johnson's principle, as you know, to 
make dogs yelp. Because, he says, a yelping 
dog dangling by its ears is a happy dog. 

Unfortunately, the first time he displayed 
this principle it did not exactly catch on with 
dog lovers. Many envisioned Mr. Johnson 
putting his happy dog to bed. On the 
clothesline. And it was the rare parent who, 
on catching a small son dragging a yowling 
puppy around by the ears, cried: “Oh, joy, 
some day he will grow up to be President.” 

Personally, I figured Mr. Johnson would 
wilt under the blast and take the easy way 
out. Perhaps a discreet ad in the classified: 
“Free to good home. Two beagles. Very 
long ears.” And there'd be a lot of pictures 
of our President climbing ladders to put poor 
little baby birds back in their nests. 

So imagine my stunned surprise to come 
across another photo of Mr. Johnson lifting 
up his dog-eared beagle once again. How I 
had misjudged the steely backbone of the 
man. How imbued he is with the spirit of 
true leadership. How, then, did he ever get 
elected anything in the first place? 

For, if you ask me, true leaders seldom get 
anywhere in our political system. Oh, a 
politician can stand firm on principle. Just 
as long as it’s a popular principle. But if he 
happens to believe in an unpopular princi- 
ple, he’s either got to compromise or find 
honest work. 

Yet here was Mr, Johnson, who has risen 
to the very top in politics, publicly uphold- 
ing a clearly unpopular principle, Here was 
an iron-willed leader who spurned wishy- 
washy compromise, who grimly seized an 
issue and yanked it up before public view 
despite the howls. ~ 

Just a minute. This time, I notice, the 
dog didn't yelp. This time, I see, the dog's 
hind feet remained firmly on the ground. 
Indeed, the story flatly says that Mr. John- 
son, unlike before, didn’t exactly dangle the 
dog in midair by the ears. But merely lifted 
it up “into a standing position.” Or kind 
of halfway up. 

Thank heavens, What a magnificent com- 
promise with principle. It restores my faith 
in our whole political system. 

And I'm glad. For I happen to believe the 
great thing about our system is that it doesn’t 
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uce true leaders. I mean the kind who 
defy opinion to do what they think is good 
for us. 

No sir. The trouble with true leaders is 
that they always want to lift up us common 
people and make us happy. Their way. And 
I say the best thing to do when one comes 
along is to clap both hands over your ears, 


SOMBER PIERRE OR Harry AL? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Mr, Pierre Salinger and Mr. Alan Cranston 
are both waging typical modern campaigns 
for the Senate nomination. And it looks as 
though Democratic voters will have a difficult 
choice to make on June 2. 

Yes, they will have to choose between a 
warm, colorful, jolly sort, and a sober, serious, 
thoughtful type. And the difficult decision 
they will have to make, of course, is which 
candidate is which. 

Oh, I know the distinction was clear in the 
beginning. Mr. Salinger, sometimes called 
“Portly Pierre,” was clearly the joyous man's 
candidate. And Mr. Cranston, our State 
controller, was just as clearly the thinking 
man’s candidate. But have you seen them 
lately? 

Mr, Salinger is going around in dark suits, 
neatly buttoned vests, and black times. And 
when he looks sincerely into your eyes as he 
grimly shakes your hand, your kind of want 
to express condolences for whomever it was 
who died. 

And Mr. Cranston. When last heard of, 
he was up on the stage at a local political 
gathering singing, so help me: “Alan's cam- 
paign is a roller,/Can’t you see him in a 
bowler?/Who will be the next controller?” 
And so forth. 

A bowler? It was, I suppose, inevitable. 
For as soon as the campaign started, both 
candidates naturally hired public relations 
men to work on their images. And the first 
thing a public relations man does about a 
candidate's image is, naturally, change it. 

It never matters what it is. Are you warm, 
colorful, jolly? “Look,” says your public re- 
lation man, “you want the voters to think 
you're a good-time Charlie? Tou got to get 
out there and be sober, serious, thoughtful. 
From now on, wear shoes two sizes too small 
and speak statistics.” 

Or perhaps you are sober, serious, thought- 
ful? “For crying out loud,” says your public 


great depression. You got to be warm, color- 
ful, jolly. Bone up on Joe Miller’s Joke Book. 
Learn to play the ocarina while smoking a 
big cigar. And maybe you'll be a Senator 


Naturally, both candidates are working 


Let's wish them all lots of luck. 


Any News Is Goop News—E Biz Jay 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
Howdy there, folks. How y'all. It's time 
for another visit with Just plain folks,” the 
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rib-tickling tee-vee adventures of the Jay 
family, starring ol’ Elbie Jay, the friendliest 
wrangler ever to wrangle his way on to the 
front page. Dally. 

As we join up with ol’ Elbie tonight, he 
and his pretty wife, Birdie Bird, are just 
settling down to sleep. 

Bm Bm. You look a mite tired tonight, 
Elbie. 

Exsrm. Well, I don't mind confiding that 
the very important affairs of state some- 
times get a man down. And today I had a 
terrible setback. 

Brevre BND (worriedly). Another coup in 
Vietnam? More threats from Castro? Or is 
that poverty's winning the war? 

Eus. (glumly). Worse. The afternoon 
paper used that picture of me crowning Miss 
Greater East Yonkers Prune Festival. On 
page 37. 

BD Bu (aghast). No. 

Ex ni (dejectedly). Yep. That's a 36-page 
setback. A dog act is sure tough to follow. 

Bmp Bm. Well, you just got to try a 
bit harder to make news. Maybe if you 
had a new kind of press conference? 

Eus. I reckon you're right. But they're 
getting a bit hard to think up. I thought 
all through my dally breakfast press con- 
ference, my daily follow-up press conference 
while shaving and my daily mid-morning 
lunch, and coffee-break press conferences. 
And I couldn't think up nary a thing, 

Bmore Bmp. Let's see. How about a press 
conference while doing seven laps around the 
house? 

Ek. nE. Now, you know I've done that a 
dozen times, And the fatter reporters are 
getting kind of petulant. 

Bmpr Bip. Maybe in your car, 
Driving down the road. 

Erz. You trying to pick a quarrel? 

Bmore Bmp. I forgot. Well, you've tried 
holding them in your office, the Rose Garden, 
the press office, the State Department Audi- 
torium, the lawn. I did like that one you 
had for the reporters and their children on 
the lawn with pink lemonade. 

ELA. Wasn't that a dilly? It's too bad 
I had to chalk off that next one for re- 
porters and their moms. But the orphans 
in the press corps started complaining about 
news management. And, leaping Lizards, I 
didn’t want to be mean to 5 

Bmore Bep. Well, Elbie, don't you fret. 
You know you think better when you relax. 
Maybe something will come to you tomorrow 
when you're skinny dipping in the pool. 

Exsre (elatedly). Skinny dipping. That's 
it. Talk about maximum exposure. You 
solved my problems. 

Bmpr Bm. That's fine. Good night, 
Elbie. 

ELBIE. Good night, Birdie Bird. And good 
night, Merriman. Good night, Scotty. And 
all you other fine newspaper fellows. 
you're comfy there on the floor. But don't 
doze off. Like I told you at my after- 
dinner press conference, I talk in my sleep. 
And I don’t want you boys to miss a word. 

Will Elbie suffer from overexposure? Will 
the press? What next? Tune in again soon, 
friends, And meanwhile, as you mosey down 
life’s long trail, remember what Elbie's ol’ 
granddaddy used to say: “What is a man 
profited who gains the whole world? If he 
don’t get good press notices.” 


then. 


Foreign Aid and Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great diversity of views in this country 
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on foreign aid and perhaps because not 

enough is said about its actual accom- 

plishments. In the following article 
from the New York Times a doctor 
speaks out on the rich rewards of the 

U.S. foreign assistance program through 

helping to wipe out disease throughout 

the world. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sunday, May 10, 

1964] 

U.S. Am AND HEALTH—PROGRAM Has REAPED 
Rich Rewarps IN Wan on DISEASE 
THRovcHouT WORLD 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M_D,) 

Last week, Sol Linowitz, chairman of the 
Xerox Corp., announced plans for the for- 
mation of a citizens committee to support 
the U.S. foreign ald program. This is an 
encouraging action, for there is probably no 
aspect of our Government that is as misun- 
derstood as our foreign ald program. 

For the fiscal year beginning next July 1, 
President Johnson has recommended an ap- 
propriation of $3.4 billion. Of this, $2.4 
billion would be for economic aid and 81 
billion for military assistance. 

Of the $2.4 billion for economic ald, $225 
million would be devoted to technical co- 
operation in Africa, the Near East, south 
Asia and the Far East, and $85 million to the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Some of these funds would be used to 
pay the salaries of experts and other tech- 
nicians; to finance contracts with American 
universities, private firms and other institu- 
tions and to provide demonstration equip- 
ment and commodities needed by these ex- 
perts and contractors. 


DIVIDENDS IN HEALTH 


Other projects would include the financing 
of the training of teachers, health workers, 
agriculture experts and other consultants 
and the operation of programs in industrial 
development, public safety, public adminis- 
tration, transportation, housing, agriculture, 
and health, 

There is probably no aspect of our foreign 
aid program which has earned such rich 
dividends as our activities in the field of 
health. As Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
testified last month before a House com- 
mittee: 

“The doctor with his mobile health unit, 
the technician who frees a village from 
measles, the agricultural specialist and the 
teacher are to millions of people in the world 
the symbol of America.” 

Measles in West Africa, for example, have 
long been recognized as a major cause of mor- 
tality. They are responsible for the death 
of about one of every four or five children. 

This high mortality rate is probably due to 
nutritional deficiencies, malaria, and para- 
sitic diseases, combined with unfavorable 
climate and hygenic factors. 

MEASLES ARRESTED 

In a 5-month cooperative project of the 
Ministry of Health, Upper Volta, the National 
Institutes of Health and the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, 731,000 children in 
Upper Volta were vaccinated against measles. 
As a result, the spread of measles appears to 
be stopped and thousands of lives have been 
saved. 

The program has now been extended on a 
demonstration basis to the Ivory Coast, Da- 
homey, Niger, Guinea, Senegal, and Mauri- 
tania. The total cost of the „ex- 
clusive of the vaccine, which was contributed, 
Was approximately 14 cents a child. 

Health projects often demonstrate to the 
people—frequently for the first time—that 
their governments actually serve them rather 
than exploit them. 

Today, for example, the number of cases 
of malaria throughout the world has de- 
clined from 350 million to less than 100 mil- 
lion annually. 
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The economic; social, and political factors 
Of this achievement have been of great sig- 
nificance in countries such as India, Taiwan, 
and the Philippines, where millions of people 
Previously crippled by malaria have been 
freed from this age-old problem. 

ETHIOPIAN HEALTH CENTERS 

In Ethiopia, assistance by the Agency for 
International Development has resulted in 
the development of a rural community 
ro program financed by a local health 


Currently, 50 community health centers 
have been established with personnel trained 
in the Haile Selassie I Public Health College 
and Training Center in Gondar. 

Through the community organization, 
Which must be created before these health 
Units will serve a community, an institution 
is created that results in a self-generating 
social and economic development. 

At the end of World War I, the National 
Taiwan University Medical College, which 
had been good by Japanese standards in the 
1930's, was destroyed. The withdrawal of 
the Japanese left a skeleton faculty out of 
touch with modern medicine and education 
and without means of improvement. 


INSTITUTE IN KARACHI 


With assistance from the Agency for Inter- 
National Development and concurrent help 
on a smaller scale from the World Health 
Organization, China Medical Board, Ameri- 
can Bureau of Medical Aid to China, Asia 

undation, and other groups, the school 

been completely modernized and now 
graduates about 100 modern trained physi- 
cians a year. It now conducts its program 
With a minimum of outside help. 


Merrimack Valley—Need Studied for 
Switch to Peace Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, as hard as 
it is for many of our communities and 
ustries to believe, the era of defense 
Production oriented prosperity may be at 
an end. John J. McKone writing in the 
May 17, 1964, edition of the Boston 
Globe, has pointed out that the growing 
imbalance in defense spending is having 
à detrimental impact on the economy of 
some Massachusetts communities in the 
Merrimack Valley. Fortunately, many 
firms and communities are taking the 
initiative to prepare for this transition. 
Ore must do so, as Mr. McKone points 
Cut so clearly. Under unanimous con- 
Sent, I include his article in the Con- 

SRESSIONAL RECORD: 
MACK VALLEY—NEED STUDIED FOR 

SWITCH TO PEACE INDUSTRY re 
(By John J. McKone) 

When Senator TED Kennepy advised mid- 
Valley businessmen a few days ago, he spoke 
Of the need for conversion to peacetime 
Manufacturing due to future uncertainties. 

Some took it as a good tip about things 

come. Like, for example, Washington's 
Swing of the ax hitting defense industries 
in the Merrimack Valley. 
~ In this area, there have been hints of it 
or months. The imbalance in defense 
Spending has aroused jittery conclusions be- 
Chute of the drying up of many jobs. Pro- 
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duction is less; and there is far less call for 
certain talents. 

Not long ago employment in defense and 
associated industries equalled close to 18 
percent of the number employed in some 
local communities. 

Only a government study of data could 
determine the force of impact in a defense 
plant closing, for much depends on where 
the employees live. Hundreds often com- 
mute from distance. It works the other way 
too, Many valley residents make 30-mile 
trips to jobs in defense industry. 

Government-customer operations gave the 
economy hereabout a wanted boost, offset- 
ting somewhat continuing unemployment 
conditions. In some places the number of 
idle rates a “distressed” classification. 

“It's hard to believe that defense firms 
will ever become a liability in a district so 
well adapted,” is one comment. 

But Lawrence and Lowell recall the boom- 
and-bust of military production. 

Conversion to consumer goods may be a 
slower project for some concerns. One large 
company has begun the operation. 

Congressman F. Braprorp Morse believes 
the Federal Government should aid in the 
transition to peaceful manufacturing. He 
has suggested that his (fifth) district, which 
includes Lowell and Lawrence, be set apart 
in a unique plan for a tryout of the change- 
over effect. It would be a sort of peacetime 
lab, subject to expert scrutiny. Results 
might steer firms toward more profitable 
policies, he says. 

He has already requested consideration of 
this pilot project by the President's Commit- 
tee on Economic Conversion. 


Prudence Is Still a Virtue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, fiscal re- 
sponsibility, prudence in spending have 
always been American virtues. When 
we forgot these virtues and adopted the 
ways of easy living, free spending and 
an “easy come, easy go“ attitude, we 
have always had to pay the piper. 

At a time when there seems to be no 
end to prosperity, when the Federal 
Government leads the way in spreading 
the philosophy of big spending, big debt 
and deficit financing, perhaps we should 
pause to consider the virtue of prudence. 

In this connection I would like to in- 
clude, as a part of these remarks, the fol- 
lowing editorial, “On Living It Up—And 
Down,” from the Wall Street Journal 
of May 19, 1964: 

On Lryinc It Up—Anpv Down 

Will people never learn? Once again, the 
answer to the old refrain is, apparently not. 
We have in mind particularly some indica- 
tions of excess in the business world. 

Actually, the record in the postwar years 
is pretty good on the whole, The business 
community has exercised sufficient re- 
straint—in terms of inventory accumulation, 
credit extension and other ways—in boom 
periods to moderate the recurring recessions. 
Because there has been relatively little specu- 
lative excess most of the time, the Nation 
has been spared anything comparable to the 
depression of the thirties. 

But prolonged prosperity and the dimming 
of the memory of the depression are show- 
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ing their effects in various places. A notable 
one at present is real estate, and more spe- 
cifically the mortgage market. 

Since World War II. mortgage debt, as Mr. 
O’Donnell's recent article on this page noted, 
has risen eightfold to $281 billion; what is 
worse, some of the big gains have been quite 
recent. The suspicion grows that the build- 
ing binge stems more from easy financing 
than from demand for space; that there ls, 
in fact, a lot of overbuilding. 

Many lending institutions are so heavy 
with cash that they have made their mort- 
gage terms extremely loose, and the equity 
of so-called owners of both home and com- 
mercial properties is frequently reduced al- 
most to the vanishing point. It is instruc- 
tive that foreclosures on single-family homes 
last year were the largest since 1939, while a 
number of real estate investment and de- 
velopment companies are going through 
sweeping debt liquidations and refinancings. 

The real estate phenomenon, moreover, is 
only one reflection of what is learnedly called 
a deterioration in the quality of credit. In 
other lending areas as well, terms are exces- 
sively easy and credit is too often extended 
for dubious undertakings. What is the ex- 
planation? } 

Though we don't propose to dwell on it, 
the Federal Government is one institution 
which has played an unmistakable role in 
the drama. Certainly it set the style for 
practically nonexistent equities with the 
terms on its Federal Housing Administration 
loans. For other agencies, such as the Small 
Business Administration, you just about 
DATA EO DA A OOE CESME TNE FO GUIS TOS 
oan. 

In addition, the Government has been in- 
fiating. People can go right on saying they 
descry few signs of inflation on the horizon; 
the fact is that the authorities have greatly 
expanded the money supply in recent years. 
All that easy moeny has got to go somewhere. 

Government policy, however, cannot be 
accepted as a complete justification for busi- 
ness imprudence. In any event, other factors 
are also at work. 

Unfamiliarity with anything except pros- 
perity is such a factor. Mr. O'Donnell quoted 
Franklin Briese of Minnesota Mutual Life 
putting it on the line to a mortgage bankers 
meeting: “Many of you lack the experience 
and education furnished by the depression. 
In truth, there has been no severe test of 
mortgage credit for more than 25 years.” 

We recall the words of an industrialist who 
went further; the country, he said, needs 
another depression to wake it up. The words 
are harsh—far too harsh, in our opinion— 
but the meaning behind them is worth some 
thought. 

What the man meant was the something- 
for-nothing attitude of labor unions, the 
get-rich-quick efforts of some entrepreneurs, 
the thoughtless basking of some businesses 
in Government contracts, the notion that 
the individual isn't necessarily responsible 
for making his own way; in short, the whole 
psychology that life, if not always beauti- 
ful, must definitely be easy. He just didn't 
see how it could go on forever. 

Not the least mischievous part of the psy- 
chology is the widespread belief that a de- 
pression of the magnitude of the thirties 
simply can’t happen again; the economy has 
so many built-in safeguards and all that. 
And it’s true enough that vast changes, and 
some improvements, have been wrought in 
the economic and financial structure in the 
past three decades. 

But it strikes us that when people kre so 
positive about the future is a good time for 
skepticism. While the Nation does not by 
any means have to go through all that suf- 
fering again, facts are still facts: A nation 
that practices inflation and generates an in- 
fiationary psychology and speculative exces- 
ses is risking trouble. We doubt that any 
economy can be made secure from public and 
private folly. 
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If that is so, the conclusion is inescapable. 
The best possible safeguard will be public 
and private restraint while there Is still time 
to think and learn from the economic ex- 
cesses of the past. 


Commemorative Copper Penny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Michigan State Legislature has re- 
cently passed a resolution petitioning 
Congress to issue a commemorative cop- 
per penny honoring the copper country 
of Michigan. 

soars production of copper in Michigan, 

especially in Houghton County, 
CC 
Nation’s leading industries, establishes 
the Michigan copper country as desery- 
ing of this recognition. I would urge that 
the Congress act favorably upon this 
petition. 

The resolution follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 84 
(Offered by Representative Hellman and 


Senators Lundgren, and 
Rahot) 
Concurrent resolution mem the 


igan copper country 
Whereas copper is the world's oldest known 


copper is the basis for many of man's most 
important nonferrous alloys; copper is indis- 
pensable to the electrical industry and to this 
electronic and atomic age; and 

Whereas copper production and use con- 
stituted Michigan’s most ancient industry, 
belng at least 4,000 years old; and copper 
made Houghton County, for a period, the 
second highest taxpaying county in Michi- 
gan; and Michigan, for many years, ranked 
first among the copper-producing States in 
the Union and production for 1963 was 
valued at nearly $50 million, and copper is 
one of Michigan’s great heritages: Now, 
therefore, be it 


urges 
of the United States to au- 
thorize and direct the minting and issue of 
a special copper penny recognizing and hon- 
oring the copper country of Michigan and 
its manifold contributions to the copper min- 
ing industry for many years; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Michigan Senator 
and 


PHILLEs, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate May 1, 1964. 
BERYL I. Kenyon, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
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Report of Committee on Inland Naviga- 
fion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, 50th National Convention, 
June 7, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
7 of last year, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress held its 50th national 
convention. 

At that time, its Committee on Inland 
Navigation adopted a number of resolu- 
tions and drafted a policy statement 
which are worthy of our serious con- 
sideration. 

I am presenting them herewith for 
printing in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON INLAND NAVI- 

GATION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HAR- 

Bors CONGRESS 


The committee met in the Potomac Room 
of the Mayflower Hotel at 10 a.m. at the call 
of the chairman. 

Present at the committee meeting were: 

Hon. Gleason N. Stambaugh, Sr., chair- 
man, Florida Inland Navigation District, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Phillip W. Fitzpatrick, consultant, port 
authority, St. Paul, Minn., chairman, sub- 
committee on hazards and aids to naviga- 
tion, channel dimensions, and maintenance. 

Col. Hubert S. Miller, Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, retired; vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Trinity Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Fort Worth, Tex; chairman, defense 
value of individual channels subcommittee. 

F. M. Hendry, Hendry Corp., Tampa, Fla; 
chairman, subcommittee on design and 
equipment of floating craft, fuels and pro- 
pulsion, and cargo handling equipment. 

Thomas B. Casey, chief waterway engineer, 
State of Illinois, Springfield, Il. 

Joel C. Wilcox, Port of Palm Beach, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

James W. Lee, Palm Beach City Traffic 
Bureau, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

R. Collier, Sante Fe Railroad Co., 
Galveston, Tex. 

J. R. Spease, Fairmont, W. Va. 

K. M. Lloyd, Mahoning Valley Industrial 
Council, Youngstown, Ohio. 

R. O. Fisher, Illinois Division of Water- 
ways, Springfield, Hl. 

Clifford L. Summers, Missouri Water Re- 
sources Board, Jefferson City, Mo. 

L. V. Bruno, Congaree Navigation Author- 
ity, West Columbia, S. C. 

Mrs. Andrew Woytovech, city of Utica, 
Utica, N.Y. 

H. C. Beckman, Jr., Florida Inland Navi- 
gation District, Stuart, Fla, 

George Kumpe, West Coast Inland Nayi- 
gation District, Bradenton, Fla. 

James F. Hammond, Columbia, 8.C. 

Ted L. Murphy, Lexington, 8.C. 

J. Paul Comola, assistant general man- 
ager, Trinity Improvement Association, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

R. H. Merritt, Escambia-Conecuh River 
Development Commission, Pensacola, Fla. 

R. H. Anderson, Stanley Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Robert R. Brooksher, mayor, city of Fort 
Smith, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick (Minnesota) reported on 
his subcommittee’s analysis of bridge clear- 
ances and submitted for approval of the full 
committee, the enclosed Resolution 1 and 
Resolution 2. After discussion the commit- 
tee approved these resolutions as submitted. 
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Mr. Comola, substituting for Col. Hubert 
S. Miller, who was temporarily out of the 
room, gave the report of the Subcommittee 
on Defense Value of Individual Channels. 
The report is attached hereto and made a 
part of these minutes. The proposed resolu- 
tions, as set forth on page 4 of the subcom- 
mittee’s report, was approved unanimously 
by the full committee. 

Chairman Stambaugh reappointed the 
present subcommittee chairmen to serve in 
their respective capacities on the subcom- 
mittees for the ensuing year, and be prepared 
to make a report to the Committee on Inland 
Navigation at the next called meeting of the 
committee to be announced at a later date. 

It was announced that any Member of the 
Congress desiring to serve on any of the 
subcommittees of the Committee on Inland 
Navigation let the fact be known to Chair- 
man Stambaugh or Mr. Webb. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

J. Paul COMOLA, 
Acting Secretary. 
RESOLUTION PROPOSED FOR ADOPTION BY THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION JUNE 1963 OF THE NA- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 
Bridge clearances 

This congress has continually opposed 
construction or erection of any fixed struc- 
ture on all or any waterway which might 
result in an obstruction to navigation. Ton- 
nages on inland waterways are substantially 
increasing, involving larger tows and tow- 
boats with greater height, as a safety factor. 
The rapid developments in the new tech- 
nologies of nuclear power and space explora- 
tion require the preservation of the ability 
to move large vessels and the large struc- 
tures characteristic of those technologies; 
and industrial development connected with 
them, in all sections of the country, must be 
encouraged and preserved. 

We therefore urge that Congress adopt an 
amendment to section 502 of the General 
Bridge Act of 1946 whereby the Secretary of 
the Army shall not approve the plans for 
any bridge construction, reconstruction, or 
alteration which would have the effect of 
reducing the least bridge clearance provided 
for vessels moving between any point on any 
commercially navigable river or waterway, 
extent on June 1, 1963, in the continental 
United States and the sea, excepting intra- 
coastal waterways, on which latter, adequate 
bridge clearances shall be maintained. 

RESOLUTION 2 APPROVED 

During the past year severe difficulties 
were encountered tn the maintenance of 
various inland navigation channels due to 
heavy silting and ice gorges appearing in 
certain areas. These problems were energeti- 
cally attacked, as they appeared, by the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers, and the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress extends its thanks 
and commendations to the corps for their 
prompt and successful endeavors in correct- 
ing and eliminating such difficulties. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE INLAND WATERWAYS 

OF THE UNITED STATES 


Human nature is such that dramatic 
events excite our imagination and absorb our 
interest while the more prosaic activities suf- 
fer neglect. Yet it is the latter which make 
the former attainable. 

So it is with our inland waterways today. 
The space age and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles are new and dramatic in appeal. 
Waterways are as old as civilization and as 
fundamental as water itself. Both missiles 
and waterways are a means of tion. 
and transportation is a primary factor in na- 
tional defense. 

Space vehicles are the most expensive 
transportation yet known to man. They 
open the way to destinations unexplored and 
will provide benefits unpredictable, 

Waterways provide the cheapest means of 

transportation ever designed and pro- 
vide specific benefits. It is the purpose of 
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this paper to propose positive recognition of 
the national defense benefits of our water- 
Ways. 

It has been an accepted national policy, at 
least since World War I, that the economic 
Capacity of a nation was of equal or greater 
importance than the Armed Forces in win- 
hing a major war. 

The tremendous growth of new industry 
along our navigable waterways since World 
War II clearly demonstrates the benefits of 
low-cost. transportation to our peacetime 
economy. 

The coming Common Market and growing 
South American trade make the cost of 

tion from the interior to deep-sea. 
Ports a critical link in world competition. 
The case for low-cost water transportation in 
developing our peacetime economy has been 
made eloquently. The case for the national 
defense benefits has not been expressed 
adequately. 

We believe Congress has foreseen the need 
for this reevaluation in Senate Document 97 
Which states (par. E11 defining ac- 
ceptable navigation benefits), A project’s 
contribution toward meeting specific needs 
tor servicing international treaties or for na- 
tional defense may also be included.” 

This sentence reads may“ and not “will” 
be included but at least the door is opened. 
It is our firm belief that this permissive 
Phrase should be made positive and that 
Methods of computing defense benefits be 
Prescribed and followed by all reviewing 
agencies. \ 

Our history in this matter has been most 
erratic. After each war studies and reports 
have been made clearly demonstrating the 
tremendous defense value of our waterways. 
As the next war seemed a long way off these 
Teports were filed and forgotten, When war 
Came we worked frantically on what should 
have been done long before. 

It is not the intent to repeat here these 
past studies. In summary they developed 
the following points concerning waterways, 

1. A great capacity for quick expansion in 
3 capacity which is impossible 

y rail. 

2. A minimum of critical material required 
to construct barges as compared with rail 
Cars. 


3. A great expansion of industrial facilities 
made available, for example, Navy floating 
equipment including submarines were built 
in the Mississippi Valley and moved to deep 
water. 

4. Total wartime demands far exceeded 
rail and truck capacity and could not have 
been met without waterways. 

5. Safety of movement. provided. For ex- 
ample: Petroleum products were shipped by 
intracoastal canal instead of by the open sea. 

6. Provides greater dispersal of industry 
Which has long been a military defense 
objective, 

Similar studies were made after both 
World War I and World War II and for- 
gotten. We seem to have overlooked the 
fact that it takes years to plan, design, and 
Construct these projects. When war comes 
It is too late. 

Our Government has always recognized 
the national defense value of waterways but 
too little and too late. A few early examples 
Mustrate our historical interest in this sub- 
ject and our sporadic efforts for adequate 
Preparation. 

The first. waterways improvement author- 
zied by Congress was for national defense. 
In 1809 Congress authorized the enlarge- 
ment of the Carondelet Canal to make it 

sufficiently deep throughout to admit an 

Sasy and safe passage to gunboats” (2 Stat. 

517, 1809). It connected the Mississippi 

River with Lake Pontchatrain in New 
ans, 


The War of 1812 granted the now familiar 
flurry of interest in defense use of water- 
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ways. In 1819 the Honorable John C. Cal- 
noun, then Secretary of War, reported to 
Congress: 

“There is no country to which a good sys- 
tem of military roads and canals is more in- 
dispensable than to the United States, 
Many of the roads and canals which have 
been suggested no doubt, of the first im- 
portance to the commerce, the manufacture, 
the agriculture, and the political prosperity 
of the country, but are not, for that reason, 
less useful or necessary for military pur- 


This statement made in 1819 sums up the 
entire range of our past experience briefly 
and accurately.~ We have always 
this fact but done too little about it. 

The findings of all previous studies pertain 
in this space age with greater force. The 
need of a stronger economy is more acute, 
the factor of transportation costs is increas- 
ingly important, dispersal of industry is 
more to be sought, time to prepare for war 
emergency can be shorter, quantities of 
material to be moved will be greater and 
in all respects the old problems remain in 
number and increased in magnitude. 

To this we must now add the new trans- 
portation problems of the space vehicles 
themselves. Many assemblies are too large 
to move by rall or truck and can only be 
moved by barge, If they cannot be moved 
from construction site to launching facility 
they are useless. 

An attempt was made in the preparation 
of this paper to assemble basic facts upon 
which some specific recommendations could 
be made. No satisfactory study by any 
Government agency could be found, Due to 
the classified nature of some of this material 
no complete picture could be developed. 

Missile launching sites are well known. 
The number, variety, and dispersion of prime 
and subcontractors supporting these con- 
tracts is surprisingly great and no complete 
list is available. The accompanying map 
locates such facilities and could be assem- 
bled from various sources. Obviously these 
numerous components must be transported 
to some assembly plant and then shipped to 
the launching site with minimum delay. 
Several conclusions can be drawn from this 
map. 

Production of components is concentrated 
in three regions: New England States, Call- 
fornia, and a more dispersed concentration in 
the Ohio to Indiana area. Scattered con- 
tractors facilities appear in almost every 
State. 

The picture of launching facilities for the 
major space vehicles is quite different. One 
site is in California. The other lies in an 
area called the Space Crescent which includes 
Houston, Memphis, Atlanta, and Cape Ca- 
naveral. 

Also enclosed is a map showing the Inland 
Waterways of the United States. Comparison 
of these two maps show a clear relationship. 
The California area of necessity stands by 
itself. Nearly all other facilities can have 
adequate water connection by way of the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and tributary systems and 
the Atlantic and Gulf Intracoastal waterways 
with their connecting waterways. 

From these basic facts it is obvious that 
the waterways have a new defense value in 
addition to those demonstrated in two World 
Wars, that the need ls more acute and that 
national defense benefits definitely should 
be included in the evaluation of navigation 
projects serving areas where defense indus- 
tries are located. This means that the provi- 
sions of Senate Document 97 should be spe- 
cific and that instructions should be issued 
prescribing the details of computing such 
benefits. 

It is therefore recommended that the Navi- 
gation Committee of the National Rivers and 
Harbors propose for adoption the 
following resolution; 
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"It is resolved that, while the national de- 
fense benefits of inland navigation have long 
been recognized in principal they have not 
been accepted in fact to the extent the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress believes 
to be justified. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
therefore recommends that the provision of 
Senate Document 97 be amended to direct 
that the appropriate agency prepare admin- 
istrative instructions for computing such 
benefits,” 

H. S. MILLER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on National 
Defense Value of Inland Navigation. 


How To Beat the Coin Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr, MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
day brings new reports of the serious- 
ness of the coin shortage in this country. 
In her recent column Sylvia Porter, who 
is widely read as an authority on money 
matters, stated that the coin shortage 
“is the worst in history and is growing 
steadily more critical.” 

Miss Porter’s column, which I read in 
the Waterbury, Conn., American, and I 
also note was carried on the same date, 
May 14, by the Washington, D.C., Star, 
and many other newspapers, stressed the 
opinion that “the best way out of the 
temporary emergency would be to en- 
Oe Eee industry to help produce 
co a: 

I have called attention to the problem 
of the coin shortage in previous state- 
ments and I have comm ated with 
the Treasury Department, the Appro- 
priations Committee, and the Bureau of 
the Budget, to recommend that we call 
upon private industry at this time to pro- 
duce for us, as they did in previous years, 
the metal and the blanks for coins. As 
we all know, our mints are working at 
full blast in an unsuccessful effort to 
cope with the problem, and we have ap- 
propriated funds for the construction of 
a new mint in Philadelphia. It is ob- 
vious that our present minting facilities 
are inadequate and that our new mint 
cannot and will not be constructed and 
in operation for some time and, there- 
fore, it is imperative that the proper 
Steps be takén, without delay, to produce 
coins with the readily available assist- 
ance of private industry. 

At my request, the Bureau of the 
Budget is currently making a study of 
the economic feasibility of awarding con- 
tracts to private industry for the produc- 
tion of coin blanks. Public reaction is 
strongly in support of this proposal, as 
evidenced by newspaper editorials and 
comments in trade publications, some of 
which I have previously called to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

In further support of my proposal, I 
include here Sylvia Porter’s column 
which was distributed by the Hall Syndi- 
cate on the subject “How To Beat the 
Coin Shortage”: 
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[From the Waterbury (Conn.) American, 
May 14, 1964] 
How To Beat THE COIN SHORTAGE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

What are we doing and what can we do to 
beat the unprecedented shortage of coins in 
the United States today—a shortage which 
already is the worst in history and is grow- 
ing steadily more critical? 

Rationing of coins is in effect right now. 
Federal Reserve Banks across the country are 
limiting the amounts they distribute to com- 
mercial banks. Banks in turn are rigidly re- 
stricting sales of the new Kennedy 50 cent 
pieces to individual customers. Weeks ago, 
after a frenzied rush on its silver dollars had 
virtually exhausted supplies, the Treasury 
halted sale of the silver cartwheels. 

Construction of a new modern U.S. Mint to 
replace our antiquated Philadelphia mint is 
a certainty. Coin production has been hiked 
to an estimated 4.2 billion this year against a 
half billion in 1950, but the Treasury itself 
admits it would have to make 6 billion coins 
in 1964 just to meet present demands. Other 
sources insist the total of coins now in cir- 
culation must be doubled to wipe out scarci- 
ties. Congress hasn't yet appropriated the 
money for the new mint but it will. 

Even if the new mint were bullt at a record 
speed, though, it couldn’t be put into opera- 
tion in time to meet today’s massive coin 
shortage problem. So what else? 

A first high probability is that the Treasury 
will call on private industry to take over part 
of the coin-making process—so that produc- 
tion can be swelled at once and the hoarders 
discouraged. 

The mints are even now buying “nickel 
strip“ ready made sheets of metal—from 
private industry to make nickels. Under con- 
sideration ts the prospect of doing the same 
for pennies, most numerous of our coins. 

“FREEZING” THE DATE 

A proposal is that manufacturers of 
tokens—who have the know-how to produce 
coins—be enlisted to cut coin “blanks” which 
the mints could then stamp into the finished 
product. (It’s against the law for a private 
firm to make money.) 

There are drawbacks to this. For instance, 
Congress would have to appropriate funds to 
permit the Treasury to buy the blanks. And 
if the plan were used for any coin containing 
silver (dimes and up), there could be a tick- 
lish security problem, for the blanks might 
be stolen and used as slugs, Still, say a 
Treasury official, “if things get really bad, 
we might have to take that security risk.” 

A second suggestion, which has the back- 
ing of the American Bankers Association, 
would freeze the date “1964” on coins indefi- 
nitely. 

A variation of this would eliminate dates 
and other mint markings from coins—often 
the collectors’ measure of numismatic value. 
“If there were only one kind of coin to col- 
lect.” an expert argues, “the speculators 
might not collect so many of them.” 

A third possibility for the future is a law 
reducing or eliminating silver from coins, 
This move would conserve the Treasury's 
dwindling silver supplies and surely take 
some of the glitter cut of coin collecting. 

Inexpensive metals with no intrinsic value 
would be used instead of silver, Melting of 
coins also might be prohibited by law and 
hoarding of coins would be policed. The 

is now conducting a major study 
on the role of silver in the U.S. coinage sys- 
tem. 
A fourth idea—elimination of coins alto- 
gether and the substitution of all-paper 
money—is out. Both the Treasury and Con- 
gress have rejected this one because of the 
high cost involved. 

Coins are more expensive to produce than 
paper currency, but a $1 bill has a lifespan 
of only 18 months and replacement costs 
would be phenomenal. 
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What Is increasingly obvious is that un- 
usual actions must be taken. The coin- 
collecting and coin-hoarding craze is reach- 
ing the proportions of madness. We cannot 
wait for the new mint’s production. 

The best way out of the temporary emer- 
gency would be to enlist private industry to 
help produce coins—for this, as the Journal 
of Commerce put it in a recent editorial, 
would "give them coin until it comes out of 
their ears.” Then the Treasury's and Fed- 
eral Reserve's happy problem would turn into 
finding valt space for the dishoarded coins. 


Senior Citizens Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, May is the 
month which has been designated to 
honor our senior citizens, a month in 
which we should all be especially remind- 
ed of the contribution of our senior citi- 
zens to this Nation. President Eisen- 
hower called the first White House 
Conference on the Aging and maintained 
a special staff to study the needs of sen- 
ior citizens. 

Likewise, the New York State Gover- 
nors since 1954 have set aside the month 
of May as Senior Citizens Month, and 
active clubs throughout our State have 
done much to proclaim the rights and 
obligations of America’s senior citizens. 
One such group is the Senior Citizens 
Club of Crompond, N.Y. I would like 
to include in the Recor a letter to the 
editor sent to 18 Westchester County, 
N. V., newspapers by the chairman of 
this group, Mr. Paul Leith, calling for 
greater awareness by young and old alike 
of the contribution of our senior citizens. 

The letter follows: 

SENIOR CITIZENS MONTH Puts SPOTLIGHT ON 

RIGHTS, OBLIGATIONS OF OLDEN GROUP 
To the EDITOR: 

President Lyndon B, Johnson, like his pre- 
decessor John F, Kennedy, proclaimed the 
month of May as Senior Citizens Month. 
Since 1954, New York State Governors have 
done likewise. 

May is the month in which people of all 
ages should be especially reminded of the 
Senior Citizens Charter which was adopted 
at the 1961 White House Conference on 
Aging. Here it is: 

“RIGHTS 

“Each of our senior citizens, regardless of 
race, color, or creed, is entitled to: 

“1. The right to be useful. 7 

“2. The right to obtain employment based 
on merit. ` 

“3. The right to freedom from want in old 


age. 

4. The right to a fair share of the com- 
munity’s recreational, educational, and 
medical resources. 

“5, The right to obtain decent housing 
suited to needs of later years. 

“8. The right to the moral and financial 
support of one's family, so far as is consistent 
with the best interest of the family, 

7. The right to live independently, as one 
chooses. 

“8. The right to live and die with dignity. 

“9. The right of access to all knowledge 
as available on how to improve the later years 
of life. 
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“OBLIGATIONS 


“The aging, by availing themselves of edu- 
cational opportunities, should endeavor to 
assume the following obligations to the best 
of their ability: 

“1. The obligation of each citizen to pre- 
pare himself to become and resolve to re- 
main active, alert, capable, self-supporting, 
and useful so long as health and circum- 
stances permit and to plan for ultimate re- 
tlrement. 


2. The obligation to learn and apply 
sound principles of physical and mental 
health, 

“3. The obligation to seek and develop po- 
tential avenues of service in the years after 
retirement. 


“4. The obligation to make available the 
benefits of his experience and knowledge, 

“5. The obligation to endeavor to make 
himself adaptable to the changes added years 
will bring. 

“6. The obligation to attempt to maintain 
such relationships with family, neighbors, 
and friends as will make him a respected and 
valued counselor throughout his later years.” 

(Reprinted from the April issue of Senior 
Citizens News, monthly paper of the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

The Senior Citizens Club of Crompond at 
its latest meeting adopted this charter as a 
guide to its activities, and urges all other 
senior citizens’ groups in Westchester County 
to do likewise. 

May is the month in which community 
newspapers, radio and television stations 
should devote special space or time to news 
of senlor citizens’ affairs. A month is which 
newspapers should carry special editorials 
on this subject. A month in which broad- 
cast media should schedule special inter- 
view programs e the views of sen- 
ior citizens in their community. A month 
in which senior citizens should write to their 
local newspapers to express their views on 
important topics of community and national 
interest. A month in which mayors, super- 
visors or other local civic heads should meet 
with a delegation of senior citizens, invite 
the press and make a ceremony of it. A 
month in which local school authorities 
should encourage schoolchildren to devise 
special projects to honor their grandparents. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. Honor 
all senior citizens, 

PAUL LEITH, 
í Chairman, 
Senior Citizens Club of Crompond. 


Mr. R. V. Tidwell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing American passed from our 
midst on May 2, 1964. 

Mr. R. V. Tidwell, of Graham, Tex., 
was a pioneer citizen of north Texas. 
He was a man loved and respected by all 
who knew him. His life was dedicated 
to serving his fellow man. I am very 
proud to have known him as a friend. 

The official publication of the Rotary 
Club of Graham, Tex., the Scandal 
Sheet, carried a fine tribute to Mr. Tid- 
well in the May 15 issue. 

The tribute follows: 


1964 


R. V. TDWELL, OCTOBER 10, 1879-May 2, 1964 

It is with extreme sorrow that we pause 
to record the death of our fellow Rotarian 
and friend, R. V. Tidwell. 

“Virgil” was a good man. He probably did 
far more for Graham and the people of this 
area than most of us. 

He became a member of the Rotary Club 
of Graham, Tex., in June 1940 and served 
with distinction as our president in 1943-44. 
A stanch supporter of the Rotary Founda- 
‘tion, he was our largest contributor. His an- 
nual programs, masterpieces of logic, com- 
Monsense, and homespun philosophy were 
always eagerly looked forward to by our club 
and the other clubs of Graham. 

A pioneer citizen and longtime president of 
the Graham National Bank, we often called 
him our “philosopher banker.” He was a 
banker among bankers, kind, quiet, thought- 
ful, he was a friend to everyone from the 
highest to the lowest. They all loved and 
Tespected him and under his leadership his 
bank grew and prospored to the magnificent 
institution it is today. 

Here truly was a man in every sense of the 
Word: a devoted husband and father, out- 
Standing citizen, stanch churchman, loyal 
American. The life of R. Virgil Tidwell will 
Temain carved indelibly on the hearts of 
everyone who knew him. What he has done 
Will forever affect the future of his com- 
munity and its citizens. 


Resolution of Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the As- 
sociated Students of Fremont High 
School in 3 Calif., have enlisted 


It has been my pleasure to know Owen 
Dersonally and to observe his many un- 
Selfish actions taken in behalf of his 
Classmates and his country. The reso- 
lution which was recently passed by the 

t High School student body is 
an eloquent statement of the fine ac- 
Complishments of Owen Whetzel and I 
Shall not attempt to elaborate on it. It 
is a pleasure to assist in honoring this 
Young man by inserting the resolution 
Passed by the Fremont High School stu- 
dent body into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record: 

RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 

Whereas the Fremont High School Asso- 
Clated Student Body wishes to show its ap- 
Preclation and gratitude to Owen Whetzel 
tor his outstanding contributions to our 
Student body during his 4 years here; and 

Whereas Owen has demonstrated excep- 
tional leadership ability in student govern- 
ment throughout his 4 years at Fremont, cul- 
minating with his service as student body 
President; and 

Whereas for 3 years, Owen was chairman 
of the youth-for-hope program, hospital ship 
SS Hope project. Through his efforts, over 
$9,000 was contributed to this charity. His 
Work in this field resulted in a statewide 
Program for high school students to assist 
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in further fundraising for the SS Hope in 
California; and 
Whereas while his interests were also ex- 
tended into the speech field, he became a 
leading member in the National Forensic 
League from the many top honors he received 
in debate, impromptu and extemporaneous 
speaking and at Student Congress. These 
honors brought recognition to our school. 
Therefore the students of Fremont High 
School, wishing to express their gratitude to 
Owen Whetzel for the honors he has bestowed 
upon Fremont through his efforts and leader- 
ship, have wholeheartedly endorsed this res- 
olution of appreciation. 
FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
Bopy, 
JERALD HALEY. 


Newark—A Climate for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, a 
business or industrial firm, like an in- 
dividual, is expected to practice good 
citizenship, to be a responsible member 
of the community. Recently the subject 
of corporate citizenship was discussed in 
an article in the Realtor, official publica- 
tion of the Real Estate Board of Newark, 
Irvington and Hillside, North, in New 
Jersey. The comments of Mr. David 
Kislak, a prominent New Jersey realtor, 
Iam certain, will be of interest to many 
and I include them in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Newark—A CLIMATE FOR PROGRESS 
(By David Kislak) 

What makes a city great? 

The answer, of course, is very complex. 
Greatness in a city arises out of so many 
factors. It involves such things as location, 
natural resources, transporta 
proximity to markets, and the like. 
they are part of 
our everyday working vocabulary. 

As realtors, therefore, we're well aware of 
Newark'’s many unique advantages, At the 
same time, however, we're also aware of some 
of its problems. 

Newark is not unique among 
Cities in that it faces certain fiscal problems. 
Again, Newark is not unique in that it faces 


tion during a period 
ems are not unique to Newark, either. 

We're not even unique in the fact that so 
many of our business and professional people 
do not live and vote in the community in 
which they work. 

Since I came to Newark, I have given a 
great deal of thought to these problems. 
I’ve tried to analyze cause and effect. 
people, I’ve found, appear to take some per- 
verse pleasure in only 
mistic view of the city’s future. 
self, I've weighed the pros and cons, and I 


for 55 years. It also involved our making a 
tremendous investment in an old long-vacant 
building which we had to rehabilitate com- 


fidence in Newark. We felt strongly then, 
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and believe even more strongly now, that 
Newark’s many pros far outweigh the cons. 

We were confident that in Newark we would 
thrive as an integral part of the industrial, 
financial, commercial hub of the State. 
That confidence was not misplaced. 

In less than 3 years, our organization has 
doubled its personnel, and we have also 
doubled our business volume. With Newark 
as our headquarters, we have branched out 
into new offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Del.; and Newport News, Va. 
We are continuing to look even further afield 
for expansion of our activities. But we are 
satisfied that our headquarters office will re- 
main in Newark, 

There’s a vastly important ingredient in 
Newark's greatness. It is the attitude of 
Newark’s business community, and the confi- 
dence that business leaders have displayed in 
the future of the city. All around us we may 
see evidences of the very substantial invest- 
ments they have made here. Their confi- 
dence is based on the certainty that the city 
can be preserved and that it will progress 
and prosper. 

Personally, I have found it very gratifying 
to join hands with other members of the 
business community. These leaders do more 
than build buildings. They accept more 
than their fair share of responsibility for the 
welfare of the people of the city. The Kislak 
organization has thrived here and it is our 
philosophy, too, that we owe a debt to the 
community. ` 

Our gratitude has found expression in 
many ways, notably in our work for chari- 
table causes such as the United Appeals and 
other drives. On the cultural side, we've 
supported projects such as the concerts of 
the New Jersey Symphony. Even though 
many members of my organization live out- 
side of the city, they feel the responsibility 
to support many charitable and cultural en- 
dea vors. 

From a strictly “dollars and cents“ busi- 
ness point of view, when one considers the 
time and effort involved in projects such as 
the sale and development of the Newark 
Academy site, and the distribution center on 
the meadowiands, it may not be the most 
profitable way for a realtor to spend his time. 
But if the city is to be preserved and is to 
grow, it requires Just this kind of effort on 
the part of everyone equipped to do it. 

If realtors, who have the experience and the 
ability to plan for this kind of growth, won't 
do tt, who will? 

What I'm getting at is just this: Newark 
3 We realtors can make it 
grea 


Warehouseman Replies to Comptroller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 29 there 
appears a letter from Joseph Campbell, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, to one of my colleagues, Repre- 


of its property. 
Thereafter, I received an ably reasoned 
letter from a friend of mine in Texas, 
Mr. Al Reed, pointing owt among other 
things that there are difficulties in the 
way of the Government becoming a self- 
insurer of property which it does not 
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own, Specifically, where the Govern- 
ment holds cotton as loan collateral, it 
appears that some strict State laws im- 
pose liability upon the warehouseman, 
as a bailee-for-hire. This makes it 
necessary for the warehouseman to cover 
his liability by carrying insurance. I 
hope that the Comptroller General, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and other af- 
fected Government officials give Mr. 
Reed’s letter the careful attention it 
deserves. 
The letter follows: 
May 11, 1964. 


Re insurance on cotton deposited as collateral 
by a cotton farmer in order to obtain a 
Government loan (see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp No. 84, pages A2144-A2145, Apr. 
29, 1964). 

Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General oj the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 

Honoraste Sm: In your letter of April 24, 
1964, to the Honorable Roprrr H. MICHEL, of 
the House of Representatives, you state a 
factual assumption and on that basis reach 
an ultimate conclusion that the Government 
should assume the risk of the self-insurer on 
Government loan cotton. We believe your 
assumption is in error, and that you accord- 
ingly have reached a conclusion which is not 
supported by the facts. Your letter is being 
used in a way that might injure cotton ware- 
housemen and the producers of cotton. We 
ask an opportunity to present the facts con- 
cerning insurance on Government loan cot- 
ton for your consideration. We shall pre- 
sent a brief summary of them in this letter. 
In addition we offer to appear before you or 
any other branch of the Government, inter- 
ested in this subject matter, to establish the 
accuracy of our facts and the logic of our 
conclusions. 

The assumption which we believe to be in 
error is as follows: 

“Tt is logical to assume that very sub- 
stantial additional savings would accrue to 
CCC if CCC were to assume the risk of loss on 
loan cotton also.“ 

This assumption follows your statement 
that for the 5-year period (from 1958 to 1963) 
CCC estimated its savings, from assuming the 

acquired cotton, as $3,569,575. The 
assumption that greater sayings would result 
on loan cotton overlooks a vast amount of 
detailed facts which exist in the instance of 
loan cotton which are not present in the risk 
the Government assumes on acquired cotton. 

As a matter of fact it can be shown that the 


Although CCC does not assume the total 
risk, it nevertheless collects from the ware- 
housemen the maximum insurance rate based 
on the total conditions involved in the re- 


from the warehouseman’s storage revenues 
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greatly exceed the risk which it assumes. In 
order to understand why the situation would 
be different in connection with loan cotton it 
is necessary to consider the history of the 
warehouseman’s negotiable insured ware- 
house receipt and the facts surrounding the 
handling of all cotton including loan cotton 
and acquired cotton. 


HISTORY OF NEGOTIABLE INSURED WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPT 


This receipt did not originate with the 
loan The first loan programs were 
handled under “Non-Insured Warehouse Re- 
ceipts.” The insured warehouse receipt re- 
sulted from a series of circumstances and 
events wholly unrelated to Government loan 
or acquired cotton. These events were di- 
rectly related to the ownership of the cot- 
ton and the warehouseman’s responsibility 
as a bailee-for-hire. Prior to the advent of 
the Government price support and loan pro- 
grams the cotton merchants purchased from 
the insurance company a policy known as the 
cradle-to-the-grave coverage. (This pol- 
icy is also used today by cotton merchants.) 
It insured the bale from the time title was 
acquired by the cotton merchant, usually at 
the gin, until delivery was effected to do- 
mestic mills or on board ship for exportation. 
This included the holding time in the ware- 
house awaiting sale. For many years prior 
to 1930 the cotton merchants carried the in- 
surance on the cotton and the warehouse- 
men generally carried only legal lability, in- 
surance. Legal liability insurance could be 
procured by the warehousemen at nominal 
costs. Then came the Cameron, Tex., and 
Jonesboro, Ark., fires. The insurance com- 
panies paid the merchants’ losses under the 
cradle-to-the-grave policies and proceed- 
ed against the warehousemen under the sub- 
rogation clause of such policies and recovered 
the amount of their losses. The warehouse- 
men in turn recovered from the insurance 
companies under their legal lability cover- 
age. Thus, the insurance companies found 
that they were simply going through the 
maneuver of transferring their money from 
one place to another. Asa final result, they 
increased the “legal liability“ premium to 
where it equaled or exceeded the “specific” 


handling, and storage of cotton. It was not 
an additional cost collected from the pro- 
ducers of cotton. 

In other words, the insured warehouse re- 
ceipt was not an added cost to the storage 
rate but that rate included the cost of in- 
surance. There were, and are today, some 
exceptions where the insurance cost is stated 
separately. 

Following the Cameron and Jonesboro fires 
an investigation covering all cotton-produc- 
ing States was conducted by the warehouse 
industry which was used to support its nego- 
tiations with the insurance companies con- 
cerning the question of an insurable interest 
in a bale of cotton which was in the posses- 
sion of a warehouse as a bailee-for-hire. Lat- 
er the same study was used to support the 
claim of a warehouseman that if the Govern- 
ment canceled the Insurance on acquired 
cotton it should protect the warehouse in- 
dustry to the same extent that such industry 
would be protected under its Insurance. (A 
copy of that brief as presented to CCC is in- 
closed with this letter.) The COC, Counsel 
for the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Attorney General of the United States, sup- 
ported our position that, if CCC deducted 
from the warehouse revenues the cost of in- 
surance which the warehousemen had pro- 
cured to protect their legal liability, it should 
afford the warehousemen the same protection 
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they had under their insurance, Accordingly 
you will find in the acquired cotton contract 
a provision to that effect. This detailed 
statement on the insured negotiable ware- 
house receipt has been presented to show 
that such receipt is an absolute necessity 
of the warehouse industry. 

The results which followed the cancella- 
tion of insurance on acquired cotton cannot 
possibly be obtained by cancellation of insur- 
ance on loan cotton. This is true for the rea- 
son that the insurance costs to the ware- 
houseman on the same bale of cotton after 
it is introduced into the loan as collateral 
will not be reduced by such cancellation but 
such insurance costs will more than likely 
be increased as a result of the cancellation 
suggested in your letter. ý 

There will be nothing to deduct from th 
warehousemen’s revenues to be classified as 
savings by the CCC. In order to understand 
why this is true it is necessary to understand 
the function and the relationship of the Gov- 
ernment loan in the marketing process of the 
producers’ cotton. The loan was originated 
as a means of affording the producer an op- 
portunity to market his cotton over a period 
of many months rather than to sell it on a 
distressed market at the time of gathering. 

In warehouse operations there is no dead 
period in the handling of loan cotton, such 
as we find in connection with acquired cot- 
ton. The loan program is an important part 
of the marketing process of the producers’ 
cotton. The warehouse is an integral part 
of that marketing . The record shows 
for a period of 30 years, during which there 
were loan programs, the following facts: 

1. Cotton production (1933-62), 381,455,- 
000 bales. 

2. Introduced into the loan by the pro- 
ducer during that same period, 87,857,000 
bales. 

(a) Only 23 percent of production was 
handled through the loan by the producer. 

3. Repossessed by the producers from the 
loan and sold into marketing channels, 
39,826,000 bales. 

(a) Forty-five percent of the loan cotton 
was repossessed by the producer and sold for 
the obvious reason that a higher price above 
the loan value was secured by such 


4. Loans were foreclosed and title taken by 
CCC and the loan cotton became acquired 
cotton to the extent of 48,031,000 bales. 

(a) Thus only 12.6 percent of the total 
production for the 30-year period became ac- 
quired cotton. 

It should be quite clear that the assump- 
tion of the risk by CCO on the loan value 
would leave the warehousemen with an ob- 
ligation to insure the producers’ equity 
which he realized on 39,826,000 bales of re- 
deemed cotton. The warehousemen could 
not cancel their insurance simply because 
the CCC assumed the risk on the loan value. 
This fact, however, is not the most important 
one which should be considered. It is obvious 
from the above figures that the loan cotton 
is constantly being handled and rehandled 
by the warehousemen. It is not a dead, im- 
mobile stock of cotton to the same extent 
as we find in connection with acquired cot- 
ton. All cotton is received by the warehouse- 
men without knowledge as to how it will be 
marketed by the producer. 

Attention is called to the fact that 77 per- 
cent of the production was marketed inde- 
pendently of the loan. Only 23 percent 
entered the loan and 45 percent of that 
quantity was repossessed by the producer 
and sold into normal marketing channels. 
(Less than 13 percent was acquired by CCC.) 

It is an established fact that when cot- 
ton is first received by the warehouse it is 
exposed to its greatest danger from destruc- 
tion by fire—fire-packed bales from gins 
(this means that without the knowledge of 
the ginner a smoldering fire is packed in- 
side the bale of cotton) and many other such 
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fire hazards. When it is reworked, after 
entering the loan, for sampling, reweighing 
or shipment, it enters another so-called hot 
Period. Now, if you will investigate and 
consider the three well-known facts involved 
in the handling of all cotton—the two hot 
Periods, the short holding time prior to in- 
troduction into the loan, and after redemp- 
tion from the loan or sale by CCC—we feel 
Sure that your conclusion will be that the 
Warehousemen cannot procure insurance at 
anything approximating the present cost of 
insurance. 


As of the end of March 1964 (the most re- 
Cent data available), there were in public 
Storage 14,744,654 bales of cotton. 5,173,064 
bales (35 percent) were owned by CCC, 
The remaining 65 percent was covered by 
insured warehouse receipts. Had insur- 
ance been cancelled on the 6,804,806 bales 
held in loan status (46 percent), the volume 
avallable for insurafice (2,766,784 bales) 
Would be only 19 percent. Thus we find the 
Warehouse industry in the position of being 
forced to obtain insurance on 100 percent of 
the cotton for the two hot periods and left 
With only 19 percent of the volume during 
dead storage, the low risk period. The 19 
Percent figure, for the end of each of the 
Past 5 cotton seasons, would be respectively 
63 percent; 14.7 percent; 68.4 percent; 22.9 
Percent; and 10.1 percent. We are sure you 
know that insurance rates are based on aver- 
ages. The suggestion that insurance on 
Cotton during its loan status be cancelled 
Would create an 80 percent bad risk upon 
Which to base the warehousemen’s insur- 
ance rates. In some instances this, as shown 
&bove, would be more than 90 percent bad 
Tisk period. It is not logical to assume that 
the warehouse industry can obtain the same 

ce rate under a high average bad 
Tisk as would be obtained with a low aver- 
age of such risks. The insurance companies, 
While this matter was pending before CCO, 
informed us that they would not cover the 
two hot periods for the same rate that they 
now charge for average of the total time 
the cotton is in possession of the ware- 
housemen. We quote from a typical notice 
Of one of the principal cotton insurance un- 
derwriters: 


“Cotton rates are based upon premium- 
loss ratio of private warehouses. If the 
CCC leaves the private underwriter with the 

of freshly ginned cotton prior to loan 
acceptance and the danger of break out“ 
fires when cotton is released from acquired 
Stocks, the limited premium and increased 
losses may well result in increased rates. 
The CCC would subtract the increased “in- 
Surance charge” from its payments, so you 
Would be paying increased rates on every 

of cotton in the warehouse.” 

If CCC should cancel the insurance for 
the period the cotton was in the loan it 
Would leave the insurance companies with 
the burden of the greater losses and the 
Warehousemen with increased insurance 
Costs. In addition, the warehousemen, for 
the reasons shown in the brief inclosed, 
Would have to carry insurance on the farm- 
ers" equity while the bale is under loan 
Status. The insured warehouse receipt was 
born of the warehousemen's legal lability 
and in the case of the loan cotton those 
liabilities never cease until the cotton be- 
Somes acquired by the Government. Such 
liabilities cease then because the Government 

Guaranteed to hold the warehousemen 
Safe from loss in consideration of the insur- 
ance premium it deducts from the ware- 
housemen's revenue for storing the acquired 
cotton. Here CCC assumes the minimum 
Tisk because the two hot periods are covered 
by the insurance of the warehousemen cover- 

all cotton not just loan cotton. It should 

be remembered that when acquired cotton 
la sold by COCO it immediately returns to its 
status for the benefit of the holder 

Of the insured negotiable warehouse receipt 
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originally issued to cover the cotton before 
it. became either loan or acquired cotton. 

The Government cannot become a self- 
insurer of property which it does not own. 
It does not have title to the producers’ cot- 
ton while it is in the loan. So long as the 
loan status exists the warehousemen are 
confronted with the necessity of carrying 
insurance covering their liabilities as a 
ballee-for-hire. There could not possibly be 
any savings to deduct from the revenues of 
the warehousemen to accrue to the CCC in 
connection with loan cotton. 

We hope you will reconsider our difficulties 
and responsibilities in connection with this 
matter. We stand ready to appear before 
you or anyone else to prove the accuracy of 
these facts and the logic of our conclusions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. L. REED, 


Address by Mr. Thomas W. Martin Com- 
memorating the 150th Anniversary of 
the Battle of Horseshoe Bend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
27 Alabamians took great pride in com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 
Battle of Horseshoe Bend, which was of 
profound significance in the development 
of this Nation. | 

This battleground in Tallapoosa Coun- 
ty, Ala., became a national military park 
in 1956, by the long and tireless efforts of 
many of us but none of whom worked 
with more dedication than Mr. Thomas 
W. Martin, a former president of the 
Alabama Power Co. which donated the 
land for this historic park. Mr. Martin 
is also one of our State's leading citizens 
and scholars and I would like for my 
colleagues to read the very fine address 
which he delivered on March 27, 1964, 
150 years after the great battle at which 
Andrew Jackson crushed the Creek Na- 
tion and opened the Southeast to Ameri- 
can colonization, 

Following is Mr. Martin's address: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. THOMAS W. MARTIN 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cox, Regional Director, 
National Park Service, Governor Wallace, 
Congressman Rains, Mr. Hambly, Acting Su- 
perintendent of Horseshoe Bend National 
Military Park, and the thousands of distin- 
guished citizens of Alabama who are here 
today, thank you, Mr. Chairman. In behalf 
of our association, permit me to express first 
to Mr. Cox and Mr. Clarence Johnson, and 
others of the National Park Service, our ap- 
preciation of this opportunity to appear, and 
also for the very effective work they are 
carrying out to more clearly mark and define 
the battleground area. 

It was with great satisfaction that we were 
advised by President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
on August 3, 1956, that he had approved 
HR. 11766; being the act which provided for 
the establishment of the Horseshoe Bend 
National Military Park. Many prior efforts 
had been made to have the battleground thus 
recognized 


We are assembled today for the purpose 
of taking notice of the 150th anniversary of 
the Battle of Horseshoe Bend, and to dedi- 
cate the park. 

In approving the act, President Eisenhower 
wrote me expressing his appreciation of “in- 
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terest and support of this action giving na- 
tional significance to the importance of the 
Battle of Horseshoe Bend on March 27, 1814.“ 

You will reeall that the land, 2,040 acres, 
was donated to, and accepted on behalf of 
the United States on April 24, 1959, by Secre- 
tary Seaton. It was my privilege to present 
the deeds to Secretary Seaton without cost 
to the United States. 

Later, the President by his proclamation 
of August 11, 1959, found that the require- 
ments of the act had been fully complied 
with, and by virtue of authority v in 
him, he dedicated and set aside the 2,040 
acres as a national military park. The let- 
ters from the President were presented re- 
cently to Mr. Clarence Johnson, superintend- 
ent of the park, for placement in the 
museum, 

The Battle of Horseshoe Bend brought the 
Creek War to a victorious close just 33 years 
after Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown. It 
was the intention of England to impose terms 
and conditions of a treaty of peace of the 
War of 1812 which most certainly would have 
involved both the fate of the young United 
States in its second struggle against England, 
and the westward expansion of the Nation 
from the South, In addition, the battle gave 
little-known Andrew Jackson the national 
attention which launched him on his mili- 
tary and political way and set in motion the 
future Democratic Party. 

The Battle of Horseshoe Bend has been 
the subject of many stories. At the begin- 
ning of the effort of this association, we re- 
quested Mr. William H. Brantley, Jr., noted 
historian of Alabama, and a trustees of the 
association, to prepare a history of the battle, 
which he did. This has been of great value in 
the work pursued by the association 
through the years. 

Historians have long since agreed that the 
services of Andrew Jackson in the Creek war 
earned for him the appointment of major- 
general in the regular Army, and the com- 
mand of Military District No. 7, with head- 
quarters at Mobile. It was this which put 
him in command at the Battle of New Or- 
leans and launched him into national life, 

After the battle, General Jackson marched 
his troops to the confluence of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa Rivers, where on the ruins of old 
Fort Toulouse the French had built a fort 
more than a century before. This became 
Fort Jackson, and here the treaty of peace 
was signed on August 9, 1814 by General 
Jackson on behalf of the President of the 
United States and the few surviving chiefs of 
the Creek nation. 

General Jackson then moved to Pensacola 
and Mobile; defeating attempts of the British 
to land at both places. The national signifi- 
cance of Jackson’s victories was enhanced by 
evidence of their relation to the Treaty of 
Ghent, a factor more or less neglected in the 
years since the battles took place. 


Representative Rarns introduced the bill in 
the House and Senators HILL and SPARKMAN 
introduced the bill in the Senate. 

At a hearing on June 13, 1956, before the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the House, and later before the Senate com- 
mittee in July 1956, the argument for the 
battle as of national significance was pre- 
sented. The views expressed on these oc- 
casions by Representative Rares and myself 
were set forth in a narrative which we pre- 
sented to the committee. 

At a meeting on April 24, 1959, in the 
Office of Mr. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, 

Ratns, acting as spokesman 


Congressman 
for the association, introduced those present - 


who had been active in the effort to bring 
about the national military park. He then 
called upon me as chairman of the Horse- 
shoe Bend Battle Park Association, explain- 
ing that I was also chairman of the board 
of Alabama Power Co., and that on behalf of 
the various groups I would present the deeds 
to the lands conveying the park area to the 
United States. 
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Later on the same day, April 24, 1959, a 
luncheon was held on the invitation of Con- 
gressman ALBERT Rats, at the dining room 
of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The chairman presented me, explaining 
that I had made a study of this subject at 
London, and it was reviewed at some length. 

As stated before, the park as defined by 
the President’s proclamation contained 2,040 
acres. Embraced in this area ls the so-called 
Horseshoe, in which the Creek Indians as- 
sembled and barricaded themselves for their 
forthcoming battle with Andrew Jackson on 
the 27th of March 1814. 

Some decades ago, part of this area, in- 
cluding the Horseshoe, was acquired by Ala- 
bama Power Co. in connection with a pro- 
posed hydroelectric development downstream 
from the Horseshoe. This development was 
not carried out, because Chief Engineer 
Thurlow and I, when we visited the area in 
1923, concluded that the battle area should 
remain in its natural state, in the hope that 
at some time the national significance of the 
battle would be recognized, and its military 
and its civic importance declared by act of 
Congress, Later Alabama Power Co. request- 
ed the Federal Power Commission to cancel 
its license. 

At Horseshoe Bend I made a note of our 
visit and the inscription on the monument 
which had been erected, and on my return 
placed the note in volume I of Colyar's “His- 
tory of Andrew Jackson.” I did not examine 
the memorandum for over 30 years, and then 
only after we had organized the association 
to present the subject to Congress. Colyar's 
history made the very full and posi- 
tive statement that the Battle of Horseshoe 
Bend and others had been known to the 
English and to their peace commissioners 
and were most helpful in the making of the 
treaty of peace at Ghent. 

On this occasion it does not seem appro- 
priate to go into the detalls of the diplo- 
matic history having to do with the Treaty 
of Ghent, I should like to say however, that 
following the introduction of the bill, the 
association caused an extensive study to be 
made at the British Public Record Office, the 
Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, the War 
Office, and the British Museum, all at Lon- 


at Ghent and between the British commis- 
sioners and the British Foreign Office, dur- 
ing the period of negotiation—that is, Au- 
gust through December 1814. 

For this purpose we engaged the service of 
a British historian, Miss Vera Ledger, to 
examine available records. This work began 
in 1956’ and carried through more than 18 
months. Over 1,200 pages of manuscript 
were sent to the association, from which it 
was clearly apparent that between the first 
meeting of the peace commissioners in 
August of 1814 and the final meeting which 
resulted in the treaty of peace on December 
24, 1814, the British attitude markedly 
changed. Thus the conclusions of Colyar 
were confirmed. It is clear that Lord Castle- 
reagh and others of the British Foreign Office 
were deeply concerned with the effect of sev- 
eral military defeats the British suffered, and 
more particularly with the effect of the 
Battle of Horseshoe Bend and of General 
Jackson's successes at Fort Bowyer at Mobile, 
and at Pensacola during that period. 

When Jackson learned the British were 
concentrating upon New Orleans and real- 
ized that he did not have a sufficient army 
to protect that city, he ordered Carroll, who 
was raising troops in Tennessee, to go down 
the river to New Orleans. He also ordered 
Coffee to cross the country and reach New 
Orleans as soon as possible. 

The subsequent victory there was one of 
the notable ones of American history, even 
though it occurred after the treaty of peace 
had been signed, but before it was ratified 
by the U.S. Senate. 
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At the conclusion of the treaty of peace, 
the hope was expressed by John Adams, one 
of our most distinguished peace commission- 
ers, that “it would be the last treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and the United 
States." Peace has endured between these 
nations for 150 years. 

Had General Jackson not subdued the 
Creeks at the Horseshoe, and had he not 
repulsed the British at Mobile and at Pensa- 
cola, thereby pacifying the southern coun- 
try and giving reassurance to the people of 
Tennessee, he could never have recruited an 
army for the defense of New Orleans, and 
that place most certainly would have fallen. 
And if the British had captured New Orleans 
they would have found ready excuse to hold 
the entire Mississippi area, since their con- 
tention was that France had never obtained 
clear title to Louisiana from Spain and there- 
fore could not cede it to the United States. 

There have been few men privileged to 
have so dramatic and important a part in 
the life of our country as Andrew Jackson— 
first at Horseshoe Bend and later at the bat- 
tles of Mobile and Pensacola, followed by 
the great victory over the British at New 
Orleans, January 8, 1815. And again when 
Andrew Jackson, as President, on April 13, 
1830, attended the annual Jefferson Day din- 
ner, he was called on for a toast. And well 
may we recall it: Our Federal Union—it 
must be preserved.” That occasion lives in 
history, for Jackson's patriotic words. He 
preserved the Federal Union from dismem- 
berment at the hands of Great Britain and 
her Indlan allies long before the issues of 
that day provoked this toast. 

When General Jackson came into the pic- 
ture, he had in view not only the termina- 
tion of the Creek War, but an end to the 
struggle for what are now parts of Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi, by cut- 
ting off the Creeks from contact with the 
British and the Spanish.“ He well knew that 
the Creek War had been prompted and sup- 
ported by the British as a major part of the 
War of 1812. 

Among the Cherokees who fought In Jack- 
son's army were Chief Junaluska and Sequoy- 
ah. Sequoyah was to distinguish himself 
as the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, 
by which the Cherokee Nation became the 
first American Indians to have a written 
language, and for whom the great trees of 
the West were named. 

It was by reason of the now yellowed note 
in the Colyar book, placed there by me after 
my visit to the battle site in 1923, and my 
reexamination of the book 33 years later, 
that the very significant additional material 
having to do with the battle’s effect on the 
Treaty of Ghent came to light. 

The original terms of the British included 
demand for the surrender of the Louisiana 
Purchase, the perpetual use of the Mississip- 
pi River by the British, the outright cession 
by the United States for a permanent Indian 
territory and of areas including what are 
today all or parts of the States of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, 
and North and South Dakota. It would have 
been dismemberment of the great nation 
ours was destined to be. Both American and 
British were to be barred forever from pur- 
chasing land in the area, although the In- 
dians might sell to others. Thus it was 
hoped to halt the transcontinental expansion 
of the American people. 

The five-man American treaty commission 
consisting of Henry Clay, John Quincy 
Adams, Jonathan Russell, J. A. Bayard, and 
Albert Gallatin, represented the most ex- 
perienced and distinguished public men of 
the time. This commission is probably un- 
surpassed in the history of American diplo- 
matic relations. They met the English com- 
missioners for the first time at the Hotel des 
Pays Bas in Ghent on August 8, 1814. 

Discussions continued between the com- 
missioners of the two States until December 
1814. Meanwhile the diplomatic records 
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show that the British commissioners gave up 
many of their farreaching demands, and the 
treaty which was signed had been prepared 
by the American Commission. 

Perhaps there were reasons not known to 
the Commissioners why the British felt that 
they would be able to destroy the treaty by 
sending soldiers and ships around Florida to 
New Orleans. 

The evening of the 24th of December 1814 
the Commissioners of the two states met at 
the house of the British Commission for the 
purpose of attaching their names to the 
treaty. It was signed in triplicate, the 
British Commissioners f three 
copies and the American Commissioners 
furnishing three. These were signed and ex- 
changed; Lord Gambier delivering the three 
British copies to Adams, and Adams in turn 
delivering the three American copies to Lord 
Gambier. 

Much has transpired since 1815, and our 
country and Great Britain have been as- 
sociated in many efforts for world peace. 
Nothing has transpired to disturb this rela- 
tionship since the Treaty of Ghent—it did 
indeed prove to be the last treaty of peace 
between these great nations. 

The Battle fo New Orleans, fought Jan- 
uary 8, 1815, was one of the most brilliant 
defensive victories in history. Some his- 
torians have classed it as a needless victory 
in that it was fought after the treaty of 
peace was signed.” That is an error, for the 
peace treaty, signed by the Commissioners of 
the two states provided that it should not 
be effective until ratified by both states. 
The news of the victory at New Orleans came 
at a critical time in the history of the coun- 
try and was followed by the ratification of 
the treaty by the United States Senate 
February 17, 1815. It settled forever all 
question as to the title of the United States 
to Louisiana, 

In Sir Winston Churchill’s “History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples,“ volume 3, he 
discusses the War ot 1812. He notes that 
the British in the spring of 1814 (pp. 363- 
364) proposed to strike in the South, at New 
Orleans. “In December,” he says, “the last 
and most irresponsible British onslaught, 
the expedition to New Orleans, reached its 
base, But here in the frontier lands of the 
Southwest a military leader of high quality 
had appeared in the person of Andrew Jack- 
son 


“Meanwhile 8,000 British troops had 
landed at New Orleans under Sir Edward 
Pakenham, who had commanded a division 
at Salamanca.” Sir Winston then notes that 
Jackson hastened back from Florida “and en- 
trenched himself on the left bank of the 
river. His forces were much inferior in 
numbers, but composed of highly skilled 
marksmen. On the morning of January 8, 
1815, Pakenham led a frontal assault against 
the American earthworks—one of the most 
unintelligent maneuyers in the history of 
British warfare. Here he was slain and two 
thousand of his troops were killed or wound- 
ed. The only surviving general officer with- 
drew the army to its transports. The Amer- 
loans lost 70 men, 13 of them killed. The 
battle had lasted precisely half an hour.” 

Mrs. Sadie Mitchell Elmore (Mrs. Franklin 
Harper Elmore) of Montgomery, and Dr. 
Fern Wood Mitchell, her nephew, have re- 
cently made an important gift to the Horse- 
shoe Bend National Military Park museum 
consisting of the “Whale” rifle. The riffle 
bears this much-worn engraved inscription 
on a silver plate: “Presented by J. Madison, 
President of the United States to Whale, the 
reward of signal valor and -heroism, at the 
Battle of the Horse Shoe. March 1812." 

It was in 1813-14 when General Jackson 
was recruiting his army for the attack on 
the Creeks, that several Cherokee Indians 
volunteered to enlist a company of Cherokees 
in General Jackson's army. These included 
Cherokee leaders of the time, such as Sequoy- 
ah and Whale. 
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Much has been written of Sequoyah and 
the part he played at Horseshoe Bend and 
later as the inventor of the Cherokee alpha- 
bet; but very little has been written about 

e and other chieftains of the Cherokee 
tribe who took part in the battle. 

As the battle began at Horseshoe, General 
Coffee with a detachment of Cherokees and 
Volunteers from Tennessee and Georgia, 
Crossed the river below the fort so as to sur- 
round the enemy and prevent their escape 
in their canoes, which they had assembled 
below the fort. But General Coffee decided 
that these canoes should be taken from their 
Moorings; and Whale, a Cherokee warrior of 
great bravery, and two companions swam the 
river and captured several of the Creek 
Canoes, The heroism and valor of the 
Cherokees was so striking that it was made 
the subject of a special report by General 
Coffee. 

After the war, the President presented rifles 
t the Cherokees, including Whale. 

In after years, the Whale rifle came into 
the ownership of the late Colonel Reuben A. 
Mitchell, who was for many years an officer 
Of Alabama Power Co. On his death in 1937 
it passed into the possession of his daughter, 
Mrs. Elmore,- and his grandson, Dr. Fern 
Wood Mitchell. By letter of August 22, 1956, 
Mrs. Elmore and Dr. Mitchell delivered the 
rifle to Dr. Brannon, Director of the Departe 
Ment of Archives and History of the State 
of Alabama, as the custodian pending the 
erection of a museum at the Horseshoe Bend 
Battle site. Dr. Brannon has since turned 
the rifle over to the museum at the Horse- 
shoe Bend National Military Park. 

“It was the hope of my father,” said Mrs. 

, “that a national park would be es- 
tablished at this site. He thought that the 
battle had far greater national significance 
than had been recognized by historians gen- 
erally, and I am glad of the opportunity to 
Present this rifle in memory of my father.” 

‘The victory over the British at New Orleans 
Was the turning point in the most critical 
Part of American history. The Creek cam- 
Paign, the victory at Mobile Bay, and the 
victory at Pensacola, made the victory at 
New Orleans possible by ‘Tennessee soldiers. 

The Creek, Fort Bowyer, and Pensacola 
campaigns and the Battle of New Orleans 
Proved Jackson's military ca- 
Pacity. Historians have described Jackson 
as the most forceful natural leader in Amer- 
ican history. None other possessed in such 
abundant quality the will to win. What he 
May have lacked in military training and 
Study he compensated for in the most ample 
fashion in his ability to impart resolution 
Aud his own dominant spirit to his followers. 

After the British had been driven from 
Louisiana soll, General Jackson prepared an 
address to be read at the head of each com- 
mand, which contained these words: “Let 
us be grateful to the God of battles, who 
has directed the arrows of indignation 
against our invaders, while he covered with 
his protecting shield the brave defenders of 
their country.” 

And General Jackson proposed that there 
should be a day of prayer for the success of 
the armies in deliverance of New Orleans 
from the inyaders. This was held on Jan- 
3 23, 1815, in the Cathedral in New Or- 


General Jackson, his gallant officers and his 

„although loaded with earthly honors 

and greeted with the acclamations of a grate- 

ful and protected people, did not omit to 

render that homage which is due to that 

ty Being who “reigns in the armies 

of heaven above, as well as in the earth be- 
neath.” 

Upon this occasion the Reverend Dr. Du- 
bourg, the minister apostolic of the diocese 
of Louisiana, delivered to the general an ad- 
Gress replete with the pious effusions of the 
Christian. 


The venerable minister of the gospel thus 
Addressed the hero of New Orleans, and the 
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gallant officers and soldiers who had followed 
him to victory, and now joined him in adora- 
tion; “General, while the State of Louisiana, 
in the joyful of her gratitude, 
hails you as her deliverer and the asserter of 
her menaced liberties_* * * while thus raised 
by universal acclamation to the very pin- 
nacle of fame, how easy it had been for you, 
General, to forget the Prime Mover of your 
wonderful successes, and to assume to your- 
self a praise which must essentially return 
to that excellent source whence every merit 
is derived. But, better acquainted with the 
nature of true glory, and in approving your- 
self the worthy instrument of heaven’s mer- 
ciful design, the first impulse of your 
religious heart was to acknowledge the in- 
terposition of providence, your first step a 
solemn display of your humble sense of His 
favors.” 

What was Andrew Jackson, and what did 
he do, that he should receive such honors 
while living, and, when dead, should gather 
a nation around his tomb? What was he? 
He was the embodiment of the true spirit 
of the Nation in which he Hved. What did 
he do? He put himself at the head of the 
great movement of the age in which he lived. 

And Andrew Jackson—what of him? Born 
to command and destined to rise—no pen 
can fairly record the course of this man. 
Let it here be said that he won the love and 
confidence of the people west of the Appa- 
lachians by his leadership at the Horseshoe, 
that he justified this trust at the Battle of 
New Orleans, and when his troops there de- 
feated General Pakenham's army which had 
been trained for years in mighty encounters 
in Europe, he, Jackson, settled finally the 
course of the United States—that this coun- 
try would be American and not Indian nor 
British. 

In Alabama Andrew Jackson cast the long- 
est and strongest shadow of any public man 
ever to serve her interest, for he earned and 
kept the love and admiration of her people 
even unto this day. The people of no State 
in this Union ever served him more loyally or 
revered him more deeply than the people of 
Alabama. y 

Thus you will see that the history of this 
part of American life is a record of great 
achievement, in warfare, and in diplomacy, 
in the face of almost impossible odds. It is 
a record filled with achievements too long 
obscured; it is filed with high drama and 
difficult decisions; with bravery and with 
tragedy; with incidents which only through 
this occasion could be brought to light. Here 
we see hope revived in certain parts of our 
Nation by events in the southeast, then a 
remote area; soon to be followed by con- 
quest of wild areas and the settlement of a 
great part of our continent. 

They helped the Nation at a vital and im- 
portant time to reestablish its sense of iden- 
tity and purpose to become “earth's great 
place in earth's great time.” 


The Pentagon Helps Its Layoffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV£S 
Tuesday, May 19,1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph R. Slevin 
which appeared in the May 12, 1964, issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Secretary McNamara is to be highly 
commended for the excellent program 
being established by the Department of 


x 
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Defense to seek out a new job for each 
permanent employee who is laid off as a 
result of the current closing down of un- 
needed military installations. I hope it 
will work. 

The article follows: 

PENTAGON HELPS Irs LAYOFFS 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

WASHINGTON.—Late last year, the Army 
closed down a big west coast arsenal and 
2,300 employees lost their jobs. 

Some were white-collar workers. Most 
wore blue collars. An overwhelming major- 
ity had worked at the arsenal for many years. 
A large number owned their homes. 

The closing of the west coast arsenal was 
a disturbing event that is being repeated at 
dozens of other military installations 
throughout the United States as Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara presses his 
drive to lop off unneeded facilities. Navy 
yards, supply depots, air bases, Army camps, 
and repair and training centers are feeling 
the bite of the McNamara ax. 

But there is a bright side. 

The Defense Department is the biggest 
single employer in the United States with 
more than 1 million civilians working at 
more than 1,000 installations—and Mr. Me- 
Namara is trying to set an example that oth 
employers will follow. A 

His program calls for searching out a new 
job for every permanent employee who is laid 
off. The west coast arsenal was one of the 
first big test cases and reports reaching the 
Pentagon give heartening reason to believe 
that the program will succeed. : 

The Defense Department placed 1,400 of 
the 2,300 employees in new jobs. Most still 
are working for the military but 79 were 
hired by other Federal agencies and 71 
shifted to private companies, 

Of the 900 people who were not placed 
close to 500 turned down a chance to move 
with their jobs to another facility in a differ- 
ent community. Another 400 retired, re- 
signed, or died. 

The west coast arsenal story is one of three 
such case histories that the Defense Depart- 
ment can point to. It had similar success in 
finding jobs for displaced workers at an east 
coast arsenal and at a facility in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

A big inducement is a Department policy 
that calls for paying transportation and 
moving expenses for a worker and his fam- 
ily. If need be, the Department will retrain 
the worker, too. 

“This is a very serious undertaking,” a 
high-ranking Defense Department official de- 
clares. “This is the right thing to do. It 
goes far beyond the benefits in private in- 
dustry. It is the most progressive program 
in the Federal Government. This is no 
window-dressing. Aad 

It long has been Civil Service Commission 
policy to give job rehiring priortty rights to 
a worker at Government offices within com- 
muting distance of his home. 

But the Defense Department now has gone 
far beyond that. There are 10 laxge civil 
service regions in the United States and any 
laid-off Defense Department worker now has 
rehiring rights within the full region. 

“We even will place him in another region 
if that is necessary,” the Defense official de- 
clares. 

Orders from the Secretary of Defense's 
office spell out what the rehiring rights mean. 

For one thing, active installations are for- 
bidden to fill jobs from the outside so long 
as laid-off workers have not been taken care 
of. For another, no facility may promote 
one of its own employees into a vac un- 
less he is better qualified than a laid-off 
worker. 5 

The latest Pentagon move is to bring Mr. 
McNamara's favorite gadget the computer 
into the act. It is an experiment that covers 
the Chicago civil service region—a six-State 
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area embracing Wisconsin, Dlinols, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Kentucky. 

There are 105,000 civilian employees at 
more than 70 installations within the Chicago 
region. All workers who are to be laid of 
are entered in the computer, with a full run- 
down of skills. A list of the job-seeking 
workers then is sent weekly to each facility. 

“We think we can place most of these peo- 
ple in our own installations,” an official says. 
“If the computer works the way we think 
it will, we can use it in each of the regions— 
or perhaps even nationwide.” 


Part [V—Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as can 
be seen from the following report on 
“Canal Zone Leadership in the Develop- 
ment of a Skilled and Productive Labor 
Force,” which my constituent, Mr. Con- 
rad R. Hilpert of Rockford, III., secured 
from the Chief of Public Relations of the 
Panama Canal Company, the United 
States is indeed a benefactor to the tiny 
nation of Panama, whose annual ex- 
penditures are far less than the annual 
benefits afforded them as a result of our 
presence in the Canal Zone: 

CANAL ZONE LEADERSHIP IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF A SKILLED AND PropucTive LABOR 
Force 
(a) Diversity of skills: The Panama Canal 

Company-Canal Zone Government possesses 

a greater diversity of manpower than almost 

any other agency in the Federal Government, 

Over 15,000 employees, occupying more than 

900 distinct job categories, are required to 

maintain and operate the canal, its support- 

ing services, dnd its governmental functions. 

Approximately 11,000 of these employes are 

Panamanian citizens whose efficiency, pro- 

ductivity, and job skills are continuously 

being upgraded. During the past 4 years 

Panamanians employed in higher paid pro- 

fessional, technical, and administrative posi- 

tions have increased from 141 to about 850 

out of the 4,000 such jobs. In addition to 

being the largest single employment agency 
for Panamanians, the canal occupies the po- 
sition of wage leader and pace setter—by 

and example—for Panama's growing 
industrial labor force. 

(b) Industrial training program (crafts): 
The Panama Canal in its drive to upgrade 
the skills of its Panamanian workers car- 
ries on extensive craft training 2 
Twenty-five young Panamanians are 
each year to begin intensive 3 . 
prenticeships in a variety of the electrical, 
machine, and metal and woodworking trades. 
Approximately 140 apprentices now receive 
both- academic and carefully planned shop 
work so that full journeyman status and 
pay are awarded upon graduation. An in- 
creasing number of these highly trained 
craftsmen will find their way into Panama's 
growing industrial work force. In addition 
to apprentice training, the Panama Canal 
offers periodic refresher and special skills 
training programs to journeymen and oth- 
ers. Operating cost of the Industrial Train- 
ing Branch and the apprentice program is 
approximately $136,000 annually. 

(c) Other training: Continuous training 
is being carried out by the Panama Canal 
in such fields as heavy equipment operation, 
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cargo handling, warehousing, merchandising 
and selling. clerical and administrative skills, 
fire-fighting, food handling, safety methods, 
etc. The canal’s 1,500-man stevedoring 
force, for example, through training and ro- 
tational job assignments, is probably the 
most productive and best paid cargo han- 
dling force in Latin America. 

(d) Panama's labor force: The effects 
of the canal's leadership in wage rates, job 
efficiency, and productivity can be clearly 
traced into Panama's work force as a whole. 
Panamanians, employed in Panama, are gen- 
erally regarded to be the highest paid wage 
earners in Central America and, partly due 
to the training and example from the Canal 
Zone, Panamanian production per worker is 
one of the highest in Latin America. Pan- 
ama’s per capita gross national product in 
1962 is estimated at $445, the highest in 
Central America and one of the highest in 
Latin America. Panama (population 1.1 
million), with an estimated $500 million 
gross national product for 1962, is exceeded 
in gross national product only by Guate- 
mala (population 4 million) and El Salva- 
dor (population 2.8 million). Additionally, 
due to the U.S. influence in the Canal Zone, 
the labor force of Panama City and Colon is 
largely bilingual. This is a great attraction 
to a potential investor in Panama, whether 
he is concerned with blueprints, instruction 
manuals, or needs a bilingual secretary. 

(e) Technical personnel available to 
Panama: During emergencies or for special 
projects and studies, technical and profes- 
sional employees in the Canal Zone provide 
Panama with expert counsel and guidance 
that would not otherwise be locally avail- 
able. To cite an example, Panama main- 
tains no meteorological service. Recently 
the Panama Canal's chief hydrographer and 
a senior geologist investigated and reported 
on earth tremors in the Chiriqui Province 
at the Republicans request. 

4. Health benefits: Since the advent of 
its canal construction effort in 1904, the 
United States has provided the vigorous 
leadership and the enormous monetary in- 
vestments required to conquer and control 
the numerous environmental health men- 
aces on the isthmus. Today Panama en- 
joys one of the highest life expectancy rates 
in Latin America, Life expectancy in Pan- 
ama is estimated at 62 years, compared to 
Costa Rica's 60 years, Colombia's 46 years, 
and Guatemala's 37 years. 

(a) Public health and sanitation pro- 
grams: The epic struggle to transform an 
area of tropical pestilence into a healthful 
environment still stands as a world-re- 
nowned triumph for the United States’ early 
sanitation efforts on the isthmus, In ad- 
dition to operating the water and sewer 
systems of Panama City and Colon for 50 
years, the canal also performed street-clean- 
ing and garbage disposal services for these 
cities. Between 1926 and 1955, the United 
States spent a total of $2,600,000 on these 
services to Panama. From 1904 to 1955, 
U.S. health offices and services were main- 
tained in Colon and Panama City at a total 
cost of $9,200,000. 

(1) The canal currently operates an ex- 
tensive environmental sanitation program 
in the Canal Zone costing approximately 
$400,000 annually. Programs of insect and 
rodent control are carried on continuously 
and malaria has been all but eradicated from 


the populated areas in the Canal Zone. The 


canal’s sanitation experts offer cooperation 
and consultation and training: services to 
the Republic’s sanitation authorities. 

(2) Preventive medicine programs con- 
ducted in the Canal Zone in the fields of 
adult, school, and industrial health and im- 
munization programs provide experience and 
support to Panama's health authorities, who 
are invited to observe these activities. The 
Canal Zone’s support and leadership to Pan- 
ama in her recent extensive pollo immuni- 
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zation program and antituberculosis cam- 
paign typify this cooperation. Many thou- 
sands of dollars of medical care is provided 
to tubercular patients from Panama each 


year. 

(3) The canal’s quarantine service pre- 
vents the introduction, by ships, of human 
or animal diseases into the Canal Zone and 
the Republic. Panama's growing cattle in- 
dustry has been protected to date from the 
dread hoof and mouth disease that has at- 
tacked most other areas of Latin America. 

(b) Medical research and training pro- 
grams: The Canal Zone Government main- 
tains facilities and personnel for consider- 
able research and training in the medical and 
veterinary sclences. 

(1) Tropical and communicable disease 
research is carried on continuously to pro- 
vide information on the early detection of 
health hazards and the development of pre- 
ventive methods. The results achieved 
through the efforts are shared fully with 
Panama. 

(2) In addition to its contributions to the 
beef and dairy industry, the Canal Zone's 

veterinary research program has yielded a 
great dea) of knowledge recently concerning 
the menace of batborne rabies on the 
isthmus. 

(3) Some of the finest physicians in the 
Republic received training or early experi- 
ence im the world-famed Gorgas Hospital. 
Each year Gorgas Hospital graduates a small 
number of young Panamanians as fully 

laboratory technologists. Canal 
Zone doctors and interns spend a consider- 
able amount of their own time in Panama's 
outpatient clinics and in the interior re- 
gions combating epidemics and giving gen- 
eral medical ald. Laboratory and other 
medical equipment worth several thousands 
of dollars was donated to medical institu- 
tions in Panama last year. 


Littleton’s “Art” Trepanier: A Servant of 
the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the Massachusetts Department of the 
Disabled American Veterans has been 
headed by one of the most devoted work- 
ers for the cause of our veterans I have 
ever known. Arthur H. Trepanier of 
Littleton has served with high distinc- 
tion in his post. Arthur is a respected 
friend of mine and I would like to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a fine ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Lowell Sun 
on April 26 under the byline of Ralph J. 
Jacobs: 

LITTLETON’S “Art” TREPANTER: A SERVANT OF 
PEOPLE 
(By Ralph J. Jacobs) 

Lrrrieron.—It was June 1963. The place: 
Springfield, Mass. The occasion: The 42d 
Annual Convention of the DAV. Arthur 

Trepanier was elected the new de- 
partment commander. 

A few days later in a letter from Washing- 
ton, D.C., Congressman F. BRADFORD MORSE 
said “The DAV made a wise choice, and I 
am confident that your leadership will guide 
the veterans to even greater accomplish- 
ments in their endeavors for the communi- 
tles.“ 
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Congressman Morse had good reason to 
express confidence in the new State com- 
mander. In Lowell, in 1962, Congressman 
Morse was present when the commander; 
at that time Senior Vice Commander Tre- 
panier, was honored by the Edith Nourse 
Rogers chapter, DAV, for his outstanding 
work during the annual forget-me-not 
Grive. The proceeds from this annual fund 
raising drive are designated to aid needy 
disabled and hospitalized veterans. 

Arthur Trepanier joined the DAV in 1945. 
Through the years he has been elected to a 
higher office, every year since. Of his work 
and accomplishments, probably no one could 
have expressed it better than did State Rep- 
resentative Chester H. Waterous when he 
said, “I know how many, many hours you 
have devoted to the DAV and related activi- 
ties. While they have been pleasant hours 
for you, still, they meant real sacrifice at 
times and were certainly invaluable to the 
group itself.” 

Those many, many bours would make 
fascinating reading indeed. It would be a 
long story of a devoted veteran who has 
faced difficulty and challenge for the cause 
of the veterans, their widows, and their fam- 
ilies, Although resolute and determined, in 
his tasks he is humble and gentle in success. 
And what a success. He is a past Golden 
Rodent of Dugout 303 Trench Rats of DAV; 
Past commander, Minuteman chapter, DAV; 
past district commander, District 4, DAV. 

In other organizations his success is again 
evident by his many accomplishments in past 
years. He is past commander, of the local 
American Legion post; past chef-de-gar, 
American Legion 40 & 8; past exalted ruler of 
Littleton-Westford Lodge of Elks; and past 
district deputy of Massachusetts East Central 
istrict, BPOE 


Mr. Trepanier is now serving his second 
8-year term on the local planning board. He 
is an active member of the Holy Name Society 
and is now the secretary of the Republican 
Committee in Littleton, 

The second of three children, Arthur is the 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. Emile Trepanier, for- 
merly of North Cambridge. Born in August 
1919, he attended Our Lady of Pity High 
School in North Cambridge where he gradu- 
ted in 1936. Even while Arthur attended 
high school he helped his parents through 
the long years of the depression. He worked 
for a grocery store, delivering groceries with 
& push cart. 

In 1941, he was employed by the Hersey 
Sparling Meter Co. in Dedham. He has been 
&n employee of the company for 23 years. 
Today he is a field engineer there. 

Arthur entered the military service in 
February 1942. The Army recognized his 
administrative and leadership abilities al- 
Most immediately and sent him to the Army 

ve School at the University of 
Mississippi, Upon his return to Fort Devens 
and the 45th Infanty Division, although 
assigned to limited service, he was offered the 
chance to go to officers candidate school. He 
Chose not to accept it, but remained in the 
Army until August 1945. 
In November 1943, he married the former 
Stowell, of Lowell. She was a nurse 
at North Reading. They had met in 1940. 
now have two children. Lois Jane, 17, 
is a senior at Littleton High School, and 
James Francis, 10, is in the fifth grade of 
the Shattuck Street School. 

After his discharge from the service, Arthur 
Continued his education. On the GI bin 
Of rights he attended night school, first at 
Wentworth Institute in Roxbury for 4 years 
and another year at Northeastern, To round 
Out this engineering course he has also sub- 
Scribed to an international correspondence 
course. 5i 

Among the commander's most pleasant 
memories during the 19 years he has served 
the DAV was his assignment as child wel- 
Tare officer, He was also chairman of a sup- 
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plemental drive for retarded children. On 
that committee he worked with the late 
Kay Furcolo, wife of Governor Furcolo. 

Early in June this year, the commander 
will be honored at a testimonial dinner at 
a Boston hotel. Congressman Morse is 
scheduled to deliver the major address there. 

Among the many other dignitaries attend- 
ing the testimonial will be Congressman 
PHILIP J. PRILHN. Congressman PHTILBIN re- 
cently attended one of the many DAV func- 
tions here. In a letter to Commander Tre- 
panier he says, in part: “I am extremely 
proud of you. You are making a magnificent, 
outstanding record of service to our disabled 
veterans and for the cause of the veteran.” 

Arthur Henry Trepanier, in his cause for 
the men who have served the profession of 
arms and their families, with his quality of 
imagination, and the vigor of his emotions, 
by virtue of his love, loyalty, and achieve- 
ments, must long endure the plaudits of a 
grateful following. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and New 
Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19,1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago today in Plymouth, N. H., 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of the great 
figures of American literature, died. 

Just a short while ago, I had the honor 
and privilege of participating in cere- 
monies at Nathaniel Hawthorne College 
in Antrim, N. H., at which a portrait of 
Hawthorne was presented to the college. 
This was a particular pleasure because 
this fine young college, with its bright 
promise for the future, helps keep alive 
the name of a distinguished American 
from the past. It was an even greater 
pleasure because the excellent portrait 
was painted by a friend of mine, the 
noted artist, John Sargent of Georges 
Mills, N.H. : 

In the May 14, 1964 issue of the Plym- 
outh Record, published in that beautiful 
New Hampshire community every week, 
a column by Leon M. Huntress discusses 
Nathaniel Hawthorne on the occasion 
of the 100th anniversary of his death. 
Mr. Huntress, who writes regularly for 
the Plymouth Record, does an excellent 
job of capturing the spirit of the man 
and his associations with New Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr. Speaker, on this, the 100th anni- 
versary of Nathaniel Hawthorne's death, 
it seems appropriate to ask that this 
column by Leon M. Huntress be made a 
part of the RECORD: 

From THE SIDE OF THE Roap 
(By Leon M. Huntress) 

In the early morning of May 19, 1864, an 
event happened in Plymouth upon which 
we might reflect when the 100th anniversary 
of its occurrence appears on the calendar 
next Tuesday. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne—one of the truly 
great figures in American literature—had 
passed away at the Pemigewasset House. 

This community had served him well in 
his early days before his genius blossomed 
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into full expression, for here he came to 
spend much time for several summers for 
rest, recreation and inspiration. From here 
he set out on many trips tramping through 
the mountains and returning to our midst 
to record many of his impressions. There is 
no record available, but who would not say 
that there is reason to believe that his im- 
mortal “The Great Stone Face” might have 
been put in final form in this town? 

Mr. Hawthorne was born in Salem, Mass., 
on the 4th of July, 1904. His father was a 
sea captain, making long trips to the East 
and West Indies, South America, and Africa. 
He died of a fever in far away Surinam in 
1808, leaving a wife and three children of 
whom Nathaniel was the second. Then en- 
sued one of those cruel forms of mourning 
by the widow which occasionally manifested 
itself in days gone by. The mother removed 
the family to the home of her father, and 
shut herself off from the world, denying even 
the children the right to have converse with 
her. Her meals had to be left unattended 
on a tray before her locked bedroom door 
as she mourned in silence for many years. 

Obviously, this mood would be reflected 
in the young boy and as he grew into adoles- 
cence, he took refuge in solitude. He walked 
extensively, exchanging the narrow streets 
of Salem for the boundless, primeval wilder- 
ness. Through the kindness of an uncle, he 
was entered at Bowdoin College in the fall 
of 1821. On the stagecoach trip to Bruns- 
wick, Maine, he encountered another young 
man at Portsmouth who had just come across 
State from Hillsboro enroute to register as 
a student at the same college. This young 
man was Franklin Pierce who was to be- 
come—32 years later—the 14th President of 
the United States. A lifetime friendship de- 
veloped between these two young men to ter- 
minate only in death, for Mr. Pierce had ac- 
com Mr. Hawthorne on his final trip 
to Plymouth. A third young man, from Port- 
land, 3 years younger, was to join the group 
later in the day, as a freshman at Bowdoin. 
His name was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Hawthorne's college days were marked by 
his excellence in classical studies, his com- 
positions being remarkable for their elegance. 
He made graceful translations from the 
Roman poets and wrote several English poems 
which were creditable to him. Graduating in 
1825, he returned to Salem and to a life of 
isolation, devoting long hours to study and 
writing, emerging only at night for long walks 
along the rocky coast. He was scarcely known 
by sight to his townspeople, and had but 
slight communication with the other mem- 
bers of his family. 

One of his early admirers was Sophia Pea- 
body of the famous Peabody sisters, and 
they were married in 1842. They made them- 
selves a home at the old manse at Concord, 
Mass., still standing near the famous bridge, 
where Mr. Hawthorne devoted himself dili- 
gently to literature. Financial returns were 
few, and the family was frightfully poor. 
Within 4 years, they were to return to Salem 
where Nathaniel received appointment as sur- 
veyor of the port—a government job which 
offered some security. During this time, he 
wrote little but studied much. With the 
change of administrations, he was out of 
work. But by that time, he was ready to 
start on the Scarlet Letter which was pub- 
lished in 1850. Any doubt of his genius was 
settled for all time by this powerful romance. 

In 1852, the Hawthornes returned to Con- 
cord to move into the old house known then 
as now—The Wayside. Then were published 
“Twice Told Tales,” “Tanglewood Tales,“ and 
many others known to students of American 
literature. He was induced to write a cam- 
paign biography for Mr, Pierce and when this 
New Hampshire man was elected President, 
he appointed his college friend as consul at 
Liverpool. The Hawthorne family spent 7 
years in on Government service and 
in extensive travel. Several months In Italy 
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produced the delightful “Italian Note Book” 
and the elaborate work “The Marble Faun.” 
Hawthorne returned to The Wayside in 1860 
but as he sought to resume a former life, he 
wrote with a heavy heart. He was sur- 
rounded by the throes of a great civil war, 
and his friend ex-President Pierce was being 
stigmatized for his attitude on the slavery 


Hampshire hills might bring some comfort. 
The two friends took the train from Boston 
to Concord, N.H., where they hired a horse 
and The first night, they got to Til- 
ton, the next day to Laconia, and the third 
Center Harbor. On the 
1864, they arrived at the 


: 


supreme in all he the 
literary quality of style, a grace, a charm, 
a perfection of language which no other 
American writer ever possessed in the same 
degree. 

On next Tuesday, a delegation from the 
Plymouth High School will place a wreath 
at the monument on the Village Common 
which earlier classes made possible a few 
years ago. May the rest of us pause for a 
moment to pay tribute to the man who loved 
this area and in his weariness of spirit and 
body, was content to enter his final sleep 
here on the banks of the old Pemigewasset, 
100 years ago. 


Pertinent Address Has Timely 
Significance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an address given by Merle Light- 
on, author, of Twentynine Palms, Calif., 
at a board meeting of the Morongo Uni- 
fied School District at Joshua Tree, on 
April 6, 1964. While these remarks are 
directed to one school district, they are 
applicable to every school district in the 
Nation and should be carefully con- 
sidered by every school district. What 
is happening in the Morongo Unified 
School District at Joshua Tree, is hap- 
pening in every school district. The rad- 
ical leftwing people are trying to take 
over our school system, removing local 
control from the parents and placing it 
first in Sacramento; second in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and ultimately, under United 
Nations control under UNESCO. 
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The address follows: 
PERTINENT ADDRESS Has TIMELY SIGNIFICANCE 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentiemen, I am 


taking the liberty tonight of assuming that 
every last one of us present loves this coun- 


I ask your indulgence to speak concerning 
what I know to be one of the most vital sub- 
jects now facing us in this Hi-Desert area— 
indeed, throughout the Nation—the sub- 
ject of good sound American education 
which includes those in positions of respon- 
sibility for it. And I choose to speak of 
constitutional freedoms as they apply spe- 
cifically at this moment here—not anemic 
“academic freedoms” as voiced by some of 
today’s so-called intellectuals. 

No matter the imperfections of this pres- 
entation, I belleve the importance of what 
I shall mention holds greater significance at 
this particular time than any other we might 
consider. 

Seldom have I chosen to read what I have 
to say to an audience but there is a time and 
place and reason for everything. I wrote 
this in the aftermath of the last school 


~ board meeting and I implore you to seriously 


weigh and act accordingly for the day is 
almost here when you may regretfully wish 
you had. 

First, I shall tell you that I have reasons 
to believe we have a good school board and 
administration in this unified district and 
that I find considerable segments of efforts 
at the local level to compose a requiem for 
certain members, as such. Also that some of 
the segments responsible are not even subtle 
and they, including the subtle, appear to have 
little to no real comprehension of the danger 
to thelr own personal freedoms and those 
of their children in the immediate future 
of this Nation. 

As I would hope all of us know, it has been 
in the offing these many years for the State 
to try to take over education completely and 
knock out school boards. I am speaking of 
the Nation as a state—and anyone who has 
not increasingly heard the term “Federal 
control of education” has, indeed, been out 
of touch. We now have that attempt more 
out in the open in the State of California, 
as a driving wedge—plecemeal as usual—a 
step at a time—divide and conquer. And the 
proposed accomplishing of this feat, en- 
twined as it is with deceit, intrique, and men- 
tal sleight-of-hand innuendos now at both 
the top and grassroots levels, is Just too much 
for even the average halfway honest person 
to understand even when that person makes 
an energetic and comprehensive study of it. 

The sea of socialism-communism, or bu- 
reaucratic control if you favor the term, is 
so large that it would be foolish to think of 
paddling to shore without a compass. Upon 
this course, we are having more trouble 
among our own people from extreme need of 
Americanism and principles than with com- 
munism—such have Communists intended. 
And let me say right here that communism 
has had its proper soll to work in right from 
the start. 

Communism is not defeating us. To put 
it quite truthfully we are, all over the Nation, 
defeating ourselves while communism mere- 
ly takes up the slack. Anyone with an ounce 
of intelligence should know this. 

He should also see that no President can 
save us—that it is only we the people who 
can do this right at grass rootse—yet we the 
people passively await while some pray for a 
President who can take us out of this mess. 
No one man can do it. No one man could 
even start unless the people are prepared, 
willing, and already busy saving themselves. 
Might we not better pray for men by trying 
to set an example? It is a matter of per- 
sonal integrity and honor. This is not just 
a personal opinion—the evidence is complete. 
All communism has to do is use the tools we 
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supply. It is as simple as that. We have 
become selfish to the extent of not knowing 
when we are selfish and of not knowing the 
enemies of our freedoms, We have com- 
pounded our selfishness to the point where 
it so often seems the honest thing to be. I 
am speaking of the wrong kind of selfish- 
ness. = 

Shades of ancient Carthage. Shades of 
ancient Rome. Shades of any nation of a 
people mentally rotting, unknowingly, in its 
own satisfaction with no fighting spirit left. 
Would you care to ask the people of Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Romania, Albania, 
Estonia, Yugoslavia, Poland, East Ger- 
many, Cuba, and those in the Soviet Union 
of slave states proper how what has hap- 
pened to them? 

I predict to you, and I have made a num- 

ber of these in writing in the past 20 years, 
none having missed so far, that if or when 
local school boards and administrations are 
knocked out—and I use the word advisedly— 
and control goes to far off higher levels to 
keep company with progressive income tax 
and heaven only knows what all else, we here 
and people wherever it hapens, will remember 
with painful regrets when local school boards 
and administrations, especially the con- 
servative ones, were much more to our lik- 
ing than we had thought. And that is a 
minium statement. 
We still have them here. They are not yet 
gone. You sit with them at this moment. 
Look at them well and think, for these in- 
dividuals with whom you are acquainted 
comprise the local bulwark which can stand 
with you between your still innocent chil- 
dren and a bureaucratic teaching prepared to 
take them afar off to another mental state. 
Make no mistake about this—nor in how far 
removed from the Utopia of our own fathers’ 
and forefathers’ making. How difficult to 
stand with one foot in the future but for a 
moment and see where we are now headed. 

This board you now look upon approved 
an Americanism program October 7, 1963. 
It was enthusiastically accepted by the ad- 
ministration and members of the faculty 
and, I understand, is now getting underway 
for fuller effect. Mind you, this district 
is becoming more widely known for its gen- 
eral excellence in education. 

In February of this year, some 4 months 
from the October 7 mentioned, I am directly 
informed three of these board members, in- 
cluding the one who presented the American- 
ism p were named in a file for recall. 
This is electrifying to all decent people who 
realize something has to be very much amiss 
somewhere. Another member, so named, 
commands my own respect as few men have 
in this community, for his honesty, his forth- 
rightness and his honest-to-God patriotism. 
The remaining man with whom I am less 
acquainted bears, in action, the earmarks 
of intelligence, and a third patriot. 

Let us not permit ourselves to be unduly 
swayed by the simple age-worn maneuver of 
persuasion and evasion. Will we never get 
our eyes off the little bouncing ball as a de- 
coy while the main objective of the moment 
is reached? It happens in Congress and 
State legislatures much of the time, Right 
now, one Jesse Unruh in the California Leg- 
islature is using the old parry and thrust 
gimmicks in preparation for dictated educa- 
tion in this State. He doesn't like what he 
calls “the status quo.” So what does he pro- 
pose? A gradual phasing out of school dis- 
tricts. Local people don't know what is best 
for them so all is to come gradually under 
centralized control at Sacramento. Does this 
sound familiar? Of course State aid is the 
enticement dangled on a string—and don't 
forget, the string is attached—to our money 
and a growing dictatorship supported by it. 
He would “permit” certain voluntary uni- 
fications under his plan until January 1, 1967. 
At that time, the State board of education 
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would have authority to compel unification 
ot any nonunified areas. As I understand it. 
at the time of this writing, his less drastic 
Proposal was passed out of the education 
committee without a fair hearing and sent 
to ways and means by a vote of 12 to 8. 

‘This manner of doing things is one half- 
step removed from Washington. Increasing 
force from the top down—exactly opposite 
from the U.S. Constitution we Hke to think 
We still have—functioning. And what are 
the children to be more rapidly taught? 
Quit guessing. Collectivism.. And in one 
corner of the schoolroom you could soon 
expect the U.N. flag—or rag as I call it. 

Let's face it, the bureaucratic government 
entity in Washington does not intend that 
We shall run our own lives. And, as of now, 
most of our people show very little inclina- 
tion to do so. Once Sacramento takes over 
education, do you think a locally lifted voice 
Will get anywhere? 

The farther away from home control our 
children’s education originates, the less time 
Temains for the Nation to sink into total 
Slavery. It's a matter of instinctive observa- 
tion and history bears this out. And I might 
add, we have plenty of room to worry—the 
influence of the enemy is not just 90 miles 
away. Would you like to step into what 
may well be your own future by going behind 
the Iron Curtain and getting the feel of the 

” made? 

If it should be thought some of these re- 
marks are irrelevant to the subject, let me 
Sssure you they are quite pertinent. One of 
the most irritating factors in today’s internal 
battles comes when a few chosen words are 
Uttered without much effort in the wrong 
Places at the wrong times and then others 
have to waste valuable time at a critical mo- 
Ment to offset the results. It is like someone 
Setting a fire with a match that takes a fire 
department to bring under control. And, by 
the same token, many fires are set by the 
comparative innocent under more subtle 
direction. 

All of us realize, I hope, that not one 
Member of this board draws a salary of 
$75,000 for his presence here. Even if he 
Grew any salary at all for his more or less 
thankless efforts, he would not be perfect. 
But room should be left to expect that 
members are trying to do their best for the 
Community under varied conditions and 
that their total best way be far removed 

busy unclear rumors—often rumors 
With an ulterior motive not recognized for 
its exact origin and very real primary pur- 


What is the real reason for this attempted 
Tecall and by whom? Is it to agitate and 
try to cause good people to make mistakes? 
Is it to start generating a dislike and dis- 
trust for board members in general? Is it to 
Muddy the waters so something unseen can 
Move in? How far afield do the links in 
the chain extend? 

There can be and should be serlous ques- 
tion here as to the precise reason, beyond 
known persons, for an attempted recall with 
Tumors as to lack of falth accompanying a 
Petition to pave the way. Who are the ones 
really trying to instill and perpetuate a lack 
Of faith in these three? Who are in mind 
to take the place of board members in 
Question? Is it fully realized that this is 
one way to get directly at the administra- 

itself? Surely this effort is not intended 
be a halfway measure. These are very 
important questions to consider, individ- 
ually, before giving support to this strin- 
Bent procedure. An even greater question of 
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far more than a local issue—as I have indi- 
cated. 

I am confident there is not one person in 
this room who has not been used or been 
the subject of an attempt to be used toward 
the intricate downfall of this country by 
way of false education. I use the word con- 
fident because I know it could not be other 
than a fact. A mere sample may be found 
in that few people are not subject to some 
sort of brainwash. Certainly we are ail 
subject to influences, and in the case of bad 
ones, all the more where we don't know 
what is back of them. I have not made this 
strong enough. The Nation has been quite 
thoroughly brainwashed and still remains 
80 


The influence of rumors are of many kinds. 
Tt is like planting a seed. When planted in 
certain fertile ground it is apt to grow more 
prolifically. But who planted the seed in 
the first place? And where did the seed come 
from—originally? 

What we need here in this district, as in 
the case of any other district, is to know 
what we are talking about before taking a 
chance upon helping to tear down the good 
that has been built up.. Rumor and 
“attempted” assessments devold of sufficient 
foundation teach us, in the long run, to be 
more careful. And I suggest that whoever 
is responsible for this attempt at recall, 
including those who participate, had better 
take a long hard look at the ground upon 
which they stand and at their own signatures 
they so freely give. 

This Nation, at this very moment, is in a 
perilous plight. For a person, basically 
American, to say different is to show almost 
complete ignorance of the subject, including 
ignorance of his own relative position. Our 
plight could hardly be emphasized too 
strongly and the coming months will increas- 
ingly bear this out. From a growing pre- 
ponderance of available information, includ- 
ing Government_ publications, it could not 
possibly be any other way. 

There is no intent here to point a finger 
toward anyone present concerning loyalty to 
country and I will tell you why. Regardless 
of what may be each one's lack of informa- 
tion at the moment, I am quite serious in 
saying that well within a year and half from 
now, it is possible there may not be one per- 
son present but who, with many a regret 
for past blindness, will feel a strong surge 
of loyalty to the United States of America 
as a nation fighting for its sovereign life. I 
like to think of our people with such future 
loyalty in mind—a loyalty of action so sorely 
needed now. This does not mean I, per- 
sonally, will not resent and resist many 
actions I believe to be born out of misinfor- 
mation for I do not think in terms of walt- 
ing to be directed. I cannot afford to and 
neither can you. 

Law means control—good or bad. If all of 
us knew one-tenth of what is actually al- 
teady held in store for us for the decisive 
balance of this year and next, it would 
frighten every one of us into immediate ac- 
tion to stop dead in its tracks this profusion 
of unconstitutional bills from being passed 
into laws of the land. If we do not act, we 
face the prospect of either fighting in an 


how weak-kneed and weak-willed we have 
become. 

An American education for children is the 
primary issue here. Any deviation of 
thought must or should return to it— 
though I fail to see how I have actually 
deviated from it at any point because of the 


“grave importance of what children should be 


taught. 
As stated in the beginning I have chosen 
to speak upon the subject of good sound 
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American education which includes those in 
responsibility for it. I felt this necessi- 
tated three items to be touched upon for 
they are interlocked: this local issue of re- 
call for most of the board members, the 
greater issue of attempt within the State to 
deprive local control and a statement of the 
overall issues at stake—mainly, our own 
selves where freedom is entirely dependent 
upon courage. Surely it is difficult to do 
these justice in so short a time. Actually, 
Iam trying to give food for live thinking. 

Let us look at our board members and ad- 
ministrative leaders, either present or ab- 
sent, with children well in mind. If we 
think any one of them ts letting our chil- 
dren down or is shirking moral responsibili- 
ties publicly accepted, then it behooves us 
to get adequate facts, both positive and 
negative before proceeding to further action, 
And it behooves us to attend school board 
meetings while we still have such opportuni- 
ties and before making any unsubstantiated 
accusation which places us in a wrong light. 
Let us ask for an understandable answer 
from those responsible for an action or lack 
of action in question. Questions asked in 
honesty will, in my opinion, be answered 
with due regard. Let us stay with the honest 
American way of allowing the privilege of 
presenting one's position. Sometimes one 
is accused of another's past guilt and some- 
times a greater guilt could just as easily be 
found with the accuser—or his supporters. 

Recall of those whom we elect is a very 
serious matter. It is not even ethical in a 
constitutional republic unless there is tral- 
torous evidence or almost complete lack of 
responsibility. Otherwise, it is bound to 
contain elements of involvement as sticky 
as fly paper before election time. 

It behooves all of us to try and help— 
not hinder. The time is long overdue to 


tactics, as well as an obvious misrepresenta- 
tion out of context, can have a lesser known 
familiarity. 

A disappearing gnat in a hamburger sand- 
wich, to a starving man caught deep in the 
desert, is no reason to throw the sandwich 
away. No—not six gnats. In fact, if he be- 
comes angry and eats it, there is a big chance 
he may live to eat his dessert at home. 

Personally, I would not want anyone on 
the board or within the administration who 
is perfect because I know there surely would 

something wrong. Then too, I wouldn't 
have that person to sympathize with in my 

ections. Mainly, what I care to 
know is that he is an American—not “pro” 


Protestants and Other Americans Oppose 
Becker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19,1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
3 


of Church and State before the House 
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Judiciary Committee, opposing the 

tampering with the first amendment as 

proposed in the so-called Becker amend- 
ment. 
The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY PROTESTANTS AND OTHER AMER- 
ICANS UNITED FOR SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE, TO A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
House Jupictary COMMITTEE IN REGARD 
To Proposats To AMEND THE CONSTITUTION 
To LEGALIZE RELIGIOUS EXERCISES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OTHER PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS AND PLACES, APRIL 22, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, my name is C. Stanley 
Lowell. I represent here today the organiza- 
tion Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, a group 
which, as its name suggests and its charter 
stipulates, is dedicated to “the single and 
only purpose (of assuring) maintenance of 
the American principle of separation of 
church and state upon which the Federal 
Constitution guarantees religious Liberty to 
all the people and all churches of this Re- 
public.” This organization, founded 17 years 
ago by top churchmen, constitutional 
lawyers, educators, and other national lead- 
ers, does not endorse or oppose specific legis- 
lative proposals, It seeks rather to educate 
and inform the American people as to the 
advantages of their traditional arrangement 
in church and state and to interest all re- 
sponsible bodies in its perpetuation. We are 
here today because we see in House Joint 
Resolution 693 and related proposals a 
danger to our tradition of church-state 
separation as it has been enunciated in the 
first amendment and in the laws and consti- 
tutions of virtually all our States. 

House Joint Resolution 693 and 50 or more 
related proposals carry the following provi- 
sions: 

ma mw 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers or 
biblical scriptures, if participation therein 
is on a voluntary basis, in any governmental 
or public school, institution, or place. 


“Seo. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion.” 


tionally reserved to local or private authority. 
One of the very few areas which has not yet 
felt the impress of Federal power has been 
religious faith. For the past 


tion of religious groups with the adminis- 
tration of civil power. 

An examination of the text of the so- 
called Becker amendment will disclose our 
reasons for apprehension. This amendment 
would make possible and encourage the use 
of public schools, and indeed many public 
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Places and occasions, for réligious exercises 
and teaching. The amendment provides 
that prayers may be offered, or biblical 
scriptures may be read in any public school 
or governmental institution or place. This 
in section 1. In section 2, encouragement 
is provided for all kinds of religious ob- 
servances under government auspices. The 
language is sweeping and inclusive. It pro- 
nounces legal and thus officially encourages 
“making reference to belief in, rellance upon, 
or inyoking the aid of God of a Supreme 
Being in any governmental or public docu- 
ment, proceeding, activity, ceremony, school, 
institution, or place * * * of the United 
States.” 

While it is true, Mr. Chairman, that sec- 
tion 3 states that “Nothing in this article 
shall constitute an establishment of reli- 
gion,” it seems evident that the other articles 
provide, in effect, for just such establish- 
ment. The fact that the amendment chooses 
to say on the basis of its own definition that 
this Is not an establishment, does not change 
the fact of it. What is envisaged here is 
official religion and in the true sense of the 
words this would mean an establishment of 
religion. This is a repudiation of the Amer- 
ican tradition in church and state. 

It might be helpful, Mr. Chairman, to ex- 
plore the intention of the Founding Fathers 
when they drafted the first amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, an amendment 
which would be, in effect, repudiated and set 
aside by the current proposal. In the draft- 
ing of our first amendment, the Founding 
Fathers had more in mind than the barring 
of a single church establishment. They had 
in mind the exclusion of government from 
setting up an Official religion of one par- 
ticular denomination or group of churches 
but also barring mt from official 
concern with the theologies and programs 
of religion. They intended to bar govern- 
ment from just the kind of interference with 
religion as is envisaged in the current 
proposal, 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter is a well-known 
paragraph from his assent in McCollum v. 
Board of Education (1948) said: 

“We are all agreed that the Ist and 14th 
amendments have a secular reach far more 
penetrating in the conduct of government 
than merely to forbid an ‘established 
church’ * * *, We renew our conviction 
that ‘we have staked the very existence of 
our country on the faith that complete 
separation between the state and religion 
is best for the state and best for religion.’” 

As James Madison expressed it: “Religion 
is not within the purview of human govern- 
ment.” 

There are two valuable sources, Mr. Chair- 
man, which indicate the intention of the 
Founding Fathers in the first amendment. 
These are The Debates and Proceedings in 
the Congress of the United States, I, com- 
piled by Joseph Gales, Washington; Gales 
and Seaton (1834), and Journal of the First 
Session of the Senate, Washington; Gales 
and Seaton (1820). Here we have the record 
of the debates on the first amendment, the 
various wordings which were proposed and 
rejected, and the eventual emergence of our 
present first amendment. Here it is clearly 
disclosed that the intention of the first 
amendment was to postulate the nonin- 
volvement of government with religion. The 


the first amendment to clarify the status of 
the churches as free, voluntary societies 
functioning separate from the civil power. 
The proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion would change all this. This amend- 
ment is designed not to take the Government 
out of the business of religion, but to put 
Government into that business. The official 
religion that could be permissibly estab- 
lished under this amendment might very well 
be of an innocuous and nominal kind. It 
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is the extent of the enablement which we 
need to assess. Who knows how far this 
might reach? Prayers may be offered, Bibli- 
cal Scriptures may be read. There may be 
references to belief in, reliance upon, or in- 
voking the aid of God in connection with 
any official meeting or function in the United 
States. It is true that the amendment stip- 
ulates that participation must be “on a vol- 
untary basis,“ This probably means that 
students who cleared the matter and got 
permission might be free to walk out and 
not participate in the religious exercises. 
This provides a modest easement from the 
compulsion, but not a complete easement. 
It is evident from the looseness of this lan- 
guage that virtually any kind of religious 
exercise or ceremony could be brought into 
the public schools. This means that almost 
any kind of religious observance could be 
Officially imposed upon children in the pub- 
lic schools under compulsory attendance re- 
quirements with only the protective provi- 
sion that they could walk out if they did 
not like it. This could mean, and probably 
would mean, that Catholic prayers would be 
imposed in communities where Catholics 
were in the majority. Fundamentalist Prot- 
estant prayers would be imposed where this 
group was in the majority. Liberal Protes- 
tant prayers would be imposed where liberal 
Protestants were in the majority. Jewish 
prayers, Buddhist prayers, or Moslem prayers 
would be imposed where any of these groups 
was in a majority. This opens the way to re- 
ligion by community option. Or it might 
open the way to a least common denomi- 
nator public school religion nationally im- 
posed upon all children. We believe that 
any of these alternatives would be most un- 
fortunate. We believe that government 
ought to avoid the management of religious 
operations. We believe that both state and 
church would be better off if our traditional 
separation is preserved. 

In our first amendment, in the State laws 
which deal with church-state matters, and 
in the impressive weight of juridical opin- 
ions which support and explicate them, we 
believe that a desirable church-state pattern 
has been developed in the United States. In 
this pattern the churches have been volun- 
tary societies. There has been no coercion 
of government to provide them with mem- 
bership, with attendance at services, or with 
funds to support their operations. Govern- 
ment has carefully avolded the interlocking 
of its processes with those of religious groups. 
It has carefully and consistently refused 
either to finance or to promote such groups. 
It has afforded religious groups full freedom 
so long as their operations were consistent 
with public order and health, but it has af- 
forded them nothing more. They have need- 
ed nothing more. Under this strategy of a 
letting alone by officialdom, the religious en- 

in this country has grown in dimen- 
sion and health. Over 61 percent of the 
American population have joined churches on 
their own and contribute to their support. 
All of this without government compulsion 
of any kind. 

We believe in this arrangement. We be- 
eve that the existing first amendment 
adequately handles the church-state Issue. 
It provides 

shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or forbidding 
the free exercise thereof.” The proposals 
before you would upset this balance. They 
would do so by injecting Government pro- 
motion into the religious enterprise. Under 
our system Government does not belong in 
this area; Government ought to keep out. 

We believe in the second place, that Con- 
gress should reject these proposals to amend 
the. Constitution because they carry a heavy 
freight of potential mischief. The United 


faiths. These are not nominal and titular 
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but are going operations, The various relig- 
lous enterprises in the United States are sup- 
ported by their foliowers with verve and unc- 
tion. 


To open the way for religious practices in 
the public schools and in public functions of 
the community is an invitation to inter- 
Creedal strife. Religious protagonists who 
cherish their beliefs with such vigor can be 
relied upon to take a lively interest in the 
nature of official religious observances in the 
community. The nature of these observ- 
ances, once the possibility of them has been 
Opened up, may become a political matter in 
One community after another. It is quite 
Possible that Protestants would campaign 
against Catholics in order to put the Lord's 
Prayer and the King James version or the 
RSV version of the Bible into the schools. 
Catholics might campaign for the Hail Mary 
and the Douay version of the Bible. The 
Jews might seek control in order to assure 
that practices compatible with their faith 
shall be installed. Liberal Protestant might 
battle Pundamentalist Protestant. And so 
these morbid battles may burgeon through- 
out the Nation. It was this book of sectarian 
Controversy which the Founding Fathers 
Sought to keep closed in this country. Let us 
Not open it by the kind of proposal which is 
now before you. 

We would oppose these proposals in the 
third place because we believe they might 
displace the first amendment in a way to 
Provide government financial aid to religion. 
When government gives official recognition to 
Teligion and makes permissive provision for 
Teligious exercises in the public schools, as is 
Proposed here, the next step—tax support 
Tor religion—may be forthcoming. In car- 
Tying out what they deem to be the purpose 
Of the first amendment, our States have in 
many instances spelled out a specific ban on 
the use of public funds for the support of 
Churches or their schools. The clear intent of 
Congress in this matter can be seen by its 
Stipulation that all new States to be admitted 
to the Union after 1876 must adopt an irre vo- 
Cable ordinance requiring religious freedom, 


and also making provision for “the estab- 


lishment and maintenance of a system of 
Public schools which shall be open to all the 
children of said State and free from sectarian 
Control * * *." The Supreme Court of the 
United States has on one occasion after an- 
Other interpreted the first amendment as 
Imposing a ban on tax support of churches 
Or their schools. For example, in Everson v. 
Board of Education (1948), Justice. Black, 
Speaking for the majority, said: 

“The ‘establishment of religion’ clause of 
the first amendment means at least this: 
Neither a State nor the Pederal Government 
can set up a church. Neither can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. Neither 
Can force nor influence a person to go to or 
Temain away from church against his will, or 
force him to profess a belief or disbelief in 
any religion. No tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support any 
Teligious activities or institutions, what- 
erer they may be called, or whatever form 
they may adopt to teach or practice religion.” 

This doctrine of the first amendment was 
reiterated by the Court in McCollum v. 
Board of Education (1948), in Zorach v. 
Clauson (1952), in Toreaso v. Watkins 
(1962), the Sunday Laws cases (1962), in 
Engel v. Vitale (1962), and in Murray v. Cur- 
lett and Schempp y. Abington (1963). It is 
Significant that in the Torcaso case, Justice 
Black, for a unanimous Court, 
Picked up for special emphasis the ban on 

support for church institutions con- 
tained in the previous decisions. Quoting 
the passage from the Everson decision which 
I have cited, and other famous sentences, 
Justice Black sald: We were to re- 
Pudiate as dicta [these sentiments]. We 
declined to do this.” 


“ship upon the people. 
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We believe, Mr. Chairman, that any injec- 
tion of the Federal power into the program 
and operations of religion might well open 
up the first amendment in such a way as to 
lead to state financial support of religion. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, quite a 
number of the that have been ad- 
vanced to amend the Constitution are such 
that, under them, ald for churches could be 
provided on a nonpreferential basis. With a 
financial subsidy to church institutions, the 
last vestige of separation of church and state 
would vanish. We would have a financial 
and functional union of the two and would 
be well on the way to those excesses of 
clericalism and anticlericalism which have 
cursed the Old World. 

In the fourth place, we oppose the kind 

of collusion between government and re- 
ligion proposed in this amendment because 
we believe it represents a serious reflection 
upon the churches. The whole implication 
here is that the churches have failed in their 
duty and that the government must take 
over. We not only doubt the wisdom of this; 
we question its necessity. The churches 
have not so conspicuously lagged in their 
spiritual mission that they now require the 
Federal Government to step in and impose 
religion upon the school population. The 
glory of the church enterprise in the United 
States has been its voluntary character. Men 
have gone to church, sald their prayers, con- 
tributed to the support of religious work, 
not because they had to, but because they 
wanted to. In this country we have had 
neither clericalism nor anticiericalism. 
There has been no occasion for either. If 
men became suspicious of the growth and 
power of the church, all they had to do was 
stop attending and contributing. If we com- 
mence the business of allowing government, 
whether Federal or local, to compe! religious 
observances upon the people or to tax them 
for their support, we have taken a long step 
back into medieval night. We are, in effect, 
saying we must now coerce people into doing 
what they would not do of their own voli- 
tion. 
The difficulties of officially coerced religious 
observances can be seen in the controversy 
which rages today over compulsory religious 
worship at the chapel of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy in Colorado, Here, a policy of co- 
ercing the students into attendance at a 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish service, ac- 
cording to their faith, has resulted in blazing 
resentments among the cadets. Local 
pastors in Denver have taken up the cudgels 
on behalf of students who are by this policy 
effectively denied access to services of worship 
in their own churches. An official order for 
cadets to stop discussing and protesting this 
matter has only aggravated the problem. 
Where religious faith is concerned, any kind 
of coercion is better omitted. Religious ex- 
perience has deep roots within the individ- 
ual. At that point he cannot be coerced 
and any attempt to do so is apt to provoke 
an intense emotional reaction. 

If churches and synagogues have demon- 
strably failed in the religious task, then some 
alternative method of carrying it on might 
well be considered. We believe that no such 
failure has taken place. The churches can 
always do better, of course. So can the gov- 
ernment. We do not believe that an ex- 
change of functions either way at this stage 
would be helpful. 

We propoee, rather, that each keep its ap- 
pointed place in our cultural pattern. The 
church is not benefited when some men use 
the powers of government to force others to 
watch them pray. Government is not bene- 
fitted when it seeks religious sanction 
through the imposition of compulsory wor- 
Let government be 
government; let the churches be the 
churches. Let neither attempt to control the 
other. Let neither seek to preempt the field 
of the other. Let neither seek to use the 
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other for its advantage, Let neither seek to 
interlock its operations with that of the oth- 
er. The tradition—it has often been called 
the separation of church and state—has 
been the glory and the guerdon of our cul- 
ture. There is no warrant for abandoning it 
or eroding it now. 


Conversion Urgent—Industry Needs 
Peace Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
IN THE 8 8 OF eee e 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the dimen- 
sions of the problem of economic conver- 


sion are becoming clearer: Each time a 


military installation is closed, a particu- 
lar weapons component is changed or 
eliminated, or a defense contract termi- 
nated, the problem becomes very real 
to the worker, the contractor, and the 
community dependent on defense dollars 
for its economic well-being. 

The financial writer for the Boston 
Globe, Ian Menzies, recently wrote an 
excellent article in which he points out 
the potential impact of all of these shifts 
and called for greater attention here in 
Congress to conversion. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert the article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


CONVERSION URGENT—INDUSTRY Nreps PEACE 
WORK 
(By Ian Menzies) 

There are signs that Washington is be- 
ginning to pay attention to a problem that 
has been asking for recognition for at least 
5 years. 

The problem: The industrial conversion 
from military to civilian production. 

In some cases this conversion problem 
could be considered an elective (industries 
which wished to avoid the sea-saw effect of 
80- to 100-percent military contracts) or a 
necessity (the phasing out of bread-and- 
butter military contracts). 

But whether an elective or a necessity, 
there is little doubt that the conversion 
problem has contributed to the Nation’s 
growing unemployment rolls. 

Some have called it cynically the “threat 
of peace”; others the ultimate effect of arms 
control. 

And superimposed on military-civilian con- 
version, and in effect part of it, has been 
the closing of military establishments with 
still more closings and phaseouts pending. 

Many have tended to downplay the con- 
version problem, pointing out quite realisti- 
cally, that Department of Defense dollar con- 
tract volume has scarcely diminished. 

But while the dollar volume may remain 
high, the distribution or spread of contracts 
has narrowed thus eliminating certain kinds 
of hardware without a compensatory em- 
ployment effect in industries receiving addi- 
tional money on contracts already under- 
way. 

The money remains the same but fewer 
share the benefits. 

And all of this is somewhat outside the 
war on poverty which is tackling a different 
phase, though with certain overlaps. 

The hopeful signs that the conversion 
problem is being realized are these: 

The Defense Department, the biggest 
single employer in the United States with 
more than 1 million civilian workers, is en- 
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deavoring to step up its program of placing 
displaced workers in other Government Jobs. 


Department hopes that its 
show window, will be followed by private 
industry. 

Employees at Boston’s Watertown Arsenal, 
already hit by cutbacks, should be able to 
test these claims. 

In addition, two bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, one a House bill by Con- 
gressman F. Braproxp Moase, of Massachu- 
to create a National Economic Con- 
version Commission. The other ls a Senate 
bill with similar goals. 

Morse has received the backing of 26 oth- 
er Members of Congress, among them Massa- 
chusetts Representatives CONTE, BATES, 
O'NEIL, and BOLAND. 

Thus far the administration has acknowl- 
edged the seriousness of the problem but has 
directed it to the Committee on the Economic 
Impact of Defense and Disarmament which 
was formed last December. 

Morse feels the urgency of initiating some 
action, however, cannot be taken care of by 
the Economic Committee’s present timetable. 

So long as such pressure does not become 
political, one can only indorse Monsz's ef- 
forts and hope that at least the question will 
receive greater congressional debate and ac- 
tion. 


New England has quite a stake in this 
one. 


Part V—Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
can be seen from the following presenta- 
tion which my constituent, Mr. Conrad 
R. Hilpert of Rockford, III., secured from 
the Chief of Public Relations of the 
Panama Canal Company, the presence 
of the United States and its Armed 
Forces represents an economic boost to 
the Republic of Panama: 

BENEFITS TO THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 

THROUCH THE ARMED FORCES PRESENCE IN 

` THE CANAL ZONE 


1. General: The U.S. military presence in 
the Canal Zone reduces the necessity for the 
Republic of Panama to organize, maintain, 
and equip its own Armed Forces for its na- 
tional defense. Personnel and funds which 
would be required for an Armed Forces 
establishment can be utilized to improve and 
develop other facets of the nation's eco- 
nomic, social and cultural progress. The 
only froce in being of a quasi-military na- 
ture in the Republic is the Guardia Nacional, 
which serves primarily as a national police 
force. 

2. Economic impact: 

(a) Purchases made and contracts let by 

Armed Forces in the Canal Zone are 
included in totals compiled and to be sub- 
mitted by the U.S. Embassy in Panama. In 
brief, appropriated and nonappropriated 
fund procurements by U.S. Southern Com- 
mand components made total purchases of 
$10,369,544 in 1962. 

(b) Four thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty two non- U.S. citizens are employed by 
the Armed Forces in the Canal Zone. These 
personnel, citizens of or resident in the Re- 
public of Panama, haye an annual payroll of 
$13,163,920, 
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(c) In addition to purchases by appro- 
priated and nonappropriated fund activ- 
ities, U.S. military and civilian personnel of 
the Armed Forces and their families spend 
an estimated $8 million annually for per- 
sonal purchases of merchandise, recreation, 
and services. 

(d) Disposal of U.S. Military Surplus 
Property: 


(1) During fiscal year 1963, the U.S. 
Southern Command provided the Guardia 
Nacional equipment costed at $35,000 at a 
nominal price of $3,500 (10 percent of 
costed value). This equipment, if sold at 
usual prices, would have realized approxi- 
mately $9,000 to the U.S. Government. 

(2) Property Disposal Office sales to Re- 
public of Panama business enterprises 
through its standard disposal procedures 
netted the Republic approximately $15,000 
in duties paid to the national treasury by 
the purchaser upon import of the mer- 
chandise into the Republic. 

3. Trade, commerce, communication: 

(a) On Apri 1, 1963, a commercial commu- 
nication cable from the Canal Zone to the 
United States via Jamaica by LT. & T. (Amer- 
ican Cable & Radio) was completed. This 
facility, containing 128 channels for voice 
and teletype communication, was construct- 
ed primarily because of military require- 
ments. If U.S. forces were not stationed in 
the zone, it would not have been feasible to 
construct the facility as a commercial enter- 
prise at this time. Services from the cable 
are available to the Republic of Panama, pro- 
viding effective communication to the United 
States. 

(b) U.S. Navy forces in the Canal Zone pro- 
vide record (teletype) communications facil- 
ities for Republic of Panama official govern- 
ment traffic to the United States. One 
hundred and ten messages to and from 
Washington are handled monthly. This 
service eliminates the requirement for the 
Republic of Panama to provide facilities for 
such communication, or to contract for them 
commercially. 

(c) The U.S. Navy provides maritime com- 
munications for commercial vessels in the 
waters off the Republic of Panama. This 
service processes Messages to commercial sta- 
tions, where they can be refiled worldwide to 
the final destination. Charges from the re- 
file point to destination are paid by the 
sender. By this service, the Republic of 
Panama is absolved of the expense of main- 
taining maritime communications facilities. 
Approximately 4,700 messages from ships are 
handled monthly by the Navy. 

(d) Approximately $200,000 is expended 
annually by U.S. forces to maintain the Boyd- 
Roosevelt Highway, major transisthmian 
route, This highway, built by the U.S. Gov- 


ernment, has been deeded to the Republic of. 


Panama. In return for maintaining the 
highway, U.S. military forces are entitled to 
use of all Republic of Panama roads without 
payment of any fee or toll. 8 

(e) Inspection and guidance provided by 
U.S. military veterinarians to Panamanian 
suppliers of meats, dairy products, seafoods, 
fruits, and vegetables, and other foodstuffs 
have raised standards of the Panamanian in- 
dustry whereby their products are acceptable 
for purchase by military forces in the Canal 
Zone. Without this assistance, in many in- 
stances products would have been of infe- 
rior quality, and major sales to the Canal 
Zone could not have been effected. 

4. Air-sea rescue and mercy flights: 

(a) Military forces in the Canal Zone have 
flown 91 air-sea rescue or mercy evacuation 
missions thus far in 1963 in the Republic of 
Panama. In 1962, 73 missions were com- 
pleted. The average cost per mission is ap- 
proximately $400, Its greatest contribution, 
however, is in the relief of suffering and 
saying of life of the citizens of Panama. 

(b) Many of the missions flown are to 
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remote, inaccessible regions of the Repub- 
Uc of Panama to evacuate seriously lil to 
medical facilities in major Panamanian com- 
munities. The Republic of Panama does not 
have the air or sea capability to provide this 
humanitarian service for its population. 

5. Disaster relief: Military forces in the 
Canal Zone stand ready to provide relief in 
event of disaster in the Republic of Panama. 
An example of such a relief function was the 
supply by air of 10 large tents to house 
homeless as a result of a disastrous fire at 
Garachine, Panama, on June 18-19, 1963. 
The tents were airdropped to the stricken 
village. 

6. Public health: 

(a) Medical personnel of U.S, Armed 
Forces have provided voluntary medical serv- 
ices, both medical and dental, to various iso- 
lated communities in the Republic of Pan- 
ama. In many instances, these services have 
been virtually the sole source of medical 
care available to the recipients. Examples 
are dispensaries operated on a continuing 
basis at Rlo Hato on Taboga Island. 

(b) Personnel have on a continuing basis 
made voluntary contributions of blood to 
hospitals in the Republic of Panama. These 
donations have been made both by members 
of the Canal Zone military and civilian com- 
munity and by crews of U.S. Naval vessels 
temporarily docking in the Canal Zone. 

7. Geodetic and mapping operations: 

(a) The Inter-American Geodetic Survey. 
headquartered in the Canal Zone, since 1946 
has mapped approximately 25 percent of the 
Republic of Panama and has provided 1/50,- 
000 scale topographic maps to the Republic 
without cost. The mapping and survey of 
the Republic of Panama is conducted under 
a joint agreement signed by the United 
States and the Republic. 

(b) Exclusive of military salarles for 30 
military personnel on full-time duty estab- 
lishing supplemental map control and con- 
ducting field classification surveys In the 
Republic of Panama, IAGS expended ap- 
proximately $130,000 in fiscal year 1963 in 
the mapping program for the Republic. 

(c) The IAGS Cartographic School in the 
Canal Zone has trained more than 100 Pana- 
manian citizens in phases of mapping pro- 

\ cedures since 1952. These provide a reposi- 
tory of personnel of the Republic skilled in 
mapping procedures. 

(d) Not included in IAGS expenditures 
are grants for mapping provided the Repub- 
lic of Panama by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID). Portions of an 
AID grant of $1 million have been expended 
by the Republic of Panama for large scale 
(1/10,000) mapping programs in the Repub- 
lic which are supported by the IAGS. 

8. Science and technology: 

(a) U.S. military forces in the Canal Zone 
have numerous survey scientific and tech- 
nical facilities in operation. These facil- 
ities provide information and guidance to 
the Republic of Panama, which tn many 
instances does not have the trained per- 
sonnel or equipment for such endeavors. 
Among such facilities is the U.S. Navy Cor- 
rosion Laboratory and Tropical Exposure 
Station where periodic testing of the effects 
of the tropics on materials, metals, and pe- 
troleum is conducted. Another is the Navy 
Branch Oceanographic Office, which studies 
tides, currents and prepares chart work of 
regional waters. Results of their studies are 
made available to the Republic of Panama. 

(b) Sea tion assistance has been 
provided to archeologists on official research 
trips to otherwise inaccessible areas of the 
Republic of Panama. 

9. Military training: 

(a) During fiscal year 1962, training 
der the military was 
vided to 418 members of the 


cional. This training was provided prim- 
arily at the U.S. Army Forces, Southern 


un- 
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Command, School of the Americas, and in- 
cluded courses in pure military skills and 
techniques, as well as in such technical fields 
as maintenance of weapons, vehicles, and 
communications equipment, communica- 
tions procedures, and radio operation. The 
U.S. Navy Forces, Southern Command, 
trained 12 personnel in maintenance and op- 
eration of small craft in fiscal year 1962. 
In fiscal year 1963, 221 Guardia Nacional 
personnel received MAP-costed training. 
Thus far, some 900 personnel of Panama 
have been trained at the School of the 
Americas since 1949. 

(b) In addition to training provided un- 
der MAP, the U.S. Air Forces, Southern Com- 
mand. School for Latin America, has trained 
Guardia Nacional personnel on a non-reim- 
bursable, space available basis in such sub- 
jects as electrical radio repair and operation, 
fundamental communications, administra- 
tion and supply, and aircraft mechanics and 
Maintenance. Since 1953, 324 Panamanians 
have received such training, with 52 of these 
graduating during the current calendar year. 

(c) Training received at Canal Zone mili- 

service schools has added to the ef- 
ficiency of operation of the Guardia Nacional. 
The technical training received has also 
added to the Republic's repository of per- 
Sonnel skilled in numerous technical fields. 

10. Civilian training: Non-US. citizen 
civilian employees of the U.S. military com- 
Ponent commands in the Canal Zone have 
received substantial training through the 
Years in a variety of technical, supervisory, 
and management skills required by the di- 
Versified functions of the command. Eng- 

language instruction has also been 
Biven. A total of 1,953 persons received 
training under this program in fiscal year 
1963, materially improving their earning 
Capability and job competency. 

MILITARY PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAMS 
Tangible monetary benefits to the Repub- 
© of Panama, resulting from the presence 

of U.S. citizens in the Canal Zone, have been 
Uniquely supplemented by highly successful 
People-to-people programs conducted by the 
U.S. military community. These programs 
Cannot, and should not, be measured in dol- 

and cents. Their ultimate purpose is 
to achieve a mutual understanding of ma- 

, social, and cultural environments of 
both countries. 

The people-to-people programs fall under 
the broad title of military community re- 
lations. Army, Navy, and Air Force com- 
munity relations efforts in Panama can be 
Summed up through a prime example known 
as Operation Friendship. This active pro- 
Sram was conceived by the U.S. Army Forces, 
Southern Command, in 1960, to meet an 
Urgent need for improved relationship be- 

n the people of Panama and those of 

the United States. 

Operation Friendship activities have 

ched virtually every facet of life and 

activity m Panama, Schoolchildren have 
benefited through hot lunch programs and 
School supplies; military units have adopted 
enttre orphanages; local athletic programs 
aud facilities have been developed through 
assistance by the military; interchange ath- 

tic contests have been held; local festival 
Participation has been encouraged. These 
Operation Priendship projects often involve 
Monetary contributions, but more important 
are . of compassion, interest, 

Wliedge, labor, an — 

tlelpan 82 bor, d enthusiasm. by par 

Dependents. of military personnel have 
Joined wholeheartedly in the community 
Telations programs. Women’s and youth 
Sroupa have given assistance to hospitals and 
Srphanages, including many hours of volun- 

service, and have participated in joint 

Social and athletic activities with Panama- 

nian groups. 

nan of the community relations projects 
ve been successfully consummated 
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through the combined efforts of civic, reli- 
gious, and social leaders of Panama working 
in concert with members of the U.S. military 
community. Each contributes according to 
his means and abilities, and in the achieve- 
ment of a common goal, increased under- 
standing and harmony between the United 
States and Panama and the people of the 
two Republics has been realized. 


Remarks by Mr. Hugh Downs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
8 in Washington, D.C., the three major 
military service associations—the Asso- 
ciation of the U.S. Army, the Navy 
League of the United States, and the Air 
Force Association jointly sponsored a 
dinner in observance of our 15th annual 
Armed Forces Day. 

The master of ceremonies at that din- 
ner was Mr. Hugh Downs, whom we all 
know as the host of the nationally tele- 
vised Today“ show. Many of us have 
appeared on his program and we have 
come to recognize Mr. Downs’ talents and 
ability as a television personality. 

Therefore, I was interested in Mr. 
Downs’ comments at the Armed Forces 
Day Dinner in which he addressed him- 
self with extreme frankness to a num- 
ber of matters which are tending to un- 
dermine the strength and morale of our 
Armed Forces. He refers to criticism 
of the so-called “military-industrial com- 
plex! - and where, I might ask, would we 
as a Nation be today without it? To the 
growing list of books and motion pic- 
tures that question the character and in- 
tegrity of our military leadership, and to 
the fact that, while we as a Nation do not 
hesitate to impose fringe liabilities on the 
man in uniform, we continue to down- 
grade his few remaining fringe benefits 
and his economic status in relation to 
civilian counterparts. 

I urge you to read Mr. Downs’ remarks 
and include them in the RECORD: 
REMARKS ur Mr. Hun Downs or NBC's 

“Topay” SHOW AT THE NATIONAL ARMED 

Forces Day DINNER, SHERATON-PaRK Ho- 

TEL, WaSHINGTON, D.O., May 8, 1964 

Armed Forces Day is the annual civilian 
salute to the military—to the men and 
women of the military who serve us—around 
the clock—around the globe. 

I have noted the joint statement of the 
sponsors in the program for the 15th Na- 
tional Armed Forces Day dinner. 

“In a world grown of crisis and ten- 
sion,” it states, “we too often forget the 
dedication of those who man the weapons, 
the planes, and the ships that protect our 
way of life.” 

This is so true, that it's really an under- 
statement. And it’s worth asking ourselves, 
on a night like this—Why is this the case? 

The answer, I suspect, is linked to the fact 
that we are now main a large and 
costly Military Establishment * * * no one 
knows for how long * * no one knows 
how large and how costly the force ultimately 
must be. 

Never before, as a nation, have we been 


“literary quarters, 


called upon to do this. The threat to 
security, up to now, has been “quick 
dirty” * * and we have been quick, if 
dirty, in getting the boys into uniform—and 
out again. After a war, we have been 
quick—and I might add, fortunate—in being 
able to return to business as usual—pleasure 
as usual—life as usual. 

In the fanfare of major war we have rallied 


unnatural, and the unwanted, in 
and prosperous society. 

There are those among us in the civilian 
community who, in their resentment, leave 
the impression that this Military Establish- 
ment is of its own making. They forget, not 
only the people in uniform, but what put 
them there. They forget how military de- 
mobilization after World War II took place 
only on one side of the world, They forget 
how a still mobilized Russia continued to 
employ military force—until our own mili- 
tary revival became a reluctant necessity of 
life itself. 

Others in our cozy civilian world not only 
forget this postwar history—they wishfully 
rationalize the threat and intellectually by- 
pass even the relatively recent Cuban crisis. 
They would push the pendulum full swing— 
from massive retaliation to massive accom- 
modation. 

It has become fashionable of late, in some 


things—including basic responsibilities of 
the creative artist. And so the military 
leader—as a symbol of modern power—be- 
comes an ideal modern villain for the fic- 
tion writer. 

They have the right, thank God, to fan- 
tasize on any theme or situation they choose. 
But, when these writers, as some of them 
have done, place their military villains in 
plots which, as they claim, do not represent 
fiction, but sober truth, then these writers 
must be judged against the facts of the case. 
And when these facts do not support the 
plot—these writers deserve to be publicly 
condemned. 

But what of the creative artists who in- 
dulge in self-proclaimed fantasy with their 
military villains—always with a blownup 
world as the grand finale? 

Praise be the cause of poetic imagination 
and, as I said, free expression—both are im- 
portant national assets—but those possessed 
with a fixation to create without regard for 
truth—would do well to listen to the words 
of John Updike. Mr. Updike recently won 
the National Book Award for his novel, “The 
Centaur"—judged the most distinguished 
book of fiction of 1963. In accepting the 
award, Mr. Updike said: “What is needed is 
an instinctive habit of honesty on the part 
of the writer” (and remember, he was speak- 
ing of the fiction writer). 

Such a writer must, he said, “instill his 
wrists with the refusal to write whatever is 
lazily assumed, or hastily perceived, or 
piously hoped. Fiction is a tissue of literal 
lies that refreshes and informs our sense of 
actuality. Reality is—chemically, atomi- 
cally, biologically—a fabric of microscopic 
accuracies. The capture of such accuracies 
is the surest pleasure a writer receives * * + 
by taking pains to be accurate, we put our- 
selves on the way toward making something 
useful and beautiful and, in a word, good.” 

All who have been exposed to the novels 
“Fail Safe“ or Seven Days in May”—and 
others on the military-villain bookshelf—can 
well afford to mull over those words of John 
Updike. 

There are those among us who would never 
consciously downgrade the military man—yet 
who still forget him. Most of us, to one de- 
gree or another, fall into this category. 

The military services—today and tomor- 
row—can secure and maintain a large—and 
mediocre—military force with little trouble. 
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But to meet the education, training, and 
experience requirements of the modern mili- 
tary establishment—that is a problem. 
And frankly, in talking to the experts about 
it, I gather that no one really has a long- 
range solution. The problem is that serious. 
Yet, we quibble about the pay scales and the 
so-called fringe benefits of military service as 
if we were in a buyer's market—as if the 
supply of top-quality men exceeded the de- 
mand—as if the record of retaining bright 

dung men for military careers was good 


> which it decidedly is not. 


The military can contract outside for 
many of its requirements—but as Gen. Nate 
Twining, former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has said: “There are two 
things in this life you can't delegate, no mat- 
ter how good an executive you may be—your 
lovemaking and your fighting.“ 

Incidentally, I am told that our dinner 
sponsors—the Army Association, the Navy 
League, and Air Force Association—are work- 
ing closely together on a number of mili- 
tary personnel problems. They present a 
united front, for example, on the subject 
of military compensation. Just recently they 
advised the Secretary of Defense of their 
joint belief that his proposal for a military 
pay increase, now before the Congress, “left 
much to be desired.“ and could be supported 
by them only as a “step in the right direc- 
tion.” - 

In the arguments over milltary compensa- 
tion, there is much talk about the “compara- 
bility” of military pay with civil service and 
industry—about the cost effectiveness of mil- 
itary personnel assignments * about 
commissaries and other so-called fringe ben- 
efits, 

But I hear little or nothing about the 
“fringe penalties” of military service. 

The joint statement of the sponsors in our 

refers to the devotion of those who 
have died in line of duty as “a priceless 
heritage.” President Johnson, in an official 
Armed Forces Day statement, has described 
the contributions of military men and 
women as measureless. 

Since the last Armed Forces Day dinner in 
this hali—just 12 months ago this week—92 
American military men have been killed by 
“hostile action”—that's official wordage for 
enemy action. Ninety-two Americans 
killed—without the United States being en- 
gaged in war 

How comparable is that to civil service and 
industry? 

How do you rate the cost eTectiveness of 
that fringe penalty? f 

Or, to be more blunt about it, how do 
you cost, out human life? 

To those who specialize In adding up the 
fringe benefits of the military—let’s not for- 
get the fringe penalties. Let's not forget the 
hostile action deaths of the so-called cold 
war. Let’s not forget that military service 
represents measureless“ service—and it is “a 
priceless national heritage.” 

Why do we forget the men and women in 
military service? Sloth, wishful thinking, a 
desire not to be reminded of the necessity 
of defense. So many reasons, 

Armed Forces Day is designed to make us 
remember. 

It is a reminder of that old World War One 
phrase Lest we forget, lest we forget.“ 

I noted earlier that It has become fashion- 
able, and I should add—profitable—to down- 
grade our military leadership in some of the 
best-selling literature of the day. 

To the military villain—in many of these 
artistic ventures—has been added the in- 
dustrial villain—the defense industry lead- 
er—also a symbol of modern power, 

Together they form what has become 
known as the military-industrial complex. 
And in fairness to my colleagues in the world 
of arts and letters, this term was not their 
own creation. It was handed to them from 
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on high—and from this very center of the 
political arts. 

Since that inauspicious occasion, words 
have been piled upon words to create a mon- 
ster out of the so-called complex. And it is 
to the shame of us all that relatively few 
words have come forth—from those in high 
office or in letters—to counter or denounce 
this trend. 

Here tonight—in a room filled with mI- 
tary and industry leaders—it seems appro- 
priate to report for the record—statements 
of three distinguished public servants who 
have chosen to speak out in behalf of the 
military-industry team. 

Take these words, for example: 

“It has been fashionable of late to view 
with alarm a so-called military-industrial 
complex * * * rather than a conspiracy to 
fear, this is a partnership in the national 
interest, freely arrived at, joining together 
multiple talents and resources to maintain 
freedom and peace with honor,” 

These words were spoken when their au- 
thor served as Secretary of the Army—which 
he did until January of this year. Before 
that, he had served a wartime tour in the 
Navy. had practiced law in New York, had 
served the U.S. Senate as special counsel to 
its Committee on Armed Services, 

Since the first part of this year, he has 
served as Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 
Honorable Cyrus R. Vance. 

Or take these words on the military- 
industrial complex: 

“A popular pastime among some of our 
intellectual idiots is to raise the long-dis- 
credited cry that our military and indus- 
trial leaders glory in, and insidiously en- 
courage, war and the unnecessary purchase of 
the weapons of war. 

“Thank God for American big business 
and its leaders who outproduced every oth- 
er nation in the world in World War II; 
thank God for the American Military Estab- 
lishment and its leaders who outfought the 
enemy with these weapons to preserve our 
freedom; thank God for the free enterprise 
system they represent and defend, and the 
individual initiative they possess; thank 
God for their patriotism, their foresight, and 
their achievements.” 

That is a statement from a Congressman— 
a gentleman of the South—from South Caro- 
lina—who has represented his home district 
in the House of Representatives for 24 years. 

He is the second ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Comniittee. 
He has demonstrated, again and again, great 
leadership in sponsoring legislation to im- 
prove the lot of the serviceman * * and 
thereby strengthen our defense posture. 

From Charleston 8.0., Congressman L. 
MENDEL RIVERS. 

Finally, I offer you these words: 

“All teo often in history men have in- 
vented a villain on whom all their troubles 
could be blamed. For some among us—I 
have no label to apply to them—it is the 
military-industrial complex. 

“Some people take for granted that a so- 
called military-industrial complex wants a 
war every so often to stimulate business. 

“Who started the cold war? Who compels 
us to spend so much of our income on de- 
fense? Who blocks peers toward disarma- 
ment? 

“Is there any historical evidence to prove 
that democratic nations with a large indus- 
trial base start wars? I know of none.” 

Those words were spoken by a gentleman 
from the State of Washington who served 
six terms in the House of Representatives 
and has been a Member of the U.S. Senate 
since 1952. He is a distinguished member of 
the Senate’s Committees on Armed Services, 
on Government Operations, and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. He has long 
been one of our great leaders in national 
security affairse—Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
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If you have been exposed to the monster 
of modern literature—the so-called military- 
industrial villain—these statements from 
three men, each high in public office, are 
worth remembering. We thank these gentle- 
men for speaking out on the vital role of the 
military-industry partnership in our society. 


Eastman Kodak Earns Presidential Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning I had the pleasure to attend a spe- 
cial ceremony at the White House. 
‘Phere, I joined my constituent, William 
S. Vaughn, president of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., as he received an Export “E” 
Award from the President. 

I am very proud of Eastman Kodak 
for the significant strides it has made 
in international marketings of its prod- 
ucts, and for the national recognition 
these achievements now have gained. 
Further, I am very proud of the men and 
women—countless thousands of whom I 
have the honor to represent in Con- 
gress—whose work as Kodak employees 
contributed to the earning of this award. 

Mr. Speaker, the exciting story behind 
the award which Kodak has received is 
related in the following news account 
which I take pleasure in sharing with my 
colleagues: 

KODAR RECEIVES ExrorT E“ AWARD FOR 

Success IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


President Johnson presented Eastman 
Kodak Co. with an Export “E” Award yester- 
day at the White House, 

William S. Vaughn, president and chief 
executive officer of the company, accepted 
the award in Washington at a special cere- 
mony sponsored by the Department of Com- 
merce to mark the 500th E“ Award presen- 
tation. 

Kodak received the award for “success in 
export markets.” Principally due to higher 
export sales, Kodak has earned a total of 
almost $500 million in foreign exchange for 
the United States during the past 5 years, 
a report indicated. 

That sum represents the amount by which 
Kodak receipts from abroad exceeded ex- 
penditures for imports, additional dollar in- 
vestments in foreign subsidiary companies, 
and dividend and royalty payments to for- 
eigners. 

Sales to export dealers and to Kodak asso- 
ciate companies outside the United States 
during 1963 totaled $140.2 million, about 10 
percent higher than those recorded in the 
preceding year. Exports accounted for about 
13 percent of the company’s total sales in 
1963, compared with 12 percent in 1962. 

A report submitted by the company at the 
request of the Department of Commerce in- 
dicates that Kodak's exports increased $45.7 
million or 56 percent from 1957 to 1962. In 
that same interval, total U.S. exports of mer- 
chandise Increased 6 t and total US. 
gross national product rose 25 percent. 

The report listed three examples of the 
company’s approach to international mar- 
keting. The first of these concerned the de- 
velopment of the Kodak Instamatic camera 
and its introduction in February of 1963. 
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Kodak designed the camera to appeal par- 
ticularly to international customers. The 
Product was announced at press conferences 
conducted simultaneously in more than 2 
dozen countries. The Instamatic cameras, 
their Kodapak film cartridges, and acces- 
Sorles were stocked in advance at more than 
35 distribution points here and abroad. Ad- 
vertising materials were prepared in 25 


Kodak has exported cameras for 75 years, 
but the company had never before planned 
80 specifically and so intensively for interna- 
tional sales. 

During the first 6 months of 1963, the 
Teport states, total U.S. exports of still cam- 
eras surpassed exports for the entire year 
1962. The dollar value of total U.S. still 
Camera exports rose to $2.7 million, about 
$1.4 million above the January-June total 
in 1962. Exports of Instamatic cameras were 
largely responsible for these substantial in- 
creases, the report stated. 

Another example of Kadak's effort in the 
export field lies in the area of photographic 
Products for professional, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and scientific use, the report notes. 

Total foreign sales of Kodak products for 
business photo systems. principally Verifax 
Copiers and supplies and the microfilm prod- 
Ucts of the Recordak Corp., have more than 
doubled since 1959 and today represent a 
Multimillion-dollar business. 

Sales growth in these market areas re- 
Quires careful identification of customer 
needs and the adaptation of American equip- 
ment to local requirements. An example is 
Kodak's work with the Government-operated 
Post office in Switzerland. 

Through the post office, the Swiss Govern- 
ment provides a banking service, similar to 
a checking account, for the payment of bills. 
Transactions number about 200 million a 
Year and are increasing at a rate of 10 per- 
cent annually. 

Swiss postal authorities used to record 
Checks by hand, until Kodak representatives 
from Lausanne studied the accounting op- 
eration and suggested a new system based on 
oe microfilming procedures in the United 


The result: Recordak microfilm machines 
Produced in the United States have been 
installed in 24 of the 25 district check offices 
in Switzerland. The system has been so suc- 
Cessful that the Swiss post office is now 
Considering the use of microfilm to record 
Parcel and registered letter traffic. 

To develop oversea markets further for 
business photo systems, the report states, 
Kodak organizes intensive technical training 
Tor representatives of subsidiary companies 
and distributors. 

employees, through these training 

, learn how to devise a business 
Photo system, how to sell it, how to install 
and service it—in short, how to provide a 
complete marketing service in the office 
equipment field. 

The company's oversea sales are not lim- 
{ted to photographic products. of 
Manmade fibers, plastics, and industrial 
Chemicals from the Tennessee and Texas 

divisions have been growing despite 
intense competition from forelgn manufac- 


Exports of manmade fibers and dyestuffs 
by Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., a Kodak 
195 . subsidiary, have doubled since 
To foster further increases, the Tennessee 
organization has strengthened its 
Network of specialized forelgn distributors 
With additional marketing and technical 
Support, added offices and warehouses abroad, 
and Increased the participation of Tennessee 
Eastman personnel in the foreign marketing 
Operations. 
In Europe, a new and expanded sales head- 
was established in 1960 at Zug, 
Switzerland, From this point. and from a 
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smaller office in The Hague, technical repre- 
sentatives operate in Europe, the Middle 
East, and Africa. 

ECPI opened a branch in Hong Kong in 
1960 to Improve sales and distribution of 
Far Eastern markets. Japan, Australia, the 
Philippines, and other countries in Asia are 
serviced through the Hong Kong branch. 

The ceremony at the White House and the 
reception which followed were attended by 
Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of Commerce, 
Senator Kenneth Keating, and Representa- 
tive Frank J. Horton. 


Financial Assistance to the Great Lakes 
Fishing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Michigan State Legislature has re- 
cently passed a resolution urging that 
Congress speed the proposed financial 
assistance to the Great Lakes fishing in- 
dustry and further urging that an in- 
spection system with respect to fresh 
water fish imported from Canada be 
instituted. 

As I am sure a great many of my col- 
leagues are aware, the Great Lakes fish- 
ing industry has suffered a decline due 
te misinformation in part fostered by 
an agency of the Federal Government, 
and I urge that they seriously consider 
this petition for certainly in light of all 
the discussions of our poverty problems, 
the Government should not overlook an 
opportunity where it may promote eco- 
nomic welfare while at the same time 
ameliorating justified grievances. 

The resolution follows: 

MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 38 
(Offered by Representatives Erlandsen, Good, 
and Morrison) 7 
Concurrent resolution urging the Congress 
of the United States to ald the fishing in- 
dustry of Michigan 

“Whereas the Great Lakes fishing industry 
has suffered a serious setback in recent years 
due to circumstances beyond their control 
such as the lamprey, pollution, botulism, 
and problems of a related nature; and ; 

“Whereas due to misinformation, un- 
truths, and lack of understanding, the fish- 
buying public has been led to believe Great 
Lakes fish, were unfit for human consump- 
tion, while, in fact, properly handled Great 
Lakes fish in all forms have had a perfect 
record as a healthy and edible product; and 

“Whereas the fishing industry has ex- 
perienced great financial losses since Octo- 
ber 25, 1963: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the legislature request the Congress of 
the United States to speed the proposed 
financial assistance to the Great Lakes fish- 
ing industry, the same as was done during 
the late cranberry scare, from import moneys 
now directed to the fishing industry; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Michigan delegation 
in the Congress of the United States is urged 
to immediately undertake a strong program 
which will include a quota and inspection 
system of fresh water fish coming into the 
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United States from the Canadian Provinces; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Michigan delegation in 
the Congress of the United States.” 
Adopted by the house April 29, 1964, 
NORMAN E. PHILLEO, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate May 1, 1964. 
BERYL I. Kenyon, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Senior Citizens’ Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller of New York has pro- 
claimed the 10th anniversary observance 
of May as Senior Citizens’ Month in New 
York State. This is an important ob- 
servance, Mr. Speaker, not only for the 
elderly of New York, but for the entire 
Nation. May, in fact, is being observed 
nationally as Senior Citizens’ Month. 
The observance is important because it 
gives us a chance to renew our interest 
in, and rededicate our energies to, the 
plight of the elderly in America today, 

I take this opportunity to call this 
body’s attention to a bill I introduced 
early this year to provide hospitalization 
and nursing care for the aged. The bill. 
is an effort to help defray the increasing 
costs of hospital and nursing care. 
These costs, coupled with a steady in- 
crease in our elderly population, have 
made health protection for the aged a 
major national problem. We must re- 
mind ourselves of these painful facts at 
a time when the House Ways and Means 
Committee is considering numerous pro- 
posals to alleviate the plight of the el- 
derly. Hopefully a measure will emerge 
from committee, and subsequently from 
the Congress, that will go far in meeting 
the needs of these people. This year we 
must work to make a meaningful hos- 
pitalization and nursing care bill for the 
aged a reality. 

Under a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, I place Governor Rockefeller's 
proclamation in the Recorp: 
PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE oF New York 

Ten years ago this month, the first state- 
wide observance of May as “Senior Citizens’ 
Month” was proclaimed by Governor Dewey— 
the first in the Nation. 

In the decade that has followed, we have 
witnessed great advances in programs and 
services for the elderly in our State—many 
of them pioneering efforts. During the past 
5 years we have established new programs 
to aid older persons and strengthened and 
expanded existing programs. We have reason 
for pride in the provisions that have been 
made for health, housing, employment, edu- 
cation, and recreation, to mention but a few. 
We recognize that much remains to be done. 

The experience of this decade has made 
us realize that the added years given to us 
do not of themselves make us old. Aging is 
an individual and life-long process. Older 
persons are just as different from one an- 
other as youth from youth, or a person of 
middle age from another person of middle 
age. 
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We observe this month, in recognition of 
this anniversary and the contributions made 
by countless citizens of this State, fully 
‘realizing that it is but a small token for 
those to whom we owe s0 much. The task 
before us requires our dedication every day 
of the year. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 

the month of May 1964, as “Senior 
Citizens’ Month,” in New York State. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of Al- 
bany this 24th day of March in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 


Bill Scranton—What He Is For and What 
He Is Against 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing material: 

Bru. ScRANTON—WHatT He Is For anD WHAT 
He Is AGAINST 
(By Paul Martin) 

Hanntrsnund, PA. — Gov. William W. Scranton 
says unemployment cannot be cured by mas- 
sive Government spending. 

It must be solved on a pinpoint area-by- 
area basis, taking into account varying local 
conditions in each community, he said in an 
interview. 

Necessary tools include research and de- 
velopment, education, private investment in 
new technology, cooperation by labor and in- 
dustry and a sympathetic attitude on the 
part of government. 

“Tt is the private sector of the economy— 
not government—which create lasting pros- 
perity,” he declared. “Government's role is 
to provide the climate under which the free 
enterprise system can flourish for the benefit 
of all.” 

That is what Scranton said he has been 
trying to do since he was elected governor 
in 1962, ending 8 years of Democratic rule 
in the Pennsylvania statehouse. 

During his tenure, unemployment has de- 
clined to the lowest annual level in the Key- 
stone State since 1957, more than 1,000 jobs 
have been eleminated from the State payroll 
and 56,000 persons have been taken off relief. 

At the same time, 700 new or expanded in- 
dustries have come into the State, construc- 
tion has been completed on 2,500 school 
classrooms, a record $70 billion has been 
committed for public and private colleges 
and more State highways have been com- 
pleted than any previous year. 

Scranton, something of an unknown quan- 
tity in the search for a Republican presi- 
dential nominee, has stated that he would 
like the public to know where he stands on 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


We must have a strong foreign policy. 
This means taking leadership from the free 
world everywhere. Call it brinkmanship or 
what you like, whenever the Communists 
threaten the free world, we must take a 
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strong stand, even though there may be 
danger. 

It is stupid to think that we can stop 
the Communists without taking some 
chances. The only thing they understand 
is strength. And it has worked in the past, 
in Greece, Lebanon, Cuba, Korea, Quemoy, 
and Matsu. 

CUBA 


Castro's Cuba has become a center of sub- 
versive activity threatening all of Latin 
America, which is sitting on a volcano. The 
Communists are conducting subversive ac- 
tivities in many countries including Vene- 
zuela, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and now Pan- 
ama, 

It has gotten to the point where action is 
necessary, but what kind of action? “There 
are all kinds of blockades, depending on 
what our intelligence reports show. At some 
time, undoubtedly we are going to have to 
take action, including the use of armed force 
if necessary. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 

We have got to make up our minds whether 
we intend to win the war in Vietnam or not. 
I favor a more concentrated effort to win the 
War and insure a stable government. Look 
at the job they did against the Communists 
in Malaya and the Philippines. 

I have always thought that our 1961 agree- 
ment with Russia for so-called “neutraliza- 
tion” of Laos was a major mistake. It 
amounted to turning over that country, or 
most of it, to the Communists. It gave them 
a privileged sanctuary for running guns and 
guerrillas into Vietnam. 

GERMANY 

We should not give any recognition to 
Communist East Germany. is on 
our side—the people, the economic situation, 
and despite the position of Berlin geograph- 
ically, we are in good shape militarily in 
Central Europe. I am willing to sit down 
and negotiate, but there is no necessity for 
us to yield on anything. We can make head- 
way if we put on enough pressure at the 
right times. 

NATO 


The Atlantic alliance is still the corner- 
I 


between Soviet Russia and Red China, it 
should not be done at the of our 
alliance. As for President de Gaulle, I don't 
know what he really wants, 

UNITED NATIONS 


I favor our participation in the UN. I 
feel that generally it is an effort for good 
in the world. Some study could be given to 
whether the U.N. is operating efficiently, 
fairly and with justice for all countries. An 
effort should be made to change the rules 
to require prompt payment of dues by all 
member nations. 

RED CHINA 


I do not want Communist China to be ad- 
mitted to the U.N. because it Is not a “peace- 
loving” Nation. But I do not think we 
should say in advance what we would do in 
event we were overwhelmed in our opinion, 
or that we should cut off any possibility for 
holding their power to a basic minimum if 
they do get in. 

NUCLEAR TREATY 


I favored the nuclear test ban treaty re- 
luctantly. History makes it abundantly clear 
that the Soviet Union considers any treaty 
a piece of paper, to be torn up whenever it 
suits the Kremlin. The American people 
must not be lulled into euphoria over this 
bare beginning in the long walk toward 
nuclear peace. 

SOVIET TRADE 

It is difficult to talk about trade with the 
Soviets unless you know what is going on 
inside Russia. If I knew this, I might not 
complain about the wheat deal. Putting 
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power in the hands of the President on ne- 
gotiations of this sort is advisable in the 
long run. Trade with the Communists gives 
us a tool for negotiations, and a piece of 
Weaponry in the cold war. 

FOREIGN AID 


When I was in Congress, I supported for- 
eign aid. But I am very worried about Latin 
America. We are still not getting aid down 
to the people, instead of the higher echelon 
pockets. We should be able to cut down 
on foreign aid funds, since we have an enor- 
mous backlog in accumulated appropria- 
tions. 

DEFENSE 

I do not have the latest information, secret 
or otherwise. From what I do know, our 
general policies are correct. We have con- 
siderable superiority in both defense and 
potential offense. We must continue to 
maintain this superiority. 

However, we could cut down on some of 
our military expenditures, and continue to 
maintain our defense superiority. I don’t 
object to the buildup of ground forces for 
guerrilla and conventional warfare, but so 
far we haven't made any use of them. We 
haven't done anything with them in situa- 
tions where they would apply. 

BUDGET 


I'm a balanced budget man—there is no 
doubt about that. I am not a Keynesian 
theorist. I don't see how we can keep going 
on in the Government, good year after good 
year, coming up with budget deficits. 

We missed a golden opportunity for a sound 
fiscal decision in the spring of 1961. We 
were coming out of a recession fast. Infla- 
tion was under control, and the gold outflow 
was diminishing. If we had cut expendi- 
tures so we had a balanced budget then, we 
had an extraordinary opportunity for a sus- 
tained business boom. 

TAXES 


I'm for a tax cut. It would stimulate busi- 
ness and industry, and aid in the creation of 
new jobs. But we have got to keep the budg- 


et down. If we don't cut Government . 


spending, over a longer period of time this 
turns into an Inflationary spiral, which would 
be more damaging to our economy than the 
stifling tax structure. 

INFLATION 


Deficit spending results in inflation. The 
people who have the most to lose are 80 mil- 
lion American adults who depend for their 
future security on life insurance, savings 
deposits, U.S. savings bonds, pension rights, 
and other assets with a fixed dollar value. 

GOLD OUTFLOW 

Our exports are still greater than our im- 
ports. What this comes down to is control 
of Government spending abroad. The deficit 
in the international balance of payments, 
and outfiow of gold, is Just as bad as it has 
ever been. It is in the Government sector— 
foreign aid and military spending overseas— 
that we have got to deal with this problem. 

TRADE 


I favored the Reciprocal Trade Act in 1962. 
But the most dificult situation we face in 
the next 12 years, apart from war or peace, 
is how to make progress in international 
trade without damage to our domestic in- 
dustry from imports produced by cheaper 
foreign labor. 

STATES’ RIGHTS 

We must present to the people a specific 
program to redistribute the tax revenues of 
the Nation, to enable State and local gov- 
ernments to assume more responsibility, and 
keep government closest to the people. 

The Federal Government takes 70 cents 
out of every tax dollar, the States get only 
17 cents. If the Federal Government would 
turn over $16 billion in excise taxes on such 
things as gasoline, cigarettes, and liquor, the 
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States could and should do more in housing, 
urban redevelopment, education, and creat- 
ing new job opportunities. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


T approve the objectives of every title of the 
Civil rights bill before Congress. The Federal 
Government should take action on public 
accommodations. The No. 1 piece of unfin- 
ished business in America today is providing 
Tull equality for all people without regard to 
their color, religion, or ancestry. 

I am hopeful that Republicans can gain 
Strength in the South, and yet have it remain 
on a very liberal basis so far as civil rights are 
Concerned. President Eisenhower was very 
Popular in the South, and he has some pretty 
Strong feelings on this matter. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


I don't think that any State can do the Job 
Without additional funds. The National 
Government should give assistance to higher 
education. The States and localities can take 
Care of the primary and secondary fields. 

MEDICARE 


Even with the Kerr-Mills bill, together 
With private health insurance groups, there 
is still a need for additional Federal legisla- 
tion, But I am opposed to financing this by 
social security taxes, It would put an inequi- 
table burden on those least able to pay, and 
eventually raise payroll taxes above 10 per- 
cent. That's too high. 

Biocraruica SKETCH, WILLIAM WARREN 

SCRANTON, GOVERNOR or THE COMMON- 

WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Home: North Abington Township, 10 miles 
north of city of Scranton. 

: Governor's Office, State capitol, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Birth date: July 19,1917. 

Education: Yale University, Bachelor of 

» history major, 1939 Yale Law School, 
LI. B., 1946, 
Married: On July 6, 1942, to the former 
L. Chamberlin. 

Children: Susan, born December 25, 1945; 
Wiliam W., born July 20, 1947; Joseph C. 
born September 28, 1949; and Peter K., born 
May 12, 1954. 

Military: World War II Air Force (1941 
45); pilot, operations officer; left active duty 
With rank of captain; presently major in Air 
Force Reserve. 


Public service: Served as special assistant 

Secretary of State, Christian A. Herter. 

tered Secretary's private office, inter- 

Preted U.S. foreign policy for press, repre- 

Sented United States at conferences in Latin 

America, North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
United Nations, 

Elected to 87th Congress in November 1960 
Over Democrat incumbent Stanley Prokop 
hy vote of 97,012 to 80,097 (this was 54.8 
Percent majority of total yote for Scranton). 
At time of election Democrats had 34,000 
Tegistration majority in district. Scranton 
Carried Lackawanna County (most populous 
County in district) 65,204 to 64,416, while 
Kennedy was carrying it 80,098 to 49,636 over 
Nixon. In Lackawanna County, Democrats 
had 50,000 registration majority. Member 
of Congress (Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee) from Pennsylvania's 10th District 
including Lackawanna, Wayne, Wyoming, 
Susquehanna, Pike, Sullivan Counties (un- 
der 1962 reapportionment, Bradford County 
Teplaces Pike). 

In the 1962 gubernatorial election, Scran- 
ton carried the State by 485,000 votes over 
his opponent, Richardson Dilworth. 

Political: Under Congressman Scranton's 

rship the Republican Party in Novem- 
ber 1961 elected William T. Schmidt mayor 
Of the city of Scranton after 16 years of 
Democratic control. Schmidt won by 717 
Votes, overcoming a Democratic registration 
majority of nearly 21,000, Also elected was 
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John W. McNamara to the heretofore solid 
Democratic Scranton City Council. 

Business experience: Joined law firm of 
O'Malley, Harris, Warren & Hill (1947). As 
troubleshooter joined team that worked for 
5 years (1947-52) to revitalize International 
Textbook Co. (division of International Cor- 
respondence Schools, headquartered in 
Scranton, Pa.). By 1949 had been named a 
vice president and director. 

When revitalization program had been 
completed successfully and company was on 
firm footing, became director (1952) of 
Scranton-Lackawanna Trust Co., and later 
president (1954). Trust company later 
merged into Northeastern National Bank & 
Trust Co. Among firms Mr. Scranton has 
served as member of board of directors (re- 
signed all after election to Congress) are 
International Salt Co., Lackawanna. Rail- 
road; International Correspondence Schools 
World, Ltd., and International Textbook Co. 

A pioneer in television in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Scranton formerly served 
as chairman of the board, Northeastern 
Pennsylvania Broadcasting, Inc., former op- 


erators of Radio Station WARM and 
WARM-TV. (WARM-TV has become 
WNEP-TV.) 


Civic activity: Is or has been: director, 
Boys Club of Scranton; Family Service of 
Lackawanna County; vice president, Presi- 
dent's Council University of Scranton (ad- 
ministered by Jesuit Fathers); trustee, West- 
minster Presbyterian Church; trustee, Key- 
stone Junior College, LaPlume, Pa.; director 
and member of executive committee Scran- 
ton Chamber of Commerce; member-at-large, 
National Council of Boy Scouts; vice presi- 
dent of board of directors, Geisinger Memo- 
rial Hospital and Foss Clinic, Danville, Pa.; 
special advisory committee and executive 
committee United Community Chests and 
Councils of America; campaign chairman 
1957 Lackawanna United Fund (raised $114 
million). Recipient of B'nai B'rith Amer- 
icanism Award and St. David's Society Dis- 
tinguished Citizens Award. 

Industrial development: Has been a leader 
in world-famous effort of Scranton, Pa., and 
surrounding area to pull itself “up by its 
bootstraps” economically since depletion of 
anthracite coal. Leader and fund raiser of 
Lackawanna Industrial Fund Enterprises 
(LIFE) and Scranton-Lackawanna Indus- 
trial Building Co, (Slibco), both nonprofit 
community groups working 6n industrial de- 
velopment. Also leader on Industrial Devel- 
opment Committee and New Industries Com- 
mittee of Scranton Chamber of Commerce. 

Memberships: American Legion; Veterans 
of Foreign Wars; Lackawanna Bar Associa- 
tion; Pennsylvania Bar Association; Reserve 
Officers Association of United States; Friends 
of Scouting, Forest Lakes Council, Boy 
Scouts of America; Lackawanna Historical 
Society; Everhart Museum Association; 
Pennsylvania Farmers Association; Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; Scranton Ad- 
vertising Club; Seniors International, Scran- 
ton Chapter No. 1; Lackawanna County Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen's Clubs; National Rifle 
Association of America; Scranton Chamber 
of Commerce; Mid-Valley Old Timers Ath- 
letic Association; variety of other civic groups 
and organizations. 

Family background: The Scranton family 
(for whom the city of Scranton is named) 
first settled In Pennsylvania from New Eng- 
land in 1840. The family operated the first 
iron foundry established in northeastern 
Pennsylvania in 1840. Two of Mr. Scran- 
ton’s forebears served in the U.S. Congress 
(George W. Scranton, one term from 1859 
to 1861, and Joseph A. Scranton, elected to 
five terms between 1881 and 1897). 

Mr. Scranton is the son of the late Worth- 
ington Scranton, long active in Pennsylvania 
politics, and the late Marion Margery Scran- 
ton, Republican National Committeewoman 
from Pennsylvania, 1928-51 and national 
vice chairman, 1940-44. 
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Janeway Suggests Trade With Russia Be 
Governed by Rule “Sell Processed 
Commodities, Not Raw Materials” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the well- 
known publicist, Eliot Janeway, warned 
in a May 3, 1964, column that U.S. busi- 
nessmen should not do as the British 
have done in expanding export sales to 
the Soviet Union. He points out that 
the British are borrowing short in order 
to extend long-term credits to Moscow. 
By so doing, they are exposing them- 
selves to money problems and political 
blackmail. Better, he says, to do as the 
Germans and Swedes have done—sell 
processed commodities for maximum 


cash payment. If, for example, we fol- 


low the rule of selling leather, instead 
of hides, our economy will get extra jobs, 
and the Russians will have to pay for 
U.S. products, incorporating U.S. wages. 

The text of Mr. Janeway’s column 
follows: 

Harp-Nose Tana Mar Par 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

What about doing business with Russia? 
It’s a question that’s been asked more and 
more. Businessmen arguing for it fear that 
Britain and our other allies may be stealing 
a march on us in a rich growth market. The 
politicos advocating it point to the thaw in 
the cold war, as evidence by Russia's troubles 
with China and her gestures toward nuclear 
disarmament. 

American opinion has become understand- 
ably gun-shy about this kind of debate. 
There's a feeling of defeatism throughout 
the country which assumes that we will al- 
ways finish last in intricate dealings with 
sophisticated foreigners. 


POLITICALLY 


public relations illusions 


of the 
~ years have left a good deal of confusion be- 
aid 


tween ald and trade. Many 


perience has bred a deep-rooted suspicion 
that it's the other fellow who profits from 
American trade. 

GOT INTO SAME TRAP 


As a matter of fact, the British—for all 


seems to have taken hold of, and to have 
sharpened, the demand welling up in the 
country for trade policy that will 


f 
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sense for us—and money too. Witness the 
way he laid down ground rules for selling 
grain to the Kremlin; and then passed the 
business by when they preferred to let their 
people go hungry. ~ 

Cash payment was one ground-rule. Split- 
ting the freight business with U.S. flag ships 
was another. Both are good business, and 
sharp diplomacy, too. 

Here's a new suggestion for a practical 
condition to guide us in negotiating with the 
Russians. We have basic materials they 
need—hides, copper, molybdenum, for ex- 
ample. When we let them take out our un- 
processed commodities, the cost of materials 
to our industries goes up; the earnings 
squeeze on our taxpayers sharpens; and the 
inflation of our consumer prices becomes 
more worrisome. But if, instead, we oblige 
them to buy our hides after they've been 

into leather and our copper after 
it’s been worked into wire, the cost-price 
push will be slowed down; and our exports 
will serve their classic economic purpose— 
of making extra jobs. 

PLAY THE TRADE GAME 


Let the Russians pay our labor U.S. scale 
wages for the U.S. products they know they 
need. This is the way the Germans and the 
Swedes have played the trade game with 
Moscow, and it’s one good reason they've 
done so well out of it. 

There's a possible bonus here, too. The 
Marxists never separate economics from poli- 
tics. Tough business trading may very well 
pay off politically, Who knows? We may 
see U.S. goods first reach the Berlin wall 
and then knock it down. 


Bachelor of Science Degree for Billerica 
Father of Seven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come a truism to say that we appreciate 
the value of education: It is less often 
that we see someone act on that prin- 
ciple. A Billerica, Mass., father of seven 
will receive his bachelor of science degree 
from Boston University. Frank Smith 
has been studying part time for 8 years 
and will graduate with a better than B- 
plus average. 

The Lowell Sun paid tribute to Mr. 
Smith’s achievement in a fine article in 
its May 14 edition. Under unanimous 
consent I include the article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and I wish to con- 
gratulate Mr. Smith and welcome him to 
the ranks of BU alumni: 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE FoR BILLERICA 
FATHER OF SEVEN 

BILLEAICA.— Eight years ago Frank Smith 
didn't have a college degree or a familly. 

On Sunday, June 7, Boston University’s 
Commencement Day, hell count one acs- 
3 achievement and seven of the parental 
kind. 

And the Smith offspring—William, 7; 
Charlene, 6; twins Marilyn and Maureen, 5; 
Stephen, 4; Paul 3, and Rosemary, 1—will 
comprise a pint-sized cheering section when 
their daddy steps to the rostrum at com- 
mencement ceremonies at the university's 
Nickerson field to receive the bachelor of 
science in business administration degree it 
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took 8 years of part-time evening study to 
earn. And he did it with a better than B- 
plus average. 

How does it feel to have set such a be- 
Heve-it-or-not record for classroom per- 
severance, while holding a full-time job 
and raising a family? “I'd do it again,” he 
says. 

“There's a lot to be said for the economics 
of starting something like this when you 
don't know what's ahead of you,” said the 
boyish-looking 33-year-old student, his gray- 
ing temples tattling slightly on the effects 
of the last 8 years. 

The daddy-degreeholder gives much of the 
credit for the feat to his wife, Arline, whom 
he’s trying to discourage from planning a 
huge party to celebrate his graduation. Her 
cooperation, patience, and taking each day 
as it comes” attitude “were my help in 
getting through it,” he says. 

The it“ in January of 1956, 5 months after 
the Smiths were married, when Frank started 
in undergraduate work by going 3 and 
4 nights a week to university classrooms 
from the Kenmore Square branch of the Na- 
tional Shawmut bank, where he worked for 
7 of the last 8 years. This past year he’s been 
employed at the bank’s downtown office as a 
supervising analyst in computer research. 

The short walk from work to school was 
helpful (I didn't have to buck trafic"), and 
before-class super-study hours were spent at 
the university. 

He didn’t get back to his three-bedroom 
ranch house in Billerica until 10:30 p.m., 
some 16 hours after he left it in the morning. 
“The effect on the children, though, wasn't 
as harmful as you might think,” he says. 
“It became a way of life with them. The older 
ones would qeustion why I was never home, 
but they learned to understand.” 

School was financed on the Korean bill 
until it ran out 2 years ago. A university 
loan has helped him finish. 

One of those rare individuals, who requires 
little sleep, Smith used the time others need 
for slumber to do his studying. “I need only 
5 or 6 hours sleep a night,” he says, and at 
exam time he’s up and buring the post-mid- 
night oll at 2 and 3 a.m. 

Noise doesn't bother him either, and with 

the youngsters ushered off to the basement 
playroom to whoop and holler, and the radio 
going strong, he finds he can polish off a 
mathematical brain twister with relative 
ease. 
He's proud that his scholarly abilities have 
won him membership In Beta Gamma Sigma, 
a distinction awarded those ranking tops 
academically in the business field, but ad- 
mits he had to “work for the average.” 

Smith has fared well physically on a 
schedule that would have broken many an- 
other. The second semester of the second 
year he lost 20 pounds, but “every other 
year I thrived on the routine,” he says. 

In the 8 years, he's never had a late as- 
signment, has cut only five classes, and then 
only because of blizzards. 

“And Arline always arranged to give birth 
to the babies on nights when I didn't have 
school,” he smiled. The classroom pace 
slowed down to one course the semester the 
twins were born, as he secrificed studying for 
diapering. 

His philosophy about the years Don't 
stop or you wont’ go back.” Wife Arline’s— 
“The more courses you take the sooner you 
finish.” 

“No classes in the summer” was an un- 
shakable rule, though, and weekends too 
have been reserved for family life. “You 
can squeeze a lot in on a weekend,” Smith 
says and trips to the beach, picnics, outings, 
and even some studying, were Friday to Sun- 
day fare. 

Employers have been understanding, he 
says, and “always interested in how things 
were going.” Neighbors, too, sympathized 
with the rigorous schedule. Last August 
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when he took the children to the beach and 
his wife stayed behind for a few days to 
clean the house, neighbors threw a surprise 
party and trekked in with paint and brushes 


to remove wallpaper and redecorate the. 


house. 

Wife Arline, who has filled the evening 
hours with rugbraiding, and sewing (“she 
doesn't get out as much as she should,” her 
husband says), ls glad he is through for 
another reason—now she wants to go to 
school. 

She has her eye on English extension 
courses being .offered at Burlington high 
school. Now I'll be the babysitter,“ Smith 
says. 

And admitting that after 8 years he has a 
strongly ingrained study habit, he says his 
degree probably won't mean the end of the 
academic line. He's thinking about a mas- 
ter’s degree or selected course, “But it will 
be just 1 night a week,” he said unhesi- 
tatingly. 


The Befuddled American Council for 
Judaism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a very 

small group of American Jews has re- 
cently obtained what they believe to be 
some kind of concession from the State 
Department on a problem which does not 
exist. 
As my good friend Rabbi Harry Hal- 
pern, of the East Midwood Jewish 
Center, says in the May 15, 1964, edition 
of the center's bulletin, the members of 
the American Council for Judaism con- 
sider themselves second-class citizens. 

I commend Rabbi Halpern’s article to 
the attention of our colleagues: 

Prom WHERE I STAND 


The infamous American Council for Ju- 
daism, well known as an implacable enemy 
of zionism and the haven for scared Jews, is 
jubilant because of its most recent achieve- 
ment. After pressing our Government for a 
declaration for more than 21 years, the or- 
ganization has now received what it calls 
a historic document, a communication 
from our State Department. What does it 
say and what gives it such significance? 

It is a letter, signed by Phillips Talbot, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, which says, “that 
the Department of State does not regard the 
Jewish people concept’ as a concept of inter- 
national law.” The council thinks that this 
statement is most important because of the 
fact that the Zionists had made of Jews a 
transnational people. But now we know, 
once for all, that Jews must not be guilty of 
dual loyalty. 

Is there any American Jew of any intelli- 
gence who ever doubted this? Have we not 
made it clear, through all the years of strug- 
gle for a Jewish state, that we owe alle- 
glance only to the land of our birth or adop- 
tion? Were Louis Brandeis, Stephen S. Wise, 


or Abba Hillel Sliver disloyal to America be- 


cause they “espoused the Zionist cause“? 
The American Council for Judaism repre- 


_sents a small sector of American Jews who 


are terrified lest their patriotism be ques- 
tioned; Jews who in their own estimation 
regard themselves as second-class citizens, 
who must always demonstrate their loyalty. 
Only paranoid people are so obsessed with 
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feelings of their own unworthiness and in- 
security. R 

We maintain that we are a people by virtue 
of an historic memory, of shared experiences, 
of long-lasting traditions, of a language 
which has received a new grant of life, of a 
martyrdom which makes us blood brothers 
the victims of Hitler. I repeat, we Jews are 
& people, but not in the sense of giving fealty 
to a foreign land. 

The council says that, together with other 
American Jews, it has a concern for the peo- 
Ple in Israel. Has the organization ever spo- 
ken out against the injustices perpetrated 
against Israel by the Arabs, against the lying 
Propaganda of Israel’s enemies, which is 
financed by oil revenues? If my memory 
serves me, the council has taken the Arab 
Point of view, constantly. 

At this time, German rocket experts are in 
Cairo, helping to supply Egypt with weapons 
Which Nasser has threatened to use for the 
destruction of Israel. Did the council raise 
its volce when John Foster Dulles and Dwight 
Eisenhower stepped in to save the glamorous 
Colonel Nasser from ignominious defeat in 
1956? I am sure that when Zionists raised 
Objections to the shortsighted Near Eastern 
Policy of our State Department, the council 
Was greatly distressed. And now, forgetting, 
if we can, the interest of the State of Israel, 
What do we have? 

We have a Nasser who is supplying arms to 
Yemen and Aden so that these countries can 
Shoot British soldiers. We have earned our- 
Selves the enmity of De Gaulle. We have the 
Spectacle of Khrushchey going to attend the 
Opening of the Aswan Dam. In short, Nasser 
Can flash his smile on East and West simul- 
taneously and reap the fruits of an actual 
defeat which even a victory does not bring 
to others. Does the American Council for 
Judaism say anything about this? 

There was no need for the State Depart- 
ment statement except to provide an oppor- 
tunity for scared Jews to knock down a non- 
existent opponent. 


Speech of Congressman Albert Rains at 
the Dedication of the National Horse- 
shoe Bend Military Park, March 27, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Several thousand Alabamians and guests 
commemorated the 150th anniversary of 
the Battle of Horseshoe Bend at the 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park 
in Tallapoosa County, Ala. 

It was my privilege to have led the 
fight in Congress to get this historie site 
Tecognized as a national military park, a 
recognition which came in 1956. The 
historic significance of the great battle 
that was waged there should be familiar 
to all Americans and I would like to 
Submit, for the Recorp, a copy of my ad- 
dress at this commemorative occasion. 

Following is my address at the Horse- 
Shoe Bend National Military Park on 
March 27, 1964: 
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SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN ALBERT RAINS AT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE NATIONAL HORSESHOE 
BEND MILITARY Pank, MARCH 27, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen, this date, the 27th of March 

1964, marking the 150th anniversary of the 

Battle of Horseshoe Bend, and this occasion, 

the dedication of the National Horseshoe 

Bend Military Park, is of truly great signifi- 

cance to Alabama and the Nation. 

For many years now I have looked forward 
with keen anticipation to this time and date 
and place. Almost a dozen years ago I first 
introduced into the Congress a bill to declare 
and to designate this historic spot here in 
the bend of the Tallapoosa River as the 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park. It 
was in the 2d session of the 84th Con- 
gress that the bill was approved unanimously 
in the Senate of the United States. Then in 
conformance with the action taken in the 
Co „President Dwight Eisenhower on 
the 25th of July, 1956, by proclamation, 
designated this site as Horseshoe Bend Na- 
tional Military Park. 

It is not possible for me, ladies and gentle- 
men, in a brief address, to mention all of the 
outstanding citizens and all of the great and 
wonderful organizations who gave active and 
helpful support to this endeavor. I would be 
derelict in my duty, however, and most un- 
kind, if I were not to mention a few of those 
who took a very leading part, 

I make this plain statement that this na- 
tional military park would have never become 
@ reality, not in our generation certainly, ex- 
cept for the untiring efforts and the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Thomas W. Martin. In an- 
other occasion I said to Mr. Martin, that the 
esablishment of this military park was 
brought about by the philanthrophy, the 
patriotism, the scholarly study, and the re- 
search of Mr. Martin. In my rather long 
legislative career in the Congress, I have had 
the opportunity to work in league with Mr. 
Martin in some very great undertakings for 
Alabama. Always I have been impressed 
with his wisdom and his meticulous concern 
for the public good. 

It would be an interesting story for me to 
recount for you the long months of work and 
toil and effort which went into the legisla- 
tive enactment to provide for the develop- 
ment of the great Coosa River system by Mr. 
Martin’s great company. I have often re- 
marked, however, that the pride and joy of 
Mr. Martin is another development, the 
establishment of this national military park 
in this very historic place. Because of his 
painstaking research and diligent effort, we 
were able to prove in both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate of the United 
Sates with certainty that this Battle of 
Horseshoe Bend was something more than 
an Indian battle, and that it was in reality 
a battle of great historical significance in the 
building of our great country. 

The combined efforts of all interested pub- 
lic officials and private citizens finally re- 
sulted in obtaining deeds or patents to the 
park area of 2,040 acres and these deeds were 
formally presented by Mr. Martin to the Sec- 
retary of Interior, Mr. Seaton, on April 24, 
1959. At the time in accepting the deed on 
behalf of the United States, Secretary Seaton 
said: 

“At this time I want to thank Mr. Martin, 
chairman of the Horseshoe Bend Battle Park 
Association, for his important statement con- 
cerning the meaning of this historic occasion 
and for his generosity in presenting the deed 
of this valuable property which will now 
comprise the newest addition to the national 
park system. In particular, I want to em- 
phasize the patriotic vision of a business 
leader like Mr, Martin whose firm, the Ala- 
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bama Power Co., long ago purchased the key 
historic land at the site of Gen. Andrew 
Jackson’s great victory and the loop of the 
Tallapoosa River for the purpose of building 
a hydroelectric dam, but under Mr. Martin's 
wise guidance recognized the historic value 
of the site, and gave up the proposed dam in 
order to preserve the battlefield in its nat- 
ural state for future generations.” 

That was a great compliment and well 
deserved. 

Another distinguished citizen, ladies and 
gentlemen, to whom great credit is due for 
the establishment of this national military > 
park, is your chairman today, Judge Jack 
Coley. Judge Coley has been one of my 
longtime, dear friends, and over the years— 
20 years from now—when I would come visit- 
ing in Tallapoosa County, Jack never missed a 
single opportunity to talk to me about the 
need and necessity for the passage of an act 
in Congress to bring about the occasion 
which we celebrate today. His drive, his or- 
ganizational ability, his historical knowledge, 
and his dedication, m a large measure, are 
responsible for this achievement. 

I also want to commend Tom Russell, as 
the chairman of the Horseshoe Bend Battle 
Park Association for his untiring efforts, and 
Robert Russell for his long, zealous work on 
this project. I would like to mention all the 
historians. I must mention some of the 
people in the Alabama Legislature, Judge 
Charley Adams, Tom Johnson, the late Sen- 
ator Broughton Lamberth, Governor Folsom, 
because the legislature provided $150,000 
which helped buy part of the land which is 
now in this park. There are many more 
that are deserving of mention, but time will 
not permit. y 

Then, ladies and gentlemen, I would be 
untrue to myself if I did not pay tribute to 
the U.S. National Park Service. It is one of 
the really outstanding agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. It actually and truly, 
serves the people by preserving historical 
sites, by providing for recreation, by taking 
care of our timber resources, and many other 


- great benefits to the people. I want to thank 


Mr. Elbert Cox, the regional director, I want 
to thank all of those who have been con- 
nected with the development of the park as 
we now see it. 

Now a brief statement about the actual 


trol of most of the territory in the triangle 
of the Alabama River and Florida and Geor 
gia. The British had been active in 

up trouble among the Indians in the South, 
generally, because the British were trying 
to win the War of 1812. But their efforts 
were strongest along the frontier of Spanish 


where they attacked on the river on Janu- 
ary 22, 1813, murdered two families in Ohio 
on their way back. Soon 2,000 warriors from 
29 of the 34 towns of the Upper Creek had 
taken up arms. They were in league with 
the British. Incident followed incident, 
The massacre at Fort Mims occurred and the 
inhabitants of West Tennessee were daily 
expecting an attack. It was only by the 
failure of the British, frankly, to furnish 
the Creeks with the supplies, that such an 
attack never occurred. 

On September 18, 1813, there was a meet- 
ing of the leading citizens in the area of 
Nashville who decided that a strong force 
ought to be sent at once into the very heart 
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of the territory of the Creeks with the mis- 
slon of destroying the villages and forcing 
them to make peace. The Nashville citizens 
asked the legislature to authorize such a 
move and they requested the Governor, Gov- 
ernor Blount, to call out the Natchez 
Volunteers, which he did. The assembly 
called for 3,500 attached militia for a 3- 
month tour of duty and the committee called 
on Andrew Jackson and asked him to serve 
as the leader of the volunteers. He at once 
assumed direction for defense and called for 
the volunteers to assemble at Fayetteville, 
Tenn., on October 4, and arranged for sup- 
plies and food and ammunition. 

Jackson and his troops crossed the Ten- 
nessee a few miles south of Huntsville, in 
fact, right close to Guntersville, and moved 
in a southeasterly direction to the mouth 
of Thompson’s Creek where they built a 
fortification called Fort Deposit. It was 
Jackson's base of supplies on the Tennessee. 
He planned a campaign which provided for 
this supply base on the Tennessee at the 
southernmost part and a military road to 
be built for 50 miles to 10 islands on the 
Coosa, not far off Highway 77 between 
Talladega and Gadsden, where another 
` fortified post would be established. Actually 
the second fortified fort which Jackson built 
was called Fort Strother. There for the first 
time he came within striking distance of the 
enemy. The hostile village of Tallasch- 
hatchee, 13 miles to the east, was destroyed, 
and another successful engagement was 
fought at Talladega. 

During the Creek War the Indians showed 
an unusual knowledge of warfare. They had 
some able leaders of mixed blood who under- 
stood the advantages of military discipline. 
They selected the strongest available point 
on the Tallapoosa River and they believed 
it to be impregnable. This was Towopeka, 
or the Horseshoe. While they waited for an 
attack, Jackson had time to complete the 
organization of his army. On February 6, 
the 39th Regiment of Regulars, 600 strong, 
arrived. The Regulars have a nucleus of 
permanent authority independent of militia. 

Then news that 1,500 men with ample pro- 
visions were about to move from Fort 
Strother. And now Jackson thought was 
time to take advantage of his long sought 

ty. He hesitated no longer in leay- 
ing his river base. He marched through the 
forest to that point on the Tallapoosa 60 
miles away, in which the enemy during 2 
months had been preparing for their last 
stand. He reached it early in the morning 
of March 27, 1814. In a horseshoe like bend 
of the river there were a thousand warriors, 
the major force of the hostile Creeks. 

Within the bend across the narrow part 
of the peninsula, there was a zigzag wall of 
logs from 5 to 8 feet high, 450 yards long, 
pierced for a double row of holes for rifie 
fire. The angles of the zigzag enabled the 
defenders to cover the ground in front of it 
with a crossfire. An area of about 100 acres 
was thus enclosed. In the part nearest the 
wall the trees had been felled in order to 
provide cover by their interlaced branches. 

Jackson formed his plan of attack quickly. 
He would surround the Indians and make the 
destruction complete. He placed the in- 
fantry opposite the forbidding looking walls 
so that they could take it at the right mo- 
ment. Commanding the whole zigzag de- 
fense he placed his two small canoes on the 
hill a distance of 80 yards, He ordered the 
cavalry and the friendly Indians, the Chero- 
kees to cross the river and to hold the op- 
posite bank in order to prevent escape in 
that direction. So at 10:30 in the morning, 
150 years ago today, on this hallowed his- 
toric ground, the military forces of the 
United States of America and the warriors 
of the great Creek Confederacy, locked in 
mortal combat. 

Fighting under the gallant Andrew Jack- 
son, were some of the most fearless men who 
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ever wore the uniform of our country. 
There was Lt. Lemuel Montgomery for whom 
Montgomery County was named. He died 
with an Indian rifle ball in his head as he 
led his men in the frontal attack. It is said 
that “Old Hickory” shed tears when he saw 
Montgomery's body. And he said. “I have 
lost the flower of my army.” And then there 
was Ens. Sam Houston who leaped to the 
top of the breastwork as Montgomery fell. 
Although wounded in the thigh by an Indian 
bullet, and in the body by a barbed arrow, 
he fought bravely on to the end of the furl- 
ous battle. His gallantry in action won him 
Jackson’s undying gratitude and friendship. 
Houston, as you know, went on to attain 
greatness as the Governor of Tennessee, Pres- 
ident of the Republic of Texas, U.S. Senator 
from the State of Texas, and a beloved 
American. 

Sequoyah, the great Cherokee chieftain, 
and many of his braves fought with match- 
less valor alongside Jackson and his men. 
No reference to those who fought in this 
battle would fail to mention the resolute, 
dependable and vigilant, Gen. John Coffee, 
who was General Jackson's strong right arm. 
General Coffee remained Jackson's faithful 
and devoted friend through all the years of 
his life. 

When the smoke and fury of battle had 
cleared away, 800 braves had been killed and 
300 women had been taken prisoners. Jack- 
son thought that not more than 20 war- 
riors had escaped. The Americans lost 45 
killed and 145 wounded. The battle glorious- 
ly won, Jackson then was ready to move on 
to Pensacola, Mobile, and to eternal fame 
at New Orleans. This victory broke the 
power of the Creek Confederacy and freed a 
vast section of our country for our Ameri- 
can settlers. It also eliminated the power 
and influence of the Spanish in Alabama and 
Florida. It was the prelude to the removal 
from the Continental United States of the 
domination and influence of all foreign pow- 
ers. It was the springboard which catapulted 
Jackson from the role of a border chieftain 
to national and international eminence. It 
was the beginning of the Jackson era. 

In August 1907, the Alabama Legislature, 
by resolution, petitioned the Congress of the 
United States to take favorable action on a 
bill introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives by the Honorable J. Thomas Heflin, an 
illustrious predecessor of mine, as the Repre- 
sentative of the Fifth Congressional District 
of Alabama. The petition to the Congress 
was signed by the Governor, Braxton Bragg 
Comer, and by members of the Horseshoe 
Battle Park Commission. The concluding 
paragraph of the commission is quite inter- 
esting, and apropos. It said: 

“The establishment of the Horseshoe Bend 
Battle Park would not only be a long de- 
ferred recognition and commemoration on 
one of the great historic events in the life 
of our people, but it would be another ex- 
pression of the patriot and educatory value 
of the lessons of the past. Its establishment 
would be a lasting memorial to the brave 
men who fought and to those who fell in 
those trying days when Indian aggression 
threatened our frontier civilization. But it 
would be more. It would mean that a 

government could always be relied 
upon to do its duty not only to its patriotic 
dead but to its patriotic living as well.” 

In later years, the Congress of the United 
States, and this is important to us, declared 
that before any historic event can be com- 
memorated, it is necessary to establish the 
national significance of the event. In pre- 
senting to the Congress our plea for the 
passage of the legislation under which this 
military park was designated, I said that if 
the winning of the Battle of New Orleans is 
of national significance, then Horseshoe Bend 
is of national significance, because it was the 
same troops, many of them, under the same 
great leader, Andrew Jackson, that later won 
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the Battle of New Orleans. After the British | 
had burned our Capitol in Washington, 
burned our White House, and had overrun 
practically all of the northern and eastern 
section of our country, u the Treaty of 
Ghent was a matter of national significance 
to end the War of 1812, it was brought about, 
as historians can prove, by the victory at 
Horseshoe Bend. 

Honor is thus paid to Andrew Jackson and 
his troops who fought here on that day so 
long ago and to the military virtues and 
sacrifices, the tragedies, the triumphs, of 
early years as a nation. 

As we look upon this peaceful vista today, 
and It is beautiful, it's difficult Indeed for us 
to bring our mind's eye to focus upon the 
scene of war and destruction that I have 
just described, in very shallow detail to you, 
as having transpired at this very spot where 
you sit. Perhaps it is just as well that it is 
50. But at least we should remember our 
old heroes with veneration and thanks. 
Their courage was employed and their lives 
were given for our country and for us, the 
Americans who came after them. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, I have the 
high honor, and the very great privilege, and 
pleasure of dedicating this U.S. national 
military park to all of the heroes of our 
country from Bunker Hill in the Revolution 
to Pork Chop Hill in Korea. To those who 
fought and to those who died. To those who 
lived and to those who tolled, And to Amer- 
cans all over the Nation, this now is their 
ground. This is hallowed ground, made so 
by the blood of the men who here fought 
and fell. * 

One other word I would like to say. I 
have served in the Congress of the United 
States now 20 years. I went there during 
the war when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
President. Many of your sons and many 
of you were on foreign battlefields. I served 
through all of those years, and the longer 
I served the more I came to appreciate just 
what the flag means. The longer I served, 
the more I came to truly appreciate Just 
how great and glorious it is to be an Ameri- 
can citizen. As we dedicate this park, ladies 
and gentlemen, let us remember that the 
grandest, most glorious privilege a human 
being can have is to be an American citizen. 


Lowell Technological Institute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19,1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, our com- 
munity colleges are destined to play an 
ever-increasing role in our higher edu- 
cation system in the years to come. 
Lowell Technological Institute of Lowell, 
Mass., is a fine example of a community 
college which has continued to carry out 
its original purpose to provide training 
in the textile technology field even while 
adapting to the tremendous advances in 
science. Under the dynamic leadership 
of President Martin Lydon, Lowell Tech 
is equipping engineers and technicians 
for important roles in industry and is 
providing in-service training for State 
and local government employees. 

A detailed profile of Lowell Tech ap- 
peared under the byline of Richard J. 
Connolly in the May 14 edition of the 
Boston Globe. Under unanimous con- 
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sent, I include the article in the Con- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE—THE EDU- 
CATIONAL WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGES 


(By Richard J, Connolly) 


LOWELL.—A lot of thread has left the 
Spools since 1895, and its purpose, curricu- 
lums, and physical structure have. changed 
drastically. 

Even in this nuclear age Lowell Techno- 
logical Institute is meeting the educational 
needs of today's youth without losing its 
Original dedication to the textile industry. 

Its success ts obvious in its placement 
records. 

“There are eight job offers for every grad - 
uating senior and many of the jobs are along 
Route 128.“ its president, Martin J. Lydon, 
reported. 

One senior, who barely met the entrance 
requirements 4 years ago and became a top 
student, will move into an $11,000 a year ob 
as soon as he receives his degree next month. 

The average starting salary for LTI grad- 
uates this year will be 88.500. 

“Our textile engineers are in tremendous 
demand,” Lydon, a native of this once- 
flourishing textile community, said. 

There are more than a dozen textile labo- 
Tatories, equipped with the world’s latest 
machinery, on the expanding campus of 11 
buildings. 

When it opened in 1895 in rented rooms in 
downtown Lowell, the school started instruc- 
tion in all phases of the textile industry. 

Its name has been changed, but LTI is 
still known throughout the world for its 
training of textile engineers. 

And as it diversifies itself to meet the 
Needs of this age of science and technology, 
the Institute enjoys a universal reputation 
for its efficient education of men and women 
in other fields, 

With an expanded curriculum, it sends its 
graduates into the fields of chemistry, elec- 
trical engineering, Industrial management, 
Mechanical engineering, nuclear science, 
Paper engineering. physics and plastics. 

NEVER A DULL MOMENT 


LTI serves the industries of Massachusetts. 
But with a thorough technical knowledge, it 
Provides its graduates with a broad cultural 

ground. 

There are 1,500 day students—three times 
the enroliment of 10 years ago. Many com- 
mute from the industrial communities of 
the Merrimack Valley. 

Thirty-five other States and 30 foreign 
aor are represented by the student 

y: 

Through most of the year, the college is in 
use from 8 a.m, to 10 p.m. Monday through 
Friday and part of Saturday. Twenty-four 
hundred students are enrolled in the night 
Program. 

Tt maintains a special in-service training 

Program in 12 cities and towns of the Com- 

Monwealth for employees of the State depart- 

mene of public works and other State agen- 
es. 

The State- supported program, conducted 
in such communities as Pittsfield, Greenfield 
and Worcester, trains the State employees in 
the evening for associate degrees in civil 
engineering. 

As an example of the institute’s active 
Program, summer sessions start 3 days after 
the regular curriculum ends in June. 

The institute pioneered by offering appli- 
canta for the freshman class a special sum- 
Mertime refresher course in mathematics, 
Physics, chemistry, and English. 

The program was started 12 years ago when 
the institute found that applicants were not 
Prepared properly. 

Now students can take a 6- or 4-week 
Course, at their own expense, to prepare them 


for their freshman studies. They receive no 
credits. 
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And if they don’t pass at the end of the 
course, they are not admitted. More than 
800 enrolled in the summertime program 
last year. 

Administered by some of the institute’s 
325 faculty members, the summer program is 
self-sustaining and needs no financial help 
from the State. 

In addition to the refresher course, the pro- 
gram includes professional advancement 
courses for industrial personnel and under- 
graduate courses for deficiency clearance and 
advanced standing. 

Like other public-supported colleges in 
Massachusetts, Lowell Tech provides low- 
cost education. With tuition only $200 a 
year, commuting students who otherwise 
could not attend college find the cost within 
their budgets. 

LYDON OF LOWELL 


For $1,100 a year a student can reside 
on campus and meet most of the expenses. 

The man who is leading Lowell Tech 
through its period of expansion in the space 
age was born here 46 years ago, attended 
Lowell High School and received his A.B. with 
honors in economics from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1940. 

President Lydon’s background in teaching 
includes work as an English instructor at 
Howe High School in Billerica and as an 
instructor in sociology at Lowell Tech. 

He has an M.A. degree from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education and was dean 
of students when he was selected for the 
president’s job in 1950, 

Lowell Tech is administered by a 17-mem- 
ber board of trustees, representing business, 
labor, and education. A nine-member build- 
ing authority represents the trustees, the 
alumni, and the community. 

Currently, the institute is in the middle 
of its most ambitious building program. 

Later this month it will break ground for 
a $2,200,000 physical education plant with 
swimming pool, fully equipped gym, replac- 
ing one in use since 1905, hockey rink and 
rifle range, 

By late this year it hopes to begin con- 
struction of its nuclear center with a “swim- 
ming pool-style” reactor for instruction and 
research—only the second such center in the 
State. MIT has the other center. 

The $4,400,000 complex, including a class- 
room and reactor building, has been planned 
for 6 years. The design must be approved 
by the Atomic Energy Commission before 
construction can start, 

There are also plans to extend the library 
building by donstructing a $1,700,000 addi- 
tion which will be connected to two dormi- 
tories built in 1948. 

To show the need for additional dormitory 
facilities, President Lydon reported that the 
present dorms were designed to accommodate 
220 students, but a total of 360 is residing 
there. > 

The LTI building authority has authorized 
the trustees to build new high-rise dormi- 
tories for 600 students on a self-liquidating 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

This project will extend the campus across 
the Merrimack River into an urban renewal 
area, 

FOUNDATION A BOON 

In its across-the-river expansion program, 
the institute had found new quarters for the 
Lowell Technological Institute Research 
Foundation. 

The foundation will move into a modern 
building formerly occupied by a supermarket. 

With a fulltime staff of 72, the foundation 
is a nonprofit organization, handling re- 
search contracts for industry and the Goy- 
ernment. 

It has done research in satellite and deep 
space probe tracking; ionospheric and upper 
atmospheric physics; infrared systems for 
missile detection; and in efforts to find easy- 
care performance features for wool garments. 
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LTI facilities are being used by the Wool 
Bureau of the U.S, Branch of the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat. 

Under study are all-wool stretch fabrics, 
machine-washable ‘wool products and per- 
5 creases in slacks and pleats in wool 


Frazar B. Wilde 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee for Economic Development 
recently chose an outstanding economist 
and chairman of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Co. to be chairman 
of the independent research organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilde has been a distinguished 
citizen in our community and in the Na- 
tion, He has served willingly on many 
boards which have furnished assistance 
in the formulation of public policy, is an 
expert in the field of fiscal and debt pol- 
icies, and has loyally given time and 
effort to many occasions which have 
benefited the people. 

His career and some of his contribu- 
tions are told in the news release which 
I offer for the Recorp. I would add that 
he was cochairman last year of a Busi- 
nessmen’s Committee for Tax Reduction 
which assisted in bringing the facts of 
tax policy to public attention. 

His interest in the growth of his own 
city has been marked by leadership 
which brought us a magnificent new 
home office in Bloomfield, Conn., classi- 
fied as one of the great architectural 
achievements of recent years in New 
England. He has taken pride in the 
changes marking our community, and he 
returned just last weekend to the illus- 
trious high school from which he gradu- 
ated, to dedicate its new $9 million plant, 
a wonderful new home for the school 
founded in 1638 by Thomas Hooker. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, which he heads, is and should be 
familiar to us all. It presents an in- 
formed and constructive point of view 
on many issues of deep moment to the 
Nation. Sometimes its views have been 
controversial. Other times, it has taken 
the lead in exploring difficult questions 
of metropolitan government for example, 
where it has cast new light for those who 
must wrestle with deep and serious 
problems. 


For a number of years, Mr. Wilde 
headed the research committees which 
undertook such studies. Later he was 
chairman of the Commission on Money 
and Credit, which submitted an inde- 
pendent report on changes which is be- 
lieved practical in a monetary and bank- 
ing system that has been growing at top 
speed. 

I believe this new recognition is char- 


‘acteristic of a man whose idea of public 


service has carried him into many hours 
of hard work for his community, his 
State, and his Nation, above and beyond 
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the call of his daily participation in 

business. I offer this news release for 

the RECORD: 

Frazar B. WILDE ELECTED New CHAIRMAN OF 
CoMMITTEE von ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
New Tonk. May 14—Frazar B. Wilde, 

chairman of the board of directors of the 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., of 

Hartford, Conn., was today elected chairman 

of the board of trustees of the Committee 

for Economic Development (CED) at the 
semiannual meeting of the economic re- 
search organization in Chicago. 

Mr. Wilde succeeds Thomas B. McCabe, 
chairman of the Scott Paper Co., who has 
been acting as chairman of CED since the 
death last November of Theodore V. Houser, 
late head of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Mr. Wilde becomes the ninth chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
an organization of 200 businessmen and 
educators which was established in 1942. A 
nonprofit, nonpolitical group, CED issues 
findings and policy recommendations for the 
“preservation and strengthening of our free 
society” through high employment, increas- 
ing productivity and living standards, and 
greater economic stability. 

Since 1950 Mr. Wilde has been one of CED's 
most active trustees. He has been vice 
chairman of its board of trustees and chair- 
man of its research and policy and program 
committees. He has participated in the 
formulation of many CED statements on na- 
tional policy. He has been particularly 
active on CED's studies in the field of fiscal, 
monetary, and debt management policies, 
which helped lay the groundwork for the 
1964 Federal tax reduction. 

Mr. Wilde was chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit, a group estab- 
lished by CED in 1957 as an independent 
organization to make a 3-year study of U.S. 
public and private money and credit sys- 
tems. Its report, published in June 1961, 
and entitled “Money and Credit: Their In- 
fluence on Jobs, Prices, and Growth,” con- 
tained more than 80 recommendations for 
changes designed to improve the functioning 
and coordination of Government and private 
financial institutions, , 

Mr. Wilde has been a consultant to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserye 
Board, a panel member of the Special Studies 
project of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
Inc, a member of the Armed Forces Advisory 
Committee, and a member of several organi- 
gations interested in economic problems. 

He Is a director of Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Co., the Connecticut Bank & Trust Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., the Bankers Trust Co., of 
New York, the Lehman Corp., New York, the 
Emhart Manufacturing Co., Hartford, and 
several smaller corporations. 

In Connecticut, Mr. Wilde has served on 
several committees and councils dealing 
with the financial problems of that State. 
He also is chairman of the board of Con- 
necticut College and member of the board of 
trustees of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
of Connecticut. He holds honorary degrees 
from Trinity College, Hillyer College, and 
Wesleyan University. 


or 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
IN THE HOUSE . 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
magazine supplement to the Washington 
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Sunday Star, This Week, dated May 17, 
1964, carries a feature article entitled 
“Where American History Lives.” This 
article, excellently written by Thomas 
J. Fleming, narrates the fascinating 
stories of six of the highlights of our 
great history. All six, as well as count- 
less others not mentioned in this article, 
are of deep interest to all Americans. 
But, as the Congressman from the 20th 
District of Texas, the story of the Alamo 
is of particular interest. 

The Alamo was founded as a mission 
about 250 years ago. Today it stands 
as a symbol of faith, dedication, and 
unswerving loyalty to our democratic 
way of life. With the unanimous con- 
sent of the Members of this House, I 
would like to submit for the Recorp the 
section of the article relating the story 
of the Alamo. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, May 
17, 1964] 
THE ALAMO 


In 1718, Father Antonio de Olivares crossed 
the Rio Grande and with a group of other 
Spaniards founded a mission named after 
his patron saint, St. Anthony of Padua. It 
was on the edge of a vast unpopulated region 
called Texas. 4 

The good padre never dreamed that a 
hundred years after his death his 4-acre 
mission with its two-story “convent” for the 
monks, its chapel and thick quadrangle wall 
enclosing the broad plaza would become first 
a fort, then a bloodstained monument to the 
courage of free men. 

Long before this happened, the mission it- 
self had been closed and the friars had been 
recalled to Mexico, their attempt to Christ- 
ianize the Indians a failure. For a while it 
was used as a barracks for soldiers from 
Alamo del Parras in Mexico. The citizens 
of San Antonio called them “Los Alamos” 
and their home EI Alamo.” 

By the 1830's when adventurous men from 
many nations, England, Ireland, but espe- 
cially the United States, began flocking to 
Texas, the old mission had been abandoned 
for a quarter of a century, a ruin used by 
occasional campers and freighters. The 


English-speaking 
called the place simply “the Alamo.” 

These first Texans did their best to prove 
themselves good citizens of Mexico. But 
then an arrogant politician named Santa 
Ana tore up the constitution and made 
himself the nation’s dictator in 1833. In 
1835 after several skirmishes between the 
settlers and Mexican soldiers sent to dis- 
cipline them, Santa Ana sent his brother- 
in-law, Martin Perfecto de Cos, north with 
an army of several hundred. 

At San Antonio he collided with the Tex- 
ans and promptly surrendered. All-out war 
was now inevitable. Without funds and 
with little or no authority to discipline their 
unruly volunteers, leaders such as Sam 
Houston, and Stephen Austin struggled to 
centralize the government and build an 
army. 

Meanwhile, Santa Ana, who called him- 
self “the Naopleon of the West,” marched 
north with 6,000 men, vowing to wipe out 
all foreigners in Texas. His first target was 
San Antonio. 

When Gen. Sam Houston learned of Santa 
Ana's advance, he ordered the handful of 
men guarding San Antonio to retreat. The 
order was ignored. The Alamo had already 
become the Texans’ military depot. They 
now went to work to turn it into a fort. In 
command was William Barret Travis, a South 
Carolinian who held a lieutenant colonel’s 
commission in the regular Texas army. 
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Sharing the command with him was James 
Bowie, inventor of the knife which still bears 
his name. 

A few days before the fighting began they 
were joined by ex-Congressman Davy Crock- 
ett and some of his “Tennessee boys.” Con- 
vinced that reinforcements would come, they 
stood their ground even as regiment after 
regiment streamed into San Antonio, across 
the river. 

Called on to surrender, Travis answered 
with a cannon shot. Santa Ana then 
hoisted to the tower of the San Fernando 
cathedral the dread red flag which meant 
no quarter would be shown henceforth to 
the defenders of the Alamo. The Texans 
converted the threat into a battle cry, Vie- 
tory or death.” 

But Travis knew their situation was des- 
perate. He sent his friend James Bonham 
through the Mexican lines to Goliad, beg- 
ging for reinforcements. Other urgent pleas 
for help brought 32 men from Gonzales. 
But the 500-man Texan army at Goliad, 
threatened by another Mexican force, did 
nothing. 

For 12 days Santa Ana pounded the 
Alamo with his cannon. Minor skirmishing 
taught the Mexicans bloody lessons about 
the fearful accuracy of Texan rifles. But in 
spite of losses, the Mexicans slowly moved 
closer. Time was running out for the 
Alamo. 

In the 10th day of the siege, Travis lined 
his men up in parade formation in the 
courtyard and told them exactly what they 
faced. Drawing a line in the dirt, he said 
that any man who chose to leave could 
do so now without disgrace. Those who 
wished to stay would step across the line. 
Every man stepped across. 

At dawn on the 13th day in weather that 
had turned bitterly cold, the men on the 
Alamo's walls were awakened by the eerie 
bugle calls known as deguello, meaning at- 
tack with no quarter. Santa Anna's legions 
stormed toward the Alamo, 

A hall of rife and cannon fire cut them 
down by the hundreds, but their officers 
grimly drove them forward. Soon they were 
pouring into the mission. 

The Texans fell back to the convent. Fight- 
ing from room to room, they died to the 
last man. Dealing death with gun and knife 
from his cot, where he was bedridden with 
typhoid fever, Jim Bowie met the same fate. 
When the carnage was over, all 187 of the 
Alamo’s defenders were dead. Only about 
16 women and children were spared. Mexi- 
can casualties were etsimated at over 1,500. 

But Travis“ last letter “to the people of 
Texas and all Americans in the world” elec- 
trified Texan resistance. Forty-six days later, 
shouting “Remember the Alamo,” the men 
of Gen. Sam Houston’s army smashed Santa 
Anna at the battle of San Jacinto and won 
independence for Texas. 

As for the Alamo, it endured long decades 
of neglect interspersed by sporadic use as a 
military depot and later as a wholesale gro- 
cery and liquor store. In 1903, Clara Dris- 
coll, wealthy granddaughter of a Texas hero, 
entered the struggle of the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas to prevent the shrine from 
being razed. 

Within 2 years the State fathers capitu- 
lated to these determined ladies, bought the 
property and conveyed it to the Daughters 
“to be maintained in good order and repair 
without charge to the State.” 

Today 600,000 people from every State 
visit the Alamo each -year. Annually on 
March 6 a service is held in the old church 
to commemorate the sacrifice the heroes 
made. Although many, like Davy Crockett, 
had been in Texas only a month, the Daugh- 
ters of the Republic proudly declare, “Texas 
honors and claims them all.” 


1964 
Coin Shortage Hits 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing story appeared in the Lincoln- 
Belmont Booster, one of the most prom- 
inent newspapers in my district, pub- 

ed by Mr. Leo Lerner. It describes 
very graphically the coin shortage which 
is now being experienced by merchants 
throughout Chicago and the Midwest. 
It states in more eloquent terms than I 
Could marshal why it is imperative that a 
new mint be established without delay in 
the Midwest. 

Iam very happy to have joined my col- 
leagues from Illinois in sponsoring leg- 
islation which would establish a new 
Mint in the Chicago area. 

It is little consolation for the business- 
Man of the Midwest to know that the 
Philadelphia mint is now going on a 7- 
day schedule because the Treasury De- 
partment itself admits that it will be at 
least 2 years before any substantial relief 
Can be brought to the people of my area. 

View of the population growth and the 
economic expansion, I am convinced that 
even a stepped-up schedule is not going 
to meet our needs for coins. It is for 
this reason I hope the Congress will not 
delay in authorizing a new mint in the 

ago area. 

The Lerner newspaper article follows: 
Tr Maxes Cents—Baring CHANGE: COIN 
SHorrace Hrrs NortH Sw STORES 

A national problem, coin shortage, has hit 

Orth Side stores and local merchants are 

customers to circulate more coins. 

with store managers, this news- 

Paper learned that the coin shortage is not 

& new problem but that this time, it has 

longer. 

store managers said the cause was a 

Combination of factors. They listed these 

reasons: seasonal fluctuation with the mint 

running behind its appropriation plus peo- 
Ple Saving coins for collection p 

“There are plenty of coins around in park- 

Meters, vending machines and stamp ma- 

ngs according to some experts I've talked 

» asserted Don Miller, manager for Jewel 
= Store at 659 Diversey, “but we just 

ven't been getting it.” 

“We are asking that all customers make 
change for purchases,” he said. 

Steve Connelly, manager at Janson's Fine 

2758 Racine, told this newspaper, 

es, there is a shortage of coins.” He 
Urged that customers break up their piggy 
banks and make purchases with coins. Con- 
th ering the “severe,” he related 

at it has been a problem for the last 4 
Months. 
awe are limited to the amount of change 

© can get at the banks,” he said, “and this 

x a problem.” 

s Bring as much change as possible,” James 
se ghaug, manager at Osco Drugs, 651 Di- 
ersey, urged. “This is quite a problem.” 
en Stupner, manager at Walgreen's 

13 Ashland, stated, “This has been the 
Problem for about 6 months.” 

Asked if this was a new problem, he 

No, it has happened before. This 
time it hasn't gone away. We are asking our 
for change.” 
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Barnard’s Leading Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OY NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very proud that Barnard College, 
one of our Nation’s finest colleges for 
women, is located on Morningside 
Heights in the 20th Congressional Dis- 
trict. Barnard College, in the 75 
distinguished years of its existence, has 
provided the Nation with women who are 
not only of the highest intellectual cati- 
ber, but also have acquired through their 
Barnard training a finely developed sense 
of community service. In the 75th an- 
niversary issue of the Barnard Alumnae, 
Annette Kar Baxter, Barnard 1947, who 
is an associate in history at the college, 
writes of the roles played by five leading 
women in the history of Barnard. I 
recommend the following article to all 
who are interested in American educa- 
tion. 

From Barnard Alumnae magazine, Spring 
1964] 
THe COLLEGE'S LEADING WOMEN AND THEIR 
ROLES—AN INTERPRETATION 
(By Annette Kar Baxter, 1947) 

Five major figures in Barnard's history 
Ella Weed, Emily Putnam, Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, Millicent McIntosh, and Rosemary 
Park—are reliable guides through the first 75 
years of a singular educational institution. 
They also offer insights into the 
status of those provocative people, educated 
women. 

Ella Weed is a name little known to the 
current generation of students. Not only 
does she deserve to be remembered, but she 
quickly becomes unforgettable to anyone 
who studies her Ufe and career. A humor- 
ous, energetic spinster from Newburgh, N.Y. 
she was a Vassar girl far more intriguing 
than certain ones of later vintage. In fact, 
she published in 1883 a satirical Vassar novel 
of her own, “A Foolish Virgin,” which stirred 
up sympathy for the cause of women’s edu- 
cation with its portrayal of a heroine who 
tries to hide here intellectual superiority. 
But it was Miss Weed’s reputation as educa- 
tor and administrator, first at an Ohio girls’ 
school and then in New York as head of the 
day school at Miss Brown’s, that brought 
here to the attention of Annie Nathan Meyer 
when that determined young woman needed 
a collaborator in the drive to establish a fe- 
male annex at Columbia. As chairman of the 
academic. committee when Barnard opened 
in 1889, Ella Weed almost singlehandedly 
created a first-rate educational institution 
for women. In the critical years of the col- 
lege’s infancy, she insisted on the two poli- 
cies that brought immediate stature to Bar- 
nard: matching Columbia's entrance require- 
ments, and having the supervisory power of 
Columbia applied to all instruction at 
Barnard. The record of her intense, her al- 
most frantic, activities, clearly indicates that 
Ella Weed’s sacrifice of literary ambitions, as 
well as a private existence apart from her 
career, enabled here to lay the solid founda- 
tions of our college. Her death at the age of 
41, from “nervous prostration” attributed to 
overwork in summer educational ventures, 
was recognized by Barnard as a heavy loss, 
but her obituary in the Newburgh press made 
little of her achievement, and her grave in 
the family plot there is neglected today. 
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Because the hopes of Ella Weed and the 
Barnard students of her day were shared by 
80 few feminine contemporaries, thelr pion- 
eering remained relatively free of the psycho- 
logical struggles over “the role of woman” 
that have plagued us since. The small corps 
of women in search of the then impossible— 
an education equal to the best available for 
men—were too narrowly focused in their 
aims to anticipate today’s broader conflicts. 
It was eccentric enough to want a Barnard 
degree; it would be outrageous to let it 
atrophy through marriage. 

With Emily Smith Putman the picture 
changes scale. Miss Smith was a brilliant 
graduate of the first class at Bryn Mawr, a 
classicist with an array of human as well as 
scholarly talents, warm and witty, sufficiently 
expert at academic politics and intolerant of 
fools to keep not only Barnard, but the 
neighboring institution from which she 
elicited historic concessions, continually on 
the alert. All the more impressive, therefore, 
is her correspondence with President Low 
and Dean Van Amringe, with its scrupulous 
referral of all policy questions to the Colum- 
bla administration. Her acquisition in 1895 
of three distinguished scholars for Barnard 
prodded Columbia into a regular exchange of 
faculty time. In 1900 she negotiated the 
agreement establishing Barnard-Columbia 
relations on a then uniquely privileged foot- 
ing for an affiliated woman's college. 

But meanwhile, fatal step, she had mar- 
ried, and not long after she became pregnant. 
The legend is that only the need to reassure 
trustees panicked by her mysterious illness 
persuaded her to reveal her approaching 
motherhood. Soon Mrs, Putman was pre- 
vailed upon to surrender the deanship as un- 
befitting a mother-to-be. Declining to sulk, 
she returned to a part-time teaching career 
at Barnard, and produced books, translations, 
and articles. 

Among her writings was “The Lady,” a 
study of upperclass women from ancient 
Greece to the ante bellum South, written 
in a cool, elliptic style that underplays the 
range of its author’s scholarship and dis- 
guises the contemporary relevance of her re- 
marks. Adherents to the school-of-self- 
commiseration will come away from “The 
Lady” with the unconsoling suspicion that 
women are hardly worse off now than they 
have even been, for Mrs. Putnam’s evidence 
discredits all recent conspiratorial theories 
that would get women off the hook of under 
achievement. 

In addition to her writing, Mrs. Putnam 
shared the career of her publisher husband, 
George Haven Putnam, and promoted im- 
portant civic and educational causes in New 
York. Alvin Johnson, grand old man of the 
New School for Social Research, credits her 
with supplying direction when in 1919 plans 
for the new school were stalemated by dis- 
agreement among its founders. “She was 
the strongest figure at that meeting—which 
determined the principal purpose of the new 
institution—and at successive meetings. 
She was the strongest figure on the Board, 
after we got organized,” he has recently re- 
called. After the death of her husband Mrs. 
Putnam lived with an older sister in Spain, 
escaping dramtically during the Civil War, 
and ended her days in Jamaica. Today she 
is remembered with worshipful affection by 
surviving members of her family. 

Returning from this untypical woman to 
the all too typical circumstances surrounding 
her resignation arouses an uneasiness which 
mounts when we find that she was succeeded 
for a period by Laura Drake Gill, a lady of 
good instincts and education but apparently 
without the temperament that would find 
the deanship congenial. We wonder whether 
Mrs. Putnam's loss was inevitable. 

The dilemma reflected in Mrs. Putnam's 
resignation was not seen by Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve as capable of easy resolution. Under- 
taking the deanship in 1911 at the age of 
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34, Miss Gildersleeve, an alumna of the class 
of 1899, guided Barnard into its full maturity 
and retired in 1947 when she had twice seen 
it through the displacements of a world 
war. And it was her character—she never 
fiinchéd before an old-fashioned concept like 
„character —that anchored Barnard to its 
professed ideal: whatever else serious women 
might do, whatever format their lives might 
assume, they were not entitled to betray 
their intellectual capacities. Because Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve never herself swerved from 
that principle, she gave the thousands of 
students under her administration the sense 
of its being a first principle, to which all 
other considerations had somehow to be 
accommodated. As her years lengthened, 
Dean Gildersieeve came to serve on an end- 
less series of committees, federations, boards, 
and advisory panels, including the Demo- 
cratic slate for the Electoral College, the 
American College for Girls in Istanbul, and 
the United Nations conference of 1945 in 
San Francisco. Her extracurricular activi- 
ties were recognizably those of the most dia- 
tinguished woman in American education of 
her time. 

So dedicated to scholarship and public 
service, so formidable in her person and in 
the demands that she made on herself in 
the name of educated integrity, Dean Gilder- 
sleeve may have seemed to many of those 
who looked up to her to have denied the 
need for family and home that they them- 
selves found insistent. That this confilct 
could, under the most auspicious circum- 
stances, be resolved was illustrated in the 
life and career of Barnard's next dean. 

Through 15 years of vigorous examination 
of the problem, Millicent McIntosh brought 
Barnard and the world to a closer acknowl- 
edgement of the dual needs, intellectual and 
emotional, of woman and was even courage- 
ous enough to suggest their interdepend- 
ence. Publicly, as the mother of five chil- 
dren, she was known as the first of Barnard’s 
deans to carry off the duality successfully in 
her own life; privately, by her students and 
faculty, she could daily be seen tackling the 
more difficult assignment of making her own 
extraordinary achievement appear not 
simply desirable but a practical possibility 
for more women. 

As Barnard's first president (the change- 
over from dean occurred in 1952), Mrs. Mc- 
Intosh had to meet the college's spiraling 
postwar budget by continually wheedling 
and cajoling its alumnae and friends, while 
maintaining a firm administrative stance at 
the head of a scholarly institution. Two 
quite incompatible roles—during a period 
when her charges were not just parading 
in Bermuda shorts but manifesting a major 
revision of their personal values. Like her 

r, Mrs. McIntosh became, before 
and after retirement, the Influential Woman, 
more concerned with airplane schedules than 
with her reserves of energy. A less com- 
mitted lady would have turned aside half of 
the gratuitous tasks she accepted. Out of 
these pressures came her distinctive con- 
tribution. She brought into intimate, re- 
sponsive relation the liberating potential of 
education and the restricting realities of 
women’s situation. 

Now Barnard under President Park is ob- 
liged to pursue this relation, to continue the 
dialog, to sight fresh opportunities for 
women and to make them accessible. The 
mind and temperament of the new president 
are equal to the task, for, obviously a thinker, 
she is apparently incapable of thinking in 
clichés. In à talk delivered at the 1956 
Barnard Forum on Women in Politics, while 
still president of Connecticut College, Miss 
Park explored some of the reasons for the 
failure of women to participate more et- 
fectively in American political life: 

“It seems to me we ought to continue, 
with all the power at our command, to in- 

doctrinate this younger generation with a 
_ sense of responsibility for the effective con- 
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duct of their democratic society, and I would 
have to admit that this is somewhat more 
dificult to do with women than with men. 
If this were entirely a feminine audience, 
I would whisper in your ear that women 
still have in the back of their minds the 
feeling that someone is to take care 
of them, and this goes over a little bit into 
politics, I'm afraid. There's a little reluc- 
tance to stand on your own feet just as there 
is a little reluctance to enter professional 
life too.“ 

In other words, neither self-commisera- 
tion nor self-congratulation will be con- 
doned behind what's left of the college's 
green fence. 

The major question looming before 
Barnard in the immediate future is the ad- 
visability of closer identification with Co- 
lumbla. This entails working out a mod- 
ern rationale for the separate woman's col- 
lege. Certainly the burden of proof will rest 
with Barnard if it chooses to retain its in- 
dependence: the example of Radcliffe’s sur- 
render of its separate academic identity is a 
powerful one, and none of the other leading 
women's colleges confronts a great university 
within easy merging distance. The demand 
for amalgamation with, which actually 
means absorption into, Columbia has grown 
in recent years with the desire for free ac- 
cess to more courses, for administrative effi- 
ciency, and for joint faculty appointments. 
Will Barnard's separateness become an an- 
achronism, or will a valid reformulation of its 
institutional integrity be found? 

The choice that Barnard faces is the 
choice, written large, that the graduates of 
Barnard have to face. Whether married and 
devoted to their families, working and de- 
voted to their careers, or hybrids precariously 
balancing the two, they always risk absorp- 
tion by the male world. The early feminists 
passionately believed in two ways of reducing 
this traditional risk and, in the process, con- 
firming and enlarging the human endow- 
ments of women. Those two ways were pub- 
lic service and private creativity. Fortu- 
mately, the feminist impulse in Barnard 
women dies hard. To recall the history of 
Barnard’s leadership is to revive that impulse 
in its most venturesome guise. . 


Water: Promises Aren't Enough l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I would like to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excep- 
tionally fine lead editorial appearing in 
the May 13, 1964, edition of the Los An- 
geles Times, entitled “Water: Promises 
Aren't Enough.” z 

This editorial take sharp issue with 
the Secretary of the Interior’s recent an- 
nouncement that he was ordering water 
storage at Hoover Dam reduced in order 
to build up the storage capacity of Glen 
Canyon Dam further upstream on the 
Colorado River. 

As is obvious, this decision could easily 
jeopardize southern California’s primary 
water reserves and power generation po- 
tential at Hoover Dam. 

And it also illustrates graphically the 
extremely serious situation developing in 
all the Far Western States as a result 
of the threatened water shortage in the 
Colorado River system. 
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Under the circumstances, our first and 
primary task is to assure that the pres- 
ent water and power rights of the people 
of the Pacific Southwest are respected, 

For instance, we must preserve the 
1962 agreement to guarantee that the 
water storage capacity of Lake Mead, in 
back of Hoover Dam on the lower part 
of the river, is not sacrificed to the de- 
sire to speed the beginning of power 
generation at Glen Canyon Dam serving 
the upper Colorado River States. 

In addition, the rules, regulations, and 
agreements contained in the Colorado 
River Storage Act and the Colorado 
River compact must be faithfully ad- 
hered to by all parties affected. 


And finally, the recent Supreme Court 
ruling on the division of Colorado River 
water between Arizona, California, and 
Nevada is accepted as authority on this 
matter. 

Having said all this, we are still faced 
with the unhappy fact that, in compari- 
son to our region's continually increasing 
requirements, the present water and 
power supplies of the Colorado River 
constitute a diminishing asset. 

The fast growing population of south- 
ern California alone is expected to more 
than triple within the next 35 years, and 
the other States of the region are ex- 
periencing similar growth patterns. 

In a larger sense, therefore, the people 
of the Pacific Southwest region must go 
beyond merely preserving their present 
water and power rights. They must be- 
gin to look for additional new sources of 
future supplies to meet the increasing 
demands of our rapidly expanding econ- 
omy. 

The Times editorial states this prop- 
osition well when it notes that there is 
“no time for delay in finding a sound 
regional solution to the shortage.” 

In my opinion, we must begin now 
to look beyond our present resources to 
consider utilizing the almost untapped 
resources of the Pacific Northwest, 
western Canada, and even Alaska, if we 
are to provide the firm economic base we 
need so that our children and grand- 
children may also enjoy the bright prom- 
ise of America’s Golden West. 

The Times editorial points in this di- 
rection: 

From the Los Angeles Times, May 13, 1964] 

(“Equal rights; liberty under the law, true 
industrial freedom.” Harrison Gray Otis, 
1881-1917; Harry Chandler, 1917-44; Nor- 
man Chandler, chairman and president, 
Times Mirror Co.; Otis Chandler, publisher; 
Nick B. Williams, editor; Frank Haven, 
managing editor; Robert D, Nelson, vice 
president and general manager; and James 
Bassett, director, editorial pages.) 

WATER: PROMISES Anen’r ENOUGH 

Interior Secretary Stewart Udall this week 
mixed politics and water—and southern 
California came out on the short end. 

Breaking a pledge he had affirmed in 1962. 
the Secretary ordered the water storage at 
Hoover Dam reduced in order to build up the 
Colorado River Water behind Glen Canyon 
Dam. As a result, southern California's 
primary water reserves and power generation 
potential at Hoover Dam will be dangerously 
cut back. 

This manmade shortage is so serious 
that the Metropolitan Water District warned 
that another dry year could mean that there 
won't be enough Colorado River water for 
the MWD's 9 million customers. 
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There are as yet no generators at Glen 
Canyon Dam, but apparently a full head of 
Political pressure had been built up. Sec- 
Tetary Udall not only bowed to the demands 
of the Upper Basin States but also had the 

ty to propose that Southern Calfornia, 
Arizona, and Nevada voluntarily use 10 per- 
Cent less water. 

The Secretary nevertheless has probably 
Gone the States dependent upon the Lower 
Colorado a good turn in spite of himself. 

First, his decision painfully illustrates that 
the shortage of Colorado River water may be 
much closer than the experts’ estimates. 
Even the most pessimistic had assumed that 
the pinch would not be felt before 1970 or 
Until the central Arizona project was in 
Operation. 

Obviously there is no time for delay in 

ding a sound regional solution to the 
Shortage. And just as obviously the safe- 
Zuards to California's basic water rights in 
Such a solution must be clearly defined. 

If Secretary Udall can break faith with 
California and Arizona on taking water from 
Hoover Dam, how can we accept the glitter- 
ing promises in his Pacific Southwest water 
Plan? There can be no doubt now that 
California's right to 4.4 million nere · feet from 
— Colorado River must be guaranteed by 

W. 


This is set forth in the far better regional 
Water plan introduced by Senator THOMAS 
KUCHEL, Republican, of California, Kuchel's 
bU! provides for both this State's rightful 

of the Colorado and for the central 

ma project, with the search for addi- 

tlonal water broadened beyond the bound- 
aries of the region. 

Arizona, which suffered the Hoover Dam 
cutback with California, must now agree 
— the Kuchel water plan has never looked 


Bill Doherty, Our Fine U.S. Ambassador 


to Jamaica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 

Speaker, Ambassador Bill Doherty, U.S. 

bassador to Jamaica, deserves the 

of the U.S. Congress and the 

rican people for the fine and success- 

ful service he rendered during his tour of 
duty in Jamaica. 

Having made several trips to Jamaica 
during the past year, I can report of my 
Own knowledge and direct observation. 
The officials and people of Jamaica high- 

approved of Bill Doherty’s service. 
ey warmly liked Bill Doherty and his 
good wife Gertrude, and are sincerely 
sorry to see the Dohertys leave Jamaica. 

I am calling to the attention of the 
U.S. Congress several articles pointing 
Sut Ambassador Bill Doherty’s outstand- 

Success as U.S. Ambassador in 
Jamaica: 
[From the Star, Kingston, Jamaica, Apr. 25, 
1964] 

Au revoir, Bill and Gertrude. Jamaica's 
Welcome mat will always be laid out for you. 
Diplomats come and diplomats go and to 
most Jamaicans it means little or nothing. 
They feel that these consuls exist solely for 
the purpose of attending to the interests of 
their nationals in, or visiting, Jamaica. With 
8 exception—the consul general of the 

nited States of America. The office (if not 
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the man) has ever held great interest for 
all Jamaicans, as every man, woman, and 
child continually dreams that some day they 
will be able to enter the big republic, if even 
as a visitor, 

Business with the American consul gen- 
eral brought Jamaicans into direct con- 
tact with consular officers only. There was 
no reason for them to see the man who sat 
in the chair of the consul general. Over 
the years I doubt very much if the majority 
of Jamaicans even knew the name of the 
consul general, or would recognize him if 
they saw him on the street. He was that 
impersonal. No fault of the man, it was Just 
the way the cookie crumbled. 

Then history changed. In 1962, Jamaica 
became an indépendent nation and the 
status of consulate became Embassies and 
these required Ambassadors. So this coun- 
try had to have an American Embassy and 
an American Ambassador. 

In Washington, the late President John 
F. Kennedy selected a man for Jamaica. 
He was Mr. William C. Doherty, president of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers. 
And to Jamaica he came. Now he must go. 
He leaves Jamaica today having resigned his 
post as Ambassador. ! 

Unlike the former consuls general, there 
are few persons in this island who do not 
know that Bill Doherty (he likes to be called 
Bil) is the American Ambassador, Or was. 
Many know him personally and no one who 
has ever had a good reason for seeing him 
was ever denied access to his office. 

A large-bodied, genial, affable man, always 
with a smile and a hand outstretched in 
greeting, Mr. Doherty has endeared himself 
to all Jamaica both as a man and as the 
American Ambassador. He has made friends 
by the score and acquaintances by the thou- 
sand. The assistance which he gave to Ja- 
maica’s economy has been outstanding, 
largely through his influence in Washington 
and love of Jamaica, 

Mr. Doherty's most recent gesture in secur- 
ing his President's favor to our ailing Prime 
Minister, Sir Alexander Bustamante, will long 
live in the memory of the Jamaican people. 
It was an act above and beyond the call of 
duty and I feel sure he would have done it 
no matter who was Prime Minister. 

In her own quiet way Mrs. Doherty made 
quite an impact on our social and philan- 
thropic circles. A perfect hostess in her Long 
Lane residence with her husband and herself 
making their guests feel that they were visit- 
ing friends, rather than diplomat and wife. 
Also, in her quiet way, she would attend so- 
cial functions geared specially for women 
and/or children and say a few encouraging 
and beneficial words. A perfect helpmate, a 
love that will endure to the end and into 
eternity. 

FIGHTER 

The true character of Bill Doherty, 62, is 
not seen in his diplomatic work for that is 
only 2 short years. One has to read his auto- 
biography, “Mailman, U.S.A.” (as I have been 
privileged to do) to get the full picture of 
this man. 

With characteristic modesty he put little 
of his own personal life into the story, but 
confined it to the great uphill fight others 
and himself made (particularly in the last 
50 years) to lift the American mailman into 
his proper place in the sun. Says Bill “The 
man who marches the streets of urban Amer- 
ican in uniform of gray, delivering the Na- 
tion’s mail, stands as the living symbol and 
personification of the greatest system of com- 
munications ever devised by the human 
mind.” 

He should know, having once marched 
through the streets of his native city, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, with his mailbag. 

The story of the long struggle of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers (of 
which Mr. Doherty was president, 1940-63) 
shows what a great and relentless fighter he 
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is when the cause Is just. No opponent was 
too formidable, whether Postmaster or Pres- 
ident of the Nation, they were met head on 
and vanquished. 

By political persuasion Bill is a Democrat 
and he says “I was born a Democrat, I proud- 
ly live as a Democrat. I shall die a Demo- 
crat," By religion he is a devout Catholic. 
As a family man, he has 9 children and 
(as he puts it) “42 unbeatable grandchil- 
dren.” 

“Mailman, U.S.A." is dedicated “To the for- 
mer telegraph operator who signed herself 
‘GD'—Gertrude Dacey Doherty.” This is the 
Cincinnati girl who Bill first talked with on 
the key (thinking “GD” was a man) then 
learning the truth, made a blind date, fell 
in love and was married. 

So I say simply “Au revoir, Bill and Ger- 
trude, and may God go with you and bring 
you back to dur shores one day soon. Jamai- 
can’s welcome mat will always be laid out for 
you, good friends.” 


AMBASSADOR DOHERTY 


With deep regret we received the an- 
nouncement of the resignation, effective this 
week, of Mr. Willlam C. Doherty, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Jamaica. 

Mr. Doherty’s resignation deserves more 
than ordinary attention since he served as 
the representative of our neighbor to the 
north to Jamaica's first government of in- 
dependence. It was his arduous task to con- 
duct the multifarious negotiations between 
the two governments and thus set the in- 
tricate pattern of all further relationships. 
It was he who charted the path of our 
business with the giant of Western democ- 
racy. 

During nearly 2 years with us here in Ja- 
maica, Mr. Doherty sought eagerly and 
received warmly the friendliness and coopera- 
tion of our Government. Though not a pro- 
fessional diplomat, the Ambassador swung 
quickly Into his work and manifested his 
keen interest in the affairs of the island. 
Very few facets of our political and economic 
life mjssed his zealous attention; no area of 
the island was neglected by him. With 
graciousness he was received in our towns 
and villages. 

In cooperation with the U.S.-AID mission 
here in Jamaica and with the volunteers of 
the U.S, Peace Corps, the Ambassador and 
his assistants charted a policy of mutual self- 
help that will influence the next few decades 
of Jamaica's relationship with the West. Al- 


Mr. and his charitable wife have 
enriched the island with their quiet cour- 
tesies. They have set a benchmark of com- 
petence and quality. * 

Mr. Doherty, we are sure, will agree with us 
when we express our fondest wish that his 
departure will not be a negative one; we 

he wishes only that the work be- 


THE DoHERTYS 


On Saturday, April 25, the Santa Rosa will 
carry from Jamaica two people who have in 
a brief time won the hearts of all Jamaicans: 
His Excellency William Charles Doherty, first 
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U.S. Ambassador to Jamaica, and Gertrude 
Dacey Doherty, his wife, good will ambassador 


extraordinary. 

In 1% years the Dohertys traveled to all 
parts of our country, meeting Jamaicans of 
every walk of life. Not only did they see 
Jamaica and Jamaicans, but they understood 
us and loved us. 

The frank, blunt charm of the Ambassador 
carried the conviction of truth and sincerity 
both in private talks and before the public. 
Though political appointees are usually not 
favored by U.S. Foreign Service officers, Mr. 
Doherty gained great popularity with his 
staff and many of them have expressed sin- 
cere regret at his leaving. The wit and gra- 
ciousness of Mrs. Doherty have become legend 
in the city and the country. Despite poor 
health she has maintained a strenuous round 
of activities matching her husband's. 

The Dohertys were the independence gift 
of the late President Kennedy to Jamaica. 
They now return to their country to lend 
their talents to its interests at home and to 
the new President. ; 

To them, as they leave, we say: “The Lord 
bless you and keep you. The Lord show 
His face to you, and have mercy on you. The 
Lord turn His countenance to you, and give 
you peace” (Numbers 6: 24-26). 

Sincere 


ly, 
A GRATEFUL JAMAICAN. 
KINGSTON, April 21, 1964. 


How Conservative Can You Get? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a commentary on the Con- 
servative Party of New York by Walter L. 
Kirschenbaum which appeared in the 
April-May edition of the Liberal Party 
News. 

The article follows: 
[From the Liberal Party News, April-May 

1964] 
How CONSERVATIVE CAN You GET? 
(By Walter L. Kirschenbaum) 


A reading of the New York State Conserva- 
tive platform is like looking at a clock that 
has stopped. The second hand has stopped 
somewhere midway between yesterday and 
tomorrow. 

It is regrettable. There is a need for a 
Conservative Party into which tired political 
souls can enter and continue their exercises 
in frustration. This should be the repository 
of the Democratic and Republican conserva- 
tives who, in this democracy, must someday, 
find political repose together. To liberals 
the Conservative Party should not be an 
ogre but a vindication of the philosophy that 
states candidly that if there is to be a two- 
party system the voters would be better 
served if the two dominant wings of both 
major parties whose basic tenets are in con- 
sistent and constant conflict were separated 
into their legitimate and respective political 
arenas. 
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The New York State Conservative Party 
platform has the starchiness of a McKinley 
collar. It attacks the welfare state but has 
no solution for poverty; it attacks rent con- 
trois but has no solution for fighting slum- 
lords; it looks down its nose at those who 


want a better tomorrow on the grounds that 


yesterday was 1890 and today’s claim of being 
1964 ts a subversive plot. It is a platform 
that talks about free enterprise the way an 
exploiter speaks about “my people.” 

What does the conservative party want in 
1964 that was not already proven wrong in 
1900? Can we meet automation and the 
problems it creates by returning government 
to a philosophy that cares nothing for the 
economically displaced human beings in- 
volved? Can we truly turn our back on those 
in need and rely on private charity to eke 
out doles in place of human dignity? Can 
we, in 1964, give succor to the prosegrega- 
tionist philosophy that the conservative 
party nourishes by its States rights attitude? 
The answers are obviously in the negative. 

The conservative party in New York has 
no future because it has no faith in the 
future. Its platform is built on corroded 
timber. It is a souless platform and without 
soul a political platform is nothing but a 
waste of words woven together to inflame 
rather than teach. 

In the international arena the conserva- 
tive party is a Goldwaterian echo chamber, 


While liberation of captive nations and peo- ` 


ples is a goal we all share, what trigger is 
released and on what—to do the job? Do we 
have allies or do we renounce them? How 
does a platform steeped in an anti-U.N. 
venom speak for those who must be liberated 
from all forms of totalitarianism? It is the 
conservatives, when they get into power, who 
became soft on communism first and fastest. 
Is not De Gaulle a conservative? Is not 
Prance? Is not Sir Alex Home? 

How has the world come to this pass? If 
you read the literature of the conservative 
party it is all to be blamed on the liberal 
party. With foot-in-mouth (not relegated 
to farm animals but a conservative disease) 
and not tongue-in-cheek, their newest folder 
blames the liberal party for Nelson’ Rocke- 
feller’s financial hold on the State's purse 
strings; for the ADA’s endorsement of Sen- 
ator Jack Javits and for Mayor Wagner's con- 
trol over the Democratic Party, In addition, 
the liberal party is also “guilty” because no 
statewide primary elections are held. So 
much for scapegoatism. 

As the conservatives take to their dino- 
saurs and ride the countryside warning about 
the “liberal plot“ to take over the country, 
I, for one, hope they are right. For if it is 
constitutional government, individual liber- 
ty, victory over all forms of totalitarianism, 
close to 400,000 liberal New York State voters 
as opposed to over 100,000 conservative voters 
know the difference between getting to these 
goals via positive means as opposed to nega- 
tive routes. Let the clock tick toward to- 
morrow without compromise. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office. : 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 


estimate of the probable cost of printing the 


usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


ordering 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Boy Builders of Bloomington (Ind.), 
Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, one of the 
Cardinal problems facing the Nation to- 
day is that of high school dropouts. It 
is indeed alarming to realize that statis- 
tics clearly indicate that the income of 
Sur boys and girls who leave the public 
school and private school systems is ma- 
terially affected when they are deprived 
of the advantage of a high school di- 
Ploma. There is a growing awareness of 
this problem and its effect not only upon 

families involved, but also on the 
economy of the Nation. Many 
Communities have organized efforts to 
attack the problem. One such effort has 
organized by the citizens of Bloom- 

on, Ind. : 

Boy Builders of Bloomington (Ind.), 
Inc., is a nonprofit organization designed 
to help youths 16 years of age and older, 
Who have dropped out of school. This 
Program will provide substantial assist- 
ance to youths who are often unable to 
Obtain jobs because they have not been 
able to finish school, and therefore are 
deficient in education. I believe this pro- 

will make a valuable contribution 
to community life. 

Because of the great interest of Con- 
Bress and the administration in programs 
Which are designed to promote the wel- 
fare of youth, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 

a brief synopsis of the main fea- 
es of Boy Builders of Bloomington, 


It is imperative that this program and 
all the other programs being established 
in this field be carefully studied by us, 
80 that we may arrive at the best pos- 
Sible one in an all-out attack on the 
Problem of high school dropouts. 

There being no objection, the synopsis 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 


Boy BUILDERS OF BLOOMINGTON, INC. 
Synopsis oF ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM 


Boy Builders is the prototype of a com- 
munity sponsored work-study program de- 
Signed to combat the increasing waves of 
Juvenile delinquency and unemployment re- 
Sulting from the school dropout problem. 
moe Builders of Bloomington, Inc., is an 

diana not-for-profit corporation chartered 
on September 17, 1962, by the secretary of 
a State of Indiana, for the directors of 

he corporation, The executive board of di- 
rectors and the advisory board of consultants 
eads like a Who's Who of Bloomington. 
arene Program calls for a special academic 

nd vocational opportunity for boys with 


Appendix 


educational deficiencies (socioeconomic 
problems, rather than physical handicaps or 
mental retardation) which have caused them 
to drop out of public school as quickly as 
possible, only to learn that the majority 
of acceptable employment opportunities are 
closed to them until they become 18 years 
of age. 

It is not organically related to either the 
public school system nor with Indiana Uni- 
versity, but was organized by a group of 
citizens concerned by the high rate of pub- 
lic school dropouts and the lack of an ade- 
quate vocational education program. 

The organization was not founded in con- 
flict with the public school program, nor to 
embarrass already harassed public school 
officials who are well aware of the problem. 
The purpose is to provide an experimental 
study of an unusual nature where public tax 
support was not available. 

Dr. Lawrence Read, superintendent of the 
Bloomington metropolitan school system, in 
a front-page article of the Bloomington 
Daily Herald-Telephone, dated March 9, 1963, 
said, “It is common knowledge that the prop- 
erty tax, which provides over two-thirds of 
our total educational revenue in Blooming- 
ton, has been exhausted in this community 
as a source of educational income. Until 
such a time as a new source of income is 
found for the support of education, it is 
encumbent upon school officials to live with- 
in their income and examine with care and 
objectivity the total school program to make 
certain that proper priorities have been es- 
tablished for spending.” 

Officials and teachers from the Blooming- 
ton metropolitan school system, the Monroe 
County school system, and Indiana Univer- 
sity are serving without pay on the advisory 
board of consultants. 

It was determined that a community 
sponsored work-study program, with the 
leadership and consultation of business, 
education, industry, labor, professions, and 
religion should attack this tragic waste of 
American youth and project a different type 
of academic and vocational program which 
might easily be adapted to other commu- 
nities facing similar problems to those of 
this community. 

The administrative and staff requirements 
and portions of the necessary tools and 
equipment have been assured by the local 
business and industrial complex and a 
grant of $30,000 from Lilly Endowment, Inc., 
of Indianapolis. Other foundations are also 
being invited to consider a grant-in-aid 
program. National business organizations 
and industrial firms are being contacted for 
financial assistance or equipment grants. 

Boy Builders is a projected 3-year program 
growing out of 5 years of studies and projects 
which have gone into the research for this 
new program. “A committee will determine 
and make recommendations as to whether 
the continuing program should be incorpo- 
rated into some phase of the tax-supported 
institutional structure of the community; 
or—if it should develop that additionai 
financial assistance is needed—shall apply 
for membership in the local United Fund 
agency and organizational structure; or 
whether it should remain as a privately sup- 
ported project of business and industry, 
labor, and education; or in What manner 
Boy Builders of Bloomington, Inc., should 
be perpetuated.” (Prospectus: Plan for the 
Future.) 

The immediate objective is to provide an 


inbetween program for the boy who is 
legally permitted to drop out of public 
school at the age of 16, but is limited in his 
vocational opportunities until he is 18 years 
of age because of insurance and compensa- 
tion regulations. 

It is also the purpose of the program to 
call attention to the need for additional 
technical training within the framework 
of the public school system and 
as having comparable inmportance to that 
of academic instruction. Emphasis will be 
placed on a preapprenticeship program un- 
der the direction of skilled craftsmen. 

The program has national significance in 
that it will provide data and information 
for many communities, through basic re- 
search, as to new methods for the prevention 
of delinquent behavior and the rehabilita- 
tion of alienated and agressive youth. 

It will also offer an opportunity for both 
undergraduate and graduate students at- 
tending Indiana University from all over the 
world to observe and participate in a pro- 
gram which provides a practical p 
for dealing with the problem of school 
dropouts. 

There are no restrictions placed on mem- 
bership in Boy Builders of Bloomington, Inc. 
Any boy 16 years of age or older is eligible 
for membership in the tion. Un- 
limited opportunities are available to boys 
regardless of origin, race, religion, creed, or 
degree of academic and vocational deficiency. 

The boys are involved in a comprehensive 
program beyond the normal concept of a 5- 
day week regular school program. Each boy 
will have an opportunity to indicate his in- 
dividual needs through a series of tests and 
evaluations to be administered by profes- 
sionally trained faculty and staff members of 
Indiana University. 

Each boy will have an individual tutor or 
counselor, using the wives of faculty mem- 
bers or retired teachers, to whom he will 
look for guidance and assistance. A broad 
course of diversified cooperative education 
leading to high school graduation is being 
projected through educational channels 
from the local to the State level. No boy 
will be forced to complete the required aca- 
demic work, but it will be available to any 
boy who desires to better himself by work- 
ing in a program of study designed to award 
him with a high school diploma. 

The vocational program will center around 
the house construction industry. Each boy 
will have an opportunity to work in all areas 
under the direction and instruction of 
skilled craftsmen and instructors. He will 
start with the preparation of the ground for 
footers and the foundations and continue 
through to the capping of the chimney and 
the landscaping of the grounds. 

The program is designed to offer a pre- 
apprenticeship program which may lead to 
acceptance as an apprentice in the trade of 
his choice when he becomes 18 years of age 
and can satisfy the entrance requirements 
for apprenticeship training. Boys whose 
manual dexterity or mental ability prohibit 
entrance into skilled apprenticeship pro- 
grams will be directed toward employment 
commensurate with their abilities. 

The boys will not be pald salaries, but will 
be taught the value of service as the houses 
will be built for, and with the help of, young 
married couples within the community who 
otherwise would not be financially able to 
build or purchase a house. It will embody 
a self-help plan, again under skilled crafts- 
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and shoes will be furnished. Foster homes 
will be provided where needed. Those who 
wish to engage in sports may be members of 
basketball, softball, bowling teams, etc. 
Clothes, equipment, fees, etc., will be paid 
by the organization. 

Each boy will receive regular medical, den- 
tal, and optical examinations and checkups. 
Several different kinds of insurance, includ- 
ing health and accident, are carried on each 
member of the organization. Saturday will 
be outside work day and assistance will be 
given to boys who wish to earn additional 
money. The hourly rate has been estab- 
lished at $1.25. The work must be within 
the framework of what the State regulations 
will permit. 


Development of the Susquehanna River 
Watershed Through Three-State Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
evening I had the distinct pleasure of 
introducing Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior John A. Carver, Jr., as the prin- 
cipal speaker at a dinner meeting of the 
Susquehanna River Basin Association at 
Havre de Grace, Md. As the original 
sponsor of the measure in the House for 
the proper development of the Susque- 
hanna Watershed through the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
I was particularly interested and im- 
pressed by the highly informative address 
which Secretary Carver gave on that oc- 
casion. The association’s members who 
were present were, I am sure, also im- 
pressed and encouraged by the Secre- 
tary’s remarks. At this point, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to quote the text of the 
5 "s address on Friday, May 15, 

Secretary Carver's address follows: 

REMARES oF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR JOHN A. CARVER, JR. 
Earlier today I spoke to a group in Wash- 


and the Columbia, But I 
must confess that it was not until Secretary 
Udall’s emergency change in plans called me 
to the pinch-hit role tonight that I had ever 


xpert on 


ways preceded by the vision, the idea, or the 
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matter is, as & general rule, every time we 
bet on the future of this country, we win.” 

President Johnson Is betting on the future 
of this country—the whole country, and the 
Susquehanna Basin. He is betting on a ren- 
aissance for Appalachia. The concepts in 
the Appalachian program have meaning for 
the work of your association, of which I'll 
speak a little later. 

Conservation of natural and human re- 
sources was called by President Kennedy the 
highest form of national thrift. The State 
which produced Gifford Pinchot, the ver- 
Itable father of the modern conservation 
movement, has a worthy successor in Mau- 
rice K. Goddard, Secretary of Forests and 
Waters. Maurice Goddard, Mayor Frank 
Slattery, of Wilkes Barre, and Joe Clark, a 
great U.S. Senator, are among the other 
conservationists who have put thelr time, 
talents, and energies in the wager on Amer- 
ica’s future, by their unremitting efforts for 
Appalachia and the Susquehanna Basin. 
Congressman FLoop has been called the 
father of the Susquehanna Basin survey, and 
his efforts started many years before he per- 
sunded the Public Work Committee to 
authorize the Corps of Engineers study. 

Harold Wilm of New York, and James Van 
Cherie in Havre de Grace, and Senator 
William James, of Harford County, ably rep- 
resent their States in this illustrious role. 

Let me begin by discussing the multi- 
State approach which your association sym- 
bolizes. Many of your leaders were also 
leaders in the long fight to get the Delaware 
Compact drafted, ratified, and Implemented, 
and it is entirely logical to hope to profit 
from that experience. 

From all I can understand, the Delaware 
Commission's performance is matching its 
promise—the prophecies of difficulties be- 
tween the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment are proving to be unfounded. 

The House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has scheduled hearings on one 
of its integral components, the Tocks Island 
National Recreation Area, for June 8th and 
9th. 

It seems to me that this particular form 
of interstate and Federal-State cooperation 
holds immense promise for the future. The 
rivers, the harbors, the drainage areas, and 
the economic forces pay little attention to 
State boundaries. But the States are here 
to stay, and article I, section 10, clause 3 of 
the Constitution, which requires the consent 
of Congress for compacts between States, 
certainly also contemplates that such com- 
pacts will be made. 

Congressman FLoop, who sits on the power- 
ful Appropriations Committee, has performed 
a most useful service with his bill H. J. Res. 
296. Such bills do not get action in one Con- 
gress, and as I've said, sometimes a genera- 
tion elapses. But a bill pending in Congress 
is an anchor for discussion, a starting point 
for identifying differences and beginning the 
process of ironing them out, a basis for ef- 
fective study and research. 

A different approach to river basin or- 

tion—which would provide joint Fed- 
eral-State planning in major river basins 
throughout the country—is also con- 
sidered by the Congress as S. 1111, already 
passed by the Senate. This proposed Water 
Resources 3 Act, supported by many 
States and by the administration, would 
meet in part the needs envisaged for the 
Susquehanna by the proposed compact. 

The really exciting development, the one 
which holds greatest promise for resolving 
many of the knotty problems of the Susque- 
hanna, is President Johnson’s and under Sec- 
retary Roosevelt’s imaginative plan for the 


ing Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

What this can mean to the attainment of 
your objectives, has, I'm sure, occurred to 
all of you. 
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The approach of the Presidential Commis- 
sion to Appalachian problems with reference 
to the traditional cost-benefit tests for ad- 
ditional investment has particular relevance 
to the Susquehanna Basin's development. 
Much of our orthodox project planning is 
built around meeting the needs of a grow- 
ing population, growing spending power, 
growing leisure. In Appalachia generally, 
and in parts of the Susquehanna Basin, the 
projections will be negative in some in- 
stances, unless something is done to reverse 
the present course. 

It is the genius of the plan that the 
Federal Government, under President John- 
son's personal leadership, is willing to spend 
money to reverse the downward trend, The 
infusion of capital for this effort must follow 
a philosophy clearly delineated by the Ap- 
palachian Commission: 

“The quantity of such investment is es- 
sential. But its character is even more im- 
portant. It must be directed to the stimu- 
lation of growth, and not to the problems 
which result from growth as Is the case with 
most of our present public investment. 

“Roads haye been constructed in the 
region, as in the Nation, largely to ease the 
congestion caused by existing traffic. New 
schools have been erected to provide for the 
overfiow from existing classrooms. Sewer and 
water lines have been financed to service 
the raw acres of new subdivisions. Most 
dams in the East have been placed to protect 
the present owners of private and commercial 
property. 

“The Commission proposes an investment 
program founded on a reverse concept—an 
investment from the other side of the coin. 
We submit a highway program to create 
traffic—not a traffic count to create highways. 
We suggest a water control effort to attract 
new investments in property—not a program 
solely to protect present investments. 

“In many underdeveloped countries the 
conclusion was reached that investments in 
basic public facilities would have to be under- 
taken before economic development could 
occur. That part of our international de- 
velopment program which fosters capital in- 
vestment should be incorporated into Fed- 
eral programs that affect the regional de- 
velopment program for Appalachia.” 

This approach opens doors; it unlocks our 

from the traditional and orthodox 
patterns which have led to so much frustra- 
tion in attempting to justify programs we 
instinctively know to be right. 

A similar freshness marks the very inter- 
esting Research Report of the Battelle Insti- 
tute on using computer-based techniques to 
estimate the economic impact of systems of 
works in the basin. I've examined this re- 
port and have found the idea stimulating. I 
don't know whether the traditional measures 
of computing cost-benefit ratios would be 
denominated as static“ by the authors, but 
it does seem to me that the “dynamic” 
methods they advocate, which utilize a feed- 
back into the system of the results which 
follow from varying investment assumptions, 
tend to support the basic idea of the Ap- 
palachian Commission's ideas on investment 
programs. Both suggest a water control ef- 
fort to attract new investments in property, 
not just to protect present investments. 

To amplify on the Appalachian Commis- 
slon's report to see its relevance to the 
Susquehanna Basin, we can note that it pro- 
poses & many-sided attack on the problems 
of Appalachia. One of its four principal 
categories will involve steps to develop, con- 
serve, and protect the region's water re- 
sources—a subject of prime interest to your 
organization. 

Appalachia has plenty of water. Whereas 
Western water development centers on col- 
lecting, saving, and carefully distributing a 
scarce commodity, Appalachian water de- 
velopment centers on control of water 
volume and quality. 
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The President’s Appalachian Regional 
Commission has recommended an additional 
$35,800,000 to accelerate flood control and 
Water development work by the Corps of 
Engineers. Protection of industrial, com- 
Mercial, and domestic developments in the 
flood plains of the area, creation of new 
Opportunities for outdoor recreation, fur- 
nishing of peaking capacity for electric power 
systems, and adequate supplies of domestic 
and industrial water are among the multiple 
Purposes to be served. 

Pollution from domestic sewage, industrial 
Wastes, acid and alkaline drainage from both 
Surface and underground mines, and silt 
from surface mines, have challenged regional 
and local planners for years. 

Acid mine drainage particularly is an in- 
hibiting factor for the diversification of the 
Upper basin, as changing industrial tech- 
ology has closed plants employing thousands 
Of people. Pennsylvania, the basin State 
Most affected, has had pollution control acts 
Since 1905. In 1937 and 1945 its sanitary 
Water board was given authority over indus- 
trial wastes and acid mine drainage control. 
On the latter problem, it has long had an 
Active program, and has shared the knowl- 
edge gained widely. 

But the development of economical and 
Practical means of reducing the formation 
and discharge of acids and alkalis from strip, 
augar, and underground mines remains one 
Of the major unsolved problems, perhaps the 
Major unsolyed resource problem in America 
today. Here, in the Susquehanna Basin, let 
us try to find an answer to it. 

Only 8 weeks ago, following President 
Johnson’s meeting with the Appalachian 
Governors at Huntington, W. Va., 
President was asked for immediate public 
Works effort to control the undesirable effects 
Of coal mining. The President agreed to add 
$10 million to the Appalachia program for 
the express purposes of controlling under- 
round mine fires, surface fires in mine refuse 

Surface subsidence, and stream pollu- 
tion by acid and alkaline mine water drain- 
age 


Secretary Udall last week discussed the 
Problem with the Special Committee of the 
Public Works Committee of the House of 

Presentatives, referring to the role of the 

au of Mines, the Public Health Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Forest 
, and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 

and Wildlife, 

The latter bureau, for example, has au- 
thority to make grants to State fish and 
Fame commissions to restore fish and wild- 
life habitat. Such grants can be used to 
abate stream pollution which destroys fish 
life and to restore strip-mined areas to pro- 
Vide wildlife habitat, 

The Susquehanna Basin sustains many 
Rew opportunities for outdoor recreation. 
The region is highly scenic, but this asset 

locked up by lack of access. This 
isolation will be overcome by the new roads 
recommended in the proposed development 
highway system, including those for central 
Pennsylvania, and by local access roads to 
Serve specific recreation areas. 

The acceleration of water resource develop- 
ment by creation of multiple-purpose reser- 
voirs, such as Raystown, Blanchard, Cow- 
anesque, 
opportuni 


age 
large areas of the region will also set the 
Ae ieee of game habitat and 
greatly prove the hun and fishing 
Opportunities. eat 
ome- and job-producing recreation 
complexes and on-farm recreation enterprises 
Jour be augmented by basic conservation ob- 
ectives of the outdoor recreation agencies 
ia he States, such as the program proposed 
ide vania’s imaginative Project 70, 
Ntification and establishment of addi- 
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tional national recreation areas, parkways. 
recreation ways, and scenic roads, and long- 
term loan financing for the development and 
management of private outdoor recreation 
enterprises, Congressional enactment of the 
land and water conservation fund would 
enable the Interior Department through our 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation to render 
major assistance to States and local govern- 
ments in planning, acquisition and develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation areas, including 
those in Appalachia. 

To summarize, things are beginning to 
move. The Delaware breakthrough presages 
a far easier time for the aspirations of the 
leaders of the movement to do something 
similar for the Susquehanna. The region of 
which the basin is a part, Appalachia, is 
being recognized for what it is—a region 
apart, geographically, and statistically. Its 
needs are being recognized, not in terms of 
welfare but in terms of an investment phi- 
losophy to permit it to reap the benefits of 
its natural endowments of minerals, for- 
ests, recreation opportunities, croplands, and 
skills. It is recognized that prosperity in 
the urban centers cannot reach desired levels 
unless the hinterlands also prosper. 

This investment philosophy is typified by 
a key sentence: “We suggest a water control 
effort to attract new investments in prop- 
erty—not a program solely to protect present 
investments.“ 

President Johnson has infused a spirit of 
“can-do” throughout the land. This is the 
spirit which has marked your own efforts. 
I wish you continued success in your public- 
spirited and effective cooperation for the de- 
velopment of this great region by sustained 
local, State, and regional pressure. 


The Civil Rights Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very much impressed by an 
outstanding column by the distinguished 
news columnist, Mr. Lyle C. Wilson. This 
column is entitled “Rights Storm Warn- 
ings,” and was printed in the May 14, 
1964, edition of the Washington Daily 
News. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this column be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ricuts Storm WARNINGS 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

Realistic contemplation of the civil rights 
problem now lowering over the Nation turns 
up a fact that should alarm all concerned, 
white and black, North and South. 

That fact is that the problem of civil 
rights does not respond readily, if at all, to 
legislative solutions. For example, in New 
York City, the capital city of civil rights, 
there have been threats and achievements 
of shocking civil disorder. In his "editor's 
notebook” published in the Knight news- 
papers, John S. Knight well stated the sit- 
uation, like this: 

“The irony of such rabblerousing (by civil 
rights leaders) is that New York has done 
more to protect Negro job rights, assure open 
housing, provide equal accommodations and 
use buses to transport children from 
gated neighborhoods than any other city in 
the country.” 
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New York has plenty of law. Moreover, 
the elected public officials of New York City 
and State are dedicated civil rights poli- 
ticlans, some of them because they need 
the Negro bloc vote. Both State and city 
have civil rights laws. These are adminis- 
tered by sympathetic public servants. Un- 
til the problem of civil rights plopped into 
the job market or the house next door, It was 
assumed that a great majority of New York- 
ers aggressively believed in all-out civil 
rights laws and their enforcement. 

in this friendly legislative and administra- 
tive environment, New York Negroes still 
feel themselyes to be so deprived and put 
upon that they must undertake all sorts of 
angry means of self defense. And this is 
what makes for more alarm. 

If self-imposed State and municipal civil 
rights legislation supported by a majority of 
whites will not do the job in the friendly 
New York environment, what chance is there 
that Federal legislation will be able to ac- 
complish more in a resentful, unfriendly 
South? 

The bleak answer is, not much. 

And if Federal legislation falls far short 
in the South of achieving its objectives, 
what then? Then, of course, will come the 
overwhelming political pressure of northern 
whites and Negroes for the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce in the South a Federal law. 

The South will be ridiculed and con- 
demned and, perhaps, its cities invaded and 
occupied by Federal troops or marshals. 
And all of this will be applauded by north- 
erners whose own States and cities enact but 
scamp the enforcement of civil rights legis- 
lation. A chilling prospect, There is a chill 
for the North, too. 

On April 27 the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People com- 
plained that State fair-employment-practices 
laws had failed to bring about any basic 
change in the status of Negro labor in 
Northern States. NACCP spokesman was 
Herbert Hill, labor secretary of the associa- 


tion. He said State fair employment com- 


missions had been timid, reluctant to act. 
He warned that these attitudes must change, 
and fast. 

“This is now especially important,” Mr. 
Hill added, “as it becomes clearer each pass- 
ing day that the next great crisis in Ameri- 
can race relations will be in the North.” 

That is fair warning to those naive citi- 
zens and politicking statesmen who assert 
that enactment of the pending civil rights 
— will bring racial peace to the United 

tates. 


Hon. Oren Harris Commended for His 
Work as Chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it has come to my attention 
that the board of directors of the Trans- 
portation Association of America has 
passed a resolution commending our dis- 
tinguished colleague and friend, the 
Honorable Oren Harris, of Arkansas, for 
his work as chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
In order that this resolution may come 
to the attention of all Members of the 
Congress, I herewith place it in the 
RECORD: 
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Whereas it became evident 7 years ago 
that an urgent need existed to reexamine 
the administration of the provisions of law 
guiding six of the Federal Government's 
principal regulatory agencies (Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, and Federal Communications 
Commission); and 

Whereas a Special Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Oversight of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee was estab- 
lished on April 9, 1957, ee cata pro- 
posed by Committee Chairman Oren HARRIS 
and stanchly supported by the then Speak- 
er Rayburn and the then Majority Leader 
McCormack; and 

Whereas Chairman Harr held hearings 
over the next several years of this Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight on 
suggested improvements in the administra- 
tive process and on several bills designed 
for this purpose; and 

Whereas Chairman Harris advised the 
Chairmen of the six regulatory agencies listed 
above that the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee would consider it the 
responsibility of each such agency to carry 
out the recommendation of the Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States that 
“each agency promulgate a code of behavior 
governing ex parte contacts between persons 
outside and persons inside the agency 
2 . ps and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Civil Aeronautics Board, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Federal Power Commission, and 
Federal Communications Commission have 
all taken constructive steps toward protect- 
ing the administrative process from improper 
influences; and; 

Whereas all of the six regulatory agencies, 


delegating responsibility for preparation of 
agency opinions to individual agency mem- 
bers; and 

Whereas the Transportation Association of 
America has, since January 1960, had in 
effect policy positions in support of (1) legis- 
lation to establish standards of conduct for 
agency hearing proceedings, and (2) agency 
action prescribing individual member re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of agency 
opinions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the tion Association of America 
express to the Honorable Oren Hanns. chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, its sincere commen- 
dation for persistent and productive efforts 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Chairman Haerrıs, the members of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


The So-Called Civil Rights Bill and the 
Antiprayer Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with editorials 
from the Suncoast News of St. Peters- 

\ 
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burg, Fla., on the subject of the so-called 
civil rights bill now pending in the Sen- 
ate and the proposals now being con- 
sidered by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee for overturning the recent antiprayer 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
of these excellent editorials be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 
From the Suncoast (Fla.) News, Apr. 30 to 

May 6, 1964] 
WHY SHOULD ANYONE SUPPORT AN UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL Civ, RIcHTS Act? 


We have long contended that the Civil 
Rights Act is both un-American and uncon- 
stitutional. 

It is un-American because it will com- 
pletely destroy all of the theories of gov- 
ernment that made America great. It will 
destroy the powers of the States in local po- 
lice matters. It will give vast powers to 
the Attorney General, a nonelective Federal 
Official. As passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives it will abolish trial by jury. 

As an outcome of the Civil War, slavery 
and peonage were abolished. It is now un- 
lawful for any employer to force anyone to 
work for him against the will of the em- 
ployee. 

The Civil Rights Act restores slavery and 
peonage in reverse. 

If it is passed, the Federal Government, 
through the Attorney General and the Fed- 
eral courts, can force an employer to hire and 
maintain on his payroll men and women he 
does not want to employ. 

This is just another form of peonage, ex- 
cept this time the worker brings about the 
forced labor. 

It was decided a hundred years ago that 
peonage in America should be done away 
with. 

Yet there are those who claim that the 
senior Senator from Florida should not be 
returned to office because he is fighting a 
vicious bill in Congress that will bring serf- 
dom and peonage to American employers; 
and that his position is a hundred years be- 
hind the times. 

We do not believe in giving the Federal 
Government authority through the police 
power, to force any American businessman to 
do what he does not want to do so long as his 
business is honorable, fair, and lawful. 

Remember, it was force action that 
brought about the American Revolution and 
caused us to cut our ties with England. 

Can it be true that we have grown so soft 
in recent years that we can look upon a force 
bill with favor? 

Then too the Civil Rights Act is clearly 
unconstitutional, A bili very much like the 
present one was declared unconstitutional 
by a far greater and more able Supreme Court 
in 1883. 

It must be remembered always that the 
Federal Government is a government of 
granted powers. It does not have all power. 
Before it was created, the States had all 
power and all jurisdiction. They organized 
a Federal Government and granted unto it 
certain enumerated powers. All other powers 
were reserved to the States. 

Before any bill that passes Congress can 
be declared constitutional, the power to pass 
such a bill must be found in the Constitu- 
tion.. If it is not there, then the bill is null 
and void. And so a great Supreme Court 
held in 1883 that a civil rights bill was en- 
tirely beyond the power of Congress to enact; 
and that such bill was null and void, 

It must be pointed out that there have 
been no amendments to the Constitution 
since 1883 giving Congress additional power 
to enact a civil rights act. Hence it is as 
clearly unconstitutional today as it was in 
1883; and should be voted down by every 
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Member of Congress who took an oath to pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution. 

We protest the Times’ unmitigated gall in 
setting themselves up as a judge of candi- 
date qualifications. This is an Insult to the 
public intelligence for the great majority are 
capable of making up their own mind. A 
newspaper publisher who determines to 
choose candidates and dictate the public 
vote is a threat to the security and welfare 
of the community. 

Past performances of the Times on election 
Matters has discouraged many good candi- 
dates from running for office. The detri- 
mental effect of the Times’ ill-advised and 
improper antics at election time must come 
to an end. 


From the Suncoast (Fla.) News, 
May 14, 1963] 
PRAYERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Congress is now considering an amend- 
ment to the Constitution allowing prayers 
in our public schools, 

Several Congressmen, of the liberal type, 
have cried out that this action is being 
taken in order to criticize the Warren Court. 

This, of course, is nonsense. In order to 
criticize the Warren Court all of the news 
media that believe in constitutional law 
should point out that the Warren Court 
never had the slightest authority in the 
first place to hold that prayer in the public 
schools violated the first amendment. 

Members of Congress should stand up on 
the floor of the House and U.S. Senators 
should take their positions on the floor of 
the Senate and denounce the Warren Court 
for the unlawful seizure of power that took 
place when the Court assumed authority to 
prohibit prayer in the public schools of the 
several States. 

On July 4, 1963, the Suncoast News took 
the Court to task for the usurpation of power 
in this decision. 

Since the matter of prayer in the public 
schools is very much in the public mind, we 
will again touch upon some of the highlights 
of the Constitution and the proper rules of 
constitutional construction that will demon- 
strate to any student of constitutional law 
that the Court had no power whatever to 
give any consideration to the case. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
reads as follows: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

Note carefully the language. You are 
bound to observe that the first amendment 
does not say “the legislatures of the several 
States shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

Yet that is the language that the Warren 
Court put into the Constitution of the 
United States. 

We contend that the Court has no au- 
thority whatever to add verbiage to the 
Constitution which does not exist. 

Let us review a little constitutional history. 
During the debates in the Thirteen Original 
States as to whether the several States should 
adopt the Constitution as proposed by the 
Constitutional Convention, it was pointed 
out time and time again that the proposed 
Constitution did not place enough limita- 
tions on the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to guarantee to the States and to the 
people all of the liberties and freedoms that 
Englishmen had fought to achieve down 
through the centuries. 

Hence a great demand arose to have cer- 
tain amendments adopted immediately after 
the Constitution became effective to curb 
and restrict the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that it could not seize powers it 
was not intended to have, or to exert au- 
thority that would cause the people to lose 
any existing liberties. 

The first 10 amendments were submitted 
to the States by a joint resolution of Con- 
gress, adopted September 26, 1789. 
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Everyone understood, except the Warren 
Court, that these amendments were intended 
to restrict Federal power. 

Everyone understood, except the Warren 
Court, that these amendments were never 
intended to impose any restriction of any 
kind upon the legislatures of the various 
States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the very early case of Permoli v. First 
Municapility, 3 How. 609, held “the Consti- 
tution makes no provision for protecting the 
Citizens of the respective States in their 
Teligious liberties; that is left to the State 
Constitutions and laws. Nor is there any 
inhibition imposed by the Constitution of 
the United States in this respect on the 
States.“ 

The 14th amendment was declared rati- 
oe by the Secretary of State on July 28, 

868. 

Some of the liberals contended that this 
amendment embraced all of the first 10 
amendments and made them restrictive on 
the powers of the States. 

argument was killed completely by 
the Supreme Court in the year 1900 in the 
Case of Maxwell v. Dow, 176 U.S. 581, which 
held that notwithstanding the 14th amend- 
Ment the first 10 amendments were restric- 

m on the Federal Government and on 
the Federal Government alone, and that the 
lith amendment did not in any sense change 

legal effect so as to make them restric- 
tions on the legislatures of the several States. 

Here was a case squarely in point con- 
Struing the Constitution the way it should 

construed. 

16 CJS. page 114 announces this rule of 
law: “where a written Constitution has been 
Judicially construed, such construction, ac- 
cepted and acquiesed in for many years, is as 
much a part of the instrument as if it had 

Written into it at its origin.” 

The 1900 decision of the Court had been 

Accepted for 62 years. The only way to 
ge it was by an amendment to the Con- 
— adopted by three-fourths of the 


Yet the Warren Court ignored the clear 

of the first amendment, ignored 

fhe former decisions of the Court construing 

t, and Proceeded to amend the Constitution 

prayers in the schools of the States 
Unlawful. 

And in utter disregard of the language of 
first amendment and prior decisions of 
Court, it held that first amendment pro- 

hibited the legislatures of the several States 
trom making a law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion. 

If the Warren Court is not checked it will 

y the very essence of the Constitution. 


Faith and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


oe BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
versy over whether or not voluntary 
Prayers and Bible reading should be per- 
th ted in the public schools continues in 
Halls of Congress and in the commu- 
nities all across our land. 
the”: Luther Joe Thompson, pastor of 
First Baptist Church, in Chatta- 
mee Tenn., delivered an eloquent and 
bellen sermon on June 30, 1963, which I 
e deserves serious attention by 
D of this House as they weigh the 
ros and cons of voluntary expression of 
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faith in the schools. I ask unanimous 
consent that the sermon be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, and com- 
mend it to your attention: 

FAITH AND FREEDOM 


On Thursday of this week we shall cele- 
brate our national independence. This 
morning it seems appropriate to begin this 
sermon with the following: 

“I am your land. 

“I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence is my birth certifi- 
cate. The bloodlines of the world run in my 
veins because I offered freedom to the op- 
pressed. Iam many things and many people. 
I am your land. 

“I am 180 million living souls—and the 
ghost of millions who have lived and died 
for me. 

“I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I 
stood at Lexington and fired the shot heard 
around the world. I am Washington and 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry. I am John 
Paul Jones, the Green Mountain Boys, and 
Davy Crockett. I am Lee and Grant, and 
Abe Lincoln. 

“I remember the Alamo, the Maine, and 
Pearl Harbor. When freedom called. I an- 
swered and stayed until it was over, over 
there. I left my dead in Flanders Fields, on 
the rock of Corregidor, and on the bleak 
slopes of Korea. 

“T am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat 
fields of Kansas, the coal fields of the Vir- 
ginias and Pennsylvania, the magnolias and 
Spanish-moss of the Deep South, the prairies 
of the West, the Golden Gate and the Grand 
Canyon. Iam Independence Hall, the Moni- 
tor and the Merrimac. 

“I am big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific 3 million square miles throbbing 
with life and industry. I am cities and vil- 
lages, forests and fields, mountains and des- 
erts. I am schools and churches, athletic 
arenas, and halls of government. I am the 
strong and the weak, the rich and the poor, 
the responsible and the irresponsible. I am 
your land. 

“I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster. I 
am Thomas A. Edison, Albert Einstein and 
Billy Graham. I am Horace Greeley, Will 
Rogers, and the Wright brothers. I am 
George Washington Carver, Daniel Webster, 
and Jonas Salk, I am Longfellow, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Walt Whitman, and Thomas 
Paine. 

“Yes, I am your land, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to justice, equality, and op- 
portunity for all men everywhere. My life 
depends upon your loyalty, your courage, 
your faith, your character. And you will de- 
termine my future. 

“Tam your land.“ 

It speaks of a heritage that is rich and 
full. It inspires us and challenges us and 
makes us humbly grateful for the land of 
our birth and choice. Yet, it also frightens 
us because it reminds us of the risks of free- 
dom, the disciplines involved in liberty. 

We live in a day when patriotism ds no 
longer a popular virtue and when men are 
more concerned with rights than with re- 
sponsibilities, In an era of educational ad- 
vance and scientific achievement we find our- 
selves confronted, on the one hand, with an 
ever-mounting rate of violence and crime 
and, on the other hand, with widespread 
public apathy and unconcern. Guizot once 
asked James Russell Lowell, “How long do 
you think the American Republic will en- 
dure?" And Lowell replied, “So long as the 
ideas of its Founding Fathers continue to 
be dominant.” One is reminded of the in- 
scription on the New Hampshire tombstone 
which reads: “My son, that which your 
father hath bequeathed to you, you must 
earn if you would keep.” 

What is the Christian's responsibility to 
the state? It is not a simple question to 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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answer. The Herodians and Pharisees came 
one day asking Jesus about the propriety 
of paying tribute to Caesar. A more incrim- 
inating question could not have been asked. 
Palestine was an occupied country. The 
tribute was a device of exploitation and 
therefore the symbol of imperialism. To ap- 
prove paying the tribute would infuriate the 
Jews and to disapprove of it would bring 
down the wrath of Rome. The reply of 
Jesus was skillful and adroit. He asked to 
be shown a specific coin, a denarius. This 
was a silver coin minted outside of Palestine. 
The time was the reign of Tiberius. The 
denarius bore a bust of the Emperor crowned 
with laurel as the sign of his future divinity 
with the inscription, “Augustus son of the 
divine Augustus.” The Emperor was thus 
celebrated as the head of the pagan religion 
and as the divine son of divine parents. 
While the Jews hated the thought, they 
seemed to have no scruples about using the 
coin. Then He asked whose inscription was 
upon the coin, and His questioners answered 
simply, “Caesar's.” His reply might be para- 
phrased, “If then you trifie with your scruples 
and carry tainted coins, give back to Caesar 
what he has given to you, but remember your 
prime allegiance is to God.“: No wonder 
Mark writes, “and they were amazed at Him.” 
Indeed ours is a dual responsibility: “Render 
therefore unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's and unto God the things that are 
God's.” 

However, the Apostle Paul is more explicit 
than the Gospels with regard to the role and 
authority of the state, He writes of this in 
the first six verses of the 13th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. Historically the 
sage has received three interpretations: First, 
that the coercive power of the state was 
ordained of God because of sin and should 
be administered by sinners. The saints 
should submit to all commands not contrary 
to conscience but should not collaborate. 
This is the ancient doctrine of withdrawal 
from the world. It was the teaching of the 
Anabaptists in the age of the Reformation. 
Second, that the state was indeed ordained 
because of sin; but Christians, though they 
would not need the state for themselves, 
should nevertheless assume political respon- 
sibilities, because otherwise it would collapse 
without their help. This was the view of 
Martin Luther. Third, that the state was 
ordained not only because of sin but also to 
foster righteousness and faith* Such was 
the view of John Calvin and our Puritan 
forefathers. It was this view which led to 
the establishment of state religions and the 
compelling of faith by the civil magistrate's 
sword, Its implementation led to religious 
persecution and the protest of men like Roger 
Williams in Rhode Island, and Jefferson and 
Madison and the Baptists in Virginia. And 
It was this religious devistveness and per- 
secution which led to the adoption of the 
first amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 


What does this amendment mean? It 
reads in part: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, nor 
prohibit the free exercise thereof.” When 
the Constitution was adopted, eight of the 
Colonies had established state churches, sup- 
ported by taxation and guilty of religious 
discrimination in varying degrees. It was 
toward this devisive and arbitrary political 
arrangement that the amendment was di- 
rected. To the Founding Fathers it meant 
essentially two things: First, that the U.S. 
Government would never place its seal of ap- 
proval on any church. Second, that in its 
relationships with religious organizations 
and groups, the Government would be im- 
partial and nondiscriminatory. The first 
amendment was never intended as a means 
of removing religion from our national life 
or separating religion and politics. The 
Founding Fathers were convinced that a re- 
public could not exist for long apart from 
moral principles and spiritual values. Prao- 
tically all of our national historical docu- 
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ments, such as the Mayflower Compact and 
the Declaration of Independence, take the 
existence of God for granted. As someone, 
commenting on our modern secular assump- 
tions, has said. “A secular nation is not what 
we were at the beginning. Then we said it 
was God who gave us liberty, God who 
brought forth the Nation, God who hath 
preserved us a nation. * * * We are a 
theistic people.“ It is almost impossible 
not to conclude that the reasons for the re- 
strictions expressed in the first amendment 
were to provide the basis for the fullest pos- 
sible religious expression with the largest 
measure of individual freedom. 

On June 17, 1963, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that required Bible reading and the 
recitation of the Lord's Prayer in public 
schools is a violation of the first amend- 
ment of the U.S. Constitution. Grave na- 
tional concern has been expressed about this 
ruling. Three comments seem appropriate: 

(1) It reverses a practice which has existed 
from the beginning of our Republic. Some- 
times we forget that until 1830 our publicly 
supported schools were almost exclusively 
run by clergymen with a heavy dose of rell- 
gion and that Horace Mann prescribed Bible 

as necessary to a rounded education. 
It is difficult to see how the authors of the 
first amendment would have seen any con- 
filct between religious devotions under pub- 
lic auspices and the first amendment. Are 
we saying our Founding Fathers were wrong? 

(2) Don't majorities have rights as well 
as minorities? Is the nonreligious minority 
seeking rather to limit the majority's reli- 
gious freedom than to protect their own? 
As someone has said, “Rarely have so few 

the way of so many.” Back in 
1860, Dr. A. A. Hope of Rutgers University 
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“It is capable of exact demonstration that 
if every party in the state had the right of 
excluding from public grounds whatever he 
did not believe to be true, then he that be- 
leves most must give way to him that be- 
leves least and he that believes least must 
give way to him that believes absolutely 
nothing.” 

Has the nonbelleving minority been given 
the right to restrict the believing majority? 
The first amendment also says concerning 
religion “or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.“ The Constitution in the first 
amendment guarantees the free right to be 
just as much as it protects from a 
prescribed religion. Perhaps the time has 
arrived for the Court to rule in this area 
also. 


(3) The Supreme Court has rightly been 
concerned about required prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools as a violation 
of the first amendment to the National Con- 
stitution. There is a vast difference between 
required and voluntary. Would Protestants 
be willing to send their children to public 
schools where the recitation of the rosary 
and the Jewish shema were compulsory? It 
is not the responsibility of the Government 
to teach religious commitment nor to in- 
doctrinate in the faith. Nor is it the func- 
tion of the state to support sectarian en- 
deavors with tax funds. These are respon- 
sibilities of the home and the church. 

There are however certain questions that 
we must ponder long and hard: (1) Is the 
country turning its back on its religious 
past? (2) Is it inevitable that public edu- 
cation must be completely secularized in 
America? (3) Can democracy remain neu- 
tral to all religion and survive? (4) How can 
morality, even if it is proper state business, 
have other than a religious source? (5) In 
this day of statism and family fragmenta- 
tion, how can we implement the teachings of 
religion in the home and in the church? 

It has been frequently observed that we 
are a religious people whose institutions pre- 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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suppose a Supreme Being. That remarkable 
Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville, in 1831 in 
his book, “Democracy in America,” points out 
that “Religion in America takes no direct 
part in the government of society, but never- 
theless it must be regarded as the foremost of 
political institutions of that country.“ And 
he adds further, “Despotism may govern 
without faith, but liberty cannot.” Lord 
Bryce wrote in the American Commonwealth 
80 years ago: 

“One is startled by the thought of what 
might befall this huge yet delicate fabric 
of laws and commerce and social institutions 
were the foundations it has rested on to 
crumble away * [t is an old saying 
that monarchies live by honor and republics 
by virtue. The more democratic republics 
become, the more the masses grow conscious 
of their own power, and the more do they 
need to live, not only by patriotism, but by 
reverence and self-control, and the more 
essential to their well-being are those sources 
whence reverence and self-control flow.“ * 

And as James Reston said last week, “The 
ideals of personal duty and conduct still 
reach back to religious beginnings,” which is 
why “free government has prospered best 
among religious peoples.“ 7 

If freedom is to be sustained, certain prin- 
ciples must be borne in mind. We must 
encourage and nurture private initiative and 
individual responsibility. It is the lifeblood 
of a democracy. The idea is abroad that 
security, achievement, and the good life—all 
can be appropriated in Congress and dis- 
pensed from Washington. It's all a matter 
of government planning. At least that’s the 
way the argument runs, When I think 
of government planning, I always think of 
the story of the installation of the first 
telephone in the White House. It came dur- 
ing the administration of President Grant. 
He was intrigued by it and after being con- 
vinced that it really worked, he said, “Yes, 
it is remarkable; but who in the world would 
ever want to use one of them?“ Now Grant 
was in many ways a remarkable man but 
think what might have happened to the 
communications industry in this country if 
it had been relegated to a government plan- 
ning committee appointed by him? Some- 
times we underestimate the genius and faith 
of free men. 

We must find ways of keeping government 
a servant and not a master of men. The 
solution to America’s problems is not in 
terms of big government, nor big labor, nor 
big business, but in big men, submissive to 
the will of God. In a democracy, government 
exists to do for men what they cannot do 
for themselves and, while it can be a benef- 
icent servant, it can be a devastating master. 

We must encourage men of character to 
seek political office. We must stop thinking 
of politics as a dirty word, It is a part of the 
machinery of democracy. If it is dirty it is 
our business to clean it up, remembering 
that good government cannot exist without 
good men. For a businessman to say he is 
not interested in politics is like a drowning 
man saying he is not interested in water. 
Our obligation to Caesar is part of our ob- 
ligation to God and the Christian must de- 
vise ways to bring his faith to bear in the 
political realm. We must remember it is 
responsible men of character who make free- 
dom possible. Too often the aspect of in- 
dividuality and responsibility in the idea of 
freedom has been allowed to erode away. 

Finally, true freedom cannot live apart 
from a valid faith in.God. In the rotunda 
of the Jefferson Memorial in Washington you 
will find these words: 

“God who gave us life gave us liberty. 
Can the liberties of a nation be secure when 
we have removed the conviction that these 
liberties are the gift of God?” This has been 
called “Jefferson's most searching question.” 
It has been appropriately said, “Civilizations 
fail not from conquest but from evaporation 
of belief within.” Faith and freedom are 
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Without the former the latter 
will May I close this sermon with 
my texts? “Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion; but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
(Proverbs 14:34.) “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord.” (Psalm 33:12.) 

Remember, your choice this day helps to 
make it so. 


inseparable. 


‘Adapted from Norfolk & Western Rail- 
Way advertisement, Newsweek, permission 
granted. 

?Bainton, Roland H., Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace, Abingdon, Nashville, 
o. 1960, p, 58. 

3 Ibid, p. 59. Iam indebted to Dr. Roland 
m Bainton for his remarkably clear analysis 

ere. 

Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, Washington Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
wey quoted in Christianity Today, July 

* Tocqueville, Alexis de, Democracy in 
America, D. Appleton & Co., 1904, p. 329. 

* Quoted in James Reston, New York Times 
News Service column in the Chattanooga 
Times, June 19, 1963. 

T Ibid. 


Importance of Extended Debate in the 
U.S. Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Dallas Morning News, of Dallas, Tex., 
carried in its April 25, 1964, edition a 
very eloquent editorial column pointing 
up the importance of extended debate in 
the U.S. Senate. This column was writ- 
ten by Mr. Ken Thompson, an editorial 
staff writer for the Dallas Morning News, 
and is entitled “Senate Filibusters De- 
fended.” 

I take pleasure in calling this column 
to the attention of Senators, especially 
during this time when the Senate is en- 
gaged in educational debate over the 
pending so-called civil rights bill. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE Fruisvsrers DEFENDED 
(By Ken Thompson) 

After several weeks in the Senate, the civil 
rights bill has stirred up a number of auxil- 
lary issues of increasing importance—not the 
least of which is that concerning the merits 
of prolonged debate or filibuster (the choice 
of terms depends on which side of the ques- 
tion you're on). The longer the Senate de- 
bates civil rights, it seems, the more discus- 
sion outside the Senate tends to center on 
this auxiliary or tactical issue, rather than 
the merits of the bill itself. 

Yet, many of those who talk about fili- 
busters know very little about them. Re- 
cently Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
a legislator, lawyer,-and parliamentarian with 
few peers, wrote an article for the New York 
Times magazine which sheds considerable 
light on the historical, philosophical, and 
constitutional background of the filibuster. 

Since 1841, RusseLL notes, there have been 
53 filibusters in the Senate. The first con- 
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cerned a rather prosatc issue, a bill to remove 
Senate printers. 

In 1863, an unsuccessful filibuster was 
Waged against a bill involving President 
Lincoln's wartime suspension of the writ 
ot habeas corpus. 

Two celebrated filibusters were the 28-day 

ttle by Senator Robert La Follette against 
an Emergency Currency Act in 1908 and an- 
other which blocked President Wlison’s 
armed ship bill in 1917. 

More recently, Senate liberals have used 
the filibuster to oppose President Eisenhow- 
er's tidelands oil bill in 1953 and to oppose 
the communications satellite bill in 1962. 

RussELL cites this history to demonstrate 
that the filibuster is not the exclusive weap- 
on of any philosophy, party, or section of 

country. It has been used to support 

Minorities of all kinds, and has been em- 

Ployed by some of the greatest men who ever 

Served in the Senate—including La Follette, 
+ and Norris. 

William Gladstone once called the Senate 

e most remarkable of all the inventions 

Modern politics.” His esteem was based 
On the fact that the Senate Is the only Fed- 
eral institution in which the smaller States 

ise equal influence, the last bastion in 
Washington where the rights of the States 
and minorities are protected. 

Small States are at a great disadvantage 
When it comes to choosing a President. The 

President elected from one of our smaller 
States was Franklin Pierce, of New Hamp- 
in 1852. 

Tt is possible, Russext notes, for as few 
as 12 of the most populous States to elect 
a President, even if he is solidly opposed 
by the remaining 38, In the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives, the smaller States have an even 
Breater handicap. Con en from the 
8 t States could, by voting as a bloc, 
any bill down the throats of the re- 
2 41 States. 

‘Few rational thinkers,” says RUSSELL, 
“would maintain seriously that * * the 
Will of the numerical majority should pre- 
ba absolutely and at ell times.” The ma- 
baron can be wrong, popular opinion can be 

ckle—as the prohibition experiment demon- 
Strated—and it is conceivabie that the day 
Will come when the Senate is in the hands 
Of Zealots (left or right). 

Those who want to give the numerical 
Majority its way at once, RUSSELL adds, 
Should ponder the consequences of such a 
Situation, for they may be sowing the seeds 
ot their own future downfall. 

en our Founding Fathers met in Phila- 
Selphia in 1787, they were determined to pro- 
tect the smaller States from being over- 
Whelmed by the sheer force of numbers. To 
do so, they gave each State equal representa- 

n in the Senate and provided that no State 
Could be deprived of representation in the 
Senate without ite consent, 

This is the only section of the Constitution 
that can be altered only by the unanimous 

t of all of the States. 

If this principle—or the Senate's rules on 
Prolonged debate which protect it—should be 
or aad, Rossi. maintains that our system 
oF Checks and balances would be thrown out 
meter and the Senate would be reduced to 

ttle more than an ineffective appendage 
the House of Representatives * * Sena- 

Would serve little other purpose than to 
a in effect, as additional members of their 
Ate's delegation in the House.” 
debt, 175 years, says Russets, full and free 
8 in the Senate has served the Nation 
Suh He says that he cannot recall a single 

tal piece of legislation killed by a fili- 
ha: “though many bad and vicious bills 
dans been delayed, modified, and sometimes 

eated.” 
* “I Would be the last to deny that there have 
ate» of freedom of debate in the Sen- 

„ he says, adding that “there also have 
been abuses of freedom of speech, freedom of 


force 
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the press, and all other constitutional guar- 
antees.“ 

Would those who want to curb free debate 
in the Senate because it has been abused, he 
asks, also advocate repeal of the Bill of Rights 
because the freedoms it guarantees have been 
abused? 

According to RusskLL., there is a popular 
misconception that a Senate filibuster con- 
sists of long and dilatory speechs wholly ir- 
relevant to legislation at hand. This, he 
says, is unfair. The object of a filibuster, he 
adds, is to “inform, to educate, to expose, and, 
if possible, to convert.” For the most part, 
opponents of civil rights legislation have 
stuck to the issue. 

Senate rules do not permit unlimited de- 
bate. Cloture.can be invoked. by two-thirds 
of those present and voting. Senator Rus- 
SELL notes that, while the Senate has been 
called a “graveyard” for civil rights legisla- 
tion, the only civil rights bills passed by Con- 
gress since reconstruction were approved by 
the Senate without curbs on prolonged de- 
bate. 

Fewer than 20 Senators yoted against both 
bills, Thus, supporters of the bills could 
haye invoked cloture at any time, if they had 
so desired. 

This fact alone refutes charges made by 
many that the minority of Southerners can 
prevent the Senate from acting on civil rights 
legislation. 

As Russ. points out in summarizing his 
article, “the action of a majority with respect 
to the civil rights bills may not have satisfied 
either the dedicated advocates or opponents 
of this type of legislation. But the point is 
that a majority of the Senate was able to 
work its will and was able to pass the legisla- 
tion within the existing rules of debate.” 


A Twice-Told Tale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, in 1954 a 
select committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives conducted a year-long inves- 
tigation of Communist aggression in 
which 50 public hearings were held both 
in the United States and in Europe. A 
total of 335 witnesses testified, most of 
whom were eyewitnesses to Communist 
aggression in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. One report of the committee en- 
titled, “Treatment of the Jews Under 
Communism,” stated in part: 

The Communist attitude toward the Jews 
was not substantially revised after Stalin's 
death. Only its forms were modified: anti- 
Semtitic drives are now less publicized and 
better concealed from the free world. 


Despite the long and demoralizing 
chronicle of Communist brutality to 
members of Jewish ancestry, so respon- 
sibly documented in the House commit- 
tee report, many hoped that the down- 
grading of Stalin signaled the relaxa- 
tion of Communist oppression and the 
advent of increased liberty and freedom, 

Unfortunately, the following resolution 
of the Indiana and Indianapolis Jewish 
Community Relations Councils verifies 
the fact that Jewish life under Khru- 
shchey—his claims to the contrary not- 
withstanding—still suffers in tyranny. 
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We are indebted to the councils for 
helping to bring to light the conditions of 
mass repression, intrigue and two-faced- 
ness under which the Jewish people con- 
tinue to suffer in the Soviet Union. 
RESOLUTION ON SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 

ADOPTED BY JEWISH COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

COUNCIL APRIL 29, 1964 


The board of directors of the Indiana and 
Indianapolis Jewish Community Relations 
Council wish to express with one voice our 
deep concern with and our determination to 
protest the plight of our Jewish brethren in 
the Soviet Union, 

Soviet Jewry constitutes the second 
Jewish community in the world and is the 
last remnant of the once great East Euro- 
pean Jewish community. This remnant ex- 
ists largely because of the heroic resistance 
of the Soviet Union to the Nazi hordes which 
destroyed the great majority of European 
Jewry. 

The approximately 3 million Jews of the 
U.S.S.R, have a special claim on the con- 
science of all who are zealous of securing 
human rights, and, more particularly, on the 
conscience of all Jewry. Soviet Jews are the 
helrs of a tradition that stretches unbroken 
over 1,000 years of Jewish history in Eastern 
Europe, a tradition which produced an en- 
during heritage of scholarship, piety, and 
ethical idealism. are the kin of the 
millions who went forth from Russia to other 
countries, bringing with them the social 
idealism of their tradition enhancing the cul- 
tures of their new lands. 

With the lessening of repression and per- 
secution so widely acclaimed f the 
death of Stalin, it was hoped that the Soviet 
Jews would share in the new atmosphere of 
relaxation of tensions. Now, however, with 
anguish and indignation we witness Soviet 
Jewry being denied its natural right of group 
existence. It is fragmented from within and 
kept isolated from without. Though for- 
mally recognized as a nationality and as a 
religious group, the Soviet Jewish commu- 
nity is deprived of those rights granted to 
other nationalities and other major religious 
bodies in the US. SR. A process of attri- 
tion forces Soviet Jews to lve only a most 
attenuated Jewish life and threatens to crush 
their spirit and to sever their ties with the 
Jewish people. 

Soviet Jewish youth, traumatized by the 
Nazi holocaust and by Stalin's anti-Semitic 
excesses, are Now to reestablish their 
links with Jewish life. But they are denied 
even the most meager opportunity to learn, 
enhance, and transmit their Jewish heritage. 

The whole of Jewish culture, and Yiddish 
artistic and literary expression In particular, 
once so flourishing in the U.S.S.R. are now 
represented by the merest tokens. The links 
of Soviet Jewry with its tradition are being 
destroyed by increasing restrictions against 
fundamental and sacred Jewish practices. 
Synagogues are closed down; the public pro- 
duction and distribution of matzoth and of 
other essential religious articles are banned. 
Soviet Jews are cut off from contact with 
their brethren at home and abroad. Jewish 
opportunities in higher edecation and in cer- 
tain fields of employment are being cur- 
talled. 

Simultaneously, a campaign of vilifleation 
of the Jewish past and present is conducted 
in the press and other official publications. 
Judaism and Jewish history are falsified. 
Anti-Semitic stereotypes are exploited to por- 
tray the synagogue as a breeding ground of 
economic and social crimes. 

We appeal to the Soviet Government to 
redress these wrongs, to restore the rights of 
Jews and of the Jewish community and to 
grant them equality with other religious 
and nationality groups as required by Soviet 
constitution and law. 

We also call upon the Government of the 
United States, our President, our Secretary 
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of State, our Congressmen, our Governor, and 
our mayor, to protest to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, through diplomatic and other chan- 
nels, against the oppressions herein detailed. 

We appeal to the Soyiet Government: 

1. To declare its policy of eradicating anti- 
Semitism by a vigorous educational effort 
conducted by Government and party. 

2. To permit the free functioning of syn- 
agogues and private prayer meetings, 

3. To remove hindrances to the observance 
of sacred rites such as religious burial and 
circumcision. 

4. To make possible the production and 
distribution of phylacteries, prayer shawls, 
mezzuzoth, religious calendars, and other re- 
lUgious articles. — 

5. To restore all rights and facilities for 
the production and distribution of matzoth 
and kosher food. 

6. To make available facilities to publish 
Hebrew Bibles, prayer books, and other re- 
ligious texts in the necessary quantities. 

7. To permit the organization of a nation- 
wide federation of synagogues. 

8. To sanction the association of such a 
federation with organizations of coreligion- 
ists abroad. ` 

9. To permit Jews to make religious pil- 

to the holy places in Israel. 

10. To make it possible to allow all qual- 
ified applicants to attend the Moscow Yeshi- 
vah, to provide facilities for the establish- 
ment of additional Yeshivot as needed, and 
to enable rabbinical students to study at 
seminaries abroad. 

11. To provide schools and other facilities 
for the study of Yiddish and Hebrew, and of 
Jewish history, literature, and culture. 

12. To permit Jewish writers, artists, and 
other intellectuals to create their own insti- 
tutions for the encouragement of Jewish 
cultural and artistic life. 

13. To reestablish a Yiddish publishing 
house and to publish books in Yiddish by 
classical and contemporary Jewish writers. 

14. To reestablish Yiddith state theaters 
in major centers of Jewish population and 
to publish Yiddish language newspapers with 
national circulation. 


of maximum penalties, including the death 
sentence, against Jews for alleged economic 
crimes. 

18. To make it possible on humanitarian 
grounds for Soviet Jews who are members of 
families separated as a result of the Nazi 
holocaust to be reunited with their relatives 
abroad. 


We make this appeal within the framework 
of our ardent desire to see an end to the 
cold war and to lessen and hopefully to eradi- 
cate existing international tensions. Our alm 
is to mobilize public opinion into a moral 
force that will save Soviety Jewry from 
spiritual annihilation. s 

We are bound by the moral imperative of 
our history, which demands that we speak 
gut on the fate of our brothers in the Soviet 
Union. We pray that our voice will be heard 
and that it will be heeded. 


Many States Have Arts Councils s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, legislation to create a National 
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Council on the Arts and a National Arts 
Foundation is pending before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Identi- 
cal legislation has been enacted by the 
other body. 

One of the purposes of the legislation 
is to stimulate cultural development ac- 
tivities by the States. A modest program 
of grants to States is authorized by the 
bill, H.R. 9587, for this purpose. The 
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States having an art council will be bet- 
ter equipped to accept Federal grants. 

One of the most ardent backers of this 
legislation is Mr. James B. Shaeffer, 
president of the Council for Nebraska's 
Cultural Resources. I am indebted to 
Mr. Shaeffer for a compilation of the 
“Status of Art Councils by States.” 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Mr. Shaeffer's summary tabulation as a 
part of my remarks: 


Status of art councils, by States 


State-supported types Stste-sponsored types No council 
1, Areas funds for | 1. No Ppa lobe roe funds Ge 
opera: operation vernor considerin Lotter from 
2. Statutory authority 2 Statutory or executive arts council : Governor's office 
suthority 
STATUTORY AUTHORITY 
Ca Connecticut Arizona 
Florida . — pa tes — 
H N alne kansas 
Kentucky — — — Texas Colorado 
bin 
Michigan lows. 
New Jersey EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY Kansas 
3 5 1 Maryland 
awn a 
*Rhode Island Illinois M Seaia iae 
Virginia Indiana Montanas 
` Mtsourl New Mexico 
Nebraska New Hampshire 
Nevada orth 
Wisconsin —— 
ns P ivanis 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
ermont 
West Virginis 
STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION 
Councils Number Percent 
12 
* 2⁴ 55 
22 11 
50 100 
"Selective art support. 7 


correspondence recelved from State Governors, as of April 1964, by the Council for Nebraska's 


Prepared from 
Cultural Resources, Grand Island, Nebr. 


Louie Richkie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr, BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
knew and appreciated Louie Richkie. 
He was a very outstanding citizen of 
Longview, Tex. The editorial that ap- 
peared in the Longview Daily News of 
May 7 which I include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp today pays to him trib- 
utes which are appropriate and befitting 
to this great citizen who passed away 
recently. To all of his folks and his 
friends I extend my sincere sympathy. 

Loum RICHKIE 

A mighty oak in the forest of the free 
enterprise system fell in the passing of our 
good friend, Loule Richkie. 

He exemplified the truism that where there 
is a will there is a way. Coming to America 
from his native Austria while he was still a 


young man in his early 20's, he was guided 
by destiny to Longview, then a small town 
with but few opportunities to offer a stranger 
from a foreign land. He was a man of ambi- 
tion and desire, and these attributes spurred 
him onward as he worked tirelessly in the 
tailor shop he opened here to achieve the 
goal of which he had dreamed before com- 
ing to this country. 

Louie Richkle was a quiet, modest, unas- 
suming man who had aspirations of becom- 
ing a useful citizen and a successful busi- 
nessman, even before reaching maturity. It 
was this desire which brought him to Long- 
view in 1906—and it was this same inspira- 
tion that kept him active in his advanced 
years. 

To him, work was essential to a useful life. 
He could have retired many years ago and 
enjoyed the fruits of his labors, but he was 
not constituted that way, It was through his 
personal efforts that he built a successful 
business and acquired considerable property. 
As he improved his financial status, he con- 
tinually invested in Longview real estate. He 
wanted to do his part in building the town 
that had been good to him, and which he 
loved. He never faltered in this faith, even 
during the dark days of depression or when 
other hard times befell the community. This, 
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in his own way was his manner of showing 
his appreciation. 

Louie Richkie was a highly respected man 
and had an ever-widening circle of friends in 
Varying strata of society. He did not know 
the meaning of ostentation. He was content 
to live honorably, honestly and simply. There 
Was never an attempt to change the pattern 

which he was cut, 

Mr. Richkie was a good man—good to his 
y. his friends, his temple of worship, 
community. Although not generally 

. his benefactions were manifold. The 

Rumber of those who have benefited from 

counsel and aid would run into. the 
thousands. 

In the death of this fine man, Longview has 
& great citizen and many of us have 

ve lost a very dear friend. 

We shall sorely miss Louis Richkie * * * 
but the memory of him will live on and on 
an inspiration to those who seek to at- 

higher goals of citizenship and suc- 
dess —Canl L. ESTES. 


Wheat Plan Discriminates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
Called voluntary certificate wheat plan 
May favor wheat producers in Texas and 
Other early harvest areas to the tune of 

tween 50 cents and $1 per bushel. 

Under present law, the price-support 
level will not change until July 1, and is 
Presently $1.82 per bushel. On July 1, 

er the newly enacted program, the 
Support price will drop to $1.30 per bush- 
el. and the market will no doubt drop a 

e amount. 

This, in effect, means that Texas wheat 
Producers harvesting now, or who will be 

the near future, will gain a tremendous 

antage. The Department of Agricul- 
Teports that the cash market price 
Monday, May 11, on No. 1 Hard Red Win- 
wheat at Fort Worth, Tex., was $2.50 
$2.60 a bushel. The law will permit 
exas wheat producers and others in 
areas of early harvest, who are in compli- 
ance with provisions of the 1964 program 
receive the present high market price 
and. in addition, diversion payments of 
tin een $5 and $8 per acre as well as cer- 
4 cates valued at 70 cents per bushel for 
5 percent of normal production, and 
tertugcates valued at 25 cents per bushel 
or 45 percent of normal production. In 
other words, Texas and other southern 
t producers will receive between 50 
Cents and $1 more per bushel than Kan- 
Las farmers, which may explain the big 
th and White House pressure to enact 

„ bill. 

om now until July 1, the Department 
of Agriculture has established a transi- 

n plan whereby certain wheat proc- 
feos will be able to purchase domestic 
Be Certificates at only 18 cents a bushel. 

€n though the Government will be 
70 Texas and other early harvesters, 
5 cents a bushel, only 18 cents will be 

€captured from processors. 


t farmers in Kansas and other 
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other later harvest areas, and the general 
taxpayer are discriminated against under 
present regulations governing adminis- 
tration of the new wheat-cotton law. 


Private Ownership of Fissionable Fuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2 the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy will begin hearings on important 
legislative proposals, drafted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to permit 
private ownership of fissionable fuel. 
The proposals are considered the most 
important to the nuclear power industry 
since the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Hearings on the proposals were initi- 
ated by the committee last summer but 
did not lead to legislation because they 
generated complex problems for which 
there were no immediate solutions. 

Our colleague from California, Mr. 
Hosmer, who is the ranking House minor- 
ity member of the Joint Committee, has 
made an important contribution to an 
understanding of the major problem 
areas which the coming hearings will 
turn to—and suggests some solutions— 
in an article which appeared in the May 
18 issue of the trade publication Electri- 
cal World. In this article, Representa- 
tive Hosmer demonstrates why he is con- 
sidered to be one of the most knowledge- 
able nonscientists in the country in the 
field of nuclear energy. 

I commend the article to the reading 
of Members and include it at this point 
in the RECORD. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP oF FUEL EXPLORED— 
JCAE MEMBER ANTICIPATES QUESTIONS 
LIKELY To Come Ur IN HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED FUEL BILL, SUGGESTS PRACTICAL SOLU- 
TIONS 

(By CA Hosmer, Congressman, 32d 
District of California) 

Last summer the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy held hearings on a bill, draft- 
ed by the Atomic Energy Commission, to 
permit—and ultimately require—private 
ownership of special nuclear material used 
as fuel in power reactors. The bill would 
have authorized: (1) Long-term agreements 
to toll-enrich privately owned uranium in 
Commission-owned facilities; and (2) Gov- 
ernment purchase of plutonium and uran- 
ium 235 recovered from spent fuel, the for- 
mer on the basis of its fuel value. 

The result of these hearings was not leg- 
islation but identification of numerous prob- 
lem areas with which any legislation must 
deal. Industry and committee members have 
since devoted considerable thought to pos- 
sible solutions, but details of most are yet 
to be spelled out. Meanwhile recently an- 
nounced cutbacks in production of enriched 
uranium have caused some uncertainty as to 
the costs of toll-enrichment, 

This article will analyze seven facets of 
the problem and, where warranted, suggest 
possible solutions. 

1. Private financing of nuclear fuel might 
be more expensive than tke present system 
under which fuel is leased from AEC at an 
annual use charge of 4% percent. 
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Government policy has been to promote 
development of commercial nuclear power, 
offering a variety of assistance programs. 
Leasing special nuclear material at an an- 
nual charge of 4% percent to reactor li- 
censees has enabled the Government to re- 
cover its cost of money and permitted li- 
censees to save the difference between 4% 
and the 10 to 12 percent capital cost of 
utilities, 

Fuel costs, today, are based on uranium 
concentrates purchased by AEC at $8 per 
pound, Based in part on continuation of 
AEC's uranium purchase program through 
1970, incremental production of uranium 
concentrates might be acquired privately 
from domestic suppliers at about $5 per 
pound, Estimates show a possible 0.1 mill 
per kwhr increase over present leased fuel 
costs if uranium concentrates costing $5 per 
pound were toll-enriched and financed with 
private funds costing 10 to 12 percent a year, 
Such an increase is an insignificant penalty 
for placing the atom in the ordinary stream 
of commerce and thereby increasing the con- 
fidence of industry and State commissions in 
forecasts of atomic power costs. 

The private ownership legislation would 
permit the fuel cycle activities preceding 
geasous diffusion to be influenced by compe- 
tition. This, in time, should spur cost re- 
ductions and technological advances which 
could offset the increase, if any, in private 
financing costs. 

2. Nuclear fuel processors and fabricators 
might find it difficult to finance inventories 
of nuclear material, 

Some independent processors and fabri- 
cators have asserted that under private own- 
ership they would be competitively disad- 
vantaged. Because of their relatively small 
size and the disproportionately high value 
of enriched material from gaseous diffusion 
plants, they would be unable to finance fuel 
material at the prime rate. Larger competi- 
tors might be able to do so. 

Many believe that this is an academic prob- 
lem. For many years most electric utilities 
have financed, often by progress payments, 
the construction of expensive turbines and 
related heavy equipment, relieving the man- 
ufacturers of financing burdens. This re- 
sults in lower equipment costs to utilities 
who obtain capital at lower costs than manu- 
facturers. For similar reasons it is likely 
that utilities will either purchase enriched 
material from AEC or acquire the raw mate- 
rial and finance the processing, enrichment, 
and fabrication. Those who simply provide 
processing or fabrication services would not 
be expected, under ordinary circumstances, 
to finance material in their possession. 

Some utilities, of course, may decline to 
assume financing costs prior to completion of 
the core, preferring to pay such costs as part 
of the overall core costs. For competitive 
reasons, moreover, some fabricators and 
processors might elect to absorb financing 
costs. 

To permit independent processors and fab- 
ricators to compete if any of the foregoing 
possibilities materialize, the proposed amend- 
ments could authorize the AEC to (a) con- 
tinue leasing special nuclear material to 
processors and fabricators at current use 
charge rates, to be sold on behalf of the 
Government when fabricated fuel is trans- 
ferred to the utility; or (b) defer payment 
of AEC’s toll enrichment charges until com- 
pletion of fabrication, possibly with interest 
comparable to private rates assessed on the 
amount deferred. AEC's proposed legislation 
does not, in its present form provide either. 

3. Private ownership might encourage 
mergers of uranium mining and milling com- 
panies with others engaged in chemical 
processing and fabricating. This might re- 
sult in antitrust violations and be detrimen- 
tal to nonintegrated fuel processors and fab- 
ricators. 
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Private ownership and the availability of 
toll enrichment might encourage formation 
of integrated fuel cycle companies. The ex- 
tent to which they will be allowed to organize 
and the extent to which their operations will 
be limited will unquestionably be a matter 
for scrutiny by antitrust authorities. Inte- 
grated operations do not necessarily conflict 
with antitrust policies. 

The formation of integrated companies 
represents a threat to nonintegrated proces- 
sors and fabricators only if the latter are 
thereby deprived of access to low-cost ura- 
nium. Ten or eleven U.S. uranium produc- 
ers are expected to stretch out their contracts 
with AEC to December 31, 1970. Assuming 
that five or six of these producers integrate 
with processors and fabricators, there will 
still be four or fiye independent producers 
ready to sell uranium in the early 1970's. 
Moreover, additional supplies of uranium will 
be available to the extent that importation 
of foreign uranium is permitted. 

4. Long-term agreements to toll-enrich 
privately owned uranium in Government 
facilities might adversely preclude reduction 
of Government stocks of uranium which will 
accumulate until December 31, 1970. 

Whether Government stockpiles of en- 
riched uranium are adequate, insufficient, or 
excessive may be determined by the follow- 
ing criteria: 

(a) Military needs, short- and long-term; 

(b) commercial power needs, short- and long- 
term; (c) research needs, short-term; (d) 
known domestic and foreign uranium re- 
serves; (e) anticipated additional domestic 
reserves and costs of new discoveries; (f) 
size of current stockpiles of uranium, en- 
riched uranium and plutonium; and (g) an- 
ticipated receipts of uranium concentrates 
under the uranium purchase program. 
. Recently announced cutbacks in produc- 
tion of enriched uranium and plutonium 
suggest that current stocks are at least ade- 
quate. Whether or not Government stocks 
are excessive in light of military require- 
ments is not publicly known. If they are not 
excessive, private purchases of uranium with 
toll enrichment in lieu of private purchases 
of AEC-enriched uranium would not ad- 
versely affect the Government stockpile. 
Furthermore, toll enrichment of private ura- 
nium for civilian power use would assist in 
maintaining adequate Government stock- 
piles. 

On the other hand, if Government stock- 
piles are excessive, they could be trimmed by 
drawing on them for civilian power. The 
extent to which private purchases would re- 
duce the stockpile depends on the demand 
for civilian reactors, The cumulative North 
American demand for uranium concentrates 
for civilian purposes from 1970 to 1980 has 
recently been estimated at about 70,000 tons, 
most of this during the second half of the 
decade. Between now and 1971, civilian de- 
mand is estimated at 9,000 to 10,000 tons. 

These figures may be conservative. As 
compared with purchase of 15,750 tons in 
fiscal 1963 and estimated purchases between 
June 1963 and December 31, 1970, of 84,500 
tons, the civilian demand between now and 
1975 would not appear significant. Accord- 
ingly, reliance cannot be placed on such de- 
mand for material reduction of stockpiles, 
and toll enrichment, therefore, would not 
adversely increase them. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, if it ap- 
pears inconsistent to permit toll enrichment 
of uranium during AEC’s uranilum-procure- 
ment program, the legislation could postpone 
until January 1, 1971, AEC authority to enter 
into. long-term agreements to toll-enrich 
uranium for domestic reactors. Similarly, 
it might be worthwhile to make a gesture 
toward reducing the stockpile by requiring 
one-fourth or one-third of each civillan fuel 
loading taken from the stockpile. This 
could, however, adversely affect the econom- 
ics of private ownership. 
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5. Continued purchase of plutonium re- 
covered from spent reactor fuel might ad- 
versely increase Government stocks of 
plutonium, 

AEC's proposed bill would authorize, but 
not require, AEC to purchase plutonium 
produced in private reactors and to guar- 
antee purchase prices for it. As in the case 
of enriched uranium, recently announced 
production cutbacks suggest an adequate 
Government supply of plutonium, determi- 
nable of course, only on the basis of military 
need. Even if stocks are adequate, plu- 
tonium produced in civilian reactors between 
now and about 1975 should be considered in 
relation to the size of the projected stock- 
pile in determining whether to continue the 
plutonium-purchase program. It is under- 
stood that AEC anticipated production in 
civilian reactors in planning its future plu- 
tonium program. 

6. Opportunity for toll enrichment of for- 
eign uranium in Government facilities for 
U.S. reactors, together with absence of a 
large domestic demand, might constitute a 
serious threat to domestic producers. 

For a variety of reasons, including the 
obvious long-term needs for civilian power- 
plants, long-term military needs, and the 
substantial investment in the domestic 
uranium-producing industry, survival of the 
industry is essential to national interests. 
Accordingly, any policy determination in- 
volving imports of foreign uranium must be 
consistent with the viability of the domestic 
uranium industry. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the national interest al- 
ways requires restrictions on imports and 
foreign competition. On the contrary, other 
national interests will often be served by 
importing foreign uranium. It does, how- 
ever, require circumspection in permitting 
foreign competition when domestic demand 
is insufficient to maintain the domestic pro- 
ducing industry. 

It may be useful to examine the relation- 
ship of supply and demand during these 
three time periods: 

Years 1964-70: AEC’s “stretch-out” ura- 
nium- ent extends to De- 
cember 31, 1970. It is anticipated that 10 
or 11 uranium producers will accept AEC’s 
proposals, thus assuring a reasonably active 
domestic industry throughout the period re- 
gardless of toll enrichment and importation. 
If private ownership and toll enrichment are 
permitted prior to the close of this period, 
some of those who agree to the “stretch- 
out” may benefit by added sales of incre- 
mental production. Those who decline and 
whose contracts expire on December 31, 
1966, are unlikely to receive any of this 
benefit. 

If unrestricted forelgn imports are per- 
mitted, it is possible—perhaps probable— 
that foreign producers will absorb all the 
added sales based on private ownership and 
toll enrichment because of their ability to 
price uranium lower than U.S. producers. 
But the availability of lower cost foreign 
uranium might enhance the prospects of 
additional nuclear powerplants thereby, in 
the longer run, benefiting domestic suppliers. 

If a decision is made to delay toll enrich- 
ment until the conclusion of AEC's ura- 
nium purchase program the issue of free im- 

becomes moot. 

Years 1971-74: This period may be very 
significant for domestic uranium producers. 
As things stand now, AEC'’s procurement pro- 
gram will have ended, foreclosing any sub- 
sequent sales based on incremental Costs. 
(It will be possible, of course, for domestic 
producers to produce extra uranium at in- 
cremental costs and store it for delivery 
after conclusion of the AEC program.) On 
the other hand, a Canadian producer's con- 
tract with the United Kingdom does not ex- 
pire until October 1971, and the South 
African contract extends through 1973. Both 
Canadian and South African producers, ac- 
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cordingly, will have the opportunity to sell 
incremental production to the disadvantage 
of US. producers. 

It is anticipated that domestic demand 
for uranium for power reactors in 1971 will 
be about 2,500 to 3,000 tons of U, O, for new 
reactors and replacement of consumed fuels 
in existing plants. Not until 1975 are such 
requirements expected to reach the probable 
level of AEC purchases of 6,000 to 7,000 tons 
in 1970. Even if there is no requirement 
that a percentage of new fuel be drawn 
from Government stockpiles, domestic de- 
mand in this period will barely support do- 
mestic producers. Unrestricted importation 
could result in the whole domestic demand 
being supplied from outside the United 
States. Obviously this would be Inconsist- 
ent with the national interest in continued 
survival of the domestic uranium industry. 
Restrictions, such as tariffs or quotas, should 
be considered for this period. 

Beyond 1974: The civilian demand for 
uranium should approach 15,000. to 16,000 
tons annually by 1980, the rate of recent 
delivery to AEC. This should permit domes- 
tic producers to survive. 

7. Recent cutbacks in enriched uranium 
production have caused uncertainty as to 
costs of toll enrichment. i 

Presumably, costs and budget studies were 
of primary importance in planning the cut- 
backs. These studies should provide sufi- 
cient basis for AEC to modify its price sched- 
ule for enrichment services. Publication 
would increase confidence in long-term nu- 
clear fuel costs. 

The effects of production cutbacks on toll 
enrichment prices are troublesome to con- 
template. If all depreciation and interest 
costs on all diffusion plants are allocated 
solely to the reduced throughput, unit costs 
could increase dramatically—perhaps to the 
point where the enriched-uranium-reactor 
technology might have to be abandoned. 
This would not only jeopardize the U.S. reac- 
tor program but it could make the diffusion 
plants worthless, 


Tribute to Louis J. Sanguinetti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to note a recent award 
the State of New Jersey to Louis J. San- 
guinetti of Landlisville in Atlantic 
County. 

As a longtime leader in New Jersey 
agriculture, he was recently awarded the 
Gold Medallion of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Society at the organization's 
annual meeting. This highest award of 
the 184-year-old society, the Medallion, 
was presented to Mr. Sanguinetti for dis- 
tinguished service to New Jersey 2 
culture. He is presently a retired sweet 
potato grower and has always been active 
in community affairs. 

He has served on the executive com, 
mittee of the Atlantic County Board of 
Agriculture for 40 years and is a 
president. He is also honorary chair- 
man and a trustee of the New Jersey 
State Sweet Potato Industry Association. 

Among the other offices he has held 
are president, New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Society; chairman, State farm- 
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ers home administration committee; 
Member, State advisory 4-H committee; 
field supervisor, Atlantic County Agri- 
Cultural Conservation Association; mem- 
ber, Roadside Marketing Committee of 
the New Jersey Farm Bureau; and mem- 
ber, Atlantic County Board of Vocational 
Education. In his home community, he 
has served as township treasurer and 
Member of the board of education. 

I can think of no better testimonial 
than that which was given in the testi- 
Monial brochure, awarded to Mr. San- 
guinetti in Mercerville on May 13, 1964, 
and I quote it in full: 

Lovis J. SANGUINETTI 

Yours has been á lifetime of- service to 
Others. As a member of one of the pioneer 
families in Atlantic County, you have con- 
tributed much to the agricultural develop- 
ment and vigorous growth of the southern 
New Jersey area. 

Ever modest and unselfish, you have served 
for a half century as an outstanding and 
Tespected leader. Successful in your own 
farm enterprise, you have always given gen- 
®rously of your time and talents in advanc- 
ing the interests of others. 

A true son of New Jersey soil, you have 
demonstrated a rare capacity for leadership 
in building stronger farm ons. 

use of your sincerity of purpose and 
genuine interest in the betterment of your 
fellow farmers, you have been honored with 
Many offices, both local and statewide. In 
every instance, you have rendered loyal and 
devoted service. 

Your efforts to build a stronger vegetable 

‘ustry, particularly your role in the test- 
ing and marketing of new varieties of sweet- 
Potatoes, have won wide recognition. Grow- 
ers continue to look to you for counsel and 
guidance. 

In keeping with a longstanding tradition. 
your associates on the board of trustees de- 
Sire to pay tribute to your long and note- 
Worthy career and so award to you the 
Medallion of the society as an expression of 
Sincere gratitude on the part of countless 
New Jersey farmers. 


In conclusion, Mr, Speaker, let me add 
My own good wishes to this dear friend 
of many years standing. 

We have attended many agriculture 
affairs together. I have many times 
Sought his advice in matters pertaining 
to farming and products of our south 
Jersey soil, and have always found him 
to be dependable, capable, and coopera- 
tive, and one who is certainly deserving 
Of this honor recently bestowed. 


The “Castro of the Colorado” Mixes Poli- 
tics and Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
of the Interior Udall, the “Castro of 
~ Colorado,” has curbed the flow of the 
Ver's water to southern California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada by closing the flood- 
Bates of the newly completed Glen Can- 
von Dam in Utah. 
mene purpose, he says, is to fill Lake 
powell, behind the dam, with water to 
© used for generation of power at the 
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damsite. To say that this action is some- 
what premature may be an understate- 
ment when we consider that there are 
as yet no generators at Glen Canyon 
Dam. N 

The serious consequences of the Secre- 
tary’s action with respect to the water 
needs of the Lower Colorado River Basin 
States are outlined in a Los Angeles 
Times editorial of May 13, titled “Water: 
Promises Aren't Enough.” Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the edi- 
torial at this point. 

WATER: PROMISES AREN'T ENOUGH 


Interior Secretary Stewart Udall this week 
mixed politics and water—and southern 
California came out on the short end. 

Breaking a pledge he had affirmed in 1962, 
the Secretary ordered the water storage at 
Hoover Dam reduced in order to build up 
the Colorado River water behind Glen Can- 
yon Dam. As a result, southern California’s 
primary water reserves and power generation 
potential at Hoover Dam will be dangerously 
cut back. 

This manmade shortage is so serious that 
the Metropolitan Water District warned that 
another dry year could mean that there won't 
be enough Colorado River water for the 
MWD's 9 million customers. 

There are as yet no generators at Glen 
Canyon Dam, but apparently a full head of 
political pressure had been built up. Sec- 
retary Udall not only bowed to the demands 
of the Upper Basin States but also had the 
temerity to propose that southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Nevada voluntarily use 
10 percent less water. 

The nevertheless has probably 
done the States dependent upon the Lower 
Colorado a good turn in spite of himself. 

First, his decision painfully illustrates that 
the shortage of Colorado River water may be 
much closer than the experts’ estimate. Even 
the most pessimistic had assumed that the 
pinch would not be felt before 1970 or until 
the Central Arizona Project was in operation. 

Obviously there is no time for delay in 
finding a sound regional solution to the 
shortage. And just as obviously the safe- 
guards to California's basic water rights in 
such a solution must be clearly defined. 

If Secretary Udall can break faith with 
California and Arizona on taking water 
from Hoover Dam, how can we accept the 
glittering promises in his Pacific Southwest 
water plan? There can be no doubt now 
that California’s right to 4.4 million acre- 
feet from the Colorado River must be guar- 
anteed by law. 

This is set forth in the far better regional 
water plan introduced by Senator THOMAS 
Kuchl, Republican, of California. KUCHEL'S 
bill provides for both this State's rightful 
share of the Colorado and for the Central Ari- 
zona Project, with the search for additional 
water broadened beyond the boundaries of 
the region. 

Arizona, which suffered the Hoover Dam 
cutback with California, must now agree 
that the Kuchel water plan has never looked 
better. 


Report to the People of the 12th Congres- 
sional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
port to my constituents which appears at 
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page A2578 of the Recorp of May 18, I 
inadvertently omitted a letter from Mr. 
Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Under permission granted, I submit 
herewith the matter referred to: 

The Civil Rights Act of 1963, which I sup- 
ported, and as a result of which I received 
the following letter from Mr. Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People: 

APRIL 7, 1964. 
Hon. EDNA F. KELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. KELLY: On March 30 the Senate 
began formal consideration of HR. 7152, the 
civil rights bill passed by the House February 
10, 1964, by a vote of 290 to 130. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People thanks you for your 
aid and for your vote in the most 
comprehensive civil rights bill in our history 
in a forthright effort to meet the greatest 
human rights crisis to face our Nation since 
the Civil War. We are advising our members 
in your district of your valued support for 
human rights. 

We have also advised them and the general 
public that Congressmen of both parties who 
voted for the civil rights bill consistently 
in the Committee of the Whole where 
amendments were considered, as well as on 
final passage, deserve the support of voters at 
the polls next November. 

We are working hard to persuade the Sen- 
ate to follow your example and to enact H.R. 
7152 substantially as it came from the House. 


A Peculiar Way To Run a War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s request for $125 million 
more for military and economic aid in 
South Vietnam should give Members of 
Congress food for thought. 

Asking for more money seems to me 
just another gesture to attempt to fool 
the American people that we are really 
doing something to improve matters. 

May I remind you we have already 
poured a half billion dollars into this war 
and certainly have very little to show for 
it. Well, I guess we do have something 
to show—a growing list of casualties, 

Just what kind of a war are we run- 
ning? Just what is our policy? It oc- 
curs to me that the approval of an addi- 
tional $125 million is not going to do any 
good until we come up with a clear pro- 
gram of action. 

Furthermore, what about the billions 
of dollars which are already allocated 
for defense? Was no thought given to 
what might happen in southeast Asia? 

As an editorial in today’s Wall Street 
Journal points out, this is a peculiar way 
to run a war. I recommend it be read. 

A Pecutian War To RUN A Wan 

In asking Congress for an extra $125 mil- 

lon for Vietnam, President Johnson says 
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the money can't be squeezed out of pro- 
grams already budgeted. If so, it makes 
one more sad commentary on the state of 
the Nation's military and financial affairs. 

Now, $125 million is no small sum by any 
standard. Compared with the totals for the 
relevant programs, however, it does not bulk 
so large; of the additional money, the Ad- 
ministration wants $70 million for economic 
aid and $55 million for military aid. 

Disregarding carryovers, Congress appro- 
priated $3.4 billion for foreign economic and 
military ald for the present fiscal year, and 
many expect it to approve about the same for 
the new year beginning July 1. It is all but 
inconceivable that $125 million can't be 
found in more than 86 billion, especially 
since these assistance programs are notorious 
for their waste and dubious ventures. 

Or suppose we ignore for the moment the 
distinction between so-called economic and 
military ald—after all, there is a war on. 
What about the defense budget itself? It 
runs over $50 billion a year. Again, it is 
hard to belleve that such a fantastic sum 
leaves no leeway at all for intensified prose- 
cution of the war in Vietnam. 

This proposition is all the more remark- 
able in that military spending has been con- 
siderably increased in recent years. In large 
part, it was said, the purpose was to develop 
more and better conventional (nonatomic) 
forces, the kind deployed in Vietnam. In 
other words, it would seem the Pentagon 
should already have been in position to 
fight a little“ war without still more money. 
As it happens, what the Nation hears about 
are pilots flying ancient aircraft and soldiers 
= makeshift equipment. 

the administration's own account, 
ee it apparently was not anticipated 
when the budget was submitted in January 
that there might be a need to step up the 
war; at any rate, the statement to Congress 
says no provision was made for any major 
new requirements that might emerge. Since 
the war was going badly in January and long 
before, it sounds like a curious form of mili- 
tary planning. 

We realize that Vietnam is a notably dif- 
ficult and disagreeable operation at best. 
TCC 
military and financial thinking that has been 
going on, it is perhaps not surprising the 
United States is making no headway against 
the Vietnamese Communists. 


Coming of Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, few peo- 
ple stop to realize the important role 
that animal health products play in the 
feeding of a nation, either as end prod- 
ucts, byproducts or intermediates, 

Because of the direct bearing which 
this industry has on each of us, I wish 
to make available to fellow Members the 
remarks of Mr. George L. Varnes, the 
outgoing president of the Animal Health 
Institute, made before the 24th annual 
meeting of the institute here in Wash- 
ington in April of this year. 

COMING or AGE 
(By George L. Varnes) 
It is a pleasure to welcome members and 


guests to the 24th annual meeting of the 
Animal Health Institute. 
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I am sure that each of you derives as 
much pleasure as I do in looking back at 
the growth and development of this associa- 
tion. Advances in products and procedures 
during the past 24 years have revolutionized 
the industry, and the members of the Ani- 
mal Health Institute have certainly been 
part of that revolution. All of you can be 
proud of the contributions that you have 
made in the field of animal health. 

If there was a need for the Animal Health 
Institute in 1941, that need has certainly 
been increased manyfold in recent years. 
While our principles and purposes have re- 
mained the same, our membership has in- 
creased and become more active. But our 
growth has not been restricted to size alone. 
The institute has matured. In short, we 
have good reason to believe that the Animal 
Health Institute has come of age. 

The institute has become the spokesman 
for the industry and is gaining recognition 


tion is not awarded indiscriminately, 
have had to earn it. 

In our association we now have a depth 
of experience to contribute toward the 
solving of animal health problems. It is up 
to us to speak out strongly for worthwhile 
proposals and against those that are not in 
the public Interest. 

Let us hope, however, that our voice will 
not always be raised against proposals. I 
think that it is rather obvious that if we 
work for something we know is wise we will 
have less in the long run to fight against. 
Let us concentrate, then, on volunteering 
our years of experience in the form of 
knowledgeable proposals of our own. 

Although coming of age means recogni- 
tion, it also means responsibilities. All of 
us here are aware of the thousands of or- 
ganizations that exist today. They range 
the alphabet from the Aaron Burr Associa- 
tion to the Society of Systemic Zoology. 
Many are doing a fine job but, unfortunate- 
ly, many are organizations in name only. 

The status of any organization must be 
earned. If the Animal Health Institute 18 
to continue to be effective, it must be built 
on a foundation of hard work, . 
and acceptance of responsibili 

VVV 
our responsibilities are many and important. 
They include the public, ourselves, the In- 
stitute, and the State and Federal regulatory 
agencies, 

Let us not forget that all of our products 
serve the public in one way or another 
either as end products, byproducts, or inter- 
mediates. It is up to us, as an industry, to 
help supply the public with high-quality 
meat, milk, and eggs at lower cost. We must 
continue our search for new and improved 
products that will make this possible. We 
must maintain—and, wherever possible, im- 
prove—our rigid quality control checks. 
These checks assure safe and effective prod- 
ucts. 

As individual manufacturers we have a 
responsibility to ourselves and to each other. 
Our integrity and reputation must remain 
unquestioned. In today’s world the 
thoughtless actions of one firm can cause 
industrywide repercussions. Let us carry out 
our business ventures in a manner that will 
be a credit to ourselves and to the industry. 

As members of the Animal Health Insti- 
tute, we must be willing to work. We must 
accept committee assignments and positions 
of leadership, and we must work at them. 
Without effective participation, the Animal 
Health Institute, its programs, and its goals, 
will remain little more than unfulfilled 
ideas. 

If we voluntarily meet the obligations I 
have outlined we will have done much to 
meet our responsibility to State and Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies. There is more to 
be done, however. 


We 
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As leaders in the animal health industry, 
we are in the best position to know what 
should be done, what can be done, and what 
will result if nothing is done. Therefore, it 
is our responsibility to communicate this 
knowledge to those whose decisions can and 
do affect our industry. 

I would like to quote from a speech made 
at the American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation's public affairs workshop last Octo- 
ber. Former New Jersey State Senator 
James F. Murray, Jr., pointed out that we 
cannot have all the benefits of government 
and none of the responsibilities. He went 
on to say that, in his legislative experience, 
the average businessman is generally com- 
placement about government and legisla- 
tion—at least, until governmental action is 
going to immediately and adversely affect his 
industry, his business, his branch, and his 
Office. Then, as Senator Murray put it: “He 
is prodded out of his ivory tower of indiffer- 
ence. He will descend upon you wherever 
you may be in office with all the fire in his 
eyes of a vestal virgin on the steps of the 
Roman temple the morning after.” 

Senator Murray's point ts clear. We can- 
not wait until governmental action has been 
taken before we make our voice heard, for 
then it may be too late. 

Commenting further, Senator Murray said: 
“It is better, in terms of the preservation 
of free enterprise, to stand up with a cou- 
rageous informed opinion and be defeated 
than it is to have a most-informed opinion 
but to be unheard from.” 

I am sure that Senator Murray would be 
refreshed by the attitude of the Animal 
Health Institute toward government and 
legislation. 

The Institute recognized that there was, 
and is, a need for specific legislation in the 
animal health field. The application of 
laws originally enacted for the protection of 
the human consumer of drugs has created 
problems for both the regulatory agencies 
and the animal health industry. 

In an effort to provide a regulatory frame- 
work for animal health products, the Ani- 
mal Health Institute has encouraged the 
passage of H.R. 7247. In our view this 
measure will insure animal health products 
of the highest quality and will continue to 
provide the regulatory agencies with the nec- 
essary authority to protect the public. 

Gentlemen, the Animal Health Institute 
came of age with H.R. 7247. 

Our sponsorship and support of this bill 
is a concrete example of this industry's ef- 
fort to help establish workable laws and 
rules. 


HR. 7247 provides an opportunity for co- 
operation between industry and government 
to bring animal health legislation into line 
with today’s requirements. By separating 
consideration of new animal s and new 
human drugs, the bill will speed scientific 
advancement and benefit the public, our 
customers, and the industry. 

There are some who feel that our actions 
in trying to get this bill passed have re- 
sulted in an improved regulatory climate 
and that there is now no need for the bill. 
Perhaps this is an indication of our need 
for better communication with allied in- 
dustries and associations. It is important 
for all to understand that we are not looking 
for temporary resolutions to long-term 
problems. HR. 7247 is designed as a long- 
term solution to a long-time problem. 

I have said before that the AHI is the 
spokesman for the industry. If we are to be 
an effective spokesman we must broaden our 
lines of communications. We are endeavor- 
ing to do this. The Institute's public rela- 
tions committee is organizing a press contact 
program that is designed to acquaint news- 
paper and magazine editors with the Animal 
Health Institute and its programs. Through 
the press contact program we hope to reach 
agricultural audiences, the city-dwelling 
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Public, and our legislators and regulatory 
agencies. This program can be effective, but 
it will take the cooperation of all of us with 
Our public relations committee. 

As individuals:we can do much to further 
the institute’s communications efforts by 
establishing personal contact with local, 
State, and Federal governmental personnel. 
It is essential today that we have a speak- 
ing acquaintanceship with our legislative 
representatives. 

Whenever possible, the institute should 
attempt to schedule working meetings with 
allied industries and with regulatory mem- 
bers of the USDA and the FDA. Closer 
liaison and cooperation among us cannot 
help but lead to workable solutions to pres- 
ent and future problems. 

At this time I would like to express my 
appreciation for the cooperation I have re- 
ceived as president this past year. During 
My term of office I attended many commit- 
tee meetings—and I was always impressed 
With the amount of hard work that was be- 
ing done. For example, our ad hoc com- 
mittee and our regulatory section certainly 
distinguished themselves by their efforts on 
behalf of H.R. 7247. 

I also wish to express my appreciation to 
the board of directors, with whom I have had 
an opportunity to work closely, and to Dal 
Bruner, who has diligently executed his as- 
Signment as executive secretary. A word of 
Commendation is also in order for all those 
Who have worked so hard in arranging this 
year’s annual meeting, with its interesting 
Program and distinguished speakers. 

However, the Animal Health Institute does 
Not consist of committees or boards of direc- 
tors. If the institute is to continue its suc- 
cessful growth, it will be due to your in- 
dividual efforts. Each of you must contribute 
Your time and experience in the future as 
you have done so ably in the past. 

As an organization, we can look back upon 
dur past years with pride. Much has been 
accomplished in the field of animal health, 
and many of you here in this room are ro- 
Eponsible for some of the accomplishments. 

However, we should also sense the chal- 

of the future. There is much to be 
done. For example, the United States cannot 
afford its annual $2 billion animal loss due 
to disease if the “exploding population” 18 
to have food. Although we have come of age 
88 an association, as member companies we 
are indeed facing a “production challenge 
for the future.” 


DAV Services in New Mexico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
Ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
N freely extended to thousands of 

ew Mexico citizens has recently come 

my attention. ‘These splendid hu- 

z tarian services are not sufficiently 

po reciated by those who have bene- 
ted thereby, directly or indirectly. 

Disabled American Veterans, & 

niza. onally chartered veterans’ orga- 

tion has a State department and 25 

5 chapters in the State of New Mexico. 

DAV is the only such organization 

Weed exclusively of those Americans 

have been either wounded, gassed, 

ured, or disabled by reason of active 
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service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or of some country allied with it 
during time of war. I have been a mem- 
ber of the DAV since 1950. 

Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have benefited every com- 
pensated disabled veteran. The present 
national commander is Douglas McGar- 
rity from the State of Michigan. The 
national headquarters are at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The national service headquarters 
of the DAV are located at 1701 18th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 15 percent of our 
counrty’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disability— 
some 2 million—the DAV can never 
aspire to become the largest of the sev- 
eral veterans’ organizations. Neverthe- 
less, the DAV has maintained the largest 
staff of any veterans’ organization, of 
full time, trained national service officers 
who are located in the 63 regional and 3 
district offices of the U.S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration and its central office in 
Washington, D.C. They have access to 
the official claim records of those claim- 
ants who have given them their powers 
of attorney. All of them being war- 
handicapped veterans themselves, the 
nafional services officers are sympathetic 
and alert as to the problems of other less 
well informed claimants. 


DAV SERVICE FACILITIES IN NEW MEXICO 


The DAV presently maintains one na- 
tional service officer in New Mexico, Mr. 
Henry J. Dudoich, located in the VA 
regional office in Albuquerque. The de- 
partment commander is Dr. W. W. Darr 
of Las Cruces. The department adjutant 
is Harry B. Trollinger of Albuquerque. 
The department headquarters are at 
room 247, Korber Building, 200 Second 
Street, NW., in Albuquerque. 

Two hospitals are maintained by the 
VA in our State, a 500-bed GM hospital 
at Albuquerque and a 222-bed hospital 
at Fort Bayard. The DAV department 
of New Mexico has nationally appointed 
representatives to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Voluntary Services Advisory 
Committee at each of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals servicing New 
Mexico veterans. They are: Albuquer- 
que Hospital, Mr. Albert Guhr, 440 Man- 
zano NE., Albuquerque; Fort Bayard 
Hospital, Mr. Harry Carlson, 2422 Yuc- 
ca Drive, Silver City, N. Mex. 

During the last fiscal year the VA paid 
out $39,139,399 for its veteran program 
in New Mexico, including disability com- 
pensation to its 13,606 service disabled 
veterans. These Federal expenditures in 
New Mexico furnish substantial pur- 
chasing power in all communities. 
Nearly 26 percent are members of the 
25 DAV chapters in New Mexico. This 
26 percent record is much above the 
average, but not nearly good enough in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV service of- 
fice in behalf of New Mexico veterans 
and dependents during the last 10 fiscal 
years, as revealed by the following sta- 
tistics: 

Claimants contacted, estimated: 
30,100. 
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Claim folders reviewed: 30,100. 

Appearances before rating boards: 
16,280. 

4 e mereases obtained: 
Service connections obtained: 820. 
Nonservice pensions: 575. 

Dealth benefits obtained: 257. 

Total monetary benefits obtained: 
$2,640,000.70. 

These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office of 
the Veterans’ Adminisrtation, h. 
appeals and reviews, or in its two district 
offices, handling death and insurance 
cases. Over the last 10 years, they re- 
ported 2,036,806 claims handled in such 
district offices, resulting in monetary 
benefits of $300,543,498.43 and in the cen- 
tral office, they handled 68,334 reviews 
and appeals, resulting in monetary bene- 
fits of $4,327,016.01; proportionate ad- 
ditional benefits were thereby obtained 
for New Mexico veterans, their depen- 
dents and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and assist- 
ance extended to all of the claimants who 
have contacted DAV service officers in 
person, by telephone, and by letter. 

The DAV department of New Mexico 
operates a salvage industry, the pro- 
ceeds of which have provided, in the past 
6 years, $28,324.58 for veteran rehabilita- 
tion, $7,074.94 for emergency relief, and 
$237,067.64 for wages for disabled vet- 
erans in a sheltered workshop among 
other services to the community. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members—their 
dependents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation, or pension, 
VA guarantee loans for homes, farms, 
and business, and so forth. Helpful ad- 
vice was also given as to counseling and 
placement into suitable useful employ- 
ment—to utilize their remaining abil- 
ities—civil service examinations, ap- 
pointments, retentions, retirement bene- 
fits, and multifarious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Fre- 
quently, because of lack of official rec- 
ords, death, or disappearance of former 
buddies and associates, lapse of memory 
with passage of time, lack of information 
and experience, proof of the legal service 
connection of a disability becomes ex- 
tremely difficult—too many times impos- 
sible. A claims and rating board can 
obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions, or conclusions of persons who sub- 
mit notarized affidavits. Specific, de- 
tailed, pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
US. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
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laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions, 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 
improvement, before presenting same to 
the adjudication agency, in the light of 
all of the circumstances and facts, and 
of the pertinent laws, precedents, regu- 
lations, and schedule of disability rat- 
ings. No DAV national service officer, I 
feel certain, ever uses his skill, except in 
behalf of worthy claimants, with justifi- 
able claim. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV na- 
tional director of claims, Irving Peltz, 
that a much higher percentage of those 
claims, which have been prepared and 
presented with the aid of a DAV national 
service officer, are eventually favorably 
acted upon, than is the case as to those 
claimants who have not given their 
powers of attorney to any such special 
advocate. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. I urge 
every disabled veteran in New Mexico to 
give his power of attorney to the national 
service officer of the DAV, or of some 
other veteran organization, or of the 
American Red Cross, just as a protective 
measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national sery- 
ice officer. 

COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs of 
about $16,832,000 during a 10-year pe- 
riod, one would find that it has expended 
about $4.25 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $9.75 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $24.50 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $135 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $63 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $16.75 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 


benefits wil generally continue for many 


years. 
METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 

Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. The 
DAV is enabled to maintain its nation- 
wide staff of expert national service of- 
ficers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on its 
Idento-Tag—miniature automobile li- 
cense tags—project, owned by their DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives 
or their widows or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
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ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,900,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s Idento-Tag 
department. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much needed public 
support as will enable it to maintain its 
invaluable nationwide service setup on 
a more adequate basis. So much more 
could be accomplished for distressed dis- 
abled veterans, if the DAV could be en- 
abled, financially, to maintain an expert 
service officer in every one of the 168 VA 
hospitals. 

" MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating approx- 
imately $2 million for salaries to its 
national service officers. Its reserves 
having thus been nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore very 
much in need of the generous support of 
all serviced claimants, DAV members, 
and other social-minded Americans—by 
direct donations, by designations in in- 
surance policies, by dequests in wills, by 
assignments of stocks and bonds, and by 
establishing special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust funds 
originated about 8 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of DAV, 
which established the first perpetual re- 
habilitation fund of $1,000 with the DAV 
Service Foundation. Benefactors from 
39 States have, up to this time, become 
enrolled on the memorial honor roll. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earnings 
from special donations will be available 
for appropriation to the DAV for its use 
in maintaining its national service offi- 
cer program in the State of residence of 
each such benefactor, this is an excellent 
objective also for New Mexico. Each 
such special benefactor is enrolled on a 
permanent memorial honor roll which, 
updated, is then included in the annual 
report of the DAV and of its incorpo- 
rated trustee, the DAV Service Founda- 
tion, to the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help 
to make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue this excellent rehabilitation service 
for other distressed disabled veterans and 
their dependents in New Mexico by send- 
ing in donations to the DAV Service 
Foundation, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. Every such serviced 
claimant who is eligible can, and should, 
also become a DAV member, preferably 
a life member. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative, by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his interest 
and viewpoints—labor unions, trade as- 
sociations, and various religious, frater- 
nal, and civic associations. All of Amer- 
ica’s veterans ought to be members of one 
or more of the patriotic, service-giving 
veterans’ organizations. All of America’s 
disabled defenders, who are receiving 
disability compensation, have greatly 
benefited by their own official voice— 
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the DAV. I consider it a privilege and an 
honor to belong to the Disabled American 
Veterans. 


An Honor for Good Work on the Plains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
nowhere in the Nation are the great ben- 
efits of soil conservation work more 
dramatically apparent than on the high, 
windswept plains of the Texas Pan- 
handle. Because of the progress made 
by Soil Conservation Service employees, 
district supervisors, and the farmers and 
ranchers themselves, it was most fitting 
that the Agriculture Department has 
chosen an SCS work unit in the pan- 
handle to receive one of the Nation's 
two Unit Superior Service Awards. 

The Follett work unit which directs 
work in the Lipscomb County Soil Con- 
servation District has been so honored. 
And this week, Mr. Albert R. Hodges— 
the Follett work unit conservationist— 
came to Washington to be honored in 
ceremonies at the Agriculture Depart- 
ment as representative of the unit and 
its work. Mr. Hodges was accompanied 
by his charming wife and young daugh- 
ter, Janet Lea. 

The other men of the Follett unit who 
were honored by the award are Mr. Glen- 
ford W: Fowler and Mr. Al Schneider, 
soil conservation technicians, and Mr. 
Martin F. Graham, soil conservationist. 
Credit, of course, also goes to the dis- 
trict supervisors of the Lipscomb County 
Soil Conservation District and to the 
participating farmers who have done so 
much in their county. 

The Department's award was worded 
this way: - 

For outstanding technical assistance to 
the Lipscomb County Soll Conservation Dis- 
trict in planning and applying an effective 
conservation program, and for exceptionally 
effective administration of the Great Plains 
conservation program. 


The other award in the United States 
was made to the work unit in Alma, 
Nebr., and I am sure that unit's accom- 
plishments were no less important. 

Our efforts to preserve the soundness 
or our agricultural economy today has 
an important objective: To prepare 
American agriculture for the heavy de- 
mands to be placed upon it tomorrow. 
Soil and water conservation efforts are 
vital in insuring future as well as present 
farm productivity. By 1980 the popula- 
tion of the United States may top 274 
million persons. By then, the problems 
of our agricultural surpluses may be a 
matter of history as our farmers supply 
not only greatly increased domestic re- 
quirements but also vastly larger mar- 
kets around the globe. 

I salute the men of the Follett work 
unit—and all the many thousands of 
men all over the country who are en- 
gaged in this very challenging and very 
essential work. 
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The Stay-in-School Committee of the 
Anti-Crime Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE, Mr. Speaker, with so 
Many Federal-aid programs sapping the 
initiative and independence of commu- 
nities and individuals, accounts of suc- 
cessful locally sponsored programs are at 
once refreshing and encouraging. Such 
an undertaking is the Stay-in-School 
Committee of the Indianapolis Anti- 
Crime Crusade in which the important 
dropout problem is being attacked posi- 
tively to encourage continued school 
attendance. With excellent cooperation 
from the local school authorities, this 
Program has been a shining example of 
individual effort at the local level—and 
all without a cent of Federal aid. 


As adequate proof that responsible 
community efforts can be fruitful, I wish 
to insert the resolution of the Indian- 
apolis Board of School Commissioners 
commending the Stay-in-School Com- 
mittee for its fine efforts in behalf of 
secondary school students. 

RESOLUTION 4607, 1964 
Resolution expressing board’s gratitude to 
the Stay-In-School Committee of the anti- 
crime crusade 

Whereas the Board of School Commission- 
the City of Indianapolis is cognizant 
efforts of the Stay-in-School Commit- 
the Indianapolis Anti-Crime Crusade 
Committee”) to encourage Indian- 
&polis children to complete their secondary 
School educations, which efforts have in- 
Cluded counseling and the provision of 
Money, employment, clothing, books, sup- 
Plies, food, and transportation to many 
Children who, for lack of one or more of 
those items, had discontinued, or were on 
the point of discontinuing, thelr secondary 
chool educations; and 

Whereas during the first semester of the 
1963-1964 school year, those efforts of the 
Committee resulted in the return of 131 
children to the Indianapolis public schools, 
72 of which children remained in school 

such first semester; and 

Whereas in the opinion of the Board those 
efforts of the Committee and the persons as- 
S0clated with it are highly meritorious and 
should be continued: It is therefore 

Resolved by the Board of School Commis- 

s of the City of Indianapolis, That the 
should, and it hereby does, express 
its gratitude to the Stay-in-School 
ittee of the Indianapolis Anti-Crime 
© for that Committee’s efforts to en- 
Courage Indianapolis children to complete 
their secondary school educations and its 
earnest hope that those efforts will continue 
Aa ViN be as fruitful as they have been 


ers of 
Of the 
tee of 
“the 


ACTION OF THE BOARD 
. Commissioner Coble moved that Resolu- 
tion 4607, expressing the Board's gratitude 
to the Stay-In-School Committee of the 
Anti-Crime Crusade, be adopted and ap- 
Proved. Commissioner Mottern seconded the 
Motion and being placed upon its passage 
Prevailed unanimously. 
Manch 10, 1964. 
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Testimonial to Mr. Art Chipman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
28 in Vallejo, Calif., one of my most 
valued constituents will be honored at a 
testimonial dinner. This distinguished 
community leader and progressive busi- 
nessman is Mr. Arthur L. Chipman. 

It has been my pleasure to know Mr. 
Chipman for many years and have an 
opportunity to observe this remarkable 
man. 

A proven leader in the field of trans- 
portation, Mr. Chipman first established 
his moving business in Vallejo, Calif., in 
1939, known as the Chipman Van and 
Storage Co. Since that time he has been 
a leader as agent for the Aero Mayflower 
Transit Co., served as director, regional 
vice president, California president of 
the Moving and Storage Warehouse- 
men's Association and many other offices 
in the industry, including the office of 
president of the Mayflower Warehouse- 
men’s Association, the Nation's largest 
standardized moving and storage organi- 
zation, 

I plan to personally attend the testi- 
monial dinner in honor of Mr. Chipman 
and pay tribute to one of California’s 
leading businessmen. I would like to 
submit for the Recorp an article appear- 
ing in a past issue of the Mayflower 
Warehousemen’s Association magazine 
which was printed subsequent to his 
election as president of the association. 

The article follows: 

ART CH MAN Is First MWA PRESIDENT-ELECT 

The name of Arthur L. Chipman will go 
down in MWA history. Not only because of 
Art's many association activities, but for the 
fact he is the first president-elect and will 
assume his duties next year. 

This was announced while the association 
convened in Las Vegas last month where 
Chipman was first nominated by the nomi- 
nating committee, then officially elected to 
the newly-created post by the membership. 

The association couldn't have selected a 
more appropriate leader for this “first,” 
either. Art has served in numerous capacities 
since joining MWA 12 years ago, the most 
current being a member of the local adver- 

and promotion committee. The 
Mount Sterling, Iowa, native has been a dis- 
trict director and vice president with the 
association, as well as formerly handling the 
chores of Research and Development Com- 
mittee chairman. Under his direction a 
number of R. & D. improvements were 
adapted and copied by the industry. 

Actually Chipman is amliated with three 
warehousing concerns, the Chipman Van & 
Storage Co., Vallejo, Calif. of which he is 
the owner; Chipman Van & Storage Co., Napa, 
Calif. which he also owns; and Goodwin 
Moving & Storage Co., Spokane, Wash., where 
he serves as president. 

The Vallejo organization's warehouse con- 
tains 38,000 square feet of storage space, 
while the company can handle 6,000 square 
feet of household goods at Napa, and 75,000 
square feet in Spokane. Other Chipman Van 
rend Yamal nas marae hp eset 

g. 
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Chipman reports his firm's sources 
of business in the Vallejo area include Beni- 
cia Arsenal, Travis Air Force Base, Mare Is- 
land Naval Shipyard, General Mills, Hercules 
Powder, and American Smelting, while the 
company's Spokane business is mainly with 
Kalser Aluminum, Fairchild Air Force Base, 
Geiger Air Force Base, and a few insurance 
companies. 

Along with his numerous efforts helping to 
bolster MWA, Chipman was honored a year 
ago this month by the Vallejo Lions Club at 
a “This is Your Life, Arthur Lester Chipman” 
affair, Many of Art's friends, as well as local 
dignitaries, were present to recall in 
incidents in Chipman's past. Vallejo Mayor 
G. Wilfred Hewitt paid special tribute to Art’: 
participation in civic activities. 

Several telegrams were received during the 
program, one from L. R. Benson, vice presi- 
dent of the Acro Mayflower Transit Co., who 
was unable to attend the festivities. “Benny” 
recounted numerous events leading to the 
signing of Chipman Van & Storage Co. as 
& Mayflower agent and MWA member. 

the narration of Art's life, it was 
told how Chipman became associated with 
the Transit Co., and soon afterward became 
one of the original operators of Calmay Van 
Lines. 

Among those speaking out to laud Art's 
community service were: representatives of 
the city council; captain of the Solano 
County Sheriff’s Posse, the famous horse- 
back riding group which has performed in 
Hawali, throughout the west coast, and on 
several occasions in the annual Tournament 
of Roses Parade at Pasadena; competitors, 
and numerous other friends. 

As a climax to the 1958 “This Is Your 
Life" event, much to Art's complete surprise, 
his attractive wife, Dorothy, and their five 
children appeared from an adjoining room 
and all were given a standing ovation. Art 
Was presented an authentic Ralph Edwards 
leatherbound book inscribed: “This Is Your 
Life, Arthur Lester Chipman.” 

Arthur Lester Chipman, who will be 
years old April 21, is a past president, Vallejo 
Moving & Storage Association; member of 
the Elks Club, the Eagles, the Common- 
wealth Club of San Francisco, and he's a di- 
rector, Vallejo Chamber of Commerce. Art is 
also past president, Tennessee Street District 
Association, and effective July 1, this year, 
oe president of the Vallejo Lions 

ub. 

Chipman is married to the former Dorothy 
Neil. Besides horseback riding, his favorite 
hobbies include: family (first), hunting, 
then fishing and golf. 

Art Chipman is extremely proud of his 
association with the MWA and Mayfiower. 
That, coupled with the fact he is such an 
energetic individual, it is a leadpipe cinch 


ey fine president in 


Reinstatement of Certain Veterans Under 
National Service Life Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 12, 
1964, the Erie County Board of Super- 
visors, Buffalo, N.Y., passed a resolution 
Memorializing the Congress to pass H.R. 
3503, which would permit the granting of 
national service life insurance to certain 
veterans, Under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I wish to include the resolution 


which follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE STATE OF NEw York, 
BOARD oF SUPERVISORS OF ERIE COUNTY, 
BurraLo, N.Y., May 13, 1964 


To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a session of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 
the county hall, in the city of Bufalo, on 
the 12th day of May, A.D. 1964, a resolution 
was adopted, of which the following is a 
true copy: 

“Whereas many American war veterans al- 
lowed their national service life insurance 
to lapse, and 

“Whereas in many cases this was due to 
inadvertence, or in an effort to disassociate 
themselves with the service after having 
served during the long and difficult war 
years, and 

“Whereas Congressman THADDEUS J. 
Dur. sxr, as a member of the Veterans Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, has 
introduced a bill to correct this situation 
and allow certain veterans, heretofore eli- 
gible for the national service life insurance 
to be reinstated and allow such applications 
for reinstatement to be accepted for one 
year: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this board go on record 
as favoring such a proposal and that the 
Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to enact H.R. 3503 to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code.” 

DANIEL A. BuczyNskI, 
RANDOLPH A. MINEO, 
EDWIN L. KANTOWSKI, Jr., 
ANTHONY T. BUSCAGLIA. 
Attest: Water A. Hosz, 
Deputy Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County. 


Surprise Decision To Close the San Diego 
Naval Repair Facility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union: 


Navy Surprise at Clos or San Dreco 
Base Torn 


WasuHIncTon.—Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara’s decision to close the San Diego 
Naval Repair Facility caught the Navy by 
surprise, testimony made public last night 
indicates. 

The move was so unexpected, in fact, that 
the Navy had included the base in early 
drafts of its 1964-65 military construction 
budget. McNamara issued the phaseout or- 
der last December, 

The Navy's position was explained at a 
March 18 House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee hearing by Rear Adm. George W. Pressey, 
director of the shore activities development 
and control division of the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

The hearing was closed to the press and 
public. Representative HARRY R. SHEPPARD, 
Democrat, of California, chairman of the 
House military construction appropriations 
subcommittee, made public the Pressey tes- 
timony last night. 

NOTHING IS SAFE 


During the session, SHEPPARD, obviously 
angered, charged that under McNamara 
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“nothing is safe and everything is secret—at 
least as far as Congress is concerned.” 

“I can come ultimately to one conclusion,” 
SuHepparp said. Any base is possibly here 
today and gone next week despite these 
glowing terms of military (budget) require- 
ments.” 

He said that if the Defense Department 
cannot determine a year ahead of time what 
bases it will need, “someone there should be 
looking for a new job, and I do not care who 
it may be.” 

SHEPPARD at first accused both the Navy 
and the Defense Department of respon- 
sibility for the decision to shut down the 
repair facility. He noted Congress appropri- 
ated $522,000 for a new electronics shop at 
the base less than 1 month before the close 
order was announced. 

QUESTION RAISED 

He asked Pressey why the subcommittee 
should consider any of the Navy's current 
requests for shipyard construction projects. 

“We had no knowledge that the San Diego 
Naval Repair Facility would be closed. In 
fact, initially, we had in this year’s pro- 

a second increment to be granted there 
on the electronic repair building.” said 
Pressey. . 


Howard Buffett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the House who were col- 
leagues of former Congressman Howard 
Buffett were recently grieved to learn 
of his death, and I believe they would 
appreciate the opportunity to read the 
inspiring and consoling words of Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Stimson at the funeral services 
May 1 at Dundee Presbyterian Church 
in Omaha. The Reverend Stimson's 
eloquence expresses the feeling of sor- 
row and respect of many, many people 
throughout this Nation at the passing of 
a distinguished American: 

FUNERAL Service OF HOWARD BUFFETT BY Dr. 
Epwarp W. STIMSON, DUNDEE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, May 1, 1964 

(Howard Buffett, August 13, 1903—April 29, 

1964) 

John 14, Romans 8, John 8:25-32. 

. “If you continue in my word, you are truly 

my disciples, and you will know the truth, 

and the truth wili make you free.” John 

8:31, 

Let these words of Jesus, which were 
Howard Buffett's favorite Scripture, speak 
for him today, for they were the inspiration 
of his life, and the essence of his message. 

Freedom. A free nation. The free so- 
ciety. Free enterprise. The free man un- 
der God. This was his passion. As his good 
friend and the cograndfather of some of his 


was essentially a free man, He had paid the 
price of his convictions.” 

His moral and intellectual roots were in 
the heritage which has made America great— 
Puritan and Huguenot. His mother was a 
French Huguenot Duval, who, while doing 
all the work of rearing five children, took 
time to write her convictions on what was 
right to the public pulse. So he was nur- 
tured in the public interest. He was brought 
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up to be a Christian, and never departed 
from It. 

As an avid and omnivorous reader he 
fed his eager mind from many sources. 
Emerson often delighted him, as his words 
encouraged his independence and self-re- 
Uance— as in the essay from which he often 
quoted: 

“There is a time in every man's education 
when he arrives at the conviction that envy 
is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that 
he must take himself, for better, for worse, 
as his portion; that though the wide unl- 
verse is full of good, no kernel of nourishing 
corn can come to him but through his toil 
bestowed on that plot of ground which is 
given him to till. The power which resides 
in him is new in nature, and none but he 
knows what that is which he can do, nor 
does he know until he has tried.” 

Or again— 

“It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion. It is easy in solitude to 
live after your own. But the great man ts 
he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with 
eee sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude.” 

Howard Buffett truly achieved that kind of 
greatness. 

In the same essay Emerson also sald, “To 
be great is to be misunderstood,” and some- 
times Howard Buffett earned that honor. 
He would rather feel he was right, according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, than 
be successful. 

He would say, We are not responsible to 
succeed in what we do if we give it our best. 
It is not required that you carry the whole 
burden; neither is it permissible that you 
fail to bear your share.” 

So he accepted civic responsibility. 80 
long as he saw it was his duty to do it and 
not out of personal ambition. 

One day as a young man he was talking 
with John L. Lewis in a lounge car on a 
train, expr some of his strong con- 
victions. John L. Lewis replied, “You are 
ware and able, what are you doing about 

Thereupon he set about trying to get some- 
one else to run for Congress who would rep- 
resent his convictions, feeling that if he 
could not get someone else to run, he would 
have to do it himself. He, therefore, waited 
until the last day to file, and he did it from 
& sense of duty. 

He would quote Burke, “All that is needed 
for the triumph of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” 

He would say, “You are a good citizen. 
What are you doing about it? What matters 
most is not what men say, and the language 
in which they say it, it is what they mean to 
do and the intensity with which they mean 
It.“ 

Where did all of this devotion to duty and 
freedom come from. It came from his Chris- 
tian faith, from his prayer and Bible study, 
from his direct dependence upon God. 

When he first felt the call to public serv- 
ice ho told his devoted, life partner, when 
the children were young: 

“I must seek reinforcement of my spiritual 
resources.“ 

He had served on the school board. Now 
he started to teach a Sunday evening Bible 
class, the original congenial couples class 
here at Dundee Church in 1939. Teahcing 
made him delve deeper into Biblical truth, 
for he always based his teaching on the 
Biblical truth, and applied it to modern life. 

He was elected an elder in 1940, and re- 
mained one until 1951, while away for four 
terms in Congress. 

So the source of his devotion to freedom 
and his own independence was his personal 
faith and devotion to God's will. It was his 
leadership of the Sunday school class that 
encouraged him to run for Congress, to seek 
to apply to our Nation’s life the truth of ap- 
plied Christianity. He attributed his success 
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in the first primary to the support of his 
class, But it was the deeper effect of his 
faith that was most influential, His favorite 
text said, “If you abide in my word, you are 
truly my disciples, and you shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
It is not just knowing the truth. It Is gain- 
ing a clear consclence by obeying Christ, con- 
tinuing in His word, that opens the door to 
the understanding of the truth that makes 
us free. This Howard Buffett did. 

When he got to Congress and Washington 
it was wartime. He already had his convic- 
tions and his principles, and no one could 
swerve him. They tried to buy him only 
once—and after that left him alone. His 
spirit sustained by regular weekly worship 
and private prayer, he maintained the integ- 
rity of his principles; wouldn't cut corners, 
or condone it in others. With great faith in 
the average man in our democracy, he trusted 
the people would understand, and he made 
his contribution as he saw his Christian duty 
even when it meant conflict with his own 


party. 

So he was a freeman in a world that was 
bartering much of its freedom for an illusory 
security. And his freedom rooted in its puri- 
tan source in God and a strong God-inspireti 
conscience in divine obedience. The hymn 
says it: 

“Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 
I sink in life's alarms 
When by myself I stand; 
Imprison me within Thine arms, 
And strong shall be my hand. 
My power is faint and low 
Till I have learned to serve; 
It wants the needed fire to glow, 
It wants the breeze to nerve; 
It only stands unbent 
Amid the clashing strife, 
When on Thy bosom it has leant, 
And found in Thee its life.” 


So Howard Buffett gained the strength 
ot his freedom and served to the best of his 
rich ability. 

Meanwhile, he practiced his principles, not 
Only in public life, but privately in his 
home. He believed in freedom and reared 
his children to think for themselves and 
be free. The truest kind of a family man, 
as a father he always expected his children 
to do their best, and used persuasion and 
example, rather than any dictatorial coer- 
cion, 

Yet the greatest test of his spirit was 
still to come—in prolonged and painful ill- 
ness—4 years of arthritis and cancer, with 
two serious operations and prolonged and 
dificult treatment. Yet through it all he 
never complained. 

He rejoiced in the opportunity to go into 
business with his son, and had great hopes 
Of using the office—yet never complained 
When that hope was denied him, and con- 
tinued to serve his clients from the chair 
that eased his pain in his home. 

How often I have visited with him these 
Past 4 years, and always it was a double 
feast for this pastor—a feast of the mind 
as we discussed current events and a feast 
Of the spirit as he showed the continued 
victory of his spirit over the weakening 


His faith gave him freedom from disap- 
Pointment and depression of spirit and free- 
dom from fear of death. 

He carried in his pocketbook this note in 
his own handwriting: 

“I am God's child. I am in His hands. 
As for my body, it was never meant to be 
Permanent. As for my life, it is immortal. 
Why, then, should I be afraid of anything?” 

Therefore, when the terminal time came, 
he could speak frankly and without any in- 
hibition of the coming journey. He wel- 
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comed my suggestion of a message to some- 
one on the other side. I could pray with 
him and the family frankly without having 
to guard any words, He was ready and will- 
ing to go with hope and joyous anticipa- 
tion, 

In closing I would quote some more of his 


. favorite words, which fit him so well, from 


the epilog of Robert Browning's 
lando”: 


"One who never turned his back 

But marched breast-forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted 
Wrong would triumph. 

Hold we fall to rise, 

Are baffied to fight better 

Bleep to wake. 


“No, at noonday in the bustle of man's 
worktime 

Greet the unseen with a cheer. 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 

‘Strive and thrive,’ cry ‘Speed—fight on. 

Fare ever there as here“ 


“As0- 


The Virgin Islands: A Further Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I have had a 
continuing interest in circumstances 
surrounding Virgin Islands literature to 
be distributed at the World's Fair in New 
York. ‘You will recall that on April 20 
of this year, and again on May 11, I 
made this the subject of extended re- 
marks, which were entered in the RECORD. 


A later development in this situation 
has now come to my attention through 
letters shared with me by Mr. Ariel Mel- 
chior, editor and publisher of the Virgin 
Islands magazine published at St. 
Thomas. 

The first letter is one received by Mr. 
Melchior and signed by Henry L. Kimel- 
man, Commissioner of Commerce for the 
Virgin Islands. Mr. Melchior’s reply is 
contained in the second letter. 

I believe the Congress will find both 
of these letters to be of interest in a 
situation that I feel continues to warrant 
close attention. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place these letters in the RECORD: 

LETTER TO Mr. MELCHIOR 

Dran Mr. MELCHIOR: In view of the recent 
criticism in connection with this Depart- 
ment's granting a contract for distribution 
of literature in the World's Fair without ad- 
vertising and bids, we, after discussing this 
matter with officials of the Department of the 
Interior have decided that effective immedi- 
ately, all purchases of literature by this De- 
partment will be done after notification by 
advertising and the solicitation of bids. In 
the near future, we shall draw up specifica- 
tions for the type of publication similar to 
yours which will promote the Virgin Islands 
tourism program and which we can distribute 
free in our various offices In St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, New York, and San Juan. 

We certainly hope that your publication 
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will enter its competitive bid. We look for- 
ward to working with you in the future. 
HENRY L. KIMELMAN, 
Commissioner. 


LETTER TO MR. KIMELMAN 

Dear MR. KIMELMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of May 8 in which you advise that, in 
view of criticism of the Department of Com- 
merce for granting a contract for the dis- 
tribution of literature at the World's Fair 
without advertising and bid, you plan to 
change that policy and seek competitive bids 
for all purchases of literature and for the 
distribution thereof. 

There are several points in the letter which 
need clarification. Does your intention to 
purchase literature after advertising and bids, 
refer to Virgin Islands literature to be dis- 
tributed at the New York World’s Fair? 

Has the issue raised by your department's 
drawing an exclusive contract with the 
Lodge publications been completely settled? 

We do not understand the reference in 
your letter to “specifications for the type 
of publication similar to yours,” by which 
you evidently refer to the Virgin Islands 
Magazine. Does this mean that the spec- 
ifications you suggest, and which you state 
you intend to draw up, are to conform to 
the type, format, and quality of this par- 
ticular magazine? 

Does this statement appear in the letter 
which you evidently sent to other potential 
bidders? In view of the many differences 
between our publication and several others 
in the Virgin Islands, it is not clear what 
you mean when you write, “publication 
similar to yours.” 

Is the bidding for production and publica- 
tion of promotional literature to include also 
the distribution of this literature? You 
appear to use these terms interchangeably, 

Further, in view of the recent appointment 
of your successor, who, we understand, will 
assume responsibilities of the office this 
month, we question the advisability of for- 
mulating a policy to which a new commis- 
sioner might not be in complete agreement. 

Please understand that we are looking 
forward to the opportunity of working with 
the Department of Commerce, and we regard 
the new policy of competitive bidding to be 
an excellent solution to the important mat- 
ter of promotional literature, 

However, we must say that we shall not 
be interested in any such program if it is 
to be marked by the subterfuge and favor- 
itism which has characterized it in the past. 

ARIEL MELCHIOR, 
Editor-Publisher. 


The Night Thief Gives Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article by Mr. Joseph 
Alsop from Saigon appears in today’s— 
20th of May—Washington Post. Mr. 
Alsop’s article comes just after a letter 
from Madame Nhu, written some time 
ago, reached my desk. 

Everything that Mr. Alsop has re- 
cently discovered has been known to 
Madame Nhu for some time. In fact, she 
predicted that if the coup against her 
brother-in-law were to succeed, as it 
would if the United States promoted it, 


` 
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communism would soon take over the 
country. 

It is now abundantly clear that this 
dire prediction can only be prevented by 
the pouring out of our blood and 
treasure. 

Once again we have, I fear, many 
“Mea ‘culpas’” to say— 

Tse Nicut-Turer Gives WARNING 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Saicon.—Like a thief in the night, with 
muffled foot slipping from shadow to decep- 
tive shadow, a great national disaster is 
creeping up on the United States—and on 
this poor country, too. 

The disaster is a final Communist triumph 
in Soviet Vietnam. What is happening in 
Laos is peripheral, for the future of Laos will 
eventually be settled by the outcome here in 
Vietnam. 

What is happening in Laos is a clear warn- 
ing that the Communist timetable is much 
shorter than the Washington policymakers 
seem to suppose. 

Even if the Communist advance proceeds 
no further and an immediate crisis-show- 
down is thereby avoided, the aims—and 
gains—of the enemy are obvious. To begin 
with, they have gained elbow room in Laos, 
the corridor country, which will be very use- 
ful in a future crisis of the war in Vietnam. 

They have gained in Vietnam, too, since 
unpunished Communist successes in Laos 
naturally cause, Vietnamese doubts about 
America’s strength of will. And, finally, the 
Communist policymakers in Hanoi must also 
be concluding that they have made an im- 
portant test of this American strength of will, 
with delightfully encouraging results. 

Hence the Laotian warning is dangerous 
to ignore. Yet it is far more dangerous to 
ignore or misread what is happening here in 
South Vietnam. In a nutshell, the war effort 
here is approaching a breaking point. 

There are three solid reasons for believing 
that the breaking point may not be far off— 
unless the United States begins to take pre- 
ventive acttion. The first reason is simply 
the growth of war weariness, the loss of pa- 
tience and endurance. These have been the 
most striking consequences of the successive 

coups d'etat, beginning with the fall of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem. 

The psychological climate is therefore un- 
healthy, as the desertion rates in the army 
and civil guard units clearly attest. The 
hope of creating a healthier psychological cli- 
mate is all too slim, in turn, because of the 
unhealthy military situation. 

President Johnson has asked for more ald 
for South Vietnam, and he has told Congress 

that the new, more vigorous leadership of 
Gen, Nguyen Khanh is a very hopeful factor. 
He is dead right on both points. But he 
might better have told Congress that even 
the efforts of General Khanh, vigorously aid- 
ed by the United States, are most unlikely 
to turn the tide here. By doing more of the 
usual things, we can at best hold on. 

The enemy is attacking in heavier and 
heavier strength, often with disturbing suc- 
cess. To turn the tide, General Khanh needs 
to find another 150,000 men, to fill up his 
existing units and to create the additional 
forces planned with Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara. Without these added 
men, Khanh has no margin of advantage. 
But as the alarming desertion rate too plain- 
ly suggests, recrulting this many more sol- 
diers will be a slow business tf not an im- 
possible task. 

Meanwhile, in some provinces in the Delta, 
and in Quang Nai in the center of the coun- 
try, the South Vietnamese regular army has 
already lost the upper hand in the contest 
with the Communist forces. In sum, the sit- 
uation already exists that General Giap clas- 
sically seeks to create. 


The defending forces are at stretch, and 
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they have no large, -easily mobilizable re- 
seryes. Thus South Vietnam resembles a 
bowl of water, or rather a bowl of poison, 
which has just reached the brimming-over 
point. Put more into the bowl and there 
will be the devil of a mess. 

Finally, the third reason for intense alarm 
is General Giap's obvious preparation to put 
a lot more into the bowl. This is the real 
meaning of the battalions of North Viet- 
nmamese Communist regulars which are now 
deployed just across the Vietnamese border, 
in Laos. 

To this must be added a grim probability. 
The probability is that the U.S. military lead- 
ership out here is wrong in its belief that 
our continuing superiority in firepower and 
mobility will overcome any crisis the enemy 
can create. 

Firepower and mobility cannot be exploit- 
ed to win a battle begun by surprise at dusk, 
and over and finished before sunrise. Yet 
a night's battle, ending in capture or destruc- 
tion by the Communists of no more than a 
thousand or two thousand Vietnamese regu- 
lars, might well cause the kind of paroxysm 
of alarm and defeatism that would bring this 
war to an end. 

This is the crucial point. The position in 
Vietnam today—is above all—fragile. To 
shatter this fragile position for good and all, 
the enemy need not plan anything as ambi- 
tious as the fight at Dien Bien Phu—a small 
battle but one that went on for a long time. 

In one night, almost before we know it, 
we may be overtaken by the disaster that is 
creeping up on us, 


Rockefeller Aid Puts Steam in Oregon 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the extraordinary talents of Mr. 
Robert Price, one of the outstanding 
campaign managers in the Republican 
Party, by inserting an article by one of 
Washington's leading correspondents. 
The youthful Mr. Price has proved what 
hard work combined with imagination 
and skill can do and I think he should be 
an example to the seasoned veteran as 
well as the newcomer in politics. My 
congratulations to Miss McGrory for this 
fine and accurate piece of political re- 
porting. 4 

ARCHITEcT or Vicrory—How Orrscon Was 

Won 
(By Mary McGrory) ` 

PORTLAND, OREG., May 16.—The principal 
architect of the stunning Rockefeller upset 
victory in Oregon is 31-year-old Robert Price, 
a New York lawyer and political buff who 
doesn't believe in polls. 

Mr. Price took over the organization of the 
Oregon campaign as a personal favor to 
George L. Hinman, Governor Rockefeller’s 
chief political agent. A graduate of New 
York University and Columbia Law School, 
he has managed all of New York Represen- 
tative LSL campaigns for Congress. 

Young Mr. Price, a cheerful, bespectacled 
Manhattan intellectual, came into the State 
as a result of a telephone call from Mr, Hin- 
man at a moment when the Rockefeller for- 
tunes were at their lowest ebb. The Gover- 
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nor, bewildered by his poor third-place show- 
ing in New Hampshire, was dubious about 
embarking on another handshaking tour, and 
the local Rockefeller managers were demor- 
alized by a poll published April 5 which 
showed the Governor fourth both nationally 
and locally. 

In company with William E. Walsh, the 
Rockefeller State chairman; F. F. Montgom- 
ery, and William Moshofsky, Mr. Price took 
off in a small plane for a 3-day tour of Ore- 
gon's 36 counties, When it was over he sat 
down and wrote an entirely critical report, 
with which the three local men concurred. 
On Friday, April 10, he sat down with 14 
members of the Governor's political staff at 
the headquarters at 521 Fifth Avenue and 
told them the bad news. 

After 3 hours of such depressing Items as 
the fact that there were only two Rockefeller 
headquarters in the whole State, Mr. Hin- 
man asked Mr. Price to go back to Oregon 
and take over. 

Mr. Price is a man who believes that a cam- 
paign manager should have full authority 
and full responsibility. He took the job on 
the condition that he have a free hand. It 
was granted. 

He returned to Oregon on April 11 and 
began 5 weeks of traveling and organizing. 
He started a notebook. He called on every 
Republican he could find, from Gov. Mark 
Hatfield to the editors of local papers. 

Early, as he slogged through hamlets too 
small to get into the atlas, he made a key 
decision: Oregonians like to see their can- 
didates. They particularly like to see East- 
ern candidates. They are sophisticated vot- 
ers. 7 

What gave him the clue was that in some 
settlements he was gladly greeted with the 
words, We haven't seen an eastern Republi- 
can here since Tom Dewey was through in 
1948.” 

In his first move on April 15, he sent out 
to 380,000 Oregon Republicans a letter signed 
by William Walsh, asking for Rockefeller sup- 
port and enclosing a card to be malled back. 
Those who returned the card got a handsome 
personal letter on engraved stationery over 
Governor Rockefeller’s, signature thanking 
them for their interest. 

GRASSROOTS CAMPAIGN 


Culling the lists of the card returners, Mr. 
Price began the hunt for 36 county chairmen. 
Advertisements began appearing in papers all 
over Oregon announcing the chairmen, Pa- 
cific Northwest Telephone Installed 200 tele- 
phones. Mr. Price told his chairmen to set 
up their headquarters in 2 days, promised to 
come and address the volunteers as soon as 
there were five on hand. He traveled 20,000 
miles in pursuit and encouragement of them. 

Volunteers were set to work on a telephone 
canvass. An instruction sheet headed Rec- 
ommended Telephone Talk” told them to 
stress the Governor's experience, his vic- 
tories in New York, and especially the note 
that “he cares enough to come to Oregon.” 

He called his county chairmen every other 
day. On May 5, he had a dinner in Eugene 
for the county chairmen at which the Goy- 
ernor appeared. He suggested that the Gov- 
ernor speak always of the local application 
of Federal issues. 

On April 20, he cut out 75 percent of the 
weekly $10,000 Rockefeller television budget. 
On April 27, he eliminated the whole televi- 
sion coverage. Governor Rockefeller was 
being overexposed on the screen. 

DIVORCE ISSUE RISES 

The Governor spent as much time as pos- 
sible in the State. The posters announced, 
“he cares enough to come” to the Gateway 
Supermarket or the Ace Shoe Co. or wherever 
it was. 

“He was doing the one thing none of the 
other candidates was doing,” Mr. Price said. 
“Lodge couldn't come, Gotbwarxs didn’t 
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choose to, and this is one thing the Governor 
does supremely well.” 

Throughout, Mr. Price got complete co- 
operation from New York, which was seeing 
its first real Rockefeller campaign manager 
in action, He brought in Senator Javrrs and 
Representative Linpsay for weekend visits. 
He asked for and got personal appearances 
in the past week from the Governor's daugh- 
ter Ann and son Rodman. 

The only problem he could not manage 
or fathom was the insistent question of the 
Governor's personal life. For every one ques- 
tion about the Rockefeller stand on social 
security or the United Nations, he got 50 on 
the Governor's divorce and remarriage. Mr. 
Price suggested that the county chairman 
tell questioners that the Governor had shown 
courage and integrity in his private life, that 
difficulties occur in many marriages (Oregon 
has one of the highest divorce rates in the 
country) and that Governor Rockefeller 
should be judged on his record as Governor, 

HOPED FOR BEST 


In vain he pleaded with the New York 
Staff to persuade the Governor to confront 
the issue head on. 

It was the one thing New York could not 
provide. 

By the day before election, Mr. Price, like 
Governor Rockefeller, was hoping at best for 
second place. 

He said, just before the amazing vote began 
to roll in, “We did the best we could. We 
tried to educate the voters, find the friends 
of Rockefeller and bring them to the polls 
on primary day.” 

Not since the heyday of the Kennedy or- 
ganization has there been a campaign with 
more attention to detail and attention to the 
voters. Mr. Price has not read Lawrence 
O'Brien's campaign handbook, but he oper- 
ates in the same way. 

Mr. Price now intends to go back to his 
law practice in New York. But after what 
he did with his lists and his notebooks and 
his handholding in Oregon, it is doubtful 
the Rockefeller people will let him stay there 
for long. 


Whose Prayer Will Be Used? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is quite evident that nearly everyone 
these days wants to be on record in sup- 
port of God. I have taken note of a 
recent flurry of pro-God statements in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I have 
read accounts of many more in the daily 
and periodical press. If nominalism 
would get this Nation to heaven, I think 
we could all take heart at this outburst 
of religious fervor. 

Unfortunately, certain proponents of 
a change in our Bill of Rights have taken 
the position that they are on God's side, 
and those who do not immediately ac- 
cept the merits of their proposal are 
anti-God. In this connection I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
excellent editorial published May 2, 1964, 
in the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, 
Ariz. The editorial follows: 

Wos Prayen WiLL BE UseEp? 

The appearances of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 

and Gov. George C. Wallace, of Alabama, be- 
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fore the House Judiclary Committee Thurs- 
day testifying for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to allow prescribed prayer in 
schools showed abundantly why such is un- 
feasible under the American way of Govern- 
ment. 

The bishop ls in favor of a simple, “In 
God we trust.“ 

The Governor apparently wants something 
different. 

This is an ancient issue with an oldtime 
answer, Here is what the Supreme Court 
said of it in its famous opinion: 

„It is no part of the business of gov- 
ernment to compose official prayers for any 
group of the American people to recite as 
part of a religious program carried on by the 
Government, 

“It is a matter of history that this very 
practice of establishing governmentally com- 
posed prayers was one of the reasons which 
caused many of our early colonists to leave 
England and seek religious freedom in Amer- 
ica." 

Catholics might recall that Henry VIII's in- 
sistence on such a course was one of the 
many reasons why Sir Thomas More was be- 
headed, because he would not conform. 

Protestants might recall that insistence on 
rigid public prayer was a cause of the Pilgrim 
movement to America. Who can deny that 
God was on the side of the Pilgrims? 

As the Supreme Court pointed out: 

“The Book of Common Prayer, which was 
created under governmental direction and 
which was approved by acts of Parliament in 
1548 and 1549, set out in minute detail the 
accepted form and content of prayer and 
other religious ceremonies to be used in the 
established, tax-supported Church of Eng- 
land.” 

This was two decades after Henry's pas- 
sion for Anne Boleyn and his wish to divorce 
Catherine of Aragon, his brother's widow, 
caused a cleavage in English Christianity. 
But it was born out of that event. 

The Supreme Court went on to say: 

‘Its (the clause separating church and 
state) first and most immediate purpose 
rested on the belief that a union of govern- 
ment and religion tends to destroy govern- 
ment and degrade religion.” 

There is a difference between teaching 
religion in public schools, and teaching about 
religion; and, also, the use of public facilities 
for religious purposes on a basis where at- 
tendance is voluntary, 

The Arizona State stadium at Temple has 
been the site of a Billy Graham crusade. 
The University of Arizona stadium has been 
used by the Tucson diocese of the Catholic 
church for special services. The university 
has religious centers located adjacent to the 
campus, and a religious life week is ob- 
served, but on a voluntary basis, 

A tragedy of thinking in the extreme right- 
wing attack on the Court’s prayer decision 
lies In the effort of the extremists to identify 
themselves with God, and thus to imply 
that those who disagree are atheists. 

Americans might remember that Abraham 
Lincoln pointed to the fallacy of any human 
being thinking that God necessarily was on 
his side. Lincoln said in his second inaugu- 
ral, of the South and the North; 

“Both * * * pray to the same God; and 
each invokes His aid against the other. It 
may seem strange that any men should try to 
ask God's assistance in wringing their bread 
from the sweat of other men’s faces; but let 
us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayers of both could not be answered; that 
of neither has been answered fully.” 

What eloquent testimony, then and now, 
to the very thing Bishop Sheen and Governor 
Wallace perhaps unwittingly proved in 
Washington. The very divergence of thought 
between the bishop and the Governor as to 
what prayer should be used shows the value 
of the Court decision and the danger of 
changing the Constitution to accommodate 
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the extremists. Congress has better things 
to do than to send such an amendment to 
the States and the people. 


Droponts Peril Dropout Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, at the pres- 
ent time, the House Education and Labor 
Committee is considering H.R. 10440, the 
Landrum-Powell Poverty Package rec- 
ommended by President Johnson. 

One of the provisions of that bill would 
create a so-called job corps for youths 
between the ages of 16 and 21. This 
corps would be administered by a poverty 
czar to be named by the President. 


Mr. Speaker, this proposal is not new. 
It is fraught with uncertainties. Its po- 
tentialities for accomplishment has by 
no means been established. There is 
much more to be learned before we em- 
bark on programs of this type. Prema- 
ture action in this area can be disas- 
trous—not only to the young people in- 
volved, but to the taxpayers as well. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for careful 
thought in this area is pointed up by the 
tragic experience encountered by the 
State of California with a similar pro- 
gram—wherein more than 50 percent of 
the enrollees dropped out of the program 
in less than 6 months. This $300,000 
State program for the benefit of dropouts 
has itself become a victim of the dropout 
problem, 


Mr. Speaker, the sorry results achieved 
under the California program are re- 
counted in an article written by Charles 
Hillinger of the Los Angeles Times which 
was carried in today's issue of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Iam hopeful that this article will cause 
those who are hellbent to enact this job 
corps proposal to lay aside their political 
motivation and look before they leap. A 
program of this nature, unless it is care- 
fully delimited and safeguarded, may 
well do more harm than good. 

Dropouts Perm DROPOUT PROGRAM 


(By Charles Hillinger) 

BEAUMONT, CaLIF.—A $300,000 State pro- 
gram to teach work skills to youths who 
have dropped out of school has itself be- 
come a victim of the dropout problem. 

During the first 6 months of the program 
at the Oak Glen Forestry Youth Camp, 10 
miles north of here, 101 of the 194 youths 
enrolled have dropped out. Of the remain- 
ing 93, a group of 11 completed the full 
6-month course last week. 

The camp's dropouts could have national 
significance. 

The project, the first of its kind in the 
Nation, is a prototype of President John- 
son’s $200 million Job Corps, a revamped 
version of the depression-spawned Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

The administration program ds intended to 
provide job training for many of America’s 
750,000 young men who lack skills to get 
jobs. 
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DIRECTORS OPTIMISTIC 


Despite the dropouts and the spotlight of 
national interest, the State camp’s directors 
are optimistic about the program's ultimate 
success, 

“You've got to expect a large number of 
dropouts,” said Eugene Grauer, resident 
State Department of Employment counselor, 

“These are boys who have been dropping 
out all their lives. They wouldn't be here 
if they didn't have a problem. 

“Another reason is that some boys come 
to the camp unwillingly. They're pressured 
by their parents or others and are determined 
from the outset to resist. any attempt to 
help them.” 

Grauer maintained that not all the boys 
who left before the end of the 6 months 
should be written off as program failures. 

“Many of them were actuaily ready to 
leave,” he said. 

Robert E. Green of the State division of 
forestry said, “It bothers me every time a 
boy quits and goes down the hill. If they 
can't adjust here, what's to happen to 
them?” 

CHANGES PROPOSED 

Both Grauer and Green feel that changes 
should be made in the program, especially 
in admission requirements. 

“First change I would make,” said Grauer, 
“would be to raise the minimum age to 
17%." 

77 admits youths from 16 to 
21. Sixteen also is the minimum age un- 
der the Johnson program. 

“It is obvious 16-year-olds are too imma- 
ture.“ Grauer said. 

“Of the 42 who came to Oak Olen. 29 
have dropped out already, Even if they 
complete the 6-month training period, 
where do they go from here?” 

They are too young for military service and 
not old enough for job placement by the 
State employment agency, he sald. 

Green would like to see a restriction re- 
quiring that a boy have at least a sixth-grade 
education. “To equip them with job skills 
they should have some basic ability to read 
and write,” he said. 

The program is costing roughly $1,500 per 
boy. Training at the mile-high camp on the 
southern slope of Mount San Gorgonio began 
November 1. 

“They arrive here, head hanging, feet drag- 
ging.“ Green said. “They think the world 
is against them. They've been turned down 
time and time again looking for work be- 
cause they have no experience or lack edu- 
cation.” 


VFW Defends Military: Commissaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
a time when our armed services are ex- 
perieneing serious difficulties in obtain- 
ing and retaining highly qualified officers 
and NCO''s, the recent attack on military 
commissaries by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States was both un- 
justified and illtimed. 

Consequently, it was encouraging to 
note that the Comptroller General's at- 
tack on the commissary system was, in 
turn, quickly attacked by one of our 
Nation's largest and most respected or- 
ganizations, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. As many 
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Members of this House are well aware, 
the VFW has become an extremely alert 
and vigorous spokesman for our military 
personnel, active, retired, and their de- 
pendents. When the VFW speaks in de- 
fense of our servicemen, it is with a voice 
of 1,300,000 oversea combat veterans. 
Such a voice should be heeded. 

I believe that many Members of this 
House will agree with me that the state- 
ment of Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo, na- 
tional commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, in defense of the 
servicemen’s commissary system is 
straight to the point. Commander Lom- 
bardo very rightly points out that “a 
reduction in the commissary system is a 
reduction in the pay of our servicemen.” 
Also, Commander Lombardo emphasizes 
the importance of the commissaries to 
the servicemen in terms of actual dollar 
savings. 

Once again, we are indebted to the 
VFW for taking such a strong and per- 
suasive position on the side of our fight- 
ing men and their families. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the recent statement by 


Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo, VFW com-. 


mander in chief, in defense of military 
commissaries. The text of Mr. Lom- 
bardo’s remarks follows: 

VFW DEFENDS MILITARY CoMMISSARIES 

Wasttncton, D.C., April 30.— It's high 
time that the professional budgeteers and 
selfish commercial interests stop sniping at 
the fighting man’s commissaries," so stated 
Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo, of Brooklyn, N. T. 
commander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, in an inter- 
view today defending the military commis- 
sarles, 

Explaining the VFW interest in the mat- 
ter, Commander Lombardo said, “the VFW 
is deeply concerned over the continual loss 
of the so-called fringe benefits which have 
been an integral part of military life. The 
commissary system is an established feature 
of military compensation. The savings to 
the military man have been taken into ac- 
count repeatedly in military pay studies. 
Consequently,” Commander Lombardo con- 
tinued, “any reduction in the commissary 
system is a reduction in the pay of our 
fighting men.” 

Continuing, the VFW commander said, “at 
a time when our defense leadership, both 
civilian and military, are struggling with the 
problem of keeping officers and noncoms in 
the service, it is certainly not in the best 
interest of our national security for a high 
Government official, such as the Comptroller 
General, to trigger another raid on the serv- 
iceman’s pocketbook.” 

“It must.“ Commander Lombardo said, be 
kept in mind that the commissaries save an 
average service family of four, according to 
recent studies, over $32 a month.” 

“Thirty-two dollars a month,” Comman- 
der Lombardo emphasized, “may not be im- 

t to somé highly paid civil service em- 
ployees, but it is extremely important to the 
junior officer and enlisted man, who has to 
make not only every dollar, but also every 
penny, count in providing for his family. 
Loss of commissary savings will fall heavi- 
est on the young officer and the NCO, whose 
pay is lower, but who also have families to 
house, feed, clothe, and educate.” 

“One of the best ways,” Commander Lom- 
bardo said, to encourage military personnel 
to stay in the service of their country is to 
assure them that such things as commis- 
saries, post exchanges, dependent and re- 
tired medical facilities, are going to be in- 
creased and improved, rather than taken 
away.” 
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Concluding, Commander Lombardo said, 
“On behalf of the 1,300,000 oversea combat 
veterans of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I 
urge that President Johnson, and the Con- 
gress take measures which clearly demon- 
strate that the Comptroller General's at- 
tack on commissaries does not represent 
Presidential and congressional thinking. The 
American fighting man must not continue to 
be fair game for Government penny pinch- 
ing and selfish commercial interests." 


The Draft Studies 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rapidly becoming evident that a study 
much broader in scope than the one con- 
templated by the Defense Department is 
needed if this country's conscription poli- 
cies are to be adequately examined. A 
reflection of this increasing awareness is 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
Yorks Times of May 20. In a word, the 
editorial suggests that what is needed is 
a long-term, comprehensive examination 
of the draft. There is little reason to be- 
Heve that such study will be forthcom- 
ing from the Pentagon. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call this body’s attention to a number 
of bills, introduced by myself and several 
colleagues, to provide for a much broad- 
er study of draft policies needed in the 
nuclear age. The House should seriously 
consider these bills during the current 
session of Congress. 

To give this timely and thoughtful 
editorial wider circulation, I ask a un- 
animous-consent agreement that it be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

THE DRAFT STUDIES 

Fluctuating draft calls, the high propor- 
tion of young men rejected for physical and 
mental reasons, and the impending increase 
in the size of the Nation's military age group 
all emphasize the importance of the draft 
studies recently announced by the Penta- 
gon. Such studies are important—in fact 
essential—to any future revision of our draft 
laws. But, unfortunately, the current stucies 
are not broad enough. 

As Senator KreaTING and many others have 
pointed out, what is required is a long-term, 
comprehensive examination of procurement 
and personnel policies needed in the nuclear 
age to provide and to retain professional 
military forces of a requisite size over a long 
period of years. Present systems are inade- 
quate; they are discriminatory and wasteful; 
and perhaps the draft, in the years ahead 
when our 18-year-olds will increase so great- 
ly in number, will be unnecessary. 

No really comprehensive study of the draft 
has ever been made. What are its military 
effects; is it vital to maintenance of our 
security forces? What are its political and 
economic results? What has been its psycho- 
logical result; have we become more mill- 
tarized or more democratic? Many of our 
forefathers fled Europe to escape conscrip- 
tion; do we now tacitly accept it is part of 
the “garrison state” of the nuclear age? 
How does it affect the educational level of 
the Nation and our social structure? What 
are the possible alternatives to this system 
of compulsion? 
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What kinds of incentive are needed to 
encourage voluntary military es- 
sionalism. and, in turn, what kind of an 
impact would these incentives have upon 
Our democratic structure? If 40 to 50 per- 
cent of our young men fail to qualify for 
military service, are the service standards 
unreasonably high, or is our national fitness 
dangerously low? What kind of remedial 
action should be taken to increase the fiit- 
ness of the rejected? 

These are obviously questions as broad as 
government; indeed, as broad as our society. 
The Pentagon's military studies are an es- 
sential base upon which to build. But if 
Congress and the Nation are to have a really 
thoroughgoing study of a problem which has 
affected every American family, a Presi- 
dential Commission, or a committee made 
up of representatives from many branches 
of Government, from Congress, from educa- 
tion, and from experts in civilian life should 
be established to commence now the com- 
Pilation and analysis essential to informed 
action some years from now. 


A “Success” in the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram—Poultry in Nepal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, AID has 
done a remarkable job in many countries 
in improving agricultural methods, often 
revolutionizing the entire production 
output, and at the same time contribut- 
ing to better nutrition and health of the 
People. One such program was initiated 
by AID in the country of Nepal in 1959. 
The program is now almost entirely sus- 
tained by the Nepalese: 

POULTRY IN NEPAL 

No people can have the strength or good 
heaith to lead an active and fruitful life 
Who do not have a nutritious diet. The 
Nepalese, snuggied high in the Himalaya 
Mountains had just such a lack of proteins. 
Poultry meat and eggs are the most widely 
accepted sources of animal proteins in the 
diet of the Hindu Nepalese, but their native 
chickens are small, tough and traditionally 
kept as scavenger flocks. Each laying bird 
Produces a maximum of 50 to 75 undersized 
eggs per year. 

Sensing inexpensive way to enrich rapidly 
the Nepalese diet with a food that was al- 


At that time there was no 
breeding flock, no hatchery, no trained op- 
€rators, no commercial feed suppliers and 
Virtually no technicians trained in poultry 
husbandry. 

Mr. L C. Brady, of the US. AID /Nepal 
Agricultural Extension team, set about to 
Provide all of these, while four Nepalese with 
both practical experience and academic 
Preparation, were sent abroad for specialized 

. The Parwanipur Agricultural Sta- 
tion in south-central Nepal was selected as 
& site for a hatchery and laying houses. The 
Heifer project donated 1,700 chicks, while 
U.S. AID local currency support provided 
funds for the buildings. Some equipment 
had to be ordered from the United States, but 
Others were designed so that they could be 
reproduced at minimum cost from locally 
Avallable materials. Mr. Brady “lived” with 
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the project 2 years. There, he was an ef- 
fective combination of builder, incubator 
specialist, poultry feeder, equipment and 
management advisor, electrician, plumber, 
and, most important of all, thorough teacher 
for his Nepalese associates. 

From the very beginning the project was 
a complete success; 19,195 chicks were 
hatched in the first hatching season (1961) 
and sold to 648 villagers. During fiscal year 
1963, 56,607 chicks were hatched and 53,496 
sold all over the country at the rate of $13.50 
per hundred with the remainder held for 
the replacement flock. 

In the Kathmandu Valley area the whole 
poultry industry has been revolutionized 
within a 2-year period and the undersized 
eggs and small, tough native birds are fast 
disap from the local market. As a 
result of intensive efforts by poultry spe- 
cialists in the Extension Service, growers 
have been trained in care and management of 
both laying flocks and broiler production. 

Success does not end here for the project 
has stimulated more than one local private 
enterprise. One young man, starting with 
300 straight run chicks expanded until with 
the help of private capital support he ts now 
able to brood 6,000 chicks. Local feed manu- 
facturers, stimulated by Mr. Brady, first 
mixed their product manually and then in 
a specially designed manually operated mixer. 
However, this method is already too cum- 
bersome for growing demand. The owner 
has now filed a loan application with the 
Nepal Development Corp. whereby modern 
milling equipment can be imported from the 
United States. 

With one hatchery unable to meet the 
growing nationwide demand for chicks, plans 
are underway for starting a privately owned 
hatchery in Kathmandu. 

U.S. AID advisory assistance terminated a 
couple of years ago. Short-term participant 
training which is scheduled for fiscal year 
1964 will complete training requirements. In 
view of increasing project Income, local cur- 
rency support can be terminated at the end 
of fiscal year 1965. 

Once again, the United States has initiated 
and then withdrawn from a successful un- 
dertaking once it has become self-perpetu- 
ating. However, the poultry project has been 
more than just a stimulator for local initi- 
ative and private enterprise, it has also 
helped to enrich the diet of the Nepalese and 
to show them the value of innovation. 


Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11202) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleague from Michigan 
[Mr. HUTCHINSON]. I think he has done 
a real service in calling again the atten- 
tion of the House to the seriousness of 
this problem. It is not only a problem 
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that can be considered a major problem 
for Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio, but if 
this pest spreads to the other grain-pro- 
ducing areas, it is going to cause some 
real, real problems. As he has pointed 
out, the question of control is one that is 
being worked on now. What we need is 
more research money for eradication. 
This can be done in cooperation with the 
States who are doing the best they can. 
We have fine research centers at Michi- 
gan State University and Purdue Uni- 
versity, who are capable of undertaking 
this research. I am pleased to have the 
assurance of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WrrrENI, that there are funds 
available if the Department of Agricul- 
ture recognizes the seriousness of this 
problem, and I trust they will. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


The Battered Child Syndrome 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the April 24, 
1964, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune concerning the ever-increasing 
problem of child abuse. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in an effort to take a constructive step 
toward the control of child abuse cases, 
has recommended that legislation be en- 
acted in the various States directing the 
reporting of such cases by hospitals and 
doctors and granting immunity to those 
making the reports. 

I have introduced H.R. 9652 to estab- 
lish compulsory reporting of child abuse 
cases in the District of Columbia. This 
is badly needed legislation and I hope 
that we will see action on my bill during 
this session. 

The article follows: 

CHILD BEATING SUBJECT or SOCIAL STUDY 

WASHINGTON —Hundreds of thousands of 
children in the United States are in mortal 
danger from their parents. 

Many will be brought to hospitals suffer- 
ing a variety of injuries, the result of “acci- 
dents.” 

Some of the parents will be arrested for 
beating their children; many will not be de- 
tected. 

Three Philadelphia social workers who 
have explored the motivations that He be- 
hind child beating have reached some con- 
clusions as to how these parents can be 
identified. 

The researchers concluded that most par- 
ents who mistreat their children actually 
want to be caught—they are speaking their 
parental incapacities in action, and asking 
to be stopped. 

“Why else,” the social workers ask, “do 
they bring their children to hospitals and so 
run a high risk of punishment?” 

And they answer their own question: Such 
parents see themselves facing “internal per- 
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sonality disintegration” which “is even more 
terrifying” than the risk of jail. 

The researchers are Marian G. Morris, a 
former director of the social work depart- 
ment of Children's Hospital in Philadelphia 
and staff workers Robert W. Gould and 
Patricia J. Matthews. 

THE BATTERED 


They have chosen to call the victims of 
child beatings “battered children” since very 
few fit into such categories as mentally re- 
tarded, underprivileged, or maladjusted. 

Rather they are the helpless targets of 
sometimes helpless parents—parents beset by 
frustrations or other explosive emotions. 

The social workers said a hospital can 


identify a childbeating or neglectful parent 


by watching for these signs: 

The close-mouthed parent who is not only 
evasive but self-cotradictory and is irritated 
when questioned. 

The parent critical of his child and angry 
with him over his condition. ) 

The parent who shows no gullt or remorse 
about a child's suffering and no concern 
about prognosis and treatment. This father 
or mother may even leave the hospital right 
after a child's admission. 

The parent who does not visit his child or, 
if he does, seldom touches or even looks at 
the youngster. 

Other signs include a father or mother 
who are more disturbed about what will hap- 
pen to them rather than the child; those who 
insist the child injured himself; those who 
consider their child’s condition a personal 
assault on them; those with no visible per- 
ception of a child’s physical or emotional 
pain; who also disregard the feelings of 
others and are preoccupied with their own 
lives; and those who regard themselves and 
their child as worthless. 

The trio charted recurring types of be- 
havior among the battered or neglected chil- 
dren. They said these symptoms speak elo- 
quently of the tragedy of mistreated chil- 
dren: 

The child cries hopelessly while under 
treatment or examination but very little 
thereafter. 

He does not look to his parents for assur- 
ance and shows no real expectation of being 
comforted. 

He is wary of physical contact with his 
parents and anyone else. 

Instead of crying “I want to go home,” he 
asks, “When am I going home?” Or an- 
nounces, “I'm not going home.” 


Address of Maj. Gen. Fred C. Weyand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
New Orleans celebrated one of its most 
memorable Armed Forces Days. 

The day is outstanding and will live 
long with those who attended because of 
the address by Maj. Gen. Fred C. Wey- 
and, one of the brilliant young minds in 
the Army. General Weyand is finishing 
his tour as the Army's Chief of Legisla- 
tive Liaison, during which time he be- 
came known to many Members of Con- 
gress. He will assume command of the 
25th Division in the Pacific, a command 
which is both challenging and rewarding, 
and will certainly test the mettle of this 
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gallant young officer. Those of us on 
Capitol Hill regret to see General Wey- 
and leave, but we know that in his de- 
parture we will have grateful memories 
for having known him as he ascends the 
ladder of success in his chosen profession. 

Throughout the years it has been my 
privilege to introduce the speakers in 
New Orleans on Armed Forces Day and 
to benefit by the reactions of the audi- 
ence following the address. I have never 
known in all these years a speaker to 
have been so warmly received and so 
genuinely applauded as General Weyand 
following his address, which I here place 
in the Record for your benefit: 

ADDRESS BY Mas. Gen. FRED C. WEYAND 


I can't begin to tell you what a tremen- 
dous thrill it is for me to be on this platform 
today. To appear before you as a represen- 
tative of all of the Armed Forces is in itself 
a great honor and when you add to this the 
pleasure of personally experiencing the 
friendly reception and warm hospitality of 
you wonderful people and your great city, 
it makes for one of those once in a lifetime 
experiences. 

I've visited New Orleans several times with 
the Secretary of the Army and the Chief 
of Staff and on each occasion I have left 
with the feeling that I had sampled some- 
thing uniquely and fundamentally Ameri- 
can here. New Orleans has always played 
a vital role in and developing 
America and it will continue to play that 
role long after you and I have left the scene. 
It also has a unique place in the military 
heritage of this country. 

New Orleans has traditionally made this 
Armed Forces Day a communitywide event 
that is not duplicated anywhere in the 
United States. 

Part of this is because you have men of 
such drive and dedication and community 
spirit as Lansing Mitchell, Pete Miller, Buck 
Wright, Bill Turner, and Ray Sparkman. 

You know, I suspect that I may know 
more about the military heritage than many 
of you here today. The proudest unit with 
which I have fought in combat was the 1st 
Battalion of the 7th Infantry Regiment in 
Korea in 1950 and 1951. We were known 
as the “Cotton Balers,” the name that men 
of this unit have borne ever since the 7th 
Infantry Regiment, threw up breastworks 
of bales of cotton along Rodriquez Canal 
from behind which they decimated British 
Army attacking New Orleans in 1815. 

It's hard to visualize what New Orleans 
was like in those days 150 years ago but we 
do know that even then it was part of the 
vital heartbeat of the United States. When 
the British prepared to attack New Orleans 
in the winter of 1814 the entire Nation held 
its breath. Battles and blockade had left 
us without an effective Navy and the Army 
was on its last legs. Our Capitol City of 
Washington had been overrun, sacked, and 
burned. The American people no longer 
had any confidence in their political or mili- 
tary leaders. There was a widespread belief 
that if New Orleans fell, the country would 
fall with it. But New Orleans did not fall, 
thanks to a herotic citizenry, a heroic bunch 
of “cotton balers” and a heroic major gen- 
eral by the name of Andrew Jackson. 

The people of New Orleans stood side by 
side with the Army in those critical days 
of 150 years ago and it’s evident today that 
time has not changed that relationship. 
Your support for the men and women of the 
services and your concern for the security 
of this Nation have deep roots and helps 
to explain why a soldier like myself who has 
never lived here feels in a sense that he is 
home and among friends. 

I suppose that there is no way that you 
could accurately measure the tremendous 
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contribution that New Orleans and Louisiana 
with all the activity related to space, ex- 
ploration, and national defense are mak- 
ing toward the present and future security 
of the United States. But some measure 
can be drawn. Do you know that last year 
New Orleans gave 1,400 of its men to the 
Armed, Forces and almost 7,000 men from 
Louisiana put on the uniform of a soldier, 
sailor, airman, or marine. 

The fact that literally thousands of young 
men and women enter the military each 
year from this one community and State 
points up the magnitude of our defense ef- 
fort. It affects and concerns all of us, Tra- 
ditionally, today is a day on which some 
general, admiral, or secretary comes before 
you to report on the state of our national 
defense program. It's probably a good thing, 
too. that this is done so you can get the 
word from the horse’s mouth because I know 
that even in Washington where people like 
to think they know better than any body 
else what's going on, it's pretty confusing 
for the average person when he reads in the 
same day where the Secretary of Defense 
says we're in good shape and continuing to 
improve, a presidential candidate says we're 
losing ground, and a prominent Senator 
says we've got too much. And I'm not cer- 
tain that I am going to clarify all of this 
for you. For one thing, you'll probably be 
a little suspicious of me anyhow because 
you know that the Army did not send me 
down here to report that everything was 
going to pot. And even if this weren't true, 
you've had enough generals and admirals in 
and out of here to know that their opinions 
are not necessarily blessed with heavenly 
infallibility. 

You know Mr. Hésert is one of the nicest, 
friendliest men you could ever meet on the 
street but when you are sitting before him 
in a witness chair during a congressional 
hearing, he is something different. He is 
likely to say: Now General, I'm very pleased 
to have your opinion. But would you also 
just give me the facts so I can sort of figure 
it out for myself.“ 

So, rather than give you my personal opin- 

ion, I want to give you the opinion of a 
man whose word I think you will trust— 
Mr, Vinson, the chairman of the House of 
Representatives Committee on the Armed 
Forces, a man who has served in the Con- 
gress for 50 years, and a man along with 
Mr. Hésert who knows more about the mili- 
tary, what it is, and what it does, and what 
it should do than many generals or admirals 
that I know. Last February, after sitting 
in secret session over a period of several days, 
with the service Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Vinson 
said: We have got the best peacetime Army 
we have ever had—the strongest Air Force— 
and our Navy is more powerful than all of 
the other navies of the world combined. So 
there need be no fear on that score.” The 
only thing I might add to this is that this 
year the Defense Department will spend 
$51.2 billion on our national security pro- 
gram and if we generals can't provide 
this country with an adequate defense for 
that kind of money then we'd better hope 
that the good Lord is watching over us for 
sure. 
I don't want to bore you with a lot of facts 
and figures but I want to give you some idea 
of the magnitude of our national defense 
effort. Counting the civilian employees, we 
have 3.7 million people actively involved to- 
day in the Defense Establishment of this 
country. The Army has half of its 16 com- 
bat-ready divisions located outside of the 
United States in positions to counter Com- 
munist aggression long before it reaches the 
United States. 

The Air Force that 5 years ago had zero 
operational capability in the intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile field, today has more than 
600 operational long-range Atlas, Titan, and 
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Minuteman missiles ready to fire—and these 
are supplemented by about 1,300 Strategic 
Air Command bombers that have kept this 
country safe from nuclear destruction for 
the past 10 years or more. Over 500 of these 
bombers are maintained on 15-minute 
ground alert and a small number are actually 
in the air every minute of the day. This is 
about twice the bomber force that is avall- 
able to the Soviets. 

The Navy has 17 Polaris subs commissioned 
and this force is being added to every year. 
By 1968 we'll have over 40 of these unbeliev- 
ably powerful boats prowling the underneath 
area of the seas surrounding our enemies. 
Added to this is the Navy's aircraft. carrier 
force that alone can deploy more atomic 
bombers than the entire Soviet bomber force. 
And along with this, ready to give somebody 
a good punch In the nose, is the Marine 
Corps with three divisions and three air 

. And there’s the Coast Guard doing 
its tremendously important job of maritime 
Navigation, safety, and security. 

We have made real progress in strength- 
ening our defenses over the past 3 years and 
our forces will continue to improve in their 
combat effectiveness. Compared with 1960 
We have made a 100-percent increase in the 
number of nuclear weapons available in the 
Strategic alert force; a 45-percent increase 
in the number of combat-ready Army divi- 
sions; a 60-percent increase in the tactical 
Nuclear force deployed in Western Europe; 
& 75-percent increase in airlift capability; 
and a 100-percent increase in general ship 
construction. All of our Army divisions have 
been reorganized to take maximum advan- 
tage of the modern weapons and equipment 
that is being produced for them. Our in- 
creased use of helicopters and light planes, 
for example, is permitting a tremendous in- 
Crease in battlefield mobility that in turn 
Permits us to develop entirely new tactics 
in defeating the enemy by surprise and shock 
action rather than the traditional slow-mov- 
ing costly ground attacks. When you take 
all of this together and back it up with the 
finest, most ready reserve force that this 
country has ever had, this is the most power- 
ere we have ever assembled in peace- 

e. 

The other day I listened to a speech by 
Senator Jackson from the State of Wash- 
ington in which he made the point that a 
good policy, if effective, tends to invite its 
Own discard. The point being that after a 
tough problem is countered we forget it ever 
existed. As an example, we have for some 
time now pursued a policy of military super- 
jority over the Russians, We have spent un- 
told billions of dollars to attain and maintain 
Strategic superiority and in recent times we 
have spent more billions of dollars to bolster 
Our strength in the area of limited wars and 
Subversion. As a result of this policy of 
Military superiority we have relative peace 
and we have deterred further Communist 
aggression. Now, because we are not men- 
aced by overt Communist aggression there is 
a tendency on the part of some to say: Well. 
now that the Communists have apparently 
lowered the gun, we don’t need to worry 80 
much about our security.” 

As Secretary Rusk recently indicated we 
should not be under any illusions as to the 
designs of the Communists against us and 

entire free world. The Communist men- 
ace is deadly serious and the fact that they 
Move from the direct attack to the indirect, 
or that they lower the loaded gun does not 
alter in one lota the fact that Moscow, as 
well as Peiping, remains committed to Com- 
munist world revolution. Because of this I 
am certain we will move with great care in 
making any significant changes in current 
national security policy. At the same time, 
it is probable that as this period of relative 
Peace, which In a literal sense our policy has 
forced upon the Russians, continues, there 
will be more and more voices raised calling 
our attention to the improved international 
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situation and insisting that the high tide of 
danger has subsided and we can now afford 
to carry a smaller stick. 

One authority recently said: “We should 
make our defense forces more unobtrusive,” 
I suppose I tend to oversimplify these com- 
plex issues but I believe it is necessary that 
our defense forces be clearly visible to our 
potential enemies. I heard a speech not long 
ago in which the speaker in support of his 
thesis of preparedness said: “Last year there 
were 50,000 armed robberies committed in 
the United States and only 2 of these were 
committed against uniformed policemen.” 
And I think that tells the story pretty well. 

In this connection people often ask me why 
we keep so much of our Army overseas. Why 
do we keep troops in Berlin or why do we 
need 5 divisions of troops in Europe or 2 
divisions in Korea or 15,000 men in Vietnam? 
The answer is a fairly obvious one. We have 
learned from bitter experience that commu- 
nism by its very nature moves like flood- 
waters into every power vacuum or unpro- 
tected area left by the free world. We have 
learned from experience that the only way 
to stop Communist aggression is to meet it 
at its borders. The place to prevent a flood 
is at the river bank, not at your own door- 
step. 

We are in Berlin, in Europe, in Vietnam, 
and in Korea primarily because it is in our 
self-interest to be there, and not out of some 
purely altruistic motive of protecting the 
other fellow. There are two opposing power 
centers in the world—one Russian and one 
American—and the stakes in the conflict 
between the two is the survival of our way 
of life. We need all the friends we can get 
on our side and we want them to be as strong 
and contribute as much to our mutual de- 
fense as they possibly can. This is why we 
assist them by selling, and in some cases 
giving them military equipment. This is 
why we train and advise them. The South 
Vietnamese, in fighting to prevent a Com- 
munist takeover in southeast Asia, are fight- 
ing not only their fight but our fight. 

In a sense, we are playing in a poker game 
where the stakes are as high as they can get: 
survival, This isn't a game we can withdraw 
from without losing and it isn’t one that is 
likely to be won by bluff. We need the high 
cards—and this means military might; we 
need house men—and this means friends; 
and we need patience—because this is not a 
short-term proposition. 
` orten hear the question: “Can we afford 
these heavy defense and military aid ex- 
penditures?” I hope you will agree that the 
answer—involving as it does, the security of 
this country—has got to be Tes.“ We're 
going to spend about $50 billion on defense 
next year. This is an amount that almost 
staggers the imagination. Yet, do you real- 
ize that we spent $33 billion on gambling 
last year? Or that we spent $22 billion on 
vacations? My point is that we can afford 
whatever it takes to secure our way of life. 
And my commitment to you as a representa- 
tive of the Armed Forces is that we will keep 
this Nation free and we will do it at the 
lowest possible cost. 

I can’t resist the opportunity to at least 
comment on the assignment that I have had 
for the past 3 years of handling the Army's 
business with the Congress. This is an ex- 
perience that comes to far too few of our 
military officers. I doubt that even you good 
citizens fully realize the work that is done 
in your behalf by your delegation in Con- 
gress—and I must say that it is a potent one. 

Mr. Hésent for example is one of the most 
senior men on the House Armed Services 
Committee that is responsible for practically 
all military legislation. Of course, I am most 
familiar with the work of Mr, Hitsertr and 
this committee that has done so much in 
shaping our current military force structure, 
has led the effort to make our Reserve forces 
the positive force they are in national secu- 
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rity, has tightened the laws under which 
most of the vast procurement expenditures 
of the Department of Defense are made, has 
laid the groundwork for our national civil 
defense policy—in other words, if you really 
wanted to learn something about the Armed 
Forces this afternoon, the fellow who ought 
to be talking to you is Mr. HÉBERT, 

And then you have Hate Boccs, the ma- 
jority whip in the House of Representatives, 
second in line behind the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee that is responsi- 
ble for the tax structure of this country, not 
to mention the power on the Democratic side 
to make all new committee appointments. 
You have Senator Exrenver who is only 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
but also sits as a senior member on Appro- 
priations. And Senator Russert Lone, the 
ranking Democrat behind Harry Bran on 
the Senate Finance Committee that controls 
all iegislation affecting the financial basis of 
the United States. These four men alone, 
not to mention the rest of your fine delega- 
tion, wield great influence over the affairs 
of our Nation. 

This is a fast moving world we're living in 
and the pace seems to be constantly in- 
creasing. As the world has grown smaller 
to the point where even the countries far- 
therest from us are only a few hours away, 
all the world has become our neighbor and 
their problems have more and more become 
our problems too, In such an environment 
there is a terrible temptation to seek quick 
solutions to problems, to discard principle 
for expediency, to permit the ends to justify 
the means, 

Fortunately, one of the built-in safeguards 
against such tendencies in our system is the 
Congress. It represents the people and be- 
cause it does, it moves with deliberate speed. 
It does so because, as a body, it is highly 
conscious of the principles and the heritage 
upon which our way of life Is based and it 
moved with extreme caution to avoid vio- 
lating either that heritage or those prin- 
ciples. 

I have come to deeply appreciate the role 
that Congress plays as the conscience of our 
Armed Forces. It serves as an effective voice 
or spokesman for the men and women within 
the services. 

We owe a great deal to men like Mr. HÉBERT 
in Congress, who understands the problems 
facing the sergeant with 20 years’ service try- 
ing to raise and educate a family on 6345 
per month take-home pay. Who knows what 
the $30 per month that this sergeant saves 
at the commissary means to him. Who 
knows the agony that this t feels 
when all too frequently he must leave his 
family to fend for themselves as he leaves 
for duty overseas. Who knows the crying 
need of this sergeant for a reasonably ade- 
quate house when he is reunited with his 
family. And who knows that this sergeant 
never heard of a 40-hour workweek. 

I have talked earlier about our increased 
strength in terms of new equipment and new 
weapons. But the true measure in our in- 
creased effectiveness is in the caliber of the 
men and women of the Armed Forces. In 
the Army, about 75 percent of our enlisted 
personnel are high school graduates and 
about 90 percent of our lieutenants are col- 
lege graduates. Ten years ago these figures 
were only slightly more than half of that. 
These standards are directly related to the 
great technological changes in our Armed 
Forces and the need for higher technical 
skills and greater aptitudes. 

The Army's global missions today demand 
that the modern soldier be trained and ready 
to carry out a multitude of demanding as- 
signments. I can testify that our soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen are of a breed of men 
you can trust to defend our Nation on any 
field of battle—now or in the future. 
serve with dedication and pride and very 
little recompense and they deserve your sup- 
port. In my book a general has two jobs— 
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to win battles and take care of his men. I 
have been well trained in battle tactics and 
I am confident in that regard, but I am go- 
ing to need your understanding and your 
help in taking care of my men—your men. 
If I had one thing to ask of you today, it 
would be that you hold in your hearts for 
the other 364 days of the year the compas- 
sion and regard for the men and women of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines that 
is so wonderfully demonstrated by your pres- 
ence here today. 


The Air We Breathe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of time continues to bring fresh 
evidence of the dangers posed this coun- 
try—urban and rural areas alike—by 
certain chemicals and various pesticides. 
Recently New York City had a near crisis, 
caused by the prevalence of sulfur 
dioxide in the atmosphere. This episode 
has been documented by findings of the 
Public Health Committee of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and dis- 
cussed in a New York Times editorial of 
May 20. 

With each passing day our streams be- 
come more defiled, the air we breathe 
more polluted, our natural environment 
more eroded. Mr. Speaker, it is time for 
action on many fronts. As the Times 
editorial observes, these issues must be 
“resolved without delay in favor of pub- 
lic, not private, good.” 

Under unanimous-consent agreement, 
I ask that this editorial be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

Tue Am We BREATHE 

New York City faces a critical situation 
every day because of the prevalence of sul- 
four dioxide in the air we breathe. The 
city’s millions narrowly escaped catastrophe 
last October, when atmospheric inversion 
nearly caused smog such as brought about 
7,000 deaths from pulmonary disease and 
cardiac insufficiency in London in 1952. 
These somber findings of the Public Health 
Committee of the New York Academy of 
Medicine were presented to the Air Pollution 
Control Board a few days ago. 

In the light of such dismaying medical 
testimony, what can be said of the attitude 
of the fuel companies that assert they can't 
supply enough low-sulfur fuel for the needs 
of the city because it would cost more? 
Echoing the positions of the cigarette manu- 
facturers and the makers of pesticides, the 
oll companies contend there is no conclusive 
evidence that their product is a health 
hazard More research is needed, they 
they want to 


blandly argue; meanwhile, 
continue business as usual. 

When the public health is involved, we 
think the stakes are much too high to permit 
such a gamble. A conflict between disinter- 
ested medical evidence and economic argu- 
ments advanced by those who have a strong 
vested interest in the matter should be re- 
solved without delay in favor of public, not 
private, good. 

A bill introduced in the city council yes- 
terday that would limit the sulfur content 
of fuel oll and coal, and indications that 
there is a growing awareness of the need for 
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more funds for the Air Pollution Control 
department are welcome developments, 
The air should be safe to breathe. 


Johnson Voices Inflation Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleague’s attention to 
an excellent article on inflation by Edwin 
L. Dale, in last Sunday's New York 
Times. Mr. Dale points out that since 
there has been no inflation in this coun- 
try for 6 years, “The constant discus- 
sion of infiation in the United States is 
reminiscent of the family that calls off 
the picnic when the sun is shining be- 
cause something in their bones tells them 
it is going to rain.” 

The article also warns that if inflation 
appears, monetary policy may not be ap- 
propriate to meet it. There is a differ- 
ence between demand-pull inflation and 
cost-push inflation. Demand-pull infia- 
tion occurs when there is a demand for 
more products than the economy can 
produce. Cost-push inflation, however, 
results from the ability of some labor 
unions and businesses to set their prices 
by decree; thus cost-push inflation may 
take place without capacity demand. 

Monetary policy can only fight infla- 
tion by reducing total demand. Thus, 
if inflation is of the cost-push variety, 
tight money can only combat it at the 
cost of excess capacity and growing un- 
employment, 

With unemployment greater than 5 
percent and almost 13 percent of our 
plant capacity unused, we have little 
reason to fear a demand-pull inflation. 
If inflation does occur, it will probably be 
a cost-push inflation. In that case 
monetary policy would be inappropriate, 
since it would ‘virtually guarantee the 
continuation of high unemployment and 
might even bring on a recession.” 

Our monetary managers must restrain 
their anti-inflationary zeal when their 
weapons are inappropriate. And Con- 
gress should begin to search for more ap- 
propriate means of combating cost-push 
inflation, means that will not result in 
high unemployment and slow growth. 

The article follows: 

JOHNSON VOICES INFLATION FrAR—PRESIDENT 
Is APPEALING TO LaBOR AND BUSINESS FOR 
RESTRAINT 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, May 9—The constant dis- 
cussion of inflation in the United States is 
reminiscent of the family that calls off the 
picnic when the sun is shining because some- 
thing in their bones tells them it is going 
to rain. 

There is no inflation in this country and 
has not been for 6 years—certainly none to 
speak of by the measure of the price in- 
dexes. While some prices have gone up 
others have gone down. Yet Americans are 
so used to associating good business with 
rising prices that they cannot believe the 
strengthening of the boom forecast for this 
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year could possibly take place without a re- 
vival of inflation. 

Since 1958, wholesale prices have not risen 
at all and consumer prices have risen only 
1.3 percent a year. Part of this rise in con- 
sumer prices may represent an improvement 
in quality of goods, and part stems from 
the continued slow drift upward in the price 
of services, 


JOHNSON’S PROGRAM 


Despite the record of stability, part of the 
“feeling in the bones” about inflation exists 
in the Government as well as in the public 
at large, though the Government's econo- 
mists are on the whole more optimistic than 
business and banking economists that the 
price line can be held. Because there is 
the certain feeling, President Johnson has 
developed what can be termed an antiinfia- 
tion program—a program against an inflation 
that does not yet exist. 

It is a program that is made up essentially 
of a “jawbone attack —appeals to the lead- 
ers of business and labor along with broad 
governmental guidelines for wages and 
profits. But before describing the program, 
and assessing its likely results, it is worth 
noting some of the characteristics of prices 
in the United States, and hence some of the 
factors involved in inflation. 


The first point is that a very large number 
of the prices paid by consumers have little or 
nothing to do with the decision of big busi- 
ness and big labor. For example, a general- 
ized winter freeze that puts up the price of 
fresh fruits and vegetables because of short 
supply affects the Consumer Price Index 
more than any increase within reason of the 
price of new cars. 

Prices of such things as medical care, beef, 
haircuts, auto repairs and restaurant meals 
depend only in the most remote way on what 
happens to the price of steel or aluminum. 

THE PRICE INDEX 


In this context, headline-catching price 
increases for familiar products, such as steel 
sheets or an important chemical or wrapping 
paper, do not necessarily have enough im- 
portance to affect the broad price indexes. 
While the iron and steel component of the 
Wholesale Price Index went up last year, the 
index as a whole stayed stable because some 
things went down, such as fertilizer and 
many oll products. 

Despite this situation, the President still 
believes it is important to use the Jawbone 
attack on the leaders of business and labor, 
as he bas done at two large White House 
dinners in the last 2 weeks and in a half 
dozen speeches and news conferences. The 
experience of the 1955-58 period has given 
some evidence that big price and wage in- 
creases in key sectors of the economy did 
play an important role in the inflation of 
that and. as a matter of practicality, 
leadership is all the President has to work 
with. 

What, then, does he tell businessmen? 

First, he tells them what they presumably 
know—that their profits have risen rapidly 
in the last 3 years and are now at record 
levels, Profits statistics can be interpreted 
in many ways, and some businessmen claim, 
with considerable force, that profits are still 
too low. 

In any case, with the background of high 
profits the President asks that individual 
businesses “not increase prices and where 
they can, reduce them.“ 

What does the President tell the union 
men? 

He tells them, time and again, that labor 
stands to lose as much as anyone from infia- 
tion. For example, the President noted this 
week that, because prices had been stable 
recently, working men got larger real gains, 
despite smaller money wage gains, in the 
1961-64 period than they did in the Korean 
war boom period of 1950-53, 
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He tells them, like the businessmen, that 
this country’s international competitive 
position, which deteriorated sharply in the 
decade of the 1950's, has recently recovered, 
but that it could slip back again if wage 
costs, and hence prices began to rise again. 
He praises them for a recent record in which 
average wage increases have been only as 
large as annual average gains in produc- 
tivity. 

Then the President, and the Council of 
Economic Advisers, urge that the unions 
simply maintain that record, and that they 
ask for increases only in line with produc- 
tivity gains for the whole economy, which 
have averaged 3.2 percent annually for the 
last 5 years. 

EVASION EASY 


The difficulty with these general “guide- 
Posts” is that they are very easy to evade 
in specific situations, Suppose the paper in- 
dustry, for example, despite rapidly rising 
labor productivity, has been in a period of 
depressed profits and urgently wants to raise 
Prices as soon as competitive conditions per- 
mit? 

Suppose the United Automobile Workers 
believe that industry profits are simply “too 
high,” and that the industry can easily “af- 
ford” a wage Increase of 5 percent without 
raising prices? This is the position Walter 
P. Reuther, president of the auto workers, 
has taken. 

The record of this and other countries has 
not been particularly good in Jawbone at- 
tacks. The performance this time may be no 
better. 

This does not necessarily mean, however, a 
general rise in the price level. That would 
depend on many other factors besides in- 
dividual wage bargaining and leading-indus- 
try price decisions. But if the price level 
does start to creep up, what does the Presi- 
dent have in reserve? 

The chief answer is monetary policy—a 
Move by the Federal Reserve Board toward 
a position of greater tightness of credit and 
higher interest rates. 


CURB ON BOOM 


Such a policy would work to curb overall 
demand and spending in the economy. Thus 
it would undoubtedly slow down the boom, 
Without necessarily working very quickly to 
check the price Increases. That is why Presi- 
dent Johnson does not want to use it unless 
absolutely necessary. 

Thus the monetary and fiscal weapons are 
at hand to halt inflation, as the 1955-58 infla- 
tion was eventually halted. But use of these 
Weapons would virtually guarantee the con- 
tinuation of high unemployment and might 
even bring on a recession. 

Thus jawbone it ts, at least for now. With 
the existence of idle plant and idle labor, 
the administration is convinced that the 
United States need not suffer an inflation 
Caused by excess demand. And it believes 
that “responsible” behavior by business and 
labor is a reasonable hope, to prevent an in- 
dependent cost-push“ inflation caused by 
Private decisions. 


Restrictions Eased Against Polish Protest 
Signers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, ad- 
dressing the House in commemoration of 
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the Polish Constitution of May 3 on April 

30, I referred to the reprisals taken by 

the Polish Government against signers 

of a letter of protest against restrictions 
of freedom of information and dis- 
cussion. 

At that time, it was my expressed hope 
that Polish leaders would reconsider their 
policies toward the intellectuals who 
signed the protest letter. 

I was gratified to note a press report 
last Sunday that disciplinary actions 
against the signers apparently are being 
rescinded. This indeed is good news and 
the Polish Government is to be encour- 
aged for its enlightened reappraisal of 
the situation. 

Let us hope that this action is only 
the first in a series by which Polish 
writers, scholars, and scientists are given 
the freedom necessary to pursue their 
work. Continuing liberalization of the 
Communist regime in Poland would go 
far toward advancing Polish culture and 
learning, and would be received with ap- 
proval in the entire world. 

Under permission granted, Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to include a copy of the story 
on the situation by Correspondent Paul 
Underwood which appeared in the New 
York Times on May 17: 

PolisH REPRISALS IN PROTEST EASED—Pass- 
PORTS ISSUED TO SIGNERS OF ATTACK ON 
CENSORSHIP 

(By Paul Underwood) 

Warsaw, May 14.—A Polish scholar, Jan 
Kott, left Warsaw by air for Vienna this 
week to accept an international prize for his 
essays on Shakespeare, 

There would be nothing especially note- 
worthy about his trip except that Professor 
Kott was one of 34 prominent Polish in- 
tellectuals who signed a letter to the Gov- 
ernment in March protesting official cen- 
sorship. 

The letter raised a storm, particularly after 
reports had circulated within Poland and 
abroad that reprisals had been taken against 
some of the signers. 

According to Warsaw rumor, Dr. Kott was 
one of several who had been disciplined by 
having applications for passports refused, 
Others were reported to have been suspended 
from their jobs. 

How many of the rumors were originally 
true is difficult to ascertain. Many of them 
seem to have been. But the authorities are 
now moving to prove most of them untrue, 
at least as of the present time. 

Professor Kott is one of several to receive 
passports in recent weeks. University sources 
said that as of now none of the signers is 
under suspension from teaching duties. Only 
the column once written by the poet Antoni 
Slominski is still missing from the humorous 
magazine Szpilki, 

The authorities have moved to a new kind 
of counteroffensive aimed at making for- 
eigners the villains for allegedly trying to use 
the incident to discredit the Polish regime. 

The Warsaw newspaper Zycie Warszawa 
carried a statement signed by 155 Polish 
writers earlier this week protesting what it 
called “foreign interference with our in- 
ternal problems and with our cultural pol- 
icy, which is the common problem of the 
creative intelligentsia and the political and 
governmental leadership of the country.” 

Today's issue reported that 233 more per- 
sons had signed the statement. The news- 
paper also reprinted a letter sent to the Times 
of London and signed by 10 of the original 
84 protesters objecting to what were de- 
scribed as factual errors in published reports 
of the affair. 
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Professor Kott, who was not reported to 
have signed either this week’s statement or 
the letter to the British newspaper, said to- 
day he had received his passport “several 
days ago.” 

He had been invited to attend ceremonies 
at the University of Vienna tomorrow at 
which the German-financed Herder Prize 
for literature will be bestowed on him. The 
prize carries with it an award of 10,000 Swiss 
francs (about $2,287). 


— — 


American Society for Public Administra- 
tion Favors Federal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement of the National 
Capital Area Chapter of the American 
Society for Public Administration favor- 
ing increased salaries for legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive officials. 

The statement follows: 

Pay OF FEDERAL OFFICIALS 

By any standard, the present salaries of 
Members of Congress, the Federal Judiciary, 
and high-level Federal executives are in- 
adequate and inequitable. 

They are inadequate in view of the range, 
complexity, and overwhelming importance of 
the Government's activities. The Govern- 
ment needs the highest type of 
and professional accomplishment in the 
executive branch and needs farseeing lead- 
ership in Congress and on the Federal bench. 
Existing remuneration is disproportionate to 
the responsibilities of high national office 
and is incompatible with compensation 
standards in business and in other fields of 
public service. 

Present Federal salaries for those officials 
are inequitable when compared with execu- 
tive pay in private firms and some other 
governmental jurisdictions. While such 
salaries need not be directly comparable 
with the private sector, the gap has become 
dangerously large. Individuals should not 
be expected to make excessive sacrifices for 
the privilege of public service nor should 
inadequate pay restrict Federal office to 
those with independent means. 

Current salary limitations at the top also 
block appropriate increases in the upper 
portions of the career civil service. Under 
present legislation, such a confused pay sit- 
uation exists that some supervisors make 
less than their subordinates. Promotions 
become adverse personnel actions, and many 
levels of responsibility within an agency are 
compressed within a salary spread of a few 
hundred dollars. 

The President's Advisory Panel on Federal 
Salary Systems has recommended a Federal 
executive salary structure ranging up to a 
Cabinet Secretary salary of $50,000; congres- 
sional pay of $35,000; and Federal judiciary 
pay from $35,000 to $60,500. These pro- 
posals would increase the Federal payroll by 
less than two-tenths of 1 percent. Several 
bills now before Congress include modified 
versions of the Panel's recommendations. 

The National Capital Area Chapter of the 
American Society for Public Administration 
urges Congress to enact promptly an ade- 
quate salary structure for high Fed- 
eral officers. This action will further the 
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salary reform begun with the Federal Salary 
Reform Act of 1962 and will provide our 
National Government a more equitable and 
adequate salary structure. 


Lively Doings for Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, as a na- 
tion, it is our duty to do all we can to 
enable our older people to enjoy the 
leisure years so deservedly earned 
through decades of hard work and sacri- 
fice. One highly important way in which 
this obligation can be met is by providing 
suitable housing. Older people face spe- 
cial problems in finding suitable homes. 
These problems include the fact that a 
very high proportion of the elderly are 
in the lowest income brackets; their age 
makes it difficult or impossible for them 
to obtain mortgage financing on liberal 
terms; and some special design and 
neighborhood features are needed to 
meet their housing requirements ade- 
quately. 7 

The various Federal aids designed to 
meet this problem have been of tremen- 
dous value in enabling our communities 
to provide good housing suited to the re- 
quirements of senior citizens and thereby 
helps them to achieve better, fuller lives. 
The city of East Orange, N.J., which en- 
joys a national recognition as one of the 
cleanest, most progressive cities in the 
Nation, has characteristically con- 
structed a most attractive project “Con- 
cord Gardens” for senior citizens and 
has developed an excellent program of 
activities for them. Mr. George R. 
Genung, Jr., the able executive director 
of the city of East Orange, recently 
stated: 

The city of East Orange and housing au- 
thority are not only very proud of our out- 
standing first public housing project, but 
are gratified by the excellent senior citizens 
program that is being carried on at the 
building. The combination of a superior 
building, excellent management, and a com- 
prehensive social, health, and recreation pro- 
gram are the elements that have our local 
councilmen demanding a similar project in 
their ward. 


I am pleased to insert below a story 
that appeared in the Newark Sunday 
News on April 26, 1964, which gives rec- 
ognition to the excellent program being 
carried out at Concord Towers: 

LV. T Domes ron EL.peRLy—East ORANGE 
Plaus Procrams ror SENIOR CITIZENS 
(By Don Dust) 

A concerted, citywide effort is in progress 
in East to make life for its senior 
citizens interesting and lively. 

An exceptional combination of volunteer 
talent and city agencies, centered on the first. 
floor of Concord Towers at 210 Grove Street, 
is working at a four-point program of rec- 
reation, education, health and information. 

Concord Towers is a sleek, new, 64-unit, 
9-story building where 82 older people 
pay moderate rents for the specially designed 
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housing: The main floor of the building, 
however, is devoted to the use of the entire 
senior citizen population, 11,063, or 143 
percent of the entire city population. 

The day center, as it is called, is under 
the sponsorship of the mayor’s council on 
senior citizens, which handles funds for 
the center's financial support. 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


Mrs. Peter E. Ollendorf, council meane 
said the active atmosphere prevalling at the 
center has improved not only the outlook 
of the people using it, but, in some cases, 
their health. The people who are making use 
of the center are encouraging their friends to 
drop by, she said. 

On Mondays, Thursdays, and Fridays, the 
floor buzzes with activity. Within the oc- 
tagonal building there are groups playing 
cards, or other games, watching television, 
reading or taking lessons in cooking, attend- 
ing weekly film programs and, when weather 
permits, outdoor games of shuffleboard and 
croquet. 

The setup ts complex, with 8 agencies 
and 75 aids gearing their activities toward 
the city’s senior citizens. ' 

The city council paid $6,900 for part of 
the furnishings of the center. The health 
department has given influenza shots, and 
conducted diabetes tests there, The recrea- 
tion commission, under the supervision of 
Mrs. DelRey Coleman, handles the activity 
programs, and the library has donated 500 
books and makes films, slides and records 
available. 

OTHER SUPPORT 


Members of the Junior League of the 
Oranges and Short Hills are paying Stanley 
S. Moss, the center’s acting director for this 
year, a $2,000 stipend. The league also has 
five members staffing a counseling and re- 
ferral service. 

The service is designed to direct senior citi- 
zens with problems to agencies and people 
who can help them. The problems include 
social security questions, and health and 
welfare problems. The United Community 
Service is training the Junior Leaguers for 
this service. 

Meals on Wheels, an organization which de- 
livers prepared meals to people unable to 
cook for themselves, uses the kitchen in the 
center to cook and package the food. The 
Red Cross sends a representative once a 
week to teach methods of cooking for one 
and two people, economically and with lim- 
ited facilities. This is geared mainly to peo- 
ple who live outside the project. 

A “get-well cupboard” makes available for 
modest rentals wheelchairs, special beds, and 
all kinds of other equipment for recuperating 
elderly people. The cupboard is run and 
financed by the united churchwomen of the 
city. 

George R. Genung, executive director of 
the city’s housing authority termed the 
abundance of activity and interest “unique.” 
The authority is responsible for construct- 
ing and tenanting the building. Genung is 
quite pleased that while most public hous- 
ing developments suffer from a lack of com- 
munity interest, this one is enjoying suc- 
cess. 


Big Man for a Big Job 
“EXTENSION. OF REMARKS- 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, Texans 
are proud of our able friend and col- 
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league, Congressman GEORGE MAHON, the 
new chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
priations. They are proud of his record 
of service in the Congress, and his dedi- 
cation to the best interests of the United 
States. I share this feeling of pride with 
other Texans. Since I came to the Con- 
gress, I have come to know GEORGE Ma- 
HON as a dedicated American, an out- 
es Statesman, and a wonderful 
en 


The distinguished publisher of the Ver- 
non (Tex.) Daily Record, Mr. T. B. Quil- 
lin, recognizes the capability of Chair- 
man Manon to handle the tremendous 
responsibility which now rests on his 
shoulders. In an editorial on May 17, 
1964, titled “Big Man for a Big Job” the 
Vernon Daily Record congratulated Mr. 
Maxon, and expressed its confidence that 
the Committee on Appropriations is in 
good hands. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, on that same date, 
the Dallas Morning News carried a very 
fine article on Chairman Manon written 
by Mike Quinn, titled Representative 
George Mahon: Scholar, Statesman.” 

I commend both the editorial and the 
article to the attention of my colleagues. 

From the Vernon (Tex.) Dally Record, 

May 17, 1964] 
Bic Man For A Bic JoB 


Death of Representative Clarence Cannon 
of Missouri at 85, dean of the House and 
longtime chairman of the important Appro- 
priations Committee, shifts the spotlight to 
a highly respected Texan, GEORGE Manon, of 
Lubbock, Member of Congress since 1934, 
who, as ranking Democrat on the committee, 
is scheduled to succeed to the chairmanship. 

The late Representative Cannon was dis- 
tinguished in a number of ways, skilled par- 
Hamentarian, length of service, but more 
especially as an advocate of economy in 
Government. Size of appropriations in 
recent years suggest that efforts in the di- 
rection of economy had met with little suc- 
cess, but it would be hard to estimate the 
number of billions the tough-minded. tough- 
talking Missourian trimmed from money re- 
quests from the executive branch of the 
Government. 


Even more significant is the fact that the 
cuts would have been much deeper if the 
full committee and ultimately the House had 
followed Mr. Cannon's recommendations. 
The chairman of a congressional committee 
can have great influence on the fate of leg- 
islation considered by his committee. But 
there are definite limits on his authority as, 
of course, there should be. 

But in Grorcz Manon the House of Repre- 
sentatives will have leadership quite as cap- 
able and quite as devoted to prudent spend- 
ing of tax money as the late Mr. Cannon has 
been. It is doubtful if any Member of Con- 
gress has greater knowledge or better under- 
standing of the overall Government estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Manon’s long service as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee make him 
uniquely qualified for the tremendously im- 
portant duties that go with the chairman- 
ship. Oftentimes there is voiced a criticism 
of the custom of committee assign- 
ments, and particularly the chairmanships, 
on the basis of seniority. But in this in- 
stance seniority and qualifications happen 
to meet. 

Congratulations are in order. To GEORGE 
Manon for recognition and an honor based 
on integrity and devotion to duty, but more 
importantly to the Nation in the fact that 
one of the most committees in Con- 
gress will be under capable leadership. 
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[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
May 17, 1964] 
REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE MAHON: 
STATESMAN 
(By Mike Quinn) 

WasHINGrON—Gr0rGE HERMAN MAHON, 
new chairman of the powerful House Appro- 
Priations Committee, is a high school 
dropout, 

However, -the 63-year-old holder of the 
Nation’s purse strings had a good reason for 
leaving high schoo! his senior year. MAHON, 
who looks more like 50 than 63, had a chance 
to teach school, of all things, so he dropped 
Out of school. 

With a gleam in his eye, MaHon recalled 
last week how while at Loraine High School 
(Mitchell County) he took a test and quali- 
fled for a second grade teaching certificate: 

“We didn't take education very seriously 
in those days, MaHon smiled. S0 I dropped 
Out of school to teach.” 

However, let it be said quickly that he 
Went back to Loraine after 3 months, grad- 
uated with his class and headed for old 
Simmons University in Abilene. 

From there his degrees read more like those 
of a scholar than a legislator. Actually 
Manon is both, quoting Shakespeare as easily 
as he holds committee hearings. 

After graduating from Simmons, he got his 
law degree from the University of Texas in 
1925, then attended the University of Minne- 
sota, Manon, tall, easygoing, and quiet, also 
holds honorary doctor of laws degrees from 
Waynesburg College in Pennsylvania, Way- 
land Baptist College in Plainview and Texas 
Tech in his hometown of Lubbock. 

Manon in midweek became the center of 
&ttention on Capitol Hill. With the death of 
Representative Clarence Cannon, Democrat, 
Of Missouri, Manon moved into the chalr- 
manship of the Appropriations Committee. 

This committee is one of the most impor- 
tant, along with Ways and Means, since all 
money bills originate in the House and all 
departments of Government must go to this 
Committee for their annual budget. 

Matton himself has been chairman of the 
Defense Subcommittee, and since he took 
Over this job in 1949 has approved military 
spending in the neighborhood of 6500 billion. 

In that post, Maton has developed a repu- 
tation for being exact, precise, and for giv- 
ing the American taxpayer the most for his 
money. 

His precise nature has been the subject 
Of several stories on the Hill but the most 
Popular one involves a discussion with a 
fellow member of the Defense Subcommit- 
tee. During testimony a question was raised 
about the use of a word. MAHON disagreed 
With the use and ordered an aid to produce 
a dictionary. Committee business stopped 
While the aid looked up the word. 

In seeking exact answers from witnesses, 
Manon often gets into involved questions. 
Some criticize him for his lengthy inquiries 
but those close to him say that when MARON 
asks a question he has a reason and he wants 
an exact answer. Manon feels the only way 
to get the precise answer Is to ask a precise 
Question. 

After nearly 30 years in the House, MAHON 

learned to ask questions precisely, The 
record reveals he gets good answers too. 

While Manon has suddenly come into the 
limelight, he can easily look back on the 
days when things weren't so ; 

was elected to the 74th Congress in 
November 1934, 

At the time, Manon recalled some years 
ago, “I hadn't seen more than three or four 
live Congressmen in my life,” 

Moving from a district attorney's job in 
West Texas to Washington, though, suddenly 
developed its miseries. First, MAHON had 

n on the firing line. Now asa very junior 
ber of the House, where seniority 
counts, he found himself on five committees 
which for all practical purposes never met. 


ScHOLAR, 
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Manon said that within a short time he 
began to feel depressed and that “I had no 
part in the big game although I had the 
right to vote.” 

During his second term things were no bet- 
ter and as he recalls the frustration became 
more acute.” 

However, the young legislator had some 
pretty fair country legislators looking over 
his shoulder and encouraging him. These in- 
cluded the late Speaker Sam Rayburn, then 
Vice President John Nance Garner, the late 
Senators Tom Connally and Morris Sheppard, 
and Representatives Ewing Thomason (later 
a US. district judge); and Marvin Jones 
(now chief judge of the Court of Claims). 

Garner, in fact, recognized something 
special in Manon, and predicted that MAHON 
would become a statesman. 

Garner evidently had keen insight. 

Manon’s frustrations of the mid-1930’s 
left as he was named to the Appropriations 
Committee in 1939. A colleague pointed out 
that Manon has had something to say in 
U.S. spending during the most crucial years 
the country has seen. 

Manon, out of the early days, has devel- 
oped a respect defying description for the 
seniority system of the House, He also re- 
spects the rules of the House. 

After returning from Cannon's funeral in 
Missouri, Manon asked for a copy of the rules 
of the House—tronically written by the same 
Cannon. These rules call for the full House 
to approve chairmanships of com- 
mittees. This the House will probably do 
Monday in MaHon’s case. 

During his years in the House, Manon has 
kept his sense of humor and kept in touch 
with the people he represents. 

About 4 years ago, he called Miss Janice 
Stalcup, then secretary to the president of 
Texas Tech. He asked Janice to have lunch 
with him and Mrs. Mahon. 

The lunch produced the usual chitchat, 
but at the end Manon sald: “You are going 
to work for me in Washington January 1.” 

There was no mention of salary or of 
whether Janice wanted the job. 

In late December, Janice arrived at Na- 
tional Airport. The rain was pouring. But 
there at the bottom of the plane ramp stood 
Manon all alone. He held a big, multi- 
colored golf umbrella, as Janice walked up to 
him, Manon took her hand, kissed it, and 
said: “Welcome to Washington.” 

While Manon has his light side, he is in 
the main serious. 

He takes the business of spending the 
taxpayers- money to heart and watches 
money outflow continually. 

Observers feel in this area, there will be 
little change from the day of Cannon's 
chairing the Appropriations Committee. 

However, there will probably be two ob- 
vious changes. 

First, Manon is close to President Johnson 
and in areas such as foreign aid he will tend 
to listen to the White House more than 
Cannon or Foreign Aid Subcommittee Chair- 
man Orro PassMAN, Democrat, of Louisiana. 

This is not to say Mr. Johnson will get all 
he wants. Undoubtedly, from his past vot- 
ing record, MAHON will see that foreign aid 
is cut. But in speeches, he recognizes that 
foreign aid is a necessity in some areas. He 
is also a realist in seeing that 80 percent of 
foreign-aid money appropriated is spent in 
the United States—and this helps the 
economy. 

He also knows that foreign-aid money has 
saved free China and Chiang Kai-shek. He 
knows it saved Western Europe from com- 
munism after World War II. 

Bue he is opposed to humanitarian-only 
foreign aid and in this he could be cross- 
ways with the White House. 

There is another area where Manon will 
differ with Cannon. The late Missourian 
was apt to abruptly abolish subcommittees 
and charge new ones. Mamon will move 
slowly and there will be no changes at all 
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until January. Committee sessions will 
continue to be closed. 

While Manon has moved into the Nation's 
spotlight for the moment he is still very 
cognizant of why he is in Washington. He 
knows he represents a district and that he 
maust still work for that district. As he 
puts it: 

“The people vote for a man because they 
like him. If he happens to be important in 
the councils of the Nation they will take 
pride in that fact, but regardless of his im- 
portance, if they do not like him, his politi- 
cals days are numbered.” 


James T. Ramey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's announcement of the re- 
appointment of James T. Ramey to a 
full term as Commissioner of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is a wise and well- 
justified action. 

Commissioner Ramey, a graduate of 
Amherst College and a skillful attorney, 
has an unusual background of experience 
in Government service and administra- 
tion. Shortly after he received an LL.B. 
degree from Columbia University in 1941, 
he went to work as an attorney with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Following 
6 years of service in the TVA, in 1947 
Mr.-Ramey was appointed to the staff of 
the General Counsel in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. From 1947 until 1956 
he worked. for the AEC, during which 
time he served as assistant general coun- 
sel in the Chicago operations office and 
assistant to the manager of the Chicago 
operations office. In these positions he 
had extensive experience in Government 
contract negotiation and administration. 

On April 1, 1956, the then chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, appointed 
Mr. Ramey as staff director of our com- 
mittee. During the next 6 years he was 
a diligent and dedicated servant of our 
committee. His previous 9 years of serv- 
ice in the Atomic Energy Commission 
gave him a background of comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole AEC program. 
Equally important was his wide ac- 
quaintance amongst the scientists, engi- 
neers, and administrators of the sprawl- 
ing AEC facilities. His knowledge and 
evaluation of the capabilities and expe- 
rience of the top professional people in 
the AEC was invaluable in evaluating the 
programs which they sponsored and sup- 
ported. 

In 1962 a vacancy occurred on the 
Atomic Energy Commission and most of 
the members of our committee joined in 
recommending to President Kennedy 
that James Ramey be appointed to fill 
that vacancy. The President nominated 
Mr. Ramey on August 7, 1962, to fill the 
unexpired term of John S. Graham. 
This term expires on June 30, 1964. 
The new term to which Mr. Ramey has 
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been appointed will be a 5-year term 
ending in 1969. 

During the past 20 months Mr. Ramey 
has rendered a valuable service as an 
AEC Commissioner. His 17 years of 
background in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and on Capitol Hill, as staff direc- 
tor of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, have given him an unusual back- 
ground of information and experience 
in both the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. 

Our Nation is fortunate in having the 
services of many individuals of dedica- 
tion and ability, such as Mr. Ramey. 
The dedicated services they render go far 
beyond the monetary value of the re- 
wards which they receive. 

Mr. Speaker, let me reiterate—the 
announcement by the President that he 
is reappointing James T. Ramey to a 
full term as Commissioner of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is a wise and well- 
justified action. 


J. Doyle DeWitt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD 


F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr, GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article, which ap- 

in the Hartford Courant on May 
18, 1964, about J. Doyle DeWitt, the presi- 
dent of the Travelers Insurance Co, 
Mr. DeWitt has received many awards 
and honors and yet remains a modest, 
unassuming man. 
DeWrrr Dmror, SIMPLE—' TRAVELERS PRESI- 

DENCY Hasn’r CHANGED Hit 

The head of the 100-year-old Traveler's 
Insurance Cos., their 20,000 employees, and 
50,000 agents and brokers is a modest, direct, 
and simple man. 

Old acquaintances say of J. Doyle DeWitt: 
“Being the head of one of the largest insur- 
ance companies in the world hasn’t changed 
him, You still see him walking along the 
street, hands in his pockets, and whistling. 
He still gives you the same big wave and 
hello.” 

Ask DeWitt what kind of a golf game he 
Plays and he answers: “Lousy.” 

Ask him to what he owes his success and 
he says: “If it Is success—to what everyone 
else says, hard work, I guess.” 

The J. in his name is for John but he has 
never been called that because there were so 
many Johns in his family. 

Of the name Doyle, he shrugged and sald: 
“I don’t know where it did come from.” 

JOINED FIRM IN 1925 

Born in Sully, Iowa, DeWitt joined Trav- 
elers in 1925 as a claims investigator at Des 
Moines, shortly after he had to leave Drake 
University for financial reasons. 

In the next 18 years, he rose to the posi- 
tion of secretary of all the Traveler's Claims 
Departments. Two years later, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant to the president of the 
companies, and in another 7 years became 
the sixth president of the larger multiple- 
line insurance organization in North America, 

Asked if he would call himself a self-made 
man, he answered: “I don't know what that 
expression means.“ 
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And he has no Horatio Alger story to tell 
of himself, He was transferred from Des 
Moines’ to the home office here in 1927, the 
same year he was married. “I was moved 
here and I don’t know why I was moved,” 
he said. 

However, when he is considering promoting 
someone, he looks for “intelligence, industry, 
and devotion to his work.” 

A recent issue of “Insurance,” trade maga- 
zine of the industry reports that DeWitt has 
led the Travelers to record highs in premium 
volume: “Pioneering in the establishment of 
package forms of insurance protection, he 
has helped create a character for the com- 
panies which permeates its every endeavor. 

“In recent years, under his direction, the 
Travelers has branched into new avenues of 
civic concern and corporate responsibility.” 

The reference is to the Traveler's role 
in Hartford's urban renewal project, familiar 
to all local residents. His employees point 
out that it was because of DeWitt’s personal 
belief and commitment to the future of Hart- 
ford that he authorized the establishment 
of Constitution Plaza, Inc. to provide the 
necessary financing for redevelopment Just 
when it was about to founder. 

ON 21 BOARDS 

Although DeWitt is a board member of 21 
companies and seldom misses a meeting of 
any of them, he spends 75 percent of his 
time tn his handsome office In Traveler’s Tow- 
er which gives him a breathtaking view of 
Hartford and enyirons. 

A typical day finds him at his desk at 8:30 
a. m. or 9. His hours are spent in discussions 
and meetings and the time left over is used 
for dictation. 

DeWitt has no advice for anyone aspiring 
to succeed in the insurance world. “I don’t 
think there is any set pattern,” he said; but 
he feels there is much more opportunity in 
the field now than when he started because 
of the great growth in the forms of coverage. 
Under his presidency, new programs of man- 
agement training and career development 
have been instituted. 

Concerning a wife's role in her husband's 
advancement, DeWitt said: “She can be of 
great assistance to her husband in a num- 
ber of occupations we have, particularly those 
dealing with agents and the public; but I 
don’t believe in the corporate wife pattern. 
I don’t believe that there is such a thing.” 

Personal touches in DeWitt’s green- 
carpeted office give a hint of his interests 
outside of it. 

On a table is a picture of him with Come- 
dian Bop Hope on a golf green. (DeWitt tries 
to get out a couple of times a week, he says 
and also likes to play bridge.) On one broad 
wall is a handsome breakfront with bust of 
Lincoln and other Americana. 


LINCOLN SCHOLAR 


DeWitt is almost as well-known as a his- 
torian as he is an insurance expert. He is a 
Lincoln acholar and his collection of Amer- 
ican politican mementos is unique. There 
are close to 20,000 items in it and DeWitt 
remembers all about each one of them. 

His interest in history started him on his 
collection 30 years ago. Today it includes all 
types of political, cultural and historical 
Americana from Washington to the 1960 
election. 

Each election year, it is displayed for the 
public to see at Traveler's in an exhibition 
called America Goes to the Polls, and 
100,000 people have seen it to date. 

DeWitt has given the collection to the 
University of Hartford of which he is a 
founder. 

When he made the ‘gift, he said he did so 
to provide the university, high school and 
college students and the general public 
source materials in American cultural and 
political history for research and study of a 
type not available through textbooks and 
courses of instruction. 
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He hopes eventually to see the collection 
housed in a wing of the university library. 


MUM ON ELECTION 


DeWitt is a Republican, but refused to say 
who he is backing this year, 

“Haven't you decided, or aren't you tell- 
ing?” he was asked. 

“Both,” he answered. 

At a rather youthful looking 61, World 
War I Navy Veteran DeWitt is gray haired and 
erect, the grandfather of five, father of a son 
and a daughter. He is married to the former 
Marjorie Alleen Everett. 

He can look back on numerous sucesses 
and honors. Just two of these are a Free- 
doms Foundation Medal received in 1950 for 
a historical article he wrote that was pub- 
lished in his company magazine; and his 
most recent accolade, the Executive Excel- 
enoa Award from the University of Connect- 

ut. 


Good Citizens: Aerojet-General and 
Herald Press Publications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker; as an- 
other campaign year goes into full swing, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a unique political program 
which is appropriately labeled a “Good 
Citizenship. Campaign.” 

In this era of skyrocketing campaign 
costs, it is important that all citizens 
help bolster the Democratic process by 
contributing to it with their votes, their 
voices, and their dollars. 

Dollar drives—whether initiated by 
political parties, labor unions, or cor- 
porations—provide a lubricant for the 
wheels of government at a time when 
they are most apt to creak and groan— 
the time of the political campaign. 

Aerojet-General Corp. of Azusa, Calif., 
is certainly in the forefront of business’ 
efforts to promote greater participation 
in government as it relates to politics. 
Through Aerojet’s “Good Citizenship 
Campaign” more than 30,000 employees 
are encouraged to give personal financial 
support to the party or candidates of 
their choice. Strictly a nonpartisan pro- 
gram, other major corporations through- 
out the country are examining it with 
the thought of inaugurating similar 
campaigns. 

The Azusa Herald, which like Aerojet 
works diligently to promote greater citi- 
zen participation in public and political 
affairs, recently carried an editorial 
which pays proper praise to Aerojet for 
its efforts. 

The editorial follows: 

GRASSROOTS FUNDRAISING 

With local elections now over and the next 
thing on the California political calendar 
the upcoming primary, it seems to be a good 
time to turn to a nonpartisan movement 
which originated in Azusa 6 years ago and 
now has won nationwide repute. 

We refer to Aerojet-General's good citi- 
zenship campaign through which the com- 
pany's more than 30,000 employees are en- 
couraged to give personal financial support 
to the party or candidates of their choice. 
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In 1958, when the company had 15,000 em- 
Ployees, a total of $25,000 was collected. In 
the Presidential year 1960, with about 25,000 
on its payroll. Aerojet stimulated its em- 
Ployees to give a total of $65,000. Two years 
ago, with nearly 33,000 on the payroll and an 
exciting gubernational campaign on the fire, 
Aerojet employees gave to the party or can- 
didates of their choice to the tune of nearly 
$100,000 with 75 percent participating and 
individual contributions averaging 64. 

The Aerojet campaign stemmed from the 
“give a buck to the party of your choice” 
drive which was organized on a nationwide 
basis in the late 1950’s, but never took hold 
broadly. Both the Republicans and the 
Democrats tried to promote ft, and it had the 
backing of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion and the Advertising Counoil—yet, ex- 
cept for sporadic door-to-door campaigns in 
a few communities or neighborhoods, it 
never spread broadly to the grassroots. 

The philosophy behind the Aerojet drive 
Was expressed simply by the company's 
president (now board chairman) Dan A. 
Kimball back in 1958, when he said: “If a 
man's got a couple of bucks on a horse, he's 
going to be more interested in seeing him 
run well,” 

Happily for the Aerojet drive, there was a 
good mixture of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the top echelon of management. At 
the same time, the committees running the 
Campaign were made up of a broad cross- 
section of employees—management, techni- 
cal, clerical and union. Volunteer solicitors 
Were oganized on the basis of one to each 
20 employees and an accounting system was 
set up so that nobody's political preferences 
Were revealed to their fellow employees, All 
the way it was an on- the- level effort to pro- 
mote greater persona) participation in poli- 
tics, That's why it has worked so well. 

Besides encouraging employees to support 
their favorities financially, Aerojet sponsors 
voter registration drives for both the primary 
and the general election. This year, a total 
of 1,898 voters were registered at Aerojet 
Plants through deputy registrars who worked 
at cafeterias during the lunch hour. A great 
Many of these persons might have never reg- 
istered if they had to go to city hall or other- 
wise locate a registrar. 

As part of the campaign, in-plant rallies 
are held, which have attracted major candi- 
dates. Such stalwarts as Richard Nixon, 
Governor Brown, Senators Kuchel and Engle, 
former Governor Knight and former Senator 
Knowland, Ted Kennedy, John Rousselot and 
many other have taken part in these Aerojet 
rallies. They enable employees to see, hear, 
and judge the candidates for themselves 
before casting their ballots. 

Throughout the country major corpora- 
tions have inquired into the Aerojet system 
With a view of inaugurating similar cam- 
Paigns. Among these companies are such as 
Western Electric, Aluminum Co, of America, 
Pet Milk, General Foods, Owens-Corning 
Fibergias Corp., Bell & Howell, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., and many 
Others. Eminent newspapers such as the 
New York Times, the Washington Star, the 
Los Angeles Times and the Herald-Examiner, 
the Baltimore Sun, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, and many others of their character have 
pointed to the Aerojet idea as a pioneer effort 
that could do much to shake the tentacles of 
large financial angels“ from both parties. 

The Herald-Press newspapers are happy to 
Congratulate Aerojet on this achievement in 
the political field which matches the com- 
pany's great triumphs in missilery and space. 
When we can put political candidates into 
orbit without launching them from a big 
contributors pad, we will have better results 
at all governmental levels. 

Let's hope a great many companies, not 
Only large ones, but small ones as well, will 
follow the Aerojet lead. Most persons don't 
realize that a presidential campaign alone 
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costs both parties together something like 
panies in the land 


$500 and $1,000 a plate dinners to get party 
managers out of the red. . 

We recommend the drive to our neighbors 
who are in business in the San Gabriel Valley 
and throughout California. 


However, not to be outdone by Aero- 
jet, the Herald Press News Publications 
came up with its own original idea to 
promote political interest. In a recent 
edition, a full-page spread entitled “Po- 
litical Showdown” calls upon readers to 
participate in a cash-prize contest by de- 
fining liberal“ and conservative.“ In- 
cluded in the group of judges will be 
representatives of both national political 
parties, historians, publishers, political 
science teachers, civic leaders, labor of- 
ficials and housewives. 

Mr. Speaker, based on their perform- 
ance, I am sure that Aerojet-General 
and the Herald Press Publications would 
subscribe to the ideas set forth by the 
late President Kennedy in a 1961 article, 
“The Teaching and Practicing of Poli- 
ties.“ His theme was “every citizen 
holds office” and at this point in my re- 
marks I include excerpts from President 
Kennedy’s statement: 


Disdain for the political profession in our 
schools and communities did not matter 
quite as much in the days when active par- 
ticipation in the political affairs of the Na- 
tion was limited to a select few. 

But today, the implications of national 
policy make politicians of all of us. Today, 
every citizen, regardless of his interest in 
polities “holds office’; every one of us is in 
a position of responsibility; and, in the final 
analysis, the kind of government we get de- 
pends upon how we fulfill those responsi- 
bilities. We, the people, are the boss, and we 
will get the kind of political leadership, be 
it good or bad, that we demand and deserve. 

The American political education with 
which I am concerned is that of each and 
every American citizen. His opinions, his 
votes, his efforts define the limits of our 
policy, provide its guideposts, and authorize 
its implementation. 

In Lincoln's words, that man on the 
street, the average citizen, the educated 
voter, “makes statutes possible or impossible 
to execute.” His attitude toward taxation 
and selective service, foreign aid and alli- 
ances, the United Nations, imports, immi-_ 
gration, even his attitude toward members 
of minority groups in his own country—all 
of these have an impact upon foreign policy 
far beyond his knowledge. Without his in- 
dispensable support and loyality, no Ameri- 
can foreign policy in times such as these 
can possibly succeed. 

There are, of course, dangers in this in- 
creased participation of the public in the 
policymaking process. Public opinion in a 
democracy has, on many occasions, in this 
Nation and in others, been too slow, too 
selfish, too shortsighted, too provincial, too 
rigid, or too impractical. But in these times, 
in facing these issues which deeply touch 
the lives and fortunes of every citizen, in 
making these hard decisions which require 
overwhelming public support, we as a nation 
cannot—we dare not—exclude the people 
or ignore their opinions, whether right or 
wrong. Instead, in the words of Thomas 
Jefferson: “If we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them—but to inform their dis- 
cretion (by education)“ 
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I consider myself fortunate, Mr. 
Speaker, to represent a district with such 
active civic leaders as Bert Stolpe, pub- 
lisher of the Herald Press News Publica- 
tions, and Dan Kimball, president of 
Aerojet-General. They belong to op- 
posite political parties but they stand 
united on the important issue of publie 
responsibility. They truly understand 
the anatomy of government and politics 
and, like doctors of medicine, are doing 
everything possible to keep the patient 
active and healthy. 


On Being Free With the People’s Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
easy to be a free spender if you are not 
spending your own money. The Presi- 
dent is doing quite well in winning votes 
for his party by his generosity. The only 
trouble is it is not his money, it belongs 
to the people. He has not had to sweat 
“ earn it, but the toilers of the Nation 

ve. 


Columnist William F. Buckley, Jr., 
said it well in his column in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of May 19, The Kingly 
Gesture.” 

His article follows: 

THE KINGLY GESTURE 
(By Willam F. Buckley, Jr.) 

Lyndon Johnson, for all his simplicity, is 
acquiring some kingly habits. Wherever he 
goes now a days he seems to have got into 
the habit of making a royal gift, like the 
kings of yore who when visiting their prov- 
inces would scatter about a chestload or two 
of ducats among the peasants, as evidence of 
their royal favor. 

Considering how much Mr. Johnson is 
given to traveling about, there is some fear 
for the endurance of the patrimony. His 
trip to Appalachia cost the royal exchequer 
$1 billion. When he went up to the World's 
Fair to speak to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union he was not in a munificent 
frame of mind, and dropped therefore a mere 
million dollar gift to the cause of juvenile 
delinquency in Harlem. There was a splen- 
did opportunity there, I thought, for Nelson 
Rockefeller to upstage him by making a gift 
of $2 million: but Nelson Rockefeller is busy 
these days, spreading his wealth among the 
peasants of California. 

It is a very interesting precedent, this 
business of facing an audience, making a 
grandiose Executive commitment, and then 
sitting back to watch Congress writhe in 
embarrassment. 

One night in 1961 John F. Kennedy called 
in for a good dinner at the White House a 
bunch of Latin American diplomats, and be- 
fore the evening was over had promised 
them $20 billion in the course of the next 10 
years—an expensive dinner. The routine, 
as I say, is to make the promise—then stare 
Congress in the face and more or less chal- 
lenge it to call you a deadbeat. Congress 
being as Congress is these days, i.e., fearful 
of public opinion, benumbed by the igno- 
rance of the average voter about the source 
of all those funds he is constantly showering 
about the country and the world (they come, 
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of course, out of the voter's own pocket), 
weakly succumbs. 

An observer said once about Mrs. Roose- 
pal that she treated all the world like her 

own, personal slum project. Mr. Johnson, 
who told a reporter in December of last year 
that he considers himself more liberal than 
Mrs. Roosevelt, doesn't exactly do that: it 
ts not a part of his psychological makeup to 
suggest that all the world is a slum. His 
buoyant optimism and joie de vivre combine 
a sort of Coueist optimism (“every day in 
every way the world is getting better and 
better”) with a Donne-like sensitivity 
(“every man’s death diminisheth me, for I 
am involved in mankind”) to human want. 
He desires to settle all the problems America 
has—even while assuring us that America 
doesn't have many problems, He wants to 
solve the problems of race relations, of pov- 
erty, ot old age insurance, of deficient school- 
ing, of communism and of Cyprus. 
His contribution toward the solution of 
this last is Senator Fu.sricntr. His contribu- 
tion toward the solution of the others is 
to spend more money, enact more laws, and 
trust in the good faith of the Soviet Union. 

An e man, no doubt about it. 
A man with chiliastic fervor: See that prob - 
lem? Believe in me. See now the problem 
is gone.” 

Here indeed is a true difference between 
the liberal and the conservative mode, for the 
conservative recognizes the problem, seeks 
to do something about it primarily by har- 
nessing human instincts, rather than by har- 
nessing governmental machinery. Thus the 
problem of poverty is one that is met more 
successfully by the same means that brought 
this Nation out of poverty into affluence in 
the past 200 years. 

The liberal mode, so much more appealing 
to so many more people because of its ca- 
pacity to give instant gratification, is to do 
away with problems by acts of corporate na- 
tional resolution. Lyndon Johnson is a per- 
fect embodiment of that kind of national 
exuberance, and he is giving us a wonder- 
ful ride, 


Appropriation for Construction of the New 
Los Angeles Veterans Hospital To Be 
Located at Hazard Park 


|. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my deep concern about 
the 10-percent reduction made in the 
President's budget recommendations for 
funds for replacement and moderniza- 
tion of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
Pitals and medical facilities. 

These funds include amounts ear- 
marked for the new Los Angeles Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital sched- 
uled to be built in Hazard Park in my 
30th Congressional District. 

The amount requested by the Presi- 
dent in January was $22,628,000 to con- 
struct this urgently needed 1,040-bed 
facility. A 10-percent cut would involve 
over $2 million and could severely re- 
strict essential portions of the project. 

As you know, California now has more 
veterans than any other State in the 
Union—over 2,100,000—and our rapidly 
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increasing population brings more and 
more veterans into the State each year. 

The problem is particularly acute in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area with 
over one-third of the State’s population 
living there. 

No one can doubt the great need for 
this new veterans hospital. For this 
reason, I was greatly disturbed to learn 
from this week’s committee report that 
the 10 percent reduction was recom- 
mended. 

In my opinion, we can find much bet- 
ter places to save money and reduce 
Government spending than in our vet- 
erans hospital programs. There are 
definitely no frills or extravagant ex- 
penditures included in the plans for the 
new Los Angeles hospital. In fact, it is 
my understanding that several desirable 
features were not included in the original 
plans, and it has been my hope that 
they could be provided for in future 
year appropriations. 

We dare not forget for a minute the 
real moral and legal obligation we have 
assumed to care for the needs of vet- 
erans of our past wars. This obligation 
is particularly heavy in the case of our 
older veterans whose health is declining. 

So it would be my hope that, before 
this bill is approved in final form for the 
President's signature, that most, if not 
all, of this 10 percent cut will have been 
restored, and that any remaining reduc- 
tion in appropriations will not adversely 
affect the essential construction require- 
ments of our veterans hospital program. 


Address of Hon. David E. Bell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
David Bell, former Director of the Budg- 
et and present Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, 
gave an address at Occidental College in 
California on April 30, 1964. 

In my opinion, Mr. Bell is an outstand- 
ing public servant. He has brought to 
the difficult task of international assist- 
ance a hardheaded sense of realism. 

In this address he clearly sets forth 
the reasons for supporting the AID pro- 
gram. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp with my remarks: 

Appress BY Hon. Day m E. BELL; ADMINISTRA- 
Tor, AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

I 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here to- 
night at Occidental College. As a Califor- 
nian—and especially as a graduate of Po- 
mona—I am well acquainted with the high 
quality of this college, and I am honored to 
have been invited to speak here. 

I have been getting some letters recently 
asking why we don't stop spending so much 
money on people in other countries under 
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the foreign ald program, and instead spend 
that money on eliminating poverty here at 
home. The question is a proper one and I'd 
like to respond to it here tonight, 

The first and most compelling answer is 
that both the foreign aid program abroad and 
the war on poverty here at home are neces- 
sary in our own national interest. 

It 18. I should think, entirely clear why we 
must in our own interest strive to wipe out 
the pockets of poverty that mar our otherwise 
prosperous country. 

I also think that a moment's reflection will 
make it equally clear to anyone that we must, 
in our own interest, continue to support the 
cause of freedom, democracy, and progress in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

You who live here in California cannot 
overlook the logic. Look south, and you see 
Latin America, which can be an area of pros- 
perity and economic growth—providing good 
markets for our exports, good p for 
our investors, good neighbors for all of us in 
& deepening partnership for freedom and 
progress. Or Latin America could be an area 
where communism, fed and supported from 
Castro’s Cuba, expands its blighting control, 
shutting off trade, stopping the free flow of 
ideas, deferring the hope for the larger society 
for freemen in the Western Hemisphere. 

Merely to state the alternatives demon- 
strates where our interests He. And it is 
plain that in a strictly monetary sense it is 
only commonsense for us to spend some- 
thing now, under the foreign aid program, to 
help strengthen free countries in Latin 
America. Vastly larger sums would obviously 
be required for our own protection if those 
poynes became strongholds for commu- 
n 

The same point is equally clear to any 
Californian who looks west across the Pa- 
cific. Plainly we want to see more of the 
Asian countries developing like Japan— 
where free inquiry and free institutions are 
taking root, where U.S. exports have tripled 
in the last 10 years, where indeed a sizable 
Japanese foreign aid program has been 
mounted in recent years to help the growth 
of less developed countries. Plainly we do 
not want to see more Asian countries fall 
like mainland China under the domination 
of a hostile and dangerous Communist party 
leadership. 

The circumstances in southeast Asia, in 
India, and Pakistan, are difficult, as they 
are in Latin America. It will not be easy to 
establish conditions for sustained progress 
in freedom. The bitter struggle in Vietnam, 
the grinding poverty in India—these, no less 
than the extreme disparity of income be- 
tween rich and poor in many Latin ri- 
can countries—are severe obstacles at 
must be conquered. 

But the fact that there are obstacles in 
the way of success cannot obscure the basic 
logic of my proposition. We in the United 
States cannot turn our backs on those who 
are striving to achieve progress in freedom 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. If we 
did so we would be untrue to our own na- 
tional interest. And we would not, in fact, 
even save money in the long run, 

Hence my first reply: Both a strong aid 
program abroad and a strong antipoverty 
campaign at home are necessary elements 
of current U.S. policy. 
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The letters I receive sometimes put the 
question in a different way: Can we afford 
both a foreign aid program and an anti- 
poverty campaign? 

Here I speak with some confidence as an 
ex-Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The evidence that we can afford both is that 
both are included in the budget for fiscal 
year 1965 that President Johnson submitted 
to the Congress in January—and the total 
peepee pape proposed in that budget are 

smaller than the total expenditures anticl- 
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pated in the present fiscal year. Let me re- 
peat: The Federal Budget, including the 
costs of both the foreign aid program and 
the antipoverty program, is going down next 
year, not up. Plainly the costs of these two 
programs is not placing a severe strain on 
our Federal finances. 

Let me add a word about the cost of the 
foreign aid program. Fifteen years ago, at 
the height of the Marshall Plan, expendi- 
tures for foreign assistance totaled $4.5 bil- 
lion: the comparable figure for next year is 
$3.4 billion. Taking account of the great ex- 
pansion of the U.S. economy since then, the 
drop in the real cost of foreign aid has been 
even larger. In 1949 we deyoted close to 
2 percent of our natinoal output to foreign 
aid. Next year the corresponding figure is 
less than six-tenths of 1 percent. 

It is also worth noting that in recent years 
the cost of the foreign aid program has been 
Teduced in terms of the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments. A few years ago foreign aid dollars 
Were spent wherever in the world prices were 
lowest. Today, with few exceptions, we limit 
the expenditure of foreign aid funds to the 
United States. At present over 80 percent 
of the foreign aid appropriations go directly 
to purchasing American goods and services— 
and it is those American goods and services, 
not American dollars, that are sent abroad 
under the aid program. The aid program, as 
a result, has a smaller impact today on the 
U.S. balance-of-payments that it has ever 
had before. 

The conclusion is clear: we can afford, 
without strain, both the foreign ald program 
and the antipoverty campaign. 

Indeed I think it is fair to say that we 
could ill afford not to conduct either pro- 
gram. The antipoverty campaign is funda- 
Mentally and in thetrue sense an econ- 
omy measure because its purpose—President 
Johnson has put it so crisply—is “to turn 
taxeaters into taxpnyers.” And the foreign 
ald program is fundamentally and in the 
true sense an economy measure because its 
purpose is to get other countries on their 
own feet, able to contribute to the cost of the 
Common defense of freedom, and able to con- 
tribute to the growing strength of the econ- 
Omy of the free world. 
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And this brings me to the third major 
Point I want to make tonight, which is that 
the antipoverty campaign at home and the 
Toreign aid program abroad share a common 
Philosophy and a common approach, and 
much can be learned from the ence 
ot each that can be of benefit to the other. 

What is the basic concept of the foreign 
ald program? Essentially and in simplest 
terms it is to assist the people of other coun- 
tries to acquire the ability to solve their own 
Problems. This is a finite and limited ob- 
jective: Once another country can go ahead 
on its own, our aid can stop. 

This is what happened in Europe under 
the Marshall plan. We helped them tempo- 
rarily, with technical advice and training, 
With capital loans and grants of capital. 
Soon their economies were strong enough to 
Move ahead on thelr own, and our ald came 
to an end. 

This is what is happening today in the 
less developed countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The United States—and in- 
cidentally, other advanced countries as well— 
&re providing technical and material re- 
Sources for the time being; as the economies 
Of the aided countries become strong enough, 
Our aid can end. 

You may not realize how far this process 

gone. Economic aid has been ended 
thus far in some 17 countries, primarily in 
Western countries and Japan. And 
We have identified 14 more countries which 
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are now in the transitional stage, where eco- 
nomic aid will soon be needed no longer. 
These include such notable success stories as 
Greece, Israel, and Taiwan. 

It is most important to recognize that we 
are not trying through the aid program to 
equalize incomes or standards of living 
around the world. What we are trying to do 
is to help equip the people of other coun- 
tries with the initial skills and capital they 
need so they can themselves achieve rising 
incomes and living standards continually, 
year by year, into the future without need- 
ing special help from us or anyone else. 

Let me cite to you, as an Illustration, the 
Republic of China, or Taiwan. Over the last 
15 years, the United States has provided very 
substantial assistance to the free Chinese 
on the island of Taiwan. With our help, 
the Chinese have built roads, ports, power 
stations, communications facilities. They 
have carried out a highly successful land re- 
form program, and raised agricultural yields 
per acre almost to the level of those in Japan. 

The United States has provided technical 
advisers, capital assistance, surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. The Chinese have taxed 
themselves, increased their own savings, 
worked hard, avoided luxury consumption. 

Today the economy of free China is ad- 
vancing very rapidly. Production, incomes, 
and exports are rising. Note that the per 
capita income in Taiwan is still only in the 
neighborhood of $150 per person. But there 
is 90 percent literacy; 80 percent of the 
children finish six grades of school. There 
is enough of a trained leadership, public 
and private—there is enough of a capital 
base—the attitudes and incentives are such 
that the Chinese can go ahead on their own 
from here. The need for aid from the United 
States is coming to an end—because the 
forces that will result in continuing economic 
and social progress have been established in 
Taiwan. 

Instead of a vicious downward spiral of 
poverty breeding more poverty, the Chinese 
on Taiwan have established the beginnings 
of the benign upward spiral of steadily 
larger production yielding steadily larger in- 
comes leading to steadily rising living 
standards. 

What has happened on Taiwan is what we 
want to see happen throughout the less de- 
veloped countries. 

What is required is very plain: strong 
measures of self-help by the governments 
and people of those countries, and strong 
measures of assistance from outside—from 
the United States and from the other ad- 
vanced countries. 

Now I would call to your attention that 
this recipe, which we have made familiar in 
the foreign aid program, is exactly the recipe 
prescribed for the areas and groups that are 
suffering from exceptional poverty in the 
United States. In the President's messages 
and speeches, in the debates and discussions 
in the Congress, you will hear the theme re- 
peated time and again: what is needed to 
combat poverty in the United States is strong 
measures of self-help by those suffering from 
poverty, plus strong measures of assistance 
from Federal and State Governments. 

The reason the recipe for action is essen- 
tially the same for the antipoverty campaign 
as it is for the foreign aid program is because, 
as I indicated earlier, the basic philosophy 
is the same. Neither program is intended 
to be a dole, to put or keep people on relief. 
Far from it. We want through both pro- 
grams to help people get on their feet, learn 
now to meet their own problems, develop the 
capacity and find the opportunity to achieve 
ever-rising incomes not as a result of some- 
one's charity but because they earn them for 
themselves. 
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Fundamentally both the foreign aid pro- 
gram and the antipoverty program are de- 
signed to permit people to live in self-respect 
and to be self-supporting. And for this rea- 
son they rest on enormously strong bases of 
personal motivation. 
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I think it is of more than passing interest 
that we have applied in the foreign aid pro- 
gram many of the techniques learned from 
observation of the history of economic growth 
in the United States. We have for example, 
sought to use in many of the less developed 
countries that great American invention, the 
land-grant college, with its combination of 
agricultural research, extension, and educa- 
tion, making it possible to apply modern 
science and technology to the problems of 
the farm communities served by the college. 
Needless to say, the exact U.S. model does 
not fit exactly into the situation in other 
countries—but modified versions adopted to 
the environment of those countries are be- 
ginning to take root and yield results. 

Other American institutions also are be- 
ing tried and tested for value in the less- 
developed countries. One that seems very 
successful in Latin America is the sayings 
and loan association. We are trying the 
comprehensive high school, the modern 
American business corporation, the agricul- 
tural marketing cooperative. 

All these and many more institutional ar- 

ts are being tried out in less-doe- 
veloped countries. But what I also want to 
call to your attention tonight is that we 
have something to learn from the experience 
now accumulating in the less-developed 
countries. As we undertake to stamp out 
the last vestiges of poverty in this country— 
and indeed as we face other serious problems 
here—let us keep alert to what we can learn 
from our foreign assistance efforts. 

The most outstanding current illustration 
is of course the Peace Corps. Here is some- 
thing Invented to serve a need in the less-de- 
veloped countries—stunningly successful 
there—and with obvious immediate applica- 
tions here in the United States. Even in the 
absence of congressional action to establish 
a domestic Peace Corps, efforts are starting. 
I know of examples in Washington, D.C., and 
I am sure there are others elsewhere in the 
country, where ex-Peace Corps volunteers 
have found Peace Corps-type jobs for them- 
selves, working typically with underprivi- 
leged young people in slum areas, over- 
crowded schools, and so on. We have also 
learned that there are some measures that 
do not do the pob, or do not do it well 
enough. These we can avoid at home where 
the costs would be higher and the disillu- 
sion more sharp. 

I hope we will be alert to the experience 
of foreign aid work—and not too proud to 
apply in Washington or Los Angeles what 
may have been learned in Lima or Calcutta. 

We are dealing with the fundamental hu- 
man problem of equipping people to earn a 
living successfully in the modern world. The 
problem has endless variations around the 
world. But it also has common elements 
from which valuable lessons of general ap- 
Plicabllity can be learned. 

We look around under the foreign aid 
program to country after country reaching 
the stage of self-sustaining growth and our 
ald in consequence coming to an end. I do 
not expect the process to be rapid but I ex- 
pect it to be steady. 

And as we help the people of India, and 
Nigeria, and Colombia lay the foundations 
for progress in freedom, we will, I belleve, 
also be learning lessons which will help the 
people of Kentucky and Arkansas and Cali- 
fornia also improve the foundations for our 
own progress in freedom. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1964 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave previously granted, I wish 
to include the following questionnaire 


1. How would you vote on a constitutional amendment to per- 
mit voluntary prayer in public schools „„ rene 
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which I have forwarded to my constitu- 
ents under date of May 20, 1964: 
PUBLIC OPINION POLL 

(From your Congressman, JOHN J. RHODES) 

World events are moving at a fast pace. At 
the same time, we face many domestic prob- 
lems. As your Representative, I need to 
know your thinking on these many prob- 
lems. Your response to this questionnaire 
will tell me what your thoughts are. We 
both realize that the responsibility of my 
vote in the House is mine, but in order 
to make this vote more meaningful I would 


should we— 


. Whon a nation expropriates American property and holdings, 
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Uke to know how you think on various ls- 
sues. 

Your ideas will be carefully considered as 
legislation is presented to the Congress, Re- 
sults of the responses to this questionnaire 
will be published in a later newsletter. 

Please return your completed question- 
naire to my district office—6081 Federal 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz., 85025. An envelope 
4s enclosed for your use. Also, since the 
questionnaire is being tabulated by com- 
puter, will you please add any additional 
comments you might wish to make on a 
separate sheet of paper, rather than writing 
them on the questionnaire itself. 


2. How would 28 vote on the idea of paying ten nts care of 


the aged through the social security system .....e. aeann — 
3. In the civil rights bill, which the A there are 10 
titles considered to be controversial. Please check how you 


(a OT cance Boren the ious laws; calls for standard- 
gthens previous laws, 
) ized itera teracy tests fur Federal elections; 6th-grade 


education is evidence of n 
Public accommodations: No discrimination by any 
P aren on sap oeta e service * has any contact wit 


interstate cor 
(c) Public es rip . Perna the Government to file sult 
tages Ti of discrimination in 
licly owned facilities „ 
10 3 Seni can file suits to 
raph taon authorizes aid to communities 


Werle EPR EETA A ASA staal ated Bl nema 
Me Conia ion: Continues the present 
ission for 4 more 1 it froin in- 
vestigating the cles o private eae ak Ce Sig Fok me Wi Al 
( Federal ald: Probibits d ination in distributing hers 
ald, Agencies ony cut off aid only after hearings, co’ 
poke notifying Congress, and receiving rebels 
Employment: Prohibits discrimination by private employ- 
* ers and unions on the basis of race or oe Nonem mpar 
ment of f atheists and Communists is not cons 
discrimination 


757 ĩ ͤ ͤ Tulse Me GaAs Ae 


(b) Pu 


@) ana ion: 


(e) ciel Rights 
Comm 


: Directs the Census Bureau to take a census 
of voters by race in areas designated by the Civil 7 fa 
Commission. This could lead to reducing representation 

in the Mouse by invoking the 100 anl.. ꝗ¶⁵L SA anne 


0 ts appeal, on a Federal court order that 
refuses to take a civ rights case out of a State court even 
eagle are not permitted in other legal cases_.}......|.---.-|...--- 
® : Establishes a community relations and concill- 
. — al ice in the Commerce Department to conciliate 
7 eee eee —— —— — — 
4. 
a Tuecume diplomatie relations to try to win her over?__/_...._]..----]...... 
unde others not to trade with her? fenn 
ust strategio m S 
d) Put on a blockade against any commerce in any ma- 


ban emigre army and support an inva- 


n 
(N Use all conventional Sours necessary to oust Custrorꝛ 
5. In wa to Panama, would y 
Insist on strict yay idk da of the 1903 treaty?. 
b Agree to renegotiate the entire treaty? 
323 s 33 8 to Punama -sij 


Have the arrangement with Pananm 
ne United 2 bulld a new sea-level canal. z 
6. In ietnam, do you believe we should— 
Gert Aran EEA PORNA AEN S ROEA EAN EA aod 


(a) Intervene militarily to satisfy our claims?_............ 
(b) Use ae channels to firmly insist ou pay- 


(e) Deny the nation all foreli until payment is made 
8. sir poh tiny e North Aan Testy O 88 do ou 
8 X bandon i it? 
o fave N 
Mar 


3 u belleve— 

(a) It should be done only for dollars or gold fetes 

(b) It should be done on the basis of loans and credits, 
with ae allies 


(b) Has 8 
(c) Has not changed. 
II. How do 11 lool in regard to disarmament? 
(a) 8 be a mistake to consider disarmament at this 


(b) Cave 8 should begin, but be done in 


„ with thorough ins n and contro Soe 
(0) The nited Statesshould n-disarming regardless of 
others, as an example to the rost of the. C 


12, In regard to unemployment, do you belleve the Federal Qov- 
ernment should 

(a 85 Assume full responsibility for solving the problem 

(b) Share the responsibility with the S and freo enter- 

ta):Allow: the Beaten ana tise aa so mye abel a 


Corps” be be established to provide 
pon local Laci ony 


14. Shonid a eee 


16. Generally erke 
=: A LD 
o) 
18, In terma. Sof ago, are you = 
Nee E NES SINERAT] SRNT 
(b) From 30 to 457 


(e From 45 to 607. 
td) Over G. 


Part VI—Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to share with my colleagues the follow- 
ing summary of principal sources of ex- 
ternal assistance to the Republic of 
Panama for fiscal years 1961-63, showing 
that indeed, the United States is a bene- 
factor to the Republic of Panama. 


This was furnished to me by my con- 
stituent, Mr. Conrad R. Hilpert of Rock- 
ford, II., who is to be commended for 
his interest and diligence in developing 
this information as a result of a recent 
trip he made to the Canal Zone. 

It represents the results of some 
searching inquiries he directed to the 
Panama Canal Company information 
officer in the U.S. Canal Zone. 

Mr. Speaker, the information follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

The attached summary of principal sources 
of external assistance to Panama from fiscal 
year 1961 to 1963 includes the major contrib- 
utors only. It should also be noted that the 
amount of U.S. grant assistance for develop- 


ment projects accounts for only the U.S, con- 
tribution and does not reflect the soua 
contributed by the Government of 

The Alliance for Progress program in 
Panama began in fiscal year 1961, This is a 
joint effort between the United States and 
Panama in both financial support and prac- 
tical implementation. Although the Al- 
liance program was initiated in fiscal year 
1961, U.S. technical assistance to Panama 
dates back to World War II and programs 
administered by the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. Since World War I. there 
has been a continuous program of technical 
and economic assistance involving both 
grants and loans. 

U.S. economic assistance listed in this re- 
port represents assistance to Panama since 
fiscal year 1961. } 
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Principal sources of external assistance to Principal sources of external assistance to Principal sources of external assistance to 
Panama, fiscal years 1961 to 1963 Con. 


Panama, fiscal years 1961 to 1963* 


[In millions of dollars) [In millions of dollars] 
UT aer re sateet 21.1 U.S. grant assistance: 
U oS ees 18.1 Fiscal year 1961: 


Total oe oe xx 39. 


on 22:2 24. 5 
Total, all assistance 63.7 
U.S. loans (AID, Ex-Im): fiscal year 
1961: 
AID: feeder roads, November 10, 
18 ᷑—:——T eens 5. 3 
AID: budget support, November 30, 
18900. ĩð ——— 
Ex-Im: Tocumen Airport, 1961 3 
Will.. 10.6 
Fiscal year 1962: 
AID: Low-cost housing, February 
9), % %/%/—ͤñůc != ees 
Ex-Im: Garbage collection equip- 
ment, April 18, 1962._.--------- 4 
Ex-Im: Highway construction 
equipment, June 1962 1.6 
TORK So pasate ae eewe cme wages 4.5 
Fiscal year 1963: AID: Panama City 
water and sewe 6.0 
Natal. 21.1 


Loans, international lending institu- 
tions (IDB, IBRD) : 
Fiscal year 1961: IBRD—feeder roads 7. 2 


Fiscal year 1962: 
IDB: Low-cost housing, 


IDB: Agricultural credit, Jan. 10, 
„„ 2.9 


IDB: Water and sewer (interior) 
June 14, 1962.....-....--~----- 


Fiscal year 1963: IBRD—electrifica- 
tion, central provinces, Sept. 14, 


SOR ee ere 4.0 
Totg- sine nee ee oe 24.5 
Summary of loans by function (since 
fiscal year 1961): 
US. loans: 
Road construction 6.9 
a T E E 2.5 
Health—water and sewer improve- 
ment, garbage equipment 6.4 
improvement 3 
ahi — S 5. 0 
8 ˙ . A—T—TT—T—TTTTT 21.1 
Loans international lending insti- 
tutions: 
Road construction -=-= 7.2 
2 ͤ eg OEA 7.6 
Agricultural credit 2.9 
RRO a AAA 2.8 
Hlectrifeation 4. 0 
r ieee ees 24.5 


by the U.N. OAS, military assistance pro- 
Sram. and food for peace, and therefore, 
Should not be construed as representing the 
total external assistance efforts during the 
bast 3 years, 


Rural development 
Description: Projects covered 
agriculture development, agrarian 
reform, rural cadastre and re- 
sources survey, and water re- 
sources and power development. 
Financial institution and private 
enterprise development 
Description: Projects covered 
industrial development institu- 
tions, housing credit institution, 
self-help housing, and national 
economic planning studies. 
Human resources development: 
Description: Projects covered 
higher education, nursing edu- 
cation, and advfsory services for 
education, including University 
of Panama. 
Nongoal activities 
Description: Projects covered 
public safety and program sup- 
port. 
Terminating activities 


Total fiscal year 1961 grants 


Fiscal year 1962: 
Rural development 
Description: Projects cover 
agricultural development, agrar- 
ian reform, farm-to-market road 
construction, aerial photo and 
mapping, self-help schools, con- 
tract school construction, rural 
health facilities construction, 
water resources, and power de- 

development, 
Financial institutions and private 
enterprise developments 
Description: Projects—Private 
enterprise development, indus- 
trial development institutions, 
self-help housing, mineral re- 
sources survey, national eco- 


nomic planning. 
Human resources development 
Description: Projects cover 


higher education, nursing edu- 
cation, government management 
and administration, manpower 
training, and advisory services 
for education including Univer- 


: Projects cover 
public safety, sewer design, pro- 
gram support, hospital design, 
technical studies for electric 
power development. 

Terminating activities 


1.0 


Total fiscal year 1962 grants 12.4 


Fiscal year 1963: 
Rural development 
Description: Projects cover 
agrarian reform, farm-to-market 
road construction, self-help 
schools, rural health facilities, 
and water resources and power 
development. 
Financial institutions and private 
enterprise development 
Description: Projects cover pri- 
vate enterprise development, 
housing credit institution, self- 
help housing, and national eco- 
nomic planning studies, 
Human resources development 
Description: Same as fiscal 
year 1962, 


Panama, fiscal years 1961 to 1963 \—Con. 
In millions of dollars] 


U.S. grant assistance—Continued 
Fiscal year 1963—Continued 
Nongoal activities 9 
Description: Projects cover 
public safety, sewer design and 
program support. 


Terminating activities S 
Total fiscal year 1963 grants 2.8 
Summary of grant assistance fiscal 
year 1961-63: 
Rural development 11.5 
Financial institutions and private 
r ay a Se a 1.5 
Human resources development 2.1 
Nongoal activities......-......-._ 2.0 
Terminating activities 1.0 
Total grants 18.1 


NOTE.—AIll grant figures represent obliga- 
tions only. 

All loan figures represent the total au- 
thorized amount of the loan, not the draw- 
down or amount expended. 

Sources: U-—203 reports fiscal years 1961-63; 
implementation approval documents fiscal 
years 1961-63; AID Report W-224, “Status 
of Loan Agreements,” CPB fiscal year 1961 
to fiscal year 1963 USAID/P status of ex- 
ternal loans report Sept. 30, 1963; AID S. & R. 
Division Report, “U.S. Foreign Assistance,” 
July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1962. 
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ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
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estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
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Administration of the House of Representa- 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
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bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
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(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 
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The Dynamics of Government Growth 
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HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, David G. 
Davies, associate professor of economics 
at Duke University, points out in an 
article in the May 1964 issue of Chal- 
lenge that agencies tend to survive, even 
expand, after their original purpose no 
longer exists. Professor Davies has done 
a case study on REA which, under unan- 
imous consent, I include at this point: 

Tue DYNAMICS OF GOVERNMENT GROWTH 

(By David G. Davies) 


Since 1900 the gross national product of 
the United States has increased by approxi- 
mately 33 times, and the labor force by a 
little over 1% times. During the same 
Period Federal governmental expenditures 
Jumped by 234 times and employment by 9 
times. Between 1960 and 1963 the rate of 
growth in governmental employment was 
about five times as rapid as it was for our 
Civilian labor force. 

However interesting these aggregate data 
are, they do not explain the nature of growth 
in the public sphere. It would be useful, 
therefore, to examine, in an eclectic way, the 
activities of several public agencies in order 
to gain some insight into the process of 
growth within the governmental sector of 
the economy. We shall see, as my colleague 
Prof. Calvin Hoover notes, that “not only 
does an agency keep on growing in its own 
field, it tends to expand outside its field, 
even in the absence of a vacuum.” 

Perhaps the most recent and widely pub- 
lished case concerning the process of govern- 
mental growth centers around the Rural 
Electrification Administration (REA). One 
Of the reasons for the survival and contin- 
ued growth of this agency, despite the fact 
that almost 99 percent of our farms are now 
electrified, can be found in REA’s policy of 
Subsidizing generation and transmission 
loans (G. & T.). Although, historically, the 
bulk of REA funds has gone into developing 
cooperative distribution systems (about 77 
Percent of the total), the REA Administrator 
abruptly changed policy in 1961, without 
Congressional approval or disapproval, and 
Placed greater emphasis on G. & T. loans. 

Since 1961, while distribution loans con- 
tinue to increase G. & T. loans have increased 
by about 180 percent and now represent ap- 
Proximately 63 percent of the new loans 
granted. The rapid increase in subsidized 
G. & T. loans seems especially anachronistic 
in light of the very fast growth of public util- 
ities which could provide power for the 
Co-op distribution system. 

The increased activity in G. & T. loans 
Caused REA to open a new Power Supply 
Division in 1961. Among many other func- 
tions, this Division provides assistance to 
Subsidized co-ops on the t, 
design, construction, operation ang mainte- 
nance of electric systems of power-type bor- 
rowers.” In addition, REA created in the 
Same year an Office of Assistant Administra- 
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tor for Operations, a Controllers Division, a 
Program Services Division, an Electric 
Standards Division and a Telephone Stand- 
ards Division. 

REA’s policy of keeping downward pres- 
sure on electrical rates is another factor lead- 
ing to its growth. With lower rates, nat- 
urally a greater quantity of electricity will 
be demanded. For example, farmers and 
other rural residents have been steadily in- 
creasing their consumption of electricity for 
home heating and exterior lighting around 
the farmstead, as well as for air condition- 
ing, cooking, refrigeration and water heat- 
ing. In fact, the trend on farms regarding 
water heaters is toward the quick recovery, 
high-wattage type, and toward two water 
heaters per home. With more consumption 
of electricity, co-ops are now applying and 
reapplying for, and obtaining, REA loans to 
“beef up” present facilities. 

Another factor in the growth of REA is 
the change in the type of customer that 
the subsidized co-ops serve. In 1936, when 
Congress passed the Rural Electrification 
Administration Act, most rural residents 
were farmers. Currently, five out of every 
six new customers served by REA borrowers 
are nonfarm customers. Many of the new 
customers are schools, churches, commercial 
firms and industrial plants. 

Indeed, between 1955 and 1961 the num- 
ber of commercial and industrial consumers 
of REA co-ops increased by 30 percent, while 
revenue from these sources Jumped by 100° 
percent. A recent study shows that approx- 
imately 24 percent of REA borrowers re- 
ceived 25 percent or more of their electrical 
revenue from sales to commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises. One co-op received 
more than 90 percent and thrée others more 
than 80 percent of their electrical receipts 
from the fast-growing commercial and in- 
dustrial source. 

A second feature of the changing type of 
customer that the REA-subsidized co-op 
serves centers on the definitions of the term 
“rural.” According to the 1936 law, com- 
munities in excess of 1,500 residents are not 
eligible for REA subsidies. Much of the 
land that was rural in 1936 is now urban or 
suburban. Yet if a geographical area had 
less than 1,500 people when REA subsidies 
first started, it remains eligible for subsidy 
as far as REA is concerned. This interpreta- 
tion of the law permits REA borrowers to 
serve many towns whose populations now 
exceed 1,500. Due to this reason, future 
growth prospects for both the co-ops and 
REA are very bright. 

REA loan policy is another factor that 
contributes to this agency's growth. The 
U.S. Treasury, which is the source of REA 
money, is now forced to borrow long-term 
money at more than twice the interest rates 
that REA charges its borrowers, The interest 
is most 


bonds, savings and loan associations, and in 
loans guaranteed by the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

The type of loan offered is another factor 


explaining REA’s growth. Until July 1961 
almost all loans under one section of the 


REA Act were granted for rural 
houses, the purchase and installation of elec- 
tric farm equipment, and for refrigeration 
locker plants. With neither approval nor 
disapproval from Congress, REA switched to 
a policy of granting loans to finance the pur- 
chase and installation of electrical machinery 
and equipment for commercial and indus- 
trial firms, as well as agricultural enterprises. 
These new loans of public money for ski lifts, 
artificial snow-making machinery and out- 
door lights caused some public criticism, but 
loans to subsidize other businesses have not 
yet brought much adverse reaction. 

REA also furnished money to cooperatives 
for the purchase of private power companies 
as well as governmental utilities and other 
non-REA cooperatives. Between 1958 and 
1962, 46 such power systems were purchased. 
In one case, three REA borrowers outbid a 
private firm by putting down just $40,000, 
or about 18 percent of the total price, while 
REA furnished the other $2,160,000. Ofi- 
cials of the outbid private firm, which for- 
merly sold power to the purchased firm, 
rather ungraciously claimed that the REA 
combine paid an excessive price. 

REA has assumed, or has been asked by 
Congress to perform, certain functions not 
included in the original act of 1936. Among 
these are: the lending of public money to 
subsidize the use of telephones, the sponsor- 
ing of engineering conferences to provide 
co-op engineers with more knowledge of the 
REA system and procedures, and the provi- 
sion of new technical knowledge and inven- 
tions developed by REA engineers to co-ops. 

REA provides management assistance to 


lems. REA has helped to train foreign engi- 
neers under an Agency for International 
Development (AID) program, and also cre- 
ated a rural areas development staff to pro- 
vide assistance in developing areas that coops 

serve. 
REA is now almost 30 years old and rather 
It 


cies to examine some of the newer organiza- 
tions. For instance, in May 1961 Congress 
created the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion (ARA) and charged it with the respon- 
sibility of establishing an effective program 
to alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in certain economically distressed 
areas. The Secretary of Commerce was giv- 
en the job of designating these redevelop- 
ment areas. 

Redevelopment areas are found in all 50 
States, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands. The vast area for 
redevelopment, consisting of over one-third 
of the Nation, is considerably greater than 
the approximately 79 or 80 “pockets of pov- 
erty” Senator Paul. H. DovuGias, Democrat, 
of Illinois, had in mind when he first pro- 
posed the program in 1955. The large size 
of the redevelopment area is also somewhat 
anomalous for other reasons. The 1964 
Council of Economic Advisers report on pov- 
erty shows, based on an arbitrary definition 
of poverty, that the percentage of poor fam- 
ilies has decreased continuously since World 
War II. In fact, the decrease in the per- 
centage of poor families has been approxi- 
mately 40 percent since 1947. 

ARA loan and grant policy is very con- 
ducive to the agency's growth. While ARA 
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loans are not as attractive as REA loans, the 
terms are much better than private financial 
institutions can offer. It is also possible for 
a businessman with just 85,000 in equity 
funds to combine an ARA loan with a Small 
Business Administration (SBA) loan to gain 
control of $140,000 for plant, machinery, 
equipment, and working capital expenditures. 

In addition to loans, ARA subsidizes areas 
with direct grants. This money may be used 
to provide water systems, access roads, rall- 
road spurs, as well as other facilities deemed 
necessary for the development of industrial 
park sites. Grants are also available for de- 
veloping tourism. 

ARA provides money for technical research 
projects. Such programs do not have to be 
initiated by individuals in a redevelopment 
area. Under this phase of ARA’s balanced 
attack against poverty, public funds have 
been granted for research projects such as a 
study of economic potentialities in tourist 
and recreation development of Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation, and a study of economic 
feasibility of marketing sea lion hides and 
meat. Some of these projects may 
prove to be quite worth while, They may 
provide us with some basic information 
about the problem of poverty in addition to 
giving employment and income to econo- 
mists and other researchers. 3 

As often happens with governmental agen- 
cis, ARA has not only expanded because of 
growth within its original function, but also 
because Congress has explicitly requested it 
to assume new responsibilities. Under the 
Public Works Acceleration Act of 1962 (APW), 
ARA was given the responsibility of coor- 
dinating the Federal public works program. 

Under this program, Federal funds are 
given to local areas suffering from chronic 
unemployment. The grants are for local 
projects that, according to law, must meet an 
essential public need. In implementing this 
program, Federal tax money has been used 
to construct city swimming pools, municipal 
game rooms, a boardwalk by the sea and a 
12,000-seat municipal stadium. Citizens in 
one city reduced their local taxes while re- 
ceiving Federal tax money for their local 


projects, 

Another area conducive to governmental 
growth is our intelligence complex. Large- 
scale intelligence as a continuing function, 
while formerly a repugnant characteristic for 
an open society, is a rather new feature for 
the citizens of the United States. The secre- 
tive quality that permeates our intelligence 
community is precisely the characteristic 
that permits robust growth. Congress can 
exercise only the most limited surveillance 
over the intelligence area because such budg- 
ets are normally hidden in the allocation of 
funds to other agencies. Estimates of our 
intelligence costs are around $1 billion. 

In our intelligence complex we have the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, which is viewed in some 
quarters as a future competitor of CIA. 
Other top-level intelligence organizations are 
the Division of Intelligence of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Board of National 
Estimate, the FBI, the National Security 
Agency, the National Security Council, the 
Prosident's Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board, the Intelligence and Research Divi- 
sion of the State Department, and the U.S. 
Intelligance Board. 

Although the climate is changing, the most 
rapidly growing and sacrosanct program in 
Government is space. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration has been 
able to obtain Budget Bureau approval for 
huge outlays with much more ease than 
have other agencies. Expenditures at NASA 
have rocketed forward so rapidly that even 
the General Accounting Office has had diffi- 
culty keeping pace. Nevertheless, GAO re- 
cently a waste of approximately 
$100 million in the moon program. 
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NASA is constructing many new facilities 
which duplicate those of other agencies and 
their own, and which are now underutilized. 
NASA even requested $100,000 to research 
its own public relations p In deny- 
ing this request for shoring up the NASA 

-making machine, Congress saved the 
public untold future millions of dollars. 
Nevertheless, growth prospects for NASA are 
outstanding. It might truly be said of this 
Agency that the sky is the limit, for after 
the Moon and a few planets, all of space 
remains. 

In one of the most artful stratagems of 
the year, the Peace Corps secured an in- 
ternational secretariat. The Corps first 
sought approval for a secretariat and staff 
in fiscal 1963. Congress specifically refused 
to authorize money for this purpose, but the 
State Department contributed $40,000 toward 
the support of the secretary general and his 
staff. In fiscal 1964 Congress Increased the 
appropriation to the Peace Corps by 60 per- 
cent, but again stipulated that none of the 
money should be used for the international 
Peace Corps secretariat. Thus, despite defi- 
nite congressional disapproval, the Peace 
Corps obtained the secretariat it sought. 

Many other agencies repeat the general 
pattern of growth described in this article. 
The Housing and Home Finance Agency, for 
example, ls spending billions of dollars on 
the renewal of urban areas, despite the fact 
that we know very little concerning the im- 
pact of urban renewal on urban life and 
society. The Small Business Administration 
now not only helps small businesses directly, 
but has created a new empire of small busi- 
ness investment companies which also help 
small businesses, Meanwhile SBA, with con- 
gressional approval, has substantially in- 
creased the size of a loan any one firm may 
receive. 

SBA loans are also granted for bowling 
alleys, luxury hotels, golf courses and other 
recreational purposes. Indeed, since REA, 
ARA, the Farm Home Administration, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Urban 
Renewal Administration each lends or do- 
nates public money for one or more of these 
purposes, it sometimes appears that the var- 
ious governmental agencies are in competi- 
tion with each other. 

In a classic case of internecine competition, 
the Federal Power Commission, with some 
justification, recently Sought to establish its 
authority over electric co-ops.. The REA, 
together with the Office of the General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association and inter- 
ested Congressmen, successfully resisted the 
Federal Power Commission's attempt to ex- 
pand its function. Moreover, after examin- 
ing this bid for increased power, the House 
Appropriations Committee, noting the 
FPO's 40 percent increase in staff from 1960, 
applied drastic cuts to its proposed budget. 
REA did not emerge unscathed either, for 
Congress placed over one-third of REA's 
1964 electric loan borrowing authority in 
reserve. 

Agencies do not, of course, always com- 
pete. As a result of the efforts of a REA- 
subsidized borrower, individuals living in 
Death Valley now receive electric service. 
According to a REA report, these people, 
through the “miracle of pump irrigation,” 
are now growing cotton and alfalfa where 
only cactus and the cresote bush once grew. 
Subsidized power is responsible for increas- 
ing the output of subsidized cotton. The 
production of more cotton in turn provides 
more work for the Department of Agricul- 
ture's Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice which must purchase our oversupply of 
cotton. g 

There are many reasons behind the ac- 
tivities and described in this ar- 
ticle. A fuller explanation must awalt im- 
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portant basic research in soclal psychology, 
sociology, political science and economics. 
At the superficial level, however, we have 
noted that, in some cases, Congress simply 
votes for more growth in governmental 
agencies. In other cases administrators 
blandly or boldly assume an increasing role 
for their agency with either silent or igno- 
rant approval by the legislature. Finally, 
administrators are sometimes successful in 
absorbing new functions despite outright 
congressional disapproval. 


“Why the Minority Voice in the Election 
of the President?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
entitled “Why the Minority Voice in the 
Election of the President?”, written by 
Judge Joe Eaton, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The article appears in the May issue 
of the Florida Bar Journal. É 

Judge Eaton, of Miami, is a very dis- 
tinguished jurist, a former State sena- 
tor, and an outstanding citizen of Florida. 

This article, in my opinion, is an ex- 
cellent one, indeed, and affords food for 
thought toward moving in the direction 
of much needed reform in our archaic 
electoral system. 

I have long been interested in modern- 
izing our present system; and I sincerely 
hope that through articles of this kind 
the American people will become more 
aware of this much needed change, so 
that every ballot cast by every qualified 
voter will carry with it the weight to 
which it is entitled. 

I believe Judge Eaton certainly de- 
serves to be congratulated for the time 
he has taken in attempting to bring to 
the forefront this issue of vital impor- 
tance and significance to every citizen. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuy THE Mronrrr VOICE In THE ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT? 
(By Judge Joe Eaton) 

(Judge Joe Eaton has served the Eleventh 
Judicial Circuit Court bench in Miami since 
December 1953, except for taking time out to 
Serve as State senator from 1956 to 1959. He 
formerly was an assistant State attorney. A 
graduate of the University of Florida College 
of Law, he later was lecturer in law at the 
University of Miami. “He has served as direc- 
tor and second vice president of the Dade 
County Bar Association.) 

There is no provision in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion so generally misunderstood, I think, as 
the provision having to do with the method 
of naming the President of the United States. 
One could write this general lack of under- 
standing off as a curiosity of our politics 
were its significance not so grave with import 
of danger in the future if a clearer under- 
standing of the subject is not attained, 
Granted, the procedure for casting the ballot 
by electoral college may be antiquated, and 
useless, but the well-designed scheme which 
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Provides that the people of each State vote 
independently of the people of all the other 
States (a scheme which Alexander Hamil- 
ton described as the only part of the Consti- 
tution not condemned by its opponents), is 
as deeply ingrained into our republican form 
of government as is the Bill of Rights. 

The theory under which this Government 
operates is concerned with minority rights 
as well as majority rule. The legislative 
branch is structurally established on that 
foundation. The constitutional method of 
choosing the President is established on that 
foundation. James Madison explained that 
this Republic chose a system desigred to 
guarantee insofar as possible that elected 
Officials serving on a national level should be 
elected in such a way that a local view should 
not be forced upon them, but at the same 
time to insure so far as possible that local 
views are not engulfed in the national view. 

In 1787 there was equality of States under 
the Articles of Confederation. One view 
Pressed at the Constitutional Convention of 
that year was that Congress should be elected 
on a population basis. The other view was 
that each State should have one vote in Con- 
gress. There resulted a far-reaching com- 
promise: There would be direct representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives and a 
Senate would be created wherein each State 
would have an equal voice. The identical 
Concept was written into the method of 
choosing the President, the one who was to 
Carry into execution the laws enacted by 
that Congress. The number of presidential 
electors authorized for each State is equal 
to the number of Senators and Representa- 
tives of each State. In Thomas Jefferson’s 
words, this arrangement makes for “a happy 
compromise of interests between the great 
and little States.” Its purpose is to provide, 
insofar as it is possible to do so, that the 
will of the majority shall prevail, but the 
Position of the minority shall be considered. 

From what I have heard and from what I 
have read, it appears that many Americans 
have the impression that the electoral col- 
lege is an antiquated but relatively harmless 
gathering of political figures who have gar- 
nered a trip to the State capitol for no really 
Useful purpose other than to rubberstamp 
the vote. Further, it seems that a significant 
number of Americans, with a superficial un- 
derstanding of the workings of a republic, 
look upon our system of choosing a Presi- 
dent as an institution which is likely to 
thwart the public will by means of some 
mysterious arithmetic formula which is 
highly dangerous. Most Americans, I think, 
are of the opinion that the present system 
should to some degree be scrapped. 

ABOLISH ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


I personally have no quarrel at all with 
those thoughtful persons who say that the 
electoral college ought to be abolished. It 
has, in my opinion, outgrown its usefulness. 
I concern myself only with the oft projected 
attitude that the whole system of electing 
& Chief Executive is miscast and that anyone 
With any view that tends toward the mod- 
ern must recognize that the people, by an 
en masse national vote, should choose the 
Executive that the 50 States now choose to 
direct the affairs of the United States. 

The records of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion reflect that the specific electoral voting 
Procedure adopted (that-is, the method of 
Casting the ballot through electors, the can. 
Vassing of the vote, the legislative supervi- 
slon) was designed to prevent the violence 
and disorder it was thought would occur 
Under a system of “general ticket“ voting 
by the public and the corruption it was an- 


ticipated would result in counting ballots 


and reporting the vote in the days of the 
now largely outmoded “ballot box." The 
Proposed alternative to-the “general ticket” 
Method of voting was the naming of the 
Chief Executive by the legislative branch. 
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That was thrust aside because of the 
indispensable necessity of making the execu- 
tive independent of the legislature. The re- 
sult of the deliberation was the electoral plan 
we are here discussing, a carefully wrought 
plan which, it was hoped, would result in the 
deliberative and independent choosing of a 
Chief Executive by leaders from each State, 
chosen by the people of each State under 
whatever plan each State decided to employ. 

As a historical fact, the elections in our 
annals which proved most dangerous to the 
peace of our Nation were in 1801 and 1825, 
when the election fell into the hands of the 
House of Representatives under the 
dural system adopted in 1787, and in 1876 
and 1888, when candidates (Tilden and 
Cleveland) won the popular plurality but 
lost in the electoral tally (to Hayes and Har- 
rison). It seems to me that the reasons 
underlying the electoral college itself are no 
longer controlling. The development of po- 
litical parties over the years has practically 
reduced the electoral college to a routine 
ceremony, The American people do not 
now accept it as sound and they take no 
pride in it. ‘Therefore, there appears no 
substantial reason for maintaining it. 

But the rather widespread assertion that 
an en masse vote would be more conso- 
nant to republican principles is false. An 
en masse system would conflict with other 
established forms of the Constitution, which 
Constitution provides for the choice of the 
Government through the medium of the 
States. The electoral plan recognized the 
authority of the States in the election and 
it also recognized the people. Were the 
President the maker as well as the executive 
of the laws, the principle of universal suf- 
frage might dictate the direct choice of the 
President on a national basis by the people. 
The President's executive duties consist in 
enforcing statutes devised by Representa- 
tives who are not chosen by the Nation at 
large, and by Senators who are the choice of 
the several States. If the people desire a 
more direct choice of the powers that be, the 
election of a national legislature (which 
cause I do not espouse) by general’ ticket 
would meet their view. En masse election 
of the President alone would not accomplish 
their purpose. 

The people who formed this Union had 
previously bound it into States. Those peo- 
ple were bound to the States interests be- 
fore the Union won their allegiance. The 
people of the States reserved unto the States 
every right and power not directly, or by nec- 
essary implication, vested in the Federal 
Government. The power to elect the na- 
tional leader was specifically granted to the 
States. It is true that the Union was a far 
looser federation in 1787 than it is today 
and the industrial revolution created both 
rural and urban patterns not necessarily en- 
visioned by the framers of the Constitution. 
However, the basic constitutional premise 
that the force of the majority should not en- 
gulf the will of the minority is as sound 
today and is as of great import today as it 
was in 1787. 2 

This discussion is not written from the 
perspective of a citizen of one of our less 
populated States. Neither is it written to 
subtly promote or defend positions taken by 
any particular State on any present contro- 
versy. Critical issues continually present 
themselves. Controversy has always been 
with us, and we trust and pray that it shall 
always be so in America, This is a nation 
whose people freely exercise their right to 
agree or dissent, to lawfully press for change 
or to lawfully resist it. This is the greatness 
of our Nation. The greater the controversy, 
the more necessary and desirable it is that we 
maintain a system that allows the voice of 
the minority to be heard. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF POWER 


Decentralization of power on matters in- 
ternal is one of the primary alms of our sys- 
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tem of government. We endeavor to limit 
and control the power that any group pos- 
sesses. The designation of the President by 
the people of the several States, rather than 
by the people of a few great States, is one of 
the cornerstones laid into the buiding of 
America. à 
A republican form of government (as dis- 
from a pure democracy) allows 
for stable progress. It Is not conducive to 
rampant change, but necessary and desirable 
progress can be had, through expression from 
the people themselyes, Under our system of 
representative government (as carried into 
execution by the President), the tumultuous 
voices of the people of one particular area of 
America do not completely subdue the voices 
of the people of a less populated area. The 
majority voices do control, but the minority 
voices are heard. * 

So, to summarize: It would seem to me 
that the electoral college itself could well 
be done away with, but that in so doing, 
the integrity of the States in the electoral 
process should be preserved. Not only would 
a surrender of the States’ independence be 
revolutionary when considered in the light 
of the contitutional purposes, but any dis- 
cussion having to do with abolishing the 
method of electing the President by States 
would, I think, become academic if the people 
were armed with the facts of the proposi- 
tion. It seems to me that three-fourths of 
the States could not be expected to approve 
any amendment which would deprive them 
of their present status as independent en- 
tities In the Federal representation. £ 

At the risk of over simplification, but in 
the interest of laying a predicate for a later 
discussion of a presently proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, let us examine the pres- 
ent system in operation in Florida. In 1960, 
more Floridians voted for Mr. Nixon than 
for our late President, Mr. Kennedy. There- 
fore, Florida cast all its electoral votes for 
Mr. Nixon. In other words, Florida voted 
for Mr. Nixon for President. The majority 
of the people of my State were for Mr. Nixon. 
Therefore, my State was for Mr. Nixon, Mr. 
Kennedy received a majority of the electoral 
votes cast State by State. He became Presi- 
dent. The people within the State spoke 
for the State itself in the electoral vote it 
cast “in solido” for its candidate. 

PROPOSAL BEFORE CONGRESS 

What, then, is the proposal which would 
abolish the electoral college and yet preserve 
the integrity of the States? The 
is now before the Congress of the United 
States. It has been there before. It was 
formulated and introduced into the Congress 
by Mr. Maish, of Pennsylvania, in 1877, and 
by Senator Buckalew, of that State, in that 
same year. Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
was the sponsor of a similar proposal just 
prior to World War II. Such a plan was ad- 
vocated by former Senator Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, subsequent to World War H. The 
proposal was passed by the Senate of the 
United States in 1950, but failed to pass in 
the House of Representatives. Florida's Sen- 
ator SMATHERS is presently advocating con- 
gressional acceptance of a proposed amend- 
ment which would accomplish that desired 
result. Under the proposal, each State would 
be given a number of yotes equal to the 
number of its Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. In ascertaining the results of 
the election, each person voted for would be 
entitled to have counted in his favor a num- 
ber of the electoral votes of each State cor- 
responding to the proportion of the popula- 
tion vote received by him In each State. The 
people of each State would continue to vote 
as they now vote, independently of the 
people of all other States. Voters in the 
several States would not become voters of the 
United States, but would remain voters of 
their respective States. Such a plan would 
continue in effect the primary purpose of the 
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original plan; that is, to secure minority ex- 
pression and to preserve the integrity of the 
States in the political structure. Nothing 
in this plan is at variance with the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution except 
that the plan would abolish the electoral 
college system. The electoral representation 
of each State would remain Intact. Under 
this plan it would be just as important to 
secure a large vote in one State as in an- 
other, but the demoralizing contests for the 
control of doubtful or pivotal States would 
not occur. Only upon this plan would each 
voter within the State be placed in a situa- 
tion of equality with every other such voter. 
Each voter in each State would be given his 
due share of influence, 

Thomas Jefferson wrote, in a letter to 
James Madison that the people are the only 
sure reliance for the preservation of our 
liberty. In that same letter he wrote that 
if the people should approve the proposed 
Constitution in all its parts, he would concur 
in it cheerfully in hopes they would amend 
it whenever they find it works wrong. The 
abolition of the electoral college itself is a 
desirable change, but for the people to com- 
1 divest the States of the right to name 

their President would be for them to divest 
themselves in part of the sacred right to be 
heard above the din of the mass. This they 
will not do if they make available to them- 
selves the information upon which to act. 

George Washington left us this admoni- 
tion: In all the changes to which you may 
be invited, remember that experience is the 
surest standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country.” The constitutional system of 
checks and balances upon which our republi- 
can form of government is fashioned has met 
the test—the sure standard of experience. It 
demands no radical change. It deserves far 
greater understanding. It commands our 
allegiance—and our respect. 


Washington’s War on Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
as we consider proposals designed to al- 
leviate poverty in our country, it is good 
to reflect on the ultimate, long-range 
effect of the many programs which may 
be included in this all-out “war”. While 
on the surface offering aid to those peo- 
ple who through no fault of their own 
have been unable to find employment 
and maintain an adequate standard of 
living is a most commendable objective, 
we cannot ignore the price which must 
be paid in other areas when we under- 
take massive relief on the Federal level. 

A constituent of mine from Okemos, 
Mich., called my attention to the follow- 
ing article by the Reverend John E. 
Coogan, S.J., which appeared in the May 
10 issue of “Our Sunday Visitor” and 
which I feel is deserving of careful con- 
sideration. I hope that all colleagues 
may read and ponder short but 
provocative article: 

WASHINGTON’s WAR ON POVERTY 
(By Rev. John E. Coogan, S. J.) 

Obscene poverty has no friends anywhere. 

He who has seen it, stripped of all decency, 
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must feel something of a thrill when he hears 
our Federal Government declare upon that 
poverty an all-out war. He realizes that in 
such a war costly mistakes may be made. 
But he feels that those mistakes are on the 
right side. Doing nothing can be the greatest 
mistake. And yet, mistakes need not be 
taken for granted. With proper care and 
foresight they can be avoided or kept at a 
minimum. 

In any war on poverty, the first question 
to ask is the size of the problem. President 
Johnson estimates it as including 35 million 
people, roughly one-fifth of our population. 
Those are the families with an annual in- 
come of $3,000 or less. But among those 
are many that would resent being thought 
a government charge. Many have homes of 
their own or savings they use as an income 
supplement. Many others living in rural 
areas raise much of their own food—and 
love it. Surveys of the poor in “the heart- 
land of the depressed area” have shown 85 
percent have washing machines, 67 percent 
have TV's, 42 percent have telephones, and 
59 percent their own cars. 

It is a generous instinct to rush aid to 
the handicapped, but we should first ask 
whether they can be helped to help them- 
selves. This is the lesson friends of the 
blind, for example, must learn: that there 
are many things the blind can do, while 
growing in happiness and self-respect from 
the doing. The late Bishop Eustace, of 
Camden, long since warned us of a similar 
danger in the matter of State aid. “If we 
are not vigilant as to the direction from 
which social security comes,” he warned us, 
“we may some day awake to find ourselves 
with perfect social security, indeed, but with- 
out a vestige of liberty.” 

‘The same fear has been expressed repeated- 
ly by the noted economist, F. A. Hayek, of 
the University of Chicago. “Without realiz- 
ing it,” he reminds us, “we may be drift- 
ing into a system in which everyone becomes 
permanently dependent on the state for cer- 
tain basic needs and will eventually become 
more and more dependent. Not only are 
the social services no longer self-liquidating; 
they are self-propagating.” 

CONFINE TO EMERGENCIES 


As far as possible, state aid in the form 
of pure relief must be confined to real emer- 
gencies. Dependence upon it should not be- 
come a way of life. And aid must take forms 
acceptable to the financially responsible, the 
taxpaying public, rather than to the in- 
digent and the professional politician alone. 
The self-supporting citizen is eager to have 
the dependent raised to his own condition of 
responsibility whereas the politician may be 
too complacent about maintaining a mass of 
appreciative poor relief voters. 

This danger of our raising up a prole- 
tariat looking to our Government for “bread 
and circuses” was foreseen by the English 
historian, Lord Macaulay, more than a cen- 
tury ago. He predicted that the time would 
come when our legislators would seek votes 
through promises of more and easier state 
aid, to the intolerable burden of the tax- 
payer. “There will be, I fear,” he said, 
“spoliation. The spoliation will increase the 
distress, the distress will produce fresh 
spoliation. There is nothing to stop you.” 
Macaulay then spoke a warning that is daily 
becoming more timely: “Your Constitution 
is all sail and no anchor.” 

He predicted that once we entered the 
downward course of using state ald as the 
price of votes (the growing “tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect, and elect” policy), 
“either civilization or liberty must perish. 
Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize 
the reins of Government with a strong hand; 
or your Republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
20th century as the Roman Empire was in 
the 5th—with this difference, that the Huns 
and the Vandals who ravaged the Roman 
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Empire came from without, and that your 
Huns and Vandals will have been engendered 
within your own country by your own in- 
stitutions.” 

PROTECT LIBERTY 


We need not charge with evil intent the 
politicians who campaign on promises of 
evermore generous poor rellef. Their inten- 
tions may be good. But here Woodrow Wil- 
son, political scientist as well as President, 
reminds us: “Experience should teach us to 
be most on our guard to protect Liberty 
when the Government's purposes are benef- 
cient. Men born to freedom are naturally 
alert to repel invasion of their liberty by 
evu- minded rulers. The greatest dangers to 
liberty lurk in insidious encroachments by 
men of zeal, well meaning but without un- 
derstanding.” 

We cannot take it for granted that a na- 
tional administration will safeguard us from 
political paths so disastrous. Administra- 
tions are made up of men as fallible as our- 
selves. Governments are full of political 
accidents. A contested election and a dubi- 
ous recount can change the whole course 
of government, And while it is not true that 
“the best government is the one that gov- 
erns least,“ we must be particularly on our 
guard against that government that is most 
prodigal of the dole, As Thomas Jefferson 
remarked, “Free government is founded on 
jealousy not confidence. It is jealousy and 
not confidence which prescribes limited con- 
stitutions, to bind those we are obliged to 
trust with power.” 


A CAREFUL LOOK 


All this is not to question President John- 
son's war on poverty. But let us look care- 
fully to the form it takes. In a responsible 
society, families live on families’ incomes, 
each family being a mutual aid society, In- 
come normally means pay for work done. 
The fight against poverty, then, should dis- 
tinguish between those poor who could rea- 
sonably be expected to work at least a part 
of their own way, when given an opportunity; 
and those poor who should be a cherished 
charge upon society. Taxpayers and in- 
dustry should be consulted as to how men 
can be put to work. Industry should be ap- 
preciated as a source of wages, rather than 
of endless taxes. 


Statement by Board of Rabbis of Greater 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the National Days of Prayer 
for Soviet Jewry on May 22-23, the 
Board of Rabbis of Greater Philadelphia 
has issued a statement condemning the 
Nazi-like persecution of Jews in Russia. 

I urge that everyone who believes in 
human dignity and the rights of man 
read this statement and offer a prayer 
for those who are suffering intolerable 
agonies behind the Iron Curtain. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 


‘statement be printed in the Appendix of 


the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Tue BOARD oy RABBIS OF GREATER PHILADEL- 
PHIA BTATEMENT on Natrona Days OF 
PRAYER FOR SOVIET JEWRY 
On the decaslon of the National Days of 

Praper for Soviet Jewry to be observed by 

the American Jewish community this Sab- 

bath of May 22-23, we, the Board of Rabbis 
of Greater Philadelphia, some 100 rabbis 
representing the corporate spiritual leader- 
ship of the 350,000 Jews in this area, express 
our deep sorrow and indignation over the 
religious plight of our brethren in the Soviet 
Union and pray for their spiritual and physi- 
cal welfare. We are all the more concerned 
because our kinsmen do not themselves have 
the freedom to protest the disabilities under 
which they live. We fear that their integrity 
as a distinctive historical group is fast being 
eroded because they are denied self-expres- 
sion in religion, culture, and language. Only 
recently an antisemitic book, published in 
the Ukraine, heaped vile abuse upon them 
in terms reminiscent of Goebels and 

Streicher. ; 
This recrudescence of the basest Nazi-like 

accusations provoked a worldwide storm of 

protest, whereupon the Soviet Government 
denounced the book and withdrew it from 
circulation. This gives us hope that a series 
of protests by Jewish and non-Jewish com- 
munities throughout the world and strong 
expressions of concern by our Government 
may elicit an alleviation of the harsh meas- 
ures which now militate against the survival 
of a substantial Jewish community in the 

USSR. 

We therefore urge our fellow citizens of 
whatever faith to write to President Johnson 
to intervene personally with Chairman Khru- 
shehev. We call upon the Jews of our com- 
munity to assemble in their synagogues this 
weekend to seek divine guidance and mercy 
and to pray that a once great and still crea- 
tive segment of world Jewry shall not perish 
from the earth. 


A Czech’s Respect for Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


A OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. QUIE: Mr. Speaker, people 
throughout the world recently joined the 
People of the United States in mourning 
the death of a great American, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. A moving tribute 
to the generals memory was sent to me 
by a Czech refugee now living in Munich, 
Germany. This is the letter, written by 
Mr. George Brada: 


Hon, ATA H. Quiz, 
U.S. Representative, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE QUIE: I would like to 
express with you my deep and sincere con- 
Golences in the death of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

I came as a Czech refugee from commu- 
nism in 1948 to Austria and Germany and 
did not see too many hopes for freedom at 
that time. In 1951 and 1952 I read General 
MacArthur's speeches in U.S. newspapers and 
texts which I received from General Whitney 
and a new world opened to me. 

I firmly hoped that MacArthur would be 
nominated in 1952 for President and pre- 
dicted he would be the keynoter at the Re- 
Publican Convention. I was deeply un- 
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happy when he was not nominated. Had 
MacArthur been elected President, our world 
and all subjugated nations would be today 
free and secure, without war. In 1952, the 
greatest failure of freemen took place, May- 
be the decision for ‘all ages fell at that time. 

I had not the honor to know General Mac- 
Arthur personally although I have letters 
from him, I have known personally some 
of his associates, as Generals Willoughby, 
Wedemeyer, del Valle, Fellers, Senator 
Knowland, the late Congressman Reece, and 
others. I have always been proud of it. 

It was the speeches of MacArthur which 
called my attention to the Congress of the 
United States in the same way as his asso- 
ciation with the late Senator Taft, and in 
1951, I started reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp. I discovered that there were many 
men in the United States who shared the 
views and the greatness of General Mac- 
Arthur. I discovered that MacArthur per- 
sonified the great qualities of his great Na- 
tion and I found these qualities also in the 
Congress of the United States. 

The only weakness of MacArthur was that 
in 1952, he did not actively take up the 
primaries fight for Presidency. This gesture 
of not seeking egoistically himself this top 
position would have been also a quality of 
greatness, if we did not live in an infiltrated 
world. 

All sides of General MacArthur were great. 
He was the greatest man, in whose time I 
have lived and maybe of all times. He was 
peer with Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln. He was an inspiration for all freedom- 
loving men; he typified the greatness of hu- 
man beings. All nations can envy America 
for having had MacArthur. We all should be 
proud that such a man lived in our world 
and in our time. 

His spirit remains an inspiration even 
after his death. His words are immortal. 
Out of these, I have to think now of what 
he said before the Texas Legislature on June 
13, 1951, about the American Nation and in 
this way about the free world: 

“As it is yet unconquered, so It is uncon- 
querable. Its history still lies ahead. Our 
finest hours are yet to come.” 

With my personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
GEORGE BRADA. 


Wildcat Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, at 
page 11076 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of Wednesday, May 20, is a charge by 
Representative Wacconner that the 
Washington Post sheds mountainous 
waves of crocodile tears because there 
are those who oppose the FEPC clause 
in the current civil rights while stoutly 
resisting the efforts of the Washington 
Newspaper Guild to include such a clause 
in their contract with the Post. 

The Washington Evening Star is also 
a supporter of the pending civil rights 
bill but recently had its own civil rights 
violated by a wildcat strike which cost 
the Star a considerable amount of 
money. The union, which had not au- 
thorized the strike in question, forced the 
Star in agreeing to reemploy the union's 
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chairman of the composing room who 
had been discharged for violating the 
rules of the company to likewise agree not 
to ask compensation for the damages it 
had suffered by reason of the illegal 
strike. 

The implications of that situation were 
discussed by the distinguished columnist, 
David Lawrence, in an article on May 13, 
last, which other papers which carry the 
Lawrence column published, but which 
the Star did not see fit to publish. How- 
ever, as Representative WAGCGONNER has 
pointed out, so many tears are being 
Shed over the alleged discrimination 
against nonwhites, I ask why no concern 
appears to be felt by the proponents of 
so-called civil rights by the apparent in- 
ability of an employer to recover from 
a union, as provided by statutory law, 
damages resulting from a violation of 
the union contract. 

Mr, President, I ask that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD the discussion of this subject by Hon. 
oot Lawrence in his article of May 13, 
1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Davin Lawrence Says: “WILDCAT STRIKES 
VIOLATE EMPLOYERS’ Civi Ricuts" 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasuincton, May 13—Citizens may be- 
gin to wonder whether there is any protec- 
tion for the civil rights of those employers 
who undergo severe financial losses because 
of the arbitrary acts of persons engaging in 
wildcat strikes or walkouts. 

Within the last few days, unions have had 
to call on their members to obey a Federal 
court order which prohibits wildcat strikes 
that have arisen in some railroads over the 
terms of an arbitration award. Also, there 
are “wildcat” strikes on construction proj- 
ects in different parts of the country. 

And in the Nation's Capital a group of 
printers caused suspension for 4 days of 
the normal editions of the Washington 
Evening Star and Sunday Star, resulting in 
losses not only to the owners but to the 
merchants of the city who depend to a 
large extent upon day-to-day advertising for 
their sales. 

PRINTERS’ WALKOUT WAS NOT DENOUNCED 


The city of Washington doesn't have a 
mayor, and has to.rely upon the President 
and the Congress for laws to protect the citi- 
zens. But neither President Johnson nor 
Members of Congress even denounced the 
wildcat strike. 

The Constitution forbids Congress to pass 
any law that would abridge the freedom 
of the press, but it does not prevent a labor 
union organization or its members from ac- 
complishing virtually the same purpose. 

The fact that a walkout occurs withou 
the authorization of the national union and 
in violation of a contract, as happened in 
the case of the printers here, and that an 
effort publicly was made by the union of- 
ficers to persuade the workers to go back to 
their Jobs does not erase the loss. 


Is there a remedy under existing laws? 
The right to strike is recognized in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Redress, how- 
ever, can be sought when individuals con- 
spire with each other and engage in a “walk- 
out.” Section 301 reads as follows: 

"Suits for violation of contracts between 
an employer and a labor organization repre- 
senting employees in an industry affecting 
commerce as defined in this act, or between 
any such labor organizations, may be brought 
in any district court of the United States 
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having jurisdiction of the parties without 
respect to the amount in controversy or with- 
out regard to the citizenship of the parties.” 
UNAUTHORIZED STRIKES STILL GO UNPUNISHED 

“Por the of this section, in de- 
termining whether any person Is acting as 
an ‘agent’ of another person so as to make 
such other person responsible for his acts, 
the question of whether the specifie acts 
performed were actually authorized or subse- 
quently ratified shall not be controlling.” 

In the Washington case, the walkout by 
the employees was not sanctioned by the 
national union, But the statute makes it 
possible to hold the labor union itself re- 
sponsible nevertheless for breaches of con- 
tract. What happened in the current in- 
stance was that the foreman of the com- 
posing room discharged a shop chairman of 
the printers union for allegedly violating the 
rules of the company. The contract between 
all Washington newspapers and the printers 
union provides that such disputes must be 
submitted to arbitration. The union argued 
that the employee should first be reinstated 
without prejudice, and it was the publisher's 
refusal to do this which led other employees 
to walk off the job. When the strike was 
finally settled, with the issues to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration if necessary, the shop 
chairman was reinstated as demanded by 
the strikers but with the loss to him of one 
day’s wages. 

But who will pay the employer’s financial 
losses incurred? This question has arisen 
many times before, and customarily when a 
strike is settled there is a tendency to let 
bygones be bygones. This has led to the im- 
pression that “wildcat” strikes are never 
going to be punished, and that hence no risk 
is taken by those who start them. Whatever 
penalty there is thus remains on the side 
of the employer whose property is damaged. 

One reason is that the employers do not 
relish a continuance of the dispute and are 
usually anxious to settle the matter. The 
proposal, for instance, by Federal Govern- 
ment mediators submitted to both the union 
and the newspaper publisher here contained 
the following paragraph, which was subse- 
quently accepted by both sides: 

“That, in the interest of promoting 
harmonious relations, neither the company 
nor the union take any punitive or legal 
action against any individual or against each 
other In relation to this controversy.” 

The civil rights controversy has properly 
emphasized individual rights where there are 
discriminations due to race or color or re- 
ligion. But there are many other forms of 
discrimination which have not yet been coy- 
ered by law. One of them appears to be that 
exercise of arbitrary power by a conspiracy 
of individual citizens to tie up a plant or a 
factory or a ratlroad without themselves 
undergoing any substantial penalty. 


The Government’s Role in Consumer Pro- 
tection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 24, 1964, the University of Toledo 
and the Consumers Union, Inc., spon- 
sored a conference on the Government's 
role in consumer protection on the 
university’s campus at Toledo, Ohio. 
Among the highlights of the conference 
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were addresses by Senator Philip A. 
Hart, of Michigan; Mr. George P. Lar- 
rick, Commissioner, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration; and William H. Orrick, 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division. 

Because what these three distinguished 


public officials have to say is of such 


vital importance on the timely subject 
of consumer protection, I know my col- 
leagues will be as interested as I was in 
them. 

The addresses follow: 

THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN CONSUMER 

PROTECTION 
(By William H. Orrick, Jr., Assistant Attorney 

General in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 

sion, US. Department of Justice) 

You have asked me to discuss the Govern- 
ment’s role in consumer protection as viewed 
from the executive-judicial perspective. 
That is a tall order indeed, for one could 
give an entire law school course on the pro- 
tections courts alone have fashioned for 
consumers. For example, until Judge Car- 
dozo’s landmark decision in the 1916 Mc- 
Pherson v. Buick Motor Co. case? a consumer 
had no right to sue a motorcar manufac- 
turer for an injury arising out of a defect 
in his automobile. Until that time he could 
sue only the dealer who sold him the auto- 
mobile. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
imposition of that direct liability on the 
manufacturer had its effect in terms of the 
care with which automobiles were thereafter 
designed and manufactured, 

There are many, Many more examples af 
protections afforded to the consumer by the 
courts under the law of negligence, breach 
of warranty and other doctrines familiar to 
contract and tort lawyers, but I shall restrict 
my remarks here this afternoon to the role 
which the antitrust laws have in protecting 
consumers. 

‘Those laws, which I am sworn to enforce, 
are designed to protect the functioning of 


our particular economic system of free en- 


terprise. All antitrust enforcement is ulti- 
mately directed to the benefit of each in- 
dividual man, woman, and child in this Na- 
tion. These laws have a direct and obvious 
impact on the consumer in terms of the ulti- 
mate price that he must pay for goods and 
services. A study completed late last year 
showed that the Antitrust Division had 70 
enforcement matters pending in food alone, 
23 of which were cases. Bread and milk, 
which absorb over 10 billion consumer dol- 
lars a year, were the subject of about half of 
these matters. Less obviously and directly, 
but perhaps of greater importance to the 
consumer, the antitrust laws prevent inter- 
ference with our system of economic democ- 
racy in which consumers vote by their ex- 
penditures how this Nation’s resources are 
to be allocated. 

Competition, and more particularly price 
competition, is the premise on which our 
economic system is founded. I am sure that 
all elements of our soclety—labor, manage- 
ment, consumer, government—would agree, 
Yet too often I see the Sherman Act. Crit- 
icized as an "antiquated"? “horse-and- 
buggy” * statute, passed in an earlier century, 
which somehow needs rethinking and updat- 
ing. 
I don't agree with these criticisms. It is 
no more antiquated than the freedoms of 
speech, press, religion and assembly which 
date back to the adoption of the first amend- 
ment in the 18th century. These freedoms 
remain today, April 24, 1964, fundamental 
in our system of ordered liberty. So it is 
with the Sherman Act in the sphere of eco- 
nomic liberty. Were the act merely a par- 
ticularized prohibition of specific abuses 
which have since disappeared, the charge of 
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obsolescence would be warranted. But the 
Sherman Act is more than that. Its sweep- 
ing language makes illegal “every contract, 
combination in the form of trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States.” It has 
truly been called a “Charter of freedom.” + 
As head of the Antitrust Division I have oc- 
casion to rethink“ the Sherman Act almost 
daily. My rethinking has only reinforced 
my belief in the prime importance of com- 
petition to our system and the wisdom of the 
Sherman Act’s protection of competition, 
Competition is as basic'as the wheel, but as 
modern as the missile. 

Any. economic system has to apportion the 
production of goods and services to the vari- 
ous sectors of the economy on some basis. 
The techniques within our own system for 
achieving this allocation are numerous. 
Some of them doubtless are not wholly con- 
sistent with an idealized free enterprise sys- 
tem but experience has proved them neces- 
sary in certain limited situations. Among 
these are Government ownership, as with 
our own post office, Government competition 
with private enterprise, as in certain areas 
involving the production of defense material, 
and various types of regulation and licensing. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Communications Satellite Corporation are 
still other techniques, 

But in most sectors of our economy it is 
competition on which we depend to main- 
tain a proper allocation of goods and sery- 
ices in the market. In general, as demand 
for a product or a service increases, suppliers 
of that product or service tend to increase 
the price. As an increasing price makes that 
particular activity more profitable, new ca- 
pacity will enter the market, either through 
new companies or through expansion of 
existing companies. While there are im- 
perfections in the free market mechanism, 
I am satisfied that this is the best system. 
In this connection, I might note that cur- 
rent Russian problems with agriculture and 
fertilizer production certainly suggest that, 
even apart from the sacrifice of liberty that 
goes with their system, they have not solved 
technical and economic problems as well as 
we have. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not say 
that our own system of private enterprise 
is also the best possible system for all other 
places and times. Indeed, as just indicated, 
we ourselves depart from it in a variety of 
special circumstances. The problems of un- 
derdeveloped countries are not the same as 
those of the United States. Our friends in 
Western Europe have great democracies al- 
though their embrace of the free enterprise 
ethic is perhaps less comprehensive than our 
own. For this country however, I think that 
competition as the market regulator will 
achieve the best possible results. 

Since competition occupies so basic a posi- 
tion in our system it is natural that any 
attempt to tamper with it produces ill ef- 
fects which ripple through the entire econ- 
omy. If there is overcapacity in an indus- 
try, for example, competition would ordi- 
narily force the price down, When, how- 
ever, there is an agreement which keeps 
prices artificially high, the normal market 
response continues to produce even more ca- 
pacity. The problem becomes increasingly 
acute until the stress produced by the over- 
capacity finally forces prices to fall drasti- 
cally.“ 

Not only may additional capacity be at- 
tracted to the industry in which the prices 
are kept high, but a pfice conspiracy may 
provoke foreign competition, Indeed, elim- 
ination of tariff protection was widely sup- 
ported as a trust-busting technique at the 
time the Sherman Act was passed. 

Perhaps the most fundamental impact of 
prices kept high by agreement is that prod- 
ucts so priced are simply beyond the reach 
of the budgets of some consumers. Some 
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companies may agree not to compete in 
price on the ground that the public is well- 
enough served by their continued competi- 
tion in areas of quality, service, and innova- 
tion. But if I have only $5 to buy a widget 
and there are no $5 widgets available, it is 
not much solace that for $10 I can buy a 
sterling silver widget, or a widget that can 
be turned on and off by remote control, or a 
miniaturized widget. I don’t have $10 and 
0 must do without any widget. 

The impact of antitrust violations, even 
in nonconsumer goods, is ultimately felt by 
consumers. In the Philadelphia Electric 
cases, for example, involving in large part 
price fixing on major electrical equipment 
purchased only by public utilities, the con- 
spiracy had an impact in dollars and cents 
terms on individuals. To the extent that the 
cost of that equipment was put into the 
base on which State commissions set the 
rates which the utilities charged, the base 
and therefore the rates were higher than 
they otherwise would have been. In such 
cases, consumers had to pay higher electric 
bills, 

I do not agree that unrealistic price levels 
set by collusion are justifiable as a spur to 
research and development. In many cases 
the results are precisely to the contrary. If 
a good profit is being made with the current 
product, the companies involved may have 
little incentive to upset their economic ap- 
Plecart by developing new products. 

Thus, any agreements or other activities 
which tamper with competitive factors, 
Particularly prices, jeopardize the proper 
functioning of our economic system. Not 
only does such activity put products out of 
the financial reach of some consumers, but 
by disrupting the ability of the market 
mechanism to refloct the true needs of an 
expanding economy, it deranges the proper 
allocation of goods and services within this 
economy. In short, when businessmen act 
to tamper with the market by agreement 
they throw sand in its mechanism. As At- 
torney General Kennedy has so aptly put it, 
this is nothing more nor less than economic 
racketeering.” 

Since that free market mechanism de- 
pends upon competition, and particularly 
Price competition, we in the Antitrust Di- 
vision are distressed over the persistence of 
price collusion in our economy. Unfor- 
tunately, there is nothing new in this. As 
long ago as 1776, Adam Smith, the classical 
spokesman for free enterprise, said: “ 

“People of the same trade seldom meet to- 
gether, even for merriment and diversion, 
but the conversation ends in a conspiracy 
against the public, or in some contrivance 
to raise prices.” 

More recently, in testimony before the 
sect Trade Commission, a businessman 
Said: * 

“I could go on and on and on—but I want 
to say that when any two businessmen get 
together, whether it is a chain institute 
meeting or a Bible class meeting, if they 
happen to belong to the same ind „Just 
as soon as the prayers have been said, they 
Start talking about the conditions in the 
industry, and it is bound definitely to 
Eravitate, that talk, to the price structure in 
the industry, What else is there to talk 
about?” 

We are equally concerned over the 
tendency among certain businessmen to dis- 
Parage price competition. Associations of 
Pharmacists have openly claimed, incor- 
rectly, a right to fix the price of prescrip- 
tion drugs. Other associations promulgate 
Codes of conduct which make price competi- 
tion “unethical.” Concerns which compete 
in price are frequently given the label 
‘chiselers" by their competitors. But even 
Unilateral refusals to compete in price or to 
Sell to retailers who compete in price may 
very well be as corrosive of our economic and 
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ultimately our political liberties as actual 
illegal agreements, When the affairs of an 
industry are so conducted, the kind of com- 
petitive incentive necessary for product im- 
provement and greater efficiency is missing 
and the self-regulatory character of the 
market is disrupted. The industry stagnates. 
Direct Government intervention by Con- 
gress becomes a political possibility. In 
short, the entrepreneur or company which 
engages in price competition is in the great 
American tradition. It is his detractors who 
are literally the chiselers, for they chisel 
away at the economic underpinnings of our 
personal liberties. 

The Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice enforces the law to some extent by 
announcement of its enforcement inten- 
tions. Last week for example, in a speech 
to the American Bar Association, I discussed 
some of our current thoughts on a program 
to combat overconcentration. In similar 
fashion, I consider that I am enforcing the 
antitrust laws by addressing these remarks 
to you here today, for I am taking this oc- 
casion to stress the Attorney General's par- 
ticular concern over collusion which results 
in higher consumer prices, including illegal 
resale price fixing and abuses of the so-called 
fair trade laws. His concern reflects the 
President's own concern with the welfare 
of consumers which led him to appoint Mrs. 
Esther Peterson as the first “Special As- 
sistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs.” Through our activities in this fleld 
the Antitrust Division makes its contribu- 
tion to the administration's war against 
poverty. 

This special concern over competitive 
consumer prices has, of course, been a matter 
which has for long engaged a good part of 
the energies of the Antitrust Division. It 
has recently produced several significant 
cases. Among those cases are the following: 

On December 27 of last year, a complaint 
was filed against a major producer of cos- 
metics, Max Factor & Co., in which it was 

that Max Factor had agreed with 
retail sellers of its products that those sellers 
would sell only at prices fixed by Max Factor, 
with the alleged result that “retail prices 
of Max Factor cosmetics have been main- 
tained at noncompetitive levels.” ° 

On March 10 of this year, a civil action 
was filed against four major manufacturers 
of swimwear, Jantzen, Catalina, Cole of Cali- 
fornia, and Rose Marie Reid. That com- 
plaint charges that defendants agreed among 
themselves on the date on which they would 
permit retailers to reduce the price of swim- 
wear to the public, and that they exchanged 
information with respect to retailers who 
would not abide by defendants’ wishes in 
this matter, Apart from this alleged med- 
dling with the business judgment of the 
retailers who had purchased and paid for 
defendants’ swimwear, this activity is al- 
leged to have resulted in the prices of swim- 
wear being “fixed, maintained, and stabilized 
at high and artificial levels.“ 10 

Twenty days later, on March 30, a civil 
action was filed against the O. M. Scott & 
Sons Co., a seller of lawn care products. 
That complaint alleges that Scott has en- 
tered into resale price-fixing agreements in 
States where those agreements are not law- 
ful, which has allegedly had the result of 
“forcing consumers * * * to pay noncom- 
petitive prices for lawn care products manu- 
factured by defendant O. M. Scott.“ u 

The flying public may be interested in two 
related complaints which we filed on April 
2 against major producers of light aircraft, 
the Piper Aircraft Corp. and the Beech Air- 
craft Corp.™ Among other things, both of 
these companies are alleged to have entered 
into arrangements preventing their distrib- 
utors from selling airplanes in territories 
assigned to another distributor, with the 
effect of main prices of their airplanes 
to consumers “at arbitrary and noncompeti- 
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tive levels.” A suit filed against the Bay 
West Paper Co. on April 1 charged the same 
type of offense.** 

In addition to those cases which have been 
filed in the past 4 months, three other cases, 
all charging unlawful agreements by mem- 
bers of druggists’ associations to enforce so- 
called fair trade prices, have recently been 
settled by consent decrees prohibiting those 
practices. 

The significance of the cases which I have 
just discussed is emphasized by the relief 
which is demanded in them. As you may 
know, two Federal statutes provide an exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws for resale price 
fixing on branded articles in certain limited 
situations.’ The Department is seeking to 
enjoin the defendants who have misused 
this limited fair trade“ exemption from 
thereafter fair trading any of their products 
as the only effective way to prevent recur- 
rence of the violation! Thus, in the Max 
Factor complaint, the Department seeks to 
have defendant “enjoined from applying or 
seeking to apply any State fair trade laws 
against any person buying or selling Max 
Factor cosmetics.” Similar relief is requested 
in the Swimwear complaint.“ In addition, 
there the Department is asking that each 
defendant be enjoined from preticketing its 
swimwear with a retail price“ and “from 
suggesting any price to be charged by any 
retailer for swimwear.” In the Beech and 
Piper cases, each prayer requests that defen- 
dant “be enjoined from suggesting or other- 
wise dissemina retail or resale prices 
* * * to its distributors, dealers, or other 
purchasers for resale.” 

Thus we have been and will continue to 
be action against those concerns 
which illegaly fix consumer prices and there- 
by abuse the narrow fair trade exemption. 
We shall also seek to prevent defendants 
from thereafter engaging in any resale price 
maintenance activities, where appropriate to 
prevent a recurrence of the violation. 

I wish to emphasize one further point. 
The Swimwear civil case, which I have previ- 
ously mentioned, was preceded by a criminal 
indictment against those same four com- 
panies for agreeing on the date at which 
they would permit their dealers to set swim- 
Wear prices independently. All four com- 
panies have pleaded nolo contendere, which 
is the equivalent of guilty for the purposes 
of that case, and last Monday were fined a 
total of $68,000. It has been clear to every 
responsible antitrust practitioner and every 
company which sought responsible legal ad- 
vice ever since at least 1940, that any agree- 
ment “formed for the purpose and with the 


or stabilizing 
is a criminal violation of the antitrust laws. 
Nor, as the Supreme Court reminded us in 
Simpson v. Union Oil Co..™ decided last Mon- 
day, can there be any possible question that 
resale price maintenance not carried on with- 
in the narrow confines of the “fair trade” 
exemption = is a criminal antitrust viola- 
tion, as is a horizontal agreement to enforce 
so-called fair trade prices. This has been 
established Department policy since at least 
July 18, 1951, when the Department issued 
the following release: 

“Those who are engaged in programs or 
schemes of the following type, involving 
commodities which flow in interstate com- 
merce, should know that they may be sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution: Agreements 
among competing retailers to maintain and 
adhere to specified minimum prices; agree- 
ments to coerce and induce wholesalers or 
manufacturers, Iurough threat ot boycott or 
other reprisals, to refrain from selling to 
Price- cutting retailers; agreements to coerce 
or induce manufacturers or wholesalers to 
enter into so-called fair trade contracts; 


sign such contracts; 
or margins of profits which should be set 
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forth in such contracts and on methods to 
require producers or wholesalers to specify 
certain prices or markups in such contracts.” 

Indeed, in the last 20 years, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has instituted case after 
case where State fair trade laws have been 
used to cloak illegal price fixing. These 
cases yariously involved agreements among 
competing manufacturers, wholesalers,® re- 
tallers, and among manufacturers compet- 
ing with others at different levels of dis- 
tribution." 

In view of these demonstrated abuses of 
existing “fair trade” laws, I unqualifiedly op- 
pose the so-called quality stabilization bill * 
which would legalize resale price fixing on & 
nationwide scale. As President Johnson said 
in his message on consumer interests of 
February 5, 1964: 

“Freedom of choice for consumers from 
our storehouse of goods, at the lowest pos- 
sible prices, is the very cornerstone of Amer- 
ican consumer policy. I believe strongly in 
this principle. Therefore, I oppose legisla- 
tion which limits price competition, whether 
under the label of ‘quality stabilization’ or 
any other name.” 

I was not merely using a figure of speech 
when I said, in my testimony before a special 
Senate subcommittee: “The bill might more 
aptly be named ‘The Consumer High Price 
Act.’ * 

In conclusion, I desire to emphasize in 
the strongest terms what I have already 
said—that price competition is the founda- 
tion of our economic system, that price com- 
petition is in the finest tradition of the 
American way of doing things, and that we 
are a freer people today because price com- 
petition has been at the core of our economic 
system. As our recent cases clearly indi- 
cate, the Department will vigorously attack 
illegal agreements influencing consumer 
prices, whether horizontal or vertical, and 
whether by large companies or small. A 
climate in which price competition is dis- 
paraged, even if not pursuant to an illegal 
agreement, is an unhealthy climate for this 
country. I leave you with the words of 
Senator Sherman, who had this to say of 
those who take into their own hands the 
regulation of the economy for their private 
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“If we will not endure a king as a political 
power, we should not endure a king over the 
production, transportation and sale of any 
of the necessaries of life. If we would not 
submit to an emperor, we should not submit 
to an autocrat of trade, with power to pre- 
vent competition and to fix the price of any 
commodity." 


REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP A. HART at GOV- 
ERNMENT’S ROLE IN CONSUMER 
CONFERENCE AT UNIVERSITY OF 
TOLEDO, OHIO, APRIL 24, 1964 
Let me begin today with a statement you 

may not believe, 

It's that I think ideally there should be 
no consumer legislation, 

Now, I admit, that statement may be a bit 
suspect coming from a man whose assign- 
ment is enacting laws—and furthermore, 
from one who has spent hundreds of hours 
working for the adoption of truth in packag- 
ing. 

Yet, why blink the fact, the loudest ac- 
claim—if I could work it out so there would 
be no consumer legislation—would come from 
my colleagues in the Congress who have dis- 
covered in recent years that this legislation 
is more often than not a bone in their 
throat. 

The only other group who would be more 
ecstatic in their joy, I suspect, would be the 
manufacturers who claim that every time 
the Government sets out to repair the free 
enterprise system, it gets its finger meshed in 
the balance wheel. 


TOLEDO, 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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But—and there is the but“ to eliminate 
consumer legislation, we would have to elim- 
inate the need for it. 

One of two situations would be required for 
that, as I see it. Consumer legislation would 
not be needed if we had a nation of pro- 
ducers who agreed not only in philosophy, 
but in deed, with the father of free enter- 
prise, Adam Smith, when he sald that the 
only reason to produce goods and services is 
to serve consumers’ needs. 

Frankly, I think if Adam Smith were a 
student at the University of Toledo today, 
he might get his usual A in economics for 
that philosophy. But I doubt if he would 
do better than a “C minus” from his pro- 
fessor in psychology. For the statement 
demonstrates a lack of understanding of 
human nature. 

The first purpose of business is to make a 
profit. 

In itself, that purpose necessitates a self- 
interest. Granted, along the road to piling 
up a profit, the needs, wants, and desires of 
the consumer must be taken into account. 
But the focus is still back on the balance 
sheet. And each of us here can list cases 
where a business is indeed making a profit 
and yet not serving the best interests of the 
consumer. If you lack examples, I would be 
happy to supply books of testimony taken at 
truth in packaging hearings for your en- 
lightenment. 

Let me emphasize, I am not condemning 
anyone for this focus of interest. You can't 
keep your sights focused on two things at 
once and in the competitive business world, 
that balance sheet represents survival. 

Allowing that the businessman is not going 
to assume the major responsibility for the 
consumer, the alternative would be to have 
the consumer watch out for himself. 

Ideally, if consumers were well educated 
in their shopping, if they took the time 
needed to read, to study, to compare, sup- 
posedly, they could protect their own interest. 

But there is a flaw in this Utopian idea, 
too. 
Experts in fields related to consumer in- 
terest—economists, consumer's league repre- 
sentatives and even the director of the Food 
and Drug Administration, George P. Larrick, 
who is with us today, testified at the truth in 
packaging hearings. 

They all said that under current condi- 
tions many times not even the experts can 
spend wisely. 

For the information needed for informed 
choices simply is not available to the con- 
sumer. 

To put it arithmetically, every equation 
needs a numerator and a denominator, In 
many cases today, we are denying the con- 
sumer the denominator. 

Granting the need for consumer legislation, 
then, the question looms: what specifica- 
tions should be set for its design. 

To me, there are two simple ones: 

It should guarantee the consumer the in- 
formation he needs to spend his money 
wisely. 

And, it should establish guidelines for all 
business—guidelines which would help to 
offset the self interest of profit making and 
put the marketplace back on the keel Adam 
Smith had in mind. 

This is exactly what is being attempted by 
what are certainly the two best-known pieces 
of consumer legislation now in Congress— 
the two truth bills. 

There are many packages in the super- 
market today that give the consumer all the 
information needed to make an informed 
choice. 

But still two cans of coffee may sit side 
by side on the shelf—each apparently con- 
taining 1 pound. Only when the house- 
wife has made her selection and Hfts the tab 
to place the key to one at home will she— 
possibly—note that under the tab is printed, 
in microscopic type “12 ounces.” 
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Certainly, the housewife may still select 
the 12-ounce can, based on quality, even if 
she knows it costs more per ounce. But, 
truth in packaging would at least see that 
the weight of both brands was printed prom- 
inently so the housewife could know what 
choice she was making. 

This is the type of information to which 
the consumer is entitled. 

And, just as the consumer Is entitled to in- 
formation, ethical businessmen are entitled 
to the protection of guidelines. Several 
manufacturers have told the Antitrust Sub- 
committee—off the record—that they would 
be delighted to have truth in packaging. 
Without it, they said, they are being forced 
into competitive practices with which they 
do not like to be associated. 

They would be much happier, they said, 11 
all must play by the same rules. 

Senator Douc1as* truth In lending bill ful- 
fills the same specifications as truth in pack- 
aging. 

It says simply that borrowers from all con- 
cerns should know how much interest, and 
what rate, they are paying annually. 

But, from the uproar this bill has touched 
off, you would think lending institutions were 
being told they must stop charging interest 
altogether. 

Which brings us to one of the most inter- 
esting—and real—problems of the legislative 
perspective of consumer legislation. 

The Senate and House Office Bulldings in 
Washington are filled, or so it sometimes 
seems, with representatievs of interest 
groups—trade associations, manufacturers’ 
representatives, lobbyists for thousands of 
special interests. 

And although I may be damning with faint 
praise—despite the unfavorable connotation 
the word “lobbyist” is gathering—they often 
serve a useful purpose. 

A Senator is sent to Washington to serve 
the best interests of his constituents—and 
the Nation. 

To do so, he should know all the ramifica- 
tions of each of thousands of pieces of legis- 
lation each year. 

In the 87th Congress, more than 20,000 
measures were introduced. Less than 1,500 
were enacted into law. 

Say a Senator is in full agreement with the 
bulk of a bill—and all the amendments look 
sound enough on the level of primary study. 
Yet, in reality, one of the amendments may 
so severely hamper a major business in his 
State as to force it into bankruptcy—at a 
great loss of employment and tax revenue. 

The lobbyists, you can be sure, would be 
quick to bring this amendment and its 
effect to the attention of the Senator. 

But, the special interest groups do more 
than put the finger on an and/or clause in 
a bill. Once they have spotted a piece of 
legislation and deemed it beneficial—or det- 
rimental—to their interests, they crank up 
a full barrage. 1 

Pressure is brought to bear, briefing ses- 
sions are held with elected officials and rep- 
resentatives of organizations who have an 
interest in the bill, letters are written— 
aimed at initiating a letter barrage to Con- 


gress. 

In short, they incite the public—at least 
the part affected by the legislation—to ac- 
tion. They give those on their side a target 
to fire at—they concentrate attention on 
one issue at a time. 

But who represents the consumer in the 
Halls of Congress? Who looked over each of 
the 20,000 measures proposed in the last 
Congress with the interest of the consumer 
in mind? And who spotlighted special areas 
of interest at which the consumer could aim 
his barrage? 

Unfortunately, no one did. 

But, at this date in history, the consumer 
does have at least one strong new ally in 
Washington—Mrs. Esther Peterson, Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs. 
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Last December, I asked President John- 
son to create this office and in January, he 
named Esther Peterson to the post. 

Yet, as talented and as dedicated and as 
hard working as is Mrs. Peterson, she simply 
can’t do the job alone. 

With the limited staff she has, she can—at 
best—only skim the surface. 

The best solution would be a Department 
of the Consumer—staffed with sufficient 
counsel to inspect each proposed piece of 
legislation to assess its effect on the con- 
sumer. Also, the Department could represent 
the consumer before regulatory agencies. 

But, perhaps most important, it would 
alert the public that its interest is involved. 

Unfortunately, this Department of Con- 
sumer, I fear, is far from being realized. 

What can we in Congress do in the mean- 
time to help? 

It seems to me, in the absence of a lob- 
byist for the consumer, that the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee—which I 
chair—has a special responsibility. 

This subcommittee handles probably more 
matters of direct interest to the consumer 
annually than any other legislative com- 
mittee. 

In this position, we are able to spot- 
light one problem at a time, to rally the 
forces of public to the front to state strongly 
their desires. 

And, we may be able thus to present the 
other side of the case to Senators and Con- 
gressmen who otherwise would not hear it. 

Clearly, in the past, when the parade of 
special interests reached a Senator and pre- 
sented their case the situation was much 
like a judge being asked to rule when only 
the defendant's attorneys made a courtroom 
presentation. 

The arguments are usually logical. They 
usually show the reasons a vote in the man- 
ner the lobbyists desire would benefit the 
Senator's constituents. 

And there has been no one to point out 
that although a vote one way may benefit 
one special interest—and thus a certain 
number of the Senator’s constituents, that 
many more constituents—the consumer 
public—would be severely hampered by such 
a decision. 

This is the role—perhaps more public de- 
fender than lobbyist—which the Antitrust 
Committee will be playing in upcoming 
months as we spotlight such areas of con- 
sumer interest as: the high cost of funerals, 
doctor-owned pharmacies and doctor-owned 
drug repackaging plants. 

And, it will be the role we will be playing 
for perhaps years as we investigate the broad 
field of concentration—the control of one 
market area by a limited number of firms— 
and its effects on the price the consumer 


Pays, 

Certainly, it is clear to me that someone 
must give the consumer a flag to rally 
around. And, until someone else steps out 
to carry it—the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee will be the standard bearer. 


Tuer FDA's ROLE IN CONSUMER PROTECTION 


(By Geo. P. Larrick, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 


It is a pleasure to take part in this con- 
ference under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo and Consumers Union. 

Our subject, “The Government’s Role in 
Consumer Protection,” is a timely one. It 
would be a wonderful thing to have similar 
meetings in every community of our coun- 
try, so that all of us could become better in- 
formed about our mutual interests and prob- 
lems as consumers. 

The mission of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is to protect the consumer—par- 
3 where he is not able to protect him- 
self, 


The Food and Drug Administration is a 
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part of the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

It is a law enforcement agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Equally important, it is a scientific insti- 
tution. 

Thus, it applies the scientific method, and 
scientific facts, to the job of consumer pro- 
tection. Approximately, its motto might be: 
“Science working through law to protect the 
public.“ 

Let me give you an illustration of what 
this means: 

Not so long ago, near San Francisco, a 
family was sitting down to dinner, They 
were unaware that in the next few minutes 
they would set off a chain of events that 
would cost half a million dollars and pre- 
vent the illness of hundreds—perhaps thou- 
sands—of other people. 

The meal included one of the new heat- 
and-eat frozen food products. Shortly after 
eating the entire family became ill and one 
member had to be taken to the hospital. 

The hospital called the county health de- 
partment. They in turn reported the oc- 
currences to the San Francisco District of 
the Food and Drug Administration. Since 
no packages were left of the original pur- 
chase, the FDA Inspector collected samples 
from the local supermarket. Bacteriologists 
at the San Francisco FDA laboratory checked 
the samples and found staphylococcus bac- 
teria in quantities sufficient to cause the re- 
ported illnesses. A seizure action was im- 
mediately filed in the Federal court against 
the remainder of the shipment in the hands 
of the local distributor and it was thus 
promptly taken off the market. 

Meanwhile, the San Francisco district had 
reported its findings to the district where 
the manufacturer was located. Another FDA 
inspector visited the factory and found con- 
ditions that would have led to the bacterial 
contamination of the product. Several other 
lots that had been distributed were seized 
and the company undertook a nationwide 
recall of all of the suspected products. A 
total of $211,000 worth of this food item was 
destroyed. The company, now very much 
aware of the need for strict sanitary and 
bacteriological control of its operations, 
promptly made very extensive improvements 
in the plant and adopted procedural 
changes costing altogether almost a quarter 
of a million dollars. 

Just recently I learned there was a sequel 
to this story. The experience of this firm 
led to an industrywide study of bacteriologi- 
cal control with the result that other pro- 
ducers have also taken additional steps to 
insure the safety of their products. 

Our food and drug law helps to protect 
the public health, and this of course has 
great economic significance. 

But this law has other benefits. 

It conserves the consumer’s purchasing 
power. 

It stimulates technological progress. 

It fosters fair competitive practices. 

It is an underlying factor in our free 
competitive economy, by aiding consumer 
choice in the marketplace based on reliable 
product information. 

CURBING DISHONEST PRACTICES 


Experience has shown that without laws 
to protect the consumer many dishonest 
practices would flourish. Vigorous and con- 
tinuing control is needed to prevent such 
practices as short-weight packaging, sub- 
stitution of cheaper ingredients, and the sale 
of spoiled or contaminated products. An- 
other common form of cheating is the mis- 
representation of products through false 
labeling and advertising. 

In the year 1962 consumers spent $7414 
billion, about 20 percent of their disposable 
income, for food. This does not include what 
they spent for alcoholic beverages. Most of 
this food was pure and wholesome, safe to 
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use, and honestly packaged. But if—let us 
assume—there had been a shortage in the net 
weight averaging only a quarter of an ounce 
per pound—it would have cost consumers 
over a billion dollars a year. 

Without a strong FDA it would be much 
easier to market adulterated products—for 
example, fruit juices diluted with water, 
jams with less fruit and more sugar and 
water, dairy products short in butterfat, 
cheap varieties of fish labeled as more ex- 
pensive kinds, spoiled eggs in place of fresh 
eggs, ground cocoa shell in place of cocoa, 
horsemeat labeled “beef” and decomposed 
foods trated with chemicals to conceal their 
true condition. These are just a few of the 
Kinds of food adulteration that are kept in 
check by constant vigilance. If only 1 per- 
cent of the food dollar were spent on such 
cheats it would cost the consumer another 
three quarters of a billion dollars. 

CONSERVING CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER 

The food and drug law also helps to con- 
serve or increase the consumer's purchasing 
power in some less obvious ways. 

For example, FDA inspection activities help 
to imsure sanitary handling of food com- 
modities. In addition to insuring clean foods 
this prevents tremendous losses from spoil- 
age and pest contamination. Even so, it is 
necessary to remove some rather large quan- 
tities of unfit food from sale. Last year over 
8,000 tons of food were seized in Federal 
court actions, and nearly 12,000 tons were 
voluntarily destroyed or converted to ani- 
mal feed or other purposes under the super- 
vision of FDA inspectors. : 

The American food supply would be far 
more costly and less plentiful without the 
use of chemical pesticides to control insects 
and plant diseases. But the use of these 
pesticides must be carefully regulated to in- 
sure that residues of such materials are kept 
within limits that are safe for humans and 
livestock. Without the controls required by 
law it would be impractical to use many of 
these pesticides and the cost of our fruits, 
vegetables, and other foods would be in- 
creased. In America, one farmworker can 
now feed and clothe about 25 fellow Ameri- 
cans, A Russian farmworker can clothe and 
feed only 2½ fellow Russians. Pesticides 
help to make that difference, Similarly, 
medicated livestock and poultry feeds help 
to increase the supply of meat and eggs and 
keep down the cost of these important foods. 
Here again, the food and drug laws are 
necessary in the interest of safety. 

PROMOTING CONSUMER CONFIDENCE 

Another economic contribution of strong 
food and drug law enforcement is through 
promoting consumer confidence in our foods, 

and cosmetics. Nowhere in the world 
do people buy with so little hesitation, 
Americans readily accept new products, as- 
suming they would not be on the market if 
they were not safe and satisfactory. This 
has had far-reaching effects. It has made it 
possible for new industries to grow rapidly— 
for example, frozen foods, which have grown 
from 268 million pounds in 1938 to well over 
5 billion pounds today, with a retail value of 
over $2.5 billion, 

A very important trend has been the de- 
velopment of so-called convenience foods— 
like the cake mixes and the frozen dishes 
that need only to be heated and served. They 
are especially helpful to the 24 million em- 
ployed women—over half of them married— 
who now comprise about 35 percent of our 
working population. Such foods are safer 
because of the pure food law. 

Establishment of food standards helps to 
protect consumer purchasing power and con- 
sumer health. The food standard regulations 
prevent adulteration—for example by added 
water. They require food to contain what is 
expected. When you buy jam, for example, 
it is a product made from 45 parts of fruit 
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to 55 parts of sugar, Bread must not exceed 
38 percent moisture; butter and oleomargar- 
ine must have an 80 percent fat content; 
raisin bread must contain raisins equal to 
60 percent of the weight of the fiour; cream 
cheese must contain cream equalling 33 per- 
cent milk fat, and so on. In such ways does 
the law maintain the intrinsic value of 
many foods. And this also contributes to 
their nutritional integrity—a fact of signifi- 
cance from both the health and economic 
etandpoint. 

Enrichment of selected foods with vitamins 
and minerals is carried on through the food 
standards This has helped to re- 
duce or wipe out diseases caused by dietary 
deficiencies. 

Under the law the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is required to estab- 
lish a food standard whenever such action is 
needed to “promote honesty and fair dealing 
in the interest of consumers.“ Thus food 
standards are also concerned with promoting 
fair competition in the production and mar- 
keting of foods. All of us are familiar with 
how business reacts when one firm discovers 
some way to cut corners and sell an item for 
less, or to promote it by some sales gimmick. 
Too often the other firms must follow suit 
or go bankrupt and the consumer loses. This 
type of op in business can some- 
times be nipped in the bud by prompt en- 
forcement action, but a great deal more is 
prevented by the existence of standards. 

THE PROBLEM OF CHOICE 


The American consumer is very fortunate 
as compared with the consumers of other 
countries because of the high quality and 
great variety of products made available in 
the marketplace by American industry. But 
this in itself creates a problem, the prob- 
lem of choice. Ours is a free-choice econ- 
omy, with production influenced by the mil- 
lions of choices made every day by the con- 
sumer. But such choices, to be effective, 
must be informed and rational. Here again 
the food and drug law has an economic role 
because of the information it requires to 
appear on labels for consumer protection. 

If consumers would make greater use of 
Jabel information the manufacturers would 
give more information on their labels and 
the consumer would be better off. If people 
would read and heed the label warnings on 
drugs and other products used around the 
home there would be fewer cases of accil- 
dental poisoning—especially of small chil- 
dren. Housewives would save money by 
making better buys. Following the label di- 
rections carefully can make a tremendous 
difference in safety and satisfaction. 

DECEPTION, FRAUD, AND QUACKERY 


Now I should like to turn to another aspect 
of consumer protection that is more personal 
because it so directly affects the individual 
or his family. I am referring to protection 
against deception, fraud, and quackery. 

Recently I learned of the case histories of 
several people who were users of an un- 
proven cancer remedy. One woman patient 
who had cancer of the breast paid approxi- 
mately $8,000 for this drug. She had three 
operations between 1959 and 1963 and died 
of cancer in June 1963. 

A 35-year-old woman who used the drug 
intermittently has paid a total of $5,000. 
Her treatment dates from 1952, when she 
had surgery, and she had another operation 
in 1961. 

These are typical of the expenditures peo- 
ple will make for unproven and ineffective 
remedies when they are motivated by the 
fear of cancer. They are not exceptional. 

A more unusual case was one recently 
called to our attention by a Member of 
Congress. The person involved was a victim 
of a nervous ailment. During one year he 
paid $28,600 for treatments with a machine 
represented as being capable of performing 
psychoanalysis and treatment of mental 
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conditions, as well as other diseases. For 
similar treatments a college student paid 
$2,600 out of his educational fund to im- 
prove his capabilities as a student. 

The medical “con man“ who is a big-time 
operator can bilk the public of millions, In 
December the Federal court at Indianapolis 
sentenced a man (Roy DeWelles) who 18 
reliably estimated to have made $3 million 
with a machine to give enemas, It was sup- 
posed to “detoxify the colon” and cure 
everything. He got 10 years in prison for 
mail fraud in a case brought by the Post 
Office Department. 

During 1962 and 1963 the Food and Drug 
Administration secured the destruction of 
over 1,000 machines called Micro-Dynam- 
eters. They were being used by health prac- 
titioners to diagnose and treat all kinds of 
ailments, but were completely worthless for 
any Medical purpose. The machines them- 
selves sold for $875, but the big loss was to 
the thousands of patients who paid $3 to 610 
per treatment. 

The cost in money, of course, may be un- 
important compared to the consequences of 
improper diagnosis and treatment. 

The biggest money is made by the pro- 
moters who appeal to a mass market. Not 
long ago we stopped the sale of a product 
called Acnotabs. It was being advertised to 
teenagers and their parents as a sure cure 
for pimples. It sold for $5.95 per bottle, and 
nearly 4 million of the tablets were seized 
in one lot. This action stopped a high- 
powered sales campaign that would have cost 
our teenagers millions of dollars, 

In New York the grand jury recently in- 
dicted the promoters of a worthless reducing 
remedy called Regimen. The advertising 
featured testimonials by people who had ac- 
tually lost weight—not because they were 
taking Regimen but because they were on 
starvation diets. Over the last 6 the 
weight conscious public has spent $10 million 
for this product. 

There is no way to measure accurately the 
cost of misbranding and misinformation in 
the health field. It has been estimated at 
more than a billion dollars a year. Vitamin 
quackery and other food fads are said to cost 
the public half a billion dollars a year. But 
the cost would be far more were it not for 
ee protection of our Federal, State, and local 

Ws, 

Here it would be appropriate to ask what is 
the cost of the protection provided by the 
FDA. In the current fiscal year the appro- 
priation for enforcing the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is $35,800,000, about 18% 
cents for each person in the United States. 
We are sure that this insurance saves the 
consumer many times its annual cost. 

Today we are seeing a revival of interest 
and action In all things concerning the con- 
sumer, It has been given great impetus by 
the President, in his recent message on the 
American consumer, and his appointment of 
Mrs. Esther Peterson as his Special Assistant 
tor Consumer Affairs. 

Various factors have contributed to the 
heightened interesting matters affecting the 
consumer. Paradoxically, a movement that 
was born of the depression of the 1930's is 
having a comeback in these more pros; 
times of the 1960's. One reason for this is 
the urgency of certain questions affecting 
the consumer: H 

How can we assure continuing safety of 
the human environment in our increasingly 
complex and highly technological civiliza- 
tion? The water we drink and the air we 
breathe, as well as the purity of food and 
drugs, are now a matter of public concern. 

And how shall we best protect the con- 
sumer's pocketbook in a multiple free choice 
economy, which presents such a tremendous 
variety of competing options to spend the 
family income—whether wisely or foolishly? 

But this revival of interest in the con- 
sumer interest is also a conscious effort be- 
cause many people have thought deeply 
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about how to secure an adequate and fair 
representation of the consumer in our so- 
ciety and in our Government. I recall a 
meeting of the Council on Consumer In- 
formation in 1960 where Orville Freeman, 
then Governor of Minnesota, made the state- 
ment: “If the volce of the consumer Is too 
weak in our councils, then Government 
should make a special effort to strengthen 
that voice.” 

In 1962 President Kennedy crystalized this 
philosophy in his historic message on con- 
sumer rights: The right to safety, the right 
to be informed, the right to choose, and 
the right to be heard. 

President Johnson has now established an 
action program to make these rights more 
of a reality in our national life. In his mes- 
sage to Congress on February 5, 1964, the 
President made some recommendations. 

“Too often,” the President said, “we await 
the spur of tragedy before strengthening the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

“Too often, we discover dangers in foods 
and cosmetics only through serious injury to 
a consumer, 

“The Food and Drug Administration now 
lacks the needed authority to inspect fully 
the factories in which food is produced; to 
require a showing that cosmetics are safe 
before they are offered to the public; to ex- 
amine for safety and effectiveness before they 
are marketed, medical devices for the diag- 
nosis of symptoms and treatment of ill- 
nesses,” 

The President recommended enactment of 
new legislation to extend and clarify inspec- 
tion authority—comparable to that which 
now applies to prescription drugs—of foods, 
over-the-counter drugs, cosmetics, and ther- 
apeutic, diagnostic, and prosthetic devices. 
I would like to tell you briefly why this au- 
thority is needed. 

Most people have assumed that the Food 
and Drug Administration is able to make 
whatever kinds of ns are necessary 
to enforce the law. But that is not the case. 

In 1952 the Supreme Court ruled that the 
inspection provision of the 1938 act was in- 
valia because of legal uncertainty about the 
penalty for refusing to permit inspection. 
The law provided for criminal tion 
for refusal to allow inspection but sald the 

had to have permission to enter. 
The Court thought this was inconsistent and 
too vague to stand as criminal law. 

An amendment was promptly introduced 
to remedy this defect. As passed by the Sen- 
ate it would have provided authority to make 
a complete inspection without advance no- 
tice. But in the House certain Members put 
on record their understanding that the bill 
did not include authority to inspect certain 
business records, such as formulas, complaint 
files, qualifications of key personnel, records 
of interstate shipment, and the prescription 
files in retail drug stores. This legislative 
history is, in effect, a part of the law. 

Today production and distribution are car- 
ried on very largely through the medium of 
records. Thus, Food and Drug inspectors are 
shut out from access to information which 
may have an important bearing on law yio- 
lations, 

For example, when sources of bacterial 
contamination of food must be traced, it is 
essential to obtain control records and other 
information about manufacturing processes. 

Another example—the food additives 
amendment allows manufacturers to use 
materials that are safe in proper amounts 
but which may be harmful if used in exces- 
sive amounts. FDA inspectors cannot ef- 
fectively check on this unless they have 
access to manufacturing records. 

Adequate investigation of cosmetic injury 
reports is impossible without a complete 
inspection, 

Congress has remedied this situation with 
regard to prescription drugs. The prescrip- 
tion drug amendments passed in 1962 au- 
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thorize examinations of all things, including 
Tecords, which have a bearing on compliance 
With the law. Financial data and certain 
personnel and research data are exempted. 
Inspectors do not and should not have au- 
thority to go through private papers that 
have no bearing on the legality of a product. 

Modern cosmetics have a generally good 
Tecord for safety, but every now and then 
We have experiences that make us realize 
that new cosmetics, like drugs, food addi- 
tives, and colors, should be cleared for safety 
in advance of marketing, as recommended 
by the President. 

Shampoos and other hair preparations have 
Caused serious injuries when they got into 
the eyes. Products used on the nails have 

_ Caused painful and disfiguring injury to hun- 
Greds of women. We do not know whether 
Certain hair dyes are safe for use. The lack 
or authority to review formulas and com- 
Plaint files presently makes it practically 
impossible to resolve this question. 

Industry should not be the sole judge as 
to whether cosmetic products used by mil- 
lions of people are safe. 

Therapeutic devices and cosmetics are now 
the only products under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act which are not sub- 
ject to premarketing clearance. 

I have already mentioned the problem of 
the pseudoscientific electronic gadgets, such 
as the Micro-Dynameter device, that are used 
by some health practitioners to diagnose or 
treat all manner of disease. 

The litigation necessary to stop distribu- 
tion of the Micro-Dynameter took 2 years, 
ending with an appeal to the Supreme Court 
Which was denied. Far better protection 
Would be a requirement that devices, like 
drugs, be cleared for safety and effectiveness 
before they are used on the public. 

Another class of devices are the prosthetic 
devices used in surgery. Here, for example, is 
a nail which had to be removed from a brok- 
€n hip because it corroded after it was im- 
Planted in the bone. Prosthetic hip joints 
have proved defective after insertion into 
the bodies of patients and have had to be 
Temoved from the victims through additional 

. It is unthinkable that such de- 
Vices should continue to be marketed to the 
Medical profession without a prior determi- 
Ration that they have been adequately tested 
and are suitable for their intended purpose. 

Any discussion of the Government's role 

consumer protection must take into ac- 
Count the very great impact of industrial 
technology. This is shown in the develop- 
Ment of a host of new products which fre- 
quently raise new questions and problems of 
Consumer protection. All of us—industry, 
Government, consumers are concerned in the 
Solution of these problems. Consumer pro- 
tection is not really achieved until industry 
taken the necessary steps. We common- 

ly say that the law protects the consumer, or 
that the Government protects the consumer, 
but neither one is effective until the manu- 
facturers comply with the law. In the last 
analysis, they have to provide the protection. 

The American people enjoy a standard of 
living that is unsurpassed throughout the 
World. They participate in an economic 
System that is unique in productivity and 
Quality of consumer goods. They ere pro- 
tected by the law of the land and by its 
enforcement machinery. And they are pro- 

by less tangible forces—for example, 

by generally high ethical standards in bust- 

and professional conduct. No country 

in the world pays as much attention to con- 
Sumer protection in all its many aspects. 

yet, paradoxically, American con- 

zumers tend to be complacent and to neglect 

their own interests, while other elements in 

Our society are organized and vocal. And 

this is the significance of our meeting today. 

A true free-enterprise economy cannot 
exist unless the consumer is able to perform 
his basic function as a discriminating pur- 
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chaser. Industry, government. and the 
consumer—each has a distinctive role in the 
great drama of the marketplace. And all 
these roles are directed to a single purpose— 
to supply the needs and wants of all our 
citizens, 


2217 N.Y. 382, 111 N.E. 1050 (1916). 

* Time, p. 94, Apr. 24, 1964. 

The Wall Street Journal, p. 18, Feb. 11, 
1964. A 

*Appalachin Coals, Inc. v. United States, 
288 U.S. 344, 359 (1933). 

5In American Metal Market, Annual Cop- 
per Supplement, p. 5, Sept. 16, 1963, it was 
said, following the sentencing for price fixing 
of certain companies in the brass industry, 
United States v. Anaconda American Braas 
Co. (D. Conn. Cr. 10-725): 

“Long before the Hartford sentence was 
pronounced, the industry had learned an- 
other lesson. 

“The lesson simply is that if prices seem 
high enough, and productive costs look at- 
tractive in relation, the marketplace will 
automatically attract additional supplies. 
The rugged laws of economics are such that 
nothing fails like success. In an economy 
of abundant capital, successful industries at- 
tract investment, capacity expends, prices 
fall and expansion is forced to a halt await- 
ing a further growth of consumption.” 

This served to confirm the conclusion in 
“Report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the Copper Industry,” p. 249 (1947): 

“Past efforts to stabilize prices upward 
have, in fact, produced not stability, but 
wide fluctuations in price which have been 
disastrous to the industry as a whole. The 


stronger and more comprehensive the con- 


trols have been while they lasted, the more 
severe have been the effects on the industry 
when they broke down, Their failure con- 
stitutes an indictment of cartels, and mo- 
nopoly.” 

„Wealth of Nations,” Mod. Lib. ed. 1937, 
p. 128. 

*in the Matter of Chain Institute, Inc.“. 
Fro, Docket No. 4878, quoted in Jacobs, 
“Statistical, Standardization, and Research 
Activities,” 6 A.B.A. Antitrust Sec. Rep. 80 
at 80-81 (1955). $ 

*Utah Pharmaceutical Assn. v. United 
States, 371 U.S. 24 (1962) affirming 201 F. 
Supp. 29 (D. Utah 1962); Northern Califor- 
nia Pharmaceutical Assn., 306 F. 2d 379 (9th 
Cir. 1962); cert. den. 371 U.S. 862 (1962) (a 


criminal case). 

* United States v. Maz Factor & Co., (WD. 
Mo, Civ. No. 14757-1). 

United States v. Jantzen Inc., (D. Ore. 
Civ. No. 64-111). 

u United States v. O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 
(D.. Civ. No. 760-64). 

"United States v. Piper Aircraft Corp., 
(M.D. Pa. Civ. No. 8447). 

United States v. Beech Aircraft Corp., 
(D. Kan. Civ. No. W 31 29). 

“United States v. Bay West Paper Co., 
(E.D. Wis. Civ. No. 64—-C-86). 

* United States v. Nassau-Suffolk Phar- 
maceutical Society, Inc., (E.D. N.Y. Civ. Nos. 
63 C 1206 and 1207), entered Dec. 9, 
1963; United States v. Hawaii Retail Drug- 
gists Assn., (D. Hawaii Civ. No. 2064), en- 
tered Nov. 19, 1963. $ 

33 Miller-Tydings and Maguire Acts, found, 
respectively, in to 15 U.S.C. sec. 
1 and in 15 U.S.C. sec 45(a) (2)—(6) 

n See e.g. International Salt v. United 
States, 332 U.S. 392. 

™In a consent decree entered Dec. 30, 
1963, United States v. Roehr Products Co, 
(D. Conn. Oliv. Mo. 9370), defendants are 
precluded from “fair trading” for 3 years 
after entry of the judgment. 

See also consent decree entered Mar. 15, 
1862, United States v. Band-It Co. (D. Colo. 
Civ. No. 7796). 

3 United States v. Jantzen, Inc. (D. Ore. Cr. 
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= United States v. Socony-Vacuum Oil Oo., 
310 U.S. 150 at 223 (1940). 

= No. 87, 1963 Term, decided Apr. 20, 1964. 

= Dr. Miles Medical Co. v. John D. Park & 
Sons Co., 220 U.S. 373 (1911). 

* 2 C. OH. Trade Reg. Rep. par. 6160.10. 

* E. g., United States v. Maryland State 
Licensed Beverage Assn, Inc., et al. (Cr. 
23212, 1955; Civ. 9122, 1956; D. Md.) 

E.g., United States v. National Wholesale 
Druggists Assn. (Cr. 618-C, D. N.J. 1942). 

* Eg., United States v. Utah Pharmaceutt- 
cal Assn. (Civ. C, 30-31 D. Utah 1961). 

* E. g., United States v. McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc. (Civ. 76-50, SDNY 1952). 

S. 774; HR. 3669. 
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Meat Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Orlando Sentinel has been regularly pub- 
lishing articles on meat imports, pri- 
marily from Australia and New Zealand, 
which have had the effect of depressing 
the market, insofar as our ranchers and 
cattle raisers are concerned. The Or- 
lando Sentinel, through its publisher, 
Martin Andersen, has been militantly 
presenting this case. It has been a very 
convincing case, to the effect that Con- 
gress should take steps to limit these 
importations. 

On May 13, there was published in the 
Orlando Sentinel an article entitled 
“Cattlemen Suffer as Meat Imports 
Climb.” Actually, the article is a re- 
print from the Wall Street Journal, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

CATTLEMEN SUFFER AS MEAT Imports CLIMB— 
WHILE CUSTOMERS ENJOY LOW PRICES 

Beef-eating Americans are feasting on the 
lowest priced steaks and roasts in 6 years, 
but the meat counter bargains are only 
prompting howls of anguish back 
ranch. 

Contrary to Government predictions that 
beef prices would rise about 10 percent this 
spring and offer some relief to profit- 
squeezed cattlemen, packers now are paying 
an average of $20.50 a hundredweight—$2.25 
below last year and the lowest level in 7 
years. What's more, heavy meat imports 
and growing domestic cattle herds make it 
unlikely that the heralded price pickup will 
develop anytime soon, if at all. 

While good news to consumers, the pros- 
pect of continuing beef bargains spells only 
more financial troubles for beleaguered cat- 
tlemen. Some already have been forced out 
of business and others figure to fall by the 
wayside if prices don’t improve. “I'm liqui- 
dating the cattle now in our pens, and when 
they're gone IU be closing down if prices 
haven't improved,“ asserts Sid E. Moller, 
president of Union Feed Yards, Blythe, Calif. 
No small operator, Moller last year fattened 
some 100,000 cattle for Los Angeles slaugh- 
terhouses. He figures that for him to remain 
in business prices would have to rise about 
$4 a hundredweight. 
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To help ease themselves out of the red, 
Moller and other cattlemen are discarding 
their long aversion to Federal aid and are 
asking Congress for a lift. Almost universal- 
ly, they blame low-cost imported beef for 
their problems, and they're demanding that 
Uncle Sam slap mandatory quotas on such 
imports. Specifically, the rangemen want 
future imports held to 7.5 percent of average 
domestic slaughter over the last 5 years;, 
this would mean import limitations of 
around 800 million pounds annually, a stiff 
26 percent cutback from 1963’s record 1.1 
billion pounds. The cattlemen have taken 
their case to the U.S. Tariff Commission and 
its findings are expected to be turned over 
to the Senate Finance Committee for action 
in June. 

But there’s far from unanimous agreement 
on the reason why cattle prices have skidded 
more than 33 percent in the past 18 months. 
Agriculture Department officials argue im- 
ports are only a minor factor in the price 
decline, and the agency is dead set against 
imposition of import quotas on foreign beef. 
It maintains the quotas are unneeded, too, 
because Australia and New Zealand, the big- 
gest shippers of foreign beef to the United 
States, already have voluntarily agreed to 
cut back shipments to the United States 
this year by 27 percent. 

Instead, Agriculture Secretary Freeman at- 
tributes the weak cattle market to growing 
domestic herds. On January 1, U.S. ranches 
and feedlots were bulging with a record 
106.2 million cattle, a gain of 2.6 percent 
from the year before. The herd may well 
grow again this year, despite a climbing 
slaughter rate at packinghouses, because 
ranchers and feeders have said they expect 
this spring’s calf crop to be about a million 
head bigger than last year’s record. 

The Agriculture Department calculates 
that heavy domestic supplies of beef ac- 
counted for $3 of the $3.70 drop in cattle 
prices in 1963. Increased supplies of poultry 
and pork brought on 20 cents of the drop 
and rising beef imports were responsible for 
the rest of the decline, the farm agency says. 

Some meatpackers side with the Agri- 
culture Department on the question of im- 
ports. Marvin T. Gibson, senior vice presi- 
dent of International Packers, Ltd., Chicago, 
charges imports have climbed because U. 
cattlemen have abandoned the hot dog and 
hamburger market" in favor of the higher 
priced steak and roast market. He says the 
supply of better grade beef has doubled in 
the last 10 years while that of cheaper grades 
has failed to meet demand. “The imports 
that have been reviled and maligned by cat- 
tlemen's associations and subjected to strong 
attack by the Congressmen who stand for 
elections in November have just filled the 
gap” needed to keep the lower grades of meat 
in the same supply as 1954, he declares. 

But cattlemen generally remain uncon- 
vinced and they are determined to put a lid 
on the imports. They are pressuring Presi- 
dent Johnson—a part-time rancher himself— 
to reject the Agriculture Department's view 
and throw his support behind the quotas. 
The cattlemen's bid could eventually pose a 
sticky political problem for the President 
since the Republican Party's agriculture 
committee and possible GOP presidential 
rival GotpwaTer have come out for the 
quotas, 

In a “what comes first—the chicken or the 
egg” sort of argument, the ranchers take 
issue with the Agriculture Department’s 
position on meat imports. Ralph W. Cellon, 
a Gainesville, Fla., cattle raiser, concedes, 
the growing U.S. herds are a problem, but 
says imports are much to blame. “Due to 
low-cost imported meat, packers can’t afford 
to bid for cows and bulls culled from Ameri- 
can herds,” he reasons. “That means these 
animals go back to the to produce 
more calves or into feedlots to add to the 
surplus of cattle on feed.” He says a year 
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ago packers were buying about 600 culls from 
Florida herds each week, but now they're 
not buying any.” 

Further, ranchers say some of these culled 
animals that would normally go to market 
are being bought by farmers turning to cat- 
tle because of Government planting restric- 
tions on crops. “In Oklahoma alone, about 
12 million acres of cropland, mostly cotton 
and wheat acreage, have been converted to 
cattle pasture over the last 25 years,” says 
William F. Brannan, Maretta, Okla., rancher 
and president of the Oklahoma Cattlemen's 
Association. “About half of the record 4 
million cattle in the State on January 1 were 
on small farms with fewer than 100 head 
each.“ 

Until recently the brunt of the low cattle 
prices fell on the commercial lots and corn 
belt farms which fatten range animals for 
market. But now those who raise young 
steers and sell them later for fattening are 
being hard hit. Prices of those so-called 
feeder cattle now stand at an average of 
$19.75 a hundredweight, down 14 percent 
from a month ago, and 24 percent from a 
year ago. 

“Nearly all feeders, whether farmer or com- 
mercial lots, lost money in 1963, and even 
with the prospects of reduced imports, this 
year could be as bad, says Erwin Dubbert, a 
Laurens, Iowa, farmer and president of the 
National Livestock Feeders Association. 
“Some cattle producers are at the point they 


can't get any more bank credit. 


“Losses to cattlemen in Colorado in the 
last 13 months have totaled about $40 mil- 
lion,” claims Robert Johnson, Fowler, Colo., 
banker and raneher. 

Caught by the price nose dive are thou- 
sands of investors, including numerous movie 
stars and oil companies, who were lured into 
the cattle business by the prospect of 
capital gains. “Our customers averaged 
losses of $30 to $50 a head in mid-1963, and 
even with lower prices being paid for replace- 
ment cattle off the range they’re still losing 
$10 to $15 a head on animals in the lots 
now.“ reports Earl Brookover, operator of a 
feedlot at Garden City, Kans. 

Rather than absorb such losses, some 
ranchers are simply going out of business, 
George E. Lights Jr., a Cotulla, Tex., rancher 
whose family has been raising cattle for 146 
years, recently completed liquidating his half 
interest in a 10,000-head herd he owned in 
partnership with his son. If you want to 
stay in agriculture,” he grumbles, “you'd 
better go to some other country to raise cat- 
tle, or else grow something here you can get 
a subsidy on.” Ranchers complain they can’t 
compete on an equal basis with the low ex- 
penses for foreign beef producers who often 
get subsidies from their governments and 
frequently enjoy lower taxes. 

Rancher Cushman 8. Radebaugh in Orlan- 
do, Fla., says, “It costs us a minimum of 
about $50 to raise an 8-month-old calf, while 
an Australian rancher can raise a 2-year-old 
steer for $6.50. Taxes and land costs are big 
problems. Ive been chased out of two 
ranching locations in the past 9 years, first 
by a missile base and then by a housing de- 
velopment. Similar conditions are steadily 
raising the cost of farmiand all over the 
country.” 

Such cost disparity is also influencing a 
few ranchers to compete with foreign beef 
producers on their own grounds. N. V. 
Bunker, Jr., a Lake Village, Ark., rancher re- 
ports he's shopping for a cattle ranch in 
Central America. “I was told in Guatemala 
that you can raise a 2-year-old steer there for 


$5.25. There's just no place in the United 


States where you can approach that kind of 
cost,” he says. Mr. Bunker has cut his 
Arkansas herd to 200 from 2,000 over the last 
2 years and switched 5,000 acres of pasture 
into soybeans. 

“Due to subsidies paid U.S. farmers and 
exporters, a rancher in Mexico can buy U.S.- 
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grown grain sorghum for as much as 90 cents 
a bushel under the prices I pay,“ complains 
Doyle McAdams, Huntsville, Tex., rancher. 
“Then the Mexicans turn around and sell 
their meat in Texas at prices under those 
for U.S. beef.“ Agriculture Department fig- 
ures show that U.S. exports of sorghum to 
Mexico last year were about 24 times the 
total 2 years earlier. 


GOP Chiefs Are Backing Direct Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, the Ber- 
gen Evening Record of Hackensack, N.J., 
included comment in a recent edition 
relative to a housing bill introduced by 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey, WILLIAM WIDNALL. It deserves 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress and-I include herewith the article: 
GOP CHIEFS ARE BACKING DIRECT Loans— 

View REHABILITATION AS A WEAK SPOT IN 

Housing BILL—BUDGET OFFSHOOT 


(By Hugh L. Morris) 


WasHINGTON.—Republican housing leaders 
in Congress have identified residential re- 
habilitation as a weak spot in the adminis- 
tration’s housing bill and are pushing hard— 
with a fair chance of success—for a direct- 
loan program to help people fix up their 
homes if they cannot get the money from 
private lenders. 

Administration officials are in the em- 
barrassing position of having to say the plan 
is not needed and won't work, while at the 
same time seeking approval of a related pro- 
posal smaller in scope and limited to elderly 
homeowners. 

As much as anything else, this position was 
dictated by economy-slanted budget consid- 
erations and by a judgment of what Con- 
gress might go along with. 

However, Representative WILLIAM WDNALL, 
Republican, of New Jersey, wrote into his 
housing bill a $300 million, 3-year direct loan 
program to help homeowners in urban- 
renewal areas meet housing code require- 
ments for upgrading homes throughout a 
neighborhood. 


GAINING SUPPORT 


Senator JOHN Town, Republican, of Texas, 
introduced the same bill in the Senate. 

Wwnatt Is the ranking minority member 
of the House Subcommittee on Housing, and 
Tower is a member of the Senate Housing 
Subcommittee. Their usual opposition te 
Democratic direct-loan programs makes the 
whole situation more interesting. 

While the administration feels it has to 
oppose the plan, some Democrats in Con- 
gress do not. The idea is gaining support 
and it is not at all unlikely that some plan 
along this line—perhaps with a compromise 
feature which would permit the administra- 
tion to endorse it—may emerge in the final 
housing bill. 

Rehabilitation has been a major stumbling 
block in efforts to improve cities through 
urban renewal ever since it became obvious 
several years ago that the whole answer was 
not to bulldoze everything and try to re- 
build from scratch. 

According to Census Bureau definitions, 
some 12 million homes—about 1 out of 
every 5—are deteriorating without effective 
efforts to save them or already are below 
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Standards 
sanitary. 


accepted as decent, safe, and 


PROGRAM INEFFECTIVE 


Only about a half million of these houses 
are located in urban renewal projects ac- 
tually underway now in 422 cities, and about 
half of these are homes which have been 
earmarked for demolition in whole areas to 
be cleared for redevelopment. 

The housing agencies have struggled 
mightily with this problem under both Re- 
Publican and Democratic administrations. 

First there was the approach of a work- 
able program for community improvement 
Which required as a prerequisite for Federal 
financial assistance a number of local steps, 
including adoption and enforcement of 
housing codes. 

This has never been effective generally 
because of lack of trained inspectors or 
Money to hire them, plus the impracticality 
ot widespread condemnation of homes simply 

use owners could not borrow money to 
make required repairs. 

Then, to meet this problem, Congress set 
Up in 1961 two pi of Federal insur- 
ance of rehabilitation loans of up to $10,000 
with 20 years to pay at 6 percent interest. 
The loans could even be in the form of sec- 
ond mortgages. 

Hailed at the time as the salvation of 
existing homes in cities,.the programs have 

almost a complete flop—applications 
have been made for only 2,882 homes and 
Only 1,282 of these have reached the stage 
of actual work so far. 

Now, the administration is taking a small 
first step in another direction by asking 
direct loans to help elderly homeowners in 
Urban renewal areas, 8 

Sponsors ot the Republican housing bill 
Say this is not enough—the problem applies 
Across the board to all urban renewal area 

eowners who cannot afford to rehabili- 
tate, and it should be attacked that way, 
directly and immediately. 


An Appeal to Reason—The Civil Rights 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT S. WALTERS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, I am 
Pleased to submit, for printing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial, 
from the Nashville Banner, commenting 
on Dr. Walter R. Courtenay’s sermon 
entitled “The Problems of Equilibrium.” 

Courtenay, minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Nashville, made 
& forceful plea for a moratorium on ef- 
forts to enact civil rights legislation at 

time. Such a cooling-off period 
might well be in order now, that we may 
avoid hasty or ill-advised action that 
might need to be repealed at a later date. 
I commend Dr. Courtenay for his re- 
minder to his parishioners and to the rest 
of us to act in an adult fashion and to 
take responsible action to offset the pos- 
sibility of repercussions in the future. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 
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[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, May 19, 
1964] 
Dr. COURTENAY’s MessacGE—AN APPEAL TO 
REASON 


America. needs the reminders which Dr. 
Walter R. Courtenay put into words Sunday, 
in a sermon entitled The Problems of Equi- 
librium.” For the Nation is in a state of 
imbalance, the more precarious for the fall- 
ure, generally, to think it through. Thus 
when the blind passions of sheer emotional- 
ism rule, the direction is downward; the 
retraining influence of reason is sidetracked. 
Tempers, jealousies, and pressures whipped 
into fury by demagogic extremists, are on 
collision course. 

From the legislative battleground in Wash- 
ington—where these are centering—to strife- 
torn streets rocking in civil commotion 
defiant of authority, the message is needed 
because disaster lurks if such appeal to indi- 
vidual and public conscience goes longer 
unheeded. 

There is no acceptable substitute in jungle 
law for the legal processes of justice under 
accredited. statute; no improvising athwart 
the Constitution that can produce anything 
but chaos and ultimate conflict. The mes- 
sage is to Washington, and notably to those 
hands tugging at strings of political caprice. 

Well did Dr. Courtenay advocate a morato- 
rium on racial pressures—a cooling-off period 
in which, by acting as intelligent adults, 
responsible people irrespective of race can 
Testore the harmony without which national 
peril is invited. a 

“We need a cessation of the effort to com- 
pel white people by threat of force to meet 
the fair and unfair demands of the colored 
leaders,” he said. “Such a moratorium 
would do more to restore national equilib- 
rium than all the laws Congress can pass 
in the next 4 years.” 

That is reason speaking, and putting em- 
phasis where it belongs—the avenue to jus- 
tice for all concerned via mind and heart; 
neither of them amenable to coercion and 
threat. For this is a free land; a free people 
who are the government, by a legacy that 
would be lost should it become, by authori- 
tarlan decree, a battleground for “rights” to 
the complete eclipse of responsibilities. 

Conscience speaks again, and for compre- 

hension of realities all should listen, in the 
reminder of the facts where America’s natal 
event was concerned * * * the reason for the 
Nation's sovereign existence; the why and 
how it arrived. All too many, in the post- 
War spree called decolonialization, have 
prated that thus America was born; so, ergo, 
we must play midwife to anticolonial groups 
all over the world, regardless of preparedness 
or lack of it to assume the estate of self- 
government, It is from that contagion that 
the present disequilibrium of the world it- 
self stems; and they have both misjudged 
and affronted history who profess to find in 
this reckless adventure for instant democracy 
everywhere a parallel with America’s 1776 
case, 
The philosophy of a world in ferment has, 
by careless treatment of fact, slopped over 
into a fringe of this Nation's policy thinking; 
and there are those who actually have the 
audacity to that our “image,” asser- 
tive of responsibilities attending rights, needs 
corrective attention, or we'll somehow hinder 
the cause of liberation abroad. 

Pride in America belongs to every Ameri- 
can, for its basic instruments of freedom, and 
for individual opportunity. It is moving and 
can move to broaden opportunity; but that 
isn’t to be achieved by a whiplash of political 
coercion, and with it the violent backlash of 
emotionalism, contemptuous of law and seek- 
ing redress with threat of anarchy as the 
ultimatum. 

The moratorioum proposed, whether form- 
ally declared or just adopted by common con- 
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sent, would provide the opportunity for a 
concerned nation—in all its parts—to pause 
and take its bearings; then move away, as 
reason would decree, from the precipice so 
clearly discerned. 

It is an appeal for unity in purpose; that 
purpose the intelligent, patriotic solution of 
the present problem, and survival of a free 
American society. The internal strength and 
equilibrium of America—of concern to every 
right-thinking citlzen— depend upon that 
unity. To maintain the one and recover the 
other are the joint concern of a responsible 
citizenry, They are not to be brought to pass 
by force measures. The moratorium on reck- 
een inciting to violent dissension, is 
needed. 


The Riderless Steed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a poem written by Mrs. Mary 
Leath, of 1003 Guinn Drive, Tyler, Tex. 
I regard it as very outstanding. I com- 
mend the reading of the poem to all of 
“my colleagues: 

Tue RIDERLESS STEED 
(By Mary Leath) 
The Caisson moves forward in saddened 


procession, 
Bearing mute note of National reflection. 
Saddened and fraught and frightened and 
sickened; 
Lowly of spirit in pronounced Benediction. 
The spirited, spirited riderless steed—so 
much 
Like his Chief—protesting the need 
Of violence, of hatred, of thoughtless greed! 
The rustling of flags, the beating of drums, 
The gathering of people, all silent and 
stunned. 
The beautiful, the brave First Lady bereaved; 
Depicting example of that which must be! 
Staunch in conviction and following her 
Love, 
To plead with her nation—to keep it above 
Hatred and bigotry—for that which he dled. 
The spirited, spirited riderless 
Onward and onward and onward and on! 
The gathering of Greats from land of afar 
To pay their respects at Crossing the Bar 
Of this our Beloved—a servant of men— 
Meeting his Maker untainted by them, 
The spirited, spirited riderless steed—pro- 


testing, 
Protesting for freedom and peace. 
Anthems and Crosses and prayers and tears 
Shall ring in our hearts through the cadence 
of years; 
Baring our souls to our God and to men; 
Pleading forgiveness of unsavory sins. 
The spirited, spirited riderless steed—caught 
in 


The fervor of souls full of fears. 

_A blare of bugle and intonement of prayers; 

Tell the whole world that our hearts truly 
care 

For freedom, and love and the welfare of 
nations, 

For forgiveness of sins and better relations. 

A Warrior has fallen—mid cadence of life, 

Mid struggles and chaos and hate and strife, 

While the spirited, spirited riderless steed— 
pleads always 

And ever that no more shall bleed! 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a strange 
uneasiness is afflicting mortgage lenders 
at a time when their business is boom- 
ing. The current building spree is felt 
to be more in response to generous fi- 
naneing than immediate demand for 
more space. The suspicion that this is 
true is being fueled by reports that there 
are big vacancies in new buildings and 
that owners are resorting to liberal con- 
cessions to fill them. 

In order to avert foreclosures, many 
lenders are allowing builders to defer 
amortization, and in some cases, even in- 
terest payments, until income improves 
sufficiently to restore full mortgage re- 
payments, 

Concern is also growing about the 
small equities of many owners, One 
fact making lenders so generous is the 
pressure to lend created by the swollen 
assets of many institutions. Many 
mortgage bankers believe the dangerous 
debt structure created by sharp com- 
petition has resulted in a deterioration of 
credit standards which make the mort- 
gage structure highly vulnerable to ad- 
yerse economic forces. Particularly dis- 
turbing is the fact that rising foreclo- 
sures and other credit troubles are in- 
creasing even though the general econ- 
omy is moving ahead. 

In the light of the economic euphoria 
being generated by the administration, I 
have unanimous consent that a caution- 
ary article dealing with this subject that 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 14 be included in the Recorp at this 
point: 

MORTGAGE MISGIVINGS: LENDERS FRET ABour 
SHARPLY RISING DEBT, SHRINKING EQUITIES 
(By Laurence G. O'Donnell) 

New York—When Carey Winston, presi- 
dent of the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, addressed a conference of his col- 
leagues here the other day, he described “a 
curious apprehension” and “uneasiness” 


a responsive note; many of the Listeners 
nodded approvingly. 

The mortgage market has grown enor- 
mously since 1945 as the Nation has gone 
steadily deeper into hock to finance the 
spectacular postwar real estate boom. Mort- 
gage debt has risen eightfold to a staggering 
$281 billion. 

What then is now bothering mortgage 
lenders? Principally it's the fact that the 
big gains in this debt total have been posted 
just recently—at a time when, significantly, 
the mortgage market has shifted dramati- 
cally in favor of borowers and the real estate 
market has shown signs of being oversupplied 
in many parts of the country. In 1963 alone, 
real estate debt outstanding expanded 11 per- 
cent as new loans exceeded repayments of 
existing ones by a record $29 billion. 

As the supply of credit and new construc- 
tion has started to outpace demand, many 
lenders have begun to suspect that much of 
the current—and continuing—bullding spree 
is largely in response to generous financing 
rather than the immediate demand for new 
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quarters. And this suspicion has been fueled 
by reports that there are big vacancies in 
new buildings and owners are resorting to 
liberal concessions to fill them. 

DEFERMENT OF PAYMENTS 


What's more, slow renting and concessions 
are putting such a crimp on income that 
many lenders, to avert foreclosures, are al- 
lowing builders of apartment houses and 
office buildings to defer their amortization— 
and in some cases, even their interest—pay- 
ments while they struggle to boost their 
income, 

Such concessions have heightened the con- 
cern of some lenders about a related—but 
potentially more troublesome—probliem: The 
small equities of many owners. These build- 
ers and property owners have such small 
cash investments, and so little reserves, that 
lenders are taking almost all the risks, it’s 
reasoned. 

The small equity problem, of course, isn’t 
new; for years homeowners have been able to 
arrange mortgages with small or no down- 
payments and long pay back periods if they 
could qualify for Government mortgage in- 
surance. But recently the low equity, long 
pay back trend has been spreading to con- 
ventional home loans and mortgages on in- 
come producing real estate. 

Mortgage men assert that it is now possible 
for a home buyer to line up conventional 
mortgage financing on terms almost as gen- 
erous as on Government-backed loans. Too, 
builders of apartment houses, office buildings, 
and other commercial properties are finding 
it easier to finance out—that is, refinance 
temporary construction loans with a perma- 
nent mortgage large enough to cover their 
entire building cost and leave them with 
none of their own cash invested in the com- 
pleted building. Such mortgages are per- 
fectly legitimate when they're based on ap- 
praisals that calculate value on the basis of 
the rental income of the building rather than 
its construction cost. 


SUSPECT PRACTICES 


Some lenders charge that the low equity 
trend is also being accelerated by suspect 
practices of some competitors. They con- 
tend they're losing loans to other institu- 
tions, who are searching for—and apparently 
getting—tliberal appraisals of value that will 
justify their large loans. In this way, more 
conservative lenders charge, competitors can 
get around legal restrictions on the ratio of 
loans to appraised value and still satisfy the 
demand of borrowers for enough cash to 
cover all their costs. 

What's making lenders so generous? The 
chief reason is the pressure to lend created 
by the swollen assets of many institutions; 
they have attracted hordes of cash in recent 
years through higher interest payments and 
dividends to savers. These lenders are stress- 
ing mortgages either because—as in the case 
of savings and loans associlations—that is 
their traditional outlet or because they're 
searching for the higher yields mortgage 
loans produce in comparison with most other 
types of Investments. In addition, the con- 
centration of savings institutions on mort- 
gage loans has developed at the same time 
many pension funds have started to hunt for 
mortgages. 

An equally important reason, though, is 
the attitude of these lenders toward real 
estate investments. Far from being pessi- 
mistic, they’re convinced demand for new 
homes and rental space will continue to 
grow as population and personal income ex- 
pands; they dismiss current pockets of over- 
building as temporary. 

Apprehensive mortgage men have no par- 
ticular quarrel with such reasoning. What 
worries them is the dangerous debt structure 
that competition has created. Some describe 
it as an irrevocable deterioration of credit 
standards, 

Mr. Winston, in his speech, put it this way: 
„„We have to admit that the real es- 
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tate market and the mortgage structure are 
vulnerable to adverse economic forces in a 
way that did not prevail during most of the 
past decade because equity require- 
ments have been reduced to a point where 
even slight miscalculations may cause 
trouble.” 

He added: “Market vulnerability is some- 
thing we shall have to live with for as long 
as we can see. We shall have to live in this 
exposed condition because it has been built 
into the mortgage credit structure through 
the high loan-to-value ratio and the long 
maturity. It has been built in so firmly that 
no reversal is likely.” 

Many lenders think adverse effects of easy 
credit are already showing up. Foreclosures 
on single-family homes totaled 99,000 last 
year, the largest number since 1939; the rate 
of foreclosures per thousand mortgaged 
homes rose to 4.44, up for the 4th con- 
secutive year and the highest since the 
statistic was first compiled in 1950. In addi- 
tion, many real estate investment and de- 
velopment companies have gotten overex- 
tended and are now undergoing sweeping 
debt liquidation and refinan 

Rising foreclosure and other credit trou- 
bles disturb lenders because they're increas- 
ing even though the general economy is still 
strong. These lenders wonder what will hap- 
pen during a recession. They contend that 
low equities and the related trend to liberal 
refinancings, which tend to keep debts large, 
are offsetting the protection of lenders that 
steady amortization of mortgage loans is 
supposed to insure. 

Veteran lenders are worried about the ex- 
perience of the mortgage men now making 
most of the loan commitments; the old- 
timers fear that the current generation, 
buoyed by postwar successes, lacks the skep- 
ticism hard times often produce. In a speech 
to the mortgage bankers meeting, Franklin 
Briese, executive vice president of Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., put it bluntly: 
“Many of you lack the experience and edu- 
cation furnished by the depression. In truth, 
there has been no severe test of mortgage 
credit for more than 25 years.” 


COMPLACENCY FEARED 


Some of the veterans are also fearful that 
the dearth of solid information on commer- 
cial mortgages and detailed information 
about the absorption of new construction 
has lulled many lenders into complacency. 
They note that vacancy statistics on apart- 
ments, for example, don’t break down the 
unrented rate by the age of the building; 
they suspect that the stable rate of vacancies 
above 7 percent in recent years may be mis- 
leading. The high rate of vacancies in new 
buildings, it’s figured, may be offset by dem- 
olitions of many old buildings, a trend that 
removed vacancies from the market and the 
vacancy statistics. What's worse, though, is 
the complete absence of any vacancy or fore- 
closure figures on many types of commercial 
Teal estate, veterans contend. 

Still another concern: The inferior con- 
struction and building designs that lending 
competition is subsidizing, Because of easy 
financing, it’s argued, builders are able to 
put up structures that lenders ought to veto. 
An insurance company loan officer cites an 
example of a bad layout he recently en- 
countered. “To get to the bathroom, you had 
to go through two bedrooms,” he says. Can 
you imagine that? We turned down the loan 
application but that doesn’t. mean the proj- 
ect won’t get financing elsewhere.” 

Not all lenders are ignoring the warning 
signals, of course. Many institutions, includ- 
ing some of the biggest insurance companies 
and pension funds, are moving very cau- 
tiously on new mortgage commitments, es- 
pecially in areas where signs of overbuilding 
are evident. They are also turning down 
poorly designed projects and requiring build- 
ers to achieve certain levels of occupancy 
before they'll advance permanent mortgage 
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financing to replace building loans. Some 
lenders are also getting independent ap- 
Praisals to supplement the findings of their 
Own staff appraisers. 

Many of these steps are coming under 
pressure from Government agencies. The 
Federal Housing Administration has tight- 
ened many of its mortgage-insurance re- 
quirements; it now makes apartment house 
builders post sufficient reserves to carry them 
through tough renting periods. And the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board has been 
running spot checks on the appraisals used 
by some of the savings and loan associations 
Under its jurisdiction; it has also required 
increased reserves by some associations 
against possible loan losses. 

Too, some mortgage experts contend that 
the intense pressure on lenders to lend is 
Starting to ease. They detect signs that the 
flow of funds into saving institutions is level- 
ing off, albeit at a high rate. 

But there is no assurance these measures 
will reverse the trend to relaxed credit stand- 
ards, Mortgage men still complain about the 

borrowers’ market,” and some are apprehen- 
sive that concessions from lenders, allowing 
amortization and interest deferments, are 
only making matters worse by encouraging 
builders to build in saturated rental markets. 
AS one lender recently summed it up: “The 
Orange flag is waving and in some cases the 
red flag. But people don't choose to look. 
If a lot of loans come home to roost, the 
Whole mortgage profession is going to get a 
black eye.” 


Business Life Begins Anew at the Ocean’s 
Edge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
Of the Nation's outstanding maritime 
leaders, Adm. John M. Will, president of 
the American Export-Isbrandtsen Lines, 
Spoke today to the World Trade Council 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
on the timely subject of “Business Life 

Anew at the Ocean’s Edge.” Tak- 
ing a phrase used by our late President 
Kennedy and making it a topic of his 
Speech, he pointed out the importance 
of expanding and promoting our world 
trade. It was an excellent speech and 

recommend it to every Member of the 
who is interested in world trade 
and in our merchant marine: 

Business Lire BEGINS ANEW AT THE 

OCEAN’S EDGE 
(By Adm, John M, Will) 
Iam greatly honored by your kind invita- 
tion to address your World Trade Council 
membership today and am most happy to be 
With you. 
tae exactly 4 years have passed since I 
Chasse Privilege of speaking before the 
at ber of Commerce of Greater Pittsburgh. 
ai that time, I participated in the commu- 
Ste, visit of the Committee of American 
ste amship Lines, known as CASL, Some 50 
aa line executives from our 4 
1 ts were in attendance. Please note that 
ve mentioned four coasts. With the 
ening of the St. Lawrence waterway, the 
bende Lakes became our fourth coast to 
pedis foreign commerce. All of us were ex- 
ely pleased with the warm reception ac- 
Corded us here during that World Trade 
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Week. I, personally, derived a great deal of 
satisfaction and encouragement from my 
meetings with the executives of many of the 
large and important corporations having 
their headquarters in this area. 

In the remarks I made here 4 years ago, I 
said: “There isn't a city in the United States 
that has a greater dollar interest per capita 


` in foreign trade, than has Pittsburgh.” That 


statement holds just as true today. I think 
this accounts, in large measure, for the close 
kinship we in the shipping business feel 
toward your community, because our very 
existence depends upon a foreign trade. 

I was impressed and pleased to learn as a 
result of a recent spot check, that the value 
of your ocean trade since 1960 has increased 
in all departments; that a total of 400 west- 
ern Pennsylvania firms employing 300,000 
people, are active in exporting; that Pitts- 
burgh stands fourth among the Nation’s 
cities in establishing new foreign business 
outlets in recent months; and that Pennsyl- 
vania’s yearly export value has about reached 
the $1 billion mark. 

When talking about foreign trade, I am 
reminded of an amusing story I heard at 
the time of the CASL visit here. It seems 
that when James Lawrence, of Don't Give 
Up the Ship” fame, sailed from Pittsburgh to 
Marseilles around 1800 with a cargo of 
pickled pork, French officials threatened to 
jail him for airing a tall tale.“ They asked 
how anyone could sail from Pittsburgh—an 
inland city—across the Atlantic to France? 
Lawrence was released, the story goes, only 
after pulling out his charts and convincing 
the French that he had traveled down the 
Ohio to the Mississippi, thence via New 
Orleans to the ocean route. 

Even today, many Americans still ask a 
question similar in nature: How can a land- 
locked city be affected by world trade? 

Greater Pittsburgh provides an excellent 
answer. You have developed sturdy ties with 
the sea lanes of the world, on all of which 
American-flag ships are available to serve 
you. It is, indeed, a far cry from the days of 
pickled pork, wind and sail, to your city’s 
present world trade of $250 million annual 
business, affecting hundreds of thousands of 
workers producing scores of products for 
oversea delivery. 

I selected the title of my talk today from 
a phrase used in a speech made by our late 
President Kennedy. When discussing the 
export expansion program, which he con- 
ceived and ardently supported, he said: 
“Business life can begin anew at the ocean's 
edge.” I think this expression provides a 
most appropriate text for adoption by any 
group interested in discussing the promo- 
tion of our world trade. 

It may come as a surprise to you to learn 
that more than 90 percent of the manufac- 
turing concerns in our country make no at- 
tempt whatever to market their products 
abroad. Nevertheless, this is a fact. Why 
this apathy and inertia should prevail I 
find most difficult to understand. Basically, 
I suppose, these companies consider that 
our domestic market affords sufficient op- 
portunities. It is to be hoped that our in- 
ternal economy will remain so strong as to 
indefinitely justify a continuation of this 
philosophy. We are, however, living in a 
rapidly changing world and foresight might 
dictate the wisdom of these companies look- 
ing beyond their present horizons for po- 
tential markets. 

Another possible reason for the reluctance 
of so many companies to seek outlets abroad 
is explained by what I can only describe as 
an actual fear of foreign trade. They look 
upon it as something clothed in an aura 
of mystery. They become alarmed by such 
things as export controls, import quotas, 
duties and taxes, currency restrictions, let- 
ters of credit, export declarations, marine 
insurance and the many other required for- 
malities that become quite routine after the 
initial plunge into exporting has been taken. 
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For companies such as these, I believe that 
we in the liner steamship business have the 
answer and can demonstrate that there is 
no black magic about exporting. No other 
segment of our economy has as much col- 
lective experience in foreign trade as our 
Amerlcan- flag liner companies. Together, we 
have thousands of employees and agents in 
all of our domestic areas and in every major 
market of the free world. Their knowledge 
and experience is readily available to any 
and all prospective American exporters. 

As another and practical means of encour- 
aging American manufacturing companies to 
explore possible markets abroad for their 
products, the use of mobile trade fairs is be- 
ing introduced by American Export, Is- 
brandtsen Lines, Grace Line, and Farrell 
Lines. Perhaps it would be more accurate for 
me to say that these fairs are being reintro- 
duced because this concept of promoting 
America’s foreign commerce was experimen- 
sey. tested in 1960 by the Isbrandtsen Co., 

ne, 

At that time, eight especially designed 
aluminum containers, 8 by 8 by 20 feet 
equipped with special hinged sides, housing 
the exhibits of some 64 manufacturers, were 
sent forward on Isbrandtsen’s vessels. They 
were displayed at each foreign port of call 
for several days. The merchants of these 
foreign countries, most of them for the first 
time, were able to see American products 
in a convenient, attractive display. This 
initial contingent was followed by three 
others, featuring different product cate- 
gories. These fairs resulted in the American 
exhibitors (many of whom had not pre- 
viously exported) making foreign sales of 
approximately $1 million. As a result of 
the outstanding success of this experimental 
program, the Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., received 
the first E“ Award from President Kennedy. 

The present program represents the exten- 
sion of this idea on a much larger scale, 
with the efforts of three cooperating steam- 
ship companies and with the encourage- 
ment and financial support of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, through the Department of Com- 
merce. The lines participating provide serv- 
ice to the entire Mediterranean, South and 
East Africa and the North and West Coasts 
of South America. We are hopeful that 
in due time, other American lines will be- 
come participants, thereby broadening the 
areas for exhibits. The exhibitors pay only 
for the space required for their exhibits. 
Through Mobile Trade Fairs, Inc. (a non- 
profit organization controlled jointly by the 
lines), the steamship companii 
containers. Th 


pense of certain of the costs for appropriate 
display of the containers ashore at places 
abroad. 

The project I have outlined is but one of 
the means by which the American liner com- 
panies are attempting to assist in furthering 
the administration’s export expansion pro- 
gram. Just last week, the Delta Steamship 
Lines, in collaboration with the Mississippi 
Valley World Trade Council of New Orleans, 
cosponsored a trade fair mounted aboard the 
S.S. Del Sud which sailed on May 14 for 
a 44-day tour of six west coast of South 
America ports. 

It should be conceded that the motiva- 
tion for our sponsorship of these exhibitions 
is not entirely patriotic or altruistic. We 
naturally hope to benefit from the success 
of the trade fairs. In other words, to para- 
phrase a remark often quoted a few years 
ago, we believe that what is good for our 
country’s foreign commerce, is good for the 
steamship industry. 8 

In my own company, we are convinced 
that by containerization a more economical 
means of transporting export and import 
general cargo from point of origin to ulti- 
mate destination can be provided for ship- 
pers, receivers, and carriers. To expedite this 
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development, we have created a seperate 
division—the Export Despatch Division. 

As I am certain most of my listeners are 
aware, the use of containers in domestic 
movements is quite efficiently systematized 
and is increasing week by week. We feel that 
the benefits this method of transport affords 
shoudl be extended to oversea shipments on 
a much larger scale than is now the case. 
It is the function of our Export Despatch 
Division to promote this idea. The advan- 
tages to shippers are many. By the use of 
containers they can simplify and reduce the 
cost of their packaging and documentation. 
Savings in marine insurance premiums 
should result and by eliminating the re- 
peated rehandling of individual packages in 
the course of transit, possible loss and dam- 
age is minimized, thereby giving greater as- 
surance that goods will reach the customer- 
consignee in sound condition. 

Up to now, I have discussed foreign trade 
only from the standpoint of our exports. 
Webster defines trade“ as: “the act or busi- 
ness of exchanging commodities by barter 
or sale.” It is obvious, therefore, that we 
must recognize foreign trade as a two-way 
street and, for a properly rounded picture, 
must also take imports into consideration. 

We are quite prone to take for granted, 
the extent of our material abundance, 
Very few stop to realize that the United 
States consumes annually about half of all 
the nonagricultural raw materials that the 
world produces, Unfortunately, we do not 
produce half of the world’s raw materials, 
At an ever accelerating rate, we are depend- 
ent upon imports. Aside from such every- 
day products as coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
natural rubber, we import 30 percent of our 
iron ore, 85 percent of our bauxite, and 83 
percent of our manganese, We are deficient 
to the extent of 80 to 100 percent in tin, 
chrome, quartz, and great variety of other 
minerals essential for our industrial com- 
plex. The only means of transporting these 
commodities in quantity is by ship. In re- 
cent years, too, we have been importing 
increasing quantities of liner-type general 
cargo comprised of manufactured articles, 
automobiles and steel and steel products. 
I imagine that mention of the last item does 
not strike an exactly cheerful chord in this 
community, but facts are facts. 

It has been demonstrated throughout his- 
tory that for any nation to develop and 
maintain its foreign trade, an adequate mer- 
chant marine is a prime requisite. Time 
has made so change in this requirement and 
if we are to carry and sustain our trade be- 
yond the ocean's edge, we must have a thriv- 
ing merchant marine. To thrive, our ships 
must have the willing support of our own 
nationals such as that given by the British, 
Norwegian and Japanese nationals to the 
ships of their flags. 

Of course, we could rely upon the ship- 
ping of other flags to perform our ocean 
transportation. Surprisingly enough, such 
a policy is frequently advocated by a num- 
ber of otherwise sound-thinking Americans. 
In their case, it is apparent that they have 
very short memories, or that their thinking 
as to shipping is impeded by a lack of 
knowledge or appreciation of historical facts. 

We have only to look back as far as 1914. 
Up to that time, and extending from the 
end of our own Civil War, we had been con- 
tent to let the foreigners provide our ship- 
ping needs. With the outbreak of World 
War I in 1914. practically all of the British, 
French, German, and Austrian ships that 


merce, were withdrawn from 
pursuits to meet the war demands of the 
belligerents. With few, if any, ships to 
move our goods, our foreign trade was at a 
virtual standstill—not only to the warring 
countries, but to South America, the Far 
East and almost all other world areas. Our 
principal port cities were clogged with ex- 
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port shipments awaiting and our 
needed imports were shut off. Such little 
shipping space as was to be had was made 
available at fantastic rates, sometimes as 
high as 1,200 percent above normal tariffs. 
The crash shipbuilding programs we under- 
took at the time of this war, and again dur- 
ing World War H, involved an expenditure 
of some $20 billion. Such is the price we 
paid for our shortsightedness. 

With the pasage of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, our shipping outlook became 
much brighter. It is by virtue of the “par- 
ity” philosophy of this act that the CASL 
lmer companies are operating. Under its 
provisions, these companies receive operat- 
ing-differential subsidies designed to equal- 
ize their ship operating costs with those of 
their principal foreign-flag competitors. Ap- 
proximately 85 percent of these payments 
represent the difference in crew wages and 
their subsistence. The balance is to offset 
our higher Insurance and vessel repair costs. 
The subsidy covers no part of the operator’s 
overhead or shore expense, nor does it guar- 
antee a profit. The operator must maintain 
a stipulated number of sailings, in good 
times and bad, on the route or routes deter- 
mined by the Government to be essential for 
maintaining our foreign waterborne com- 
merce. He is committed to employ only 
American citizen personnel afloat, purchase 
only American-made products and to set 
aside specified cash reserves for the replace- 
ment of his ships when they reach statutory 
age. If profits for a stipulated period ex- 
ceed 10 percent of capital necessarily 
employed, the excess is divided 50-50 with 
the Government until the entire subsidy is 
repaid. This, in fact, is the only subsidy 
paid by our Government that is subject to 
recapture. I have felt it necessary to give 
you this detailed explanation of the subsidy 
program because it is understood by so rela- 
tively few and is the target of frequent at- 
tacks by the uninformed. 

The soundness of the purposes of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 are attested 
to, I believe, by the following: = 

1. With the solitary exception of the 
United Kingdom, our present cargo liner 
fleet is larger than that of any maritime 
power on earth. 

2. Our cargo liner fleet includes more fast 
ships than any fleet in the world, and even 
today the privately owned CASL fleet in- 
cludes five times as many 20-knot cargo 
liners as the rest of the world combined. 

3. In the early 1970's, when our building 
program is completed, we will have the 
newest and most modern fleet of cargo ships 
flying the flag of any nation. This 300-ship 
construction program is costing the 15 CASL 
operators $2 billion. Already, 81 ships have 
been delivered and 34 are now under con- 
struction. 

4. As the result of recent breakthroughs in 
the field of shipboard mechanization we have 
a fleet which technically fs second to none. 

5. American liner operators have been 
pioneering in the development of better and 
more efficient cargo-handling techniques. 
At present, our fleet has more and better 
cargo-handling equipment than any nation 
in the world. 

This, gentlemen, is the fleet that we proud- 
ly present to carry our foreign trade beyond 
the ocean’s edge. This is the fleet for which 
we seek the support of American exporters 
and importers. This is the fleet with which 
we will assist you in flinding new markets 
for your products. This is the fleet upon 
which you may rely for regular, frequent, 
fast and dependable service on all of the 
world’s major trade routes. This is the fleet 
that is available to serve our country in 
times of war or national emergency. 

From time to time, nowadays, you may 
read reports that our merchant marine is 
carrying only 10 percent of our cargo in for- 
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eign trade. That this low percentage is 
evidence of the rapid decay of our merchant 
marine and that great amounts of public 
funds are being wasted. When accepted as 
an index of performance for all segments of 
our merchant marine, this percentage is 
totally misleading. It would make as much 
sense to evaluate the performance of our 
railroads, trucks, pipelines, bargelines, and 
other forms of domestic transportation as 
a single entity. Our merchant marine is 
comprised of four distinct segments: 

1, Ships engaged in regular, scheduled gen- 
eral cargo liner services in oversea trade. 
In this group are the CASL ships, forming 
the hard core of our merchant marine. 

2. Tramp ships and bulk carriers avall- 
able to lift cargoes in bulk from and to 
anywhere in the world. 

3. Tankers and specialized bulk liquld 
carriers engaged in foreign trade. 

4. Cargo ships and tankers engaged in our 
domestic coastwise and Intercoastal services. 

The 10-percent average embraces the com- 
bined performance of all of the first three 
segments and includes the huge movements 
of petroleum, coal, ores, and other bulk 
commodities. Of general cargo moving on 
the liner routes, our ships carry approxi- 
mately 37 percent. It is this segment of our 
merchant marine that the act of 1936 was 
designed to develop and, as I have said, I 
consider that the soundness of that legisla- 
tion has been amply demonstrated. Unfor- 
tunately, the tramp and tanker segments 
cannot be charged to the ineffectiveness of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Any Gov- 
ernment assistance for their relief will neces- 
sarily have to be taken care of by new legis- 
lation which, up to now, the Congress has 
not been disposed to consider. 

Incidentally, let me say that the 37 percent 
of the general cargo our liner services are 
carrying, does not compare at all favorably 
with the average of 55 to 65 percent carried 
by the British, French, Norwegian, and Ja- 
panese in the ships of their flags. It is our 
constant effort to induce American exporters 
and importers to help us to bring up our 
average to a more fairly comparable level. 

One of the principal reasons for the in- 
troduction of the trade expansion program 
by the late President Kennedy, was his con- 
cern about the constantly mounting deficit 
in our balance of payments. It is unlikely 
that we can change this to the other side 
of the ledger so long as we continue our for- 
eign aid and military assistance programs 
and maintain military forces around the 
world. The deficit can, however, be mate- 
rially reduced by increasing our exports. 

A little known fact is that the American- 
flag merchant fleet now contributes nearly 
$1 billion a year toward our favorable bal- 
ance of payments. This, notwithstanding 
that many of our ships sail with less than 
capacity cargoes. Greater use of ships of 
our flag by American , importers, 
and travelers would contribute substantially 
to a further reduction in our balance of pay- 
ments, This is the point we are using our 
combined efforts to drive home, stressing the 
obvious fact that every dollar spent by Amer- 
icans for shipping or travel on foreign-flag 
ships simply adds that much to our deficit- 

As a corollary to all that I have said about 
the service the CASL companies are prepared 
to offer, the question of cost to shippers 
naturally arises. As it happens, the subject 
of ocean freight rates is very much in the 
forefront today. This is the result of the 
Federal’ Maritime Commission’s well-pub- 
licized investigation of ocean freight con- 
ferences and that of Senator Dovozas’ Joint 
Economic Committee into alleged ties 
between export and import ocean freight 
rates. 

The use of the conference system is over a 
century old. It was adopted originally by 
the British to provide stability in ocean rates 
so shippers could make sales and advance 
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commitments with knowledge that their 
Competitors would have no advantage in 
Ocean transportation costs. 

Because the nature of the conference sys- 
tem was found to be in conflict with our 
antitrust laws, in 1912 a congressional com- 
mittee began an investigation of conferences 
and conference practices. This investigation 
lasted for 4 years and resulted in approval of 
the conference system. The reasons for this 
approval are every bit as valid today. I 
Quote one very significant statement in the 
committee’s report: 

“To terminate existing agreements would 
necessarily bring about one of two results: 
the lines would either engage in rate wars 
Which would mean the elimination of the 
Weak and the survival of the strong; or, to 
avoid a costly struggle, they would con- 
Solidate through common ownership. 
Neither result can be prevented by legisla- 
tion, and either would mean a monopoly 
fully as effective and it is believed more so, 
than can exist by virtue of an agreement.” 

More recently, Congressman TOLLEFSON of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, had this to say on the floor of 
the House: 

“The conferences have been investigated 
five times in the last 50 years by our Govern- 
Ment, Imperfections have been recognized 
but every investigation has concluded that 
the conferences are the best system yet 
devised to harmonize divergent interna- 
tional interests and maintain order where 
Otherwise the natural state of affairs would 
be chaos.” 


Regulation of ocean carriers is provided for 
Under American law. As an American car- 
rier, we cannot object. If the law is admin- 
istered wisely and with restraint, regulation 
can be beneficial provided it does not upset 
international relations or trade. 

Unfortunately, unfair competitive practices 
Spring up under the system from time to 
time. These practices result, however, not 
from the conference system itself but from 
the nonobservance of conference rules. 
These are best controlled by the regulatory 

es. Our own Federal Maritime Commis- 
Sion has been insisting that adequate self- 
Policing provisions be incorporated in each 
Of the conference agreements. We believe 
brad necessary and should have a healthy 

The basic nature of conference line opera- 
tion is to offer regular service at rates that 
Permit the maintenance of dependable serv- 
ice in times of depression as well as pros- 
Perity. the mechanism of the con- 
erence it is possible to come closer to CO- 

tion with shippers and the mutually 
Satisfactory settlement of rate problems than 
Would be possible through any other vehicle 
that has so far been tried. 

Rates are published in tariffs which are 
Made available to the public by each of the 
Carriers, Shippers or consignees can bring 
their complaints to the conference chair- 
men when conditions of carriage or rates are 
Unfair or prejudicial to their interests. 
There is ample opportunity under the me- 

cs of the system for a shipper to have 
a Tate on a commodity adjusted so that the 
ity can move competitively in inter- 
national trade. The system is flexible in its 
— . I personally know of no case 
here a rate was not adjusted when the re- 
Quest had merit. By merit, I mean that the 
adjustment would permit cargo to move in 
Greater amounts and at the same time per- 
mit the carrier to recover its costs. 
fentippers and consignees can rely on con- 
A ence freight rates as fairly well defined and 
xed costs. Without the conference, a mer- 
i t would have to review the shipping mar- 
2 each time he had a shipment, and in 

y emergency situation or if there was a 
Surge of exports or imports, he would experi- 
fac meteoric rises in freight rates. The 

t that these would be followed by mete- 
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oric drops would not help him at all in 
establishing a sales price for his commod- 
ity and, in fact, would make his buyers more 
reluctant to commit themselves to future 
purchases. 

As conferences continue to evolve, better 
organization will be designed to fit our re- 
spective needs. Conferences do not deserve 
the bad press they have received in recent 
months nor the castigation they have re- 
ceived at the hands of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

The investigation of ocean rate dispari- 
ties was based initially on the allegation that 
American steel products could not compete 
in open markets abroad because the rates on 
these products were higher from the United 
States than rates in the opposite direction. 
The consensus of representatives of Ameri- 
can steel exporters appearing before the 
committee was that ocean rates are not the 
cause—that even if the steel were shipped 
free, we could not compete. This appears 
to be borne out in a brief filed last Febru- 
ary with the U.S. Tariff Commission in Wash- 
ington by Mr. John P. Roche, president of 
the American Iron-and Steel Institute. He 
ascribed these four major causes to the de- 
terloration of steel exports: 

1. The greatly changed domestic supply- 
demand situation in major steel-producing 
countries and the trend toward self-suffici- 
ency in supply among traditionally steei- 
importing countries, 

2. The growing importance of pricing 
practices followed by major foreign steel 
exporters which discriminate against their 
home market customers, forcing them in 
effect, to subsidize low-priced exports. 

3. The rapid worldwide trend toward par- 
ity of technology and facilities among the 
major world steel producers, to some degree 
a byproduct of U.S. foreign economic assist- 
ance, which has reduced the. traditional 
American advantage in quality of product 
and productive efficiency. 

4. The low absolute and relative level of 
U.S. tariff rates on steel products and the 
absence of nontariff trade barriers in the 
United States in contrast to their contin- 
ued existence abroad, which have contrib- 
uted to the rapid rise in U.S. imports. 

Mr. Roche presented the following sample 
of the tariff and duty barriers plaguing his 
industry: 

“A typical example of common steel prod- 
uct, butt-welded pipe, which constitutes a 
large fraction of international steel trade, 
will illustrate this fact. A 100-foot quan- 
tity of standard 2-inch pipe shipped from 
the United States to France accumulates 
French duties, stamp taxes and transactions 
taxes to the amount of $18.71; a similar 
shipment from France to the United States 
is assessed only the $1.10 U.S. duty. Cor- 
responding charges in other countries are: 
West Germany, $9.06; Belgium, $9.95; United 
Kingdom, $8.60; Canada, $12.17. Such 
handicaps have placed U.S, exports to Eu- 
rope under a severe disadvantage.” 

Nowhere in his brief, does Mr. Roche 
mention ocean rate disadvantages as a rea- 
son for the decrease in steel exports. 


It would appear that there are elements 
other than ocean freight rates that are im- 
peding the broadening of our exports. 
This may apply to more than the movement 
of steel but such things are beyond my 
sphere and I shall not attempt to deal with 
them. I do want to point out, however, 
that the shipowner, no less than the mer- 
chant, must always guard against pricing 
his product out of the market. With the 
current excess of shipping in the world, this 
factor is more than ever important when 
determining the level of rates. It is basic 
to the task he undertakes, that the ship- 
owner should contribute to the greatest pos- 
sible flow of traffic and not restrict it. 

the essential background of recov- 
ering his costs, this is an ever-present con- 
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sideration in the fixing of ocean freight 
rates. 

In closing, let me say again how happy 
I am to be with you today, and to thank 
you for your kind attention. 


Supermac the II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Secretary McNamara will be called be- 
fore Congress to answer charges that the 
deaths of Americans in Vietnam were 
due to obsolescent equipment. This is 
being done, despite the fact, according to 
the New York Times: 

The administration has sought to avoid 
a formal congressional inquiry into the war 
in South Vietnam. 


It was also interesting to read the 
editorial from the May 12, 1964, issue of 
the Washington Evening Star concern- 
ing Robert S. McNamara, alias Clark 
Kent. 

Under unanimous consent, the articles 
follow: 

[From the New York (N. T.) Times, May 13, 
1964] 


CONGRESS WEIGHS VIETNAM InNQuIRY—HOUSE 
COMMITTEE WILL CALL MCNAMARA ON 
EQUIPMENT 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, May 12.—Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara will be called be- 
fore Congress to answer charges that the 
deaths of two U.S. pilots in South Vietnam 
were due to their obsolescent planes rather 
than enemy fire. 

Representative Cari VINSON, Democrat, of 
Georgia, who is chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, announced today 
that the committee would summon the Sec- 
retary of Defense to a closed session. 

Congressional sources indicated that a de- 
cision on a full-scale investigation into the 
adequacy of the military equipment in South 
Vietnam would depend on the Secretary's 


report. 

It appeared that if such an investigation 
were ordered, it would inevitably cover the 
conduct of the war itself. 

The administration has sought to avoid a 
formal congressional inquiry into the war in 
South Vietnam. 

President Johnson was asked at his news 
conference last Wednesday what he thought 
of proposals for such an investigation. He re- 
plied that Government officials regularly in- 
vestigated the situation there and cited the 
recent visit of Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and the visits of Secretary McNamara. 

But considerable pressure for the inquiry 
appeared to develop today with the publica- 
tion of charges regarding the death of the 
two pilots; a full-page advertisement in the 
Washington Evening Star, in the form of an 
open letter to the President, and statements 
by Members of Congress. 

The war was heatedly discussed today in a 
closed meeting of the House Armed Services 
Committee. Following the meeting, Repre- 
sentative Vinson said that the Members were 
disturbed by allegations in a dispatch from 
Vietnam by Jim G. Lucas, published yester- 
day in the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

The article attributed the deaths of the 
two U.S. pilots, Capt. Robert Brumet, 36 
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years old, of Bethesda, Md., and Capt. Edwin 
G. Shank, 27, of Winamac, Ind., to the obso- 
lescence of their T-28 planes. 

The article stressed that the T-28 was a 
trainer plane and that’s all it was intended 
to be. 

Mr. Lucas said that the T-28, a two-seat 
propeller-driven plane, was outmoded by 
1953. He noted that the Pentagon had re- 
ported plans to replace the T-28 with a Navy 
attack plane, the AD-6. “But why wait until 
now?” he asked. 

to Mr. Lucas, Captain Brumet 
put his plane into a dive on April 9, and the 
wings were torn off. On March 24, he added, 
Captain Shank was killed in an identical ac- 
cident. 

Mr. Lucas wrote that the T-28 was virtu- 
ally the last two-seat propeller-driven craft 
in the Air Force's inventory. “Yet out here,” 
he added, “we've loaded the antiquated train- 
er’s wings with 500-pound bombs and na- 
palm so that If one is flown long enough it’s 
inevitable that its wings will drop off. The 
men who fly them know that.” 

Mr. Lucas noted that the United States did 
not use more modern aircraft in Vietnam 
because of the terms of the 1954 Geneva 
agreement that ended the French Indochina 
war. 


[From the Evening Star, May 12, 1964] 
SUPERMAC THE II 


Superman as a term of endearment was 
American to begin with. We loaned it to 
the British in the form of Supermac, Now 
it’s time to call in the loan and get it back. 

We have our own Supermac and he behaves 
more like the original Superman than poor 
Harold MacMillan ever did on the glory road 
from Suez to Profumo. 

As any 10-year-old will be glad to instruct 
you, the main thing Su does is to rip 
off the glasses and fedora hat of his Clark 
Kent identity and soar off into the air, to 
come down halfway around the world where 
his services are needed as Superman, 

That's exactly the way our own Supermac 
performs. One minute he’s sitting quietly at 
his desk, the next he’s off and away. At 
Saigon the cry goes up: It's a bird. It’s a 
plane. It’s Supermac.” In he comes—to 
solve problems, right wrongs, run briefly for 
mayor of Saigon and get away. Before they 
know he’s left, he’s back at his Washington 
desk, glasses on nose, fedora on head: Clark 
Kent, Secretary of Defense. 

As it must to all heroic ages, technology 
will come eventually to this one. Sooner or 
later, Clark Kent's boss is going to let him in 
on & secret device he has called the telephone, 
and that will be the end of Supermac the I. 


Apollo Space Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, setting 
an arbitrary target date to put a man 
on the moon and then spending extra 
billions of tax dollars trying to meet it 
for prestige is foolish. So, also, is buy- 
ing hardware for the Apollo moonshot 
that requires a rendezvous in space be- 
fore we have proved in our Gemini pro- 
gram that we are capable of doing this 
in space. 

To help in explaining these views un- 
der unanimous consent I include at this 
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point in the Recor my separate views 

filed with the Independent Offices Sub- 

committee last week: 

SEPARATE Views OF CONGRESSMAN Lours C. 
WrMan—NASA APPROPRIATIONS 


In terms of priorities in spending—of de- 
ciding on what we shall spend of available 
dollars to spend—I am convinced that we 
are spending too much money on our civilian 
Space programs. As I view it, without harm 
to any legitimate interest and concern of 
the United States and with benefit to the 
economy by contributing to fiscal stability 
by achieving a more reasonable flow of Fed- 
eral funds, the present space appropriation 
can and should be reduced by at least a 
billion dollars. I am convinced that such 
a reduction would neither wreck the pro- 
gram nor interfere with the proper security 
interests of the United States. 

Two things are seriously wrong in our 
space spending: First, the 1970 target date 
for a man on the moon; and second, advance 
contracting for Apollo before we know that 
Gemini is going to work. 

TARGET: 1970 

One thing is certain amidst all the uncer- 
tainties of our effort. This is that 
the 1970 target date (to put a man on the 
moon) is foolish. It is like setting up a 
strawman but not knowing whether he is 
straw or steel. If he’s steel, we're not going 
to be able to knock him down, and we will 
lose more face. If he’s straw, nothing has 
been accomplished except the wasting of 
tremendous additional billions of taxpayers’ 
dollars by being in a hurry in a field where 
apparently nobody else is in a hurry, even 
the Communists, at least to get to the moon. 
Our target date in terms of American space 
policy should be simply that we will go to 
the moon if, as and when our space tech- 
nology and our pocketbook find it possible 
to do so, not by any set date. 

APOLLO LEADTIME 


A fact of great significance is that the en- 
tire Apollo program is contingent on the 
success of Gemini—on the establishment of 
a clearly defined rendezvous capability in 
space. Despite this fact, billions of dollars 
in the space program are being committed 
to long-lead-time advance contracting for 
Apollo launch and space capsules and 
modules (including the so-called lunar ex- 
cursion module) that we may never be able 
to use at all if Gemini doesn't work. If 
this is sought to be justified because of the 
so-called 1970 target date, it is inexcusable. 
It is waste, pure and simple, and the people 
of this country who are paying these tre- 
mendous sums ought to be informed of these 
facts. There is no need to risk these billion 
dollar losses, 

We should defer the long-lead-time con- 
tracting in Apollo until after Gemini is 
proven and the feasibility of the lunar orbit 
approach system is proven. If anyone has 
any doubt but that there are substantial 
non sequiturs in the assumptions concern- 
ing presently projected sequence of steps to 
a manned lunar landing, they should read 
Dr. Hugh ‘s “Footprints on the 
Moon” in the March 1964 issue of the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine. 

WHY MEN RATHER THAN INSTRUMENTS? 

As NASA justifications are presented to 
the committee, one is compelled to return 
again and again to the question of why a 
man on the moon. Why would not instru- 
ments do just as well and at vastly less cost? 

We hay neot been able even to make a soft 
landing of instruments on the Moon as yet. 
Projecting a manned landing with the costly 
emphasis of American concern for human 
safety in the process costs now and will re- 
quire in the future billions upon billions of 
extra, sorely needed tax dollars, largely for 
prestige. There isn’t much else in the near 
vacuum that prevails on the moon, with 
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heat and temperature ranges approaching 
500°. No air to breathe, no water to drink— 
a strange objective indeed. 

The Moon is no place for man to be. It 
is a hostile environment to human life. This 
we know now. It is not a matter of specula- 
tion. The moonshot glamour is no voyage 
of Christopher Columbus. We can see and 
even photograph the lunar surface. Isabella 
could only imagine what lay beyond the 
horizon at sea. 

To allow a human being to exist for a 
single second in the lunar atmosphere re- 
quires costly pressurized space suits, Even 
for the Gemini preliminary tests, these suits 
cost $60,000 each. One can only hazard a 
guess as to the cost of a space suit for a 
man on the moon to be able to survive even 
& matter of hours. To this must be added 
the millions upon millions in costs for all 
the tests and preparations to develop what 
is believed may be a workable suit for a few 
steps on the surface of the moon. I do not 
believe this cost is worth the loss to Ameri- 
cans of other demonstrable societal benefits 
that we are denied because of the fantastic 
drain of Federal funds in extra billions in 
& space program targeted at civilian scien- 
tific exploration of the Moon with the follow 
on of Mars and Venus. 


WHAT ARE OUR REAL OBJECTIVES IN SPACE? 


It is fair to ask once again, what are our 
real objectives in space? The only justifica- 
tion for such vast expenditures of money 
at a time when we are heading toward na- 
tional insolvency would be something in the 
nature of a National Security Council ad- 
visory that, should Communists get to the 
moon before we do they might use it as a 
means to force us to capitulate by way of 
some futuristic application of laser beam 
or other as yet unknown means of hemi- 
spheric destruction. There is no such testi- 
mony, nor does NASA under existing law even 
have a permissible military objective, such 
as integration of weapons systems in capsule 
mockups. So, aside from showing we can 
accomplish something we set out to do for 
so-called prestige, when all these billions 
have been spent the lunar program, 
even if successful, will have accomplished 
for those presently living very little, if any- 
thing, except to deny all of us a great deal 
of alleviation of misery in life on earth as 
well as saddling our children with an even 
greater mortgage on their future ability to 
continue life under the free enterprise 
system. 

MILITARY ROLE IN SPACE 


Maneuverable capsules in inner space, with 
military capabilities of observation and in- 
tercept, are an obvious necessity with re- 
sponsible indication that the Communist 
space program is oriented toward just such 
a capability. We will look foolish with our 
two- and three-stage boosters behind a sci- 
entific junket should Communists continue 
their march toward world supremacy by hav- 
Se devised some new method of space wur- 
‘are. 

With space funds limited as they are, it 8 
vital that we do not spend ourselves broke 
and overextended in civilian, scientific space 
programs. The emphasis should be upon 
military necessities in space—with the civil- 
jan space program complementary thereto- 

In my opinion, the justifications for spend- 
ing in space programs that have been sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee 
have failed to establish any pressing need 
or justification for the Apollo program in 
the manner in which it is being programed- 

CUMULATIVE COSTS 


The hard economic facts of space costs to 
date are that we have appropriated nearly 
$12 billion in our space efforts. The cur- 
rent requests amount to 65.445 billions more, 
and the overall program designed to yield 
a single landing on the moon, with consid- 
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erable fallout to gigantic booster capabilities 
and other interplanetary and lunar observa- 
tions, will cost in the admitted vicinity of at 
least $34 billion, Thus, with the appropria- 
tion in the current bill of $5.2 billion, we 
are but halfway in the single, most expen- 
sive civilan program ever undertaken by the 
United States and which is being continued 
under pressure of haste although our gov- 
ernmental debt is astronomical and our Gov- 
ernment is allowed to be operated at a loss 
of billions more each year. 

Single launches for the Saturn I test shot 
Cost @50 million each. The projections for 
the Saturn V monster launches are $100 
million each, with some 15 programed. Even 
U successful, unless related to a prime secu- 
rity concern of this Nation, what is proved 
except that we can doit? Man in space faces 
greater hazards to existence than he would 
5,000 feet under water. Except as may be 
necessary to preserve or protect our survival 
On earth, it is difficult to justify billions 
for such ventures. There is vastly greater 
Teason for oceanographic exploration than for 
Junkets to the moon. 

CONCLUSION 

It Is fair to ask, why the hurry? Why the 
Extra billions for a manned moon landing? 
Why the tremendous commitments to lunar 
excursion modules and orbital space vehicles 
before the capability to rendezvous has been 
proven? The whole cost of Gemini is less 
than the single year’s cost for this increment 
of Apollo. 

We should slow down in our spending on 
Space, reassess the situation and bring the 
Programs back to a more realistic, down-to- 
earth basis. The U.S. Treasury is not 
& bottomless pit, but some of the space 
advocates seem to think it is. We should cut 
back the present space appropriation by at 
least a billion dollars, or to an appropriation 
for fiscal 1965 of 84.2 billion.. This is not 
Boing to wreck anything except the best- laid 
Plans of a few space contractors. But it 
Will help a great deal in providing additional 

for some of the pressingly important 
things we must do now on earth. 


Prayers and a Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
attempt to amend our Constitution by 
Modifying the first amendment has 
Caused great confusion in the minds of 

Sincere religious people. As the 
legislation is debated, however, many 
People see that the basic principle of sep- 
aration of church and state is the para- 
Mount issue and they find that 25 of our 
States forbid religious practices in pub- 
lic schools, 

101 very clear statement is contained 
an editorial published on May 16 in 
the Whittier Daily News, published in 
ttier, Calif., a city in my congres- 
district. The editor, Mr. Mynatt 
Smith, is to be congratulated for his con- 
cise statement on this issue. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 

€ditorial in the Appendix: 
PRAYERS AND A MINORITY 

One of the contentions in favor of a Fed- 
eral amendment to the Constitution allow- 
ing prayers and Bible reading in public 
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schools is that a majority of the people 
should not be denied such a right by a mi- 
nority that is not religious. 

Aside from the fact, however, that a ma- 
jority of the people do not attend public 
schools, a majority of those who do, if 
counted by States, have mo such practices 
at present. Twenty-five States, in fact, for- 
bid religious practices in the schools— Call- 
fornia being one of them—and 10 others 
have no prayers or Bible readings as a règ- 
ular routine, This leaves nine States where 
such practices are s tradition and six where 
religious services are required by law. They 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, and Idaho. 

Thus an amendment requiring such serv- 
ices or practices would, in actuality, pro- 
vide such rights to students attending pub- 
lic schools in a minority, not a majority, 
of the States. 

California has suffered no blotting out of 
religion or the church with its law. The 
same possibly is true of other States where 
no religious practices are allowed or re- 
quired In the schools. 

The Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
have stood the test of time for a great num- 
ber of years. They should not be amended 
now to allow the believers in anything re- 
ligious to use the public schools to trans- 
mit their beliefs or practices. 

The largest religious group in this coun- 
try is that which professes a belief in Chris- 
tianity. The heart of Christianity is love, 
not force; voluntaryism, not t. 
It does not need the public schools to es- 
pouse its ways; the home and the church 
are the places where it should be taught 
and practiced. 

Wise indeed, prudent beyond their times, 
were the writers of our Constitution, a doc- 
ument whose own terms argue against what 
is proposed in the prayer and Bible reading 
amendments. 


A Bill To Strengthen the Social 
Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I introduced yesterday for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to strengthen 
the social security program. My bill 
would provide for long-range improve- 
ments in the scale of general benefits. It 
would remove a number of existing in- 
equities. In all, approximately 2 mil- 
lion social security recipients would bene- 
fit next year alone. It provides for fi- 
nancing the cost of the improvements. 

For many years, hospital care for the 
elderly has been the major consideration 
of Congress in the social security field. 
I have supported in the past, and will 
continue to support health care legisla- 
tion. But, in addition, I believe that we 
also should give attention to a number of 
existing inequities in the social security 
law and to its long-range adequacy. 

No legislation can meet every need, re- 
move every obstacle, pay every bill. But 
my bill is an effort to help resolve some 
of the more troubling inadequacies and 
inconsistencies. 

In substance, the bill: 
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First. Helps those who wish to con- 
tinue to work past retirement age of 65 
by permitting them to earn $1,800 a year 
without losing social security benefits, 
rather than $1,200, which is the present 
ceiling on outside earnings. Beyond this 
Improvement, the bill would reduce the 
present penalty on outside earnings be- 
tween $1,800 and $2,400 a year by allow- 
ing retention of $1 in benefits for every 
$2 earned between these amounts. The 
provision, as a whole, would materially 
assist about 900,000 social security bene- 
ficiaries in the first year of operation. 

For some, forced retirement at age 65 
creates more than financial Š 
important as that is. People are living 
longer and feeling better for it than at 
any time in the history of man. Forcing 
them out of the work force before their 
time often destroys their sense of useful- 
ness, stability, and personal worth. 

Second. Provides an increase in the 
earnings base on which taxes are levied 
and benefits paid from the first $4,800 
of income to $5,400; This would increase 
the maximum family benefit from $254 
to $274, and the maximum benefits for 
the individual worker from $127 to $137. 
In the first year alone, this provision 
would benefit 700,000 family members, 
and, eventually, all who receive social 
security will benefit. 

This change is required to keep up 
with increases in the cost of living and 
to maintain a closer relationship be- 
tween current salaries of workers prior 
to retirement and the amount of benefits 
on which they must live following retire- 
ment. 

Third. Pays benefits for children up 
to age 22 instead of 18 years, if the chil- 
dren are full-time students. When 
these benefits were established in 1940, 
it was presumed that, by age 18, a child 
would have completed his schooling and 
would be capable of supporting himself. 
This is no longer true. 2 

The number of professional, technical, 
and other jobs requiring higher educa- 
tional qualifications is growing at a 
much greater rate than the number of 
unskilled jobs. 

A study made by the US. Office of 
Education in 1956 and a 1960 study by 
the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan each showed that 
about 60 percent of the cost of college 
attendance came from family contribu- 
tions. Another Office of Education 
study, published in 1958, reported that 
lack of financial resources was a major 
cause of college dropouts. And families 
that have lost the earnings of the fam- 
ily breadwinner are more likely to lack 
financial resources than are other 
families. 


Not only may the child be prevented 
from going to college by loss of parental 
support and loss of his benefits; he may 
moe prevented from finishing high 

ool. 


This provision would benefit, in its 
first year, 350,000 individuals who would, 
otherwise, be ineligible. 

Fourth. Eliminates a serious restric- 
tion in the payment of disability in- 
surance benefits by assuring benefits to 
an insured worker, who has been totally 
disabled for a continuous period of be- 
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tween 150 to 180 days, for each addi- 
tional month in which the worker con- 
tinues to be totally disabled. Under 
present law, disability benefits are not 
paid unless the worker’s disability is ex- 
pected either to result in death or to 
continue to be total for an indefinite 
period. In the first year, this provision 
and the following one would bring bene- 
fits to a total of 585,000 disabled workers. 

Fifth. Reduces the waiting period for 
disability benefits from the present 6 
months to 3 months. Under this 
provision, disability benefits could be 
paid beginning with the fourth full 
month of disability, not the seventh, as 
under present law, and a worker’s first 
check would reach him within 120 to 150 
days after being disabled. 

Sixth. Provides benefits for disabled 
widows. Under existing law, a widow, 
whether healthy or disabled, cannot re- 
ceive social security benefits until she 
reaches age 62. Yet a widow who is 
disabled needs money to live on at least 
as much as the widow who can work. 
My bill requires that to be eligible for 
benefits, a widow be disabled either at 
the time of her husband’s death or 
within a 5-year period after his death. 
This would cover 60,000 widows next 
year. 

Seventh. Corrects certain technical 
aspects of the retirement test which, 
under present law, bar some beneficiaries 
from receiving benefits upon reaching 
age 72. 

On the cost side, the bill would require 
expenditures from the Social Security 
Trust Fund amounting to 0.39 percent 
of payroll. Of this, 0.24 percent would 
be financed by the provision, which I 
have already described, increasing that 
portion of an individual’s annual earn- 
ings which are taxed and credited for 
social security benefits from $4,800, as at 
present, to $5,400. 

The remainder of the benefits would 
be financed by substituting decimals ‘for 
fractions in determining future tax rates. 
This change would not only have the 
effect of increasing slightly the income 
to the trust fund, but would be con- 
sistent with the change already made 
in the social security rates for self-em- 
ployed people under the amendments of 
1961. Further, it would simplify com- 
putation of taxes. 

My bill also permits transfer of social 
security income from the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Fund to the Dis- 
ability Fund, thus assuring stability for 
both funds in the light of the cost of my 
amendments. 


Horace D. Godfrey, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Tuesday, May 19, a fellow Tarheel, 
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a native of North Carolina, and a good 
friend of mine, Mr. Horace D. Godfrey, 
Administrator of the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation Service, was 
awarded the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s distinguished service award. 

Mr. Godfrey has had a long and highly 
successful career as an Administrator in 
the State government of North Carolina 
and now in the Federal Government. 
Included in his many recent accomplish- 
ments is the fact that since November 
1962, Horace Godfrey has saved 545 
man- years of Federal employment 
through more efficient organization and 
improved employee productivity. This 
represented savings in excess of $3,- 
300,000 annually. I understand further 
additional savings are anticipated of 
more than $4 million in the current fis- 
cal year. 

This kind of record is all the more 
impressive to me as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization, 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Our subcommittee is con- 
tinually urging the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government to 
improve their operations, to hold down 
expanding personnel costs, and to im- 
prove services for the citizens. Here is 
a concrete example of what our subcom- 
mittee is striving for departments and 
agencies to do. I will not attempt at 
this time to list the many fine accom- 
plishments of Mr. Horace Godfrey. 
However, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
at this point a record of his perform- 
ance: 

DESCRIPTION OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF HORACE 
D. GODFREY, ADMINISTRATOR, ASCS, FOR 
WHICH He RECEIVED THE U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OFP AGRICULTURE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
Awarp, May 19, 1964 
; BACKGROUND 
Mr. Godfrey was appointed Administrator 

of the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 

servation Service (then known as the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service) and Executive 

Vice President of the CCC in January 1961. 

For the preceding 12 years, he had served as 

State administrative officer for the ASC State 

Office for North Carolina. In this capacity 

he supervised the operations of the State 

office and 99 county ASC offices which re- 
ported to it. Prior to becoming State admin- 
istrative officer, he had served continuously 

in farm administration since 1934 

(except for wartime service in the Air Force). 
North Carolina farm program operations 

rank near the top in volume among all the 

States and practically all crops involved in 

price support and related operations are pro- 

duced in the State: Thus, the problems of 
administration of farm programs were rela- 
tively difficult in that State. Mr. Godfrey 
was recognized as the outstanding adminis- 
trative officer among those for the 48 States, 
and in 1957 he was presented by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with an award for su- 
perlor service for leadership in bringing 
about an outstanding degree of accuracy and 
éfficiency in the operation of North Carolina 

ASC State and county offices, and for achiev- 

ing the fullest cooperation of all agricultural 

agencies in the State. He received subse- 
quent recognition for sustained superior 
work. 

Mr. Godfrey's deep understanding of the 
needs and purposes of the farm programs 
which he administered and his keen percep- 
tion of the necessity for and means of accom- 
plishing program operations in the most 
effective and economical manner possible 
were the characteristics underlying his out- 
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standingly successful administration of farm 
programs in that State. These same char- 
acteristics underlie the distinctive perform- 
ance of the tremendously broader and heavier 
responsibilities involved in administering all 
of the programs of the agency on a nation- 
wide basis (through 50 States offices, nearly 
3,000 county offices, and 7 large commodity 
offices) which he assumed in January 1961. 

This particular time was a critical one 
for agriculture. Price supports for major 
commodities had been successively lowered, 
farm prices had declined and farm income 
had dropped to low levels at the same time 
farm operation costs steadily increased, 
Government stocks of such important agri- 
cultural commodities as feed grains and 
wheat had climbed to record levels, and the 
costs of these and other major price-support 
operations (including cotton and dairy) had 
skyrocketed. Soil bank programs initlated 
in the 1950's had failed to stop increases in 
surpluses had cost tremendous sums of 
money and had seriously affected local com- 
munities where large proportions of the 
farms had been retired from production. 
Conservation efforts had become confused 
and were not encouraged by developments. 
The organizational structure of the agency 
administering these programs (CSS) was 
not adequate for the Job. 

All in all, it was a time which called for 
aggressive action, tuned to the needs of 
farmers, and performed in such a way as to 
provide maximum assurance of success. Im- 
mediate formulation of the objectives of the 
new administration, plans for achieving 
them and immediate operation of the mech- 
anisms by which programs are carried out 
were problems faced by the Department in 
January 1961. This was the situation into 
which Mr. Godfrey walked when he was se- 
lected to assume the responsibility for ad- 
ministering CSS (later ASCS) and CCC pro- 
grams. In addition to these overriding 
problems, he was faced with the necessity 
to become acquainted not only with a new 
Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assistant 
Secretary and their methods of operation, 
but he had to also learn the capabilities and 
characteristics of his Associate and Deputy 
Administrators. Mr. Godfrey quickly ap- 
praised and evaluated his staff, his superiors 
and the organization with which he had to 
work, and has in the 3 years since January 
1961 performed his major responsibilities 
with distinction. 


SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Mr. Godfrey has rendered distinctive serv- 
ice to the agricultural industry and rural 
living throughout the United States through 
his never-wavering insistence on program 
operations designed to increase farm income 
and to encourage the conservation of land 
and water resources on individual farms. He 
has demonstrated extraordinary skillful pub- 
lic administration by his success in accom- 
plishing the increased workload required to 
attain program objectives with a smaller ex- 
penditure of manpower and at less cost. 

Farm income 


As a key advisory to the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary, as a member of the CCC 
Board of Directors and as the official mak- 
ing many final decisions concerning methods 
of carrying out established program policies. 
Mr. Godfrey has had a major influence in 
shaping program objectives and operations so 
as to increase farm income to the maximum 
extent possible. He has been influential in 
achieving increases in farm support prices 
within budgetary and other over-all policy 
limitations, and changes in operations to 
provide more income to farmers from their 
crops. Examples of the latter include elim- 
ination or reduction in fees and other deduc- 
tions made from farmers’ price-support bene- 
fits, more adequate recognition of grades 
and qualities in setting support prices, and 
more effective use of reseal loans to provide 
timely storage income to farmers and to give 
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them the benefit of higher prices that might 
occur during the reseal period. His long 
familiarity with detailed program operations 
and his intimate knowledge of how they work 
&t the farm level have enabled him to make 
recommendations and decisions concerning 
incentive payment rates and the applica- 
tion thereof under the new feed grain and 
wheat stabilization programs which have fur- 
thered the objectives of the programs and 
increased farm income. He has made a 
Major contribution toward better public un- 
derstanding of the necessity for adequate 
farm income in consultations with indi- 
vidual Members of Congress, appearances be- 
fore -congressional committees, public 
Speeches all over the country, and in meet- 
1 with State and county ASC committee- 
en. 
Conservation 


Mr. Godfrey has long had a deep-seated 
interest in conservation. His conviction 
that more conservation should be practiced 
by more farmers every year has resulted in 
& Tevitalization of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. Under his guidance and di- 
rection, the number of participants in this 
Program, under which the Government 
shares with producers the cost of needed 
Conservation, was increased by 11 percent in 
1 year. This was done through encourag- 
ing community committeemen to visit their 
neighbors, on their own time, and convince 
them of the need for practicing more con- 
Servation on their farms. It was done with- 
Out increasing the cost of the program, either 
for expenses or for cost-share assistance, 
Mr. Godfrey has recently initiated a full-scale 
Teview of the objectives and operating pol- 
icies relating to the ACP program with the 
View toward reorienting them to provide 
Greater assistance in meeting current needs 
and to more effectively meet the problems 
Which are being attacked by the rural areas 
development program. 

Similarly he has been a strong advocate of 
& sound cropland conversion program, under 
Which land used for producing unneeded 
Crops could be diverted to other uses. His 
influence was of major importance in the 
&pproval by Congress of a pilot program for 
1963 and consideration being given by Con- 
the program for 


Mr. Godfrey was one of the first to see 
how conservation programs could be effec- 
tively used as a part of the attack on rural 
Poverty in certain areas of the country, such 
as the Appalachian region. He has proposed 
that assistance be given by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to small landholders to enable them 
to plant to grassland which would then 
Support grazing and thus provide some in- 
Come where none is obtained now, and at 
the same time conserve the soil. 

Administration 


Mr. Godfrey has the rare combination of 
deep concern for the welfare of farmers 
and ability to visualize effective programs to 
Meet the needs, along with an exceptional 
ability to direct the actual administration 
Of complex and difficult operations. He has 
& tremendous capacity to understand the 
Most complicated details of administration. 
He has proven himself able to lead his peo- 
Ple and to motivate them to greater and 
Freater effort. He has a lively interest in 
and full understanding of administrative 

t techniques. He loathes the 
Status quo, frequently expressing his opin- 
jon that there must certainly be a better 
Way to get the job done, and has often 
Pointed out specifically how an operation 
can be changed to increase effectiveness or 
Teduce manpower and money costs. He is 
neps at challenging the necessity for work 


Other purposes. His concepts of the orga- 
nization required to perform the wide vari- 
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ety of program operations which have been 
his responsibility have been fresh and suc- 
cessful. He has recognized the abilities of 
his subordinates and delegates reponsibility 
to them in large measure. He has through 
example, challenge, untiring effort, and per- 
sistence in making it clear that he expects 
his agency to steadily improve, accomplished 
a record of outstandingly successfuly admin- 
istration in the past 3 years. He has done 
his best, at considerable personal sacrifice, 
to attend every important meeting of county 
committeemen in each State to carry direct- 
ly to them his ability to increase their un- 
derstanding of program objectives and his 
desire for continuous effort to improve ad- 
ministration. 

ASCS operations are large and complex 
and the controversy concerning farm pro- 
gram policy places these operations in the 
spotlight at all times. They include price- 
support, production adjustment, conserva- 
tion assistance, surplus inventory manage- 
ment and dispositions, sugar and wool pay- 
ments and many related activities. These 
operations involved paying out about $7 bil- 
lion in Government funds and receiving back 
about $3 billion in the fiscal year 1963. They 
involved transactions in practically every 
county in the United States growing out of 
individual dealings with the great majority 
of all farmers, warehousemen, banks, co- 
operatives, overland and water carriers and 
others. Decisions made in the administra- 
tion of these activities directly affect mar- 
kets, general business operations, interna- 
tional relationships and individual con- 
sumers and taxpayers, in addition to direct- 
ly affecting the welfare of farmers. It took 
34,000 man-years of employee time in the 
fiscal 1963 to perform all of the work in- 
volved. Obviously, this is a massive re- 
sponsibility placed on the Administrator of 
A808 


Immediately after being made Administra- 
tor in 1961, Mr. Godfrey worked closely with 
the Secretary’s office and advisory commit- 
tees in formulating an emergency feed grain 
program. The urgent need for this pro- 
gram—to increase farm income, reduce 
stocks, and reduce Government costs—was 
recognized by the Congress and legislation 
was approved by the President on March 22, 
1961, just 2 months after the new adminis- 
tration took office. On the day following the 
President’s signature, the first regional fleld 
meeting was held by Mr. Godfrey in Omaha, 
Nebr., to explain the new program to ASC 
State committeemen and their staffs. Other 
meetings followed immediately afterward. 
The time was extremely short for obtain- 
ing an understanding of the program, get- 
ting the necessary forms and documents to 
the counties, and getting farmers to sign 
up to divert acreage from feed grain produc- 
tion. Through Mr. Godfrey’s leadership, and 
with the personal assistance 
Freeman in the regional meetings, program 
goals were met and the administration of the 
program was handled smoothly and effec- 
tively. 

This legislation was followed in August 
1961 by a new wheat stabilization program 
for the 1962 crop of wheat plantings which 
began in the fall of 1961. Again there was 
a tight time schedule to meet, but it was 
successfully accomplished. 

These are two major examples of a num- 
ber of “crash” progams which have been 
inaugurated in the past 3 years for which 
ASCS has had responsibility. Mr. Godfrey's 
keen appreciation of what was needed for 
successful operation plus the confidence in 
his leadership which he generated in the 
ASC State committees (most of them newly 
appointed) were major factors in their 
success. 

Mr. Godfrey perceived soon after January 
1961 that the organizational structure of 
ASCS was not adapted to the most effective 
operation of farm programs. While circum- 


of Secretary’ 
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stances prevented him from going as far as 
he would have liked at the time, he did rec- 
ommend substantial changes in the struc- 
ture, including changing the name of the 
Agency to the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, and these were ap- 
proved by the Secretary in June 1961. These 
changes more specifically and appropriately 
placed responsibilities on the deputy admin- 
istrators, and provided for absorption of the 
former ACP Service and the administration 
of milk marketing orders into the organi- 
zation. It streamlined the organization and 
reporting structure and represented a good 
start toward improvement in operations. 

In the summer of 1961, Mr. Godfrey pro- 
posed to the Secretary the establishment of 
Data Processing Center in Kansas City, Mo., 
to be used to handle ASCS program work. 
He recognized that the great expenditure of 
manpower involved in handling the masses 
of paperwork generated by ASCS program 
could be considerably reduced by use of mod- 
ern data processing equipment. This pro- 
posal was approved and the Center was im- 
mediately established. It has been out- 
standingly successful and ts in the process 
of taking over responsibility for accounting 
and related work for all CCC-owned grain 
inventories in the United States, in addition 
to handling all CCC price-support loans on 
grains. 

In November 1962, the Administrator ob- 
tained the approval of the Secretary to fully 
carry out his concept of the organization 
of ASCS necessary to more effectively per- 
form the program responsibilities of the 
agency with less expenditure of money and 
manpower. The new organization, approved 
November 13, 1962, realined responsibilities, 
functions, and reporting channels, reduced 
the number of Deputy Administrators from 
5 to 3, reduced the number of organizational 
units reporting to the Deputy Administrators 
from 25 to 13, and closed three large com- 
modity offices in the field. Lines of authority 
and responsibility were straightened and 
established on a functional basis. The 
policy advisory functions, previously per- 
formed by Division Directors also responsi- 
ble for administrative details, were removed 
to a small group of policy staffs (two top 
men for each of six major commodity groups 
and one conservation group). These policy 
staffs report directly to the Administrator 
and in effect are his eyes and ears in their 
respective fields. This is a fresh approach 
which has proven successful and will doubt- 
less be used elsewhere. Despite the fact that 
this massive reorganization involved closing 
three large field offices employing nearly 1,000 
people, moving another field office employing 


people in Washington, Mr. Godfrey's skillful 
and expeditious handling of the changes 
enabled the agency to Complete the whole 
reorganization within a 4-month period, with 
little or no loss in overall effectiveness dur- 
ing that period. The net result of this re- 
organization and other increases in efficiency 
Was a reduction of 545 man- years of Federal 
employment in the fiscal year 1963 from the 
1962 level (saving $3,320,000) and it is ex- 
pected that the man-years of employment 
will be further reduced by 493 in the current 
fiscal year, saving an additional $4,117,000. 
Some further reduction in employment will 
occur In 1965 as direct result of these moves. 

Mr. Godfrey has placed great emphasis on 
the need for improvement in county office 
administration also. These small offices, 
nearly 3,000 in number, are the points at 
which program operations are effected in 
dealing with individual farmers. They use 
about 70 percent of the total operating ex- 
penses of ASCS (over $220 million). Mr. 


every way possible the ability of the county 
offices to serve farmers more effectively, He 
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has insisted that the same principles be ap- 
plied to the administration of all county 
Offices in the United States, and the results 
have been more effective program operations 
and savings in manpower and money. 
Among the specifics that he prescribed and 
insisted upon were effective use of the farm- 
er committee system, elimination of sub- 
standard office space, use of modern office 
equipment, higher qualification and per- 
formance standards, fairly determined pay 
scales, intensified training related directly to 
the work to be performed, improved pro- 
cedures and handbooks, more adequate su- 
pervision and direction, better information 
to local people concerning program provi- 
sions and operations, simplification of sys- 
tems used in performing program work, use 
of work measurement as the major device to 
control use of manpower and money, insist- 
ence on well-conducted meetings including 
the use of visual aids, and others. Some of 
these improvements cost money initially, but 
result in substantial savings later. The net 
result has been performance of a greater 
volume of work (measured) per man-year of 
employment in the county offices. The num- 
ber of man-years worked in the fiscal year 
1963 was nearly 6 percent less than in the 
preceding year, or nearly twice the reduction 
that would have been expected from changes 
in workload. This trend will continue in 
1964 and subsequent fiscal years as a result 
of the base for improvement in efficiency 
which has been established by Mr. Godfrey’s 
insistence on revitalization of the committee 
system and on better performance. It would 
not have been accomplished without his per- 
sonal leadership. 

Mr. Godfrey has also watched closely for 
opportunities to make savings in costs other 
than personnel costs and other operating ex- 

He has made admiinstrative deci- 
sions concerning payment of warehouse 
charges, cancellation of insurance, and sim- 
ilar items which have resulted in savings of 
millions of dollars. 

As a result of Mr. Godfrey’s skill and lead- 
ership in administration, ASCS as an agency. 
has been able to take on a substantially in- 
creased workload and perform it effectively 
with less manpower. It was one of the very 
few agencies of Government which actually 
reduced employment last year and the re- 
duction accomplished was greater than that 
for any other agency in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Godfrey is not yet satisfied with the 
improvements that have been accomplished, 
and has recently initiated the use of addi- 
tional techniques to ferret out further pos- 
sible sources of additional economy and 
greater efficiency. These include a detailed 
review of the work and staffing pattern of 
each Washington division and office of the 
agency, in which the head of the division is 
required to justify to the Deputy Adminis- 
trators the necessity for each individual po- 
sition in his unit. This involves an analysis 
of the work performed by each individual in 
terms of its volume, the necessity that it 
be done, and whether it can be assigned to 
someone else, deferred or discontinued. Also, 
management surveys of the operations of 
each of the large feld offices are being under- 
taken by teams of skilled management per- 
sonnel, in the course of which the necessity 
for and the form of the workload input to 
the office, the methods in which it is han- 
died and the use of manpower are challenged 
in detail, One such survey has been com- 
pleted and considerable improvement in op- 
erations is expected. Similarly, surveys of 
all State offices are being undertaken (six 
have been completed) and sample counties 
will be surveyed. In addition, Mr. Godfrey 
has directed that specific operational analy- 
sis of individual programs be made, without 
regard specifically to the organizational units 
performing the work, to determine whether 
program objectives can be met and operating 
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policy carried out in a more effective manner. 
Such a survey has been made of the ACP 
program, and while the report has not been 
completed, it is apparent that improvements 
can and will be made. They are anticipated 
in the 1965 budget estimates along with other 
further increases in efficiency. 


U.S. Imports of Agriculture Products and 
the Financial Loss Caused the Amer- 
ican Farmer in Competing With These 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
made to me by the Sandersville-Wash- 
ington County Chamber of Commerce 
stressing the need to cut importation of 
competing commodities which depress 
the market price of domestic products. 
I am acutely aware of the financial loss 
suffered by our American farmer in com- 
peting with imports of beef and other 
commodities and I strongly urge that 
we carefully weigh the facts cited in 
the chamber’s report as forwarded by 
Thomas A. Hutcheson, president: 

U.S. Imports oF AGRICULTURE PRODUCTS AND 

THE FINANCIAL Loss CAUSED THE AMERICAN 

FARMER IN COMPETING WITH THESE IMPORTS 


Item 1: The American consumer enjoys the 
highest income in history. 

Item 2: The farmer's share of the con- 
sumer dollar is now 19 cents which is proof 
that he is subsidizing the consumer. 

Item 3: This means 7 percent of the popu- 
lation that are farmers must subsidize the 
remainder of the population by producing 
cheap food for the Nation in competition 
with the production labor of foreign nations 
who get no pay or only a few pennies a day. 

Item 4: The farmer's return per dollar in- 
vested is the lowest of any group. 

Item 5: This cheap imported beef, pork, 
poultry and egg prices will effect prices of 
grain, concentrates, and labor which are of 
farm origin to the extent that we will be 
increasing our poverty problem instead of 
solving it. 

Item 6: The American farmer is the largest 
consumer of products of industry of any 
group its size in the Nation (7 percent of 
our population) 

Item 7: The American farmer pays the 
highest prices for items of production in 
history due to Government-protected wages 
to industrial workers, this wage cost passed 
on to the farmer. : 

Item 8: Washington County’s income is 
determined by its farm production costs and 
profits. Over 60 percent of the county in- 
come is due to its farm production. 

Item 9: Washington County people are 
being forced off the farms due to cheap prices 
of farm commodiites making profits im- 

ble. 

Item 10: Washington County farmers owe 
more on mortgages and accounts payable 
than ever in according to the num- 
ber of people farming and farms in operation. 

Item 11: The risk of farm production are 
the highest of any group in our economy. 

Item 12: Without our farmers in times of 
national emergencies our Nation could not 
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survive, They are more important than a 
lot of our defense efforts. We must protect 
our farm production abilities. 

Item 13: When 10 to 15 percent increase 
in available supplies of any product are 
thrown on the market the result is a very 
unstable condition of prices. If 15 percent 
more cars, radios, TV, or other items are sup- 
plied on the American market the results 
would be the same pricewise as beef. 

Item 14: The taxes that maintain this 
Nation, property, and income, must be paid 
in part by the American farmers. 

Item 15: Foreign producers are being sub- 
sidized by the American Government, this 
money arrived at by taxing the American 
producer. 

In considering all the foregoing facts this 
Agriculture Committee of the Sandersville- 
Washington County Chamber of Commerce 
would like to go on record as being opposed 
to importation of any farm commodity or 
food item produced from such commodity 
when the domestic prices of such commodity 
are lower than the average prices which 
would give the producer his cost of produc- 
tion, interest on his investment, and an 
income comparable with any industrial 
worker of like training and ability. Our 
American farmer should be able to maintain 
a standard of living and care for his family 
in such a manner as any employees of any 
governmental agency or corporation of equal 
status. We therefore request your earnest 
effort in our behalf in order that importation 
of competing commodities which depress the 
market price of domestic products be cut to 
a bare minimum or eliminated entirely. 

EUBERGENE NICHOLSON, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, San- 
dersville-Washington County Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Carpetbag Senators Are Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I here include an editorial from 
the Jefferson Herald, Jefferson, Iowa, 
which deserves nationwide reading, that 
deep thinking Americans seriously 
ponder. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure our Founding 
Fathers did not for a moment anticipate 
that a citizen of any State would ever 
even think of being a candidate for an 
elective office in any State other than his 
own. I hope the voters in the thus af- 
fected State of our Union will by their 
votes next November start putting a stop 
to such anti-American political practice. 

The Jefferson Herald editorial follows: 

CarPeTsaG SENATORS ARE COMING 

It has always seemed strange to Americans 
that British Members of the House of Com- 
mons do not have to be residents of the dis- 
tricts from which they are elected—but 
America now appears to be headed in that 
direction. 

Pierre Salinger, former Press Secretary and 
close friend to the late President Kennedy, 
decided he'd like to be a U.S. Senator so he 
looked the field over and decided it should 
be California. He packed his bag, left the 
East where he had been living for many years 
and campaigning in the Golden State. 
He's the favorite to win. 
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This week Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, brother of the late President and a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, is making political 
soundings in New York State. He too, would 
Uke to be a U.S. Senator—and it would be a 
little thick to have two Kennedy brothers 
holding both Senate seats from Massachu- 
setts. 

The fact that the Attorney General has 
never claimed New York as his residence 
need apparently not deter him. The Su- 
preme Court in California ruled in the case 
of Salinger that the only residence require- 
ment imposed by the U.S. Constitution was 
that he be a resident “at the time elected.” 
Presumably the same interpretation would 
be made by the State of New York and the 
US. Supreme Court. 

“Residence” under the law is a rather 
nebulous matter and actually depends on a 
state of mind. If you decide you want to 
change your residence, about all you have to 
do is decide where it is to be, get a place to 
Sleep—and you're “in.” 

There is no logical reason why Mr. Sal- 
inger should not represent California nor why 
Mr. Kennedy should not represent New York. 
The voters have the final decision, just as 
they have always had. 

However, let there be no misunderstand- 
ing. The character of the Senate is facing a 
wholesale change if the Salinger-Kennedy 
Pattern is followed. 

Since the Nation was born, the U.S. Senate 
has been truly representative of all sections 
of the country—and in those diversities has 
come its greatness and some of the great- 
ness of the Nation. There has been the drawl 
of Southerners, the twang of New Eng- 
land, the earthiness of the Midwest, and the 
vigor of the West. The Senate has come 
to know of the Swedes in Minnesota, the 
Germans of Nebraska, and the French of Wis- 
consin. It knows the mountaineer from 
Kentucky, the rancher from Montana, the 
Miner from West Virginia, and the planter 
from South Carolina. 

What is apparently coming is a Senate 
composed of Washington administrators and 
lawyers who are successful in getting entire 
States to become their “clients.” Those 
with the greatest influence in the right places 
will get the big States with the important 
electoral votes; the lesser fry will serve the 
Smaller States. Periodically, as new per- 
sonalities emerge from the Washington bu- 
Teaucracy, States will change their Senators 
like big corporations take on new advertising 
agencies. Whoever can “deliver” the most 
S: the way of Federal handouts will get the 

ob. 

Perhaps a State cannot be blamed for 
Wanting to “feather its nest“ in this way but 
something great will have been lost from 
the Senate when the States no longer “grow 
their own.” 


Prayer Is an American Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, from a 
Moral point of view, as well as from a 
democratic point of view, the denial by 
the Supreme Court of the right to pray 
on a voluntary basis in the publie schools 
is a shocking development in this great 
country that was in its inception, and 
always has been, irrevocably dedicated to 
belief in God and the principles of or- 
dered personal liberty. 
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If this judicial decree is carried to its 
logical conclusion, it would ultimately 
bar prayer from every phase and seg- 
ment of American public life. It would 
remove every reference to God from our 
courts, from the executive and legisla- 
tive departments of the Government at 
every level. In fact, if followed to its 
logical. conclusion, it would officially 
make us a prayerless nation and a pray- 
erless people, a nation prohibited by our 
own highest court from mentioning the 
name of Godin public. What a travesty. 

This would mean that the word God 
would in time be eliminated from oaths 
that are taken in the courts or else- 
where, would strike In God We Trust” 
from our coins and wherever else it may 
appear, it would bar prayers at public 
ceremonies and meetings, it would strike 
down the words “In God We Trust” 
above the Speaker's rostrum in this great 
legislative Chamber. It would forbid 
prayers here, if this be dared. 

It is not sufficient to say these things 
shall not come to pass. It only needs 
to be said that the first step toward 
these things has taken place by Supreme 
Court decision, against the wishes and 
convictions of an overwhelming number 
of the American people. 

Thus, at one stroke, we have accom- 
plished two things that will certainly 
come back to plague us. We have driven 
the mention of God from our public 
schools, from the ears of our youth who 
will be the leaders of our Nation in the 
future, thus educating these leaders, 
upon whom this Nation will have to 
rely for its existence and retention of 
our freedoms, without mention of God 
in the places where they are being 
trained for this vital leadership in all 
the affairs of Government and of our 
national life. 


At the same time, we strike down the 
principle of majority rule by going coun- 
ter to the will of the majority. It is 
not sufficient to say that this is an in- 
stance of where minority rights must 
be protected, There is no challenge pre- 
sented to the protection of minority 
rights, in fact, the leaders of every 
branch of the Government, under the 
law and under American policy, are un- 
changeably committed to the protection 
of minority rights, which are safe- 
guarded here as in no other nation on 
earth. Hence, the prayer ban decision 
makes it possible for the views, held by 
only a very small minority of the Ameri- 
can people, to prevail in critical, impor- 
tant and crucial areas of American life 
against the wishes of an overwhelming 
number of our people. 

A onetime, celebrated American 
humorist once put on the lips of Mr. 
Dooley the expression, “that the Supreme 
Court listens to the election returns.” 
It has not done so in the prayer deci- 
sion. But the Supreme Court has a 
greater obligation than that. It must 
listen to, carefully study, and obey the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the moral and spiritual codes, usages 
and mores of the American people, which 
have been followed here since the start 
of this great, free Government. The 
Court must interpret the Constitution 
as it is written, not remake it after its 
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own heart. It is a court of interpreta- 
tion, not a legislature. It construes the 
law, not creates or changes it. 

There has been no real effort made by 
the Court to check the flagrant, indecent, 
flammatory, derisive attacks that are 
directly made upon the Almighty in the 
spoken and written words of atheists, ag- 
nostics, and other disbelievers and Com- 
munists, although there have been in- 
stances when these scurrilous attacks 
have been so bitter and so vicious that 
they could well have sparked serious 
public disorders in our midst. : 

Why do we not listen to the counsel of 
some of the great men of American his- 
tory to interpret the Constitution the 
way it was written, and not by what 
judges may want to write into it, men 
who understood the place that religion, 
morality, ethical standards, and spiritual 
forces have, and were intended to have, 
in American life, in our government and 
in our affairs. 


I would suggest that some of those who 
are now inveighing so strongly against 
prayer in the public schools on the theory 
that such prayers violate minority rights 
and constitute the establishment of a re- 
ligion, a statement which, taken in prop- 
er context, is so fantastic as hardly to 
require rebuttal, might turn their atten- 
tion, if ever so briefly, to the prophetic 
words of the great Abraham Lincoln, who 
once said: 

We have been the recipients of the choic- 
est bounties of heaven. We have been pre- 
served in peace and prosperity. We have 
grown in wealth and power as no other na- 
tion ever has grown. But we have forgotten 
God. We have forgotten the gracious Hand 
which preserved us in peace and prosperity. 
And we have vainly imagined in the deceit- 
fulness of our hearts that these things were 
produced by some wisdom and virtue of our 
own. Intoxicated with success, we have be- 
come too self-sufficient to feel the necessity 


of redeeming grace, too proud to pray to the 
God that made us. 


If we look around this country and 
this world today and observe what is 
transpiring, it would be very easy for rea- 
sonable men to conclude that what the 
Nation and the world needs most today 
is more prayer, not less, more faith in 
Divine intercessions, not less, and more 
regard for the Constitution and its plain, 
simple terms, not less. 

If we were to follow such a course, a 
course clearly desired and strongly 
sought by an overwhelming number of 
the American people, it would be a better 
reflection of American democratic in- 
stitutions and a more promising, augury 
for the early reclamation and effective 
buttressing of the moral truths, spiritual 
standards, and practices of our way of 
life which have contributed more than 
all else to the origin, the growth, the 
prosperity, the greatness, and the free- 
dom of this glorious Nation. 

Shall Americans remain supine and 
unmoved by the sinister attacks upon our 
sanctuaries of liberty? 

Or shall we rally as God-fearing peo- 
ple should to preserve them? 

The prayer decision must go. If it re- 
mains this Nation will lose its most valu- 
able asset—the spiritual faith and loyalty 
to free principles of our people. We will 
lose the very soul of America, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished journalist in my district, Mr. 
Robert J. Arthur, has written two ar- 
ticles on the problem of “Poverty in an 
Affluent Nation.“ I believe that these ar- 
ticles merit the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the House for their informative 
insight into a problem which has 
plagued humanity since time immemo- 
rial: 


[From the Scranton (Pu.) Scrantonian, 
Feb. 23, 1964] 
POVERTY IN AN AFFLUENT Nation—Part I 
(By Robert J. Arthur) 

President Johnson's declaration e 
poverty promises to make the general public 
newly e of the plight of millions of 
Americans who have no share in the benefits 
of the country’s so-called affluent society. 

Two writers who are said to have influ- 
enced the administration's decision to make 
a broad-scale attack on poverty—Jobn Ken- 
neth Galbraith and Michael Harrington— 
have referred to the Nation's poor as for- 
gotten or invisible. Galbraith asserted that 
the poor were neglected because they were 
an inarticulate minority and because most 
people assumed that poverty was rapidly 
disappearing in America. Harrington ob- 
served that the majority of Americans had 
so little acquaintance with the life of the 
poor that they tended to ignore them except 
as a faceless statistic. 

Interest in the continuing existence of 
poverty in an economy of abundance has 
nevertheless been growing. It began to in- 
crease during the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations. Since Johnson became 
President, the concern has been raised to the 
level of a crusade. It now appears that the 
drive against poverty will provide major is- 
sues for next autumn's presidential cam- 
paign. Nothing comparable has occurred 
since the early campaigns of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt three decades ago. 

The problem of poverty today is different 
from what it was in the 1930's. At that 
time, destitution was widespread and it af- 
fected millions who had known comfort and 
seemingly assured security only a few years 
earlier. There was popular support, there- 
fore, for radical measures to restore the 
economy and for enactment of basic social 
welfare legislation. Now, in contrast, social 
welfare programs have been functioning for 
a generation, and the economy is thriving. 
The poverty that persists thus appears to 
be of a kind that is immune to the influ- 
ence of general economic growth and to that 
of welfare programs designed specifically to 
relieve want and destitution. 

New knowledge gained from recent studies 
of the poverty-stricken, and fresh insights 
gained from pilot programs that take new 
approaches to the problem, all point up one 
significant fact: That present poverty in the 
United States amounts to more than the 
misfortune of particular individuals or fami- 
lies who can be helped by direct assistance. 
It is, rather, a symptom of complex and inter- 
related problems which there is little hope 
of solving unless they arc attacked at their 
source, 

There are many reasons why attention is 
turning again to the problem of poverty de- 
spite the fact that the condition directly 
affects only an inarticulate minority. For 
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one thing, technological advances, which 
help spur growth of national wealth, are 
drastically diminishing the supply of un- 
skilled jobs that used to be held by the poor, 
In addition, the technological changes are 
reducing men formerly ranked as skilled 
workers to a state of more or less permanent 
unemployment. 

Another reason for increased attention to 
poverty is that social ills arising from con- 
centration of poor people in big cities are 
becoming more worrisome—and a more costly 
burden—to the remainder of the population. 
The protest movement of Negroes, who make 
up a relatively large segment of the Nation's 
poor, has given new urgency to efforts to 
clean up conditions generating social unrest. 
It has been pointed out, moreover, that court 
decisions on reapportionment of State legis- 
latures and congressional districts promise 
a more powerful political voice to urban 
yoters concerned with the “pathology of pov- 
erty" as manifest in delinquency, crime, drug 
addiction, and dependence on public assist- 
ance. 

President Johnson devoted a major portion 
of his first State of the Union address, Jan- 
uary 8, to a proposal that the evil of poverty 
in the United States be attacked from every 
possible direction. He told Congress: This 
administration today, here and now, declares 
unconditional war on poverty in America and 
I urge this Congress and all Americans to 
join with me in that effort.“ The main ob- 
jective, he said, would be “not only to relleve 
the symptoms of poverty, but to cure it, and 
above all, to prevent it.“ 

The President took up this theme again 
in his Economic Report to Congress on Jan- 
uary 20. He observed then that although 
Americans generally enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living in history, this was “a hollow 
achievement” for the one-fifth of the popu- 
lation who “often live without hope, below 
minimum standards of decency.” The coun- 
try could not wait for gradual growth of the 
economy to lift up the “forgotten fifth of our 
Nation”; many poor people would receive 
little benefit from overall economic growth. 

Solutions for the problems of poverty 
would not be found in any single new pro- 
gram, Johnson said, nor could they be at- 
tained solely through Federal action. 
“Instead we urgently need to bring together 
the many existing programs—Federal, State, 
local and private—and focus them more ef- 
fectively in a frontal assault on the sources 
of poverty.” At a news conference, February 
1, Johnson announced that he had asked 
Sargent Shriver to undertake the task as 
a special assistant to the President while 
continuing to serve as Director of the Peace 


Corps. 

The ultimate cost of a full-scale, anti- 
poverty campaign has not been estimated. 
The President told Congress in his budget 
message that he was asking more than $1 
billion in new obligational authority “to 
begin an all-out attack on the problem of 
poverty in the United States.” He plans to 
spend 8600 million in the next fiscal year. 
From the Scranton (Pa.) 

Mar. 1, 19644 
Poverty IN AN AFFLUENT Nation—Paart II 
(By Robert J. Arthur) 

Poverty has been described as “the most 
ancient of tragedies” because the majority 
of the earth's population has always lived 
at or near the subsistence level. Only peo- 
ples of highly industralized countries of the 
modern era have been better favored. 

The economies of ancient and medieval 
societies rested on labor of slavos or serfs. 
Skilled craftsmen of the Middle Ages were 
reasonably well remunerated, but the break- 
up of the manorial system led to an over- 
supply of labor which depressed wages and 
kept most workers at subsistence levels for 
centuries. 
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Although the industrial revolution 
ushered in an unprecedented growth of na- 
tional wealth, it also created a new type of 
poverty, represented by hordes of low-paid 
workers laboring and living under condi- 
tions deleterious to health, 

Classical economists accepted poverty as 
unavoidable in the working class because 
wages would be held down by a plentiful 
supply of labor. In the United States a 
steady stream of near-penniless immigrants 
from Europe, and the entrance of women 
and children into the ranks of factory 
workers, made cheap labor abundant during 
most of the 19th century. 

Eventually new forces generated pressure 
for a rising wage level which was ultimately 
to lift a large proportion of American workers 
out of the ranks of the poor and into a 
Measure of well-being unpredecented in all 
history. Among these factors were the 
growth of collective bargaining, increasing 
productivity of labor, acceptance of the 
principle that high wages are good for busi- 
ness and, finally, intervention of Govern- 
ment to sustain personal income through 
unemployment insurance and by other 
means. Poverty nevertheless perisisted 
throughout the period when the American 
standard of living was gaining worldwide 
notice as an incredible achievement of com- 
fort and security for the working man and 
his family, i 

Poverty is said to be relative; what is pov- 
erty to one may be affluence to another. 
Even the poorest American today may have 
access to what a rich man would have con- 
sidered luxuries in the recent past. 

Rational efforts to determine how many 
really poor people there are date back only 
to the beginning of the present century. 
The estimates are usually based on the 
amount of family cash income, This is rec- 
ognized as an inadequate criterion, for many 
other factors affect the quality of life lived 
by those at the bottom of the economic scale. 
But in general it has been found that statis- 
tical results are not changed very much when 
other less tangible factors are taken into ac- 
count. 

In the early 1930's, Rexford Tugwell, then 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and a 
member of President F. D. Roosevelt's brain 
trust,” reviewed the changing fortunes of the 
American people and found that a large per- 
centage had suffered serious deprivation 
throughout the prosperity decade of the 
1920's. Of the Nation’s families in 1918, 20 
million were said to be really poor, 14 million 
living at below minimum subsistence and 2 
million suffering acute privation. The in- 
comes of the groups ranged from under 
$2,000 to under $1,000. 

The economic disaster which followed the 
stock market crash of October 1929 gave a 
new dimension to poverty in the United 
States, reduced many middle-income fam- 
Illes to destitution, and forced the poverty 
issue -into the main stream of American 
politics. 

The prosperity of the 1940’s and 1950's 
though punctuated by business recession 
after the war, reduced the incidence of poy- 
erty and all but removed the Nation’s poor 
people from political view. 

Poverty in the past resulted In part from 
& general insufficiency of goods and in part 
from the operation of economic systems that 
channeled the lion's share of wealth to the 
few. Poverty today appears to result from a 
combination of insufficient earning power 
and various other factors that tend to block 
off the poor from opportunities to better 
their condition. 

The striking fact about most poor peo- 
ple in this country is that they have always 
been poor. A study by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center showed 
that three-fifths of the poor had never earned 
as much as $3,000'a year and that two-fifths 
had never earned as much as $2,000. The big 
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Problem now is to find out what causes poy- 
erty to be chronic among certain familles. 

“The single medium most conducive to the 
growth of poverty and dependency is poverty 
itself,” states one study. A lifetime of dep- 
rivation appears to have the effect of vir- 
tually destroying hope for escape. Adults do 
not expect ever to qualify for decent paying 
jobs, and children do not expect to excel in 
school. 

Unlike the immigrant poor of yesterday's 
Slums, today’s slum dwellers do not appear 
to be goaded by poverty to better their con- 
ditions. On the contrary, they seem inclined 
to regard their state as one decreed by an 
unkind fate. The most difficult task in a 
Serious antipoverty drive, such as the one 
Promised by President Johnson, therefore, 
may be to bring about change in an outlook 
which might otherwise survive material im- 
Provement in most aspects of living for the 
Poor. 


President Johnson's antipoverty program 
Will be detailed in forthcoming presidential 
. To be effective it will have to go 

beyond present alleviating measures. 


Inflation Retards Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 4 issue of Newsweek magazine, Hen- 
Ty Hazlitt points out how inflation dis- 
torts and falsifies economic calculations 
&nd serves as a powerful enemy of eco- 
nomic growth. It does this primarily by 
destroying the function of the free mar- 
ket in penalizing inefficiency and mis- 
judgment and rewarding efficiency and 
good judgment. 

Regretfully there are a large number 
of administration officials who believe 
that economic growth can be promoted 
by inflation. Because of this widely held 
Opinion, I think it would be useful to call 
Mr. Hazlitt’s comments on the subject to 
the attention of Congress. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include his article from 
the May 4 issue of Newsweek in the REC- 
ORD at this point: 

INFLATION VERSUS GROWTH 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

In practically every country of the world 
today the great fetish is an increase in the 
Tate of “economic growth.” And the almost 
Universal assumption is that that can best 
be promoted by inflation. 

This policy, however, is almost never rec- 
ommended under that name. The growth 
Planners simply argue that growth has been 
Slow because of an “insufficiency of aggre- 
Fate demand.” They think this can be recti- 
fied by more Government spending. Some 
Of them are candid enough openly to advo- 
Cate Government deficits and the creation of 
more money, Le., inflation. 

Those who propose the inflationary solu- 
tion for unemployment usually forget to ask 
What has caused the unemployment. The 
Cause is nearly always some discoordination 
Of prices and wages. An injection of new 
Money can, it Js true, at least temporarily 
increase employment if it restores wage-price 
Coordination—if, for example, it leads to in- 
creased demand or higher prices for products 
Without leading to higher wage rates. 
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Yet any price-wage adjustment brought 
about by inflation is likely to be only tempo- 
rary. For unions, encouraged by demand for 
more workers, or trying to “catch up” with 
higher living costs, will demand still higher 
wages, with the result that the discoordina- 
tion of wages and prices may occur all over 
again, and the situation can be cured once 
more only by a still fresh dose of inflation. 
On the other hand, if governments follow 
sound labor policies, inflation is unnecessary. 

ILLUSORY PROFITS 

Inflation is not only unnecessary for eco- 
nomic growth. It is the enemy of growth. 
It distorts and falsifies economic calculation. 
An economy grows and functions at its maxi- 
mum rate, and the production of thousands 
of different commodities and services can be 
kept in optimum balance when producers, on 
the basis of current prices and wages, can 
make reasonably correct anticipations of sup- 
ply and demand, of costs, profits, or losses. 

But when inflation forces up prices, prices 
do not all rise in the same proportion or at 
the same rate. Businessmen cannot distin- 
guish between what is lasting and what is 
merely temporary, or know what the future 
demands of consumers will be or what the 
real costs of their own operations are. De- 
preciation and replacement allowances will be 
inadequate. Profits will be overestimated. 
Businessmen everywhere will be deceived. 
They will be using up their real capital when 
they think they are increasing it. They will 
think they have profits or capital gains when 
they really have losses. 

By distorting economic calculation and 
creating illusory profits, inflation destroys 
the function of the free market in penalizing 
inefficiency and misjudgment and rewarding 
efficiency and good judgment. Because nearly 
everything seems to prosper, there are all 
sorts of maladjustments and investments in 
the wrong lines. Solid work tends to give 
way to speculation and gambling. 

EFFECT OF CONTROLS 


The price and wage rises brought about by 
inflation will lead to demands for price and 
wage controls. But such controls will reduce 
and distort production, and do far more harm 
even than the inflation itself. 

What is likely even before price controls 
is some sort of exchange control, to prevent 
the quotation of the home currency from 
falling in terms of other currencies. But the 
effect of such exchange controls will be to 
bring about a deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments. It will discourage exports, because 
they will be overpriced compared with for- 
eign goods. It will encourage imports. The 
exchange authorities, to prevent this, will 
institute quota and licensing systems. But 
these will disrupt foreign trade and domestic 
production. 

Thus the longrun effect of inflation can 
only be to distort production and to retard 
economic growth. Of coures, this effect can 
be concealed from many people for a long 
time. For prices and wages and incomes will 
all be constantly going higher in dollar terms. 
The official gross national product figures 
will be constantly soaring. The euphoria can 
temporarily lull all misgivings. But even- 
tually the bitter moment of truth must 
arrive, 


No Wheat Referendum This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, refiect- 
ine on the wheat certificate program put 
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into effect this year despite farmer op- 
position to a similar scheme last May 21, 
a wheatgrower penned this somber essay 
and delivered it by hand to me: 

WHEN Is Our WHEAT REFERENDUM THIS 

* Tran? — THERE AIN’T NONE 


In Germany, Hitler held frequent elections 
until the people started voting against his 
program, then he eliminated the elections 
and later he eliminated the objectors—in a 
concentration camp—boom. 

In Russia, Stalin held frequent elections 
until the people started voting against his 
program, then he eliminated the elections 
and later he eliminated the objectors—sent 
to Siberia—never returned. 

In the United States, the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture held frequent 
elections on the wheat program until the 
people started voting against their program, 
then they eliminated the elections, and as 
for the objectors—— 

(You can complete this paragraph your- 
self in 25 words or less and if you win first 
place, you may be the first to go. Send all 
entries to Secretary Freeman.) 


The Price Is Not Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL - 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 1964 issue of Rural Electrification, 
an editorial criticizes the Edison Electric 
Institute and its president, Mr. Walter 
Bouldin. The NRECA is certainly en- 
titled to offer rebuttal to Mr. Bouldin’s 
comments, but I think we should review 
what Mr. Bouldin has said before we 
evaluate the statement: Bouldin's com- 
ments echo those made in power com- 
pany propaganda ads—an intense cam- 
paign to wreck rural electric systems by 
eliminating their right to generate their 
own power.” 


Therefore, under unanimous consent, 
IT include Mr. Bouldin’s speech before the 
EEI fourth financial conference at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., on May 5: 
‘Tue Price Is Not Rienr 
(By Walter Bouldin, president, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, before the EEI Fourth Finan- 
cial Conference, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
May 3-5, 1964) 


One of our better known makers of epi- 
grams called a cynic “A man who knows the 
price of everything and the value of noth- 
ing.” Thore is enough truth in that to make 
an epigram; but the deeper truth is that, 
under the rules of the American system, 
price and value are almost synonymous. For 
if the price is much greater than the value, 
no one will buy; and If the price is too much 
less than the value, we will produce enough 
for the supply to bring the value down. In 
the electric utility industry, we reach much 
the same result in another way. We sellers 
of electricity are in much the same position 
as the sellers in the Rubaiyat in that there 
is little we can buy that is one-half so pre- 
cious as the stuff we sell. So, the price we 
receive for our product is largely based on 
cost—original cost, or reproduction cost of 
plant, or cost of operation and cost of capi- 
tal. That basic rule is enforced by stringent 
regulation so that under our system, we can 
nearly always say the price is right. It's a 
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good system; it is a pity so many look at its 
faults instead of its fruits. 

Electric power sold by the Government is 
the glaring anomaly in our system of the 
right price. The American people quite a 
while ago realized that the sale of securities 
on inflated values was not in the public in- 
terest, and they took firm legislative steps 
to insure that in the security business the 
price is right. It’s rather saddening to real- 
ize that Government in the power business 
is wreaking the same something-for-nothing 
injustice that can be done by inflated secu- 
rity values. Government works its 
injustice not by inflating but by deflating 
costs. The result is that masterpiece of mis- 
nomenclature, cheap public power.“ 

It does not require a high moral sense to 
Tecognize that it is an injustice to conscript 
one man’s labor for the benefit of another 
without fair compensation. Yet Government 
power conscripts without fair compensation 
the labor of many for the benefit of the few. 
The labor of many men, in the form of taxes, 
has been conscripted to bulld Government 
electric power facilities; and the great ma- 
jority of those many men receive no fair 
compensation for their labor. The relatively 
few men who use the Government power pay 
for that use of the earnings of the many 
only a fraction of what those earnings were 
worth to the men from whom they were 
taken. 

Spenders for Government power largely 
overlook this cost of that power. They dis- 
regard the basic fact that when a man's 
earnings are taken from him by taxation, he 
loses every year thereafter the return he 
could have obtained from investment of 
those earnings; or he loses what may be 
worth far more to him—the use of those 
earnings for such purpose as the education 
of his children. When his are taken 
from him to build electric facilities for the 
use of others, he is entitled to receive from 
those others the value of what was taken 
from him. The cost of his labor is as truly 
a cost as any other cost. If a person loses 
money through investment, at least it is a 
result of his own choice, The taxpayer whose 
earnings are invested in Government-power 

_facilities has no such choice; and having no 
choice, he is even more entitled to just 
compensation. 

You don't have to be a tax expert to see 
that it is unjust for a citizen to escape taxes 
for the support of his Government on bene- 
fits he enjoys while his neighbor, under the 
same circumstances, pays taxes for those 
same benefits. And that, too, is inherent in 
“cheap public power.” A customer of an 
investor-owned power company, for the bene- 
fit of using electric power, pays about 23 
cents for taxes in every dollar’s worth of 
electricity he buys. In contrast, the cus- 
tomer of Government power pays only about 
314 cents for the support of his Government 
in each dollar's worth of electricity he buys. 
I have never heard even a plausible argument 
to justify a situation in which one citizen 
pays about seven times as much taxes to 
obtain electric service as a fellow citizen 
does. If those Government-power customers 
were underprivileged, there might be some 
justification; but, by and large, those cus- 
tomers are the same kind of Americans as 
the rest of us. And it is, of course, no an- 
swer to our customers to say that they must 
pay taxes because there is a profit involved. 
If all businese were operated on a nonprofit 
basis, all of us would still have to pay taxes. 
Government would still be necessary, and 
Government would still be expensive. 

Let's assume that these basic ethics were 
applied to the pricing of Government power, 
that the taxpayer who built the Govern- 
ment-power facilities is entitled to adequate 
compensation for his earnings, and that 
American citizens of the same kind should 
pay the same amount of taxes for the same 
benefits, 
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Let's apply those principles to some spe- 
cific Government-power installations. Bon- 
neville Power Administration by the end of 
fiscal year 1962 was selling electric power 
produced at 15 Federal projects wtih a gen- 
erating capacity of about 6½ million kilo- 
watts, and Bonneville had under construc- 
tion five other projects having a capacity of 
about 2 million kilowatts. These 20 projects, 
as of June 30, 1962, had cost the taxpayers 
about $2.5 billion, of which $1.8 billion was 
allocated to power facilities. Let’s assume 
that the taxpayers who built these projects 
were given a fair break and the customers 
of Bonneville were required to pay a modest 
5 percent per annum compensation for the 
use of taxpayers’ money and were required 
to pay taxes on the same basis that customers 
of investor-owned utilities pay; that is, at 
the rate of about 5.3 percent on electric 
plant in service. Bonneville power customers 
would have had to pay $165 million more 
for their power in fiscal 1962 than they did 
pay; Bonneville's rates to its customers 
would have been increased by 221 percent; 
and the taxpayers of the United States would 
have been better off by that amount of $165 
million. 

One of the expressed justifications for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was that it 
would be an instrument for seeing that the 
price was right. It was even given the name 
of “yardstick.” This gigantic power system, 
at the end of fiscal year 1963, had a gen- 
erating capacity of 12,700,000 kilowatts. 
Only 30 percent of that capacity was oper- 
ated by waters which TVA was created to 
develop. Seventy percent of that capacity 
was operated by steam. At the end of 1963, 
TVA had an investment in electric power 
facilities, exclusive of those devoted to serv- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission, of ap- 
proximately $1.8 billion. Of this amount, 
approximately $1.2 billion represents con- 
tributions made by the taxpayers and earn- 
ings on those contributions. Now let's as- 
sume that TVA prices were made right by 
giving the taxpayer the same fair break we 
have assumed in the case of Bonneville. 
The TVA rates would have been increased 
about 75 percent to about the same level 
as investor-owned utility rates; and the 
TVA customers, returning the American tax- 
payer no more than he was due, would have 
paid for the benefit of the taxpayers $130 
million more in that year than those cus- 
tomers actually paid. 

The same simple device of disregarding 
the cost to the taxpayer which has been so 
useful in promoting government-owned 
power has been adopted by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. When REA began 
its work, it was under no pressure to adopt 
such a device. Everyone knew that the price 
of bringing electric service to all rural 
America would be high, and very few tax- 
payers begrudged the $3.5 billion they con- 
tributed without adequate return to ac- 
complish that purpose. The need for such 
service, and the resulting benefit to our 
whole economy, was a sufficient justification. 
But REA was not content to do that useful 
job of bringing electric service to people 
who didn’t have it. REA undertook a pro- 
gram of providing generation and transmis- 
sion (G. & T.) facilities to its co-ops; and 
because these G. & T. facilities must neces- 
sarily displace the facilities of investor- 
owned utilities, REA, too, to excuse that dis- 
placement, must disregard the cost to the 
taxpayers of its G. & T. loans. REA says 
it will make these G. & T. loans where gen- 
eration by co-op plants is “cheaper” than 
the rates offered by investor-owned com- 
panies, But in estimating the costs of G. 
& T. generation, REA does not take into 
account the cost of these plants to the tax- 
Payers. And every one of those loans in- 
volves a very high cost to the taxpayers, be- 
cause the co-ops, too, pay for the use of our 
tax money only a fraction of its worth and 
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because the taxpayers must carry the tax 
burden which these co-op plants escape. 
Again, as in the case of the federally owned 
plants, the price of federally financed power 
is largely paid by the unfairly compensated 
labor of taxpayers. x 

Disregard of taxpayers’ cost almost reaches 
the point of oblivion in the proposal to 
harness the tides of Passamaquoddy Bay. 
This project, together with the proposed 
hydroelectric power project on the St. John 
River, would cost the taxpayers about $1.2 
billion. These two projects would have an 
installed capacity of about 1,750,000 kilo- 
watts in order to provide 1,125,000 kilowatts 
of firm capacity at the load, a million kilo- 
watts of which would be available for only 
1 hour a day. The firm output of Passama- 
quoddy is estimated to be not more than 
1.3 billion kilowatt-hours, with an additional 
billion kilowatt-hours of predictable offpeak 
energy. If the cost to the taxpayers were 
computed as we are doing, every firm kiio- 
watt-hour generated by the project would be 
priced at almost 10 cents, over 514 times the 
average rate per kilowatt-hour paid to the 
investor-owned utilities in this country in 
1963. A combination of pumped-storage 
plants and a steamplant could do the same 
job at an average cost of approximately 13% 
mills per kilowatt-hour, including a return 
of 6 percent on the money invested and Fed- 
eral taxes of some 63.7 million a year. In 
other words, Quoddy would be a $60 harness 
on a $10 horse. 

There is now pending before the Congress 
legislation which involves these principles. 
There are, as you know, plans to build a 
Federal transmission intertie between the 
Pacific Northwest and the Pacific Southwest. 

The Westland amendment to the regional 
preference bill would give Congress an op- 
portunity to scrutinize the costs and other 
important aspects of this project by requiring 
Federal authorization prior to Federal con- 
struction of transmission lines outside the 
Pacific Northwest. This amendment was 
contained in the bill as passed by the House. 
The principle of this amendment is, of course, 
even more important than the immediate 
projects involved; it is essential to preserve 
basic congressional authority, authority over 
Federal policy and public purse. 

The American taxpayers have now con- 
tributed for Federal Government-owned 
power facilities and REA generation and 
transmission facilities about $8 billion. If 
the customers of those facilities paid the 
American taxpayer a fair compensation for 
that investment and paid taxes equivalent 
to those paid by the customers of investor- 
owned utilities, the American taxpayer would 
be better off by about $500 million every year. 
That is a measure of what the pricing of 
“cheap public power” is now costing us. If 
these Government-financed facilities con- 
tinue to expand at the rate they have in 
the past, in 10 years those facilities will 
have a generating capacity of about 65 mil- 
lion kilowatts; they will represent an invest- 
ment of approximately $20 billion; and the 
annual cost to our taxpayers will be about 
$1.5 billion per year. 

The price of “cheap public power” is not 
right; but the costs of Government power 
are real, as real as taxes. And those costs 
are as great as or greater than the cost of 
investor-owned power. The difference is 
that investor-owned power customers pay 
the cost of their power; the cost of Govern- 
ment power is paid in large part by the tax- 
payers who do not use Government power. 
Americans pay enough taxes for the legiti- 
mate purposes of their governments; they 
should not be required to pay taxes to re- 
duce their neighbors’ electric bills. 

The fine disregard of the taxpayers’ cost 
in the pricing of power from Government 
projects does the taxpayer a grave injustice. 
This is compounded by the injustice which 
that policy does to investors in our industry 
and the employees of our industry. That 
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Policy also does an injustice to every com- 
munity which is competing for development 
with communities which are served by Gov- 
ernment power. Chambers of commerce 
please note these injustices could be easily 
remedied by making the price of Government 
power right, by placing the costs of Govern- 
ment power where they belong—on the peo- 
Ple who use it. The Government takes great 
Pains to see to it that we citizens make our 
prices right; we citizens should see to it that 
our Government sets a good example. 


Hon. Clarence Cannon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
body of the Recorp today I have joined 
My colleagues in our sad farewells to 
the memory of CLARENCE CANNON, a 
tower of influence in this House which 
has been only infrequently matched. 
These remarks are addressed to a sub- 
ject related closely to the acquisition of 
that influence. The power of the purse 
is practically absolute, and the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ap- 
Propriations exercises a control which is 
felt to the outermost corners of our far- 
flung Government, It was my great 
Privilege to work with Mr. Cannon in 
Saving billions for our taxpayers. 

By the time a man such as Mr. Can- 
Now has lasted in this House long enough 
to become chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, or any of the major 
committees, he has been distilled into 
an experienced public servant. He has 
faced the voters many times, and they 
have responded by returning him to the 
Congress time and time again. 

No fraud, no phony, can manipulate 
& confidence game through the several 
terms it takes to become chairman of an 
important congressional committee. 
The voters are sure to find him out 
Sooner or later, usually sooner. 

The Washington Daily News com- 
Mented on the congressional seniority 
System the other day in an editorial 
Which is a relief to read when compared 
to so many we see in which the Congress 
is condemned because a writer or an 
editor thinks popularity should be sub- 
stituted for long experience. 

In the long run, I am sure this coun- 
try is a lot better off because its most 
Valuable public servants do not make 

sions based on whether or not it 
Wil improve or hurt their public 
image. 

At this point I would like to include 
the pertinent parts of the News editorial 
Which relates to CLARENCE CANNON, 
Grorce MaHon, and the occasional 
genius of the seniority system. 

POWER THROUGH SENIORITY 

The death of CLARENCE CANNON plus the 
Succession of GEORGE H. MAHON offers the 
country a glimpse into how our Govérnment 
Works. There is nothing secret about it. 
The glamour of the Presidency simply dis- 
tracts attention from a handful of powerful 
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men in the House of Representatives whose 
influence in their chosen fields is second only 
to that af the man in the White House. 
Since they stay on and on, while Presidents 
change, this influence even may be greater. 

CLARENCE CANNON, Member of the House 
for more than 40 years, had been chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee for 
22 years. Mr. Manon, who now becomes 
chairman, has been a member of the same 
committee for 24 years. 

Appropriation legislation must originate 
in the House, hence this committee, and 
particularly its chairman, may be said to 
hold the Government's purse strings. Chair- 
man Cannon fought the spending trend, 
working long hours at it. Overall it was a 
losing fight but his sharp pencil saved bil- 
lions; Congressman Manon seems a man of 
similar stamp. Son of a Texas tenant 
farmer, he knows the value of a dollar and 
is dedicated to the Job. 

These two men are among the finer: prod- 
ucts of the much-criticized seniority system 
which tends to bring a Congressman to 
power if he lives long enough and keeps get- 
ting reelected. Another is CARL VINSON, soon 
to retire after half a century in Congress, 
As chairman for 16 years of Naval Affairs 
and, for the last 14 years, of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, he has contributed perhaps 
more to the defense of this country than 
any living man. 

Other outstanding and devoted legislators 
who have risen to power by means of the 
seniority system could be named. 

It is not likely that Congress will abandon 
its seniority system any time soon, particu- 
larly not so long as, even occasionally, it 
produces men of the caliber of CLARENCE 
CANNON. 


Business Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major questions concerning Ameri- 
cans these days is the cause of business 
failures. Two things are known: busi- 
ness failures are increasing, and little 
is known why they fail. In light of this, 
it is encouraging that business itself is 
seizing the initiative to find the answer 
to this question plaguing the business 
community. 

In a recent speech, Robert Beyer, man- 
aging partner of the international ac- 
counting firm, Touche, Ross, Bailey & 
Smart, said U.S. Government agencies 
and business should unite in a “war on 
business failures.” Relating his proposal 
to the current focus on poverty in 
America, Beyer pointed out that business 
failures are wasteful, dislocate commu- 
nities, and create unemployment. Thus, 
Bayer suggests the creation of a task 
force by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and other interested groups 
to “investigate in depth a number of 
business failures each year to determine 
the exact causes of these failures. These 
findings,” Beyer adds, would help to 
establish guidelines which might help to 
reduce this needless waste.” 
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Mr. Speaker, Robert Beyer has made 
a useful contribution to the current ef- 
fort to revitalize the country's sluggish 
economy, I include a portion of his 
speech, which was made before the 68th 
Annual Credit Congress of the National 
Association of Credit Management in Los 
Angeles, in the RECORD: 

BUSINESS FAILURES 


Here are just a few sobering facts that 
appeared in newspapers in the last few 
months, buried more or less by the flashier 
financial headlines about record sales, stock 
splits and soaring stock averages, 

In March 1963, business failures were re- 
ported to have risen about 30 percent over 
the preceding 5-year period. 

In November 1963, Dun & Bradstreet 
reported 13,470 business failures for the year. 
In just 1 week, failures among companies 
with assets of over $100,000 were almost 
double those of the same week in the pre- 
vious year. z 

In 1962 close to $144 billion was lost as a 
result of business failures and there was a 
40-percent rise in failures of companies with 
indebtedness of a million or more dollars 
over the previous year. 

Business blunders come in all sizes and in 
all shapes. Some involve small business- 
men. Others involve giants. For most of 
these, the statistics speak for themselves; 
thousands of failures every year, many of 
which could have been prevented by a proper 
application of effective managerial control 
tools which are now available. 

What to do about all this? Well, what 
we're doing right here is good. We're talk- 
ing about it, and, through this discussion, 
creating greater awareness. But there Is 
more that can and must be done, 

We have all heard about President John- 
son's war on poverty. A worthy undertaking 
indeed. I would propose that there is another 
aspect to the war on poverty that may have 
been overlooked. Every time there is a 
business failure it dislocates communities 
and its citizens. It creates more unemploy- 
ment. 

Let's stop accepting these business blun- 
ders and failures as a sickness that must 
be with us. Of course not every business will 
succeed. But we must learn everything we 
can about business failures and spply our 
intelligence to help reduce these failures to 
an absolute minimum. According to a some- 
what limited study made by the Bureau of 
Business Research at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, there is a general feeling among peo- 
ple that a shortage of working capital is the 
underlying reason for most bankruptcies. 
There is a strong indication in the report 
that this may not be the case. While a 
shortage of working capital exists in nearly 
every bankruptcy, it may be that it is only 
symptomatic of a more basic deficiency— 
thoroughly inadequate managerial informa- 
tion. 

To help achieve some forward progress 
in this area I propose that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in cooperation with the 
US. Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, join forces to 
establish a series of conferences across the 
country to investigate the causes of business 
failures. Let's establish some task forces 
that will investigate In depth a number of 
business failures. And let us use this in- 
formation to help establish guidelines that 
will help reduce this waste—much of which 
is needless. 

And in addition, gentlemen, I would pro- 
pose to your association that this subject 
of business failures be considered as a ma- 
jor topic for serious investigation at your 
next year’s credit congress. There is to my 
mind no topic of greater importance to the 

fo American business and the wel- 
fare of our Nation. 
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Gentlemen, we who are concerned with 
numbers face a great challenge. More and 
more industry is turning to numbers-ori- 
ented men like you and me for greater lead- 
ership. We must prepare ourselves to pro- 
vide this leadership. 

In many large corporations such as Gen- 
eral Electric, Chrysler, and others, top man- 
agement comes from the ranks of those who 
are at home with numbers. And the chal- 
lenge is also to our schools to turn out the 
men and women equipped to provide the 
leadership that will, more and more, be re- 
quired as industry becomes more and more 
concerned with planning for profits. 


Your Air Force: Yesterday, Today, and 


Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the miracle of flight is today 
often overshadowed in the public mind 
by the glamor of space experiments. 
Some already look upon aeronautics as 
a “dead science.“ 

This is regrettable, for there is noth- 
ing—rockets or otherwise—that can 
compare with the incredible growth and 
achievement of the airplane in the last 
half-century. 

Great though the past may be, it is 
but the threshold of what we hope to 
accomplish in the future. Neither man 
nor his imagination is any longer earth- 
bound; we must not rest until we are 
equally as competent in the air as on the 
ground. We must continue to expand 
our frontiers into space—hand in hand 
with air science, not as a superseding 
science but as a parallel development. 

Along these lines, Gen. Mark Bradley, 
U.S. Air Force, Commander of Air Force 
Logistics Command in Dayton, Ohior has 
made an excellent address. I can recall 
no peer to this fine summary of past de- 
velopments and future hopes. General 
Bradley’s speech now follows: 

Your Am Force: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND 

Tomorrow 
(Address by Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Jr., Reserve 

Officers Convention, Youngstown, Ohio, 

May 2, 1964) 

Good evening. I am both honored and 
Pleased to be in Youngstown for this occa- 
sion. I always welcome the opportunity to 
meet, address, or associate with members 
of the Reserve components of our Nation's 
Armed Forces. 

I have often remarked—in talking about 
the Air Force Logistics Command—that the 


Since the heroic Minutemen rallied to Lex- 
ington in 1775, the Reserves have maintained 
their professional military capabilities in 


miracles of pushbutton 
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no wise diminished. A trained, organized, 
and responsive Reserve force remains as the 
most vital defense resource in support of the 
Regular establishments. 
I would also like to take a moment to 
the city of Youngstown and its 
contributions to the strength and defense of 
our country. I cannot begin to list each and 
every product manufactured or produced 
here which is used in the country’s defense 
effort, but from my own experience during 
World War II. I am personally acquainted 
with the interlocking landing mats—tfabri- 
cated here in Youngstown—which quickly 
provided serviceable landing strips for close 
air support in the Pacific area. And today, 
thousands of tons of Youngstown steel en- 
case our hardened missile sites, and are in- 
corporated in our most modern weapons of 
war. 

Every segment of our defense establish- 
ment has an important role to play—wheth- 
er on land, at sea or in the medium we have 
come to describe as aerospace. They must 
work well together as a team, and it is an 
encouraging fact that they do. Their mis- 
sions are big enough and difficult enough to 
keep them all busy around the clock, every 
day in the year. 

Since I have been in the air arm through- 
out career, I want to talk to you on the 
subject: “Your Air Force—Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow.” 

When we think about the beginning of 
military aviation in this country, we are 
impressed by how little we had to work with 
and how far we have come since then. Even 
planes of the type I flew 30 years ago are now 
museum pieces. 

We nad no radios. Whenever we went 
higher than 10,000 feet we were in a hostile 
environment. We had no pressure masks, no 
high altitude suits, no pressurized cabins. 
We got our oxygen from a rubber tube held 
between the lips. 

In World War I, the first use of the air- 
plane was for reconnaissance. The early days 
were marked by a kind of chivalry, Pilots 
waved politely to members of the other side 
as their planes F 

This situation, as could have been ex- 
pected, didn’t last long. As air reconnais- 
sance began to decide the outcome of battles, 
both sides realized the need to control the 
skies. Airmen began to fight, first with 
small arms and air-to-air bombs and then 
with machine guns. After that came the 
bombers and the entire concept of warfare 
was transformed. 

The airplane proved its importance in 
World War I, but there were still many 
ple who remained unconvinced. The job of 
developing airpower continued to be a hard 
struggle. Years after the end of hostilities, 
the Army was still using balloon squadrons. 
In short, as World War II approached, we 
were still preparing—as far as airplanes were 
concerned—to fight the First World War. 
Our aircraft engines were not designed for 
fighting at the highest possible altitude. 
They were really only the commercial type 
engine. We had not put enough money or 
effort in development to have proper mili- 
tary engines, z 

There has been a fortunate and heartening 
change in public opinion since those days, 
The American people now are well aware that 
superior aerospace power is essential to their 
security and they give it full support. 

In talking about the Air Force of today, 
it must be pointed out that the service has 
many great missions. The operating of air- 
craft and missiles is just the most visible 
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forecasting we furnish another service that 
has obvious importance. 

On the more yisible side is the difficult and 
complex task performed by the strategic 
forces, our principal war deterrent. A con- 
siderable portion of the startegic air com- 
mand's striking power is still provided by 
manned bombers. 

The last B-52 was delivered in October of 
1962. To lengthen and enhance the service 
life of this aging bomber we began a major 
structural modification program last year 
and made additional improvements in its 
penetration capability. The B-58’s capabili- 
tles also are being increased by various modi- 
fication programs. 

Approximately 50 percent of the strategic 
bomber force was maintained on alert at the 
beginning of 1963. The force consisted of 
B-47’s, B-52’s, and B-58’s. The total number 
on alert decreased by the end of the year. 
This was because of the phase-down of cer- 
tain B-47 wings. The trend will continue 
during 1964 for the same reason. 

There have been significant developments 
in the field of strategic missiles, with more 
to come. We have completed deployment of 
the Atlas and Titan I and Titan II, the latter 
of which uses storable fuel. 

An important milestone was reached early 
last month when SAC acquired its third wing 
of combat-ready Minuteman missiles. Com- 
pletion of this wing—at Minot Air Force Base, 
N. Dak.—increased the force of these instant 
ICBMs to 450, the half-way point in the pro- 
gram. Our success in flelding this missile 
has been phenomenal. The Minuteman is 
proving reliable; it has been on schedule. 

The Tactical Alr Command continues to 
improve an already effective capability for 
close air support of the Army and tactical air 
watfare any place in the world. TAC's fleet is 
being modernized as the F-4C’s come into 
the inventory. This is a truly wonderful 
airplane, developed by the Navy. Since the 
day I first flew one in 1961, I have had my 
hat off to the Navy. 

This brings up an example of the excellent 
teamwork between the services that I men- 
tioned earlier. We have worked out pro- 
curement and support arrangements with 
the Navy for all models of the F-4 aircraft, 
resulting in lower costs and improved man- 
agement, Also demonstrating interservice 
cooperation is the Air Force's use of 29 
F-4B Navy aircraft for combat training. 

Good progress has been made in the TFX 
program. The Air Force version, known as 
the F-111A, is due to make its first flight 
by the end of the year. With its relatively 
short takeoff and landing characteristics, 
this is our tactical fighter of the future. 
The F-111A will be an excellent weapon sys- 
tem, capable of high speed at low and high 
altitudes and carrying versatile ordnance. 

An important element of this system is 
the joint Navy-Air Force participation in its 
acquisition. The Air Force is responsible for 
management; but complete integration of 
project personnel throughout the manage- 
ment and technical areas has been achieved 
by the two services. 

Our airlift capability was well demon- 
strated in Operation Big Lift, conducted 
last October by the Military Air Transport 
Command. For the first time in military 
history an entire division was airlifted from 
one continent to another. 

The movement required what might be 
described as a 5,600-mile air bridge to 
Europe. More than 350 planes took part and 
over 15,000 Army troops were flown to Europe 
together with 1 million pounds of battle 
equipment. The exercise was completed in 
63 hours and it could have been done in 
less time had the Army required it. 

Here again we see an example of excellent 
teamwork between the Air Force and the 
Army. And the Command is proud 
of the job it did in assuring that the trans- 
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port planes Involved were in a “go” con- 
dition. 

A big step forward in airlift capability 
Will be made with the entrance into the in- 
ventory of the C—141 Starlifter, which began 
flight testing last December. This is a truly 
Modern jet transport, specifically designed 
for its tasks, It will add a new dimension to 
our long-range transport ability. 

In thinking about the Air Force of tomor- 
row, we realize we face a twofold challenge. 
We must make the proper selection of weapon 
Systems for the future; we must direct re- 
search leading to systems even farther off. 
Decisions made now will determine what 
Weapons we will have in the seventies. 

In the area of military capabilities in 
space, the Air Force has a problem of re- 
search and development that seeks to assure 
that this country is first. There is some 
reason for optimism. Our Titan III program 
is proceeding in a satisfactory manner. 

The Manned Orbiting Laboratory (MOL), 
Which has been approved for development 
under Alr Force management, is the next 
major step. It will provide the means of de- 
termining the usefulness and capabilities of 
man in and the advantages which may 
come from military space operations. Also, 
it will serve as a platform to support testing 
of procedures and equipment. 

At this point I would like to deal with an 
area that may seem a bit away from my sub- 
ject. But it’s a matter of concern to me, and 
I'm sure to many of you. I refer to the rash 
of books, movies, and articles attacking the 
military and the so-called industrial- military 
complex. 

Much of this is labeled as fiction. Person- 

ally, I think it’s all fiction, whether so de- 
scribed or not. I realize that the desire to 
Write a best seller is natural. Also, that fic- 
tion—to be dramatic—must tell about con- 
flict between the good guys and the bad 
guys. 
As in all walks of life, leaders of the mili- 
tary and of defense industry are not perfect. 
But for my money their ethics and patriotism 
are of the highest standards. And certainly 
they are far above the depraved portrayal 
Which seems currently to be popular with 
some people. 

Last month we lost a great American 
hero—General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. He devoted his long and immensely 
Useful life to great ideals—duty, honor, 
Country. Other generals I know—while not 
Matching him in stature—are jsut as dedi- 
Cated to those great ideals. 

The real world is quite different from the 

one. Our real opponents are the 
Communist leaders whose goal is the defeat 
Of the free world. In the real world, our 
Military forces and our defense industry are 
Keeping them from reaching their goal. It 
Would be appropriate at this time to take a 
look at the record of the military, especially 
during the recent past—a record that most 
of you will remember, Initially, the United 
States suffered several losses—at Pearl Har- 
bor, at Bataan, and at Wake Island following 
the surprise attack of the Japanese at Pearl 
Harbor. From that time on, the leadership 
by the military created a record that is prob- 
ably The U.S. Navy fought the 
Submarines in the Atlantic and the Japanese 
Navy in the Pacific, and won commanding 
Superiority of all the seas, The Air Force, 
then under the Army, fought the air battle 
in Europe along with our allies, mainly the 
British. We were never turned back from 
an offensive raid. 
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enemy. Every other major power Involved 
in the war, friendly and enemy, lost soldiers 
by the tens of thousands. Our forces have 
never been turned back from an organized 
landing. You will remember Normandy, 
North Africa and many landings in the 
Pacific. General Eisenhower, General Mac- 
Arthur and General Clark all commanded 
allied forces. We can be proud of the lead- 
ership that we have found among the mili- 
tary professionals of this country. I have 
no doubt that similar leadership is available 
today. l 

Certainly, we have a large and capable de- 
fense industry. The American people can 
be thankful for that, In the real world of 
nuclear weapons, there is no time to convert 
our factories from the production of con- 
sumer goods, as in the past. 

Our military power and our defense in- 
dustry are no threat to world peace, regard- 
less of what imaginary characters may say 
or do. On the contrary, in the real world 
they serve to deter war—they represent 
power for peace. SAC's motto is; Peace is 
our Profession.” 

Now, I want to summarize some of my 
main points: 

(1) Airpower has made almost unbeliey- 
able advances since the early days of 
aviation. 

(2) Superior weapons and men—in the 
air, at sea, and on land—are preserving 
peace and protecting the security of America 
and the free world. 

(3) The weapons of the future depend on 
the decisions that are being made now. The 
Alr Force sees the need for continuing and 
improving a flexible mixed force of missiles 
and manned aircraft. 

(4) We must have military capabilities in 
space in order to prevent space from being 
dominated by aggressors. 

(5) There is no resemblance between the 
real world, in which our military strength 
serves to keep the peace, and the imaginary 
world we are being exposed to in some books, 
movies and articles, Our officers and our 
leaders in industry are patriots of the high- 
est order. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
we cannot be satisfied or complacent—we 
cannot ignore the need for constant im- 
provement. History shows that new weap- 
ons do not long remain invulnerable. In a 
dangerous and quickly changing world, we 
can never afford to be second best in mili- 
tary power—either in men or weapons, 


Prayer Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent editorial from the 
Evening News of Newburgh, N.Y., gives 
an excellent argument for voluntary 
prayer in our public schools and else- 
where, and a very clear analysis of the 
Becker amendment. 

I trust the editorial will be read by the 
opponents of the amendment as they do 
not realize, in most instances, how far 
the Supreme Court decision can lead us. 

It is my understanding that there is al- 
ready a strong move underway to strike 
the words, under God“ from the oath of 
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[From the Newburgh (N. T.), Evening News, 
May 19, 1964] 


PRAYER AMENDMENT 


Those testifying before Congress on the 
prayer amendment, as all Americans, should 
bear in mind what the amendment says— 
and does not say. 

The first amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion reads: “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” The re- 
quirement extends to State and local govern- 
ments, too. 

Varying additions to this keystone of the 
Bill of Rights have been proposed. The one 
primarily under consideration is proposed by 
Representative Prank. Brecker, Long Island 
Republican, It says: 

“1. Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit the offering, reading from 
or listening to prayers or Biblical scriptures, 
if participation therein is on a voluntary 
basis, in any governmental or public school, 
institution, or place. 

“2. Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit making reference to be- 
lief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid of 
God or a Supreme Being, in any government- 
al or public document, proceeding, activity, 
ceremony, school institution or place or upon 
any coinage, currency, or obligation of the 
United States. 

“3. Nothing In this article shall constitute 
an establishment of religion.” 

If the only issue involved were the recital 
of prayers in schools, there would be less 
reason for tampering with the Bill of Rights 
for the first time since its adoption 173 years 


ago. 

But the threat to America's spiritual foun- 
dation is far more serious, and the Becker 
amendment meets it head on. 

In a U.S. Supreme Court prayer ruling last 
year, it was held that the government must 
maintain “strict neutrality” toward religious 
exercises, neither aiding nor opposing reli- 
gion.” 

The trend of court decisions indicates 
that the small but determined band of those 
who are fighting all Government involve- 
ment in religion will succeed if the first 
amendment remains as is. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, that 
would mean that Christmas, Chanukah, 
and ving observances or symbols 
must be banned from school or other Gov- 
ernment institutions, The national motto, 
“In God We Trust,” must be erased from 
coins and judges’ benches. Prayers must not 
2 during sessions of any legislative 

y- 

The words “under God” must be deleted 
from the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” will be an il- 
legal part of the national anthem. Govern- 
ment funds may not be used to finance re- 
ligious funerals of national leaders. Bacca- 
laureate or chapel services may not be held 
at Government-supported high schools or 
colleges. 

Chaplains may not serve the armed sery- 
ices or prisons. Church property will no 
longer be exempted from taxation. Presi- 
dential religious proclamations will be pro- 
hibited, and Government officials from the 
President down must stop appealing to Al- 
mighty God for guidance in speeches made 
on taxpayers’ time. 

Taken together, such prohibitions would 
constitute not Government “neutrality” to- 
ward religion but Government-enforced 
atheism, stripping our national life of any 
Official reference to religion. 

That is what the Becker amendment is 
aimed at preventing. 

Opponents of the amendment, including 
many leading church figures, contend that 
no such result is threatened by the court 
rulings. 

But it would have strained belief not long 
ago to think that the High Court would bar 
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recital of nonsectarian prayers and the read- 
ing of Bible verses in the schools, even when 
children could be excused from participation 
at their parents’ request. 

The Becker amendment’s foes also have 
predicted, in all sincerity, that its approval 
will lead to an establishment of religion— 
that is, the protection or promotion of a re- 
ligious denomination by Government. 

If so, why didn't that happen in the 170- 
odd years of school prayers and official recog- 
nition of God before the Supreme Court 
acted? And why did almost all the religious 
leaders who now fear this outcome fail to 
act against it by calling upon the High Court 
to rule out the school prayers and other acts 
they now find so dangerous to religious 
liberty? 

Certainy it is the task of churches and par- 
ents, not schools or Government, to teach 
religion to children. But the removal of all 
references to God from public life would pose 
a positive menace to religion by fostering 
indifference to and ignorance of religion 
among children and adults alike. 

We believe in the separation of church 
and state. We hold with the Founding Fa- 
thers that no citizen should be persecuted 
because of his religious beliefs, or lack of 
them. 


But we also believe as the Nation’s found- 
ers believed, that America’s liberties and its 
very existence are bestowed by divine provi- 
dence, Voluntary expression of belief in 
God in our schools and in public life must 
be permitted for the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans who share that conviction. 


Exchange of Letters Concerning NATO 
Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Republican task force on NATO unity, of 
which I am chairman, desires that con- 
structive, bipartisan action be taken to 
strengthen the Western Alliance. 

We recently wrote President Johnson, 
concerning a specific recommendation 
which my colleagues and I feel would go 
far toward strengthening the structure 
of NATO. The text of our letter to Pres- 
ident Johnson and the reply we received 
follow: 

The problems you are encountering illus- 
trate the dangerous disarray of this vital free- 
world association and the urgency of revital- 
izing it. 

We believe the time has come for an imme- 
diate and thorough study of the NATO struc- 
ture itself. The house of freedom can be 
no stronger than its foundation and frame- 
work. We hope structural improvements 
can be accomplished which will make NATO 
more durable and effective in serving the 
many common interests of the North Atlantic 
community—economically and politically, as 
well as militarily. 

The task is urgent and vital. It calls for 
the very best talent the United States and 
other NATO nations can offer. We there- 
fore urge that you invite former Presidents 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Harry S Truman 
to head a blue-ribbon delegation of US. citi- 
zens to meet with similar groups from other 
NATO nations for the purpose of formulating 
and proposing for ratification improvements 
in the structure of NATO. 
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General Eisenhower and Mr. Truman had 
more to do with the formation of NATO in 
1949 than any other two men. 

They have intimate, firsthand knowledge 
of the NATO structure and its problems. 
They are held in high esteem throughout the 
North Atlantic community, and their ap- 
pointment to this task would undoubtedly 
motivate other NATO heads of state to select 
their very best talent too. 

Our committee consists entirely of Repub- 
licans, but we view this as a responsibility 
and opportunity which calls for full bipar- 
tisanship, We therefore offer our fullest 
cooperation and would like to meet with you 
at your convenience. 


Mr. Speaker, the letter was signed by 
Congressman ALBERT H. Gurk, of Minne- 
sota, who is chairman of the task force 
and all of its members. They are: 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, of Michigan; 
JOHN J. RHODES, of Arizona; HASTINGS 
KEITH, of Massachusetts; ROGERS MOR- 
TON, of Maryland; ALEXANDER PIRNIE, Of 
New York; Ross Apam, of Indiana; 
CHARLES GOODELL, of New York; JOHN 
BALDWIN, of California; James C. CLEVE- 
LAND, of New Hampshire; Tom Curtis, of 
Missouri; PAuL FINDLEY, of Illinois; 
GERALD Forp, of Michigan; and ROBERT 
ELLSWORTH, of Kansas. 

The reply follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 18, 1984. 
Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is to acknowledge 
the letter of May 14 to the President signed 
by the House Republican Task Force on NATO 
Unity. 

Your recommendations will have the Pres- 
ident’s careful consideration. 


Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 


“Hidden” Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
spending outside the administrative 
budget is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant factor in measuring the total 
flow of Federal expenditures and their 
economic impact. Including the spend- 
ing of 76 public enterprise funds, which 
appear in the budget only on a net basis, 
and 134 trust funds, total Federal out- 
lays or gross expenditures in fiscal 1965 
will approach $150 billion. 

This compares to an estimated $97.9 
billion of expenditures in the adminis- 
trative budget alone. Administrative 
budget expenditures now represent less 
than two-thirds of total gross Federal 
spending, as compared with 72 percent 
in 1958. Since 1955 trust fund spending 
has increased more than 245 percent, 
while gross disbursements of public en- 
terprises increased 150 percent. 


With regard to public enterprise 


funds, one effect of netting their receipts 
and expenditures is to obscure a substan- 
tial segment of Federal financial oper- 
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ations. During the current fiscal year, 
gross disbursements of these funds are 
estimated at $22.2 billion. However, the 
administrative budget shows only a net 
expenditure for such activities of $3.7 
billion, 

Even the total of nearly $150 billion 
in gross Federal disbursements does not 
provide the full picture of the scope and 
depth of Federal expenditure transac- 
tions. A number of Federal activities, 
including the Federal Reserve System, 
are classified as self-supporting. Their 
expenditures are not subjected to Presi- 
dential review and, for the most part, 
they are omitted from the budget doc- 
ument. Outlays for these activities are 
in excess of $6 billion this year. 

Intragovernmental revolving and 
Management funds are also excluded 
from the above totals. Within the De- 
fense Department, gross disbursements 
of such funds will total an estimated 
$11.6 billion in fiscal 1965. 

The danger of these developments is 
that the full scope of opportunity for 
control of Federal spending can no 
longer be grasped from the administra- 
tive budget alone. Nor can the public 
appreciate the full economic impact or 
the potential scope for improved effi- 
ciency in Federal financial operations 
except from the gross figures. 

A recent study published by the Tax 
Foundation on the “Federal Budget for 
Fiscal 1965,” develops this subject in 
considerable detail, and under unani- 
mous consent I place No. 6 in the foun- 
dation’s series on budget briefs in the 
Record at this point: 

THE FEDERAL BUDGET ror 1965—Gross FED- 
ERAL SPENDING APPROACHING $150 BILLION— 
No, 6 IN A SERIES OF BUDGET Briers 
With but few exceptions previous bulletins 

in this series have dealt with Federal admin- 

istrative budget totals—those most oom- 
monly referred to in citizen discussion of the 

Federal budget. For many years almost all 

major Federal financial transactions were 

reflected in the administrative budget totals. 

Although the administrative budget re- 
mains the principal vehicle for management 
and decisionmaking p es, in recent 
years Federal expenditures outside the regu- 
lar budget totals have become an increas- 
ingly important factor in measuring the 
total flow of Federal spending. This has 
come about primarily through the increased 
use of two types of funds which are refiected 
only in small part, or not at all, in the 
regular budget totals. These are: 

Public enterprise funds, which are used to 
finance a cycle of operations organized usu- 
ally on a business-type basis and whose ex- 
penditures appear in the administrative 
budget totals only on a net basis (the excess 
of expenditures over receipts); and 

Trust funds established to account for re- 
ceipts which are held in a fiduciary capacity 
by the Government for use in carrying out 
specific purposes and programs. 

Actually, total Federal outlays or gross ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1965 will probably ap- 
proach $150 billion. Moreover, in recent 
years administrative budget expenditures 
have represented a declining proportion of 
the total gross Federal expenditures. Table 
1 traces the growth in public enterprise and 
trust fund operations, as compared with ad- 
ministrative budget expenditures. 

Though administrative budget expendi- 
tures have increased since 1958, from $71.4 
billion to about $98 billion, these expendi- 
tures represent less than two-thirds of total 
gross Federal spending now as compared 
with more than 72 percent in 1958. 
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Although the major portion of expendi- 
tures under both trust and public enterprise 
fund activities is carried out through a few 
of the larger funds, there has been in recent 
years a remarkable proliferation of funds, 
By actual count, 134 trust funds and 76 
public enterprise funds are listed in the de- 
tailed appendix to the fiscal 1965 budget— 
though many may not be active in each fiscal 
year. 

TRUST FUNDS 


Trust fund receipts and expenditures are 
Completely outside the administrative budg- 
et, though they are included in the con- 
Solidated cash budget totals. 

Trust fund receipts are derived primarily 
through (1) taxes which are, in effect, ear- 
marked for certain purposes (as in the case 
Of the social security, unemployment benefit, 
and highway programs) or (2) contributions 
from individuals (as in the case of the Fed- 
eral employees’ retirement and health bene- 
fit funds). A third significant source of In- 
Come to these funds is Interest on invest- 
ments; in fiscal 1965, for example, the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund will 
Teceive an estimated $553 million from in- 
terest on investments in U.S, securities. 

In fiscal 1955 trust fund receipts totaled 
88.5 billion. By 1960 the total had risen to 
$21.4 billion, and for fiscal 1965 it is esti- 
mated that they will rise to #30.9 billion. 

While administrative budget expenditures 
have risen greatly over the past decade—from 
$644 billion in fiscal 1955 to an estimated 
$98.4 billion in the current year—trust 
fund expenditures have increased much 
More sharply in percentage terms, From 
$8.5 billion in fiscal 1955, trust fund spend- 
ing has jumped to an estimated $29.3 Dillion 
in this (1964) fiscal year, and to a predicted 
$29.4 billion in fiscal 1965—an increase of 
More than 245 percent. 

Table 2 provides totals indicating the ex- 
pPenditures of the major trust funds and the 
Overall increase in trust fund spending over 
the past decade. 

The Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, through which social secu- 
rity retirement benefits are paid, is by far 
the largest of the trust fund operations. Its 
expenditures are estimated at more than 816 
billion in the next fiscal year: An addi- 
tional $1.4 billion will be spent through the 
disability insurance trust fund, of more 
recent orlgin. These two funds account for 
about 60 percent of estimated trust fund ex- 
Penditures for fiscal 1965. The highway and 
Unemployment trust funds are the next 

‘with expenditures in 1965 estimated 
at 83.7 billion and 63.4 billion, respectively. 
In fact, the combined expenditures of these 
four funds currently account for more than 
80 percent of all trust fund spending. 

PUBLIC ENTERPRISE FUNDS 


Certain Federal activities are carried out 
through government corporations or revolv- 
fund operations which generate their 
Own receipts, primarily from the public. As 
Previously indicated, these are, in Federal 
budget terminology, classified as public en- 
terprise funds. 

Such operations are reflected in the ad- 
Ministrative budget on a net basis only. In 
Other words, the receipts generated by these 
activities are not Include in the adminis- 
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trative budget receipts, but rather are de- 
ducted from the gross disbursements of these 
funds to derive a net expenditure figure. 

One effect of this netting process is to ob- 
scure a substantial segment of Federal finan- 
cial operations, For example, in the cur- 
rent fiscal year the gross disbursements of 
the public enterprise funds are estimated 
at $22.2 billion, The administrative budget, 
however, shows only a net expenditure for 
such activities of 83.7 billion. From year to 
year the net expenditure figure carried in the 
budget has fluctuated widely, often by $2 
billion or more. 

There has been a substantial increase in 
the gross disbursements of public enterprise 
funds In recent years, though the increase 
is not nearly so sharp as that shown in trust 
fund activity. In fiscal 1955, the gross dis- 
bursements of such funds totaled $14.3 bil- 
lion. In the following 2 or 3 the 
amount dropped somewhat, but since 1959 
gross disbursements have been steadily in- 
creasing, to a peak of $22.2 billion in the 
current year. For 1965 a slight decline to 
$21.5 billion is estimated. 

Table 3 shows the gross disbursements of 
public enterprise funds, by agencies, together 
with the overall totals of applicable receipts 
and net expenditures, for selected years. 

The postal service, the farm price support 
and other activities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture, and 
certain of the Federal housing programs are 
probably the most familiar of the government 
activities which come under the public en- 
terprise fund classification. These 
account for about 80 percent of the gross 
expenditures of such funds at present. 

The postal service provides an example for 
demonstrating more specifically—and dra- 
matically—the scope of Federal operations 
which are not reflected by a simple analysis 
of the administrative budget. It is esti- 
mated that the Post Office Department in 
fiscal 1965 will make gross disbursements 
totaling. $5.1 billion. Most of this will be 
covered. of course, by revenues from the 
sale of stamps, cte., so that the administra- 
tive budget shows only the postal deficit— 
the excess of disbursements over receipts, 
amounting to an estimated $475 million. 


GROSS FEDERAL SPENDING NEAR $150 BILLION 


When trust fund and public enterprise 
fund spending is taken into consideration, it 
becomes readily apparent that the gross ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government far 
exceed the $98 billion total in the admin- 
istrative budget. The total gross expendi- 
ture estimated for fiscal 1965, in fact, ap- 
proaches $150 billion, as follows: 

i Billions 
Administrative budget expenditures $97.9 


Trust fund expenditures 29.4 
Public enterprise fund disbursements 
not reflected in the administra- 

tive Budget. ooo ee 19.9 

r aAA 147.2 


Moreover, even this huge total does not 
provide the full picture on the scope and 
depth of Federal expenditure transactions, 
For example, the 1965 budget for the first 
time includes detailed statements with re- 
spect to a number of Federal activities which 
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are classified as self-supporting, including 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Such agencies or programs 
have heretofore been omitted, for the most 
part, from the budget document, primarily 
because they are not subjected. to Presi- 
dential review—though the Congress does 
pass upon these activities, to a limited ex- 
tent. The outlays are substantial, involv- 
ing gross expenditures in excess of 56 bil- 
lion in both the current and ensuing fiscal 
years. 

Very large amounts also excluded from the 
above totals are involved in the operation 
of intragovernmental revolving and manage- 
ment funds, created to facilitate financing 
operations within and between Federal 
agencies. Such revolving funds finance a 
cycle of operations, similar to the public 
enterprise funds, but with receipts primarily 
from within the Government. Management 
funds permit the pooling of advance pay- 
ments from two Or more appropriations to 
carry out certain types of activities, 

The Department of Defense is the primary 
user of this type of transaction, Examina- 
tion of the budget reveals the gross disburse- 
ments of such funds within that Department 
will total an estimated $11.6 billion in fiscal 
1965. In the administrative budget, how- 
ever, these funds show up with a negative 
expenditure total. 


CONCLUSION 


In some instances there are convincing rea - 
sons for operating Federal programs and ac- 
tivities through financing arrangements out- 
side the regular budget. In fact, the success 
of some such operations has drawn com- 
mendation—the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation being an example. On the other 
hand, there is ground for complaint about 
the growth of Federal operations outside the 
administrative budget, for it serves as the 
principal financial plan for conducting the 
affairs of Government.“ 

For some purposes gross spending is more 
significant than the amounts shown in the 
administrative budget. (1) There can be 
waste, greater or lesser efficiency in spend- 
ing, of amounts from trust, enterprise-type, 
and revolving funds. The potential scope for 
improved efficiency, in other words, extends 
beyond the administrative budget. (2) The 
influence of Federal spending on the econ- 
omy can be measured far better by the gross 
figures than by the incomplete amounts of 
the administrative budget. The complete 
totals themselves are important. In addi- 
tion, the conditions attached to Federal 
spending—the various restrictive regulations 
and personnel rules—apply to some expendi- 
tures outside the administrative budget. The 
Post Office, of course, is one of the biggest 
employers. (3) The dollars raised, whether 
in taxes, contributions, or to cover 
the costs are not avaliable for other purposes. 

‘The public cannot appreciate the full scope 
of Federal financial operations except from 
the gross figures. Nor can the full scope of 
opportunity for control be grasped from the 
administrative budget. The startling growth 
of expenditures outside the budget, and 
the increasing complexity of these funds. 
multiply the difficulties of effective citizen or 
congressional control. 


Tanie I. Comparison of gross trust fund and public enterprise fund expenditures with administrative budget total 


Selected fiscal years; dollar figures in billions} 


Expenditures 


Admininistrative bud 
‘Trust funds 3 


Public enterprise funds (groes)... 


me 


Estimate, 1964 / Estimate, 1065 
Percent of | Amount | Percent of | Amount | Percent of 
total total 
$02.6 65,7 $98, 4 | 65,6 
25 18.8 2.3 19.5 
2. 8 15. 4 22,2 | 1.8 
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Description 


Veterans life insurance funds. OTEN 
Federal derai National Mortgage Association trust funds. 
tara cy — and other trust funds. 

d transactions 


—— — — — 


— —— 


TABLE 
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2.—Expenditures of major trust funds 
Selected fiscal years; in billions] 


E 


Ann 


„E. . EN. 
. 
a) yo) Oa smo Ooo 
i. 
ele) HOR Ae ee 


1 Less than $50,000,000. 


TABLE 3.—Gross disbursements, applicable receipts, and net expenditures of public enterprise funds 


[Selected fiseal years; in millions] j 


Agency or department 


Funds er to the President. 
of Agriculture. 


Secures = Commerce 
Department of 


Tennessee Valley Authority.. 
Veterans’ Administration 


85 


— 2 
28 88. 8% 888 


g 


5 


6,133 9, 240 
6 1⁄4 

191 119 
3 8 

70 138 
se t 

00 ® 

a kr 
173 386 
%1 33 
362 487 
68 39 


Commodity Credit Corporation, $7,000,000,000; Post 


than $500,000. Federal National Mortgage Association, $1,600,000,000; and Export-Import Bank of 
eee for CTT Washington, 81, 000,000, 000. 
Office Department, 34, 000, 000, 000; 


Prayer in Public Places 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Supreme Court decision declaring as un- 
constitutional the use of the New York 
State Regents prayer in public schools 
has aroused the concern of the American 
people, and the several proposals to 
amend the Constitution to permit prayer 
and Bible reading in public places have 
likewise attracted widespread attention 
and interest. There is genuine fear that 
this startling decision may not be the 
final step, but rather just the first in a 
series of decisions that may ultimately 
eliminate the historie relationship be- 
tween our belief in a Supreme Being and 
our American form of government and 
its institutions. 

The Rochester, N.Y., Times-Union, one 
of the leading publications of the Gan- 
nett group, has recently printed a 
thoughtful analysis of the prospects and 


concern for the future of our system of 
government. So that my colleagues may 
have the benefit of this thoughtful com- 
mentary, I am including with my re- 
marks the editorial entitled “The 
‘Prayer’ Amendment: Why It Is Needed,” 
as it appeared in the Friday, May 15, 
1964, issue of the Rochester Times- 
Union: 

THE PRAYER AMENDMENT: Wuy Ir Is NEEDED 

Those testifying before Congress on the 
“prayer amendment,” as all Americans, 
should bear in mind what the amendment 
says—and does not say. 

The first amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution reads: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The 
requirement extends to State and local gov- 
ernments, too. 

Varying additions to this keystone of the 
Bill of Rights have been proposed, The one 
primarily under consideration is proposed by 
Representative FRANK BECKER, Long Island 
Republican. It says: 

“1. Nothing In this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit the offering, reading from, 
or listening to prayers or Biblical Scriptures, 
if participation therein is on a voluntary 
basis, in any governmental or public school, 
institution or place. 

“2. Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit making reference to belief 


in, reliance upon, or invoking the ald of, God 
or a Supreme Being, in any governmental or 
public document, p: „activity, cere- 
mony, school institution, or place, or upon 
any coinage, currency, or obligation of the 
United States. 

“3, Nothing in this article shall constitute 
an establishment of religion.” 

If the only issue involved were the re- 
cital of prayers in schools, there would be 
less reason for tampering with the Bill of 
Rights for the first time since its adoption 
173 years ago. 

But the threat to America’s spiritual ` 
foundation is far more serious, and the 
Becker amendment meets it head on. 

In a US. Supreme Court prayer ruling 
last year, it was held that the Government 
must maintain “strict neutrality” toward 
religious exercises, neither aiding nor op- 
posing religion.” 

The trend of Court decisions indicates that 
the small but determined band of those who 
are fighting all Government involvement in 
religion will succeed if the first amendment 
remains as 18. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, that 
would mean that Christmas, Chanukah, and 

ving observances or symbols must 
be banned from schools or other government 
institutions, The national motto, “In God 
We Trust,” must be erased from coins and 
judges’ benches. Prayers must not be said 
during sessions of any legislative body. 

The words “under God” must be deleted 
from the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
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The fourth verse of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner“ will be an illegal part of the national 
anthem. Government funds may not be 


may not be held at Goyernment-supported 
high schools or colleges. 

Chaplains may not serve the armed serv- 
ices or prisons. Church property will no 
longer be exempted from taxation. Presi- 
dential religious proclamations will be pro- 
hibited, and Government officials from the 
President down must stop appealing to Al- 
Mighty God for guidance in speeches made 
on taxpayers’ time, 

Taken together, such prohibitions would 
constitute not Government “neutrality” 
toward religion but Government-enforced 
atheism, stripping our national life of any 
Official reference to religion. 

That is what the Becker amendment is 
aimed at preventing. 

Opponents of the amendment, including 

Many leading church figures, contend that 
no such result is threatened by the Court 
rulings. 
But it would have strained belief not long 
ago to think that the High Court would bar 
recital cf nonsectarian prayers and the read- 
ing of Bible verses in the schools, even when 
children could be excused from participation 
at their parents’ request. 

The Becker amendment’s foes also have 
Predicted, in all sincerity, that its approval 
Will lead to an establishment of religion— 
that is, the protection or promotion of a 
religious denomination by government. 

If so, why didn’t that happen in the 170- 
Odd years of school prayers and official recog- 
nition of God before the Supreme Court 
acted? And why did almost all the religious 
leaders who now fear this outcome fail to 
act against it by calling upon the High Court 
to rule out the school prayers and other acts 
they now find so dangerous to religious 
liberty? 

Certainly it is the task of churches and 
parents, not schools or government, to teach 
religion to children. But the removal of all 
references to God from public life would 
pose a positive menace to religion by foster- 
ing indifference to and ignorance of religion 
among children and adults alike. 

We believe in the separation of church 
and state. We hold with the Founding 
Fathers that no citizen should be uted 
because of his religious beliefs, or lack of 


But we also believe, as the Nation's found- 
ers believed, that America’s liberties and its 
very existence are bestowed by divine provi- 
dence. Voluntary expression of belief in 
God in our schools and in public life must be 
Permitted for the vast majority of Americans 
Who share that conviction. 


Discriminatory Acts Against Russian Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, as Ameri- 
Cans we are greatly disturbed by recent 
evidences of discrimination against Jew- 
ish citizens in the Soviet Union. The 
Suppression of Judaism is the suppression 
of all religions. For this reason, I have 
joined in sponsoring a resolution, House 
Resolution 728 by which the House would 
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condemn discriminatory acts against 
Russian Jews. 

As we all know, the Soviet Constitution 
is superficially a fine and democratic 
document. It purports to invest full and 
equal citizenship in the Jews, But pres- 
ent Russian rulers ignore this provision 
as they have ignored so many others. 
The Constitution’s safeguards of religious 
freedom have become a mockery in the 
light of actual experience. 

When the Soviet era began, there were 
more than 3 million Jews in Russia. 
They attended their own theaters, they 
ran their own printing shops, they pub- 
lished their own newspapers. These in- 
stitutions kept alive their ties to a 
historic heritage. Systematically, Stalin 
crushed these institutions. His vicious 
campaign was culminated by an in- 
famous purge of Jewish intelligentsia 
following the abortive doctors’ plot of 
1948. 

And although Khrushchev has empha- 
sized his de-Stalinization policy of recent 
years, he has failed to mention Stalin’s 
anti-Semitism. More importantly, he 
has done nothing to curb it or to revital- 
ize Jewish cultural institutions. 

Today, in the Soviet Union, there is 
not a single Jewish daily newspaper— 
nor a Jewish theater. And Jews must 
identify themselves as Jews on their in- 
ternal passports. 

All America is appalled by this dis- 
criminatory pattern. It not only op- 
presses Jews in the free exercise of their 
religious faith but causes their deaths in 
retribution for so-called economic offen- 
ses. 
I ask all concerned Members of Con- 
gress to join with me in condemning 
these acts. Through this resolution, we 
express the conscience of troubled Amer- 
icans who abhor anti-Semitism. Our 
appeal to Rusisan authorities to cease 
their inhumane conduct—an appeal that 
must be fortified and augmented by the 
organized outcry of private organiza- 
tions—will make it clear to the world 
that we cherish religious freedom and 
will seek ever to preserve it. 


California Publisher Warns of Dangers in 
Political War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, under what 
authority of the Constitution does the 
Government assume the respon- 

sibility to feed, house, clothe, provide 
jobs, medical care, and other necessities 
of life for the people? I have been un- 
able to find any such sanction. It has 
always been my belief that our Founding 
Fathers created a republic within a 
democracy through which we could oper- 
ate a government of, by, and for the 
people, in which each individual would be 
free to rise to whatever heights his own 
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talent, ability, and willingness to work 
would carry him. 

The New Dealers, Fair Dealers, New 
Frontiersmen and the present wheeler 
dealers have another idea. They do not 
trust the people, nor do they believe in 
the wisdom nor the ability of the people 
either to govern themselves or indeed 
take care of their individual needs. The 
social planners think that a certain select 
few possess the wisdom to govern, and 
only carefully selected bureaucrats know 
what is best for you and me. This phil- 
osophy is the basis of the proposed war 
on poverty. The administration has no 
faith in the private enterprise system and 
therefore proposes full Government con- 
trol of a program to increase job oppor- 
tunities and to raise the standard of liv- 
ing for those the bureaucrats decide are 
underprivileged. 

How some Americans feel about the 
program is seen in the following editorial 
by Cliff Smith, publisher of the Downey 
Herald American, Downey, Calif. I 
strongly recommend Mr. Smith’s edi- 
torial to you. 


War on Poverty Saus To BE ANOTHER STEP 
(By Cliff Smith) 

President Johnson's announced war on poy- 
erty appears to be the final step in converting 
this Republic into a Socialistic welfare state. 
It is an admission that the Democratic Party 
since 1933 has been unable to attain the 
goals of economic growth through the free 
enterprise which is the American 
way of life. President Johnson is very adept 
at dealing with opposites. He appears on 
national television with a glowing report of 

ty and great economic gains, and, 
with only a change of scenery, he appears 
from the wings of the theater with a devas- 
tating presentation of abject poverty. 

You can rest assured that the 
press, both in the free countries and the 
Communist countries, is picking up only the 
story of “America, the Land of Poverty,” and 
using it to prove that the capitalistic system 
is a failure and that Marxism is the only 
answer to the fulfillment of happiness. 

The President returned from a 2-day trip 
to Appalachia where great unemployment 
and much poverty does in fact exist. He an- 
nounced that he was amazed at the crowds 
that came out to greet him. He apparently 
did not realize that he was regarded as Santa 
Claus with a pack on his back, overflowing 
with taxpayers’ money to be given away for 
the asking. The President's economic ad- 
viser, Walter Heller, says that poverty is a 
national disgrace. Poverty is not a disgrace. 
It is a misfortune, but it cannot be resolved 
by a national dole. The only disgrace is 
that our Government has been unable to cre- 
ate a favorable climate in which business 
can have confidence in Government and can 
expand. 

Examining some of the legislation passed 
by Congress, it appears that we have done 
much to curtall economic growth and create 
unemployment. Among these is the refusal 
to grant a tax deduction for salaries paid to 
Gomestic help and caretakers. A million 
jobs would be immediately available to the 
lowest economic segment of unskilled labor, 
without any capital investment, if such a 
deduction were permitted. Minimum wage 
has created unemployment for those persons 
unskilled and unable to perform work at 
the minimum wage, even though they would 
like to work for less but are forced to go on 
welfare. Our uncontrolled imports from 
low-wage countries have caused widespread 
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unemployment. For example, pig iron is 
coming into America from East Germany at 
$35 a ton, as against $70 a ton for American- 
produced pig iron. Imported fabricated 
steel from modern mills, built with our 
foreign aid money, is also causing unemploy- 
ment in our steel centers. 

The welfare state is not a Utopia. It isa 
condition bordering upon slavery, and can 
only be maintained by external force. As 
proof of this, I suggest you examine the wel- 
fare state which exists in your State peni- 
tentlarles where the unfortunate inmates 
are supplied with food, clothing, lodging, 
medical care, and free burials. The only 
thing that is lacking is liberty. There are 
bars on the windows and a 24-hour guard— 
not to keep the people out of this Utopia, 
but to keep them in. 

A number of European Socialists, among 
them Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden, are most 
welcome guests in Washington, to advise the 
Supreme Court on sociological decisions 
which have nothing to do with our Consti- 
tution, and to advise the administration on 
how to eliminate poverty through socialism. 
No one in America knew there were 30 mil- 
lion Americans living in poverty until these 
foreigners told us so. 

Nothing can destroy initiative and self- 
reliance more quickly than a government 
dole. The more you do for people, the less 
they will do for themselves. Poverty and 
indolence expand proportionately with the 

on of welfare programs, This is evi- 
dent in the fact that, last year, total welfare 
in the United States exceeded $43 billion, 
and there is more poverty today than there 
‘was 30 years ago when less than a quarter 
of that amount was being spent on welfare. 

The President has presented to Congress 
a package bill which creates an Office of 
Economic Opportunity in the Executive Of- 
fice. The Director would have wide discre- 
tionary authority in administering the act, 
and allocating the $962.5 million to be appro- 
priated for the first year. There are no 
matching requirements for the State and 
local agencies. The OEO would be a super- 
duper Federal bureaucracy, superimposed 
upon the now existing 42 Federal programs 
that have a direct application to poverty, 
even though these 42 programs would remain 
under the existing agencies rather than under 
the new one, and there is no authority for 
the Director to coordinate these programs 
under the new OEO. 

To open this assault on poverty, its Direc- 
tor, Sargent Shriver (now “General” Shriver) 
arrived at Capitol Hill in a chauffeur-driven 
1964 Cadillac. Concurrently, the President 
demanded a $7,500 a year increase for Con- 
gressmen together with other salary increases 
amounting of $500 million. 

You will note that the $962.5 million to be 
appropriated for poverty is only a 2½%- percent 
increase in total welfare spending, and would 
not be a drop in the bucket. The objectives 
of the poverty bill can best be achieved by 
Government's encouragement of local initia- 
tive and by the long-range improvement of 
Government-business relationships aimed at 
stimulating general economic growth—rather 
than by welfare types of approaches which 
in the past and proved 


We are advised by the planners that the 
Puritan ethic of working for a living “by the 
sweat of our brow,” is as outdated as they 
say the Bible is, I will not accept the belief 
that a system of moral principles should be 
abandoned for materlalism, 


“Education and the American Econ- 
omy”—An Address by Francis Kep- 
pel, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
at Cornerstone Laying Ceremonies for 
the New Associates Investment Co. 
Building, South Bend, Ind., May 19, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of South Bend-Mishawaka, 
Ind., took an economic leap forward this 
week as Gov. Matthew E. Welsh laid the 
cornerstone for the new Associates In- 
yestment administration building, one 
of three buildings comprising this com- 
pany’s multimillion dollar home office 
complex. 

Joining Governor Welsh in this cor- 
nerstone laying ceremony was Mr, Oliver 
C. Carmichael, Jr., chairman of the 
board of Associates. 

This company is ranked as the Na- 
tion’s 91st largest corporation in terms 
of assets and is the largest independent 
finance company in the United States, 
with diversified finance, insurance and 
banking operations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Another distinguished guest on the 
occasion was the Honorable Francis 
Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who delivered an outstanding ad- 
dress at a luncheon attended by civic 
leaders from the South Bend area in the 
newly completed Associates personnel 
and training center. 

Because I believe Commissioner Kep- 
pel’s remarks on this occasion on the 
relation between education and the 
American economy, with particular em- 
phasis on vocational education, to be so 
thoughtful, under unanimous consent, 
I insert the text of the Commissioner's 
speech in the RECORD: 

EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 
(By Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of 

Education, Department of Health, Educa- 

tion, and Welfare) 

Yesterday I flew from Washington to South 
Bend with your distinguished Congressman. 

Last night I talked with schoolteachers 
and college professors from communities 
throughout northern Indiana. 

At breakfast this morning I met with col- 
lege and university presidents from this 
area and I have just had the opportunity of 
chatting with your Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor and with your mayor and other 
leading citizens of your city. I like Indiana 
and I like South Bend. 

Iam happy to be here on a most significant 
day in the life of your community—the 
cornerstone laying of this splendid new 63 
million Associates Investment facility. I say 
“significant” because this substantial in- 
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vestment is obviously a reflection of the great 
comfidence which the Associates Co, has in 
the present economic strength and the future 
economic vitality of South Bend, Mishawaka, 
and, indeed, the entire St. Joseph County 


area. 

South Bend is world-famed for its many 
products and so I know you must take great 
pride in the remarkable success of Associates 
Investment as one of the largest finance 
companies in the Nation. 


VIGOROUS COMMUNITY 


Congressman Brapemas told me on the 
plane yesterday of some other recent develop- 
ments which, like this new Associates build- 
ing, are clear evidence of the vigor and po- 
tential of this community—from the new 
construction plans of your Indiana and 
Michigan Electric Co. to the new YMCA 
building to the recent acquisition of Stude- 
baker facilities by the Kaiser-Jeep, Cum- 
mins, and Allied Products firms, and many 
others, He really gave me quite a list. 

Incidently, I would like to say a special 
word about Congressman Brapemas. As a 
member of the committee of the House of 
Representatives with principal responsibility 
for legislation affecting education, JOHN 
Bravemas played a key role last year in draft- 
ing and helping to pass two of the most 
important education bills Congress has en- 
acted in many years—the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act and the Higher Education Facilities 
Act. He has won widespread respect among 
educators throughout the United States for 
his deep commitment to the strengthening 
of American education. 

Essential as the many examples of new 
business and industrial investment are to 
the economic future of your area, I believe 
it equally significant that the South Bend- 
Mishawaka community is also increasing its 
investment in another indispensable factor 
in economic growth—the investment in hu- 
man beings. 

For example, only this morning I visited 
Notre Dame's extraordinary new university 
library, the largest university Library, I un- 
derstand, in the Nation. 

And I am looking forward after lunch to 
a tour of what I understand is one of the 
finest private personnel training facilities in 
the United States, which is part of your ex- 
panding Associates Investment plant here 
in South Bend. With your own in-house 
training programs and your own data proc- 
essing systems, you at Associates are pro- 
viding dramatic evidence that farsighted 
business leadership recognizes the impor- 
tance of continuing education, 

It seems to me, therefore, as one who must 
be concerned not only with the shaping of 
education policy but also with the contribu- 
tions which educated men and women make 
to our national wealth, that it is most fitting 
that the chief executive of the Associates 
Investment Co. should be a man whose life 
has been so strongly identified with concern 
for education. 

O. C. CARMICHAEL, JR., LEADING CITIZEN 

I have known Mike Carmichael both per- 
sonally and by reputation for some years. 
He was a college president at Converse Col- 
lege, South Carolina, and a dean of students 
at Vanderbilt University. I am not surprised 
to learn that here in South Bend, as one of 
the leading citizens of this community in 
private business, he continues to display a 
deep concern for education, For example, 
as no doubt many of you know, he is serving 
as of the Temporary Committee 
for Higher Education in North Central 
Indiana, 
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Today I would like to talk with you about 
a collaborative effort for South Bend, for 
Indiana, for all America in which the inter- 
ests of business and industry and of educa- 
tion are closely bound and coincide, My 
theme is vocational education—the educa- 
tion of our youth to meet the specific eco- 
nomic demands of our time, and the new 
legislation designed for this purpose. 

It calls for a collaborative effort because 
American industry, without a strong under- 
pinning in vocational education in our 
schools, will lack a substantial base for its 
future—and because vocational education, 
without the active support and interest of 
the business community, will lack purpose 
and thrust and touch with reality. 

Out of this new, bold and concerted ap- 
proach by American business and industry 
and American education, I can see a glowing 
economic hope and promise in every com- 
munity across the land. But before we con- 
sider the glow, let us first examine some of 
the hurdles we face. 

The facts that confront us today are by 
no means comforting, nor are the vocational 
schools as they now exist. 

Today, most of our vocational schools offer 

in a minimum of skills while our 
economy offers employment in hundreds of 
occupations. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Today, when jobs for skilled technicians 
of all kinds show an increase of 300 percent 
in Just 1 year, there are more than 4 million 
unemployed, most of them because they 
lack employable skills. 

Today, while our economy reaches ever 
new heights, hundreds of thousands of 
youngsters seek to enter a world of work 
tor which they are ill-equipped and in which 
they shortly become unemployed. 

Our unemployment figuers today alarm 
us—as they should. In a time of unprece- 
dented prosperity, our statisticians show us 
an unemployment rate of 5.7 percent of our 
labor force. Among American youth from 16 
to 19 years of age—young Americans who are 
out of school and looking for work—the un- 
employment rate is three times the national 
average and still on the increase. 

Do these grim figures mean that our society, 
Our economy are falling apart? To my mind, 
they are not the sign of an economic decline, 
but rather of an advance—of the sweeping 
advance of our technology and productivity, 
of our dynamic movement from an era when 
production depended upon the brawn of men 
to a day when it depends largely upon the 
trained, skilled minds of men. 

The challenge that unemployment pre- 
sents to us is not the slowing down of our 
economy but the overriding need to bring 
our people, all our people, up to the levels 
of skill and knowledge they require to share 
in the opportunities of American life. 

A few decades ago, many jobs in the United 
States could be filled with dignity and suc- 
cess by men and women who had completed 
only an elementary school education. To- 
day most of these jobs no longer exist. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


If we are to meet the economic require- 
ments of our day, we will need to find new 
directions in vocational education that are 
truly responsive to economic change. And 
we will need to support this enterpise at 
every level—from the Federal Government to 
the States and communities throughout the 
country. 

Half a century ago, when the effects of in- 
dustrialization began to be felt strongly in 
America, Congress responded with the first 
Program of Federal aid for training people 
for work. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
Was a bold and visionary attempt to insure 
the United States in that era against the 
hazards of unemployment for want of skill. 

Unfortunately, in the years that followed, 
Vocational education has marked time and 
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the early vision of economic reality became 
blurred. Meanwhile, our society has under- 
gone enormous shifts through the popula- 
tion boom and rapid developments in sci- 
ence and technology. 

In the sprawling complex of our modern 
cities, many of our early vocational schools 
remain as remnants of the past, as red brick 
monuments to a day gone by. Remote from 
the mainstream of modern technology, they 
are training young people for vocations al- 
ready extinct. Within the educa- 
tional community, they are often regarded 
as institutions for youth who are failing in 
academic pursuits, as “dumping grounds” 
for the poorly educated. Within the busi- 
ness community, these schools until now 
have received little attention, either in 
financial support or support in creating 
training programs that bear a valid relation- 
ship to our modern economy, 

But now, I trust, we have come to an 
awakening—to the realization that sound 
vocational training is essential to the con- 
tinued strength of our economy. It is this 
awakening which led the Congress last year 
to pass the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. 

NEW APPROACH 

The new act, a landmark in our history 
of vocational education, calls for a sharp 
break with the past. It aims to replace 
the bleak, negative approach of educators 
and business and the public to these neg- 
lected schools with an affirmative determi- 
mation to make them vital, contributing 
centers in the world our technology is shap- 


Under this act, Federal funds to expand 
vocational education can be more than 
quadrupled. The Congress has authorized 
an increase in appropriations from some 657 
million a year to an additional $731 million 
over the next 4 years. These funds are to 
be matched by the States in building new 
schools and creating a whole new range of 
vocational programs to reflect the changing 
needs of the labor market. 

We would deceive ourselves, however, to 
think of these Federal funds as more than 
“seed money,” or to believe that the future 
course of vocational education can be ar- 
ranged and fashioned in Washington. These 
funds will go a long way only if the States 
and communities use them as an impetus to 
stimulate a far greater output of funds and 
energy on their own part. 

To this end, the law is solidly backed up 
by a requirement for State boards or com- 
mittees composed of members from man- 
agement, labor, and education to review and 
advise in the development of modern voca- 
tional training. 

This provision of the act I regard as essen- 
tial if we hope to succeed. These advisory 
boards, now in existence or being created, 
will be called on to keep our vocational 
schools in tune with the fluctuating wave- 
length of regional and local economic con- 
ditions. 

COMMUNITY ACTION 


But beyond the Federal law and its re- 
quirements, I see the ultimate burden rest- 
ing upon the communities—and here I 
suggest the need for local advisory groups, 
committees on which you can most ably 
serve. In communities which have already 
established such advisory bodies, the new era 
of vocational training is already underway. 

In and of itself, of course, Federal legis- 
lation will not assure us of a vocational 
structure reaching all our people, or one 
that meets the particular and varying job 
requirements of our communities, or, indeed, 
that the skills we teach today will necessarily 
be the skills we will need tomorrow. 

President Johnson, in his recent Manpower 
Report, set down the limitations as well as 
the possibilities of Federal aid when he said: 
“The Federal Government can provide lead- 
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ership, information, and other assistance, 
but fundamentally it Is action carried for- 
ward in each community that will decide 
how well we achieve our national objectives.” 

In the long run, of course, we will accom- 
plish little in vocational education if we 
merely repeat the patterns of the past. 

The new stimulus of legislation requires 
more of us than merely replacing the status 
quo of 1917 with the status quo of 1964, 
Our new vocational schools must be living 
enterprises, continually responsive to eco- 
nomic needs, or they, like their red brick 
predecessors, will also become monuments 
to obsolescence in the years ahead. 

WHAT IS REQUIRED? 

In creating these new vocational schools, 
how shall we assure their continuing vitality? 

Clearly, our first requirement is to build 
a sound and durable pattern of collaboration 
between industry, business and education, 
For too many years, we have remained iso- 
lated from one another. We need to know 
each better, to see and respect seek other's 
point of view 

On the national level this cooperative pat- 
tern already exists. We in education have 
turned to business and industry for counsel 
on personnel and on s voca- 
tional education. This we will continue to 
do. Through our State advisory boards, we 
must extend this pattern, establishing gen- 
uine meeting grounds for vocational educa- 
tion, not mere appendages of education or of 
business. 

As educators, we must recognize the reall- 
ties of Industrial life if our vocational schools 
are to play a meaningful role in our society. 
We have much to learn from the realistic and 
skillful training programs now employed by 
American industry for its specific needs. 
And industry, in turn, must recognize that 
the growth of vocational education is an in- 
vestment in the growth of industry itself. 


Second, we must seize the present opportu- 
nity and the critical needs that brought it 
about for a truly long-range effort. We will 
tall if we regard the challenge of our ad- 
yancing technology as only a present emer- 
gency, & brush fire we can put out by sum- 
moning the bucket brigades. We will fall 
if we merely put up new buildings, train new 
teachers, create new téchnical curriculums. 

Technology will not stand still. It will 
lead to a world 50 years from now as difer- 
ent from ours as the present is different from 
the world of a century past. If we would 
succeed in these new schools, we must plan 
for the future, creating a stethoscope of 
vocational research that is sensitive to the 
pulsing change of and apply the 
products of that research to our schools. 

Third, and finally, we need to see voca- 
tional training as part of the mainstream of 
education, not as a minor tributary. This 
calls for raising its quality and its standards, 
making it one of the best, not the least, of 
our educational efforts. This calls for an 
end to the idea that the vocational school 
can be second rate, a “dumping ground” for 
the failures of education. This will put our 
whole educational structure on notice that 
poor education can no longer be tolerated, 
that wherever our schools are weak, they 
must be strengthened and that a failure in 
any segment of education affects the whole 
enterprise. 

A NEW BEGINNING 

In our meeting here today, I see’ begin- 
nings of a vitalizing force in vocational edu- 
cation and in all education, a force that 
brings to the communities of America the 
purpose and vision that have made us 
strong and will assure our future strength. 

t know that you here in the South Bend- 
Mishawaka area have been quick to realize 
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the significance of the new vocational legis- 
lation. Only a few weeks ago I met in 
Washington with Dr. Jardine and Mr. Dake 
and Brademas to discuss an 
application which South Bend has made for 
Federal funds to build a new area vocational 
school here to serve northern Indiana and 
southern Mi 

Your Congressman tells me that only last 
week you asked for additional funds to pro- 
vide residential facilities for this school. 
You all understand, of course, that there is 
the most intense competition throughout 
the United States for the funds which Con- 
gress has provided us for this program so 
that it would not be appropriate for me to 
make any commitment to you on your ap- 
plication except to say that you can be 
assured your interest will be given the most 
careful consideration, 


, 


Tax Credit for College Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us realize how tremendously the cost of 
obtaining a college education has in- 
creased in recent years. These costs, so 
the experts tell us, will increase even 
more in the years to come. 

Plainly, something must be done to 
relieve the financial pressures on parents 
who are trying to assist their sons and 
daughters in receiving university train- 
ing. Two remedies to this problem have 
been proposed. 

The first would increase the number 
of scholarships and loans now available 
from the Federal Government to college 
students. The second would provide a 
tax credit to parents for educational ex- 

penses incurred by a son or daughter 
at at institutions of higher learning. 

Many people believe the second 
method to be much preferable to the 
first. Federal loans and scholarships to 
needy students cannot begin to solve the 
problem. What is needed is the direct 
approach envisioned in the tax credit 
principle. 

The arguments for this system of aid- 
ing education in our Nation are clearly 
and cogently put forth in an article in 
the May 16 issue of America magazine 
by the Reverend Virgil C. Blum, director 
of the political science department at 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

For a number of years Father Blum 
has been in the forefront of the move- 
ment to establish a program of tax relief 
for parents with children in college. His 
article “Tax Credits for Education,” 
demonstrates the careful thought he has 
given to this issue. 

Of particular interest in his concept of 
an absolute“ tax credit which would 
assist even those who pay little or no in- 
come tax, and thereby would not receive 
proportionate benefits under a tax credit 
as it is currently conceived. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Father Blum’s article in the Recorp at 
this point, and earnestly urge the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to it: 
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Tax CREDITS ron EDUCATION—A PLAN To Pro- 
VIDE FEDERAL Am To HELP MEET THE CON- 
STANTLY RISING Cost OF COLLEGE 

(By Virgil C. Blum) 
(Norre.—Father Blum, S.J., is chairman of 
the ent of Political Science at Mar- 
quette University and author of Freedom 
of Choice in Education"’.) 


By 1970 the average American family with 
a child in college will need about $500 a 
year in financial assistance to pay for his 
education. For the majority of families, 
the costs have already soared out of reach. 
It is not easy to estimate how much help 
they now need. But Dr. Rexford Moon, di- 
rector of the College Scholarship Service, 
predicts that by 1970 families with children 
in college will need $3.7 billion in educational 
help of one kind or another. This means, on 
an average, $500 for each of 7 million stu- 
dents. 

To enable families with low or middle in- 
comes to send their children to college, this 
deficit will have be made up by grants, loans, 
tax credits, and scholarships. No single one 
of these aid programs is likely to bring higher 
education within the reach of every American 
family. But a combination of such programs 
on the State and Federal levels would help 
a great deal. 

It is pointed out that government loans 
for college education costs have proved both 
workable and acceptable. This is certainly 
true of National Defense Education Act loans. 
But to compel the children of poor, low-in- 
come and middle-income families to rely 
heavily on loans for their education is in- 
equitable, undemocratic and uneconomical. 

Congressmen and the administration have 
repeatedly told parents that their children's 
intellectual development is the Nation's 
greatest natural resource. College educa- 
tion for youth, they insist, is essential to 
our economic, professional, scientific, and 
technological development; the best invest- 
ment we can make is to spend public funds 
on developing brainpower. Parents have in 
effect been told that the college education 
of their children is indispensable to the na- 
tional welfare and defense. 

And the parents have been convinced. 
They are now demanding that the Federal 
Government pay a fair part of the costs. 

For this reason, they are not likely to ap- 
prove Senator Vance Harrke's Federal aid 
bill (S. 2490). While this measure would 
provide scholarships and work-study pro- 

for a number of needy and worthy 
students, its main purpose is to obtain more 
loan funds for children of families with low 
or middle incomes, Parents, however, view 
loans as only a partial solution to their edu- 
cation problems. They do not want their 
children—particularly their daughters—to 
go deep into debt, This is why more and 
more ts are demanding tuition grants 
such as New York State now provides, or tax 
credits on tuition and fees. 

The Hartke bill, which was rushed to the 
Senate floor on February 3 to head off ap- 
proval of Senator ABRAHAM Rrsicorr’s tax- 
credit program, does not meet these de- 
mands. Its loan provision was admittedly 
designed as a substitute for the widely sup- 
ported Ribicoff tax-credit plan, which 
would have given help to nearly every col- 
lege student in the Nation. Whereas the tax- 
credit proposal is designed to help families 
and students pay for the cost of education, 
the Hartke loan program is designed to throw 
the cost of education upon the students. 

It is undemocratic, however, for the Gov- 
ernment to saddle private and nonresident 
public college students with heavy debts for 
an education that substantially benefits the 
Nation, while it pays, for the same sort of 
benefit, nearly the full education costs of 
other college students. Since college educa- 
tion is essential to the national welfare, the 
sons and daughters of low-income and mid- 
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dle-income families should not be forced to 
go deep into debt to obtain it. 

To compel college students to mortgage 
the future is, as President William C. Fels 
of Bennington College said, “an abdication of 
our generation’s responsibility to its chil- 
dren.” Moreover, “it is a contradiction of 
the ability-to-pay principle that underlies 
our tax structure to tax these youngsters 
equally, whatever their income or assets, for 
a part of their education.” This is what the 
Hartke bill would do. It proposes that, if 
youngsters don't have the money to pay for 
their education, they should, contrary to the 
ability-to-pay principle, be taxed equally. 

But even if a general loan program that 
excluded tuition grants and tax credits were 
equitable, it would be unacceptable on edu- 
cational and economical grounds. Such a 
Federal program would almost inevitably re- 
sult in state monopoly in education to the 
detriment of freedom and diversity. 

Dr. John F. Morse of the American Coun- 
cil on Education considers student loans for 
higher education as inadequate. The dollar 
gap between costs at public and private in- 
stitutions,” he points out, “grows greater 
every year. And the dollar gap is the really 
significant figure. So to tell institutions, 
good solid institutions, that the solution to 
most of their problems is to raise their fees, 
to charge closer to actual costs, and to use 
long-term loans to finance needy students is 
to ignore entirely the competitive situation.” 
The effect of a continuously widening, loan- 
inspired tuition gap, Dr. Morse predicts, 
would be more and more empty classrooms 
in private colleges. 

Some students will, for personal reasons, 
borrow $6,000 to pay tuition at a private uni- 
versity. But these students are not typical. 
The typical student will no more borrow 
$6,000 to get an education at the University 
of Detroit, when he can attend Detroit's 
Wayne State University for only $1,200, than 
his father would borrow $6,000 to buy a black 
Cadillac at a private auto dealer if he could 
buy a white Cadillac at a tax-supported, 
State-operated auto agency for $1,200. The 
education discount—which here amounts to 
80 percent—is, of course, made possible by 
the hidden taxpayers’ subsidy given to all 
students in public institutions. 

Dr. Lawrence A. Kimpton, former chancel- 
lor of the University of Chicago, remarked 
several years ago: “It is hard to market a 
product at a fair price when down the street 
someone is giving it away.” The financial 
collapse of Milwaukee-Downer College sev- 
eral years after the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee next door 
clearly demonstrates how difficult it is to 
market education at a fair price when down 
the street someone Is selling it at an 80- 
percent discount. And I might add that it 
is infinitely more difficult when the prospec- 
tive buyer must borrow money to pay the 
fair price. 

The widening gap in public and private 
college tuition has already resulted in a 
rapid shift in the balance between students 
attending private institutions and those in 
State institutions. In 1950 more than 50 
percent of college students attended private 
schools. Today the figure is less than 37 
percent, and it is predicted that by 1975 it 
will, at best, be 20 percent, or possibly, due 
to colleges’ financial collapse, as low as 5 
percent, 

This shift of students, directly traceable to 
soaring tuition charges, is costing taxpayers 
literally billions of dollars. While tens of 
thousands of vacancies exist in our private 
colleges and universities, taxpayers are even 
now building facilities for scores of thou- 
sands of students at a cost of $6,000 to $10,- 
000 per student, and, moreover, subsidizing 
their education at about $1,600 a year. 
While no fewer than 795 accredited colleges 
and universities reported vacancies in the 
fall of 1963, public institutions across the 
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Nation are engaged in a high-cost building 
boom to accommodate the influx of stu- 
dents. Among the schools. with vacancies 
are 456 4-year liberal arts co These 
institutions, with an average enroliment of 
545 full-time students, have tremendous 
potential for development and growth. But 
with tuition already three to five times 
higher than in a local State college or uni- 
versity, they cannot attract the necessary 
students. Much less can they improve the 
quality of their faculty and educational pro- 
gram. Substantial tuition grants or tax 
credits would enable many parents to pay 
tuition in private and out-of-State public 
institutions that are now beyond their 
means. 

To remedy the situation, scores of Con- 
gressmen have introduced tax-credit bills. 
Most of these would provide a 30-percent tax 
credit on tuition and fees paid to institu- 
tions of higher learning, But after Prof. 
Roger Freeman of Stanford University, ap- 
Pearing before a congressional committee in 
1963, recommended the sliding tax-credit 
formula, the idea caught fire. Congressmen 
of both political parties, including Senators 
Housert H. HUMPRREY and BARRY GOLDWATER, 
incorporated a sliding formula in new tax- 
credit proposals. The most popular and, in 
my opinion, the most acceptable formula 
Was proposed by Senator HUMPHREY. 

Senator Humpurey’s bill (S. 1677) pro- 
Vides: a 75-percent credit on the first $100 
expended on tuition, fees, books, and sup- 
plies; a 40-percent credit on the next $400; 
a 30-percent credit on the next $500; and a 
20-percent credit on the next 8500. Thus a 
parent who sends his son to Marquette Uni- 
versity, where (1964-65) tuition is $1,100, 
would receive a 675 credit on the first $100, 
$160 on the next $400, $150 on the next $500, 
and $20 on the next $100, for a total of $405. 
In out-of-pocket money, his tuition payment 
would be only $695. 

When he introduced his bill, Senator 
Houmpnrer said: “The sliding tax-credit 
schedule provides a sensible and workable 
system of Federal assistance that helps every 
student . It is essential that an across- 
the-board tax-credit program be initiated to 
assist every person currently facing the con- 
Siderable expenses associated with higher 
education.” 

The Humphrey proposal, like all the other 
tax-credit „ has, however, one de- 
fect: It would provide no tuition benefits to 
poor families that pay no Federal income 
tax, since the credit is a credit on tax Ha- 
bility. This defect can be easily remedied 
to give low-income families equal tuition 
benefits by making the tax credit absolute, 
rather than conditional upon a tax lability. 
Under this plan, parents who pay no income 
tax, but are entitled to a credit, would re- 
ceive from the Internal Revenue Service an 
amount equal to the credit to which they 
are entitled. The credit would be treated 
like a refund. The absolute credit would in 
effect be a Federal tuition grant to the chil- 
dren of low-income families. 

The enactment of the Humphrey tax-credit 
bill, with this amendment, would greatly 
help parents pay tultion charges that have 
Soared beyond their reach. With such help, 
all parents would be aided in sending their 
children to college, and many of them could 
then send them to private or out-of-State 
public colleges and universities, 

The tax-credit plan is, of course, not a 
new idea. Congress has thus far enacted five 
different tax-credit programs. It has pro- 
Vided: (1) a retirement income credit, (2) a 
dividend-received credit, (3) a partially tax- 
exempt interest credit, (4) an investment 
credit, and (5) a foreign-tax credit. 

Several years ago, Congress gave a 7-per- 
cent tax credit to businessmen on capital in- 
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vestments. Most parents would agree, I 
think, that if a tax credit is useful to stimu- 
late and help capital investments, it is even 
more useful to stimulate and help the edu- 
cation of youth—the Nation's most valuable 
capital investment. As a nation, we cannot 
afford to downgrade the importance of intel- 
lectual development, while on the other 
hand upgrading the importance of indus- 
trial development. 

The tax credit plan has much to recom- 
mend it. Since there are no adequate alter- 
natives to financing higher education, it de- 
serves the support of parents and the consid- 
eration of Congress. Here are some of the 
points in its favor: 

This plan is a fair one. Since the tax- 
payer is already subsidizing each resident 
State university student by about $1,600 a 
year, the plan would give more aid to parents 
who send their children to private and out-of 
State public colleges. (It should be noted, 
however, that on a percentage basis, 
HUMPHREY'S sliding scale would give tax- 
supported students more aid than tuition- 
paying students, And as tuition increases 
in public institutions, tax credits will be- 
come increasingly more important to their 
students.) Besides, it would give a credit to 
any person, including the student himself, 
who pays a part or all of his tuition. 

The plan is more equitable than a tax de- 
duction. While the tax-deduction plan 
would give families in higher income brack- 
ets more than those in lower brackets, the 
tax credit plan would give equal help to all 
parents, regardless of income. 

It is the most efficient way of providing 
Federal help for the college education of the 
Nation's youth. It would give help where 
help is most needed—to tuition-paying par- 
ents. Tax credits for tuition-paying parents 
would be in sharp contrast to existing Fed- 
eral programs, which in fiscal 1962 gave $1.2 
billion to a handful of private and public 
universities (Harvard received $33 million), 
while hundreds of other schools that are edu- 
cating many thousands of students for the 
national welfare got nothing. 

It would help every family with children 
in college—not merely those with children 
in State institutions. It would help low- 
income, nontaxpaying families as much as 
families with middle or high incomes, They 
would receive the amount of the credit as 
they would a refund claim; this would in 
effect be a tuition grant for the education of 
their children. 

It would save taxpayers billions of dollars. 
It would enable many parents to continue to 
send their children to private colleges and 
universities, thus relieving taxpayers of the 
need to build public college facilities for 
these students at a cost of $6,000 to $10,000 
per student and to subsidize their education 
at & yearly cost of about $1,600. Under the 
present system of financing higher education, 
which has resulted in a rush of students to 
tax-supported institutions, the cost of State 
education is mounting so rapidly that, Dr. 
Morse believes, “there will be a taxpayers’ 
revolt.” 

It would stop the rapid trend toward State 
monopoly. It would preserve free enterprise, 
competition and diversity in education—an 
essential condition of academic freedom. 
Students would have some measure’ of free- 
dom of choice in education. 

It would avoid the highly controversial 
(though groundless) church-state issue. 
Following a long line of Federal precedents 
in both education and welfare programs, it 
would subsidize the demand, not the supply. 
That is to say, it would directly ald the stu- 
dent, not the college. 

It would provide Federal assistance for 
higher education without establishing a basis 
for Federal control. Since the Government 
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would aid the demand, there would be no 
legal basis for controlling the supply. 

It would be easy to administer. The stu- 
dent or his parents would prepare an income 
tax return and take the appropriate credit. 
No new Federal bureaucracy would be needed 
to direct and control the flow of public 
funds. 

It would remove such discriminations 
against parents as now exist in the Internal 
Revenue Code. To parents who pay for their 
own children's education, it would extend tax 
concessions the code now gives to persons 
and corporations that help pay, through 
contributions, for the education of other 
people's children, mostly at prestige colleges 
and universities. Moreover, by adopting the 
tax credit plan, Congress would treat parents 
with the same consideration it now shows 
corporations, which may deduct every dollar 
spent for the education of personnel and 
the training of executives. 

It would remove a tax that many parents 
resent—a tax imposed by Congress on the 
education of their children, One of the com- 
plaints of parents is that the taxes they must 
pay on tuition charges for their own chil- 
dren's education are spent to give other 
people’s children a free education at State 
colleges and universities. Furthermore, there 
is something radically wrong with a system 
that compels students to pay taxes on earned- 
tuition payments at private and out-of-State 
public colleges, since they are thus com- 
pelled to subsidize the education of children 
from families of middle and high incomes at- 
tending local State institutions. 

There are gross inequities in the financing 
of higher education in America. Whether 
we correct them depends largely on the ini- 
tiative of private education, parents, and 
self-supporting students. Sentiment in Con- 
gress is decidedly favorable. But the pressure 

tax credits for parents—as demon- 
strated in the Senate vote on the Ribicoff 
amendment—is so great that even Senators 
who had cosponsored or advocated the meas- 
ure were forced to capitulate. If the forces 
pressing for State monopoly in education 
continue to dominate Congress, parents are 
not likely to be relleved of the tax on their 
children's education. 

Some Senators and administration leaders 
argued, during the Ribicoff amendment de- 
bate, that the Nation cannot afford to help 
parents pay the high cost of their children’s 
college education. But Congress gives oil 
producers, who are hardly in need of Federal 
aid, 62 billion a year in tax benefits. More- 
over, it gives a $2-billion tax credit to busi- 
nessmen for capital investments. Hence the 
argument is not convincing. 

Since college education is so important 
an asset to our Nation, the Federal Govern- 
ment is surely justified in making a $750 
million tax-credit investment (Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau estimate) in the education of 
more than 4 million college students. Even 
with this Federal investment, it should be 
noted, parents in 1970 will need an additional 
$2 billion from other sources to pay their 
college education bills. 

A considerable lack of concern among both 
private educators and Congressmen about the 
gigantic problems involved in the education 
of 8,500,000 students by 1975 was clearly evi- 
dent during the Ribicoff amendment debate. 
Here is the conclusion reached in “Bricks and 
Mortarboards,” a report from Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories: “Somehow there is still 
no real appreciation of these figures even by 
the institutions of higher education them- 
selves, much less by the general public.” 

If the situation does not change, by 1975 
taxpayers may well revolt against the high 
cost of monopoly public education, and high- 
er education itself—amid the rubble of hun- 
dreds of private colleges and universities— 
may be in a state ot utter confusion. 
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“Education: Our Needs and Prospects” — 
An Address by Hon. Francis Keppel, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, South 
Bend, Ind., May 18, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 


BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
highly honored to be able to present to 
the educators of my Congressional Dis- 
trict in Indiana this week the distin- 
guished and able U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, the Honorable Francis 
Keppel. 

On May 18, 1964, Commissioner Kep- 
pel addressed an audience in South 

Bend, Ind., composed of elementary and 

secondary schoolteachers from the pub- 

lic and parochial schools as well as mem- 
bers of the faculties of the several 
colleges and universities, both public and 
private, of the Third District of Indiana. 

Because I believe Commissioner Kep- 
pel's address on this occasion contains 
such a useful discussion of some of the 
major actions of the 88th Congress in the 
field of education as well as an assess- 
ment of our future needs in education, 
under unanimous consent, I insert the 
text of his address in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

EDUCATION: OUR NEEDS AND PROSPECTS 

(By Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of 

Education, Department of Health, Educa- 

tion, and Welfare) 

There are several reasons I am pleased to 
be in Indiana tonight and especially here in 
South Bend. 

This State and this community have given 
outstanding leadership to education in the 
United States. 

Bob Wyatt, for many years a champion of 
better schools and better teachers in 
Indiana, is currently president of the Na- 
tional Education Association and his vigor- 
ous voice for education is now heard across 

. the land. 

If Ohio ts the mother of American Presi- 
dents, Indiana must be the mother of Amer- 
ican university presidents—from your own 
Father Ted Hesburgh of Notre Dame to Fred 
Hovde of Purdue to Herman Wells, now 
Chancellor of Indiana University—and I cite 
only three. 

The editor and publisher of your news- 
paper, Franklin Schurz, is well known in 
Washington for his role in putting South 
Bend on the map as a pioneer in manpower 
training programs, and President Johnson's 
visit here last month is a tribute to the 
leadership your community is giving in this 
increasingly important field. 

CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS 

I want to ay a special word about your 
Congressman, JOHN BrapeMas. As a member 
of the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with principal responsibility for 
legislation affecting education, Jonn BRADE- 
Nas has won widespread respect among 
educators throughout the United States. He 
is admired and honored for his talent, his 
diligence, his deep commitment to the 
strengthening of American education. 

As the ranking member of the two sub- 
committees that write most education legis- 
lation in the House, Congressman BRADEMAS 
played a key role last year in drafting and 
helping pass two of the most important 
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education bills Congress has enacted in many 
years—the Vocational Education Act and the 
Higher Education Facilities Act. The second 
of these acts includes a measure of his own 
sponsorship—the technical education bill, 
which is almed at producing more of the 
semiprofessional techniclans now in such 
short supply. 

This evening, here in the educational fam- 
ily, I would like to observe with you a new 
season for US. education and, hopefully, the 
start of a new era. For all of us dedicated to 
the strength and stature of our American 
schools and colleges, this year can be his- 
toric—a time to celebrate legislative accom- 
plishments in the past year * * and a time 
to prepare for wise and purposeful action in 
the months ahead. 

THE 88TH CONGRESS AND EDUCATION 

Looking back to 1963, we may reflect that 
never have the possibilities been brighter for 
the house of education. In its first session, 
the 88th Congress passed more significant 
educational measures than perhaps any Con- 
gress in a century. Looking ahead in 1964, 
we have the opportunity to act without delay 
in using these new ways and means made 
available to us * * * and the opportunity to 
focus intensive public attention on the still 
unfinished business of education, 

Let us turn now to three major legislative 
acts which were passed last year by the 
Congress—in higher education, in vocational 
education, and in the education of the Na- 
tion’s handicapped and retarded children. 
These acts, as President Johnson has de- 
clared, are “new landmarks in educational 
progress.” They are also a financial land- 
mark in national educational support. Our 
measure of success, however, is not the Fed- 
eral authorization of $3 billion, as massive 
as it is. The real measure is how wisely and 
well we employ the funds that are appro- 
priated. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT 


First, let us consider the act directed to 
higher education. It provides for substantial 
and substantially needed funds. Under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act, $1.2 billion 
is authorized over three years to help our 
colleges and universities build certain 
types of laboratories, classrooms, and II- 
braries * * * to prepare these institutions 
for the surging enrollments in the years just 
ahead. 

The forces of a generation ago which raised 
educational opportunity to include the high 
school now demand an opportunity for higher 
education for those who want it and can 
benefit by it. In every occupation, the level 
of educational competence is being con- 
stantly raised, The last decade brought a 
54 percent increase in the number of jobs 
requiring four or more years of college, and 
young Americans are responding to this de- 
mand with a nice mixture of realism and 
enthusiasm. 

Today 4.4 million students fill our colleges 
and universities. In 1965, just two Septem- 
bers hence, §.2 million students will probably 
be enrolled. By 1970, we must prepare for 
7 million college and university students— 
almost twice the number at the start of this 
decade. 

The new legislation for higher education 
comes at a time when our colleges and uni- 
versities face the requirement of doubling 
their physical capacity within a single 
decade. It comes none too soon. For ad- 
ministrators of these institutions, It can 
turn an outlook of profound concern into 
one of reasonable hope, And for hundreds 
of thousands of young Americans, it can 
open doors to the highest skills and training 
which will enrich our society for genera- 
tions. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 


Second, we turn to another educational 
fiank, to a major act to strengthen and 


expand vocational education. In funds for 
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this purpose, the Federal contribution can 
be more than quadrupled—from some $57 
million annually to an additional $731 mil- 
lion authorized over the next 4 years. The 
act also incorporates other programs, among 
them ald to school districts affected by Fed- 
eral employment, and its total cost will be 
approximately $1.87 billion during a 5-year 
period, 

Through vocational education, we have a 
notable chance to focus our attention on 
economic reality, on the besetting fact that 
millions of young Americans today are un- 
employed because they lack the necessary 
skills for employment. Moreover, their 
ranks will surely increase tomorrow as our 
technology grows in complexity—unless we 
take these steps now. 

Vocational education, in itself, is no nov- 
elty in the United States, although we would 
be wise to view It in fresh and novel ways. 
In the big cities of our country, the voca- 
tional school often stands as a monument to 
another time, a red-brick memorial which 
prepares students for jobs that are becoming 
extinct and fails to prepare them for the 
new jobs our economy requires. 

The present legislation will help if we em- 
ploy it to establish new directions for voca- 
tional education, to bring job training for 
American youth into harmony with the eco- 
nomic and social realities of our time. More- 
over, we need to recognize vocational train- 
ing as a vital and related segment of our 
educational system, not as a poor relation. 

This undertaking can succeed only with 
the able planning, the support, and the en- 
terprise of the States and communities, 
recognizing the economic needs of their own 
regions. It cannot be manufactured in 
Washington alone, It will depend in greatest 
measure upon the leadership which you and 
your fellow citizens bring to it. 

MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES ACT 


The third of these three legislative sup- 
ports is for the education of the mentally 
retarded and handicapped. Under the Men- 
tal Retardation Facilities Act, $51.5 million 
in grants is authorized during the next 3 
years for research and the training of teach- 
ers of some 5 to 6 million handicapped chil- 
dren, including those who are impaired in 
hearing, sight, speech, and the emotionally 
disturbed. 

Today, only one-fourth of these handi- 
capped children are given special educational 
opportunities. Three-fourths are struggling 
to keep up in regular school grades, or are 
not in school at all. 

Needing special attention, these children 
require specially trained teachers. And here, 
as in so many other areas of education, there 
is a serious teacher shortage. The legisla- 
tion we are now discussing can help us to 
remedy this shortage. It will enable us to 
train educators in specialized skills and re- 
search, helping them to transmit thelr learn- 
ing through our universities and colleges to 
qualify teachers to serve the needs of the 
handicapped. 

Here, again, our new legislation moves 
toward the principle of educational oppor- 
tunity for all—to bring to the physically and 
mentally handicapped a maximum potential 
for useful, productive lives. To the extent 
that we succeed in fulfilling this principle, 
we will meet both the demands of our con- 
science and of our social well-being as a 
Nation. 

At the outset of these remarks, I observed 
that the climate has never been better for 
the improvement of American education. 
We may enthusiastically greet this legisla- 
tion which deals significantly with three 
major areas of need—in higher education, in 
vocational education, in education for the 
handicapped. 

But we would woefully deceive ourselves 
if we regard these measures, however well we 
administer them, as more than steps along a 
difficult road. They are by no means cure- 
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alls for the ailments of American education, 
nor will they—or any legislation—help edu- 
cation to cure all the ills in our society. 
As hopeful solutions to parts of the problem, 
however, they should encourage us to move 
on to the rest of the unfinished business of 
our Nation’s schools. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


I, for one, see no limitation to the poten- 
tial of education. I see it as the principal 
lever which can move our society forward. 
If this makes me a salesman of education, I 
have no apologies to offer. I am delighted 
to promote this product whenever and 
wherever I can before any group—and espe- 
cially before this assembly of knowledgeable 
educators. 

Now, in 1964, I suggest that it is high time 
for us to make a fresh start, a time to deal 
with the total needs of American education 
without further delay, It will not be enough 
for us to plan for the expansion of our uni- 
versities and colleges; we will fail if our ef- 
forts stop here. Nor will it be enough to mod- 
ernize and expand our facilities for voca- 
tional education: again, we will miss our 
ultimate chance if we do this alone. 

If we mean to succeed, we must go to the 
heart of American education and here we 
will find two great tasks awaiting us. One 
is an old problem, which we have recognized 
for more than a generation. The second is 
rather new, even for us, and it might seem 
somewhat revolutionary for the public gen- 
erally. But revolutions should not be too 
alarming in this country, which began with 
one, 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Our first task, the first essential of our 
unfinished business, has to do with the state 
of our American elementary and secondary 
Schools. Here are the neglected but basic 
foundations upon which every educational 
program depends. If our Nation is to achieve 
the intellectual, moral, and economic great- 
ness we seek, we must improve the quality 
and quantity of these fundamental educa- 
tional resources. To do so may not, by it- 
self, insure the happy destiny we seek as 
& Nation. But to fail in this effort will as- 
suredly destine our national failure to meet 
our ideals. 

From the Halls of Congress to the gather- 
ings of educators, these woes of basic edu- 
Cation are already an old story. Here the 
fine edge of debate has long since been 
dulled by almost endless repetition. The 
Needle has nearly worn out the grooves of 
the record. And yet the faint and gloomy 
Melody lingers, a scratched mockery of our 
democratic ideals. 

Through neglect of our elementary and 
Secondary schools, we have inherited a 
chronic shortage of qualified teachers and 
Of suitable classrooms. Indeed, there is only 
One essential to education that is not in 
short supply—and that is the students who 
enroll each year in growing numbers and 
with such large and often frustrated ex- 
Pectations, But these shortages of teachers 
&nd classrooms need not exist. If what we 
Say in 1964 is clearly and firmly said, per- 
haps it may not need to be said again in 
1965, or again and again through the re- 
maining years of the decade. 

TEACHER SALARIES 


Clearly, we must improve the quality of 
teaching, for our schools cannot be better 
than the teachers we employ. And we can 
hardly expect excellent teaching until we 
bring taecher salaries within shouting dis- 
tance of salaries paid to other professional 
groups, 

Across the Nation during 1962-63, the 
average annual salary of public school teach- 
ers was about $6,000—and in many de- 
Pressed areas, the averages were under $3,- 

Such salaries are from 50 to 100 per- 
dent lower than those paid to other profes- 
sionals such as accountants 1d hemlsts, to 
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auditors and lawyers. They are even a poor 
match for the wages we pay to plumbers and 
television repairmen and washing machine 
mechanics. And yet to these undervalued 
and underpaid teachers we entrust our most 
valued possession, our children. 

Obviously we must make teacher salaries 
competitive with other professions if we 
hope to raise the level of education. We 
must increase beginning salaries if we mean 
to encourage able young people to become 
teachers, and we must raise maximum sal- 
aries if we want experienced adults to con- 
tinue in teaching as a career. This is no 
mere statistical problem for the Federal 
Government and its Office of Education, or 
for the harried bookkeepers in your local 
boards of education. It is a problem for 
every responsible American family. 


CLASSROOM SHORTAGES 


Our next shortage is in classrooms and 
here, too, we have neglected to balance our 
educational budget, An inventory of the 
Nation's school facilities made last year tells 
us that about one-sixth of all American 
classrooms were constructed before 1920, 
that more than 50,000 are built of combus- 
tible materials, and that 37,000 of the class- 
rooms now in use are in such makeshift 
quarters as quonset huts and abandoned 
military barracks. 

For more than 10 million American school- 
children today, classrooms are seriously over- 
crowded, with 30 or more pupils in every 
room. To reduce this average to 30 or less 
will require more than 66,000 new class- 
rooms—aside from the construction of 
schoolrooms needed to meet present hazards 
of health and safety. These additions to 
our national school plant, however, will 
merely remedy the deficiencies of 1964. 
They will not prepare us for the growing en- 
rollments of schoolchildren, an increase 
from 38.8 million today to 45.2 million by 
the end of this decade. 

Our unmet need for better paid teachers 
and more classrooms can afford no further 
semesters of neglect. It has already become 
a national scandal. It needs to be dealt with 
and dealt with now. 

AREAS OF TROUBLE ` 

No less important than meeting these 
chronic and evident flaws in American edu- 
cation is coming to grips with acute areas of 
trouble which recent understanding and 
awareness are bringing to our attention. To- 
day we are accustomed to seeing a world 
division between the developed and privi- 
leged nations and the underdeveloped and 
underprivileged. We have learned that this 
gap between the poor and the well off is 
intolerable if our world is to achieve stability 
and peace. But we have not yet accepted the 
fact that the division also characterizes our 
own country. Here at home we are also 
dangerously divided between the “haves” 
and the “have nots.” 

The United States, on one hand, is an 
affluent society, shaped by a complex and ex- 
panding economy. More scientists are alive 
and working today than in the whole history 
of mankind, The mind of man is now un- 
locking the secrets of nature not merely on 
this third planet from the sun, but through- 
out our universe. We have come to an era 
in history in which almost every boundary 
of knowledge is ylelding to the trained and 
exploring mind. 

But in this day of unlimited possibility, we 
are also outdistancing millions of our fellow 
Americans, consigning them in growing 
numbers to a shadowland of ignorance and 
deprivation. Weare failing dismally to bring 
to them an equality of educational opportu- 
nity, or even a hope for equality. I place this 
failure squarely before the house of educa- 
tion because it is here that the revolution 
in thinking and attitude is long overdue. 

The revolutionary concept I would offer 
is simply this—that we resolve that no 
child within our society is either unteach- 
able or unreachable—that whenever a child 
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appears at the doors of our schools he pre- 
sents a direct challenge to us and to all our 
abilities. These are not new words or ideas, 
of course—to carry them to reality, however, 
would be revolutionary. 

THE CHILDREN OF POVERTY 


I say this fully aware that children in 
our city slums and in our depressed rural 
areas are hard to teach; that their family 
and neighborhood environments are gen- 
erally inhospitable to learning: that they 
bring to our schools, already beset with 
problems, a whole new range of serious prob- 
lems. Their parents are frequently unem- 
ployed. Their homes are usually shabby 
and often dangerous, without space for a 
schoolchild’s desk for the labors of home- 
work. Their language abilities are often 
limited and monosyllabic. 

When sociologists view these children— 
and they number about 30 percent of our 
school age population—sociological labels 
are customarily applied. They are, we are 
told, “culturally deprived and handicapped,” 
“socially disadvantaged and limited.” 
Among them are Puerto Ricans, Negroes, 
and poor whites who have migrated to the 
big cities or the foreign born who have emi- 
grated hopefully to the big country. 

I have no quarrel with the sociologists 
and their labels. As well as language and 
ability permit, they accurately describe the 
conditions of people within our society. My 
quarrel, instead, is with those who easily 
adopt these descriptions as excuses for 
neglect. For educators, the question is not 
the environment that children bring to the 
school from the outside, but the environ- 
ment the school provides from the inside. 

If our schools are generally weak from a 
poverty of teachers and classrooms, they are 
specifically weak for the children req 
the best of education and getting the worst 
of our efforts. If we fail these children who 
need education most, where shall we take 
pride for success? 

STEPS TO THE FUTURE 

Now, in 1964, we are given a new opportu- 
nity through specific legislative acts—pur- 
poseful steps to the future. We shall see 
new schools created, new beginnings in many 
areas of education. Not the least among 
these beginnings is the improvement and 
development of vocational schools to pre- 
pare our children for the needs of tomorrow. 

I know that you here in the South Bend- 
Mishawaka area have been quick to realize 
the significance of this important program. 
Only a few weeks ago I met in Washington 
with Dr. Alex. Jardine and Dr. Donald Dake 
of the South Bend Community School Corp._ 
and Congressman BraprMas to discuss an ` 
application which South Bend has made for 
Federal funds to build a new area vocational 
school here to serve northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan. 

Your Congressman tells me that only last 
week you asked for additional funds to pro- 
vide residential facilities for this school. You 
all understand, of course, that there is the 
most intense competition throughout the 
United States for the funds which Congress 
has provided us for this program so that it 
would not be appropriate for me to make 
any commitment to you on your application 
except to say that you can be assured your 
interest will be given the most careful con- 
sideration. 


Connecticut Leads the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, medi- 
cal authorities throughout the country 
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have been expressing concern over an 
epidemic of German measles. In the 
words of Dr. Franklin M. Foote, com- 
missioner of the Connecticut State De- 
partment of Health: 

Although German measles is a fairly mild 
infection with relatively few aftereffects, its 
chief importance is the possibility of affect- 
ing the fetus of an expectant mother when 
the disease is present during the first tri- 
mester of pregnancy. 


Recognizing the seriousness of this 
epidemic, Dr. Foote has initiated a sur- 
vey of Connecticut physicians to main- 
tain a complete file of the incidence of the 
disease in Connecticut. 

After having the importance of this 
survey to the health and welfare of Con- 
necticut residents called to my attention 
by Dr. A. E. Reichenbach, of Waterbury, 
Conn., and on his pointing out that the 
Nation needed a similar effort, I called 
this action to the attention of the Com- 
municable Disease Center of the Public 
Health Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Dr. 
Donald Henderson, Chief of the Surveil- 
lance Section, has taken the trouble to 
study the Connecticut program and his 
comment is: 

The Connecticut study is eminently sound 
and is deserving of commendation, 


Dr. Henderson told me in a letter that 
he presently knows of no other State con- 
ducting such a study and added that he 
plans to call the Connecticut study to the 
attention of the other States in the be- 
lief that several might be interested in 
embarking on a similar program. 

I believe that Connecticut’s commis- 
sioner of health, Dr. Foote, is deserving 
commendation for having taken the 


number of cases in 1964 was five times 
greater than that for 1963, and in Rhode 
Island, there were 50 percent more cases 
this year to date than were reported in 
of 1963. New York City currently has 
the number of cases reported 
the same period last year. 
In order to present the full significance 
of the Connecticut survey, I include here 


CONNECTICUT State DEPARTMENT 
or HEALTH, 
Hartford, Conn., April 27, 1964. 
To: Physicians. 
Re: Epidemic of rubella (German measles). 
Drar Docror: If one of your patients has 


The name of the patient and onset of her 
illness. 


The name of the hospital where she expects 
to be delivered. 
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The expected date of delivery. 

If gamma globulin was given, the date of 
the injection and amount of globulin. 

Our plan is to contact physicians report- 
ing rubella during early pregnancy and ob- 
tain reports om progress of pregnancy, any 
pathological examinations of abortions or 
stillbirth, and examinations of newborns. 
Ophthalmological, pediatric cardiological and 
audiological diagnostic consultations could 
be provided on request through the crippied 
children section of the State department of 
health, and treatment and rehabilitation 
services, if there is a financial need, through 
this and other agencies. 

Since the first of the year, more than 
20,000 cases of German measles have been 
reported to the State department of health. 
This number is greater than the total re- 
ported in any single entire year, the largest 
being 1943 with 14,000 cases. The total for 
the past 5 years, 1959-63, was only 16,600. 
This epidemic is widespread throughout the 
United States. 

Although German measles is a fairly mild 
infection with relatively few after effects, its 
chief importance is the possibility of affect- 
ing the fetus of an expectant mother when 
the disease is present during the first trimes- 
ter of pregnancy. 

Studies have shown that such Infants may 
have congenital malformations including 
cataracts, heart disease and complete deaf- 
ness. Passive immunization through the use 
of large doses of immune serum globulin 
may prevent or modify the disease. The 
Committee on Control of Infectious Diseases 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics sug- 
gests a dose of 20cc. of gamma globulin, but 
notes that the protection effect is uncertain 
and unreliable. 

Sincerely yours, 
FraNkKuiin M. Foorx, M.D., 
Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Monacan: We appreciate being 
informed of the interesting approach taken 
by Dr. Franklin Foote in endeavoring to iden- 
tify and appraise the sequelae of rubella dur- 
ing the current outbreak. As you indicate, 
the problem is a serious one of significant 
consequence. 

We have embarked on a number of differ- 
ent approaches to measure the extent and 
magnitude of the rubella problem this year. 
A preliminary sppraisal of the situation was 
presented in the morbidity and mortality 
weekly report some weeks ago. I inclose a 
copy for your information. A later summary 
will be presented during June. With several 
State and local health de nts, we are 
conducting a number of field studies to assess 
various facets of the problem; a measurement 
of the frequency of congenital malformations 
of the type associated with rubella will be 
available from 30 States in about 6 months. 

The Connecticut study is eminently sound 
and is deserving of commendation. Al- 
though such a study would not be possible in 
some States because of limitations of per- 
sonnel and resources, I suspect that there are 
several who might be interested in embark- 
ing on a similar program. I plan to write 
them directly to call this study to their at- 
tention. I presently know of no other State 
conducting such a study. 

Our thanks for your interest in this im- 
portant problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD A. HENDERSON, M.D., 
Chief, Surveillance Section, Epidemology 
Branch. 
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What About the Draft? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert into the 
Recorp three recent articles on the 
draft; one by William F. Buckley, from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of April 
27, 1964, another from the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 11, 1964, and the 
third is an editorial from the New York 
Times of May 20, 1964. 

The Times editorial makes the point 
that the studies continually under way 
in the Department of Defense, though of 
some use, do not meet the real need. It 
is necessary to have a thorough study of 
military manpower, not just from the 
standpoint of military needs but also 
from the standpoint of the social and 
economic efforts resulting from the 
system 


On April 21, 1964, fifteen Republican 
Members took the floor of the House to 
discuss in considerable detail various as- 
pects of the draft. This dialogue ap- 
pears on pages 8310-8324 of the Recorp 
of that date. 

On March 11, 1964, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 10395, to create a commission to 
study the matter. Other Members of 
the House and Senate have introduced 
similar bills. I am hopeful that the 
Congress will move this matter forward 


promptly. 
The articles follow: 
[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Apr. 27, 1964] 
END or THE DRAFT 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

President Johnson has said he foresees the 
possibility that the draft can end 10 years 
from now. That is hardly exhilerating news. 
Anything can end 10 years from now, includ- 
ing the world. 

It is curious that a President as tempera- 
mentally impatient as Mr. Johnson—every 
item on his legislative budget he has in- 
sisted be passed now, this month, immedi- 
ately—should look forward to the end of the 
draft almost as one would look forward to 
the end of the Pleistocene Age. 

I do not know whether the draft could be 
terminated, say, by the end of this year. 
But I do belleve that the principal consider- 
ation against its early elimination is not the 
requirements of the national defense, but 
the requirements of ideology. The notion 
that if anyone has to serve, everyone ought 
to serve. 

Shortly after the Second World War, a 
fierce debate raged on the subject of com- 
pulsory universal military training, a cause 
championed by President Harry Truman, who 
kept telling everybody “I had military service 
and look what it did for me,” to audiences 
that were bewilderingly undisposed to rush 
to the opportunity of bringing up their sons 
like Mr. Truman. 

Mr. Truman lost the battle, but won the 
war—shortly after the Korean invasion Con- 
gress, having become convinced by the mili- 
tary that that was the only way to staff 
our burgeoning armed services, passed a 
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draft law. And now Congress has got into 
the habit of renewing that law every 4 years, 
as a matter of course. 

But protests against it are growing, and it 
is in response to them that Mr. Johnson 
has spoken. 

The case against the draft law is both 
Philosophical and practical. As a free na- 
tion we are devoted to the proposition that 
involuntary servitude is wrong. We waive 
that objection, quite rightly, when it be- 
comes necessary to do so in order to provide 
for the common defense. 

The practical question arises whether the 
draft is truly necessary for the common de- 
tense. Consider the rough figures: To main- 
tain the necessary armed strength of 2,700,- 
000 men, we now need 500,000 recruits per 
year. There are well over 1 million young 
Men who become qualified to serve every 
year. 

Already then, not allowing for the physical 
or psychological rejects, we are conscripting 
Substantially fewer people than are available 
in the manpower. pool. 

Notwithstanding this, the draft boards 
persist in making every young man's life 
perpetually insecure. Week after week, 
Month after month—year after year, even— 
a young man who is unwilling to enlist in 
the armed services will while away his time, 
Roing from job to job, being turned down by 
many employers, never able to plan his fu- 
ture, hoping he may slip through the ex- 
Posure period unscathed. They are years 
of demoralization and insecurity. 

And they encourage, at worst, reckless, 
draft-immunizing marriages; at best, decep- 
tion: college courses you don't ever really 
care about, phony illnesses, phony reports 
from employers who pretend to need you des- 
Perately—anything to appease a draft board 
which is quite easily appeased, since many of 
them have such a considerable surplus of 
Manpower in their pools, and don't know 
What to do with them. 

And once in the services, tens of thousands 
do not do a hard day’s work in a week, and 
and cultivate habits of sloth and boredom 
which may dog them for the rest of their 
Uves—I would hope that the President's 

on would call in at random a hun- 
dred or so troops halfway through their serv- 
ices and ask them to account day by day, 
hour by hour, how they spend their time. 

Congress should take immediate action to 
allocate by lottery a number to every poten- 
tial draftee, indicating the order in which 
he stands to be called up. 

That's the way it was done in 1939: 
And on the basis of one’s number one could 
guess fairly close what was the likelihood of 
being called up. The not so very long-term 
Objective should be to eliminate the draft in 
favor of a professional army of volunteers, 
Who would greatly increase the efficiency of 
the armed services, and relieve the civil 
Population of an experience which, insofar 
as it is unrelated to true necessity, is debas- 

and an unnecessary—and therefore inex- 
hoa aaa ta on individual free- 
om. 


From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
11, 1964] 
U.S. DILEMMA—WHAT ABOUT THE DRAFT? 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

New Yore.—Certainly one of those most 
responsible for the new presidential interest 
in the draft law is Columbia's Dr. Eli Ginz- 
berg, whose three-volume work on the “In- 
effective Soldier” is a basic text on the whole 
Subject. 

Dr. Ginzberg—whose credentials include 
being a professor of economics in Columbia's 
Graduate School of Business, chairman of 
the National Manpower Advisory Committee, 
and a member of the President's group on 
domestic issues—highlights these opinions: 

In looking at what could be done about 
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the draft, it would be a big mistake, he says, 
to think of the Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps as already being purely voluntary,“ in 
terms of the way they get their personnel. 
He stresses the threat of the draft as being 
an important factor in the so-called volun- 
tary process. 

He feels that the machinery set up for the 
draft is ideal for providing the informa- 
tion needed for taking remedial action that 
would help the disadvantaged youth in the 
Nation. However, he emphasizes that he 
would not be in favor of continuing the 
draft for this purpose alone. 

FAIR SYSTEM WANTED 

Dr. Ginzberg feels deeply that if the draft 
is to be continued, a more equitable system 
of choosing personnel should be arrived at— 
perhaps a national lottery. He sees no need 
for exemptions for those who go to college, or 
who marry. 

Looking at the overall problem, Dr. Ginz- 
berg said there are “several important things 
about the draft.” First, he said, “is whether 
it will be needed, in light of the present and 
prospective size of the Armed Forces.“ Con- 
tinuing: 

“It is very hard to assess this question. 
There is no valid experience to go by * * * 
the number of people willing to volunteer 


- for the draft depends on: 


“1, The number of men reaching military 
age. 
“2. The volume of employment oppor- 
tunities. 

“3, The size of the Armed Force’s re- 
quirements for military personnel; they have 
some opportunity to turn some of the jobs 
over to civilians, 

4. The salary structure—premium pay 
and such matters. 

We have had the draft continuously since 
1940—except for a short period in 1947 and 
1948. So we have no experience about what 
would happen to a completely voluntary 
system.” 

DRAFT PRODS “VOLUNTEERS” 

“Tt is ludicrous," said Dr. Ginzberg, to 
talk about the Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps as being purely ‘voluntary’ services— 
relying solely on volunteers. No knowledge- 
able person has any doubts that some pro- 
portion (in my own opinion not less than 
one-sixth and it might be as high as one- 
fourth or even higher) go into these services 
because of the threat of the draft. 

“Now * * unless these ‘volunteer’ serv- 
ices would reduce their demand for man- 
power by at least the foregoing one-sixth to 
one-fourth, they could encounter shortages 
if the draft were eliminated. 

“As far as the Army is concerned, there 
would be a gaping hole in its requirements 
since it has been drafting about 10,000 per- 
sons a month, 

In addition, many reserve units are get- 
ting the manpower they require as the result 
of the draft. 

“What also is often overlooked is the fact 
that the armed services would probably en- 
counter difficulty in getting adequate num- 
bers of officers were it not for the draft. 

“It is foolish therefore to say that one 
can easily get rid of the draft.” 

“What is true,” said Dr. Ginzberg, “is that 
with the number of young men 
draft age increasing very rapidly—about 30 
percent this year and remaining at the 
higher level in the years to come—it provides 
a much larger pool of eligibles. 

The nub of the draft problem to begin 
with is that in the absence of a deterioration 
in international affairs, there will be many 
more eligibles than the Armed Forces will 
need to meet their needs. 

“This then raises the question of equity 
in selection for the services—if we find that 
the armed services cannot get on without 
the draft.” Continuing: 

“In the past about 7 out of every 10 young 
men have some military service. Currently, 
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begause of lower needs and greater avail- 
ability, possibly as few as 5 or 6 out of 10 
will serve. And with the large number of 
youngsters coming of age, under the present 
setup as few as 4 out of 10 will ever serve. 


INEQUITIES NOTED 


“T consider it intolerable—and I gather the 
President and Senators do, too—to look for- 
ward to a system of compulsory service, the 
impact of which is only felt by a minority. 

“The situation gets worse when we realize 
that youngsters who are able to go to college 
and universities are able to be deferred, and 
if they marry, they continue to be deferred. 

“The only reason I can discover why Presi- 
dent Kennedy issued instructions to defer 
married men was to reduce the size of the 
pool of eligibles. 

“I consider this to be a socially undesirable 
policy since it contributes to early and ir- 
responsible marriages. And further it makes 
no sense to me why marriage should be the 
basis for deferment for military service un- 
der compulsory law. 

“If the studies now underway [the De- 
fense Department has asked Dr, Ginzberg to 
be a consultant on this study, which the 
President has requested] find the draft must 
be continued, it will be of paramount im- ` 
portance, in my opinion, to introduce a more 
equitable system of selection. 


LOTTERY SUGGESTED 


Here Dr. Ginzberg said he had no firm 
opinion on what course should be taken to 
get a more equitable system. He said he was 
listening for good suggestions. 

“The only one I've been able to think up, 
to date,” he said, “is a lottery which will 
determine the probability of service for all 
youngsters when they reach the age of 18, . 
thereby making it a matter of course wheth- 
er one will serve or not, rather than on such 
irrelevant grounds as ability of one's parents 
to provide for college, or one’s desire to get 
married.” Continuing: 

“I would have no occupational deferments, 
for two reasons. 

“First, I think, under a lottery system, the 
armed services should be in a position to 
require that those people who are vulnerable 
to serve come in young—at age 18 or 19— 
which from the military point of view is the 
preferable age. 

“Second, most of the skills that the 
armed services require are skills for which 
they must train men. There are a few 
special situations—such as physicians and 
certain other highly specialized skills for 
which a long education and preparation is 
required. 

“I suggest that special financial arrange- 
ments in the form of education subsidies are 
needed to meet this requirement.“ Con- 
tinuing: 

“The widespread notion that the armed 
services represents a negative influence in 
the development of talent and competence 
is not self-evident. It is true that enlisted 
men have little scope for meaningful assign- 
ments, especially if they are in for short 
terms—2 years. a 5 

“On the other hand, young men who are 
willing to serve as officers for 3 years are fre- 
quently more valuable experience 
than they would get as junior executives in 
a large corporation, 

“I see no reason to be distressed when 
young people take their chances (as in his 
lottery system) of serving in the military.” 

Of the possibility of draft changes, Dr. 
Ginzberg said: “I am encouraged by the fact 
that the President has begun to stir * * + 
that the President has acted * * * and that 
a group of Senators are increasingly vocal 
about the need for action, Once the elec- 
tions are out of the way, I hope we will be 
on the way to a sensible national dialog.” 

HUMAN RESOURCES 


Here Dr. G said: There is another 
aspect of the draft that has been recently 
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for the first time by a President— 
that it offers the possibility of contributing 
substantially to improvement of the Nation's 
human resources. 

“The draft mechanism provides us with 
the best personal inventory that any country 
could ask for, We can learn about the edu- 
cation, health, and general adjustment of all 
18-year-old men. 

“When we find large numbers suffering 

from serious defecta—mentally, physically, 
and morally—it would behoove a big, rich 
country like ours to do something about it 
through remedial actions. * * * 
t the draft continued, I would contem- 
plate, favorably, the induction of these peo- 
ple and unde: remedial programs 
within the military situation, or at least a 
paramilitary situation.” 


— 


[From the New York (N..) Times, May 20, 
1964 


Tun Drarr STUDIES 

Pluctuating draft calls, the high propor- 
tion of young men rejected for physical and 
mental reasons, and the Impending increase 
in the size of the Nation's military age-group 
all emphasize the importance of the draft 
studies recently announced by the Pentagon. 
Such studies are important—in fact essen- 
tial—to any future revision of our draft laws. 
But, unfortunately, the current studies are 
not broad enough. 

As Senator Kara and many others have 
pointed out, what is required is a long-term, 
comprehensive examination of procurement 
and personnel policies needed In the nuclear 
age to provide and to retain professional 
military forces of a requisite size over a long 
period of years. Present systems are inade- 
quate; they are discriminatory and wasteful; 
and perhaps the draft, in the years ahead 
when our 18-year-olds will increase so greatly 
in number, will be unnecessary. 

No really comprehensive study of the draft 
has ever been made. What are its military 
effects; is it vital to maintenance of our 
security forces? What are its political and 
economic results? What has been its psy- 
chological result; have we become more “mili- 
tarized” or more “democratic”? Many of 
our forefathers fied Europe to escape con- 
scription; do we now tacitly accept it as part 
of the “garrison state” of the nuclear age? 
How does it affect the educational level of 
the Nation and our social structure? What 
are the possible alternatives to this system 
of compulsion? 
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What kinds of incentive are needed to en- 
courage voluntary military professionalism, 
and, in turn, what kind of an impact would 
these incentives have upon our democratic 
structure? If 40 to 50 percent of our young 
men fail to qualify for military service, are 
the service standards unreasonably high, or is 
our national fitness dangerously low? What 
kind of remedial action should be taken to 
increase the fitness of the rejected? 

These are obyiously questions as broad as 
Government; indeed, as broad as our society. 
The Pentagon's military studies are an essen- 
tial base upon which to build. But if Con- 
gress and the Nation are to have a really 
thoroughgoing study of a problem which has 
affected every American family, a Presidential 
commission, or a committee made up of rep- 
resentatives from many branches of Govern- 
ment, from Congress, from education and 
from experts in civilian life should be estab- 
lished to commence now the compilation 
and analysis essential to informed action 
some years from now. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documenfs shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
me Pst (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1 z 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as. to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ae Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGressionat Reconrp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Airports and Hydrofoils 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 22, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a re- 
cent article from the New York Journal 
American has just come to my attention. 
The article by George Carroll, aviation 
editor of the Journal-American, tells of 
a Norwegian experimental program in- 
volving the transportation of airplane 
Passengers from Oslo to a suburban air- 
Port. The article goes on to compare 
the situation in Oslo with that of trans- 
Portation to airports in the Metropolitan 
New York area. During rush hours on 
our highways, it can take longer to travel 
from New York City airports to mid- 
town Manhattan, than it takes to fly 
trom Washington, D.C., to New York. I 
understand that hydrofoil vessels could 
Operate from the marine terminal at La 
Guardia Airport to 26th Street and the 
East River in approximately 15 to 18 
minutes. 

The use of new forms of economical 
transportation must be explored if we 
&re to continue to safely move traffic in 
and around cities such as New York. I 
Commend this Journal-American article 
to my colleagues as it certainly provides 
a great deal of food for thought. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
dle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WORLD or AviaTIon—Osto “FLYPLASS” Uses 
HYDROFOILS 
(By George Carroll) 

Osto, Norway, May 13.—The Norwegians 
began experimenting May 1 with 30-passen- 
ger hydrofoil boats to run passengers back 
and forth between downtown Oslo and For- 
nebu “Flyplass” (Norwegian for airport), a 
10-minute taxi ride from town. 

The same system may one day be used for 
the New York airports if the right kind of 
boats come along. It’s under study. 

The Norwegian kind go about 40 miles per 
hour and a ride costs half a dollar, They 

around downtown at the inner recess of 
Oslo Fjord, practically on the doorstep of the 
ornate city hall. 

Ottar Kollerud, manager of Fornebu and 
an old friend of all the brass in the Port of 
New York Authority—Austin Tobin, John 
Wiley, Tom Sullivan, Herb Fisher —told me 
the boats collect passengers from the sub- 
Urbs, too. ; 

“They use their two-way radio to advise 
What passengers are going where,” Mr. Kolle- 
Tud said. 

He is not only an old friend but a vast ad- 
oom of port authority people, for he told 


“Odd Nansen; son of our great explorer- 
Philanthropist, Fridtjob Nansen, served as 
architect on our new airport terminal. 
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But the port authority helped us tre- 
mendously with our airport planning. Mr. 
Tobin is the most forthright man I ever 
met.” 

It is not surprising to find Norsemen mar- 
rying boats to airports with all the water 
they have up here—what a combination you 
could have by merging Norway with New 
Mexico and Arizona—but Mr. Kollerud did 
startle me with one of his troubles. 

AIRPORT NOISE 


Here you have a city of less than 500,000 
so spread out in the wide open spaces they 
have ski runs in the midde of town, and 
“Flyplass” neighbors have gone to court 
about jet noise. 

Not only that, they're Johnny-come-lately 
neighbors, according to Mr. Kollerud who 
remarked sadly: 

“Our field is surrounded by water on three 
sides, In 1951, only 30 persons were living 
north of us; today there's 4,000 and they're 
threatening to bankrupt the whole country 
with their lawsuits," 

So it’s not only folks around La Guardia 
and the Idlewild that was, who're screaming; 
the Norwegians are doing it, too. 

The King of Norway appears to be a much 
nicer fellow if you can credit the stories go- 
ing around. 

Among the cars he drives is a 1938 Buick, 
so the stories have it, and the other day he 
got involved in a minor traffic accident but 
confided to one of his friends later; 

“They didn't arrest me, though.” 

During June and July many U.S. tourists 
will be flying north out of Fornebu on Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System excursions to see 
the midnight sun from Bodo. This will tip 
them off they can reach the Flyplass“ by 
hydrofoil, 


A Tribute to the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, my 
desire to acknowledge the valuable con- 
tributions of the Library of Congress is 
prompted by the fact that in a laudatory 
article which appeared on May 2, 1964, 
in the Christian Science Monitor con- 
cerning the Library, no mention was 
made of the unique and specialized 
services being performed by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service, under its 
able Director, Dr. Hugh L. Elsbree, his 
Deputy Director, Lester S. Jayson, and 
their highly qualified staff of trained 
technical specialists. Educational train- 
ing and experience in one or more of 
the basic fields of political science, pub- 
lic administration, economics, science, 
technology, or law is required. However, 
the staff are also expected to 
be somewhat of a “generalist” in various 
other fields. In addition, they must be 
familiar with Federal programs and with 
executive and congressional organization 
and procedures, 


The Legislative Reorganization Act im- 
poses upon the Service the duties of as- 
sisting the Congress in the analysis, ap- 
praisal, and evaluation of legislative pro- 
posals and recommendations, and of 
furnishing to the Congress information 
having a bearing on legislation. Ever 
since the LRS, as it is called, was first 
established in 1914, most every Senator 
and Representative has, at one time or 
another, felt the necessity to utilize the 
services available to them by this ex- 
cellent adjunct to our legislative branch. 
True, the committees in Congress have 
excellent legal counsel and professional 
staffs; but the individual legislator has 
no such resource. For this reason, there- 
fore, it is encouraging and gratifying for 
the Member to be able to call upon the 
staff of highly experienced, conscien- 
tious, and dedicated specialists of the 
Legislative Reference Service for needed 
assistance. The time thus saved by the 
Member of Congress permits him to de- 
vote more detailed attention to his com- 
mittee activities and to his attendance 
on the floor of the House. 

An idea of the volume and scope of 
the work carried on by the Legislative 
Reference Service can be judged from 
the fact that they answered more than 
100,000 congressional inquiries in the 
past year. To be precise, the figure was 
105,152—an increase of 25 percent over 
the preceding 2-year period. The pres- 
ent total is more than double that of 10 
years ago. The number of inquiries con- 
tinue to increase. s 

At times I feel impressed—and even 
overwhelmed—by the depth and range 
of a Congressman’s duties and responsi- 
bilities. It would be difficult to obtain 
adequate information on the multitudi- 
nous problems and issues on which we 
must come to a decision and cast our 
votes without the detailed background 
material supplied us by the Legislative 
Reference Service. Our legislative re- 
sponsibilities cannot, of course, be dele- 
gated to others. But they can be made 
more effective by our being furnished 
with relevant research and informa- 
tional material which is pertinent to our 
work. The high standard of performance 
unceasingly displayed by the personnel 
of the Legislative Reference Service at- 
tests to the superior education and prep- 
aration which marks their work. 

In recent years, there has been an 
upsurge of interest in organized contests 
of debate by high school and college 
students on subjects of national signif- 
icance and concern, I am constantly 
besieged with requests from our youth- 
ful constituents for pertinent and use- 
ful material to be used in their school 
Projects. To assist the Members of Con- 
gress with these inquiries, the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service prepares basic 
compilations of selected debate mate- 
rials which present both sides of the an- 
nual debate questions. These booklets 
have proved to be invaluable to the Con- 
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gressional offices, and requests for the 
high sthool and college topics often ex- 
ceed 75,000 copies per session. 

In view of the foregoing, it is most 
apparent that the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress is 
playing an ever-increasing role in aiding 
Members of Congress to handle their 
increasing workload and to complete 
their assignments more expeditiously. 
It is invaluable to the work of our legis- 
lative branch. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that credit 
should also be given to the Library of 
Congress for its excellent service to the 
public, and especially to the scholars of 
our Nation. I therefore present for pub- 
lication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following article, which appeared in the 
May 2, 1964, Christian Science Monitor: 

Wortin’s LARGEST LIBRARY 
(By Cynthia Parsons) 

Wasuincton, D.C—It has 270 miles of 
bookshelves, Its fine print collection num- 
bers more than 588,000 pieces including works 
of contemporary artists. 

It has “Fred Ott's Sneeze,” the first mo- 
tion picture ever copyrighted, and negatives 
of photographs taken by Mathew Brady. 

It also has a copy of the first issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

In 1814 it was burned to the ground, and 
in 1851 more than half of it was razed by 
fire. In 1815, Thomas Jefferson's entire li- 
brary was purchased by it, and in that collec- 
tion is a “rough draft” of the Declaration of 
Independence in the handwriting of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

It registers copyrights. It sells catalog 
cards, recorded poetry, and American folk 
music. 

It sponsors chamber music concerts and 
literary readings. It also commissions works 
of music. 

A staff of more than 2,900 persons spent 
more than $29 million directing its activities 
in 1968. 

Its two buildings take up more than 6 
acres of ground, and within the buildings 
there is more than 36 acres of floor space. 
The main building, completed in 1897, is 
one of the most ornate examples of the 
Italian Renaissance style in the world. 

By now, you know that it“ is the Library 
of Congress in Washington, D.C. But what 
you may not know is that this largest of all 
libraries in the world is not for the exclusive 
use of Congress, but is open for public use. 

ADMISSION 


Admission is free. No introduction or 
credentials are required to become a reader 
if you are over 16. 


(Students who are younger than 16 must 
either be accompanied by an adult or have a 
letter from their school principal stating 
that the material they wish to read is not 
available in their hometown or school li- 
braries, that it is for a special project, and 
must state the subject to be studied.) 

A tour of the Library of Congress—with no 
stops for reading—can be taken from the 
office of the captain of the guard, main 
building, Monday through Friday. Guided 
tours begin at 9:15, 10, and 11 in the morn- 
ing, and at 1, 2, 3, and 4 in the afternoon. 

The exhibition hall in the main building 
is open from 9 am. to 10 pm. on weekdays 
and from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Sundays 
and holidays. The hours are the same for 
the annex except that it is open only from 2 
to 6 ph Sete on Sundays and holidays. 

Many buildings and exhibits in 
Warnes are closed on Sunday, this makes 
the Library of Congress a popular place to 
visit. 
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EXHIBITS 


Some exhibits are put up for only a month 
at a time, but the following will be on dis- 
play all through this summer and fall: 

Outstanding news photographs of 1963. 

The Gutenberg Bible and other notable 
books printed from 1450 to 1550. 

Instruments from the Dayton C. Miller 
flute collection. 

First and second drafts of the Gettysburg 
Address written by Abraham Lincoln. 

A facsimile of the Magna Carta. 

But if you have the time and interest, 
reading at the Library of Congress is an 
unforgettable experience. You need not be 
& scholar to do so, but chances are you'll be 
seated next to one if you decide to take ad- 
vantage of the more than 12 million books 
and pamphlets on every conceivable sub- 
ject written in a multitude of languages 
available to you. 

There are two general reading rooms: 
the main building (awesomely beautiful in 
itself), and the Thomas Jefferson Room on 
the fifth floor of the annex. 

Any book from the general classified col- 
lections in either building is available in 
either of these rooms. They are open the 
same hours: 9 am. to 10 pm. Monday 
through Friday; 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Satur- 
days; and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. on Sundays 
and holidays. Books must be applied for at 
least 3 hours before closing time. 


FOR READING 


The arrangements for getting a book, 
pamphlet, or periodical to read are quite 
simple. If you know the title, author, or 
subject of a book or a pamphlet, you can find 
the full information in either of the general 
card catalogs connected with the Main Read- 
ing Room or the Thomas Jefferson Room. 

Once you know what you want to read, 
you must fill out what is called a call slip. 
But before you fill out the call slip, you must 
choose an empty desk at which you plan 
to sit while you are reading. 

Each seat is numbered. After you have 
presented your call slip to the main desk, 
you must return to your seat and the book or 
books you requested will be delivered to you. 
This should not take more than 30 minutes, 
and seldom takes that long. 

There are librarians on duty who enjoy, 
and that’s really true about these people, 
giving assistance to readers. They will assist 
you in the use of the catalog, in the making 
out of call slips, and in referring you to other 
works if those you have requested are “not 
in.” 

In addition to the two main reading 
rooms, there are a number of rooms for spe- 
cial materials. They include: 

A law library. 

Local history and e room. 


Periodical reading room (for unbound 
general periodicals and newspapers). 

Prints and photographs reading room. 

Rare-book room. 

Science reading room. 

Slavic room. 


Veto of Civil Rights Bill by President 
Andrew Johnson in 1866 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 22, 1964 
Mr, ROBERTSON, Madam President, 
through the courtesy of my esteemed 
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friend and constituent, James E. Green, 
editor of the Orange Review, I have re- 
ceived a copy of the veto message by 
President Andrew Johnson of the civil 
rights bill of 1866. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that that veto message may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no-objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETO or THE CIVIL RIGETS BILL 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I regret that the bill which has passed both 
Houses of Congress, entitled An act to pro- 
tect all persons in the United States in their 
civil rights, and furnish the means for their 
vindication,” contains provisions which I 
cannot approve, consistent with my sense of 
duty to the whole people and my obligations 
to the Constitution of the United States. I 
am, therefore, constrained to return it to 
the Senate, the House in which it originat- 
ed, with my objections to its becoming a 
law s.. 

In all our history, in all our experience as 
a people living under Federal and State law, 
no such system as that contemplated by the 
details of this bill has ever before been pro- 
posed or adopted. They establish for the 
security of the colored race safeguards which 
go infinitely beyond any that the General 
Government has ever established for the 
white race, In fact, the distinction of race 
and color is, by the bill, made to operate in 
favor of the colored, and against the white 
race. 

They interfere with the municipal legis- 
lation of the States, with the relations ex- 
isting exclusively between a State and its 
citizens, or between the inhabitants of the 
same State in the absorption and assumption 
of power by the General Government which, 
if acquiesced in, must sap and destroy our 
federative system of limited powers, and 
break down the barriers which preserve the 
rights of the States. It is another step, or 
rather stride, toward centralization, and the 
concentration of all legislative powers in the 
National Government. The tendency of the 
bill must be to resuscitate the spirit of rebel- 
lion, and to arrest the progress of those in- 
fluences which are more closely drawing 
around the States the bonds of union and 
peace. N 

ANDREW JOHNSON, 
President of the United States. 
Manch 27, 1866. 


Eulogy for Congressman Clarence 
Cannon 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with the deepest sorrow that I express 
my condolences to the family of the late 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON. We Shall sorely 
miss him, as he has represented, as few 
men have, a bulwark of strength and 
dedication. He had the kind of fortitude 
and strong character to carry out his 
convictions often in the face of tremen- 
dous opposition, as he believed deeply 
and sincerely that his particular philos- 
ophy was in the best interests of our 
country. 


* 
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We are indeed fortunate that he left a 
legacy of such far-reaching importance 
to those of us who are in the House of 
Representatives and those who will fol- 
low us in the coming generations. His 
compilation of legislative precedents is a 
great and wonderful achievement. Hav- 
ing had the privilege of watching him in 
action at so many Democratic conven- 
tions, I will long remember his contribu- 
tions to those memorable occasions. 

Although I so much regret his pass- 
ing from our midst after so many, many 
years of senvice to this body and to this 
Nation, Iam glad that he lived a long and 
fruitful 85 years. 


‘Chicas Tribune Joins in Tribute to 
Mayor Richard J. Daley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune, in its edition of May 22, 
1964, joined all of Chicago in welcoming 
Mayor Richard J. Daley back from a 
Most successful 3-week tour of Europe. 

Mayor Daley returned to Chicago with 
his very lovely wife, Mrs. Daley, Wednes- 
day evening. 

The Chicago Tribune editorial reflects 
the pride of all the people of Chicago 
for the manner in which Mayor Daley 
represented them during this very pleas- 
ant tour. Throughout the world, the 
Press had noted what a fine impression 
Mayor Daley made during his many 
interviews. 

I am particularly. gratified to read in 
the Chicago Tribune an acknowledgment 
that Mayor Daley is a “real expert in 
Municipal government.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Tribune edi- 
torial follows: 

WELCOME Homer, Ma. Mayor 


We have had disagreements with Mayor 
Daley from time to time, and probably will 
Continue to have them, but today we are 
Pleased to say “Welcome home” to him and 
his gracious wife. In company with all other 
Chicagoans we followed with great Interest 
the news stories of his travels, especially his 
Visits to Queen Elizabeth, to the Vatican, 
and to the land of his ancestors. 

Wherever he went, Mr. Daley conducted 

If with the dignity befitting his posi- 
tion as the head of a great city. He was gen- 
erous with his time at press conferences, 
thereby surprising European newspaper re- 

who are accustomed to dealing with 
high officials through flunkies. i 

In some foreign countries hardly any news 
about Chicago is published unless it deals 
With crime. It must have been a surprise to 
the people of those countries when the may- 
or of Chicago appeared without a machine- 
gun and proved to be a gent eman who could 
Speak intelligently about municipal prob- 
lems. Mr. Daley is a real expert in munici- 
Pal government, as well as in the allied aca- 
demic discipline known as municipal politics. 
His sensible statements and his demeanor on 
the tour of Europe no doubt corrected many 
false notions helu about Chicago. For this 
reason alone the tour was worthwhile. 
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In addition, Mayor Daley deserved a vaca- 
tion. He has taken few holidays since he 
became mayor and is known to be one of the 
hardest working publie officials in America. 
Yesterday he appeared at the City Hall 
promptly at 9 o'clock, although nobody 
would have blamed him if he had taken a 
few days to rest. 

We are glad he is back safely and are proud 
of the way he represented Chicago abroad. 


Dallas Rolls Up Its Sleeves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I would like to include an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of May 22, 
1964, “Self-Help in Housing.” 

This article is a firsthand account of 
how Dallas is cleaning up its slums and 
revitalizing our city through our own 
efforts and without Federal aid. I take 
some pride in the progress Dallas has 
made in better housing and in rebuilding 
its skyline to one of the most magnificent 
in the Nation during the 10 years I have 
served in Congress. I would not be so 
immodest as to claim credit, this belongs 
to the people of Dallas, homeowners who 
have improved their properties with 
their own hands and toil and sweat. It 
belongs to forward looking investors, 
bankers, and home loan companies, real 
estate operators and developers, and civic 
leaders, all who have contributed to 
making Dallas a better community 
through the combined efforts of all its 
citizens. 

I am proud that even those who were 
inclined to doubt the ability of the people 
of Dallas to do the job and were willing 
to call on the Federal Government for 
help now support the self-sufficiency of 
Dallas. Two years ago the mayor of the 
city spearheaded a move for Federal 
public housing, but the proposal was 
roundly defeated at the polls. The 
Frank Morgan article points out the 
former city official now is opposed to the 
Federal programs for improving the city. 
Dallas is united in opposing Federal 
housing. 

Mr. Speaker, Dallas has shown the way 
to rebuild our cities in the American 
tradition. We have said to the rest of 
the country, We will not ask you to pay 
for cleaning up our slums and for pro- 
viding better housing for our people. 
This is our responsibility which we 
proudly accept. All we ask is that you 
do not ask the people of Dallas to clean 
up their own slums and pay for cleaning 
up yours, too. We will do our job in 
building a better, America for all the 
people by improving our own community 
and we ask that you do the same.” 

If we can get local communities to 
accept responsibility for local problems 
as Dallas has done, we can begin to get 
the Government back into the hands of 
the people. Then we can reduce the 
huge Federal bureaucracy which is now 
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draining the lifeblood of every working 
Man and woman in the United States. 
Then we can really cut Federal spending 
and reduce taxes and our people will be 
able to have even more of their own 
money to improve their individual status 
and take care of community needs. 

The Morgan article follows and I com- 
mend it to you. 
SELF-HELP IN Hovstnc: DALLAS ENCOURAGES 


Homeowners To Frx Up, SHUNS FEDERAL 
Am ` 


(By Frank Morgan) 

DalLas.—Nine years ago “Little Mexico,” a 
residential-industrial section in the shadows 
of downtown Dallas’ skyscrapers, was a de- 
teriorating slum. The area’s 2,000 residents 
lived in 334 structures, of which three- 
fourths were judged by the city to be unfit 
for human habitation. 

Today “Little Mexico” presents a distinctly 
different picture. Sagging porches and leaky 
roofs have been repaired. Many houses are 
freshly painted. Indoor plumbing has elimi- 
nated most outhouses, Flowers bloom in 
freshly spaded gardens where refuse once 
collected. Significantly, all but 3 percent of 
“Little Mexico’s” residences now meet the 
city’s minimum housing standards. 

“Little Mexico’s” transformation results 
from Dallas! self-help urban rehabilitation 
program which openly shuns Federal aid on 
political grounds and, according to City Man- 
ager Elgin Crull, “because it’s a bad busi- 
ness proposition.” Persons living or owning 
pro in “Little Mexico“ and two other 
formerly blighted areas, Dallas West, and 
Dewberry, have upgraded their neighbor- 
hoods, through their own efforts and at their 
own expense, with guidance and firm nudges 
from the city. 

POLITICAL ANATHEMA 


In this citadel of conservatism, the word 
“Federal” has an unpopular connotation, but 
connected to “aid” it’s political anathema. 
Former Mayor Earle Cabell, a Democrat who 
will oppose Republican Representative BRUCE 
ALGER in November, recently explained pub- 
licly the rehabilitation program that was 
active under his administration. Mr. Cabell's 
foes jumped on his statement as meaning 
he favored Federal urban renewal. A few 
days later Dallas newspapers printed a full 
statement by Mr. Cabell explaining his dis- 
approval of the Federal program. 

Observes a Dallas business leader: “This 
city has always had a propensity for in- 
dividualism and for doing things Itself.” 

Of course, Dallas’ slum problems aren't 
as serious as those in many other cities 
that are using Federal funds to revitalize 
residential areas. Notes City Manager Crull: 
“We haye no blocks of tenement slums here 
that need to be bulldozed. We have single 
residences that are just badly run down." 
And Dallas isn’t bothered by absentee land- 
lords as many big cities are. Most persons 
living in the three project areas own their 
homes and are emp Nevertheless, the 
city’s residential rehabilitation program has 
been inspected by urban renewal 
from a number of other cities, and it's a 
point of pride among most Dallasites. 

Mr. Crull and others connected with the 
rehabilitation project assert it has disproved 
the popular theory that slum-dwellers really 
don’t want to better their lot. These people 
didn't like what they had but they didn't 
know how to live otherwise,“ says Mr. Crull, 
Dallas city offiicals also credit the improve- 
ments in the three project areas with stop- 
ping the spread of slum conditions to ad. 
joining neighborhoods. 

In ‘attacking the blighted areas, the city's 
urban rehabilitation office was armed with a 
minimum housing standards ordinance. It 
incorporated the city’s previous fire, health 
ond building requirements which had been 
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only cally enforced. All 4,300 houses 
in the Little Mexico, Dallas West and Dew- 
berry areas were inspected, and owners were 
advised what was needed to bring the houses 
up to minimum standards. “We didn’t play 
policeman just to enforce the ordinance,” 
says John Sellon, who directed the program 
until he resigned recently to go into private 
business. “Once the people learned we were 
trying to help, they took the job out of our 
hands and did it themselves.” 

Dallas was so successful in encouraging 
homeowners to help themselves that only 
63 had to be taken to court to get com- 
pllance with the ordinance. This contrasts 
markedly with the dictatorial approach of 
some other cities in rehabilitating slums. 
Baltimore, for instance, sent swarms of in- 
spectors into one area and they none too 
tactfully ordered many homeowners to re- 
pair or improve their dwellings. Irate resi- 
dents were thus put more in a mood for 
resistance than compliance. 

Sam Fennell, a 52-year-old Negro father 
of four who formed and became president 
of the Dallas West Citizens Committee, recalis 
that his neighbors “didn't trust” the city 
when it launched the rehabilitation program 
and doubted that much could be accom- 
plished. “We called several meetings at the 
beginning,” he says, “and had a hard time 
getting people out. Then when they found 
it was a must, we set up seminars on car- 
pentry, painting and plumbing and the peo- 
ple really turned out.“ 

Ben Rusher, a construction worker who 
has lived in Dallas West for 22 years, says 
the city’s extension of streets and sewers, 
half of which was paid by homeowners, has 
had much to do with property upgrading. 
“A man's crazy if he wants to live in slums 
all his life,” Mr, Rusher comments. “We 
wanted places that could be just 
like everybody else but the dust ate us up, 
the place was a marsh: when it rained and 
it didn't do no good to fix up anyhow.” 

It's impossible to say how much money 
has gone into improving property under the 
Tehabilitation program. In many cases, it 
involved do-it-yourself repairs. In others, 
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of $30 a year for street paving and sanitary 
sewer improvements, Only those financially 
unable to repair their homes are exempt. 
In the project, a 108-year-old 
former slave lives in a dilapidated shack on 
the corner of one of the most improved 
blocks. A 70-year-old widow has no money 
to bring her two-story home up to minimum 
standards, but almost dally she climbs a lad- 
der to dab paint on her house. 

The spruce-up has increased property 
values in the three areas, Mrs. Ebby Halli- 
day, owner of a big Dallas real estate agen- 
cy, estimates the general upgrading in Little 
Mexico has boosted home values there by 
33 percent in recent years. 

The Little Mexico project was phased out 
15 months ago. The Dewberry program, be- 
gun in 1958, is expected to be closed with 
90 percent of the 1,000 structures repaired to 
standards. Six years ago, three out of four 
houses in the Dewberry section were sub- 
standard. Dallas West has been the biggest 
undertaking. When the rehabilitation pro- 
gram started there 4 years ago, 12,000 people 
lived in 3,029 structures, of which 82 percent 
e severely deteriorated, and 85 percent 

of the streets were unpaved. By this sum- 
mer the city expects to have 70 percent of 
the Dallas West structures up to minimum 
standards, 
PROBLEM OF FINANCING 


Financing has been the program's most 
serious problem. Half the cost of street pav- 
ing and sewer improvements are paid by 
homeowners, but the city has extended the 
3 period to 10 years from the usual 


years, Many residents who own their 
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homes signed notes to contractors for repair 
work they couldn't do themselves. Savings 
and loan associations loaned money for some 
of Little Mexico's improvements because the 
section is near the downtown area and con- 
sidered good security. A few residents like 
Sam Fennell, who is su of mainte- 
nance at the Dallas Housing Authority, were 
able to get bank loans. 

“There has been some thought among 
business leaders to forming a private, non- 
profit corporation that would underwrite the 
loans of the hardship cases and pick up the 
tab if they defaulted,” says Mr. Crull. “The 
advantage of such underwriting is that it 
leaves the people with some feeling of inde- 
pendence and some kind of responsibility for 
meeting their debts, while not condemning 
those who can't pay. But this is only in the 
thinking stage.” 

The program, however, will move on to 
other areas of blight. A citywide program 
based on spot complaints registered by in- 
dividuals or city agencies has already begun. 
Dallas is bent on proving its point that where 
slums are concerned Uncle Sam is no sub- 
stitute for self-help. 


Hate Is a Gun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Bay 
Stater, publication of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, in its first issue prepared since 
the tragic assassination of our late be- 
loved President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy last November 22, has published a 
poem “Hate Is a Gun,” composed by Mrs. 
Katherine D’Avanzo, wife of Dr. Charles 
S. D’Avanzo, of Longmeadow, Mass., in 
my congressional district. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mrs. D’Avanzo’s poem with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


Hate Is a Gun 


Oh man with a gun 

What have you done! 

The anguish and tears 

We'll remember for years 

Our beloved fallen hero 

Was always so near you 

Did he Cause you real pain? 
Could he to you e’er explain 
That life is not play 

Real courage they say 

Comes to men in good time 
From a Being Sublime 

If we try but to pray 

And our God in His way 

Will give courage to men 
Life's battle to win 

But not with a gun! 

No, not with a gun. 


Was hate in your heart 

So great from the start 
Your miserable life 

So filled with real strife 
Was not of his doing 

To cause deeds ensuing 
Did you know of a love 

Of our Being above 

Take note of the fate 
Although now seems so late 
With a prayer in our heart 
Let us now make a start. 
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Think of hate as a gun 
When fired you must run 
Fight hatred we must 

And in God place our trust 
But not with a gun! 

No, not with a gun. 


As good men well know 

And without prejudice show 
Hate is as lethal 

As cold steel and metal 

Man can destroy 

Or turn grief into joy 

Is death hatred's goal? 

Is hate, death's foul soul? 
Men oft not agree 

This must e’er be 

But not with a gun 

To shoot and then run 

Were you proud of your deed 
As black demons you heed 
You had but to pray 

And your gun put away 

You man with a gun 

Man with a gun! 


He held his head high 
To the blue of the sky 
While lurking you sat 

As your venom you spat 
Now heaven is weeping 
As mankind is seeking 
For peace and good will 
That man will not kill 
Has a lesson been taught 
To us who are fraught 
With seeds of despair 
Instead of a prayer 

Now face up to life 

With all of its strife 
Keep the light on his grave 
For the dear life he gave 
For all men with a gun 
Men with a gun, 


—KATHERINE D’AvANnzo. 


The Late Honorable Clarence Cannon 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr, Speaker, all 
of us were deeply grieved to learn Tues- 
day morning of the death of our long- 
time friend, Representative CLARENCE 
Cannon, of Missouri. 

Mr. Cannon last March 4 celebrated 
the 41st anniversary of the commence- 
ment of his service as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. For 23 years, 
he served as chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

During this long service, Chairman 
CANNON amassed a record of service to 
this Nation and the people of Missouri 
that has been seldom equaled in this 
country’s history. As chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee since 1941, he 
presided over the appropriation of more 
than a trillion dollars, far more than 
any other man in history. 

As all of us, who have had occasion 
from time to time to discuss with him 
various projects for which we were en- 
deavoring to get funds, recognized, he 
was truly the “watch dog“ of the Treas- 
ury. Always fair and understanding, he 
very rightly knew that his was the re- 
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Sponsibility of giving the American peo- 
ple value received for their tax dollars. 

We Members of Congress who have 
served with him over the years join with 
tens of millions of other American citi- 
zens and taxpayers who mourn his pass- 
ing. His presence in this House will be 
greatly missed. 


Senator Frank J. DiLoreto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, our 
State and the Nation were deprived of the 
Services of a hard-working and thought- 
Tul legislator this week when death took 

Frank J. DiLoreto, of New 
Britain. He was 42 years old. 

It was an.irony of life that Senator 
DiLoreto had been severely wounded in 
World War II and was given only a short 
time to live. He recovered, however, re- 

to Connecticut, and made his 
Mark in public life. 

Perhaps his finest monument will be 
the State program for education on 
Which he worked as chairman of the 
State legislature’s education committee. 
He worked for the act which created the 
State commission on higher education 
and was the motivating force behind the 
Creation of the State scholarship pro- 


My own sense of loss of this friend 
has been sharpened by the knowledge 
that he was so young, had already con- 
tributed so much to his State and coun- 
try and had such great promise for the 
future. I know the House would wish 
to extend its sympathies and condo- 


From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald, May 
20, 1964] 
SENATOR Frank J. DiLoreto A 
Our hearts are heavy this day at the news 
Of the untimely death of Frank DiLoreto. 
Death is never timely, of course, but in the 
this man, this vibrant, popular, re- 
leader, it is particularly saddening. 
man with a great future, they 
Ah, but it was more than that. 


But he also had lived a great life, He 


past. 
his too few years among us, 
Carved a mark that will be long remembered. 


in football career. He was a war hero, 
the fullest sense of the word. He was a 


ever the office, he did his job well. He was an 
Outstanding member of the State senate, 
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hard-working, respected by all. It was said 
that he could have been mayor of New Brit- 
ain at any time in the past half dozen years. 
We believe it. 

But this isn't the eulogy that Frank Di- 
Loreto would have wished. Perhaps what he 
would have wished would have been to be 
remembered as a person with a zest for liv- 
ing. He liked fun, he liked people, he liked 
to laugh and tell jokes, and State opinions, 
and argue. He crammed every minute with 
activity, with doing, with talking. He al- 
ways enjoyed having people around, because 
above all else, people are life, people are the 
excitement, the challenge. Not things, not 

ty. People. 

Phe Pe that struck him but a few 
short months ago came as a shock to all who 
knew him, and to those thousands who knew 
only of him. We all hoped and prayed for 
him. But his full recovery was not destined 
to be. God, in His wisdom, deemed other- 
wise. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow once wrote: 


“There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between.” 


To his grieving family, to his legion of 
friends, Frank DiLoreto was one of the finest 
of men. 


Eulogy of the Late Honorable Clarence 
Cannon 


SPEECH 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the memory of an outstanding Mem- 
ber of this body, the late Honorable 
CLARENCE CANNON. 

Chairman Cannon had the unique dis- 
tinction of being a legend in his own 
time. That legend was composed of a 
record of outstanding service in one of 
the most prestigious positions in the 
House of Representatives, coupled with 
Chairman Canwon’s singular personality. 

Coming from America’s “show me” 
State, he combined native American 
shrewdness, commonsense, skepticism, 
and hardworking practicality in dynamic 
proportions. Through his efforts year 
in and year out, waste and inefficiency 
in Government were denied sustenance. 
He always demanded that the executive 
branch be as lean and mean” as he him- 
self was reputed to be. Through his 
judicious budget-cutting efforts, he saved 
7 American taxpayers millions of dol- 
ars. 

Vet for all his ferocity when faced with 
bureaucratic boondoggling, CLARENCE 
Cannon was a warm and kindly man. 
Many of us have memories of unexpected 
words of commendation from him, words 
to be treasured since their sincerity was 
beyond question. I warmly cherish some 
words of commendation and encourage- 
ment spoken by Chairman Cannon to me 
after I had made a statement on a matter 
of mutual interest at a meeting in the 
‘White House. It was all the more sur- 
prising to me since I was unaware that 
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the chairman knew that I was a Member 
of Congress. 

CLARENCE CANNON, powerful political 
figure and grandfather, has carved a firm 
niche for himself in our Nation's history, 
The chroniclers of our times must give 
him their attention, for he was instru- 
mental in molding a responsible, respon- 
sive Government to lead our Nation in 
times of peril and plenty. 

Missouri can well be proud of her na- 
tive son, for CLARENCE CANNON was a truly 
distinguished American, 


“The College Crisis” in Indiana, An Edi- 
torial Statement by WFBM, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the text of a most 
thoughtful editorial on the needs of col- 
leges and universities in the State 
Indiana, 

This editorial, entitled “The College 
Crisis,” was broadcast on WFBM, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., 
ing station in that city, on May 13, 1964. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue COLLEGE Crisis 
The heads of Indiana's State colleges and 


The college-age population of Indiana was 
about the same in 1960 as it was in 1935. 
But by 1970, itll be more than 40 percent 
larger than it was in those years. And it'll 
still be climbing. 8 

Back in the 1930's, about one out of eigh 
college-age Hoosiers went to college. By 
1960, it was one out of three, And it may 
soon be one out of two. 

In addition, a greater percentage of those 
who enter college now are fighting through 
to graduation. And a greater proportion 
are going on for advanced and professional 
work, 

The combined effect of all these factors 
was dramatized this week by figures con- 
tained in the report of the four State schools. 
For instance, the number of freshmen in the 
State in 1963 was 25,000. In 10 years, the 
number is expected to be nearly 50,000. The 
total enrollment in Indiana’s private and 
public colleges and universities In 1963 was 
118,600. By 1973, it’s expected to be 190,000. 

These figures are bound to be realistic, 
since every child included in the projections 
is already in grade school. So, with present 
college facilities over the State now taxed to 
capacity, the problem is evident. 

Already 22 cents out of every dollar in the 
State's general fund is going for higher edu- 
cation. And while everyone won't agree on 
any specific recommendation for meeting the 
new demands, we believe every parent, every 
taxpayer, and every candidate for the 1065 
general assembly must recognize that solu- 
tions to this problem can't be chosen solely 
on the basis of how much they cost. 


* 
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As Indiana University President Elvis Stahr 
has said: If we don't get the job done, our 
failure will be measured in unemployment 
statistics, in the lack of adequate economic 
development, in a tragic waste of human 
talent, and in a mockery of our boast that 
America is a land of opportunity.” 


Idaho Jaycees Told About Partners of 
the Alliance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


Or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wade 
B. Fleetwood, special assistant in the 
partners of the Alliance program, Alli- 
ance for Progress, recently returned from 
a trip to Colombia and Ecuador, where he 
worked with the USAID economic mis- 
sion staff in developing methods for a 
wider participation of the private sector 
in the Alliance for Progress program. 
Upon leaving Ecuador, he traveled 
directly to Idaho, where he addressed a 
business meeting of the State conven- 
tion of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in Moscow on May 15. It is my under- 
standing that the Idaho JC’s have sent 
Mr. Fleetwood’s recommendations to 
their committee on statewide projects 
for action. Thinking that Mr. Fleet- 
wood’s remarks may be helpful to my 
constituents in explaining the operation 
of the partners of the Alliance program, 
and the significant role that Idaho is 
playing, I include them in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman, Jaycees and Jaycettes, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have just come directly to 
Idaho from Pelileo, Ecuador. It was, to me, 
the most important stop on my visits to 
Bogota, Cali, Quito, and Guayaquil. It did 
not have the burgeoning population of 
Bogota, the balmy climate of Call, the quiet 
charm of Quito, nor the spectacular growth 
of Guayaquil. But its people have an amaz- 
ing will and determination to build their 
town again for themselves and for their 
children. 

In 1949, Pellleo was completely destroyed 
by a great earthquake and 5,000 of its people 
lost their lives. Every bullding was level. 
The great slide roared down the mountain 
with such immense force that the debris was 
carried across the valley and half way up the 
opposite mountain. This town was the 
epicenter of the quake and resulted in a state 
of disorganization which even today is a 
factor in retarding the area's social and eco- 
nomie development. But that was the old 
Pelileo. Today there is a new Pelileo a few 
miles from the scene of that disaster. The 
Ecuadorean Government has helped in some 
of the reconstruction. But the and 
most satisfying part is that the people of 
Pellleo themselves launched an important 
self-help program of their own—on a new 
site and with great resolve to make their city 
live again. They have done 80 percent for 
themselves. They have made wide streets, 

‘have built schools for 600 children, a hos- 
pital and a cooperative. But their one great 
lack is water. Pelileo has no potable water— 
the limited water supply in the urban area 
is undrinkable. The town’s irrigation system 
was destroyed by the great quake and has 
never been reactivated. One project on 
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which they are working is to develop soil 
conservation techniques, improve irrigation 
facilities, and in so doing bring about in- 
creased production. 

‘These people have developed a town plan— 
a comprehensive plan based on their own 
tremendous efforts and looking toward as- 
sistance from Idaho in completing their self- 
help projects to provide the basic necessities 
of life. The plan includes water develop- 
ment, a cannery cooperative, a training 
center for weaving, crop improvement, and 
steps needed to provide needed hospital 
equipment. 

I was proud to represent our State in 
Pelileo a few days ago in a city's demonstra- 
tion of courage and faith. I visited there 
with two other members of AID and a repre- 
sentative of the American Embassy in Quito. 
We led a parade to the municipal center. 
Nearly 3,000 people participated. I pledged 
that I would go directly to Idaho and seek 
the assistance these people need. As one 
man said to me, “We don’t need money for 
money’s sake, but for tools to work.“ I'm 
here today to seek that assistance to bring 
these people water as well as hope that their 
town plan can develop and grow to bring 
them a better life. I'm here to explain how 
the people of Idaho can launch a great effort 
as a partner of the people of Pelileo. 

Im honored to speak before the State 
convention of the junior chamber of com- 
merce for special reasons, 

One, as a graduate of the University of 
Idaho, I have a chance to come back to Mos- 
cow and visit with old friends and relive 
warm memories of my undergraduate days. 
Second, I'm bringing a message today to one 
of the most dynamic and imaginative groups 
in the Nation—for the JO's are noted for 
their resourcefulness and their well-earned 
reputation as community leaders. I'm here 
as an Idahoan and as a civil servant in the 
executive branch with the interests of Idaho, 
as well as those of the Nation, in mind. For 
the interests of both are parallel and de- 
manding at the same time. I have served 
in the legislative branch on Capitol Hill and 
have only recently become an employee of 
the Agency for International Development in 
the Department of State. I am now a special 
assistant in the new partners of the Alliance 
program, a new dimension in the Alliance 
fcr Progress. This new program has the full 
and complete backing of Idaho's congression- 
al delegation, is considered a high-priority 
program by AID, and was mentioned by 
President Johnson in his news conference of 
May 6 as a program that merits support since 
the encouraging report of its progress by Tom 
Mann, Assistant Secretary for Latin America 
and Coordinator of the Alliance for Progress. 

The idea of the program began when my 
associate and director of the program, Jim 
Boren, served as Deputy Director of our 
economic mission in Peru. He traveled 
throughout the country to meet the people 
and learn their ways. He saw much evidence 
of self-help. 

For example, in many villages the people 
had night literacy classes. In one 
that he visited, the people studied by candle- 
light and shared a stub of a pencil. Because 
of the high-priority allotment of funds in 
the ald mission, he had no money available 
to help these people helping themselves. So 
he wrote to friends in Texas—in the Kiwanis, 
Lions, Exchange, or JC’s. They raised the 
money—$120—to airmail a small, portable, 
12-pound generator to Peru. This generator 
runs 5 hours on a gallon of gas and lights a 
few bulbs. When he delivered this generator 
to the people, they whitewashed the walls 
and ceiling so that the bulbs would reflect a 
little more light. You can imagine the im- 
pact that this generator had in the village. 
People came from miles around to see. 

In another instance, he observed a local 
project to develop an irrigation system where 
the only tools were a pick and an iron bar. 
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He got a jackhammer unit to complete in 
weeks what would have taken months and 
years, That jackhammer is still making the 
rounds in Peru to complete self-help projects. 

One group of people built a community 
center but lacked the funds to buy the doors 
and windows, A group in Houston gave a 
hand. r 

In every case it was an action of people 
helping people, without calling on the Gov- 
ernment. It was a new approach in that our 
Government is not giving another handout 
but is acting, under this program, as a 
catalyst to stimulate the more effective use 
of the private sector in our foreign aid pro- 
gram—a better use of our institutions and 
industries which are willing and able to help. 

When Boren returned from Peru just 7 
months ago, he was given the opportunity 
to mold such a program on a hemispherewide 
scale. There are now 23 States actively in- 
terested and over 10 now participating In a 
meaningful way. 

I’m proud that Idaho is a leader in this 
partners of the Alliance program. We saw 
Idaho's congressional delegation, Senators 
CuurcH and Jorpan, and Representatives 
Harpine and Wurre, in Washington prior to 
visiting Idaho in response to interest. We 
were given their full and bipartisan support. 
This program is too important to become a 
political football. I'm sure it will continue 
to enjoy the confidence of both sides of the 
aisle. 

We came to Bolse last February and dis- 
cussed the program with a representative 
group—civie club's business and professional 
groups, educational institutions, local and 
State governments, and private individuals. 
Enough interest was present to warrant the 
formation of a local partners of the Alliance 
committee. I'm pleased to report to you 
today that it is still the wonder of Washing- 
ton that the Bolse Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce took a project on the spot after that 
meeting—secured four sewing machines and 
a typewriter that are now in an orphanage 
in Ecuador—and all before a team had been 
sent to explore the ways and means to mar- 
shal the resources of Idaho, both natural and 
human, in a meaningful partnership with 
the people there. 

Idaho's distinguished and bipartisan team 
is in Ecuador today. I'm only sorry I missed 
them. I had hoped to personally encour- 
age them to look well at the people and the 
problems there so as to come home and put 
together a solid program. And also, to look 
Well at the business-like operation our eco- 
nomic mission is conducting in Ecuador. 
Moscow's Dr. Boyd Martin is a member of 
that team for Idaho, as is George Wilhelm, 
of Boise Casade, and John Chapman, Bolse 
attorney, and Gayle Allan, builder. Most of 
them are former JC officers. 

These men will report their findings to 
the larger statewide Idaho partners of the 
Alliance Committee and make their recom- 
mendations as to areas where the people of 
this State can lend their skills and talents in 
technical assistance, and also be the co- 
ordinating force in effectively promoting 
wide participation. This committee will re- 
ceive specific projects from specific villages 
or organizations in Ecuador and will retall 
them out to various civic clubs, high school 
and university student groups, trade asso- 
ciations, cooperatives, business and profes- 
sional organizations, League of Women 
Voters and other groups in the private sector 
willing and able to take on these projects 
as their contribution to the cause of eco- 
nomic and social development in the hemi- 
sphere. These projects may range from $50 
to $300 each. 

Even before Idaho's team left for Ecuador, 
the committee had farmed out 19 small proj- 
ects. Each when completed will bring great 
impact to an area of Ecuador, There is still 
much to do, 
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This is not an old clothes program—that 
smacks of charity. It is a program which 
responds to specific efforts of villages or 
slums in meeting a productive need when 
there has been a demonstration of self-help. 
Most of the items needed are avallable in the 
country and about 90 percent are U.S.-pro- 
duced. Though it is possible for you to 
ship donated goods directly to Ecuador, you 
may wish in the interest of speedy response 
and simplified administrative handling, to 
send the funds raised by local groups directly 
to the person designated in the American 
Embassy as the partner's program representa- 
tive. He will see that the materials are 
properly purchased, delivered to the partner- 
ship project, and put to its intended use. 
He will also arrange, where possible, for pic- 
tures of the completed project to be sent 
to the donating organization. ` 

Here is a program that puts needed items 
right into the hands of villagers. It is a di- 
rect alliance between a U.S. group and a 
Latin American group to work toward the 
establishment of a lasting neighborhood re- 
lationship outside official channels. The 
Only function of our Government in this 
grassroots approach to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is to bring these two groups together in 
Partnership. By so doing, we hope to buy 
& little time until the institution building 
economic development p of the al- 
lance make themselves felt. By so doing 
We tend to give a real sense of movement to 
the alliance here and abroad. 

Members of the Idaho Junior Chamber of 

erce in convention, if I could com- 
mend to you a high priority project, to un- 
dertake on a statewide basis, it would be to 
restore the water system to Pelileo, Idaho is 
famous for irrigation. It has made us pro- 
Guctive and has provided us with a better 
life for ourselves and our children. If it is 
Within our power to do so, we should do no 

for our partners in Pelileo. 

My friends in Idaho, Latin America is one 
ot the most critical areas in the world today. 
Believing that in listening and learning, 

and serving, we obey the claim laid 
Upon us to be a neighbor, let us join in this 
Alliance as partners in a meaningful way. 


Clarence Cannon 


SPEECH 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, CLAR- 
ENCE Cannon's passing brought great sor- 
Tow to this Chamber and I doubt that 
these eulogies will render any less pain- 
ful the great personal loss which his 
family knows and must bear. Nonethe- 
less, it is indeed fitting that we pause to 
reflect on this great American’s contri- 

tions to the Nation and the Congress. 

His vacancy may be dimmed by time, 
but those who grew to respect and love 

n for his steadfast integrity will find, 

as I have, that there is a void in this 

A giant in every measurable way, 

CE CANNON was a friend to all who 

Tevered sound government. There was 
no in between. 

Whether or not you agreed with him, 
you had to admire him for his was great- 
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ness of the first order. I feel that the 
finest tribute which we could bestow on 
his memory would be to adopt his cause 
of fiscal integrity and sound government 
in these troubled times. My sympathy 
likewise goes out to the bereaved wife and 
daughter, 


President Johnson Pays Tribute to Polish 
Constitution Day on May 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
his recent visit to Chicago to participate 
in the 173d anniversary of Polish Con- 
stitution Day, Postmaster General John 
A. Gronouski brought with him a per- 
sonal message from President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

This message recalled, for more than 
115,000 Americans of Polish descent in 
Chicago, the very inspiring moment last 
year when President Johnson, then 
America’s Vice President, personally par- 
ticipated in the 172d observance of Polish 
Constitution Day in Chicago. 

Mr. Johnson was received by the larg- 
est gathering of Americans of Polish 
descent to assemble in these annual trib- 
utes to Poland’s Constitution in Hum- 
boldt Park. It is indeed gratifying to 
know that now as President, Mr. John- 
son continues to show his deep and sin- 
cere understanding for the Polish people. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like today to in- 
clude in the Recorp President Johnson's 
personal message to the people of 
Chicago. 

The President’s message, which was 
received with a tremendous ovation, 
follows: 

THE Wurre HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, 
Postmaster General, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago: 

Since our earliest history, when freedom- 
loving Poles helped us win our independence, 
there has existed between the American and 
the Polish people a bond that neither time 
nor trial has been able to erase. Today we 
are strengthening that bond with the Polish 
people at every opportunity. 

When Postmaster General Gronouski goes 
to Poland next month, he will be more than 
my representative. He will be a symbol of 
my personal determination to bring the peo- 
ple of our two great nations even closer to- 
gether. May we rededicate ourselves to this 
effort on the anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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- LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not Inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
= credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 
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Benton County (Ark.) School for 
Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr, TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Pleasure to insert in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks an article in the Sulphur 
Springs, Ark., Beacon concerning the 
dedication of the Benton County School 
for Retarded Children at Vaughn, Ark. 
It is a fine tribute to Benton County, one 
of our greatest counties, for the wörk 
it is doing to help mentally retarded 
children. 


The article follows: 

N County Leaps NATION IN CARE FOR 
RETARDED 

Approximately 350 persons passed through 
the School for Retarded Children at Vaughn, 
Miles southwest of Bentonville, when the 
institution held an open house last Sunday 
u en to dedicate the new $30,000 struc- 


Judge Sherman Kinyon, of Centerton, gave 
à brief address of welcome to the visitors at 
2:30, saying that no one person could be 

led out as the founder of the movement, 

Which started in October of 1958, with classes 

begun in November of 1959 in sunday school 
of the Methodist Church in Rogers. 

“This has been truly a group effort,” said 

county judge, who likened the current 
Project to the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem many hundreds of years ago under 
leadership of Nehemiah, who attributed 
success to the willingness of many per- 
sons who “had a mind to work.” 
py Although practically every State in this 
ation has excellent schools for retarded 
n, Benton County is the first place in 
the United States to establish such a school 
at the county level. 

At present there are 6 instructors in the 

l, and more than 25 children enrolled 
at latest computation. 

A team of four young specialists who work 
dut of the State School for Retarded Chil- 
dren at Conway spent Monday through Wed- 

y of this week at the Benton County 
Unit, interviewing parents and testing chil- 
n, some of whom will be new enrollees. 

Bob Lamberson, editor of the Journal- 
Advance at Gentry, introduced the speaker. 

Dean Newberry, pastor of First Baptist 
f urch. Rogers, read a portion of Scripture 
Sa Matthew 25, the familiar passage in 
which Christ states that we serve Him when 

è do a kindness for “one of the least of 

T my brethren.” 

e complete text of Judge Kinyon’s ad- 
dress follows: 
DEDICATORY ADDRESS 


“This is, indeed, a special day for this 
County, and for those who believe in con- 


tributing to the welfare of our young society. 
Who y we share the fruits today of those 
reat e labored so hard to make this a 


that and a success—of those who believe 
at where there is a wili there is a way. 

tim, wound like to take a moment of your 

and take you back to the days of the 
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Prophet Nehemiah. He was a man with the 
Will to work, a desire to contribute his time 
to a very worthy cause, The walls of Jeru- 
salem and the city itself had been ravaged by 
the enemies of God, and Nehemiah, although 
a prisoner himself, made a request to King 
Artaxerxes to allow him to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem. Harassed by his enemies and 
those who made fun of him, Nehemiah and 
a faithful few rebuilt the walls and fulfilled 
his desire because as he said: ‘For the people 
had a mind to work.’ 

“It our goals are honorable, if we care for 
our way of life enough to want to improve 
it, then we shall continue to make a stride 
in the right direction. 

“In the year 1787, 55 delegates attended a 
convention in Philadelphia for the sole pur- 
pose of revising the Articles of Conferedation. 
During that hot, tiresome summer, they 
wrote a remarkable plan of government 
called the US. Constitution. When we can 
put ourselves aside and lend our time and 
efforts to worthy causes such as these great 
men did, who wrote our Constitution, then 
we can rightfully take our place in society 
knowing that we have made a contribution 
for our betterment. 

“In December of 1961, in the Benton Coun- 
ty quorum court, there was made a request 
to this honorable court to levy a 1 mill vol- 
untary tax for the creation of a Benton 
County School for Retarded Children. The 
gentlemen who made this request, as well as 
the men behind the scenes, were ‘farsighted, 
and devoted to the welfare of a special group 
of our growing society. They were mindful 
of those who could not render a normal 
service and live a normal life because they 
were retarded children. Surely there was a 
need for this school. Of course, there were 
those, as there were in the days of Nehem- 
tah, who scoffed at the idea that this school 
could, or would ever become operational with 
such a small amount of financing and back- 
ing. 

“A group of businessmen were asked to 
give of their time by serving on a board as 
the groundwork began to be laid for the 
construction of this school. These men did 
much and are still serving this worthy cause 


today. 

“I would like to give zou the names of 
all those who have contributed so much 
to this great cause, but I am hesitant to do 
so, mainly because I might omit someone. 

In 1963 this school became an incorpo- 
rated body and the board purchased this 
plot of ground and entered into negotiation 
with a contractor for the construction of 
the school, The result is this beautiful 
building we see here today. 

“We can select no individual and give 
him singular praise. This has been truly 
a group effort. This school will make it 
possible for these youngsters, who are and 
will attend this institution to find a rea- 
Sanana place of service in their communi- 

es. 

“We who have been blessed with good 
health must be made aware of those who 
are physically handicapped in this life. We 
must be made aware of our responsibilities 
to their needs, 

“We know that life is a grab bag of com- 
plex problems. But we must not allow our- 
selves to become wrapped up with the mate- 
rial world to the extent that we are for- 
getting the spiritual part of life. Much 
happiness can come only to those who con- 
tribute to the needs of their fellow men. 

“Through the efforts of the men and 


women who visualized this school and made 
1t a reality, today must be a truly rewarding 
experience in their lives. 

I am proud to have had this part in help- 
ing to dedicate this school. It stands today 
as a symbol to those who haye answered the 
call of these handicapped youngsters. As 
we see these children develop, we can all 
have a sense of pride in a job well done. 
We can have a knowledge that the people 
of Benton County have thrown out a chal- 
lenge to the rest of this great country by 
accepting this responsibility. 

“Much thanks should be given to the 
president of this organization, to its board 
members, and to all of those who have given 
of their time and means. 

"I would like to close with these few 
thoughts. We need to revaluate our service 
to our people. We need to acquire the 
capacity to render rather than to be served. 
We need to realize that the only way to 
acquire this capacity is for each of us to 
develop and use a spirit of give and take—a 
willingness to surrender self-interest in the 
public interest, a willingness to seek spirit- 
ual guidance in our daily living.” 


A Challenge for Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently President Lyndon Johnson deliv- 
ered an address to an audience of stu- 
dents at the University of Athens in 
Ohio. 

The President's address dwelt on the 
challenges of today. In this connec- 
tion the Anderson Daily Mail of May 13, 
1964, carried an editorial entitled, “A 
Challenge for Tomorrow.” It is excel- 
lent commentary on the President's ad- 
dress and I would like to ask unanimous 
consent at this time to have this edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. „ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHALLENGE FOR TOMORROW 

“Our challenge, not tomorrow, but today, 
is to accomplish objectives which have 
eluded mankind since the g of 
time,” President Johnson told the 
people who made up most of his audience 
at Ohio University in Athens, Ohio. 

These objectives, the President listed as 
the rebuilding of cities, clear air, pure rivers, 
the elimination of poverty, of illiteracy and 
of disease and insuring equal justice to all 
citizens. 

Yes, most of these aims have eluded man- 
kind since the beginning of time, and for a 
very good reason. Practically every one re- 
quires not alone money, effort and dedica- 
tion, they might even require changing hu- 
man nature itself. 

He also told the students at Athens, “I 
know we live in an age when it is considered 
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correct to play it cool, when it is right to be 
reserved, when it is not good form to show 
great faith, but I believe with Emerson that 
no great work is ever achieved without en- 
thusiasm.” 

We have seen, here and there, a few cyni- 
eal commentaries to the effect that Mr. 
Johnson is setting out to do in months, or 
at most a few years, what humanity has 
failed to do for itself in all the years since 
man emerged from the stone age. 

Now if Lyndon Johnson is anything he is 
a practical man. And not even the world’s 
greatest idealist and dreamer would for one 
second believe that even one, much less a 
half dozen of these utoplan situations can 
be accomplished in a year, a decade, or even 
within generations. 

But the world’s wisest man, King Solomon, 
also said in his Proverbs: “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

Thus in stating in brief, concise language 
some of the things that mankind needs to 
work for—starting today—the President has 
given Americans, especially young America, 
objectives for tomorrow any of which would 
be worth devoting one's life to. 

Perhaps all of these things will never be 
accomplished. In fact, the Bible itself says 
that poverty, which is the President's im- 
mediate goal, will never be wiped off the face 
of the globe, but an honest effort in that 
direction will lift its burden from millions 
of backs and bring a better world into being. 

What Mr. Johnson has done is to toss out 
the challenge. 

Whatever is done toward accomplishing 
the ends he has mentioned will make this a 
better world than he—and all the rest of 
us—found it. 


Hon. Charles Devall and Hon. Ellie 
Hopkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial written March 1, 1964, by 
our well-known Texas publisher, Colonel 
Cari Estes, in connection with recogni- 
tion which has been given to two out- 
standing newspapermen of east Texas, 
Publisher Charles K. Devall of Kilgore 
and Editor in Chief Ellie Hopkins of the 
Longview Daily News, Longview, Texas. 
I congratulate Mr. Devall and Mr. 


Hopkins. 
NATIONAL Honors 


Two Gregg County citizens were given na- 
tional recognition this week for a type of 
Public service in which they have become 
proficient and which is all too uncommon in 
our America of today. We refer to Publisher 
Charles K. Devall of Kilgore and to our own 
Editor in Chief Ellie Hopkins, recipients of 
the George Washington Honor Medal 
awarded by the Freedoms Foundation of Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. 

These well deserved national awards were 
based upon editorials which the Longview 
and Kilgore newspapermen wrote in 1963. 
In nationwide competition, their editorials 
were cited by the Distinguished National 
Awards Jury of Freedoms Foundation as 
* achievements in bringing 
about a better understanding of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life.” 


Longview and Kilgore owe these men pub- 
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lic gratitude and respect for the fine pub- 
lic service and example of citizen patriotism 
which on numerous occasions has brought 
them local, State and National honors. 
Their respective contributions to a more 
alert and responsible citizenship and to a 
greater appreciation of the basic principles 
of Government on which our Nation was 
founded have brought most favorable na- 
tional attention to thelr home cities and to 
the east Texas area. 

Charles Devall, our longtime close per- 
sonal friend and neighbor publisher on the 
other side of the Sabine, has twice won Free- 
doms Foundation awards for his writing. His 
prior award was based upon a moving nar- 
rative, full of description and patriotic spirit, 
which he wrote on a visit to historic Val- 
ley Forge. His service to his community 
through his award-winning newspaper, as 
well as his many personal contributions in 
civic positions of community and State lead- 
ership, are well known and need no elabora- 
tion here. 

Editor Hopkins has become a veteran in 
winning regional, State, and National honors 
as an editorial writer. Seven times, during 
the 15 years since Freedoms Foundation was 
established, he has been awarded honor med- 
als in national competition for his distin- 
guished editorial support of the hallowed 
American traditions of the dignity of man 
and the citizen's responsibility to preserve 
the dynamic system of constitutional govern- 
ment which proclaims and protects the indi- 
vidual freedoms and rights that have become 
our great heritage. 

In further recognition of his accomplish- 
ments in editorial commitment to the cause 
of freedom and devotion to God and coun- 
try, our editor has been named to the Board 
of Lecturers of Freedoms Foundation. He 
will go to Valley Forge later this year to ap- 
pear on lecture programs held for teachers, 


veterans, service clubs, and other groups at 


the American Freedom Center. 

A working newspaperman of better than 
36 years’ experience, we chose him from our 
staff 18 years ago to become our editor in 


“chief. As our close working associate across 


the years, we have seen him develop into a 
resourceful and dedicated writer whose edi- 
torials bear the stamp of reason and conyvic- 
tion and hold high those moral and patriotic 
ideals and principles which are the basis of 
good citizenship and honorable living. 

Longview and Kilgore are better cities in 
which to live because of the example in deed 
and the written word of our associate and 
our close friend. Our cities are more widely 
and favorably known because of their ac- 
complishments and the honors that have 
been accorded them as newspapermen. All 
of us are better citizens because of their 
clear and forceful contributions to a better 
understanding and greater appreciation of 
our American way of life. 

We commend them for their effective 
work across the years in the interests of a 
more responsible citizenship and preservation 
of our American heritage, and extend to each 
of them our warmest personal congratula- 
tions on the notable honors they have been 
accorded —CARL L. ESTES. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 
OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have the follow- 
ing resolution passed by the Vestry of 
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St. Peter's Episcopal Church in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, printed in the Appendix 
of the Rxconxp. I believe that the resolu- 
tion is one of the most suceinet and clear 
statements ever made with regard to the 
necessity for early passage of H.R. 7152. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION or St. Perer's CHURCH, 
HONOLULU, HAWAN 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States provides for justice, domestic peace, 
common defense, and the blessings of liberty 
and equality, segregation has nullified these 
alms where minority groups are concerned; 
and 


Whereas the 15th amendment guarantees 
the right of citizens to vote regardless of race, 
color, or previous servitude, many Americans 
have been denied this right and have been 
subjected to personal, social, economic, edu- 
cational, and legal harassment and denials, 
thereby making a mockery of American 
democracy; 

Whereas segregation threatens domestic 
peace and negates American democratic 
ideals in countries where communism com- 
petes for leadership and control; : 

Whereas Hawall, unencumbered by seg- 
regation, has developed her multiracial citi- 
zens into loyal Americans who enjoy the 
fruits of life, liberty, and justice as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, but which are 
being denied to some Americans; 

Whereas Hawali, enjoying racial tolerance, 
understanding, and harmony, ranks among 
the most progressive and prosperous States, 
and exemplifies in practice the brotherhood 
of all men: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the congregation of St. 
Peter's Episcopal Church in Honolulu, Hawall, 
representing almost every racial element 
found in the 650th State, is dedicated to the 
proposition that it is the inescapable moral 
duty of the U.S. Senators, our elected lead- 
ers in Congress, to reaffirm the conviction 
upon which our Nation was founded: that of 
equal opportunity and Justice for all regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, and to meet the 
ultimate test of our sense of moral right 
and social equality by passing the civil rights 
bill, H.R. 7152; and be it further 

Resolved, That the congregation of St. 
Peter's ‘Episcopal Church sincerely belleves 


that the passage of civil rights bill, H.R. 7152 


unamended is imperative, if we are to create 
& more acceptable image of American democ- 
racy at home and abroad and recapture the 
world’s respect for and confidence in our 
way of life. 

E. Lani Hanchett, Rector; Hilton Soong, 
Junior Warden; Samuel P. K. Liu, 
Treasurer; James E. Kau, Senior War- 
den; Robert S. C. Ho, Clerk; Edith I. 
Kam, Vestryman; Warren Chang, Ves- 
tryman; Katherine Kong, Vestryman; 
William Lee, Vestryman; Daniel Ching; 
Vesttyman; Ben Pang, Vestryman; 
Robert M. G. Chung, Vestryman; Ger- 
ald Liu, Vestryman; James T. S. Chang, 
Vestryman, 


Employment The Role of State and Local 
Action f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 24-25, 1964, a conference 


1964 


took place at the State University of 
New York School of Law at Buffalo, 
formerly the University of Buffalo Law 
School, in “Employment—The Role of 
State and Local Action.” In attendance 
Were such experts as Madison S. Jones, 
executive director, New York City Com- 
Mission on Human Rights, Dean Clyde 
m, of Howard Law School, John 

Feild, of the Potomac Institute, members 
and staff of the New York State Com- 
Mission for Human rights, members of 
Civil rights groups, representatives from 
ard, Yale, Stanford, and Cornell 

law schools, and others who have worked 
With and thought about these problems. 
Prof. Herman Schwartz, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Law School, chaired 

conference. 

The law school is to.be commended 
for its imagination and enterprise in 
Conceiving and holding this conference. 
I am sure that publication of the papers 
and proceedings will be a great help to 
all concerned with this problem and 

the issue will get wide circulation. 

I should like, at this time, to insert 

the Record three newspaper reports 

the conference, two appearing in the 
Buffalo Evening News on April 25, 1964, 
and one in the Buffalo Courier Express 
On April 26, 1964. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Buffalo (NT.) Evening News, Apr. 
25, 1964] 
FAmM-EMPLOYMENT GROUPS ARE URGED To BE 
AGGRESSIVE 

Fair Employment Practices Commissions 
Should take “a more spontaneous and affirm- 
&tive role in ove: tion” a 
State university of Buffalo conference was 
told today. 

“It is time for a major change in the ad- 
Ministration of these Government commis- 
Sions,” Prof. Robert A. Girard, of the Harvard 
Law School said. 

that these Commissions should 
be aggressive, he said: 

They should be forceful in condemning 
and active in eliminating discrimination. 

e need rapid progress. It is no longer 
adequate to proceed wholly or even prin- 
Clpally on the basis of complaints filed by 
Others,” 

MEET IN MEMORY OF HALPERN 

“FEP Commissions should initiate their 
Own inquiries and complaints.” 

Mr. Girard spoke during second-day meet- 
ings of a conference in memory of Supreme 
Qourt Justice Philip Halper. Today's ses- 
voos were in the Faculty Club on the uni- 

ersity campus. 

The conference theme is “Toward Equal 
Opportunity in Employment: The Role of 

tate and Local Government.” It is spon- 
srk by the State university of Buffalo Law 


Sol Rabkin, national law director of the 
ti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, sug- 
Sested that State and local FEP Commis- 
le have concentrated too much on a 
galistic approach. . 
UNWILLING TO TAKE RISK 


He sald very few cases have entered the 


Courts and commented: 

= One of the problems has been unwilling- 
to take a risk. Commissions have not 

Wanted to go into court unless they were 

Pretty sure they had an airtight case.” 

He said a time limit to processing com- 
Plaints is necessary to convince people that 
complaints pay. 

‘Let's not get so lost in procedures that 
urg sa courage complaints, Mr. Rabkin 
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Prof. Louis L. Jaffe, of Harvard Law School 
said most fair employment practices laws 
have been “lightly operated simply because 
there was no political basis for anything 
else.” 

“Now we have an entirely different political 
situation—one that makes significant choices 
possible. These commissions are going to 
become tremendously more important.” 


From the Buffalo (N. T.) Evening News, Apr. 
25, 1964] 

ANTIBIAS ENFORCEMENT ON JOBS WEAK, PANEL 
Says—Two-Dar CONFERENCE HONORING 
Memory or JUSTICE HALPERN OPENS AT 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO Law SCHOOL 
State and local fair employment practices 

commissions are generally weak in enforcing 

nondiscriminatory “hiring of Negroes and 
other minority groups. 

This conclusion was reached by four pan- 
elists Friday evening in the Statler Hilton, 
where the State University of Bufalo Law 
School opened a 2-day conference in memory 
of the late Supreme Court Justice Philip 
Halpern, 

A former dean of the school, Justice Hal- 
pern had a life-long concern for human 
rights. Toward Equal Opportunity in Em- 
ployment: The Role of State and Local Goy- 
ernment” is the conference theme. 

At the opening dinner, Dean Jacob D. 
Hyman, conference cochairman with Herman 
Schwartz, associate professor, reviewed Jus- 
tice Halpern's career. 

CAUTIOUS AND TIMID 


He read the inscription of a memorial 
plaque donated to the school by Joseph Su- 
bert of Williamsville. 

While there are now 22 States and more 
than 50 cities with FEC laws, the unemploy- 
ment rate for Negroes actually has been twice 
as high as that for whites “for every year 
since the Korean war,” John G. Field, Wash- 
ington, D.C., declared. 

The former executive director of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Equal Opportunities 
and an associate of the Potomac Institute, 
Mr. Field added: 

“The authority of the regulatory agencies 
is limited because they cannot initiate ac- 
tions, and they are generally administered 
with a high degree of caution and timidity.” 

Citing, among others, Illinois, which has 
more than 40,000 employers but only 5 
FEPC staffers with a $50,000-a-year budget, 
Mr. Field asserted that most State agencies 
have “pitifully Inadequate budgets.” 

FIFTY TAKE PART IN SESSIONS 

Others participating were: Dean C. Clyde 
Ferguson, Jr., Howard University Law School, 
Washington, D.C.; Herbert Hill, New York, 
NAACP labor secretary, and Prof. Louis H. 
Pollak, Yale Law School, acting as commen- 
tator on the other papers. 

Henry Spitz, general counsel, New York 
State Commission for Human Rights and 
Joseph B. Robison, assistant director, Com- 
mission on Law and Social Action, American 
Jewish Congress, are among the 50 partici- 
pants at today’s sessions in the University of 
Buffalo Faculty Club. 

“Negro militancy in the North has created 
a new set of conditions for State FEP com- 
missions,“ Mr. Hill said, adding: 

NONDISCRIMINATION ASSURED 

“Now they must proceed boldly to the at- 
tack upon discriminatory patterns in entire 
industries and crafts. If instead they con- 
tinue to operate timidly and reluctantly, then 
they are obsolete.” 

Concentrating on Federal powers, Dean 
Ferguson noted the President and all execu- 
tive departments are compelled to assure 
nondiscrimination in the administration of 
Federal programs. > 

Agreeing with the other panelists, Mr. Pol- 
lak reported that New Haven, Conn., now 
will assume enforcement of Connecticut 
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FEPC laws “because the State has obviously 

failed.” 

From the Buffalo (N. T.) Courier-Express, 
Apr. 26, 1964] 

Fam EMPLOYMENT Law] CHANGES URGED aT UB 


Today's social conditions call for a “major 
change” in fair employment practice laws 
and their enforcement, according to a paper 
presented Saturday by two Harvard Law 
School professors at a conference on the role 
of State and local government in equal em- 
ployment opportunity. 

The conference, held Saturday at the Fac- 
ulty Club at the University of Buffalo, was 
sponsored in memory of former State Su- 
preme Court Justice Philip Halpern, by the 
University of Buffalo Law School. 

The paper, presented by Profs. Louis 
J. Jaffe and Robert A. Girard, stated that 
the present method of handling complaints 
on an individual basis “seems manifestly in- 
adequate—a patent frittering away of the 
(human relations) commissions’ resources 
and potentialities. Commissions that pro- 
ceed in this fashion are measuring progress 
by the eyedropperful, when there is a swamp 
to be drained.” 


The paper suggested that State and local 
human rights commissions “should assidu- 
ously seek out important discrimination and 
make carefully coordinated, imaginative, 
forceful efforts to eliminate or ameliorate 
such discrimination on a plant wide orga- 
nization wide, even industry wide basis.” 

Other speakers at the morning session 
were: Henry Spitz, of New Tork City, gomeral 
counsel of the New York State Commission 
for Human Rights, who described in detail 
its operations, and Sol Rabkin, of New York 
City, national law director of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, who dis- 
cussed ways of improving enforcement of 
equal employment opportunity laws. 

Commentators on the m 
were Joseph B. Rosinson, of New York City, 
assistant director, Commission on Law and 
Social Action, American Jewish Conference, 
and Prof. George Brooks, of Ithaca, of the 
Cornell University School of Industrial La- 
bor Relations, 

The afternoon panel, led by Prof. Herman 
Schwartz, of the University of Buffalo Law 
School, concerned State and local enforce- 
ment of nondiscrimination clauses in public 
works contracts and the problems of job 
training and coordination with citizens and 
trade groups. 

Madison S. Jones, executive director of the 


that racial bias has existed with great dam- 
aging economic, political, social, and moral 
consequences for a period predating the life 
of the Nation assures success in this field only 
by remaining consistently on the offensive,” 
he said. 

John P. Walsh, of Washington, deputy di- 
rector of the Office of Manpower, Automation, 
and Training, U.S. Department of Labor, de- 


J. Edward Conway, of New York City, a 
member of the New York State Commission 
on Human Rights, described the State's work 
in enforcing antidiscrimination clauses in 
public contracts. 

STATE, LOCAL ACTION STRESSED 

Frederick B. Routh, of Washington, execu- 
tive director of the National Association of 
Inter-Group Relations Officials, emphasized 
the importance of State and local action on 
the problem of discrimination in employ- 
ment, warning officials not to leave everything 
to the Federal Government. 

Commentators on the afternoon panel were 
Meyer Fine, of New York City, a member of 
the American Jewish Committee, who spoke 
on the role of private organizations, and 
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George Culberson, of Washington, director 
of contract relations for the Air Force, who 
stressed the importance of regular surveil- 
lance of contractors, 

Samuel Antonio, a representative of the 
Plasterers Local No. 9 and the Buffalo Build- 
ing Trades Association, spoke during a gen- 
eral discussion, saying there is no discrimina- 
tion In the building trades in western New 
Tork. 

Citing the area's unemployment, he added: 
“If work was here, there would be no prob- 
lem.” 

Law School Dean Jacob D. Hyman, said 
the proceedings of the 2-day conference will 
be published in an issue of the Buffalo Law 
Review. 


Tribute to Hon. Mortimer M. Caplin, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, a Great 


Virginian 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, we 
in Virginia share with the Nation a feel- 
ing of loss at the resignation of our 
adopted son, the Honorable Mortimer M. 
Caplin, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. Commissioner Caplin came to 
Charlottesville, Va., first as a student and 
then as a professor of law in the uni- 
versity. He served with distinction in 
the university and in 1961 was chosen 
by the late President John F. Kennedy 
as Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Virginia, the Honorable Harry F. BYRD, 
has informed me that, in spite of the fact 
that the Congress has passed two major 
revenue bills, a relatively unnoticed bill 
passed in 1961 could be one of the most 
significant tax measures ever passed in 
this Nation. This 1961 legislation pro- 
vided for numbering taxpayer’s accounts, 
It was pushed by Mr. Caplin as a direct 
outgrowth of his experlence with auto- 
matic data processing. By providing 
numbers to substitute for names, it will 
eventually be possible to record all tax- 
payer’s returns on the memory drums of 
the computers in the National Service 
Center, located in our neighboring State 
of West Virginia. I agree with my col- 
league that this can be one of the most 
significant changes in the tax collection 
procedures of this Nation, and I insist, 
Mr. President, that this project exempli- 
fies the forward looking thoughtfulness 
of Commissioner Caplin: 

As Senators know, I am chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee that has jurisdiction over 
Treasury appropriations. In this con- 
nection. I have come to know Com- 
missioner Caplin well. I can assure my 
colleagues that Mr. Caplin has proved 
himself to be a truly outstanding ad- 
ministrator. He has been in charge 
of a bureau of more than 60,000 employ- 
ees involved in a difficult and demanding 
line of work. Mr. Caplin has maintained 
the morale of his employees at a high 
level; he has seen to it that they give a 
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dollar's work for a dollar’s pay; 
and, he has instilled a sense of pride and 
urgency throughout his whole organiza- 
tion. Where there has been deadwood 
or corruption, he has not hesitated to 
move vigorously. Where there has been 
outstanding performance, he has made 
certain it was recognized. 

Last of all, Commissioner Caplin has 
proved himself to be a man of the high- 
est integrity in a post that is subject to 
terrible pressures. He has enforced the 
law fairly; he has collected the taxes due; 
and he has developed in the bureau 
the thesis that revenue agents are not to 
harass taxpayers to fill a mythical quota, 
but to collect the taxes due and not 1 
cent more. 

We in Virginia are proud to have given 
to the Federal Government this out- 
standing public servant. We wish him 
well on his return to his previous career 
of teacher and lawyer. 


Panama Canal: Reprisals Against U.S. 
Citizens Opposing Alien Infiltration of 
Canal Zone Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Panamanian outbreak on January 9, 
1964, and the ensuing Red led and di- 
rected mob assaults on the Canal Zone, 
the most astonishing proposal on the 
part of our officials to placate radicals in 
Panama was the revealment of a plan of 
the Governor of the Canal Zone to em- 
ploy alien Panamanians, who bear no 
loyalty to the United States, as members 
of the Canal Zone police force. Con- 
demned on the floor of the House on 
March 9, 1964, by my distinguished and 
scholarly colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fioop] as being “tantamount to 
treason,” the disclosure of the Gover- 
nor’ plan aroused a storm of criticism 
and protest in the Canal Zone, the Con- 
gress, and over the Nation. As a result, 
the proposal has yet been consumated. 
Nevertheless, it has had serious conse- 
quences in the Canal Zone in the form 
of official reprisals against the patriotic 
individuals who exposed this scheme for 
what it is and endeavored to prevent 
what would inevitably bring about Red 
infiltration of a force charged with pro- 
tection of the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal. 

The employees against whom these 
retaliations were taken include Pyt. 
Richard Meehan, president. of the Canal 
Zone Police Union, who on April 16, 1964, 
was notified that he would be discharged 
within 30 days; Pvt. Samuel Roe, Jr., 
legal adviser of this union, who was simi- 
larly notified; and Arthur C. Payne, 
budget officer of the Canal Zone Commu- 
nity Service. 

Mr. Speaker, these three prominent 
Canal Zone leaders no doubt spoke out 
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vigorously in opposition to the proposed 
personnel policy but, in so doing, they 
represented the views of practically the 
entire mass of U.S. citizens in the Canal 
Zone. They were not subversives will- 
ing to betray the interests of the United 
States through acquiescence, but loyal 
citizens who understand the dangers on 
the Isthmus and seek to guard against 
them. 

The facts of the proposed plan to hire 
Panamanians for the Canal Zone police 
force have not been adequately covered 
in the press of the United States or in 
Panama Canal official publications as 
they should have been but they have 
been presented in the Panama American 
of Panama and circulars originating in 
the Canal Zone among persons well 
qualified to prepare them. 

In order that the Congress, especially 
its appropriation, investigating, and leg- 
islative committees, may be informed as 
to developments in this important mat- 
ter affecting the lives of our citizens and 
the security of the Panama Canal, I 
include the news stories from the Pan- 
ama American and a public Memo- 
randum on Loss of Constitutional Rights 
in the Canal Zone“ prepared in the zone. 
Since the poem and paper mentioned in 
the last paragraph of the memorandum 
were quoted in remarks to the House on 
February 27, 1964, by my colleague from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Ftoop], they are not 
included. 

The indicated memorandum and news 
stories follow: 

From the Panama American, Apr. 16, 1964} 
PANAMA CANAL Frags MEEHAN, ADVISES Rox 
or Same FATE IN MAY 

The of the Canal Zone Police 
Union was fired today and the union's legal 
adviser was notified that he would be dis- 
charged within 30 days. 

Richard Meehan, the president of the 
union, was dismissed from his job as a police 
private after being found guilty by the 
Panama Canal government of conduct un- 
becoming a police private and other intras- 
tions. 

Samuel Roe, Jr., also a police private was 
notified of the intention to fire him within 
80 days on similar charges. 

A third Panama Canal employee, Arthur 
O. Payne, Budget Officer for the Community 
Services Bureau and the third Panama Canal 
employee to face a discharge from service 
since February, appeared this morning before 
a hearing examiner to present his defense 
against Panoma Canal charges. 

Meehan termed his discharge “a blow 
to the freedom of speech and an obvious 
attack on Canal Zone unionism.” He said 
he will appeal to Gov. Robert J. Fleming, Jr. 
and, if this falls to have him reinstated, to 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The Police Union president was found 
guilty by the Panama Canal of the three 
charges filed against him February 20 after 
the publication of a poem and “citizens” let- 
ter which received wide circulation in the 
Canal Zone and the United States.. Both 
poem and letter objected to since-shelved 
Panama Canil plans to hire Panamanian 
Nationals into the Canal Zone police force. 

Meehan was charged with conduct unbe- 
coming of a police private; faflure to obey 
instructions from his superiors and failure 
to obtain clearance from the office of the 
Governor before releasing for publication 
article pertaining to government activities 
in the Canal Zone. 
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Payne, author of the poem, and Roe are 
Teportedly facing similar charges. Roe was 
Previously suspended by his superiors for 10 
days and the charges against him today ap- 
Peared to surprise Zonians. 

Meehan, represented in the hearings 
against him by Albert J. Joyce, Jr., was re- 
tained by the police force eyen after the 
80-day notice of the canal’s intention to fire 

elapsed. The canal stated at that time 
that Meehan’s dismissal was only a proposal. 

It is claimed by the Panama Canal Gov- 
ernment that both the poem and the letter 
Were “libelous, intemperate, sarcastic, and 
Contemptuous and referred to the Governor 
Of the Canal Zone and his policies and also 
to the executive branch of the government 
in general.” 

Congressman DaN FLoop read the poem 
to the Congress and it was officially entered 
into the ConcnressionaL Reoorp shortly after 
its publication, 

The letter of dismissal received by Meehan 
today bore thé signature of E. A. Doolan, 
Personnel director of the Panama Canal. Re- 
lable sources sald the hearing examiner also 
recommended Meehan be fired. Doolan said 
the charges against Meehan were “fully sup- 
Ported by the evidence.” 

Meehan said both the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees and the Canal 
Zone Police Union will back him in his ap- 
Peal. “However, I'm no longer a Panams 
Canal employee and no longer head of the 
Union,” Mechan said. 

“Paraphrasing a U.S. Congressman, this 
is a petty reprisal by the Canal Zone Govern- 


Canal plan to hire Panamanian na- 
tionals for the zone police force,” Meehan 


“It is an obvious attack on Canal Zone 
Unions—AFGE unions in particular. The 
government in the Canal Zone has made its 
intentions perfectly clear ever since the for- 
mation of the Canal Zone Police Union in 
1957 by discharging from Federal service three 
Out of the four men who have headed the 
Union. 

Further evidence of this attack on union- 


ism is that the second vice president of Lodge. 


14 is also in the process of being discharged. 
It is plain that freedom of speech has suf- 
fered a severe blow in the Canal Zone. 
“The zone government fails to realize that 
in overriding freedom of speech it reflects 
in the eyes of Latin America as being a poor 
example of democracy,” Meehan said. 


[From the Panama American, Apr. 20, 1964] 
THE MEEHAN CASE 
(By Colin Hale) 

The discharge of policeman Richard Mee- 
han is a severe blow to unionism within the 
Federal service, a blow which, if successful, 
Could have effects reaching far beyond the 
Darrow confines of the Canal Zone. 

Tt also apparently culminates a campaign 
by the canal organization to stifle any criti- 
Clem of its policies, especially criticism by 

people most affected by those policies, 
the residents of the Canal Zone. 

For about the past 18 months, the resi- 
dents of the Canal Zone have witnessed a 
Steady whittling away of their right to ex- 
Press opinions—in public, at any rate. 

The ciyic councils, originally formed by 
the canal tion as forums through 
Which Canal Zone residents could air their 
Complaints have been changed, by insidious 

first into mere debating societies, 
latterly into captive audiences for, presum- 
Sbly, administration-approved lecturers, 

Now the canal organization is attacking 
the strongest union, and the strongest or- 
Banized opposition to certain of its policies, 
the Canal Zone Police Union. 

The canal tion has charged Mee- 
han, the union’s president, with conduct 

of a police private, failing to 
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obey instructions from his superiors and 
failing to obtain clearance from the Gov- 
ernor for publication of articles pertaining 
to Government activities in the Canal Zone, 
but by whatever name they choose to call it, 
the fact remains that it Is an attack on the 
police union in particular and unions in 
general in the Canal Zone. 

Basically, a union is a group of employees 
who have banded together, since in unity 
lies strength, to bargain, collectively, with 
their employer for better wages or conditions 
or in other ways to improve their lot. As 
such, a union is a body, apart and sepa- 
rate from the employer and it must be so 
treated. 

Obviously, a union cannot owe allegiance 
to an employer. Its very purpose prevents 
it. Rather it owes allegiance to its members 
and their cause. 

Equally obviously, as a body apart from 
the employer, a union needs a voice, a 
spokesman whose loyalty, when acting in 
that capacity, must lie with the union and 
its members even if, as in Meehan’s case, he 
is a Federal employee. 

By its actions in this instance, the canal 
organization apparently expects every item 
of union activity, be it calling a meeting or 
issuing a public statement, to be subject to 
the employer's veto or scrutiny—akin to 
Walter Reuther asking a clearance from 
Henry Ford II every time he wants to open 
his mouth. 

To carry the analogy further, had Meehan 
been a fulltime paid employee of the police 
union, and not a Federal employee, the canal 
organization would have been powerless to 
impose any punishment for the alleged 

ons. 

As it is, since the union is small and un- 
able to afford paid employees, the canal or- 
ganization is using its position as the em- 
ployer of the union president to not only dis- 
charge him, but to threaten all future union 
presidents with a similar fate should the 
union voice its differences with the organi- 
zation. 

This constitutes coercion or reprisal, vio- 
lating the spirit, if not the letter, of regula- 
tions framed under President Kennedy's Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10988 of January 17, 1962, 
which state, in the opening paragraphs on 
policy: “Employees may form, join, or assist 
any employee organization or refrain from 
such activities without interference, coer- 
cion, restraint, discrimination, or reprisal,” 

And this reprisal is aimed not a mere mem- 
ber, but at the president, the leader, the 


its views. And if he cannot voice the union’s 
views, who can? 

It may be that he has been intemperate, 
but so was John L. Lewis. It may be that 
he has violated some petty civil service reg- 
ulation, but only in his role as union presi- 
dent. It may be that the canal organization 
has whata it considers a valid case against 
him, but it is a case which reeks not only of 
injustice but of vindictiveness. 
MEMORANDUM ON Loss or CONSTITUTIONAL 

RIGHTS IN THE CANAL ZONE, APRIL 1964 


This is what the average U.S. citizen can 
lose for calling the attention of his fellow 
citizens to what he regards as mistaken con- 
duct of public affaira by public officials. It 
is a state of affairs that the U.S. public 
should know more about, as there is now in 
their minds a wrong image of the Canal 
Zone U.S. citizen, an image that proves very 
convenient for those who have something to 
withhold from the American public. 

The Panama American, an English news- 
paper edition of Panama, climaxed this situ- 
ation by revealing on April 16, 1964, latest 
information on the status of three promi- 
nent U.S. citizen employees of the Govern- 
ment agency administering U.S. jurisdiction 
in the Canal Zone. It is slightly ironic that 


circulation, and despite its being most stren- 
uously criticized by the Canal Zone adminis- 
tration for doing so. 

According to a front page release, Richard 
Meechan, president of the police union, was 
fired from his job on April 16. Samuel 
Roe, Jr., the police union's legal adviser, re- 
ceived a notice to fire him in 30 days, also 
on April 16. Arthur C. Payne, second vice 
president AFGE Lodge No. 14, was, on April 
16, in the second day of a hearing in which 
he was defending himself from a notice to 
fire him. Are these three adverse personnel 
actions significant of anything? What are 
the pertinent facts? This the American 
public is entitled to know, 

These three men, prominently active in 
civic and other isthmian activities, had the 
courage of their convictions to oppose the 
mxed employment of Panamanian nationals 
with U.S. nationals on the Canal Police Force, 
an employment in positions which are guar- 
anteed as security positions only for U.S. 
citizens by Government regulations and 
statutes of law. (Canal Zone merit system 
and Public Law 8550.) 

The Canal Zone Government agency is re- 
quired in dealing with unions to seek union 
advice early enough in any such proposals 
affecting employment to allow proper evalu- 
ation by all concerned and to prevent any 
premature action by management. This was 
not done, but actually leaked out, and as a 
consequence both union and management 
perh flared spontaneously in the Canal 

one, 

The proposal to hire Panamanian police- 
men could not have come at a worse time. 
We had just been through the January riots 
and seen that the Panamanian 
did nothing at all to control the Panamanian 
mobs. And—what good Panamanian would 
fire on his own countrymen to save Ameri- 
cans? The proposal was made by Gov. R. J. 
Fleming with the advice of certain manage- 
ment officials. Prominent among these was 
Robert Walker, Chief of Internal Security in 
the Canal Zone, Mr. Walker was the official 
who advised the Governor to allow the Pana- 
manian student delegation to leave their 
main group and advance to the Balboa High 
School grounds where U.S. students were pro- 
testing Governor Fleming's instructions to 
cut down the Amerioan flagpole. 

It is understood from reliable sources that 
Mr, Walker felt he could make American 
citizens allow the Panamanians to raise the 
Panama flag dually on the same flagpole, a 
Panamian whim that had nothing to do with 
the differences between the U.S. students 
and the Governor. The Governor had been 
ill-advised by his Internal Security Ohler. 
Why is this important? Because it is the 
same Internal Security Chief who handles 
other security matters in the Canal Zone, 
particularly as to clearing Panamanian na- 
tionals for security type jobs. 

Governor Fleming's proposal, which is 
called a suggestion by officials in Washing- 
ton, was definitely an untimely one, con- 
sidering that in January Panamanian riot- 
ing against the Zone had resulted in Panama 
cutting off diplomatic relations. 

Governor Fleming's proposal was also an 
unwise one. It might appear innocent 
enough on the surface, It would involve hir- 
ing Panamanian policemen for townsites of 
Panamanian residents, but there is failure 
to show that many U.S. citizens are em- 
ployed in the functions of administering a 
townsite. This would place US. citizens 
under Panamanian nationals in police mat- 
ters, a delicate situation. The Canal Zone 
code guarantees US. citizens US. police 
protection, 

As a part of the proposal, a Panamanian 
policeman would be paired with an Ameri- 
can policeman in the streets near the border. 
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This places a gun in the hand of a Pana- 
manian and tests his loyalty by requiring 
him to fire upon his own countrymen. This 
would hamper the U.S. police in the fullest 
exercise of their duties to secure the safety 
of U.S, facilities and U.S. citizens. It would 
also further jeopardize the U.S. policemen 
in what is hazardous work already. 

Governor Fleming states that his proposal 
would not affect the security of the Canal 
Zone. The three employees, Meehan, Roe, 
and Payne, who face loss of jobs, say it 
would. They can prove it. He cannot. A 
pertinent fact is that U.S. security-type facil- 
ities in these townsites would be entirely 
under Panamanian nationals’ authority in 
policing a U.S. jurisdiction area. What will 
the liberal and international minded officials 
think of next? 

Who is right? The proof is in the attached 
petitions intended for distribution to Con- 
gressmen by all interested parties. Who are 
the Interested parties? The U.S. policemen, 
all other U.S. employees and their families 
and friends here and in the United States 
who have concern for their welfare here. 

One Edgar or Egar Harrison, a Pana- 
manian, was a good example of conflicting 
loyalties during the January 1964 riots. Mr. 


Our Canal Zone Code provides that Mr. 
Harrison as a foreign national in the Zone 
could be prosecuted for active parts in riots 
im the Zone. He was not. Despite concrete 
evidence, he was taken in and out of the 


was advised by Governor Fleming that Har- 
rison had resigned his job while under in- 
for sniping activities. How ri- 


Attached are papers that Meehan, Roe, 
and Payne are accused of distributing. 


sibly could have shot our American soldier 
through the throat, merely resigned his job 


sively by and allow these patriotic employees 
to be deprived of their constitutional rights 
in this highhanded manner? If so, this 
will spread throughout our country and the 
police state will have arrived. 


Freedom of Hunger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, we 
Americans are indeed fortunate that our 
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agriculture problems stem from over- 
abundance, rather than dire shortages. 
We must never let our agricultural plenty 
blind us, however, to the fact that, 
around the world, 10,000 persons die 
every day of starvation. We must never 
let it keep us from seeing that 500 million 
people throughout the world suffer from 
sheer belly hunger, and 1 billion suffer 
from malnutrition. 

A distinguished agricultural expert 
from my own State of California, Lionel 
Steinberg, of Thermal, recently delivered 
in Berkeley, Calif., a speech which 
succinctly and expertly outlines the 
magnitude of the problem of hunger 
throughout the world. Mr. Steinberg, 
a vice president of the California State 
Board of Agriculture, and a national 
trustee of the American Freedom from 
Hunger Foundation, speaks with clarity 
and experienced skill on this subject. I 
ask that the text of his speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Untrep NATIONS FREEDOM From HUNGER 
PROGRAM 
(By Lionel Steinberg) 

Five years ago, I wrote an article which I 
titled—“Food, Freedom, and a World in Rev- 
olution.” My thesis was that It's 1776 all 
over the world and that communism is not 
the last hurdle to continuous peace.” I 
stated that world chaos would continue 
throughout the remaining years of this cen- 
tury even if all the Communists in the world 
were to suddenly and unaccountably fall 
dead. World revolutions—not the Soviet 
Union—are the sign of the times. 

Two-thirds of the people of the world go 
to bed hungry every night of their lives. 
Some 2 billion of them live on less than $100 
each year. In fact, most of the world’s peo- 
ple suffer from conditions which are the basis 
of the greatest revolution in history: Hun- 
ger, poverty, disease, the pressure of increas- 
ing population, limited supplies of food, for- 
eign exploitation, the exploitation of natural 
resources for quick profits, colonialism, 
bondage, absentee ownership of most of the 
land, corruption of officials, oppressive taxa- 
tion, no access to capital, disastrous interest 
rates, no freedom of speech, no freedom of 
press, no freedom of assembly, no right to 
vote or hold office. z 

In 1962 and 1963, I led two California del- 
egations of outstanding farmers on people- 
to-people good will visits to the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Bulgaria, Italy, East Ger- 
many, West Germany, France, England, 
Israel. One of the most important aspects 
of our tour was the opportunity that we 
California farmers had in conferring in Rome 
with Director General B. R. Sen of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 
In full-day sessions, with participation by 
technicians from all over the world, we were 
given extensive briefings on the worldwide 
freedom from hunger campaign. Despite 
the significance of its role in the world, PAO 
remains a relatively small organization. The 
total number of its staff is only 1,500, and 
the annual budget is a meager $15 million. 

Dr. Sen told us that 500 million people in 
the world today suffer from sheer belly 
hunger and 1 billion suffer from malnutri- 
tion. Around the world, 10,000 persons die 
every day of starvation. 

Unfortunately, most of us find it difi- 
cult to respond to such gigantic statistics, 
whether they relate to hunger, to U.S. gross 
national product of $600 billion, or to Fed- 
eral budgets of $100 billion. 

I believe that in talking about world hun- 
ger it is necessary to discuss it in terms of 
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“one human being” or simply “a famfly,” 

The effects of hunger have been described 
in this manner: “First the belly swells. 
Then the hair turns gray and the skin cracks 
crazily. After awhile the victim dies in 
mute misery—and since the victim is usually 
a child, his fate seems that much crueler, 

In Africa the disease is called kwashior- 
kor—“The disease the old baby gets when 
the new baby comes,” because there is no 
mother’s milk and hardly any protein for 
the child. When there is drought, too, as 
there now is in the black reserve of South 
Africa's Transyaal, things get even worse. 
There, the crops of maize and peanuts have 
been killed and more than 100,000 Venda 
tribesmen are ravaged by hunger. 

High in the Peruvian Andes, a farmer 
hoes a tiny plot of sweet potatoes. In his 
cheek swells a wad of cocoa leaf dipped in 
lime juice to dull his hunger pains and his 
senses, 

One hundred miles away, in the capital of 
Lima, his 3-year-old son, Roberto, eyes star- 
ing from a sunken face, lies quietly in an 
iron bed in the hospital in Les Del Nino, one 
of 11,000 starving children that the hospital 
treats each year. If he is lucky, Roberto will 
walk out of the hospital on wobbly legs 
with a 50-50 chance at living to be 40. 

In a mud hut in the Indian village of 
Sultanpur, a father watches dully as his wife 
cooks a meal over a cow dung fire. Then, 
with their six ragged children they sit around 
a fire eating wheat cakes and perhaps a bit 
of chutney. He and his family represent 50 
Percent of India’s 500 million vying in semi- 
starvation. 

In Calcutta, undernourished men and 
women collapse every day on the streets and 
are taken to a home for the dying destitute. 

Twenty-three million peasants face a state 
of starvation in drought-ridden northeast 
Brazil, and hundreds of thousands sleep on 
the sidewalks in overcrowded Hong Kong. 

By tomorrow morning, there will be 140,- 
000 more youngsters in the world to feed. 
for the world is growing at the rate of 50 
million people each year. In the year 1830, 
world population was 1 billion. It took un- 
til 1930 for world population to reach 2 bil- 
lion, It has taken only 35 years for world 
population to increase to three and a quarter 
billion in 1964, and the FAO tells us that 
in the next 35 years, world population will 
pnd, ic Coal Ps Bony and a quarter pil- 

on. 

Dr. Lester R. Brown, an economist in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Economic 
Research Service, recently published a book: 
Man. Land and Food Ahead at 
World Needs.“ USDA findings are described 
as startling by experts who make it their 
business to chart population growth. The 
study shows that even with expanded farm 
imports, If the less developed world suc- 
ceeds in the food available per per- 
son 20 percent above present levels, by the 
year 2,000— 

1. It will have to nearly triple present out- 
put. 

2. Add to present food output an amount 
approximating the current food production 
of the entire world. 

3. Achieve, with limited resources, an an- 
nual rate of increase in food output con- 
siderably higher than that ever reached by 
the industrial Western World. 

When delegatés from over 100 nations met 
in Washington, D.C., to attend the world 
Food Congress last June, Arnold Toynbee, 
in a pessimistic speech, said that there 16 
little hope without worldwide birth con- 
trol. He warned“ Today, mankind's future 
is at stake in a formidable race between 
population growth and famine.” 

Delegates to this congress, sponsored bY 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 

tion, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the American Freedom from 
Hunger Foundation, were told that there 1 
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an ever-growing disparity between ‘the 
have“ and “the have not” nations, > 
fifth of the world’s population—the people 
of North America, Western Europe and Aus- 
tralia—live in plenty. The average Amer- 
ican, for example, consumes about 473 
Pounds of food per day. If he is lucky, 
the Asian eats 1½ pounds of food per day 
mostly rice. 

Some experts estimate that enough food 
ls thrown away in the United States each 
day to feed China's 700 militon population 
Tor several days. I recall a Wall Street 
Journal article last ‘year reporting that 
America's 50 million pet dogs and cats eat 
More and better food than the average In- 
dian worker. 

Last December, I had the pleasure of at- 
‘tending a 2-day conference in Los Angeles 
Sponsored by Dr. Robert Hutchins’ Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 
One of the prominent speakers, Adm. Hyman 
Rickover, famous for his quick tongue and 
impatience with bureaucracy in Government 
and in American education, told us that 
When he becomes most disturbed, he reminds 
himself that it took 100,000 years to develop 
the stone knife. 

In 1959, I had the honor of attending a 
World farmers’ convention in the State of 

. Some 400 delegates from 35 nations— 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, Europe 
and the Middle East attended, to discuss the 
Problems of modernizing world agriculture 
* that it might meet the needs of the 20th 


I shall never forget two incidents that oc- 
Curred. One was a conversation in a jeep 
With an agriculturist from a new African na- 

‘We were on our way to see rich lands 
formerly covered by the hulah swamp from 
Biblical days. These lands were converted 
to lush crops by modern drainage methods. 

wns describing American wheel tractors 
that cultivate 100 acres a day when the Afri- 
Can turned to me and remarked quietly: 
“In my country there are arens where they 
ve not yet discovered the wheel.” 

The second incident occurred one early 
Morning when a group of us were having 

ast in the King David Hotel in Jerusa- 

On my left was a member of the 

Reform Movement of Ghana. He 

reached into his robes and pulled out a 

wafer and proceeded to crush it in his 

cup, filling it with milk. I asked him if 

the tablet was some kind of “instant cocoa” 

Since that is the major crop of his country. 

He said, “Oh, no.” He put his hand on his 
Stomach and said he had ulcers. 

He then went on to tell me of the prob- 
lems of the emerging nations whore there 
are so few trained for civil service with 50 
much to do and not enough time to do it in. 

commented that ulcers were a common 
allment among civil servants in his country. 

Americans are fortunate to be living in a 
Nation where one farmer provides enough 
food for 28 people. The average American 
family spends only 20 percent of its income 
for the finest quality and the most varied 
diet the world has ever known. 

In the Soviet Union, half of that nation's 
Work force is engaged in agriculture, and is 
unable to provide more than a plain diet of 
Staple foods of poor quality. In most places 
ot the world, 80 percent of the work force is 

in agriculture. 

We Americans can take pride that the 
United States has done more than any nation 

the world to assist the underfed. Over 

past 8 years $15 billion worth of U.S. 

products have been distributed in 
Rearly 100 countries. 

Over 40 million schoolchildren are being 
Putte by the U.S. oversea school lunch pro- 


the good efforts of the United 
, in these instances, alleviated 
„it is apparent to all that charity is 


not a permanent solution. In fact, {f all 
the surplus production of the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and Western Europe were 
to be distributed among the countries with 
a food deficit, it would feed their people for 
only a few months. 

An ancient Chinese proverb says—"Give a 
man a fish and he will eat for a day. Teach 
him how to fish and he will eat for the rest 
of his life.” 

The FAO Is engaged in the only effective 
solution to the problem—helping underfed 
nations themselves to produce enough of 
the right kind of food to improve health and 
living standards. The scientists of the FAO 
are convinced that an adequate food supply 
is avallable for all mankind. For example, 
only one-tenth of the land surface of the 
world is cultivated and 90 percent of the 
people of the world grow only 12 of the 300 
known crops. 

The sea covers 75 percent of the earth's 
surface and is rich in food of high protein 
content; yet, it now provides only 1 percent 
of the world’s food. Some FAO scientists 
believe that the sea can provide more food 
than the land if properly utilized. 

A most dramatic example of this took place 
in Ceylon where the average catch of a fish- 
ing boat was 13 pounds per day until the 
FAO supplied inexpensive modern fishing 
gear and a small outboard motor. With a 
few hundred dollars, worth of changes per 
boat, the daily fishing catch was increased 
to 139 pounds, providing more food that 
reaches the market more quickly and in 
better condition. 

If only 20 percent of the unused tropical 
soils can be brought under cultivation, that 
production could solve the world's food prob- 
lems. 


Increased use of fertilizer offers much 
hope. The less developed nations use only 
5 million tons of fertillzer each year. 

If these less developed nations are to in- 
crease food consumption 10 percent by 1980, 
it will require use of 35 million tons of 
fertilizer per year—seven times present ap- 
plications. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization 18 
one of a group of 15 agencies making up the 
United Nations family. I am sure that 
many of you know that FAO was first pro- 
posed at an international conference called 
by President Roosevelt at Hot Springs, Va., 
in 1943 to discuss the world food situa- 
tion which had been made so much more 
serious by World War II. 

There are now 106 full member govern- 
ments and six associate members of FAO, 
assisting with the work to increase agricul- 
tural production and living standards. The 
only Communist nations affiliated with the 
FAO are Poland, Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

The FAO, in 1960, launched a 5-year free- 
dom. from hunger campaign which has now 
been extended indefinitely. Forty-two 
countries have already organized their own 
national campaigns for freedom from 
hunger to help other nations, The cam- 
paign has three goals: 

1. Information and education to arouse 
real interest in the problem. 

2. Research into causes and effects of 
world hunger. 

3. Action programs to increase food pro- 
duction and improve nutrition in the less 
developed countries. 

There are hundreds of projects already 
underway in 57 countries. They seek to 
eliminate livestock disease, increase crop 
yields by use of new hybrid seeds, make new 
Toods available such as showing Nepalese 
herdsmen how to make cheese, 

FAO teaches Chilean farmers to rid their 
fields of the potato blight, In Thailand, 
FAO technicians proved to farmers that an 
edible fish from East Africa can be culti- 
vated in the paddies along with rice. 

In Libya, they exterminated fruit files, 
helping farmers to increase their citrus ex- 
ports by 200 percent. 
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In Yugoslavia, they introduced Italian 
varieties of wheat, and production doubled. 

In India, modern dairy plants are being 
constructed. 

In some of the African nations, elemen- 
tary health measures must start with teach- 
ing the children to eat with a spoon rather 
than with their hands. 

These small success stories are just a 
beachhead. In most of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, food production is not even 
keeping pace with new births. Director 
General B. R. Sen reports In the Far East, 
including the moat densely populated coun- 
tries of south and southeast Asia, but ex- 
cluding China, food production has increased 
by 25 percent since before the war, while the 
population has gone up about 30 percent. 
Dr. Sen predicts widespread world famine 
by 1980 unless world efforts are multiplied. 

A group of six countries—Australia, Japan, 
Mexico, Israel, Greece, and Yugoslavia has 
demonstrated that an increase in production 
in excess of an increase in population can 
be achieved. The increases in these six 
countries have been achieved largely by 
applying modern methods of intensive cul- 
tivation, high level of technical knowledge, 
increased capital investment in agriculture, 
and introduction of new Industries such as 
that of livestock in the uplands of Japan. 

Most of the underfed nations (unlike the 
Japanese or the Israelis or the Europeans 
just mentioned) have neither the education, 
the capital, nor the will to change. 

In Africa, for example, tribes of Kenya 
drive thousands of head of cattle across the 
plains turning the land into a giant dust 
bowl. Children may be starving, but the 
Masai tribesmen will not slaughter their 
cattle. These tribesmen have been quoted 
as asserting that they can get more children, 
but not more cattle. For protein they drink 
a concoction of cow's blood, milk and urine. 

Some agronomists like France's Rene Du- 
mont emphasize political and social solu- 
tions. They are convinced that the archaic 
systems of landownership are the major 
block to agricultural progress: In many 
parts of the world, absentee owners or tribal 
chiefs take the majority of the profit, which 
discourages farmers from improving their 
methods. 

In South America, the Latifundia (large 
private estates) at one extreme, contrast 
with minute holdings by sharecroppers who 
pay interest rates as high as 3 percent per 
month. Mr. Dumont and others insist that 
modern agricultural technology can bring 
only limited results until the way is cleared 
for profound agrarian reform. He concludes 
that if we wait too long it will be a Fidei 
Castro type of global plan. 

Solving world hunger is a task of such 
magnitude that it must be approached in 
a world framework with a global plan. 
American techniques are exportable. How- 
ever, the tiny nation of Israel which, 15 
years ago, had to import two-thirds of its 
food supply, now has a 20-percent surplus 
of commodities. Much of their production 
comes from farm cooperatives and collec- 
tives. 

Teams of experts from Israel's communal 
settlements are working in many African 
nations teaching Western methods, but they 
may be offering a framework of farming 
more adaptable to nations accustomed to a 
tribal way of life where large-scale private 
and commercial farming may be generations 
away. 

It will take decades for primitive farmers 
to apply even the simplest ideas of modern 
technology. The capital ts are 
enormous. An adequate supply of fertilizer 
would require an investment of some $20 
billion over the next 10 years. 

The world spends $120 billion a year on 
armaments, with the United States budget- 
ing $20 billion alone to place a human being 
on the moon. America’s annual military 
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budget is $50 billion a year, ostensibly to 
prevent war and save American lives, Ten 
percent of our Nation's military budget 
properly employed in a worldwide program 
could do more to eliminate the threat of 
world communism and war than missions 
into outer space. 

Sicco Mansholt, vice president of the Euro- 

Economic. Community, and a top 
European agricultural expert, points out that 
foreign aid from the developed nations to 
the underdeveloped nations is offset in full 
by the recent drop im prices of the raw 
materials that these nations sell in the world 
market. 

At the 12th session of the FAO in Rome 
last November, Director General Sen called 
for world agreements to assist countries 
which are depending on a few export prod- 
ucts such as rubber, coffee, cocoa, palm oil, 
and fiber. , 

Proposals at that session called for rea- 
sonable long-term credit, a world seed cam- 
paign, insecticides and pesticides; and 
pointed out Inadequate education and train- 
ing facilities, and lack of administrative and 
extension services. Agrarian reform and 
new social structures are needed in most 
developing countries to provide incentives 
to higher productivity. 

In the developing countries, it is necessary 
to direct training along many lines, assist- 
ing the farmer to grasp the results of modern 
techniques quickly and effectively. Methods 
must include audiovisual aids, demonstra- 
tion, and oral instruction. Training of 
women in home economics needs special at- 
tention. 

Agricultural prosperity in the United 
States was built up by the land grant college 
system which was established 100 years ago. 
Spectacular progress requires instruction, 
training, research, and extension. 

Mark Twain said, “Training is everything. 
The peach was once a bitter almond; cauli- 
flower is nothing but cabbage with a college 
education.” 

There is need for systematic research for 
the discovery and utilization of new sources 
of low-cost foods such as Bulgar wheat and 
powdered fish. 

The American Freedom From Hunger 
Foundation was established to work with 
the United Nations. It needs to raise funds 
from private sources to help on a multitude 
of agricultural projects in the less-developed 
countries. Some of the American projects 
participated in by churches, unions, and 
farm organizations provide farm implements, 
fertilizer, and seed; facilities for storage and 
preservation of food, sending American farm 

abroad, and training foreign agricul- 
tural leaders in the United States. 

Projects needed include community de- 
velopment, housing, roadbuilding, public 
works, drainage, and irrigation. American 
surplus foods are being used in many parts 
of the world to provide payment in kind to 
supply wages for laborers working on these 
types of projects. 

In December a conference was called in 
the office of Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ronald Renne. Participating were rep- 
resentatives of the Peace Corps, Food for 
Peace, AID, the Foreign Agriculture Service, 
People-to-People, and the FAO. 

T called to the attention of this group that 
many of the 100 California farmers who par- 
tipicated in the 1962 and 1963 People-to- 
People tour to Eastern and Western Europe 
are willing to train upon their farms agri- 
cultural technicians from the less-developed 
nations without charge, except for transpor- 
tation bringing the visitors to the United 
States. In addition, I reported wide inter- 
est of many American farmers in serving 3 
months’ periods abroad in the less-developed 
nations to show and assist agriculturists in 
learning American farm methods. It is my 
hope that this program will be accepted and 
get underway during 1964 under the spon- 
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sorship of the American Freedom From Hun- 
ger Foundation, 

I urge each of you to take a personal part 
in some capacity in the American Freedom 
From Hunger Campaign. It is my hope that 
California business, clubs, unions, churches, 
schools, farm organizations will sponsor proj- 
ects to lessen hunger and malnutrition in 
some part of the world. 

Winston Churchill once remarked, “How 
democracy works, nobody quite knows. It is 
the worst system of government in the 
world—except all those other systems.” 

The stomach is acting as secretary of state 
for half the population of the globe today. 

Soviet communism and American democ- 
racy are competing, each seeking to prove to 
the less-developed nations that its system is 
the best. There is no question in my mind 
that this is a fight that we will win deci- 
sively. 

We Americans share the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of giving leadership to the world. 
I know that Californians will lead the way. 


Independence Day of Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kingdom of Jordan today celebrates the 
18th anniversary of her independence. 
On this memorable occasion, we take 
pleasure in extending warm felicitations 
to His Majesty, King Hussein; and His 
Excellency, Saad Juma, the Jordanian 
Ambassador to the United States. 

I have been made to feel at home and 
among friends, 


This was said by King Hussein of Jor- 
dan as he began his third official visit 
to the United States last month. Exten- 
sive newspaper and magazine coverage 
brought to Americans a picture of this 
amiable man who has been this country's 
stanchest Arab friend. Moreover, Pres- 
ident Johnson paid tribute to King Hus- 
sein by saying: 

While the world knows you as a courageous 
soldier, your friends in America know you 
as a wise and effective leader for peace. 


The most commendable homage, 
though, which was paid to the King was 
given by a columnist when he said that 
Hussein personifies Jordan’s independ- 
ence, for he wants to make his country a 
model democracy and to bring a better 
life and opportunity to his people by 
using the monarchy as an instrument for 
progress through evolution. 

Jordan is poor in natural resources. 
There is little water to irrigate the vast 
desert tracts. Furthermore, the popula- 
tion is divided among Bedouins who rove 
the countryside in search of pasture- 
lands, urbanities, and Palestinian ref- 
ugees, whose wish is to recover their for- 
mer lands in what is now Israel. Since 
1946, though, when Great Britain ter- 
minated its mandate and granted to 
Jordan full independence, this desert 
state has struggled against these nega- 
tive and diversifying factors to progress 
from a backward tribal nation to a uni- 


fied one in the throes of modernization ` 
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and industrialization, The capital, Am- 
mān, a mud town of 30,000, 15 years ago, 
is now a thriving metropolis of 200,000. 
Aquaba, the nation’s only outlet to the 
sea, is being developed as a resort and 
tourist haven as well as a modern port. 
An American engineering company is 
designing this city as a lush park in the 
desert,” complete with palm-lined streets 
and luxury hotels. Phosphate produc- 
tion, completely disrupted during the 
Palestinian war in 1948-49, now accounts | 
for 38 percent of the total value of Jor- 
dan's exports. Furthermore, the na- 
tional income has increased at an annual 
rate of approximately 9 percent over the 
past decade. This figure is expected to 
increase by 60 percent at the termina- 
tion of a 5-year plan now in progress. 

Many of these accomplishments are a 
direct result of foreign aid which our 
Government has extended to Jordan. 
Since the program’s inception in 1949, 
economic aid has totaled $438 million, 
with approximately $45 million extended 
annually at the present time. The larg- 
est single project undertaken with Amer- 
ican foreign aid has been the East Ghor 
Canal, This waterway, expected to be 
completed sometime this year, diverts 
the waters of the Yarmuk River in the 
north to the arid plains in the south. 
When in full operation, hundreds of 
thousands of acres will be irrigated, and 
2 million kilowatts of power will be gen- 
erated, which in turn is expected to in- 
crease the gross national product by 14 
percent, or $7 million. 

When King Hussein recently stated 
that it was his sincerest hope to have 
always the best relations with the United 
States, based on good understanding, 
mutual respect, and cooperation, he was 
expressing the sentiments of the Jor- 


-danian people as well. Therefore, as the 


Jordanians celebrate their independence 
anniversary this day, it is with pleasure 
that I extend to them congratulations 
in their achievements and for their ef- 
forts to create a progressive nation. It 
is also my sincerest wish that the ami- 
cable relations between the two countries 
will continue and that the rapid rate 
of development will persist so that pros- 
perity will soon be attained for all. 


Report on the Connally Reservation by 
the Committee on International Law of 
the New York City Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when 
the United States ratified the World 
Court Convention in 1946 the Senate 
added a clause that reserved for Con- 
gress the sole power to decide whether 
or not questions were domestic matters 
and were therefore within or without the 
Court’s jurisdiction. This reservation 
gives the United States a veto over the 
jurisdiction of the World Court in an 
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international legal dispute and thereby 
reduces its effectiveness in helping to 
establish the rule of law among nations. 
Over 33 nations of the free world have 
accepted the jurisdiction of the World 
urt without reservation and I have re- 
Deatedly urged the Senate to strengthen 
dur position as the world’s leading force 
for peace by repealing this reservation. 
No basic right to safeguard U.S. domestic 
or foreign policy freedom of action will 
compromised thereby. This position 
is strongly advocated by the American 
Bar Association and by the Association 
Of the Bar of the City of New York. 
Pending repeal, however, the New York 
City bar has issued a report which con- 
erns itself with the proper utilization of 
Connally reservation as it stands, 
Without going into the issues of repeal. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Recorp the report of the 
ittee on international law of the 
New York City Bar Association, Carlyle 
E. Maw, chairman, February 1964. 
There being no objection, the report 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
Law, oF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF 
THE Crry oF New York, PENDING REPEAL 
ri oi CONNALLY RESERVATION, FEBRUARY 
1 
4 On November 27, 1963, the United King- 
om abandoned the principal limitation—a 
Rational security reservation—to its accept- 
ance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. Earlier, 
. India, and Pakistan abandoned their 
tions modeled on the Connally res- 
tvation of the United States.’ The United 
States, however, continues to withhold un- 
ves acceptance of adjudication by the 
ternational Court. 
This association has recorded its firm con- 
betten that the Connally reservation should 
repealed The International Law Com- 
to ttes urges renewed and vigorous measures 
v secure early consent of the Senate of the 
— States to abrogation of the reserva- 


n 
ven as it pursues a spirited campaign to 
bandon the Connally amendment, the ex- 
cutive branch, we believe, should find an 
early ty to begin to use the Inter- 
National Court of Justice for the resolution 
Of disputes to which the United States is a 
party. There is, of course, nothing in the 
ponnally reservation, or elsewhere in U.S. 
W or policy, to prevent the United States 
te accepting the jurisdiction of the In- 
lutnatlonal Court of Justice for the reso- 
tun n ot a controversy. Indeed 
© action of the United States (even with 
j Connally reservation) in accepting the 
Urisdiction of the Court implied a willing- 
Co if not an undertaking to resort to the 
8 urt, whether as plaintiff or defendant. 
rely, there are a number of disputes be- 
the United States and friendly na- 
cons, not involving major political interests 
Tne side, which could be brought to the 
ternational Court of Justice for friendly 
"solution in accordance with international 
— OSE ; 
jane only other countries retaining Con- 
dan reservations are Liberia, Mexico, Su- 
and the Union of South Africa. 
lutions calling for repeal were adopt- 
J at stated meetings of the association on 
1540 7 20, 1948, and on December 8. 1959 
Yearbook 251; 1960 yearbook 289. 
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law. Such agreed submissions would build 
the significance of the Court and the rule of 
law in relations between nations which the 
United States has long proclaimed and pro- 
moted. 

mr 


Pending repeal of the Connally reservation, 
also, we believe it desirable that the Depart- 
ment of State take an occasion to dispel mis- 
apprehension as to the meaning of the Con- 
nally reservation, and to announce the proper 
interpretation of the reservation in accord- 
ance with its original purpose and purport. 
There is 2 common impression that the Con- 
nally amendment reserves to the United 
States a veto on any efforts to bring it before 
the International Court of Justice. This 
interpretation, of course, would render the 
acceptance by the United States of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court wholly U- 
lusory. It also encourages similar interpre- 
tations by other nations which have similar 
reservations, and in particular by those who 
invoke such reservation on the basis of 
reciprocity in proceedings brought by the 
United States. 

In fact, as the language and the history of 
the reservation make clear, this is a serious 
misinterpretation of what was originally re- 
served. In 1946, it will be recalled, the Exec- 
utive asked the consent of the Senate to a 
declaration of acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court. Competence of the 
Court, it was recognized, is limited to decid- 
ing disputes “in accordance with interna- 
tional law.” (Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, art. 38(1).) Compulsory 
jurisdiction accepted under article 36(2) is, 
by the express terms of that article, limited 
to disputes concerning questions of inter- 
national law, treaties, or other international 
obligations. Nevertheless, in an abundance 
of caution, the resolution reported out by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee spelled 
out what was clearly implied—that the 
Court's jurisdicition did not extend to mat- 
ters which did not involve international law 
or obligation and which were “essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States of America.” 

If that reservation had remained as drafted, 
it would only have articulated the agreed 
limitations on the jurisdiction of the Court, 


and, strictly, would not have constituted a - 


reservation at all. In those circumstances 
the Court would have decided whether any 
dispute before the Court in which the United 
States was defendant involved issues of in- 
ternational law or obligation (so that the 
Court had jurisdiction) or issues only of do- 
mestic Jurisdiction (so that the Court had 
no jurisdiction). On the floor of the Sen- 
ate, however, there was added, on Senator 
Connally’s motion, the phrase “as deter- 
mined by the United States.” Clearly, then, 
this phrase sought to leave to the United 
States rather than to the Court the right to 
determine whether a dispute involved ques- 
tions of international law or only strictly 
domestic issues, It was this legal question 
on which the United States reserved the final 
judgment; it did not reserve the right to de- 
cline the Court’s jurisdiction at its own un- 
fettered will. 

The difference we are suggesting is critical. 
What the Senate sought to reserve, what the 
United States reserved, is the right to deter- 
mine, in doubtful cases, whether a dispute 
involved questions of international law or 
obligation. It did not reserve the right to 
refuse to go to court in a dispute which ad- 
mittedly involves a question of international 
law or obligation. If the United States is 
brought to court, then, the State Depart- 
ment is entitled, under the reservation, to 
consider and determine bona fide whether 
the dispute involves international law or 
obligation. (Or, the United States may 
forego its reservation and instead leave that 
question to the Court for decision.) But the 
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State Department should not, may not, re- 
ject the jurisdiction of the Court where it 
must, bona fide, admit that the dispute in- 
volves not a matter of our domestic juris- 
diction but clearly a question of interna- 
tional law, or the interpretation of a treaty, 
2 some other issue of international obliga- 
tion. 

This interpretation of the amendment is 
not novel, It was clearly that of Senator 
Connally himself, who expressed assurance 
that the United States would not “corruptly 
and improperly” claim “that a question is 
domestic in nature when it is not”; he did 
not believe that the United States would 
“adopt a subterfuge, a pretext,.or a pretense 
in order to block the judgment of the Court 
on any such grounds.” (92 CONGRESSIONAL 
Record 10695 (1946).) The interpretation 
we here urge is reflected, too, ir. official plead- 
ings of the United States before the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice“ At one time, in- 
deed, when Bulgaria invoked the Connally 
reservation against the United States on the 
basis of reciprocity, the United States urged - 
that even under the reservation a determina- 
tion of domestic jurisdiction which was “an 
arbitrary determination, in bad faith,” could 
be disregarded by the Court“ Later, the 
United States reversed its position, adopting 
the view that any determination of domestic 
jurisdiction under a Connally reservation was 
final and binding on the Court. But the 
United States did not suggest that for its 
part in making a determination the reserving 
nation had the right to say that something 
was domestic which clearly was not. Rather, 
the U.S. agent announced that the United 
States has adhered to the policy of not mak- 
ing any “arbitrary determination” under the 
reservation.“ 

If the Department of State clearly re- 
affirmed and applied this interpretation of 
the Connally reservation, the reservation 
would be small indeed (as was intended). 
The reservation, then, would not render 
American acceptance of the Court's jurisdic- 
tion wholly illusory. The United States, 
then, would have accepted as compulsory’ 
the Court’s jurisdiction for the large ma- 
jority of disputes to which the United States 
is a party. The United States could then, in 
turn, bring to the Court its complaints in- 
volving international law or obligation, and 
urge and expect that other countries also 
refrain from invoking this reservation im- 
properly or arbitrarily. The Connolly res- 
ervation, while damaging still to the national 
interest and ignoble to maintain, would be 
reduced to the small, remote, and contingent 
import intended for it, pending its total 


Committee on International Law: Car- 
lyle E. Maw, Chairman; Mitchell 
Brock, Carl F, Farbach, George W. 
Haight, Michael A. Schwind, Frederick 
A. Yonkman, Manuel R. Angulo, Jack 
P. Jefferies, Alan Richard Kasdan, 
Isaac Shapiro, Lowell C. Wadmond, 
Peter A. Bator, Louis Henkin, William 
A, Perlmuth, Leonard v. Quigley, Ly- 
man M. Tondel, Jr. 


* This interpretation seems implied too by 
the Legal Adviser of the Department of State 
in 1958 who in a public address said: “More- 
over, I have a serious question whether ‘as 
determined by the United States of America,’ 
if fairly applied, would mean any more in the 
way of excluding the International Court 
from passing upon truly domestic issues than 
the words ‘as determined by the principles 
of international law.“ Becker. Proceedings 
of the American Society of International Law 
(1958) 267, 

*Case concerning the aerial incident of 
July 27, 1955 (United States of America v. 
Bulgaria), I. OC. J. pleadings at 308. 

Id. at 677. 
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Portland Oregonian Willing To Look at 
Diverting Surplus Columbia River 
Water to Colorado River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
water-short West it is necessary to con- 
serve resources with skill and good will. 
One of the possibilities for conserving 
water which wastes to the sea from the 
Columbia River is to divert a reasonable 
amount to the Colorado River. This 
would be accomplished. by an aqueduct 
from the Columbia, running through Ne- 
vada to Lake Mead, behind Hoover Dam. 
In commenting upon the proposal, the 
following editorial in the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner discusses the editorial 
attitude of the influential Portland Ore- 
gonian on the subject: 

A Fam APPROACH 

Recently, in an editorial we expressed the 
belief that the high officials and the people 
of the Pacific Northwest States of Oregon and 
Washington might be receptive to sugges- 
tions that surplus water from the mammoth 
Columbia River be channeled south to solve 
the water shortage problems of the South- 
west. 

We have expressed the opinion, from esti- 
mates by California and other water experts, 
that the Southwest could be bountifully sup- 
plied with fresh water for many years to come 
by the diversion of only around 5 million 
acre-feet of the 170 million acre-feet of sur- 
plus Columbia River water which annually is 
wasted into the Pacific Ocean. 

It is encouraging to note the fair editorial 
approach that has been made by one of the 
Pacific Northwest's most Important news- 


“The Pacific Southwest's desire to funnel 
of for Irrigation, mainly, a part of the 170 
million acre-feet of water the Columbia 
River system pours into the ocean is under- 
standable. The Pacific Northwest's instinc- 
tive reaction is a protective one. Yet we do 
not ‘own’ the waters and really all we need 
is assurance that total regional needs of the 
future will be met. 

“No one yet, however, has proposed a truly 
economic plan providing benefits to both 
Northwest and Southwest and built-in guar- 
antees of noninterference with future sup- 
plies and uses. 

“Gov. Edmund G. Brown, of California, 
proposed creation of a Western States water 
commission to look over the shoulder of Fed- 
eral planners. The Northwest should not 
object to that so long as it is founded on 
impartiality and fair play. 

“The movement of millions of acre-feet of 
surplus—and we emphasize surplus—water 
from the Northwest to the Southwest must 
be considered in the economic base in rela- 
tion to the timetable for production of 
cheap fresh water from the south. What the 
Southwest wants is an interim supply we 
gather. But it has yet to arrive at a care- 
fully planned proposal. A lot more study, 
not immediate political pressure, is needed.” 

We second the Oregonian’s motion that 
considerable study and ‘careful economic 
planning is necessary. 

We believe that study should begin as soon 
as is practical, and that it be done with the 
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calm and friendly cooperation of officials of 
California and other Southwest States, by 
Officials of the Northwest States and by U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall and 
other Federal water and reclamation officials. 

We're not down to the last old western 
water hole, but we might be if we don't begin 
careful planning. 


The Meaning of the Centennial of the 
Emancipation Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK $ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in & re- 
cent address before the Seventh Annual 
National Workshop for Religious Liberals 
a distinguished New Yorker, Dr. Kenneth 
B. Clark, who is professor of psychology 
at the City College of New York, sum- 
med up in a most moving way the real 
meaning of the centennial of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from this address 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: e 
ExcERPTS Prom ADDRESS ON 100 Trans Ar- 

TER EMANCIPATION: A TAE FOR HOPE OR 

Drsram? 


The 100th anniversary of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation was celebrated in a most 
unusual way. ‘This momentous event in 
man’s tortuous struggle for freedom and 
justice was not marked by a World's Fair 
and monuments of steel and concrete sym- 
bolizing man’s rededication to the attain- 
ment of the ideals of justice and the preser- 
vation of democracy for all men. In fact, 
there were few formal ceremonies. There 
was no dancing in the streete—no parades 
and no flamboyant patriotic speeches. And 
certainly, there were no rhetorical proclama- 
tions from politicians seeking reelection. 
White America seemed curiously embar- 
rassed by this centennial and sought to 
cloak its awkwardness with an uneasy 
silence. 

Negroes, however, chose to make 1963 the 
year of confrontation rather than celebra- 
tion. It was in this year—100 years after 
the Emancipation Proclamation—that Negro 
Americans insisted that the unfinished busi- 
ness of human freedom and dignity promised 
100 years ago be delivered now. 

A century of broken promises, cynicism 

and cruelty culminated in an eruption of 
impatience, anger and revulsion against con- 
tinued hypocrisy. In place of ceremonies, 
there were sit-ins. In place of the free 
spending at the Fair there were selective 
buying campaigns. In place of dancing in 
the streets, there was the March on 
Washington. 
In 1954—soon after the historic Brown 
dGecision—the national convention of the 
NAACP adopted the slogan: “We Must Be 
Free by 1963.” 

This goal was not fully realized during 
1963. Ten years after the Supreme Court 
school desegregation decision less than 5 
percent of Negro children attended desegre- 
gated public schools in Southern States. 
The majority of Negro children, probably 
over 80 percent, in Northern and border 
States are still required to attend predomi- 
nantly Negro—or de facto segregated— 
schools. The stark facts are that the Su- 
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preme Court decision has been honored more 
through the evasion of tokenism; has been 
ignored completely in those communities in 
which Negroes do not take the initiative in 
obtaining even token compliance; and the 
few, if any, cases of good faith compliance 
with courts decision to desegregate Ameri- 
can public education. The self-defeating 
anachronism of “white schools” and “Negro 
schools” remains a part of the vocabulary 
and way of life of Americans. 

The majority of American whites continue 
to resist the Negroes demands that he be 
included within the total fabric of American 
democracy. In both the North and the 
South: 

Negroes are systematically discriminated 
against by labor unions and employers in 
their quest for jobs and economic security: 

Through an effective conspiracy of banking 
and real estate interests, Negroes are con- 
fined within deteriorating and dehumanizing 
residential ghettoes. 

Negro children are not only still required 
to attend segregated schoole—but these 
schools are still educationally inferior, They 
spawn functional illiterates by the hundreds 
of, thousands, and contribute to the per- 
petuation of the cycle of personal damage, 
community pathology, and group ineffective- 
ness. 

These general and fundamental problems 
of economic, residential and educational dis- 
crimination and deprivation which make vie- 
tims of Negroes throughout the Nation are 
compounded by special burdens imposed by 
the Southern States. It is difficult for any 
reasonable person who has not been dis- 
torted by American racism to believe that 
in the 7th decade of the 20th century 
there are States in the United States—the 
leader of the democratic world—where Ne- 
groes are denied the elementary democratic 
right to register and to vote for those who 
are to represent them in the halls of govern- 
ment. Although a criminal conspiracy of 
State officials and others deny the Negro the 
right to vote In these States, he is still re- 
quired, indeed compelled, to pay taxes. He 
must assume all of the responsibilities and 
obligations without the rights, privileges, and 
protections granted to white citizens. This 
is a mockery of democracy. This is self- 
defeating cynicism. This is tyranny. 

The context within which this moral 
venom could exist includes an accepted pat- 
tern of rigid, petty, blind cruelty which de- 
mands that a fellow human being be denied 
ordinary courtesies in places of public 
accommodations—and that he be humiliated 
or assaulted if he seeks to enjoy conveniences 
which any white American can take for 
granted If he is able to pay for them. The 
human degradation and tragedy inherent in 
this constricted view of man's responsibility 
to his fellow man is matched only by the 
tragic irony of otherwise intelligent, sophis- 
ticated Senators—trained in our best uni- 
versities and concerned with profound moral 
issues in our soclety when they are not de- 
fending a racist way of life—trapped by the 
level of their constituents into making fli- 
bustering spectacles of themselves. : 

The racial crisis of 1963 has been des- 
acribed by many words. Probably the most 
frequently used word was the word “reyolu- 
tion.” This is a dramatic—but a misleading 
term, Revolution usually connotes the us¢ 
of weapons or some violent or military ap- 
proach to social and political change. In 
addition, the term revolution usually de- 
mands some basic changks in the economic. 
social, and political system. The Negros 
demands on his Nation do not meet thes? 
requirements. He is not seeking any funda- 
mental or radical changes in the America® 
economic, political, or social system, He 15 
merely asking to be brought within the ex- 
isting system. He is conservative. He is ex- 
cepting the American system. He ts identify- 
ing with the American ideology and is 
ing that the American protestations of de- 
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Mocracy be taken literally, seriously, and be 
inclusive of him. 

If he ts not included, American protesta- 
tions of democracy and moral leadership 
Cannot be taken seriously by anyone—in- 
cluding Americans. If the Negro succeeds, 
he will help to strengthen America. If the 
Negro falls, the fatal moral weakness behind 
the facades of American military and indus- 
trial power and verbal democratic posturings 
Would be revealed before the world. 

The civil rights demonstrations of the last 
few years which culminated with the awe- 
inspiring August 29 march on Washington, 
Were most powerful and dramatic methods of 
Calling attention to the Negro's predicament 
in the United States. These demonstrations 
Were part of the world revolution against 
White supremacy, colonialism, and other 
Torms of arbitrary and unjust use of power to 
Subjugate or dehumanize human beings. 
The American Negroes’ desire for freedom and 
justice will and must continue until these 
goals are obtained, but the momentum and 
dramatic impact of direct action, nonviolent 
demonstrations will decrease. These demon- 
Strations appear to be more difficult to sus- 
tain psychologically than are military oper- 
atlons because they do not have the same 
Pattern and total context of psychological 
reinforcement found in a sustained military 
Operation. The individual involved in these 
demonstrations must also tend to the day- 
to-day routine of living. They must work 
4nd take care of their families. These dem- 
Onstrations are psychologically exhausting. 
The more they are usod the more they tend 
to become routinized and reach a point of 
— returns in terms of impact and 

ect, 

The positive value of these demonstrations 
can be conserved only if they are not per- 
mitted to become diffuse and unrelated to 
Specific targets and goals, and are engaged 
in for their own sake or as a form of emo- 
tional catharsis or blowing off of steam. 
It would be most unfortunate if these dem- 
Snstrations became a form of bread and cir- 
uses which provide an outlet for Negroes 
but did not deal with the basic social, eco- 
nomic, or political problems. This would not 
only be a dissipation of precious human en- 
ergy but would also be a cruel hoax. In this 
Tegard, one could look with suspicion on the 

ncy of some white political officials to 
Join some of the more respectable demon- 
Strations and the equally disturbing ten- 
dency of some Negro leaders to embrace this 
type of surface but skillful neutralization 
ot a protest movement. 

Another danger which threatens the fu- 
ture effectiveness of these demonstrations is 
the tendency to use them as vehicles for the 
Projection of the egoes and personal ambi- 
tions of local and would-be leaders of Ne- 

These individuals, who often do not 
have the responsibility for the effective 
functioning of a complex organization, can 

postures of militance and make flam- 

boyant statements which appeal to the crowd 
Without regard to the realities of implemen- 
tation, They need not concern themselves 
With such mundane things as planning, 
Strategy, and followthrough. It is enough 
that they have an arsenal of words and are 
adept at name calling and are ruthless in 
thelr ability to ascribe nefarious motives to 
anyone who disagrees with them, The most 
1 ul of these wild cat civil rights 
eaders attempt to use the technique ot dem- 
ägogic intimidation of the more responsible 
Civil righta leaders. To the extent that they 
are permitted to be succesful, they are seri- 
dus threats to the effectiveness of the move- 
2 The potential anarchy of this situa- 
mon is analagous to a military tion 
da Which a corporal is tted to intimi- 
te or countermand the orders of a general. 
agi tais type of disorganization and lack of 
an Pline is permitted to develop and grow 
important weapon in the civil rights 
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struggle will become a farce and unrelated 
to the resolution of the basic and serious 
racial problems. 
be given to the 
under what conditions certain techniques 
and demonstrations will be used. This 
should be done not because these demonstra- 
tions will anger or alienate white friends, 
This argument is unacceptable to thinking 
Negroes because white friends who are not 
angered by the injustices but become angry 
at attempts to remedy them are rather pe- 
culiar and clearly useless friends. Further- 
more, that type of white friend and admit- 
ted enemies are more likely to be angered 
by appropriate and effective use of demon- 
strations rather than by inappropriate and 
ineffectual ones, 

The student sit-ins, freedom rides, and bus 
boycotts were successful in the South because 
these methods dealt directly with desired 
objectives. They were clear and focused, 
and directly dramatized a specific injustice. 
The selective buying campaign in Philadel- 
phia is an example of effective protest be- 
cause Reverend Sullivan and his associates 
organized it masterfully, pinpointed his tar- 
gets, was able to sustain and follow through 
on his demands, and was able to measure 
directly the degree of his success. The fol- 
lowing would seem to be reasonable criteria 
for determining whether a boycott is or is 
not an appropriate technique to be used: 

1, When it is directed against a product 
rather than a service, x 

2, When the economic damage or incon- 
venience is clearly to be borne by the pro- 
prietor rather than by the boycotters. 

3. When the goals and demands are clear 
and obtainable. 

4. When the action can be sustained until 
the demands are met. 

5. When there is minimum inconvenience 
to persons who are not responsible for the 
injustice. 

Given these criteria, serious consideration 
should be given to the use of the boycott 
technique in dealing with the problem of 
education. There might be times when the 
boycott of schools is the most effective meth- 
od of dramatizing and calling attention to 
longstanding educational deficiencies and 
ills—but this objective can be attained most 
effectively if the boycott threat is not abused. 

The possibility of eroding the moral 
strength and power of the civil rights move- 
ment is greatest if civil rights leaders permit 
themselves to be caught in the trap and rigid- 
ity of militancy for its own sake. Given the 
fact that the Negro in America does not 
have military, economic, and numerical 
power with which to wage his war for un- 
qualified equality he must rely upon a cold, 
calculating use of intellectual and moral 
power. He cannot permit himself to be 
shackled to gestures, postures, slogans, and 
oversimplifications. He must be free to deal 
with the realities and he must be tough 
minded as he seeks every advantage in a war 
of maneuver and propaganda. Irrationali- 
ties, emotionalism, and rigidity in the name 
of civil rights goals are no more acceptable 
than the irrationalities, emotionalism, and 
rigidity of racism. The fight for racial jus- 
tice is essentially the fight for the ascend- 
ancy of reason and logic over ignorance in 
man, 

The civil rights crisis in America has now, 
itself reached a stage of crisis. The passage 
of a meaningful civil rights bill by the U.S. 
Senate ls mandatory. The symbolic signifi- 
cance over and above the practical and realis- 
tic imperatives for the passage of this bill 
without emasculating amendments is indi- 
cated by the catastrophic despair and frus- 
trations which will erupt in the Negro people 
if this bill can be killed by a small cynical 
group of Senators. This irrationality can 
elicit terrifying irrationalities in the Negro 
people. But the crisis in the Negro’s demands 
for full equality as American citizens involves 
the additional dimension of the need for 
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comprehensive planning and strategy if these 
goals are to be obtained actually rather than 
merely symbolically. This would seem to be 
true even with the passage of a “strong” civil 
rights bill. The Negro organizations and 
groups are now required to address them- 
selves to the difficult task of planning and 
implementing a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated strategy. This strategy to be efficient 
and successful must involve the creation of 
effective coordinating machinery which has 
the responsibility of decisions on spe- 
cific objectives, delegating responsibility to 
appropriate groups and agencies, and evalu- 
ating performance and effects of action, and, 
if need be, exerting discipline or 

some controls over inefficient, uneconomic, or 
ineffectual activities. 

Certainly a comprehensive and coordinated 
plan and strategy must necessarily include 
decisions concerning the priorities and the 
energies to be expended, and the methods to 
be used in eliminating racial discrimination 
and segregation in the key areas of: 

1. Education. 

2. Employment. 

3. Housing. 

4. Voting and citizen rights and responsi- 
bilities. 

5. Public accommodation, 

A general appraisal of the present level of 
civil rigħts activities would seem to suggest 
that it could be made even more effective 
through systematic programs for the gather- 
ing of information and intelligence, public 
education, and evaluation of effectiveness of 
techniques and programs. 

It is increasingly clear that the civil rights 
movement has received the maximum sup- 
port that one could reasonably expect from 
the Federal courts. Obviously there will be 
cases brought before these courts in the 
future, but the basic legal decisions of these 
courts clearly establish the fact that race is 
not a relevant criteria in the enjoyment of 
the rights of American citizens. It might 
be necessary however, for the Negro to ex- 
plore and utilize the ue of using tax- 
payers suits to prevent Southern States from 
using public funds to perpetuate, directly or 
indirectly, any form of racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation. 

The executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment within the past 3 years seems clear- 
ly to understand the gravity of the racial 
crisis in America. There Is little doubt that 
President Lyndon Johnson shares complete- 
ly the goals of the late President Kennedy, 
and has been using his extraordinary politi- 
cal skill and the power of his Office in seek- 
ing rational and democratic resolution of 
these issues. It is imperative, however, that 
Negro and white civil rights groups continue 
their vigilance in seeing that anyone who 
occupies this high office In the future con- 
tinue this pattern. 

More effective ways must still be found 
to influence the legislative branch of our 
Federal and State governments so that they 
are more sensitive and responsive to the 
moral, practical, political and international 
imperatives of this issue. 

A summary of the positives and the nega- 
tives in the present civil rights crisis would 
seem to highlight the following as clear 
gains within the past 2 years. 

Religious groups have become more se- 
riously involved in action geared toward the 
elimination of racism in our society, The ac- 
tivities of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and the in- 
tensified activities of the Catholic Church, 
together with the clear commitment of the 
organized Jewish groups have contributed 
significantly to the awakening of the dor- 
mant conscience of the American people. 

There is also evidence that business and 
industry are now to understand 
more clearly that it is not to the interest 
of the capitalist system to have one-tenth 
of our Nation underemployed and restricted 
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from the consumer market. In spite of the 
moral and ethical aspects of the civil rights 
, the factor of the artificial reduc- 
tion of the gross national product which 
inevitably results from racial discrimination 
in America, may turn out to be the most 
pivotal determinant of change. The vitality 
and growth potential of our economy may 
well depend upon the capacity to change 
old patterns of attitudes and behavior and 
make it possible to exploit constructively 
an underdeveloped area within our own Na- 
tion. One is reminded of Gunnar Myrdal’s 
recent observation that at this period in 
history practical economic imperatives and 
American idealism have converged. 

On the minus side one still is confronted 
with the fact that American labor unions 
reflect for the most part, a racial rigidity 
which is inimical to the national interest 
and, of course, is detrimental to the inter- 
ests of organized labor. This paradox—this 
blindness—can only be self-destructive. 
Therein probably lies the hope for change. 

Continuing evidence of the pervasive moral 
apathy and political cynicism in the Ameri- 
can mass culture must also be counted as a 
most significant negative in appraising the 
possibilities of serious success of the civil 
rights struggle. If the practical imperatives 
for constructive change were to be controlled 
by the chance and possibilities of profound, 
moral conversion in the American people, 
there might be cause for pessimism. Prag- 
matism. rather than ethical and idealistic 
insights might be our only basis for hope. 

In summing up, it Is possible that we can- 
not answer the question posed in the title 
of this paper with any degree of certainty. 
Whatever answer is offered might reflect 
only the wishes or the cynicism of the par- 
ticular observer. There seems to be no clear 
guarantees of unalloyed success of the civil 
rights movement. On the other hand, it 
would be irresponsible to assert the certainty 
of fallure or the perpetuation of hypocritical 
tokenism as the accommodation to the lack 
of any basic commitment to freedom and 
justice. To this observer, this is neither a 
time for hope nor for despair. Rather, this 
is the time for realistic, difficult, and if nec- 
essary, painful reappraisal, planning, and 
effective action. Negroes and whites who 
are deeply concerned about the future of 
mankind, the future of our Nation, and the 
significance of the democratic idea must now 
redouble their efforts to be effective. We 
now know that there is really no easy road 
to the attainment of social justice. This is 
a tortuous and taxing process. We cannot 
now settle for the form without the sub- 
stance. We cannot settle for the slogans 
without the actual demonstration of change. 
To do so would reveal the moral emptiness 
which is the antithesis of social health and 
national vitality. 


Castro on the Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, having 
earned himself the nickname of Castro 
on the Colorado” by shutting off the flow 
of the river at Glenn Canyon Dam, In- 
terior Secretary Udall apparently wants 
to nail down the title for all time. He 
has a so-called Pacific Southwest water 
plan which would give his home State of 
Arizona 1.2 million acre-feet of Colorado 
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River water annually at a cost of some- 
thing over a billion dollars. Then, he 
says, after Arizona has got this water 
out of the river—which southern Cali- 
fornia then can no longer use—southern 
California can come whistling to Con- 
gress for several billions to get replace- 
ment water from the northern part of 
the State. Congress would be unlikely 
to respond to such a costly call. Thus 
California, under the Udall scheme, will 
be left no higher but a lot drier. An 
alternative is being suggested by myself, 
Senator Kucuen and others which in- 
volves putting more water into the Colo- 
rado, using surplus water from the Snake 
or Columbia Rivers or any other avail- 
able source. This alternative is sensible 
in all respects, financially feasible and 
otherwise beneficial. All the Castro of 
the Colorado is doing is to hoot at the 
new plan. He is joined by a chorus from 
Arizona which chants an everything-for- 
Arizona - but - nothing - for-nobody- else 
theme in the background. This is dis- 
cussed in the following editorial pub- 
lished May 7 in the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent-Press-Telegram: 
PROTECTING OUR WATER 

Expressing what is apparently a widely held 
belief among Arizonians, a Tucson newspaper 
accuses California of trying to override the 
interests of its neighbors in the water of the 
Colorado River. 

The Arizona Daily Star charges southern 
California with preventing Arizona from 
using its rightful share of the river to de- 
velop a gigantic water diversion and delivery 
system, known as the central Arizona 
project. 

No person of official standing in California 
has disputed Arizona's need for additional 
water; no California agency has sought to 
curtail Arizona's rightful share in the Colo- 
rado River; and in fact, California water in- 
terests do not flatly oppose the central Ari- 
vona project. 

California merely insists that existing 
water projects, serving millions of people, re- 
ceive priority over any new projects in the 
distribution of Colorado River waters. This 
is in harmony with water law prevailing 
since the opening of the West. 

If the central Arizona project is built, 
without imports of new water into the Colo- 
rado River Basin, major California water 
projects that have existed for many years 
would ultimately suffer. 

Therefore, California proposes, in a bill 
offered by Senator THOMAS KucHet, that the 
central Arizona project be authorized only 
upon the condition that any risks from water 
shortages shall be taken by the new project 
rather than by the existing ones, 

Senator KUCHEL’s bill is actually an en- 
largement upon the vast Pacific Southwest 
water plan proposed by Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall. It is truly regional in scope, 
and it calls for a 3-year study by the Interior 
Department of all possible sources from 
which to draw more water into the Colorado 
River Basin. 

Augmenting the Colorado's flow would be 
of more benefit to Arizona than to Call- 
fornia, incidentally, since Arizona has no 
place but the Colorado to look for more 
water. Does this sound as if California is 
trying to override the interests of its neigh- 
bors? 


Californin's position is actually concilia- 
tory. This State could flatly oppose the cen- 
tral Artrona project until firm provision is 
made by Congress to provide replacement for 
any water delivered to central Arizona, In- 
stead, California is willing to accept the cen- 
tral Arizona project on the stipulation that 
any shortages will be borne by that project. 
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There is doubt that Arizona can get a better 
deal than that. 

This doubt is supported by statements by 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary 
of the Interior indicating that enactment of 
the central Arizona project is not to be ex- 
pected in the near future without Arizona- 
California cooperation. i 

The Budget Bureau has said that it is un- 
able at this time to recommend authoriza- 
tion“ and that the “tentative plan will bene- 
fit from review and criticism by the Congress 
and the people of the region.” The Secre- 
tary, speaking of the entire regional plan. 
notes that agreement has not been reached 
on major aspects of any plan, and “within 
the executive branch of the Government, 
also, there remain divergent views as to the 
scope and content of a regional plan.” 

California and Arizona, working together. 
can do much to determine the scope and 
content of a regional plan. Meanwhile, there 
is every reason to trust the statement of 
Northcutt Ely, attorney on behalf of Cali- 
fornia water agencies, to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs last 
month: 

“We do not believe that the Congress 
will reverse a century of the evolution of the 
water law of the West, to destroy an existing 
use to provide water for a new one.” 


The Mandela Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Minister of Home Affairs for 
the African Government of Kenya de- 
livered an address in Peiping, China, in 
which he appealed for help from Red 
China to wage war against South Africa. 
It was an inconspicuous piece of news 
and did not get much attention in the 
press, but thanks to the alert editorial 
staff of the News and Courier of Charles- 
ton, S. C., a very'fine editorial entitled. 
“The Mandela Case” resulted. This edi- 
torial sharply analyzes the situation and 
shows that this newspaper is knowledge- 
able of this affair. 

Because this editorial is rather unique 
on this particular issue, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tas MANDELA CASE 

Speaking in Pelping May 6, Mr. Oging® 
Odinga, Minister of Home Affairs in the 
Kenya Governmont, appealed for Red China 
help in a wer against South Africa. 

“Comrades,” he told the cheering audi- 
ence, “the war in Africa needs your help.” 

This appeal, reported by the Times of Lon- 
don, should wake Americans to the charac- 
ter of the world-wide buildup now taking 
place against the West's strongest bastion on 
the African Continent, 

While Americans have been devoting pri- 
mary attention to doméstic problems, left- 
ists from Red China to the United States 
have been busy promoting a new interna- 
tional crisis in Africa, 

Colin Legum and Anthony Sampson, writ- 
ing in the London Observer, spoke for these 
leftists in mid-April when they proposed ® 
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naval blockade of South Africa. They did not 
rule out use of Soviet warships for this pur- 
pose. These same political types are utterly 
Opposed to a nayal bockade of Communist 
Cube. - 

The sensational element in this campaign 
ta deprive the West of its- principal gold 
Supply and control of the Cape of Good 
Hope is a bulldup of Nelson Mandela. ad- 
Miltted saboteur, into an international hero. 
Leftists clearly intend to make the trial of 
Mandela and other terrorists Into a new 
Sacco-Vanzettl case. 

Mandela and other members of his terror- 
ist group are on trial in South Africa for 
attempting revolution by violence. Inno- 
cent and not-so-innocent. Americans have 
been drawn into.the campaign to turn loose 
these revolutionaries. Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive secretary of the NAACP, and the Very 
Reverend Francis B. Sayre, dean of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal National Cathedral in Wash- 
ington, D.C., are among the prominent lib- 
€rals who have jumped on the Free Man- 
dela” bandwagon. 

We wonder whether Mr, Wilkins and Bish- 
Op Sayre know that Mandela has stated: 

“T admit immediately that I was one of the 
persons who helped form Umkonto We Sizwe 
(The Spear of the Nation—the main sabo- 
tage movement in South Africa), and that 
I played a prominent role in its affairs until 
I was arrested in August 1962.” 

Mandela also is on record as saying that 
he prepared for his career as a terrorist by 
Studying the writings of Mao Tse-tung and 
Ernesto Guevara, Castro's righthand man. In 
& statement published April 26, Mandela 
hailed the Communists and spoke bitterly 
of the white man's “ingrained prejudice 
against communism.” This is the man that 
Mr, Wilkins, Bishop Sayre and their com- 
rades believe should be given his freedom. 

This is not the first time that a global pro- 
test has been to spare a tool of 
Communism, Americans well remember the 
international frenzy that preceded the ex- 
ecutlon of the Rosenbergs, the atomic spies 
Who gave U.S. secrets to Russia. This spe- 
cial kind of frenzy is reserved for leftists. 
We didn't hear Mr. Wilkins or Dean Sayre 
Protest the execution last week of Ngo Dinh 
Can, brother of the late President Ngo Dinh 
Diem of South Vietnam. 

Aside from artificial commotion over the 
Mandela case, the U.S, public should stand 
firm against boycott of South Africa. Ameri- 
Cans are not among Oginga Odinga's com- 
rades in Peiping. The U.S. national interest 
Consists of protecting a Western society in 
Africa, not in plunging it into chaos as a 
Prelude to Communist control. 


A Tribute to J. Edgar Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit for the 
Recorp a fine tribute to J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which appeared as an 
editorial this month in the Yakima Daily 
Republic of Yakima, Wash. 

The editorial follows: 

ONE Man’s MONUMENT 

J. Edgar Hoover, Mr. FBI, is not a man to 
Wear his ribbons and medals, or to wave his 
honornry degrees in pride. Yet few can boast 
18 honorary college degrees and at least 142 
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citations from widely varied American clubs 
and civic groups. The, honors are certain to 
pour in upon the 60-year-old crime fighter 
this year in conjunction with Mr. Hoover's 
May 10 anniversary signaling 40 years as Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

What manner of man is this, who has 
done more for the cause of crime prevention 
and detection than any other in history? 

It would require an endless collection of 
adjectives to describe the many facets of a 
man so dedicated. 

Not content with heading up a limited- 
purpose Federal organization, Mr. Hoover has 
spent 40 years making sure that FBI re- 
search, techniques and skills spread their 
benefits among all interested law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

His FBI Academy has trained countless 
policemen, sheriff's deputies and patrolmen 
to better fill their jobs. 

His FBI records are used by some 13,000 
law enforcement agencies in a tightly knit 
nationwide network. His career-long theme 
has been to give this Nation absolutely the 
best law enforcement machine possible. 

Mr. Hoover's personal behavior, beliefs and 
expressions have done immeasurable good 
among juveniles who otherwise might have 
teetered on that narrow fence between good 
and bad. He is a hero to millions, old and 
young. 

Guided by a desire to promote good citi- 
zenship Mr. Hoover has in the process proved 
himself an outstanding citizen. Inevitably 
he will some day step down as head of the 
vast FBI force, but if he retired tomorrow J. 
Edgar Hoover could do so with the knowl- 
edge that in his devotion he has bullt a 
monument to law enforcement that prob- 
ably will never be equaled. 


Helping Small Farmers Build Hill Pas- 
tures Proving Remarkably Successful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Licking Valley Courier, West Liberty, 
Ky., entitled “Helping Small Farmers 
Build Hill Pastures Proving Remarkably 
Successful”: 

HELPING SMALL Farmers BUILD HILL PASTURES 
Province REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL 

Remarkable success of the ASC’s special 
pasture for small farmers is proof 
that mountain people can work cooperatively 
for n good program even when some do not 
get to share in the benefits. 

The 90 percent Government aid to small 
hil) farmers for establishing pastures and im- 


counties—Morgan, 
test its practicability and its workability. 
The fact that the program is designed 


programs of 

that the ASC had to differentiate between 
farmers, approve some and rejectsome. This 
is always a ticklish business—sort of like 
playing favorites. 

But this danger was circumvented by the 
manner in which the program was launched. 
Everything was up and above board, so to 
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speak. The program and its purposes were 
fully explained, Rules of eligibility were 
established and explained. The test was for 
a way to help the little farmer. It was for 
the 2 farmer and that is the one who 
got it. 

Over 400 applied and only 249 were ap- 
proved. And we have heard so little com- 
plaint that it has amazed many people; for 
hill people are ciannish—and of all hill 
counties, Morgan, Knott, and Breathitt are 
about as clannish as anywhere in Appalachia. 
Yet, everyone halis the program as a good 
one, probably the best approach yet made 
toward solving the submarginal standards 
of living of rural families in the hills, espe- 
cially the hill counties with hundreds of 
small independent fdrmowners, the counties 
where the economy depends majorly on 
small hill farmers. 

Why did it work so well, and quickly? 
Everyone was informed what the program 
was designed for, and everybody played by 
the rules—and it was up and above board. 

A lot of credit goes to the county ASC 
committees and the State and regional ASC 
personnel, even to the community commit- 
teemen. For they set the rules, and then 
explained the program to farmers in com- 
munity meetings. Everyone knew the pur- 
pose of the pilot program, whom it was 
designed to help, and how. And they under- 
stood too that when one group is helped 
economically, all are helped ultimately, 


“The county committee worked day after 
day qualifying those eligible under the rules 
set up, and then in checking progress. 

Farmers whose applications were approved 
felt they were honor bound to make the pro- 
gram work. And it has been heartwarming 
to see how hard they worked and how well 
they did the job. Even more heartwarming 
has been the cooperation from many of those 
whose applications were rejected—for they 
have pitched in and helped the “small 
farmer” get his pasture work done, and have 
spurred him on. 

In Morgan alone the program means that 
the county’s small farmers have some 1,370 
acres of additional grassland, and that this 
will help these small farmers pull above a 
marginal living standard, not just for this 
year but for years to come. They will be 
helped—and all the county will be helped— 
and there will be less need for welfare checks 
in the future. 

Actually everyone involved has been work- 
ing night and day, almost to meet the dead- 
line. The program had the support of farm- 
ers and businessmen and civic groups, all. 

The 90-10 cost-share program to help small 
farmers in the hills demonstrates it will 
work, and we think it is the logical approach 
to help small farmers get on a solid economic 
footing, They will find it profitable, so much 
so that they will continue the pasture pro- 
gram and this will continue to serve them, 
their county’s agri-business, and the con- 
servation needs of hil} terrain. 


I Studied Him With a Poet’s Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
A Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
splendid poem written by Thomas Jar- 
rell Coody, one of the history teachers in 
John Tyler High School, Tyler, Tex. I 
trust it will be read by many: 8 
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I Sruptr Him Wrr A Porr’s HEART 

(To John F. Kennedy) 

I studied him with a poet’s heart, 

Felt after him with intuition; 

Pondered his face to seek to chart, 

The course of his ambition; 

As he, my heart's gauntlet ran, 

It spoke to me, Ah, here's a man!” 


What we are, doth in subtle emanations 
Stream through our eyes, imbue our face, 
And thus these quiet intimations 

Are the study which I embrace; 

My heart I have learned to heed, 

Thus the soul I seek to read. 


The forming of a man, 

*Tis the work of God; 

He breathes, we expand, 

The fire glows fiercely in the clad; 
Each battle doth impart 

Season to the heart. 


When a man doth inly sense 

He is held by Destiny, 

He sheds the residue of pretense, 
Embraces in joy Life’s mystery, 
Abandons himself unto that Hand, 
As within he becomes a man. 


I saw the thrust of that Hand, 
Thrust you into life's heaving forge, 
Then hammer, hammer, out a man, 
Thrust for temper in bitter gorge, 
Tu I sensed you did feel 

Thy soul's iron transformed to steel. 


What a sword He formed, was forming! 
Your resilience did sing of Life; 

Unto thy great task were warming, 
Marching to that inner Fife, 

Which best men tread to cross the pages 
Of man’s story through the ages. 


Like a great oak upon a crest 

Stretching upward toward the Light, 

Nurtured upon Nature's breast, 

Growing a Titan within our sight, 

Whose oaken strength would shield 
treasure, 

Your very countenance give us pleasure. 

Wait! Who is he, ax in hand, 

Perversion written in his face, 

His soul more beast than man, = 

An anomaly to his race. 

Upon our Titan is softly stealing, 

His blackened heart past feeling. 


A deed so dark, past wonder, 

That Nature's work in transcendent beauty, 
A soulless Iago should plunder 

In a madman’s sense of duty. 

Down the man which God did make, 

The earth did tremble, its people quake. 


O brother, friend, you can't be gone, 
Hewn down in strength of summer; 
I knew you in the inner Dawn, 

I marched to that same Drummer; 
My heart hath slowly loosed its hold 
Upon thy form in death grown cold. 


You as a lamb were slain; 

Yet from weakness God ordains strength, 
For from our hearts’ throbbing pain, 
Sacred lessons we learn at length, 

As passes something of thyself 

From the great man’s Commonwealth. 


The clay is cold, yet the spirit, 
Its living warmth is shedding; 
Its grace America doth inherit, 
Its vision quietly spreading 
Within the human breast a light, 
Pulsing with a quiet might. 


And thus in an illumined grief, 
My heart reflective still, i 
There rises a paean, Hall to the Chief”; 
I bow unto that Will 
Which steeled thy soul to stand 
And made of thee a Man. 
—Thomas Jarrell Coody. 


our 
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The Policy of the USIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an important address by 
Carl T. Rowan, the Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, which he delivered 
before the National Press Club on April 
26, 1964. In the following address Mr. 
Rowan makes a very able explanation 
of the fundamental policies of the USIA. 

The address follows: 

Tue Polier or THE USIA 
(By Carl T. Rowan, Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, before the National Press 

Club, Washington, D.C., April 29, 1964) 

President Dear, members of the Press Club, 
guests, it’s a real pleasure and honor to be 
with you here today, and to share with you 
some of my early thoughts about this new— 
and great—responsibility with which Presi- 
dent Johnson has entrusted me. Your task 
and mine have much in common, although 
they are far from identical: I hope in the 
give and take of this occasion and continu- 
ing dialog in many forums, formal and in- 
formal, we may grow in mutual understand- 
ing and the reinforcement of our common 


purposes, 

You believe in telling the truth. So do 
we, You believe in responsible reporting. 
So do we. You have an obligation to your 
clients that goes beyond or com- 
mercial interests. So do we. You deal in 
communications, So do we. You apply the 
process of editorial selection. So do we, 
You attempt to supply fact, balance, perspec- 
tive to your readers, viewers, and hearers. 
So do we. Vis-a-vis your opposition, you at- 
tempt to get there fustest. So do we. 

Most of you speak for an independent, 
nonofficial, nongovernment publisher, editor, 
or producer. We do not, 

Our ownership is the American people. 
Our board of directors is the Congress of the 
United States. Our publisher is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Our charter is 
a combination of the Constitution of the 
United States, the Smith-Mundt Act, and 
the Hays-Fulbright Act. Our business office 
is the power of the purse on Capitol Hill. 

No less than you, and no more than you, 
we must be responsive to the direction of 
the management. No less than you, we 
brook no compromise with principle or truth. 

From these of truth and re- 
sponsibility to the American people—through 
their chosen representatives in the three 
branches of Government—the responsibili- 
ties and limitations of the U.S. Information 
Agency can be defined with some precision. 

The responsibility as defined by President 
Kennedy and affirmed by President Johnson, 
“is to help achieve United States foreign pol- 
icy objectives.“ We have no other business. 

We are instructed to do this, among other 
things, by influencing public attitudes in 
other nations. We are the fourth dimension 
in foreign affairs: to the diplomatic arm, the 
military arm, and the economic arm has been 
added the information or psychological or 
propaganda arm—I let the semanticists 
choose the precise word. 

Let me ask you, where would you begin 
this task? You have a mandate from the 
President to help achieve US. objectives 
abroad, your field Is information, and Con- 
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gress has given you, in the current fiscal 
year, $145 million to do the job. 

Before we go on, a word of perspective on 
these resources. I am not p poor 
mouth, but it should be noted that at our 
present respective rates, the annual appro- 
priation of the Department of Defense 
would run USIA for 338 years, or until the 
Year of Our Lord 2302. The AID budget 
would carry us for more than 20 years, If 
we count as our clients all the people of the 
world outside the United States, which they 
essentially are, we could not afford to send 
each one of them one post card a year. 

The answer, of course, must lie in selec- 
tivity. Selectivity in audience. Selectivity 
in message. Selectivity in priority. Selectiv- 
ity in effort. Selectivity in use of media. 
The same kind of selectivity which writers, 
editors, directors, and producers apply every 
day in conveying a message to anyone any- 
where. 

We are painfully aware of our major pub- 
lic opinion problems overseas. Some grow 
out of the facts of American life and policy: 
The problem of race and discrimination, the 
problem of poverty in the affluent society, 
the maldistribution of the costs of medical 
and hospital care, the confilcting voices of 
a free society. Some grow out of the efforts 
of the adversary: Lies, distortions, 
sentations, shibboleths actively propagated 
to undermine our position. Some grow out 
of the genuine accomplishments of the ad- 
versary; the spectacular Sputnik I and sub- 
sequent Russian space shots; the trrespon- 
sible and unnecessary terror of the 100 mega- 
ton bomb. 

With its resources—and here I paraphrase 
Lincon’s famous words—USIA cannot tell all 
of the truth about the United States to all 
the people of the world all of the time, how- 
ever desirable that may be. 

We have evolved, therefore, a system of 
priorities. They reflect official policy, and 
are periodically examined and revised as 
required 


Here are the five things we believe the peo- 
pa of the world most need to know about 

S. foreign policy at the present time, if 
they are to make intelligent decisions: 

1. The United States has no more urgent 
task than the pursuit of peace. In the words 
of President Johnson, “We will be unceasing 
in the search for peace; resourceful in our 
pursuit of areas of agreement even with those 
with whom we differ.” We believe this 
search for an attainable and honorable peace 
should be based on a gradual evolution in 
human institutions and on a series of con- 
crete actions and effective agreements (such 
as the limited nuclear test ban) leading to 
general and complete disarmament. The 
United States will continue to encourage the 
settlement of international issues by peace- 
ful means rather than force. 2 

2. The United States, matured and tested 
under the responsibilities of free world lead - 
ership, will maintain its strength in all fields 
to protect its own freedom and to ald in the 
defense of other free nations against threats 
to their independence and institutions. The 
United States can and will keep its commit- 
ments to its allies and to other countries. 

3. The United States believes in a peaceful 
world community of free and independent 
states, free to choose their own future, free 
to build and change their own systems 50 
long as they do not threaten the freedom of 
others. We believe in the dignity of the 
individual, and will continue to help other 
nations in their efforts to modernize their 
societies, to resist coercion, and to construct 
and maintain free institutions. 

4. The fundamental commitment of the 
United States is to freedom of the individ- 
ual, of the community, and of the Nation 
under law. This commitment is the hall- 
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mark which distinguishes socleties of free- 
men from societies where rule is based on 
privilege and force. Historically, the rule of 
jaw was a commitment of the people of the 
United States to themselves; today it is the 
cornerstone of both our domestic and inter- 
national policies. We will continue to work 
toward perfecting the rule of law at home 
and encourage ite extension to and among 
all nations. : 

5. The United States will continue its full 
support of the United Nations, seeking in 
concert with other countries to strengthen 
the UN's peacekeeping machinery. It will 
also continue to support U.N. functions 
which assist all free nations, large and small, 
to maintain their independence and to move 
toward political, economic, and social justice. 

Our media have been instructed to help 
convey these cardinal truths by all means at 
our command, 

Our mandate from the President also con- 
tains an injunction to “identify the United 
States as a strong, democratic, dynamic na- 
tion" qualified for its leadership role, and 
to emphasize those aspects of American life 
and culture which facilitate sympathetic un- 
Gerstanding of U.S, policies.“ 

Here are the aspects of the United States 
which we currently believe the people of the 
world most need to understand to make in- 
telligent decisions. 

1. The United States has the most diverse 
population in the world. In the melting pot 
process, minorities have often suffered in 
the United States, as they have historically 
and still do in many countries. But the U.S. 
democratic, social, political, and economic 
system has provided a means for them to join 
and be absorbed into the mainstream of 
American life, in all its richness and variety. 
The last such large minority—Negro Amer- 
icans—are now actively in this process of 
full integration. Progress will not always be 


2. The United States has developed the 
most powerful and productive economy the 
World has ever seen, based on a dynamic bal- 
ance among business, labor, and Govern- 
ment. Incentives provide opportunity; Gov- 
ernment protects against abuses and excess 
fluctuation of the business cycle, The U.S. 
economy continues to grow rapidly, and there 
is no evidence that the Soviets will over- 
take it soon or in the foreseeable future. 
The strength and productivity of the U.S. 
economy permits the United States to pro- 
Vide its people with miaterial standards and 
Welfare mensures which the Communists 
have only promised; to keep itself and the 
tree world armed at a level adequate to pro- 
tect against all forms of attack; and to pro- 
pond substantial ald to less developed coun- 

es. 


3. Social benefits, strong labor unions, A 
Progressive tax system, broad capital owner- 
ship by the populace, and Government regu- 
latory agencies contribute to widespread 
ownership and enjoyment of U.S. produc- 
tive wealth. The American system of “capi- 
talism with a conscience” differs radically 
from the capitalistic system vividly attacked 
by 19th century writers. Despite this prog- 
Tess, the United States secks still greater eco- 
Romic opportunity and equality for all its 
Citizens—thus our current war on poverty. 

4. The United States is one of the lead- 
ers of the international scientific commu- 
nity, with a depth and breadth of pure and 
applied scientific research unmatched in any 
other country, After a late start, the Unit- 
€d ‘States has taken the lead in space tech- 
nology and exploration, The quality of 
the U.S. educational system also ranks 
With that of the most advanced nations. 
The American system is unique in the large 
Percentage of its citizens who receive a high- 
er education, I found recently in Hong Kong 
that newsmen were incredulous when I told 
them that the percentage of U.S. Negroes in 
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colleges and universities is higher than the 
percentages of whites m Britain, or France, or 
Germany, in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Higher learning is available without 
regard to economic or social classes. Claims 
that the rigid Soviet educational system is 
likely soon to overtake the American sys- 


tem in either quality or quantity are not 
borne out by the facts or by authoritative | 


projections for the next decades. 

5. Drawing upon its native inheritance 
and the wealth of intellectual, artistic, phil- 
osophic, and religious traditions brought by- 
immigrants, the United States has created 
its own variegated, dynamic, serious culture. 
Its halimark is freedom; There are no more 
barriers to expression in art than there are 
in speech; there is no cultural party line 
imposed from the top. While respecting tra- 
dition and continuing to study and appre- 
ciate the classical inheritance, current 
American intellectual life, art, music, litera- 
ture, and other cultural manifestations are 
characterized by vitality and a will to experi- 
ment. Culture in the United States is not 
reserved for a privileged few nor confined to 
the capital cities; It spans the breadth of the 
people and the land. The United States be- 
eves in the freedom to create, not only in 
the United States but for the people every- 
where, and the free flow of culture among 
nations, 

Our media have been instructed to convey 
these cardinal truths by all means at their 
command. 

No doubt you have noticed in your press 
that when USIA tries to refiect this freedom 
of expression, in art or elsewhere, we some- 
times face a bit of criticism from the element 
not being reflected at that particular time. 

At our field posts, we go one step further. 
Our mandate from the President says that 
“individual country programs should spe- 
cifically and directly support country and 
regional objectives“ of the U.S. Government, 

Our country activities are thus not scatter 
shot operations, They are carefully de- 
signed under a written plan which attempts 
to persuade the right people of the right 
message at the right time. We do not use 
all mediums in all countries; we do not at- 
tempt to say all things to all audiences; we 
seek not to waste our ammunition on the 
already convinced nor dissipate our re- 
sources on the unnecessary or the impossible, 

And many things are impossible for USIA. 
It is, after all, what the United States does, 
rather than what it says, that has the most 
profound and permanent impact overseas. 
We can explain and interpret; we can project 
and persuade. But we cannot unmake his- 
tory, or undo policy, or hide what is unhide- 
able in a free and open society. We usually 


palatable for those to whom it is a bone in 
the throat. 

USIA cannot defeat the Vietcong, get less 
developed countries on the road to economic 
and social viability, resolve the Kashmir, 
Arab-Israel, and Cyprus conflicts. 

But given intelligent and effective Ameri- 
can policies, given the continued dedication 
of the American people to their own best 
heritage as we seek to solve our remaining 
problems, USIA can and will make an im- 
portant contribution to our objectives over- 
seas, 

I have today deliberately avoided the sub- 
ject of hardware, as our colleagues in the 
Pentagon like to speak of it. I could have 
told you at length about the number of 
transmitters we have here and around the 
world, the volume and spread of our daily 
radioteletype file, the success of our ex- 
hibits in the Soviet Union, the drama of 
USIA in the front lines of South Vietnam 
as I saw it only 10 days ago. 

Instead I have chosen to stipulate by im- 
Plication that we have the technological 
resources and know-how to communicate. 


Our success or failure will be determined 
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by the quality and appeal of the message we 
have to convey. It will be determined by 
the quality and dedication of the people— 
both-in and out of USIA—sent by our Gov- 
ernment to convey it. It will be determined 
by the wisdom of our policy and the zeal 
with which we pursue it. 

We shall continue to reflect the important 
truths about America with all the technology 
and all the wisdom we can command. 

We will yield to none in our standards 
of objectivity, responsibility, balance, and 
perspective. 

We will hold with the words from John 
that “the truth shall make you free,“ and 
we intend to play our part. 


Observe the Law—Key to Order, Justice, 
and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address delivered by our former col- 
league, Judge Christoper C. McGrath. 
This address was given before the Rotary 
Club of the Bronx, N. T., on the occasion 
of their observance of Law Day, May 1, 
1964. 

In the printed announcement issued 
by the Rotary Club they cited Judge Mc- 
Grath as follows: 

Speaker: Hon. Christopher C. McGrath, 
Surrogate of Bronx County. 

Judge McGrath, the father of six children, 
is a graduate of the Fordham University 
School of Law, class of 1924. He has served 
in the New York State Legislature for eight 
successive terms; he served as justice of the 
municipal court, New York City, from 1935 
to 1948; from 1949 to 1952, he was a Member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives; in 1952 
he was elected Surrogate of Bronx County. 

Much could be written about our speaker, 
but space prohibits its recounting here. 
Suffice to say he has received many awards 
(in 196] an honorary life membership in the 
Zionist Organization of America in recog- 
nition of support given to new state of Israel 
when a Member of Congress), and in Janu- 
ary of this year—(Ou Citizenship 
Award from Parkchester Lodge and Chapter 
of B'nai B'rith.) He has written many arti- 
cles for legal publications. We are privileged 
to have him address us. 


The address follows: 

OBSERVE THE Law—Exry TO Ona, JUSTICE, 
FREEDOM 

To adequately understand the full mean- 
ing of law and the necessity for its obser- 
vance, & moment should be taken to compre- 
hend the meaning of law. 

‘There have been many definitions—just as 
there have been many civilizations which 
were based on various codes of law. It may 
be excellently defined as: A rule of action, 
mandatory in form, freely established and 
promulgated by competent authority for the 
common good. 

Note that law is a rule of action: action 
which results as a reaction to the needs 
and demands of society. It is a living orga- 
nism, constantly developing and responding 
to the requirements of a constantly develop- 
ing society: The growth in, and develop- 
ment of society, necessitates an equal 
growth and development of law. Consider 
the advent of workmen's compensation legis- 
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lation. While laws of this nature would al- 
ways have been beneficial to the laboring 
man, it was not until we were far advanced 
as an industrial society, with attendant phys- 
ical dangers to workers, that such laws were 
enacted. 

Similarly, the legislature breathed life 
into minimum wage, social security, and all 


the acts of social welfare legislation, only 


when our society had cried out for their 
conception. 

The most effective example of this re- 
sponse to law is demonstrated in an almost 
forgotten page of a glorious achievement. 
In the early 1930’s, unemployment was ram- 
pant. Life savings were depleted—only the 
house remained. Foreclosures were the 
order of the day. Disorder threatened. 
This Government created the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation. The foreclosures 
stopped—not the mere house was saved, but, 
far more important, the home was saved. 
The family kept together. There were those, 
at that time, who cursed uphill and damned 
down dale the President of the United States 
who conceived this idea, and the Congress 
that gave it life. The dire prediction that 
financial ruin in the United States would 
Tollow, was answered when the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation repaid the Government 
every penny and returned a profit. The 
essential needs of the people at that time 
were met by a corresponding growth in law. 

Another example of this concept, is the 
Securities and Exchange Act. Recall, at the 
turn of the century, the entry of the small 
investor into Wall Street, and the resultant 
tragic experiences, and you will recall the 
immediate reaction of law to a need of its 
society. 

As society grew more complex, and law 
expanded in its company, so did order, jus- 
tice, and freedom. This is evident when we 
consider the following three areas: Labor 
relations, individual rights, and civil rights. 

First, in labor relations of the 19th cen- 
tury and early 20th century, all will con- 
cede, management disregarded the rights of 
the workingman. The lot of the worker be- 
came so horrible that, from the pits of de- 
spair, men and women took to the streets 
to do battle for life itself. Industrial rela- 
tions reached such a degree of strife in the 
1930's, that the Wagner Act came into ex- 
istence for the avowed purpose of diminish- 
ing the causes of labor disputes obstruct- 
ing interstate and foreign commerce. 

Adjustments followed by both groups. 
Better will prevailed, and law restored or- 
der. 

Second, interference with, and denial of, 
individual rights, as manifested by illegal 
search and seizure. It had too long been 
the practice of authorities to disregard the 
rights of individuals, especially of minori- 
ties and the poor, in their quest for the per- 
petrators of crime, Those so abused turned 
to the Federal courts for the justice guaran- 
teed in the Constitution. Their pleas were 
not in vain—for law, taking the form of 
Judicial mandate in such cases as Mapp V. 
Ohio, guaranteed to all defendants in State 
prosecutions, the full, effective protection of 
their constitutional rights. Law made jus- 
tice a reality. 

Third, human relations and the denial by 
some Americans of the full rights and privi- 
leges of other Americans—the vile and base 
wish of some to hold their brethren in a 
subtle type of bondage. This, again, is a 
situation which was allowed to continue too 
long. Those who were so oppressed, turned 
to our Federal courts, and they, too, received 
relief. But the judicial mandates were ef- 
fectively denied the oppressed in many areas 
and in many ways. This minority turned to 
Congress for solution of this social plague, 
only to be met in the Senate by a southern 
filibuster on the civil rights bill. These 
groups of oppressed people, again from the 
pit of despair, took to the streets across the 
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Nation, to obtain complete freedom. It is sad 
and regrettable that, in protesting, some 
people, perhaps frustrated over the continu- 
ous affronts to their dignity, have themselves 
resorted to disobedience of the law. But, we 
are confident that, with good will of all citi- 
zens, we will be able to say: law established 


freedom. 


Through law developed specifically to meet 
the needs of our country, we do not find that 
the members of our society automatically 
observe the law which we developed for their 
common good. 

Of course, the majority of people do ob- 
serve the law, but, a shockingly great per- 
centage can rightfully be charged with either 
nonobservance of the law or deliberate dis- 
obedience of it. There is a distinction be- 
tween nonobservance and disobedience, 

By nonobservance, we refer to the citizen 
who knows of the existence of the law, 
does not willfully disobey the rule, but avoids 
his responsibilities and violates its spirit. 
Nonobseryance is most commonly mani- 
fested by nonparticipation of citizens in the 
life of the community. This is a constant 
danger, because it is so easily adopted by 
each of us, and results in indifference to 
justice and freedom. If there is a rise of 
extremism from both the right and left to- 
day in the United States, I believe that it is 
the immediate result of nonobservance of 
our laws respecting the rights and privileges 
of others. 

Surely, the bitter lessons we have learned 
from our traumatic experiences with nazism, 
fascism, and communism at home and 
abroad, have not been lost on us. Those in 
Germany and Russia, who shut their eyes to 
the injustices being perpetrated against a 
few at first, then hundreds, then thousands, 
and, lastly millions of fellow human beings, 
lived long enough to rue the day on which 
they had ignored the injustices visited upon 
their neighbors. 

Equally present, and infinitely more dan- 
gerous, is disobedience of law. Disobedience 
is the deliberate, calculated, rejection of au- 
thority and its mandates. This disobedience 
is, of course, perpetrated by fewer members 
of the community. 

However, disobedience of law, though 
committed by only a few, immediately re- 
sults in the deliberate disorder, injustice, and 
calculated deprivation of freedom. 

Only when you have full observance does 
law have the capacity effectively to pro- 
mote order, justice, and freedom. This 18 
not a nebulous or theoretical goal. Each of 
us has the responsibility to contribute to 
the development and observance of law. All 
must recognize that, to every right, there 
corresponds a duty. 

Participation of the people in National and 
State discussions is an important part of 
the legal process. Legislators seek out the 
views of the people on current issues. Si- 
lence will not aid them in seeking an an- 
swer to a problem. Judges, in coming to 
their decisions, must look for the legislative 
intent, and not just the statutory verbiage. 
Legislative intent. is frequently discoverec 
only by searching out the minutes of legis- 
lative hearings, where citizens appear to ex- 
press themselves on proposed measures. 
After passage, the right to test a statute in 
court, is essential. For it is only when we 
participate in legal process that the law will 
continue to develop. 

The acceptance of the supreme law of 
the land, once it is interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, is fundamental. In its ac- 
ceptance, we reserve the right to dissent, 


to argue, to question, but we do not reserve 


the right to disobey. 

May I ask: What of the future? The 
fundamental question of our civilization to- 
day and tomorrow is this: How do you pro- 
tect the rights of the individual? This is 
not an easy question to be solved with a 
glib answer. It will require the best brains, 
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and the best thinking of all of our citizens. 

How do you break up the criminal con- 
spiracy of hardened gangsters, who use all 
the modern techniques in electronic com- 
munications; shift operations from State 
to State, and employ procedures within the 
scope of our laws, which were originally de- 
signed to protect the rights of the individual? 
How do we help our law enforcement officers 
bring to justice criminals who overlook no 
opportunity or the protection of any law, 
to achieve their unlawful and unethical 
ends? 

How do we achieve the aims and goals of 
social justice, which are taught to us by 
our religious leaders? How can legislators 
and the courts cooperate in solving the great 
social problems plaguing our executive lead- 
ers? How do we provide legal mechanisms 
to make up for the denial of opportunity 
to our minorities for a first-class education— 
a chance for employment—and promotion 
in jobs? How does our society preserve the 
rights of the individual, whether he is a con- 
scientious objector or a person desiring 
religious liberty? 

Recognition of these problems is not 
enough. Admission of the fact that they 
exist is not sufficient. We must attempt to 
work out solutions, acceptable to most of 
our people, without running into the dis- 
order which comes from nonobservance or 
disobedience of law. 

I return to my original theeis: This Nation 
has become great because we have provided 
solutions to complex and complicated prob- 
lems through the evolution of legislation, in- 
terpreted through the years by our courts. 

May that greatness continue, under God, 

observance of the law, the key to 
order, justice, and freedom. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes Bill of Rights 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
6 the National Capital Area Civil 
Liberties Union made the first presenta- 
tion of the Oliver Wendell Holmes Bill 
of Rights award. This distinguished 
award will be presented annually to the 
person who has made the outstanding 
contribution in the area in promoting 
dedication to the principles of the Bill 
of Rights. 

Judge Thurman Arnold, Judge David 
L. Bazelon, Judge Francis Biddle, Dr. 
James Nabrit, and the Very Reverend 
Francis B. Sayre were the committee who 
designated the recipient of the award. 
I can think of few greater accolades than 
to be chosen as worthy of distinction by 
such an illustrious group of men, That 
Alan Barth was their choice caused no 
surprise to anyone who knows Mr. Barth, 
his writings, or the causes which have 
had his support over the years. 

I am proud to count Alan Barth a 
friend, but long before I came to know 
him personally, or to know of his edi- 
torials for the Washington Post, I knew 
him through the three excellent books 
he has written. “The Price of Liberty,” 
“Government by Investigation,” and 
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The Loyalty of Free Men” constitute 

three of the most important sources 

available to anyone who is concerned 
about civil liberties and the principles of 
the Bill of Rights. 

Among the people who -heard Mr. 
Barth’s speech on the occasion of the 
Presentation of the first Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Bill of Rights award were 
Prominent members of the bench and 
the bar, distinguished writers, and, of 
Course, many friends who love and re- 
Spect him for what he is and what he 
does. The response to the invitation was 
50 Overwhelming that many could not be 
accommodated. For that reason, and 
also because I believe his remarks on 
that occasion deserve the serious reflec- 
tion of every Member of Congress, under 
Unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 

CORD: 

Remarks BY ALAN BARTH, EDITORIAL WRITER, 
THE WASHINGTON Post; AUTHOR RECIPIENT, 
Finsr OLIVER WENDELL Hormes BAL or 
RIGHTS AWARD, PRESENTED BY THE NATIONAL 
Carrrat, Arra CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, May 
6, 1964, THE NATIONAL Press CLUB, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

I have made every effort, let me assure 
you, to believe that the Holmes award was 
Given on a merit basis. In view of the emi- 
nonce and integrity of the judges, I have 
tried hard and conscientiously to believe 
that recipient deserved the honor. But the 
3 I am sorry to say, has proved unavail- 


There must be some other explanation. 
On refiection, I think I recognize the award 
You have given me for what it really is: an 
®xpression not of judgment but of generos- 
ity—and, I should like to think, of regard, 
even of affection, as well. As such, it is, of 
course, immeasurably more prized and 
Precious to me. 

This would be a rough world if each of us 
got only what he deserved. Happily, we 

es get much more—the kindnesses 
of friends. You have given me something 
far greater than pride in an award; you have 
Biven me a degree of happiness for which I 
simply have no adequate means of express- 
ing my gratitude. 

was a press release issued some time 
ago annpuncing that if I ved long enough 
and behaved myself, I would become the 
Tecipient of the Holmes Award. There was 
no attempt to justify the choice—except for 
un implication that the judges had taken 
into account some books which identified 
me as their author and for which I assume 
full responsibility and some editorials which 
I may, or may not, have written. 

The anonymity of editorial writing is 
Sometimes irksome. But it is by no means 
Without its compensations. When anyone 
asks me how to identify the pleces I con- 
tribute to the Post's editorial page, I blush 
as prettily as possible and say, It's really 
very simple; mine are the superb ones that 
Seem to hit the nail right on the head.” All 
Of us on the editorial page get blamed at 
times for one another's shortcomings: we 
need suffer very few qualms, therefore, if we 
take what credit we can get for one another's 
Successes. 

But credit for an editorial page belongs to 
the newspaper as a collectivity, an institu- 
tion. I could not, in good conscience, fail 
to point out what is, undoubtedly, altogether 
evident to you, that editorial writers can be 
no better than their newspapers want them 
to be. If the W Post has good 
editorials, it is because it wants them and 
demands them from its editorial writers, 

I am immensely glad of an occasion to say 
Publicly something about the pride and 
8ratification I have enjoyed over a period of 
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20 years as a member of the Post's editorial 
staff. There are no more than a few news- 
papers left in the United States which want 
their editorial pages to serve as vital forces 
in the community. Happily, the Post is one 
of them. 

The Post's editor, J. R. Wiggins, is here 
this evening, and I think I'll say something 
about him. When’ he heard.sometime ago 
that you wore going to allow me to talk at 
this dinner, he threatened to ask for re- 
buttal time. But Im confident you won't 
give it to him; and anyway I figure I can 
filibuster him out of it. 

The noncommittal, on-the-other-hand type 
of editorial is not much in his line. On 
the contrary, he tends to exhort us not to 
Spare the horses. As a result, he sometimes 
gets good, strong pieces from us; and quite 
often he writes them himself. 

It is a mistake, you know, to suppose that 
editors are altogether useless. It is true 
that they are frequently troublesome. And 
I do not mean to make any exception for 
present company. But it is nice to have 
them on hand to deal with outraged sub- 
scribers and to accept the blame for all of 
the paper's Imperfections. 

Russ Wiggins presides over a little collec- 
tion of prima donnas ineffectually disguised 
as editorial writers. Somehow, he manages 
to Keep our matutinal editorial conferences 
from becoming actually riotous. Indeed, he 
makes them, as a rule, exciting intellectual 
exercises from which, by some alchemy, a 
consensus is at last distilled. It is one of the 
happy aspects of my job that I have a part in 
this process. 


It is important for a newspaper to be right 
in its editorial Judgments—as often as mortal 
men can manage to be so. But is perhaps 
even more important for a newspaper to be 
willing to run the risk of being wrong. We 
are not law givers, nor are we lawmakers; 
what we say is entitled to whatever weight 
may be deserved by the arguments adduced 
in support of it—nor more, no less. But it is 
our obligation, I think, to question, to 
challenge, and to protest. 

In W the arguments offered by 
the Post are often contradicted—and very 
ably, too—by the Evening Star and the 
Daily News; so that those who read may run 
in whichever way they choose. The com- 
munity benefits; I think, from this conflict of 
opinion. A 

Unhappily, however, in most American 
communities today this kind of conflict no 
longer exists. And in most American news- 
papers, the editorial page serves no more 
than a ceremonial function. It is there be- 
cause it was once recognized as the heart 


and soul of a newspaper. But too often it 


has become a mere adornment, perpetuated 
long after its purpose has been forgotten, as 
men continue to wear on the sleeves of their 
jackets buttons which do not open and 
which have become altogether devoid of 
utility. 

The press in the United States is, in many 
respects, the most privileged of American 
institutions. Although newspapers are big 
business enterprises operated for private 
profit, and although they are subsidized by 
the Government in some degree through 
second-class mall benefits, they are shielded 
by the first amendment to the Constitution 
from any official interference or regulation. 

Moreover, this privileged position is no 
mere legalism or abstraction. It has been 
strengthened by time and buttressed by 
popular reverence. Freedom of the press is 
an American shibboleth. And although the 
phrase, like freedom of religion, ls not pre- 
cisely understood by ev who uses it, 
most Americans would probably fight for it 
and, perhaps, even die for it. 

The reason for this extraordinary grant of 
freedom to newspapers lies in the fact that 
the founders of the American Republic de- 
sired them to serve as one of safe- 
guards designed to keep governmental au- 
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thority within preseribed bounds. Far from 
wanting censorship of the press by the Gov- 
ernment, they sought censorship of the Gov- 
ernment by the press. 

Jefferson spoke of the press explicitly as a 
censor of the Government. “No government 
ought to be without censors,” he wrote to 
Washington in 1792, “and while the press is 
free, no one will.” And although the fed- 
eralist journals of his day treated him with 
malicious cruelty, he was still able to write 
to a French correspondent in 1823: “This 
formidable censor of the public function- 
aries, by arraigning them at the tribunal of 
public opinion, produces reform peaceably, 
which must otherwise be done by 
revolution. 

Well, a press which enjoys such independ- 
ence of the Government is almost bound to 
be, by definition, in some degree irresponsi- 
ble. A measure of irresponsibility was the 
price which had to be paid—which the 
founders of the Republic were prepared to 
pay—in order to enable the press to dis- 
charge its censorial function. 

For my own part, I do not look upon this 
irrespohsibility as the gravest of dangers, I 
do not mean to make light of the threats 
which reckless journalism may pose to rights 
of privacy, to the right to a fair trial and 
to other individual rights. These are serious 
problems. I am more concerned, however, 
with a different danger—with the danger 
that the press in the United States today 
has become excessively responsible—has be- 
come, in fact, to an alarming degree, a 
spokesman and partner of the Government, 
rather than a censor, 

In a time when international tension 
seems a normal condition of existence, news- 


‘paper support of the Government, especially 


in its foreign relations, tends to be consid- 
ered a requisite of patriotism. But when 
men hold in their hands such malevolent 
instruments of destruction that official error 
may mean universal annihilation, criticism 
and challenge may be far more useful, far 
more genuinely patriotic—may contribute 
far more to true national security—than 
uncritical acquiescence or than any amount 
of flag-waving. 

My country right or wrong is a dangerous 
sort of sentimentality for individuals; for 
newspapers, it represents a total abidcation 
of responsibility. For the responsibility of 
a newspaper is not to governments; it is to 
values, to ideas, to human beings. 

In international affairs more than in any 
other area - because here are posed the great 


terests of a nation can be said also to serve 
the interests of mankind. 

A captious, even an irresponsible, press is 
to be preferred, I think, to a supine or com- 
placent press. And, although constant and 
perhaps carping criticism may irritate Presi- 
dents or police chiefs or directors of the US. 


And it may well be 
tinuing struggle between totalitarianism on 
the one hand and government by the con- 
sent of the governed on the other, press 
censorship of the Government may give the 
latter just the mechanism for 

error, just the margin of fitness and effici- 
ency it needs for survival. 


It seems to me that all the aspects of con- 


banization—the compression of people into 
great cities and often into slum areas—makes 
diversity seem difficult. Automation and cy- 
bernetics and téchnology seem almost to 


eliminate individuality. 
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More and more, in the name of national 
security, in the name of public safety, in 
the name of religion, in the name of con- 
venience masquerading as necessity, we are 
permitting constitutional shortcuts which in- 
volve serious trespasses on those individual 
rights which the Founders of the Republic 
thought fundamental to a free and pluralis- 
tic society. 

The vital function of a free press is to 
stand guard against such trespasses—to 
sound an alarm whenever governmental 
power threatens to invade areas from which 
the Constitution excluded its reach and 
range. It is essential to remember that the 
eternal vigilance which is so commonly re- 
ferred to as the price of liberty has always 
meant eternal vigilance against duly consti- 
tuted authority—against ourselves and our 
own extravagances and passions. 

A free is, of course, but one of the 
devices which freemen have provided for the 
protection of thelr freedom. For the effec- 
tive vindication of their basic rights, free- 
men must turn to that most characteristic 
of all American institutions, the voluntary 
association, the real motive force of American 
political life. 

Among the multitudinous voluntary asso- 
ciations pushing and pulling for divers in- 
terests in this pluralistic society, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union stands preeminently 
as the champion of freedom. For nearly half 
a century, it has ridden into battle, fearlessly 
and unfiinchingly, to defend those inalien- 
able rights which are the richest portion of 
the American inheritance. 

All of us here tonight who are members of 
the ACLU are entitled to pride in its per- 
formance. No other single body has con- 
tributed more to the liberty of Americans—or 
to their national security. Let us keep it 
armed and vigilant. 

For me, an award from the Civil Liberties 
Union has special meaning and extraordinary 
value. There is no organization whose acco- 
lade could mean so much to me. And the 
significance of the award is immeasurably 
enhanced for me by the character of the 
Judges who determined it. I have no words 
with which to give adequate expression of 
my gratitude. I can only say that though 
it is unearned, I shall try in the future to 
earn it. And I shall cherish it always as a 
remembrance of your generosity and your 
friendship. 


Ed Wimmer—Friend of the Small 
Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


: OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend, Ed Wimmer, is an old soldier in 
the battle to keep the small businessman 
going. His contributions toward the de- 
velopment of small busines’ and for the 
benefit of small businessmen from coast 
to coast have been recorded consistently 
through the years. 

For more than three decades he has 
been pumping life, spirit, and guts into 
the small businessmen of America, Just 
recently he covered 45,000 miles as an 
evangelist for their cause. 

In the many years that I headed the 
Small Business Committee of the House 
of Representatives, I could always count 
on Ed Wimmer when the going was rough 
and the chips were down. 
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Iam, therefore, delighted to insert into 
the Recorp a piece by Joe Green which 
appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer 
recently: . 

Ir You WERE Even TEMPERED, You MIGHT 
Bx COMPLACENT 
(By Joe Green) 

Ed Wimmer, Greater Cincinnati's fiery 
champion of small professional and business- 
men, vows he isn't a “preacher,” although 
many of his pronouncements have roots in 
the Scriptures. 

For the past 33 years Ed has used his own 


form of evangelism to carry on a campaign, 


against “national socialism" into every State 
in the Union and into Canada with some 
of the zeal that made Billy Sunday a house- 
hold word. 

The articulate vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business is 
often called “a lone voice in the wilder- 
ness." But he spreads his message wherever 
people gather—at national, State, and local 
conventions of all kinds; before service clubs, 
civic, and other groups. 

“I traveled 27,000 miles in February on 35 
assignments,” he says. “I think nothing of 
traveling 1,500 to 1,800 miles to appear before 
a Rotary club. Getting invitations to speak 
is one of those things that snowball. I speak 
before one group and immediately get in- 
vitations to go before others.” 

Born in Sparta, Wis., in 1900, Ed was edu- 
cated in Canada where his father was a pio- 
neer in the opening of Alberta. He left there 
after World War I and traveled all over the 
United States. He came to Cincinnati in 
1928 and started a small candy business. 

"I was hit hard by the financial crash of 
1929,“ he says. “It was then I realized that 
something had gone wrong with the economic 
machinery of the country. I became con- 
vinced that economic power in the hands of 
a few led to that crash and was determined 
then to follow what I believed the best 
method of preventing a recurrence of such a 
situation.” 

He set up the Forward America Publish- 
ing Guild, Inc., of which he is president, in 
Cincinnati, and about 2 months ago moved 
its headquarters into a refurbished building 
at Second and Court Streets, Covington. 

Not long afterward the organization be- 
came the public relations division of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
which has headquarters in San Mateo, Calif. 

“Now we have 197,000 members and 300 
field men in the NFIB,” Ed says. “There 
are 2,500 chairmen who compile our month- 
ly ballots. We are doing work in England, 
Australia, and Japan out of our office here. 
The monopoly ‘problem has become world- 
wide. 

“These countries want to fight this thing— 
monopoly socialism is what we're getting. 
As never before, Lenin’s dream is coming 
true in the marketplace.” 

Ed is in favor of capitalism. He says the 
American way of life is the “only way to pre- 
serve freedom in the land.” 

“The basis of capitalism is the widespread 
independent ownership of farm, home, and 
business enterprises wherever practical and 
possible, with local control’ over local af- 
fairs in government,” he contends. “America 
became the greatest nation in the world be- 
cause it gave more people and more places 
an opportunity to participate as individuals 
in the production of goods and services. 

“Capitalism is the best system ever de- 
vised, because it has made more somebodiles 
out of more nobodies than any other sys- 
tem.” 

Ed says the general attitude of educators 
today is not in favor of capitalism: “De- 
pendency on government has become the cli- 
mate of college and high school today.” 

And, he believes “the only free society we 
can look forward to today is an ethical so- 
ciety.” 
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“When closing my speeches I always tell 
businessmen to try for 30 days, when open- 
ing their doors, to stop just a moment and 
say: I'm going to try to be an ethical man 
today, no matter what it costs,“ he says. 

There's a feeling that a man must be 
competitive at any price to his character, 
the respect of his employees and family or 
the risk he must take with his customers. 
This feeling is widespread in the whole mar- 
ketplace, 

“I ask men in my audiences these ques- 
tions: Is there any other country in the 
world today that has the material wealth 
and the wealth of idealism to turn the tides 
against socialism and atheism? In the 20tb 
century America stands alone with that 
responsibility resting on her shoulders, 

“And I always ask: Are we meeting that 
responsibility? Or are we doing as was 
mentioned in the Sermon on the Mount— 
building a house on sands?” 

Ed inevitably refers to Thomas Jefferson in 
his crusade. 

“Jefferson was a devout believer in the 
goodness of the human person,” he says. 
“He felt that a system had to be devised 
that would bring out all the hidden talent 
of people. 

“This was one reason Jefferson hated all 
undue power—why he felt that mass move- 
ment of any kind would lead ultimately to 
tyranny. 

“I believe that if the world would come 
almost to an end and if there were only 
two men left, they would talk about Jeffer- 
son. I've studied all the philosophies and 
found he was the only one who could wrap 
it all up and deliver it in a package that 
could be understood by all classes and 
creeds,” 

What is Ed's political philosophy? 

“I am a radical conservative,” he says. “I 
want to eradicate those things that are bad 
and conserve those that are good.” 

Ed Wimmer is an affable man with a boom- 
ing voice. He speaks to almost everybody 
and at the slightest response hands out 
ball-point pens on which his name and 
organization are imprinted. He has been 
passing out pens since 1956. 

Ed is 6 feet tall and has graying hair and 
blue eyes. He always wears 5-gallon“ hats 
another of his trademarks. He and his wife. 
Britmarte, live at 2 Page Road, South Fort 
Mitchell. They have a son, Edward Michael, 
a student at the University of Cincinnati, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Gary (Hope) Meiman, 
Florence, and two grandsons. 

Ed has no time for hobbies. A Protestant 
and a Mason, he goes to church “whenever 
I can.“ He's “in favor of all types of music 
except that put out by the Beatles.” 

“Am I even tempered?” he storms, “Who 
could be even tempered today in the face 
of all the injustices taking place. If you 
were even tempered you might be com- 
placent.” 

For the past 12 years Ed’s column attack- 
ing monopolies in big business and present- 
ing the case of the small businessman have 
appeared in the Enquirer weekly. The copy- 
righted feature, a paid advertisement, ap- 
pears also in the Dayton Daily News, and is 
picked up without copyright, he says, by 
some 100 other publications. 

Ed has an “unswerving conviction” that 
free enterprise was born on Main Street, 
U.S.A., and that Main Street is becoming its 
burial ground. = 

"This leaves no room for anything but to 
dedicate yourself to stopping the funeral," 
he quips. 

Other Wimmer preachments are: 

“All America can give a salute to the capi- 
talistic system whenever they see the open- 
ing of a small new business, especially by 
someone under 25. 

“Why this motto: The teachings of Christ 
or Chaos? I believe that religion and 
morality are synonymous with individual 
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dignity and freedom at all levels of society. 
They alone, religion and morality, preserve 
family life and make publie office a trust. 

“Only morality and religion stand in the 
Way of predatory robbers of trade, and with- 
Out their protection, free society disinte- 
Grates, and dissolution of family life and 
Public office begin. People sunk in moral 
depravity always bring the free society to its 
graye.” 


Testimony of Rabbi Edward E. Klein 
Before House Judiciary Committee 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Rabbi Edward E. Klein of the Stephen 
Wise Free Synagogue testified on May 
20, 1964, before the House Judiciary 
Committee on the school prayer issue. 
Rabbi Klein, one of the most respected 
and revered rabbis in America, is chair- 
Man of the Committee on Church and 
State of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis. The conference, which 
has 850 members serving approximately 
1 million members of Reform synagogues 
in the United States, is the oldest rab- 

ial body in the country. I am sure 
Rabbi Klein’s wisdom will be of great 
guidance to the committee in its delib- 
erations, and all Members of Congress 
Can benefit from his insight. Rabbi 
Klein pointed out: 

Religious men drafted the first amend- 

ment to protect freedom of belief. And six 
Justices of the Supreme Court in our day, 
all of whom are church members, supported 
it in their decision out of the same motiva- 
tion. The Supreme Court did not rule 
against God, prayer, or the Bible. And I say 
this as one who has dedicated his life to the 
teaching of religion. Prayer is a dialog 
With God. It springs from the soul's sin- 
Cerest desire. It has roots in religious tradi- 
tion and historic experience. It needs an 
atmosphere of solemnity and reverence. To 
Make it a classroom exercise is to demean 
Prayer and render it meaningless. To some 
children crossing themselves or kneeling, 
folding hands or covering the head are es- 
sential to prayer, To such ritual 
acts in the classroom would be divisive in one 
Of the few institutions where children are 
merely children, regardless of race or creed. 
To prevent such ritual acts is to deprive 
Prayer of essential historic and sectarian as- 
Sociations and so dilute it as to deprive tt of 
significance. 


I urge all of my colleagues to contem- 
Plate the following testimony: 


Mar 20, 1964 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Rabbi Edward 
E. Klein. I am chairman of the Committee 
on Church and State of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, the organization 
Of Reform Rabbis, now numbering 850 and 
Serving approximately one million members 
of Reform Synagogues in the United States. 
The Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
founded in 1889, is the oldest rabbinical body 
in the country, and almost from its inception 
delegated a committee on church and state 
te report on violations of church-state sep- 
aration and propose action by the Rabbis in 
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conference assembled. The founder of the 
Conference and father of Reform Judaism in 
America, Isaac Mayer Wise, was sustained by 


the courts of Cincinnati, Ohio when he op- 


posed the introduction of Bible reading in 
the schools. 

At our June 1963 convention in Philadel- 
phia, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis unanimously adopted a report which 
hailed the Supreme Court decision on Bible 
reading and prayer in the public schools. 
Our report read, in part, “We view the deci- 
sion as a clear delineation of the separate 
functions of church and state, thoroughly in 
accord with American constitutional prin- 
ciples. and the ideals of high religion. Re- 
ligion abdicates its responsibility when it 
imposes upon the institutions of the state 
the obligation to conduct religious exercises 
which properly belong only to church and 
synagogue. By the same token, in a plural- 
istic society, the state assumes unwarranted 
religious authority when it conducts such 
religious exercises. The decision Ils thus in 
the best interests of religion and the demo- 
cratic Ideal. We see in it a challenge to in- 
tensify our efforts to encourage our children 
to make worship an intrinsic part of their 


lives and to secure for them a more effective 


religious education at home and in our 
houses of worship.” 

My presence here today, at the behest of our 
conference, is for the purpose of expressing 
our opposition to the constitutional amend- 
ment which is before you as a serious breach 
in what Thomas Jefferson termed “the wall 
of separation between church and state.” 
So intent was Thomas Jefferson on this prin- 
ciple that when he was rector of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, a State-supported institu- 
tion, he refused to permit Sunday religious 
services to be conducted on University prop- 
erty. In drafting the first amendment to the 
Constitution, America’s Founding Fathers, 
all deeply religious men, were aware that in 
maintaining the separate functions of re- 
ligion and the state they were insuring the 
fullest flowering of American democracy and 
the free development of religion. Their in- 
tuition proved correct. Thirteen Colonies 
became a Union of 50 States, bulwark of free- 


dom in a world questing to remain free. And 


religion, today, has a higher status here in 
the United States than anywhere else in the 
world. Consider the burgeoning member- 
ship rolls of churches and today 
in the light of the fact that at the time of 
the American Revolution only 10 percent of 
the people belonged to a church. 

Religious men drafted the first amendment 
to protect freedom of belief. And six Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court in our day, all 
ot whom are church members, supported it 
in their decision out of the same motiva- 
tion. The Supreme Court did not rule 
against God, prayer, or the Bible, And I 
say this as one who has dedicated his life 
to the teaching of religion. Prayer is a 
dialog with God. It springs from the soul’s 
sincerest desire. It has roots in religious 
tradition and historic experience. It needs 


one of the few institutions where children 
are merely children, regardless of race or 
creed. To prevent such ritual acts is to 


“deprive prayer of essential historic and sec- 
tarian 


associations and so dilute it as to 
deprive it of significance. 


the exercise with the authority of the State. 
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Unfair onus is put on the child who demurs. 
Children are conformists, and the pressures 
of their peers and the opinions of their 
elders are decisive. As Mr. Justice Frank- 
further put it. That a child is offered an 
alternative may reduce the constraint; it 
does not eliminate the operation of influence 
by the school in matters sacred to conscience 
and outside the school’s domain.” 

The proposed amendment would not make 
children or their schools more religious or 
more moral. Religion must be both taught 
and caught by precept and example at home, 
in the synagogues and churches. Religion 
and the home must not look to the school 
to do their work. Let us rather intensify 
our -own programs of religious education, 
and let us join hands across the faiths to 
redouble our efforts to improve the public 
schools, that in the cooperative atmosphere 
of the classroom, in the example of dedi- 
cated teachers, in the content of history and 
literature and science expertly taught, our 
children’s values will be elevated. But the 
expression of those values in devotional ex- 
ercises and their rootage in theology must 
be left to the home and our religious insti- 
tutions. 

I, therefore, submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
the proposed amendment would seriously 
infringe upon an inalienable right, prove 
violative of the religious spirit at its best, 
while serving no useful purpose. The com- 
ment of the late President Kennedy on the 
Supreme Court decision deserves quoting 
and requoting, “I would think that it would 
be a welcome reminder to every American 
family that we can pray a good deal more 
at home, we can attend our churches with 
a good deal more fidelity, and we can make 
the true meaning of prayer much more im- 
portant in the lives of our children. That 
power is very much open to us. And I would 
hope that, as a result of this decision, all 
spars parents will intensify their efforts 
at home.” 


Restraint of Trade in Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is difi- 
cult to reconcile the President’s exhorta- 
tions for fewer trade restrictions with the 
textile legislation he has insisted upon. 
An article entitled “Moral Fiber?—King 
Cotton Had Better Mend His Ways,” in 
the May 18 issue of Barron’s Weekly 
states the contradiction dramatically. 

It follows: 

Mora Fissz?—Kino Corrow Hap BETTER 
MeN His Wars 

The General Information Bulletin of the 
National Council of American Importers, Inc., 
as its most ardent admirers would doubtless 
concede, is not light reading. However, the 
latest issue fnust have called forth from 
council members at least a wry grin. The 
front page dutifully notes that the President 
of the United States “has proclaimed the 
week beginning May 17 as ‘World Trade 
Week.“ In this 


importance 

international trade to the United States.“ 
On page 2 the Bulletin gets down to 
business with a deadpan report on the latest 
moves made by the Federal Government in 
blatant restraint of trade: “The Interagency 
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of cotton textiles and cotton textile prod- 
ucts: (1) Has established new levels of Te- 
straint and revised existing levels in a num- 
ber of categories under the bilateral agree- 
ment with Spain * * (3) In the bilateral 
agreement with Taiwan, it established a sub- 
ceiling of 1.8 million square yards for duck 
fabric under category 26 during the 12-month 
period beginning October 1, 1963. * * * (5) 
Set a limit of 500,000 square yards in category 
9 from Brazil during the 12-month period 
beginning October 28, 1963; (6) Has renewed 
restraints from Korea in category 43 at 15,- 
750 dozen and in category 50 at 20,000 dozen, 
during the 12-month period beginning April 
2, 1964 * and (8) Has concluded a bi- 
lateral nt with India covering cate- 
gories 9, 18, 19, 22, 26, and 31.” 

The contrast between words and deeds in 
Washington by now is an old story. In the 
case of cotton textiles, however, the plot con- 
tains several new twists. After years of tug- 
ging and hauling, Congress recently granted 
the industry, which has suffered under the 
burden of an overpriced raw material, a 
measure of relief. However, the proposal 
passed (by the slimmest of margins) less on 
its merits than as part of a sleazy legislative 
package deal. Furthermore, while labeled 
and sold as a means to lower price tags, the 


restraint and subsidy make a seductive blend, 
but they are scarcely the stuff of sound 
policy, public or private. 

Policywise, King Cotton and his subjects 
have been in trouble for years. Their woes 
stem mainly from farm price supports, which 
have succeeded in keeping quotations for the 
natural fiber artificially high at the expense 
of demand, both at home and abroad. After 
the fashion of the camel in the tent, one 
Federal intrusion inevitably has led to an- 
other. Nearly a decade ago the Department 
of Agriculture, in an effort to expand shrink- 
ing sales, began to subsidize US. exports of 
cotton. The move, which gave a cost ad- 
vantage to textile mills outside the country, 
quickly led domestic manufacturers to seek 
new Federal protection. Atop the steep tariff 
which they have always enjoyed, they pur- 
suaded Washington to impose a network of 
more or less rigid import quotas on textiles 
and textile products. Finally, last month 
Congress passed the so-called Cotton Equal- 
ization Act, which enables American mills, 


On its own the cotton bill might never 
have passed. However, it squeaked through 
one of the most adroit displays of log- 
rolling on record. In order to rally the sup- 
port of what used to be called the farm bloc, 

and wheat were linked together in 
piece of legislation. Its then 
bid for the votes of big-city Hberals, who 


package. Despite all the wheeling and deal- 
ing, however, the cotton-wheat measure 
passed the House by exactly eight votes. 
Moreover, its provisions run for only 2 years; 
next year the issue will come up for fresh 
debate. 

The limited mandate suggests that plenty 
of lawmakers take a dim view of the whole 
idea. Well they might. Both prior to and 
since its passage, the measure has raised hob 
with the cotton market. The mere prospect 
of the subsidy—which amounts to 6% cents 
per pound—for months caused buyers to hold 
off. Hesitation and confusion still prevail 
throughout the trade. For until the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as empowered by law, 
decides where the subsidy will finally go— 
whether to country dealers, merchants, or 
mills—nobody knows how much to pay for 
cotton for future delivery. As various ru- 


t 
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mors swept the marketplace last week, cotton 
futures fluctuated wildly. Amidst the gen- 
eral uncertainty, only one thing seems clear: 
contrary to industry forecasts, precious little 
of the subsidy will trickle down to consumers. 
Since early April, when the bill was signed, 
the cost of cotton has declined. Price cuts 
on piece goods, however, have conspicuously 
failed to appear. 

Price cuts are rare these days in most lines. 
Few, however, enjoy the privileged market 
position which the President and Congress 
have lavished on cotton textiles. Thanks to 
the subsidy, the industry's cost of raw mate- 
rials henceforth will match that of the rest 
of the world. In addition, the mills will con- 
tinue to benefit from the longstanding, and 
proliferating, patchwork of protection. New 
England, of course, has always stood for high 
protective tariffs. Hence, according to one 
knowledgeable source, the U.S. duty on 16 
standard cotton constructions today exceeds 
that of Canada by roughly 21 percent, Great 
Britain by 50 percent, and West Germany by 
125 percent. Overall, this country exacts 
nearly 27 percent on the value of imported 
cotton goods, one of the highest levies of the 
kind in the Western world. In the so-calléd 


‘Kennedy round of negotiations on lower tar- 


iffs, the industry is urging, with preliminary 
signs of success, that bargaining by-pass its 
products. 

As for the products of others, domestic 
mills in recent years have been highly suc- 
cessful in barring them from these shores. 
The Eisenhower administration negotiated 
the first “voluntary” import quotas with 
Japan. Since then, under the so-called Long 
Term Agreement Regarding International 
Trade in Cotton Textiles, the pattern has 
spread to every other exporting country. In 
this blanket of controis—some strands of 
which were cited above—Washington has 
smothered much of the competition for the 
American textile market. Thereby, to change 
the metaphor, it also has raised impassable 
barriers to the principal line of manufac- 
turers which so-called developing nations 
(notably India, which has just resigned itself 
to a quota) can hope to sell over here. 
Trade, not aid, is a worthy precept. In cot- 
ton textiles, however, the United States has 
displayed scant moral fiber. 


A Matter of Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr, O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Schenectady, N.Y., 
which is part of my congressional dis- 
trict, was honored recently by a visit 
from the distinguished Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Honorable John A. Gronouski. 

We do not see many Cabinet officers 
up our way and we were impressed by 
the dignity, ability, and kindness of this 
gentleman from Washington. 

During his visit, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral delivered the following talk which 
I believe is worthwhile reading for every 
Member of this House: 

A MATTER or CONSCIENCE 
(An address by John A. Gronouski, Post- 
master General, before the annual com- 
munion breakfast of postal employees, St. 

Adalbert’s School Auditorium, Schenec- 

tady, N. T., May 17, 1964) 

T have chosen to call my talk this morning 
“A Matter of Conscience,” thinking it would 
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be suitable to the occasion, and hoping that 
your very presence at this communion break- 
fast would make you receptive to what I 
have to say. 

I come before you both as a Catholic and 
as a member of the President's Cabinet—but 
in that dual capacity, I come neither to 
preach nor to politic. = 

Nor does that dual capacity cause me any 
discomfort. If one American tradition calls 
for the strict separation of church and state, 
another tradition calls just as strongly for 
the fusion of religious morality and states-- 
manship. 

All too often Americans tend to view their 
Federal Government as something separate 
and apart from their private beliefs and ev- 
eryday lives. And just as often they write 
off the programs of their Government as a 
form of political maneuvering, 

But the fact is that our Constitution, our 
form of government and our national ob- 
jectives find their basis in the mainstream of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition—and it is in 
that tradition that the success or failure of 
any administration will be judged by future 
generations of Americans. 

The programs of our Government are 
nothing more—or less—than extensions of 
our national philosophy, and they should 
be extremely personal to us all. 

It is easy to become crass and faded in 
this world of ours, and to look for selfish 
justifications for the things we do. 

It Is easy to say we must take care of our 
poor because poverty is a blight on our na- 
tional economy, or because poverty costs us 
too much money to maintain. 

It is easy to Justify our foreign aid pro- 
gram by arguing that it is saving half the 
world from the menace of communism. ' 

It is easy to support the civil rights bill 
on the theory that we're going to have trou- 
ble if it isn’t passed. 

And for too many Americans it is just 
as easy to these programs without 
giving any thought to the moral questions 
involved. 

But there are moral questions Involved 
questions that relate directly to the funda- 
mental principles of our religious faith— 
and we ignore them at our peril. 

And there are more pressing arguments 
behind these programs than purely selfish 
ones. 

I said a moment ago that I did not come 
here to politic, and I meant it. I have come 
here to talk to you about these programs 
because they are right. And they would be 
just as right if another administration had 
proposed them and someone else were Post- 
master General. 

What are our efforts to alleviate poverty 
at home and abroad but expressions of 
Christian charity; reaffirmation of our belief 
that we are our brothers’ keepers? 

What is civil rights, after all, but an ex- 
tension of the brotherhood of man? 

We must not be ashamed to say we are 
generous or that we care about people. When 
we reach out to help those who are less 
fortunate, let us remember the words of 
‘Christ: “As long as you have done it for 
one of these, the least of my brethren, you 
did it for me.” 

Today, in this great Nation of ours, the 
“least” of Christ's brethren are those millions 
of citizens who are suffering from racial in- 
tolerance or economic want. All too many 
are suffering from both. 

In seeking to help these people, President 
Johnson has pleaded that partisan politics 
be cast aside. We are attempting to give 
millions of underprivileged people a new 
lease on life. We must not make them 
political pawns in the process. 

I must admit I lose some of my Christian 
tolerance when I hear a man of national 
reputation accusing President Johnson of 
perpetrating a “cruel hoax” on our impover- 
ished citizens, I want to tell Richard Nixon 


f 
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that there is a “cruel hoax“ all right, but it 
has nothing to do with the President's anti- 
Poverty program. It has to do with the fact 
that 35 million Americans are not earning 
enough to meet the basic needs of life—in 
this the richest nation in the history of the 
World. And it has to do with the fact that 
20 milion Negroes are denied equal oppor- 
tunity—in the Nation that lit the torch of 
dom throughout the World. 

It is significant that President Johnson's 
favorite Biblical quotation is from the Book 
Of Isaiah: Come now, and let us reason 
togther.” And this is what he is asking the 
Nation to do now: to reason together as 
children of God so that, in the end, all of 
Our citizens can have the opportunity to 
fulfill their highest ambitions. 

These are alms that all of us—Democrats, 
Republicans, 

ey are aims that we, as Christians, must 
Support. It is more than a matter of na- 
tional policy, It is a matter of conscience, 

As Catholics, we can take pride in the 
Torta our church has made to alleviate 
Poverty and to end racial discrimination. 

Not only has our church supported pro- 

at every level of government in the 
field of public welfare; but It has also en- 
Courage its members to give of themselves. 
In Many of our cities, college students have 
formed tutoring groups to aid children in 
Slums. Retired teachers have volunteered 
to give thelr evenings to help the illiterate 
acquire at least a minimum level of reading 
and writing. There are settlement houses 
and neighborhood projects to bring hope and 
tive to those who seem to have no 
future. Halfway houses have been estab- 
for former prisoners, to ease their 

tion into normal community life. 

But I think particularly of the leadership 
the church has given on civil rights. In 
1958, the Catholic bishops of the United 
ie said in their statement on discrimina- 


“It is a matter of historic fact that seg- 
Tegation in our country has led to oppressive 
Conditions and the denial of basic human 
Tights for the Negro. This is evident in the 
fundamental fields of education, Job oppor- 
tunity, aud housing, Flowing from these 
Stas of neglect and discrimination are prob- 
lems of health and the sordid train of evils 
50 often associated with the consequent slum 
conditions.” 

The Catholic Church was one of the earliest 


the American public. 
But the church has moved fur beyond the 
educational phase of segregation. Now, the 
is action. 


The Catholic bishops have stated on three 
Separate occasions that “the settlement of 
race problem is for all of us a sacred 
Guty + + è which can be fulfilled only on the 
of justice and in the spirit of charity.” 
Already the Catholic schools have been in- 
tegrated in Louisiana, and come next Sep- 
Ka; they will be integrated in Alabama 
Catholic interracial and interfaith councils 


Preach Catholic principles of interracial jus- 
ce through every available medium. 
In Maryland—the first State south of the 
Dixon line to enact a public accom- 
bin: tions law—Catholic leaders hailed the 
of 8 passage 2 months ago as a “triumph 
legislative wisdom.” 


and Indiana, the Catholic 


on a distorted anticivil rights plat- 


Independents—can support. 
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But in spite of all our progress in the areas 
of poverty and civil rights, the major tasks 
Me still ahead. And nothing less than a 
truly national effort will suffice. Weare now 
in the opening stages of the most massive 
attack on discrimination and human want 
in the history of the world. President John- 
son has called on all of us to support him 
in this attack. 

Let us give him that support. In the years 
ahead, let us truly be able to say, “We gave 
our hearts and our hands to those in need— 
in the name of Christ,” 

Thank you. 


Antipoverty Bill Runs 47 Pages— 
Everybody Talks About Johnson Plan 
but Few Have Read Resolution 10440 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones appeared in the Washington Star 
of May 21. : 

The article is provocative and should 
encourage Members of Congress to take 
a very close look at the 47 pages of H.R. 
10440: 

ANTIPOVERTY BILL RUNS 47 PAGES—EVERY- 
BODY TALKS ABOUT JOHNSON PLAN BUT FEW 
Have Reap RESOLUTION 10440 
Tolstoy's War and Peace” is a classic that 

everybody talks about but that not many 

people have read. The same goes for House 

Resolution 10440, the bill under which 

President Johnson intends to wage his 

much-heralded war on poverty.” 

The bill occupies 47 pages and like Venus 
it is surrounded by thick clouds of vapor 
and shines brightly. Among many other 
things, it seems to be a land reform measure 
unique in American history. Under its 
provisions American taxpayers will go far 
toward buying farms for people who think 
they would like to farm. 

Section 302 provides for grants (1. e., gifts) 
of up to $1,500 to low-income rural families 


existing 
cultural en 
families to supplement their income,” 

There wil] also be offered 15-year loans of 
up to $2,500 per family. This will be in ad- 
dition to loans presently available under 
other Federal programs. But that's not all. 
Section 303 calls for Federal assistance for 
“family farm development corporations.” 
Such corporations will buy land, divide it into 
family-sized farms, build farm buildings, 
fences, etc., and sell it “at appraised value 
when used for agricultural purposes.” 

In many States “appraised value” for tax 
purposes runs 30 percent or less of actual 
value. But Uncle Sam will take care of that, 
too. For subsection (d) says: “The Director 
is authorized to make grants to such corpora- 
tions in amounts sufficient to make up the 
deficiency between the cost of the farms and 
the net proceeds received from the sale of 
such farms.” 

What this all seems to mean is that while 
Citizen A, if he wants a farm, must make his 


underprivileged, will get a Government gift 
‘of the downpayment, plus a loan, plus a 
sale price below cost. 
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With the Nation already suffering from a 
glut of farm produce, much of which must 
be purchased by the taxpayers to rot or be 
givon away, it remains to be seen how much 
the national economy will be improved by 
creating thousands of new Government- 
subsidized family farms for the benefit 
of those who haven't been able to make the 
grade otherwise. 

Section 411 on page 29 carries a curious 
Proposal to make loans to employers who will 
agree to hire more men. It would lend up to 
$10,000 multiplied by the number of new 
jobs. The new jobs are to be filled (the 
Dill reads) by “persons not already employed 
by the borrower, a majority of whom will be 
recruited from among the long-term unem- 
Ployed and members of low-income families.” 

This seems to mean that an employer 
wanting to build a $100,000 plant can get his 
money at Treasury rates if he hires six Job- 
less people at minimum wages and another 
four men away from some other employer. 

If you like shotguns filled with fine bird- 
shot you might enjoy section 602 (k) and (1) 
as follows: 

“The Director is authorized to, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law relating 
to the acquisition, handling, or of 
real or personal property by the United 
States, deal with, complete, rent, renovate, 
modernize, or sell for cash or credit at his 
discretion any properties acquired by him in 
connection with loans, participations, and 
guarantees made by him pursuant to titles 
III (programs to combat poverty in rural 
areas) and IV (employment in investment 
incentives) of this act: y 

“To collect or compromise all obligations 
to or held by him and ali legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with the 
Payment of obigations until such obliga- 
tions may be referred to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for suit, or collection.” 

If this is the English language these pas- 
sages exempt the Director from all existing 
laws governing the handling of U.S. 
plus granting him the privilege of “com- 
promising,” Le., forgiving, part or all of loans 
advanced in good faith by the U.S. Govern- 
ment until such time as these loans “may 
be," not “must be.“ referred to the Attorney 
General for collection. 

What is this but carte blanche for a new 
Federal giveaway?” 

There's a lot more in, this bill, including 
the stirring windup on page 47, calling for 
an appropriation of $962,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965 “and thereafter 
coed sums as are necessary to carry out this 


being in favor of poverty. 

But if you haven't read H.R. 10440 ask 
your Congressman for a copy. If you show 
enough interest maybe he'll read it—himself. 


The Hill-Burton Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
graphic illustration of the manner in 
which the Hill-Burton program has been 
of direct, forceful aid to a State, I in- 
clude a listing of all the hospital and 
medical facilities approved for my State 
of Rhode Island under the Hill-Burton 
program from the inception of the act in 
1946 up to date. 
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3 1 1 June 1960. 
3 1 9 28, 839 Do. 
a 1 1 75,000 | June 1952. 
= 4 3 365, 183 | May 1955. 
> 4 6 87, 273 | June 1956. 
: 5 1 3 25,000 | March 1960 
3 Our Lady of Fatima l i 400,000 | Septomt 
3 Our Lady of Fatima Ni. 1 i 300,000 | June 1886. 
3 The Memorial 1 1 170, 238 | Jan 1055, 
3 i i 94 201.707 Ma 1950. 
3 Jane Brown Pav RI Hospital- i i 504,441 0.000 | December 1958. 
2 Miriam Hnit INDO A 1 0 1, 006, 423 April 1962. 
; Miriam Hospital : “ 4, 616, 054 Do. 
fa Sas ahora 1,715, Decem 
3 -| Providence Lying Soe MISUNA 1 1 1.848.125 June 1 — 
3 Providence L inpas 5 1 9 290, 262 Do. 
3 1 5. Islan capital K 1 6 82, 804 June 1950. 
3 R e Island DTO K 1 9 200, 000 J 
2 Rhode Island Hospital NH... 1 1 2, 769, 385 July 1968 
3 Rhode — 2 ie 5 1 1 8, 756, 578 Septem ber 1955. 
3 3 d Hospital 1 6 3,047 June 1962 
3 è Island Hospital. 1 G4 571, 237 June 1956 
3 do do. Roger Williams General 1 1 1. 002, 055 June 1957. 
2 1 1 635, 062 September 1083 
3 1 9 362, 256 Jane 1967. 
; 1 i 975.087 4 — 
0 e 1950, 
H es = “ 1785 — betas 1959. 
PPN, COENS TES RN I Jecem > 
2 St. Joseph Hospital 1 1 6,308, — br ae 
3 St. Josephs 1 1 687, 111 October 1954. 
3 W. 1 1 262, 190 A 1 
3 W I l 1, 128, 307 Decem ber i 
PAS Sl TIER $ 194) 
8 Ladd School Nursing Home 4 0 1, 385, 178 October 1 c 
3 8 School Rehabilitation 4 6 675, 699 June 1960, 
2 aun ee Hospital. .... 1 1 748, 416 November 1960, 
2 th County SSA DTO. 1 9 43, 048 November 1960 
2 — s $e io ee 1 1 1, 697, 417 October 1962, 
1 Westerly Hospital DTG 1 9 389, 259 April 1964. 
3 Kent County Memorial 1 1 1, 875, 804 Jan 1959. 
3 ae Š 1 1 1, 244, 354 Decem 1948, 
1 9 337, 683 January 1959. 
1 1 170, 504 August 1958, 
1 1 956, 163 Maroh 1962. 
1 9 205, 317 March 1962, 
1 1 38, 400 April 1950. 
1 1 120, 714 April 1040. 
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The following defines the codes used In the following listing: construction: The type of construct io Indicated as follows: a New 
Status: The status sa is indicated as follows: ma Aitan (3) — — replacement, 2 edition and remodeling, (6) addition 
yot under construction. remodeling, and replacement, and (8) remode ling and 


GB ner construction 


ot facility: The adjunct facilit 


y being constructed is indicated as —— 


Location: Locations are listed 8 by county within a State 


Adjun 
1) Laboratory, (2) nurses home, (3) ) ontpatient mg or trial (4) service facilities, 
Name: The name used is that indicated by the project sponsor in the official appli- f facili 


(6) nurses home and service 


teaching facilities. 
Beds provided: Indicates beds pro tients by — why l 7 aoe 
Ownership: The of ownership is indicated as follows: (1) Voluntary nonprofit, are listed the project is for equipment only (EQ); a rol Ae 2 — a 
(2) city, (3) county, (4) State, (5) special district, and (6) city-county. facility (RF); diagnostic or ment cen (DTO); nurses home (N H); nurses ee 
Categories and au for programs: The various ped pare Soom (N8); or r adjunct service facilities (ASF). An asterisk (*) in the “beds provided” 
authority under title VI of the Public Health Service . : column indicates a project which includes other facilities as well as beds. 
tuberculosis hospital, (3) mental hospital, (4) chronic disease Boer rence cost: Includes the 8 weal project cost and the estimated amount 


(1) General 
hospital, ( 


(8) nai, patie bal 


ease facility, (6) rehabilitation facility, (9) diagnostic or 
ing home. 


ith ga (7) general hospital an: song pubi heal 


of Federal participation. A pro 
Initial 8 Represents n angkin 
cation was approved by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. 


be a total facility or part of a total facility. 
th 1 the eek pee Bee 


We Can Win in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, in 
spite of official assurances from time to 
time that we will eventually start. win- 
ning the war in Vietnam, it is apparent 
that we have been losing that struggle. 
Even now the administration is asking 
the Congress to approve the expenditure 
of additional millions in an effort to turn 
the tide in our favor. 

While these additional funds will be of 
help, they are by no means the full or 
final answer to the problem. 


I should like to call the attention of 
the Congress to a copyrighted article ap- 
pearing in the Wyoming State Tribune 
in which Editor James Flinchum pre- 
sents the views of Col. Wendell Fertig, 
retired, who is now the executive director 
of the Colorado School of Mines Alumni 
Association of Golden, Colo. 

In World War II, Colonel Fertig orga- 
nized and successfully carried out guer- 
rilla warfare activity against the Japa- 
nese invaders in the Philippines, and 
thereby became one of our greatest au- 
thorities on guerrilla warfare. 

As members will see, Colonel Fertig 
astutely assesses the problems we are up 
against in Vietnam, and he offers as a 
formula for victory what certainly ap- 
pears to be an effective approach to 
them. 

As Colonel Fertig says, “Money and 
equipment alone won't win this war.“ 


Both Colonel Fertig and Editor Flin- 
chum are to be congratulated for bring- 
ing this realistic approach to victory to 
the attention of the American people. 

The article follows: 

We Can WIN IN VIETNAM WITH GUERRILLA 
Tactics 
(By James M. Flinchum) 

Can the United States and its southeast 
Asian allies ever hope to win the war against 
the Communists in South Vietnam? 

If so, what is the formula for success in 
this costly, seemingly endless struggle that 
has been underway for years? 

There is a hope for victory. 

The United States and the South Viet- 
namese can triumph over the Red Vietcong 
politically and militarlly—but only if the for- 
mer certain immutable facts, and 
then put into effect policies consistent with 
those facts. 

The formula, a relatively simple one, comes 
from one of America’s greatest authorities 
on guerrilla warfare, the type of combat that 
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is being waged right now by the Vietcong 
Communists against the South Vietnamese 
troops and our military advisers in the rain 
forests and swamps of the Mekong delta 
country. 

The man who spells out this formula is 
& mining engineer who as a Reserve Army 
Officer in 1942 refused to surrender to the 
Japanese forces in the Philippines and be- 
Came the guerrilla leader ultimately of an 
Army of 35,000 American and Filipino troops 
Who fought the invaders right up to the Jap- 
anese surrender in 1945. 

The name of this man is: Wendell Fertig, 
Colonel, U.S. Army Reserve, retired, and now 
the executive director of the Colorado School 
one Alumni Association at Golden, 

0. 

For one reason or another, a considerable 
Number of Americans did not surrender to 
the Japanese in the Philippines after the sur- 
Tender at Bataan 22 years ago this month; 
Most of them became guerrilla leaders, but 


of all who did, the name of Wendell Fertig, 


the mining engineer who left his job in 1941 
to respond to a call to active duty as an 
Officer in the Army Enginéer Reserves, is the 
most famous. 

Fertig ultimately wound up in the island 
Of Mindanao, the largest of the Philippines, 
With the forces of Brig. Gen. William R. 

. When Sharp and his troops sur- 
Tendered Fertig took off into the jungle. 
Eventually he found a core of resistance 
among Filipinos and Americans, 
it, and when the party got going full tilt, 

g was the head man of a military and 
fovernmental setup that operated its own 
Currency and postal system, had a navy of 
Sorts, manufactured a crude radio that put 
them in touch with the mainland United 
States, and was fighting the Japanese to a 
Standstill when the U.S. forces returned to 
the islands 3 years after the surrender. 

The full story is set forth in a book pub- 
lished last year called “They Fought Alone,” 
by John Keats. 
an expert on guerrilla warfare, then, 

Fertig ranks at the very top. 

Since the war tn South Vietnam is for us 
essentially a reverse of the situation in the 
Philippines from 1042 to 1945—with conven- 
tional military forces occupying key towns 
as the Japanese did, and sortieing forth from 
their strongholds m an effort to wipe out 
an enemy who fought according to no rules, 
Who employed stealth, ambush, and all the 
Weapons at the command of irregulars—it 
seemed that Fertig should be the man who 
Would know how we should fight the Viet- 
Cong in the rice paddies, swamps, and rain 
Torests of South Vietnam. f 
= hing is what Fertig told me in an inter- 

wW: 

First of all, we must instill in the South 
Vietnamese people the will to achieve vic- 
tory in this war, This can be done through 
a variety of ways but we must make sure 
that their lassitude over this struggle that 
8 been going on for nearly 18 years, is 

One adverse situation, says Fertig, is that 
not enough U.S. aid in the form of supplies 
and other succor gets down to the people who 
Teally count—the peasants who live out in 
countryside and who are the ones who 
Could really stand to benefit from this aid. 
This is essential to what Fertig regards as 
a basic requirement: That the South Viet- 
namesè must win the war themselves; the 
United States never can put enough troops 
into that area, he says, to secure the victory 
for them if they lack the desire for victory. 
At the same time, the United States itself 
must take control of the entire situation, says 
Fertig, warning that “you can't run one of 
shows unless you actually take com- 
mand.” Fertig proved the soundness of this 
doctrine by seizing control of the guerrilla 
Operation in Mindanao in 1942 against a 
Filipino factional leader who sought to use 
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him merely as a figurehead chief of staff. 


we must recognize, 
Fertig, that South Vietnam is a guerrilla-type 
operation staged in the jungles of southeast 
Asia where conventional-type weapons that 
work well in ordinary-type warfare are vir- 
tually. useless. 

The Vietcong, Fertig points out, use guer- 
rilla tactics and we try to counter them with 
air attacks and forays with regular forces. 
This won't work. 

There is only one way to defeat guerrilla 
forces in terrain of this type: by using 
counterguerrilla tactics. 

So he suggests that this basic tactic be 
adopted: Organize a special corps of South 
Vietnamese guerrilla warfare specialists, 
equip them with the necessities but no more, 
and send them into the field to fight the 
Vietcong with the same hit and run shadowy 
tactics that the latter favors now. But fol- 
low these special counterinsurgency forces 
with regular troops to be used only as a 
holding force. As the villages and rural 
areas are cleaned out of the Vietcong and 
the latter are either eliminated or forced 
back, secure the terrain with the regular 


troops, 

The latter, says Fertig, can be used as 
goodwill ambassadors, making sure that they 
are just that and not pillagers and rapists. 
They can pass out candy to the children and 
chuck old ladies under the chin; they also 
can prevent a return of the enemy, while 
ahead of them moves the real combat 
forces—the counterguerrillas, 

There is nothing new in this; the late 
President Ramon Magsaysay of the Philip- 
pines successfully used the same tactics in 
overcoming the very same type of politico- 
military problem against the Communist 
Hukbalahaps. 

“The only successful counterguerrilla tac- 
tics in history have been those that em- 
ployed the same methods of the guerrillas 
themselves," says Fertig. 

In carrying out this program, however, 
the US,-South Vietnamese leadership must 
also recognize an axiom of guerrilla warfare: 
Never oversupply a guerrilla force. Photo- 
graphs of South Vietnamese troops operating 
in the field against the Vietcong make Fertig 
wince, They are shown wearing US. GI. 
steel helmets, full field packs and all of the 
standard infantryman accouterments while 
the Vietcong are a barefoot rabble clad in 
shorts. 

Too much equipment destroys the mobility 
of a guerrilla force and permits it to be 
pinned down by attackers; “any time a guer- 
rilla is pinned down,” observes Fertig, he 18 
defeated.” 

Development of the people in the country- 
side into willing allies will provide another 
benefit; this is information of the enemy's 


people to you.” 
Vietcong are blind unless they can be kept 
informed on the latter’s every move; con- 
trariwise, news about one's own movements 
or plans must be sternly denied to the enemy. 

When Magsaysay moved against the Huk- 
balahaps, says Fertig, he organized six spe- 
cial companies under Col. Napoleon Valeriano 
and sent them into the field with the regu- 
lar army following along behind. 

But more than a reversal of tactical policy 
is necessary in southeast Asia, in Fertig's 
opinion. This Nation to secure victory is 
going to have to abandon its “no win“ con- 
cept of warfare if we hope to achieve a de- 
cision; and furthermore, we are going to 
have to get tough with North Vietnam and 
other countries that actively supply the 
Vietcong. 

“Tell the North Vietnamese,” says Fertig, 
“they must curtail their support of the Viet- 
cong, and make it plain to them that if they 
don't we shall consider it a hostile act. And 
then if the Red Chinese replace North Viet- 
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nam as the primary source of supply, take 
the same action with them.“ 

Fertig also thinks this country must stop 
worrying about whether other countries will 
develop a poor opinion of us as in the case 
of Cuba where, he says, “we were afraid of 
what the U.N. or the South Americans might 
think if we acted against Castro.” 

“You can't be a great power,” he says, “and 
be loved. The rest of the world is going to 
hate your guts,“ adding: “I just can't feel it 
is necessary for us to justify our action 
against Castro, for example, to Guadeloupe in 
the Caribbean.” 

“This all adds up to the fact that we are 
sending our young men to fight a war which 
We say is not a war,” says Fertig, “and yet 
they are expected to defeat an enemy who 
will use any tactics in the world including 
terror and sabotage.” 

There is just one other thing to remember, 
says Fertig, who once waged a war against ab- 
solutely incredible odds with only guts, a 
driving determination and chopped-up cur- 
tain rods for bullets: Money and equipment 
alone won't win this war.” 


Mess in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Richmond (Ind.) Polla- 
dium-Item: 

Mess IN SOUTHEAST A8 

Where are we going, and what are we get- 
ting into In southeast Asia? 

Do President Johnson, Defense 
McNamara, or Secretary of State Rusk have 
the slightest idea? 

Our involvement In South Vietnam, for 
example, is costing us about $400 million a 
year. That is nearly half a billion dollars. 
The other day President Johnson proposed an 
extra $125 million to finance additional mili- 
tary and civil operations in South Vietnam. 

How long is that supposed to last? It can't 
be for long, at the rate we are going. Then 
will there have to be more? 

Apparently President Johnson and his ad- 
visers have long since given up on the idea 
of getting our troops out of Vietnam by the 
end of 1965. In fact, McNamara recently re- 
turned with the gloomly outlook that a long 
Toad is ahead. He says we can win, with 
“persistent” efforts. 

incidentally, what will we have to do be- 
fore we can decide we have won? What, 
exactly, are our goals? 

Protests over our policy in South Vietnam, 
whatever it is, are beginning to mount in 
the Congress. 

Senator Warne Morse, an Oregon Demo- 
crat who has been a persistent foe of our 
involvement in South Vietnam, wonders if 
President Johnson's call for additional funds 


war. 


Remember President Truman's “police ac- 
tion“ in Korea? That never was declared a 
war. Unfortunately, those American boys 
who gave their lives in Korea, and who now 
are dying as “instructors” and “advisers” in 
Vietnam are as dead as those killed in de- 
clared wars. ` 
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From Senator Kart E. Murr, a South Da- 
kota Republican, has come another sugges- 
tion. He wants someone other than Secre- 
tary McNamara to conduct a fact-finding 
trip to South Vietnam. Senator Munpr, too, 
wants to know what we are doing, and what 
our goal is in respect with the war in that 
country. 

On top of our troubles in Vietnam is news 
now that the Communists are on the march 
again in nearby Laos, which was supposed 
to have been “neutralized.” 

What we are doing about that borders 
on the ridiculous. 

Reports from Washington are that we are 
making approaches to Red China to help 
preserve the neutrality of Laos. And Great 
Britain has asked the same thing, not only 
of Red China but also of Soviet Russia. 

How in the name of sense can our coun- 
try and Great Britain have even the slight- 
est hope that Red China or Soviet Russia 
will do an to save the hides of the 
free world? Their object is to conquer us, 
not to help us. 

Russia already has called the proposed ad- 
ditional $125 million proposed for use in 
Vietnam as “extending aggression and blood- 
shed.” 

We are getting in deeper every day. The 
more we flounder the worse it gets. What 
soft-headed fools the Communists must take 
us for. 


Admiral McDonald Writes of Navy’s 
Tasks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. David 
McDonald, U.S. Navy, writing in the 
June edition of the Officer magazine 
gives insight to today’s vital tasks which 
must be discharged by the Navy in the 
following excellent article: 

Tre Navy: Tonay AND Tomorrow 


(By Adm. David McDonald, U.S. Navy, Chief 
of Naval Operations) 

One of the rewarding aspects of being 
Chief of Naval Operations has been the op- 
portunity to become more personally familiar 
with the Naval Reserve program than was 
possible for me during my recent years of 
mainly overses duty. On Washington’s 
Birthday, for instance, I spoke to the Reserve 
Officers Association in Atlanta and visited 
the Navy and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center there. The following week, I attended 
the annual midwinter banquet of the ROA 
here in Washington. On these occasions and 
others like them, I have been greatly im- 
pressed by the caliber, interest, and enthust- 
asm of the people I have met and talked 
with, and I look forward with pleasure to a 
continued close association with the mem- 
bers of our Naval Reserve. 

I did not have to be convinced, of course, 
of the imperative need for strong and ready 
Reserve forces. Every officer—not only of my 
own service but of our sister services as well 
knows how essential the Reserve is. I have 
seen this demonstrated many times, both as 
Chief of Naval Operations and as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in which position 
I have studied many of the problems and 
needs of the Army and Air Force as well as 
the Navy. : 

Great danger continues to face our coun- 
try. Powerful forces would like to see our 
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form of government go down, and although 
their efforts to undermine our Government 
and those of the world’s other democracies 
have not (for many years) brought about a 
major war, the continued fighting in Viet- 
nam and tension in Berlin—to give only two 
examples—indicate that the threat is still 
there. It will be there, I am afraid, for 
many, many years to come. If we had to 
counter it by maintaining on active duty all 
the forces which would be needed for each 
of our services to engage in actual war, the 
cost to our country would be fantastic. In 
fact, I would have some very serious doubts 
as to whether our economy, vital as it Is, 
could stand the strain. It is you in the Re- 
serves who enable us to “have our cake and 
eat it, too.“ Because of the sacrifices of time 
and energy you make, we need keep on active 
duty only the forces required to deal with 
our current responsibilities and the more 
likely contingencies, having, in you, great 
residual strength to be called upon if we 
need it. We have done that, as most of you 
know, as recently as the Berlin crisis of 1961, 
when 40 Reserve ships and 18 Reserve patrol 
squadrons returned to active duty. 

I should like to give you who are our back- 
up team a little idea of the Navy's present 
numbers and capabilities, discuss some of 
the problems and projects currently of par- 
ticular interest, and then take a few looks 
into my crystal ball and hazard a few guesses 
as to where we are going in the future. 


NEW METHODS, OLD Jon 


By the end of this fiscal year, we expect to 
have 873 ships in our active fleet, with an- 
other 114 under construction. We will have 
7,087 operating aircraft, 669,992 personnel in 
uniform, and an additional 340,000 civilians. 
Last year, our budget was $15 billion. That's 
a lot of money, a lot of people, a lot of hard- 
ware, What are we doing with it? The an- 
swer is pretty simple: we're doing what we've 
always done—seeing that the seas remain 
free, that the ships of all nations can move 
on them in peaceful trade. Additionally, 
we are showing the flag at ports around the 
world, keeping ourselves ready through fleet 
exercises and joint exercises with other 
navies for whatever actions we may be called 
upon to take. There are also some new 
facets to the role we play in the defense 
of the United States. For instance, our 
Polaris submarine have taken their place 
as a major part of America’s nuclear de- 
terrent, and we are exploring the possibill- 
ties of a multilateral force with our NATO 
allies. These, however, are in a way, simply 
modern ways to help accomplish a centuries- 
old job. 

We are not without our problems, of 
course—none of the services are. One of the 
most absorbing and challenging of these, at 
the moment, is the study of how much and 
how quickly the Navy should convert to nu- 
clear propulsion. There is pretty general 
agreement that submarines should be nu- 
clear-propelled, for this modern method of 
propulsion makes a spectacular difference in 
underwater craft, enabling them to go with- 
out surfacing for weeks—almost, Literally, as 
long as their food and other stores hold out. 

NUCLEAR SHIPS FORESEEN 

In regard fo nuclear power for surface 
ships, however, there continues to be a good 
deal of honest difference of opinion, and this 
is something I think we'll be talking over for 
many years to come. I believe, however, that 
eventually a large part of our surface ships 
will also be nuclear-powered, especially as 
our scientists and technicians bring down 
costs and reduce the physical size of power- 
Plants. Nuclear power represents (in my 
opinion) the greatest advance in propulsion 
since the change from sail to steam—far 
greater than the improvements brought 
about by the change from coal to oil. At 
present, of course, it is only practical for our 
largest surface ships, and even for those, as 
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you will have read, there is disagreement as 
to whether the advantages justify the cost. 
The military advantages are very evident and, 
I believe, universally accepted. Nobody's de- 
nying, either, that this method of propulsion 
is expensive. The question is—and for at 
least the immediate future will continue to 
be—twofold: (a) are these advantages es- 
sential, and (b) are they worth the price? 

Our present thinking is that, long range, 
we want nuclear propulsion for all sub- 
marines and for all surface ships where it 
would give a definite military advantage and 
where it is technically and économically 
feasible. Short range, we hope to complete 
an entirely nuclear task force bulit around 
Enterprise as soon as possible, and to build 
a second such task force as soon thereafter 
as we can. 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS REMAIN 


I do not mean, of course, that we have any 
idea of Junking all our ships that are not 
nuclear powered. Far from it. The experi- 
ence we have already had of running nuclear 
and nonnuclear ships together in the same 
task force shows that this can be done ef- 
fectively and that these mixed groups have 
a capability superior to that of a conven- 
tionally-powered group. We will, however, 
on a gradual, planned basis, replace our 
older ships with new ships, an increasing 
number of which will be nuclear powered. 
For many, many years to come, we will be 
steaming mixed groups of nuclear and non- 
nuclear ships, and in many of our smaller 
ships, of course, nuclear power may never be 
considered practical. 

Among other matters much discussed in 
the Navy at the moment is our continuing 
difficulty in retaining personnel beyond the 
period of their obligated service. Many leave 
the service because they are offered better- 
paying jobs in industry. We have succeeded 
in improving the situation in regard to pay 
and a number of the other factors which in- 
fluence morale, such as adequate housing, 
but much more must still be done. 

Antisubmarine warfare continues to be & 
tough, demanding task, requiring our best 
efforts, We are gaining, improving our tech- 
niques not just in individual units, but in 
the coordinated tactics among the members 
of our air-surface-subsurface ASW teams. 
ASW, however, continues to be one of our 
most challenging problems. 

I certainly do not mean to imply, how- 
ever, that I think the Navy is in trouble. 
What you are trying to improve always 
comes to mind more quickly than the things 
you are satisfied with. Iam glad to say that 
I am pretty happy about the present condi- 
tion of the Navy—not only our capabilities, 
but the way we are organized, the plans we 
have made, the people we have on board. I 
think we can face the future with confi- 
dence, knowing that any challenges we may 
face will be forthrightly met and conquered. 

That we will keep on doing so is my first 
prediction—we will continue, I believe, to 
perform with efficiency and distinction the 
tasks allotted us. My second prediction is 
that we will not find that these tasks have 
become any fewer. Castro has shown that 
he means to keep Guantanamo in the fore- 
front of world attention. In Vietnam, the 
stabilizing effect of a U.S. naval force stand- 
ing off those troubled shores may at any mo- 
ment be required. At any time, we may be 
called upon to respond to some threat, or, 
very possibly, several threats at once, 

Whether the threat is thermonuclear war. 
non-nuclear general war, limited war, or the 
brush-fire border disputes and civil insurrec- 
tions so common to the cold war, our forces 
can counter quickly, using the precise degree 
of force the situation seems to call for—and 
our potential enemies know of our capabll- 
ities and know, too, that we are determined 
to use them if we must. 

We can take action without alerting any- 
one or asking their permission. We simply 
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Utilize the internationally-accepted right of 
any nation to move at will upon the high 
seas. This may be of great importance in 
an era when there is such a delicate inter- 
Play among political, psychological, and mili- 

pressures. We can fight on arrival, or 
We can stand by, self-contained and ever- 
ready, indefinitely. No bases have to be 
built for us, no nationalistic or Communist- 

red minorities reconciled to our pres- 
ence on their soll. No other than our normal 
Sources of supply are needed. And when 
the crisis is over, we can go as swiftly, as 
efficiently as we came. 

It is interesting to note how many of the 
trouble spots of the world are on islands, 
on coasts, or otherwise easily reachable- by 
sea. This is natural, because the seas formed 
Most of the principal routes of trade and war 
(and therefore of both culture and conflict) 
in the ancient world. To a great extent, 
they have remained so. The fate of essen- 
tially Innd-orlented governments may depend 
on nayal action. As Athens, always more 
famous for her army than her navy, broke 
the power of the land-based empire of Persia 
on the waters of the Bay of Salamis, so in 
dur day world powers, whether or not essen- 
tally land-powers, may reach a showdown on 

sens. 

With this in mind, the Navy stands watch. 
As we on the bridge peer out into the stormy 
Right, it is good to feel confidence in the 
ship beneath our feet and the men with 
Whom we serve. It is good, too, to think 
that so many are ready to come to our help 
if we should need you. I speak now not 
Only of the Naval Reservists who are mem- 

of our own family, but of the members 
of the other services, both active and Reserve. 
Who—on bases, in patrolling aircraft, or sim- 
Ply on call if needed—serve with us in the 
detense of our country and of the freedom 
of the world. 


Party Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edl- 
torial from the Shelbyville And.) News: 

Panty RESPONSIBILITIES 3 

While disunity is hardly a novelty in either 

„there is something especially abra- 
ive about the present disarray m Republican 
Tanks. The key to it is the campaign of 
Senator Gotpwarer, or rather the GOP op- 
Position it has engendered. 
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the party nominee, It was somewhat 
in 1960. After Vice President Nixon's 
tion neither Governor Rockefeller’s 
any other significant Republican 
on their hands. 
time the possibility arises that some 
Prominent “liberal” Republicans may indeed 
Withhold their support if GOLDWATER is the 
Nominee. They profess to find his views 
totally unacceptable; they say he is wreck- 
ing the party. 
But it is fair to ask who is wrecking what. 
choice of the convention, if he is it, or 
Who refuse to support the convention's 
? As Gotpwater himself put it re- 
cently, loyalty to faction cannot supersede 
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loyalty to part, at least if the party is to sur- 
vive. A better way to guarantee electoral 
defeat is hard to imagine. 

Regarding the alleged unacceptability of 
Gotowarterr's views, certainly no man should 
be expected to endorse positions he cannot 
reconcile himself with. In that event, how- 
ever, assuming the party itself does endorse 
the man and the positions, it would seem to 
become a matter of political conscience for 
the dissenters to ask themselves whether 
they still belong to the party. 

Actually, as the Journal states, political 
realities being what they ure, reconcilation 
need not be all that difficult, A presidential 
candidate will almost always be willing to 
make compromises with other factions in his 
party. In the same way, if the candidate 
becomes President, he knows he has to ad- 
just; he cannot do all the things he might 
think theoretically desirable to do, 

Senator GotpwaTrr has made this clear, 
He offers his party—and the Nation—not the 
specifics of “extremism” but a broad con- 
sensus of principles already arrived at by 
leading Republicans in Congress. 

The principles include emphasis on in- 
dividual dignity and freedom and action in- 
stead of Federal paternalism; local, State or 
regional handling of all problems that can 
best be so handled; establishment of priori- 
ties of government programs, putting needs 
against resources. 

Such basic tenets, GoLDWATER says, “cover 
our approach to limited government, to local 
responsibility, to the prudent rather than 
the reckless use of taxes and to the civilized 
resolution of civic problems.” 

Why that political philosophy, especially in 
view of the wide leeway it provides for spe- 
cific poll , Should be unacceptable to 
any Republican is not easy to understand, 
If it is unacceptable, then it can be asked 
why there should be a Republican party at 
all; the country may as well settle for a one- 

o state. 

And to avoid that, of course, is what Gotp- 
warer is trying to do: To show that the GOP, 
at any rate in its origins in Lincoln, is a 
party of limited government and regard for 
the individual, and hence constitutes an 
alternative to the Democrats. He is trying 
to state its essence. 

For our part, we by no means agree with 
everything the Senator has said on specific 
questions. Watching the campaign so far, 
we do not know that he would be the best 
choice of the Republican convention. Or 
for that matter, whether any of the current 
GOP possibilities would be a better choice 
for the Nation than the probable Democratic 
candidate. 

But we respect Mr. Gotpwarer’s integrity 
and we very much respect his effort, in the 
face of what seem considerable odds, to give 


a matter of fundamental direction for the 
country. 

We suggest, for that reason, the would-be 
sitters-out in the GOP ought to start think- 
ing less about their pique and more about 
their responsibilities to party and Nation. 


California Legislature Speaks Out on Beef 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 
IN THE Seba 55 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks we have been 
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hearing a great deal about the impor- 
tance of beef imports upon our domestic 
cattle industry. Many of us have intro- 
duced legislation, the enactment of which 
we feel would constitute a major step in 
correcting the present high-import levels. 
This is, of course, of tremendous eco- 
nomic importance to the State of Cali- 
fornia, The California State Legislature 
has made its voice heard through the 
adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 4 
which I would like to have inserted into 
the Recorp at this point: 

Whereas the beef cattle industry in Cali- 
fornia and the United States is suffering 
seyere price and economic from beef 
and veal imports into the State and the 
Nation; and pt 

Whereas these beef and veal imports im- 
ported into the United States in 1963 set an 
alltime record of nearly 2 billion pounds, of 
which 23 million came through the four 
Pacific Coast ports during a single month, 
which is equivalent to almost 54,000 head of 
grown cattle; and 

Whereas beef and veal imports have had 
a rapid growth over the last decade, par- 
ticularly subsequent to the modification of 
the United Kingdom-Australlan meat agree- 
ment in October 1959, from 2.4 percent in 
1953 to 11 percent in 1963; and 

Whereas continued price depression will 
inevitably result in removal of capital from 
California and the United States to foreign 
countries with concurrent employment 
losses; and 

Whereas the production potential of beef 
in certain low-cost producing countries ex- 
porting beef to California and the United 
States is virtually unlimited; and 

Whereas since cattle raising and cattle 
feeding uses approximately 42 percent of the 
total tonnage of all feedstuffs and byprod- 
ucts of countless agricultural crops produced 
in California and the United States, the in- 
dustry is essential to the growth and welfare 
of the State of California and the American 
economy; and 

Whereas the meat agreement negotiated 
between the Government of the Unitd States 
and th Governments of Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Ireland establishing quotas, to 
limit their beef, veal, and mutton imports 
into this country to the 1962-63 average level, 
about 6 percent below the record level of 
1963, does little to alleviate the depressed 
conditions in the cattle industry: Now. 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is requested to 
establish quotas on imports of beef and beef 
products into the United States with prin- 
cipal at levels substantially below 
the recordbreaking beef import years of 1962 
and 1963; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be hereby directed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and each Member of the Cali- 


fornia delegation in the Congress of the 
United States. 


President Johnson’s Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


0 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other article by Mr. Joseph Alsop from 
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Hong Kong appeared in the Washington 
Post of May 22. 

Mr. Alsop is beginning to “see through 
a glass darkly,” but he does not see the 
cause of the trouble. The cause, Mr. 
Speaker, is the same as it was in Cuba: 
We backed the wrong horse, a happy 
faculty that we have displayed over and 
over again. 

Yes, indeed, Mr. Alsop notes the re- 
sults, but the causes are still a baffling 
enigma. i 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON'’S CHOICE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Hone Konc.—As long ago as last February, 
when the intelligence first began in indicate 
serious deterioration of the situation in Viet- 
nam, Washington policymakers were already 
saying, This may be President Johnson's 
Cuba.” They could not have been more 

ht. 

8 the U.S. world position will 
simply come apart at the seams if the Presi- 
dent ducks the challenges of Vietnam, just 
as our world position would have come apart 
at the seams if President Kennedy had 
ducked the challenge of the Soviet missiles 
in Cuba. 

The challenge in Vietnam is the threat of a 
decisive Communist victory there—a threat 


failure; and just as nothing succeeds like 
success, it is also a rule of history that noth- 
ing falls like failure. Hence the unavoidable 
consequences of such a gigantic failure may 
be listed as follows. 

First, the whole of southeast Asia will be- 


probably Cambodia, will be formally incorpo- 
rated in the Communist bloc, Chinese depart- 
ment. ATN 

Others, like Thailand, will seek to save 


be lost in the process. 

In sum, the United States will be forced 
out of business as a Pacific power; the Amer- 
ican lives laid down on the beaches of Iwo 
Jima and Tarawa will have been lost in vain; 
and we shall be pushed back to Hawaii. 

Meanwhile, the area of effective Communist 


After such a catastrophe, no sane man 
would bet a nickel on the future of the pres- 
ent regime in India, or would expect eventu- 
stabilization in Africa. Even the Amer- 


E. 


gering failure on one side of the globe never 
passes unnoticed on the other side. 

At bottom, the reason we are threatened 
with such a disaster is our continuing accept- 
ance, following the precedent first set by 
President Eisenhower, of illogical rules for 
the Vietnamese war. i ` 

In both Vietnam and Laos, the rules per- 
mit the enemy to push in any number of 
men he pleases, and to do any amount of 
damage he can manage, on our side of the 
line, while we are not permitted to do as 
much as blow up a backhouse on the enemy's 
side of the line. 

Communist North Vietnam, the enemy 
base and command post of the war, has there- 
fore been wholly inviolate hitherto, and this 
although the North Vietnamese Communists 
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have flagrantly broken every promise of the 
Geneva treaties of 1954 and 1962. Yet North 
Vietnam is both fragile and supremely vul- 
nerable. ‘ 

North Vietnam is fragile because no Com- 
munist regime, with the possible exception 
of the Chinese, has exposed its people to 
such a long ordeal of wretchedness and near 
famine. It is a noviable state in the best of 
circumstances, and conditions there have not 
been improved, to put it mildly, by the 
combination of Socialist agriculture and 
Communist military-industrial policies. 


Tribute to Horace Godfrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, North 
Carolina citizens are pleased with the 
recognition recently accorded one of 
their own by the Government of the 
United States. 

Horace D. Godfrey, native of North 
Carolina, is a recent recipient of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s highest award 
for distinguished service. The recog- 
nition is richly deserved. Horace God- 
frey is a keyman in farm-action pro- 
grams affecting farm production and 
marketing. 

As Administrator of the Department’s 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Serviee, he heads up programs that 
influence the production, conservation, 
and use of soil and water resources on 
millions of farms throughout the Nation. 

As executive vice president and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Depart- 
ment’s bank agency, he participates in 
policymaking that puts millions of dol- 
lars annually into the Nation's economic 
bloodstream, protecting farm income and 
encouraging the orderly and increased 
marketing of farm commodities both at 
home and abroad. 

The award citation reads: 

For distinctive leadership in the develop- 
ment and operation of major programs af- 
fecting farm income and conservation, and 
for outstanding skill in administration re- 
sulting in increased efficiency and economy. 


Mr. Godfrey was appointed admini- 
strator of ASCS (then known as the 
Commodity Stabilization Service) and 
executive vice president of the CCC in 
January 1961. Except for wartime serv- 
ice in the Air Force, he had served con- 
tinuously in farm program administra- 
tion since 1934, for the most recent 12 
years as State administrative officer for 
the ASC State office in North Carolina. 
He is a career employee who has made 
steady advancement through diligent 
application to the job to be done. 

January 1961 was a critical time for 
agriculture, calling for aggressive action, 
tuned to the needs of farmers and per- 
formed so as to provide maximum as- 
surance of success. Price supports for 
major commodities had been successively 
lowered, farm prices had declined, and 
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farm income had dropped to low levels 
at the same time that farm operation 
costs had steadily increased. Govern- 
ment stocks of such important agricul- 
tural commodities as feed grains and 
wheat had climbed to record levels, and 
the costs of these and other major price- 
supported operations had skyrocketed. 

Soil bank programs initiated in the 
1950’s had failed to stop increases in sur- 
pluses, had cost tremendous sums of 
money, and had seriously affected local 
communities where a large portion of 
the farms had been retired from produc- 
tion. Conservation efforts had become 
confused and were not especially en- 
couraged. The organizational structure 
of the agency administering the pro- 
grams was not adequate for the job. 

Since the new Administrator took of- 
fice, improvements in both programs and 
the administrative organization have 
benefited the whole agricultural indus- 
try, directly affecting not only the wel- 
fare of farmers, but also markets, gen- 
eral business operations, international 
relationships, and individual consumers 
and taxpayers generally. ASCS opera- 
tions include price support, production 
adjustment, conservation assistance, sur- 
plus inventory management and disposi- 
tion, sugar and wool payments, and many 
related activities. 

Agency operations involve transac- 
tions in practically every county in the 
United States, growing out of individual 
dealings with the great majority of all 
farmers, warehousemen, banks, coopera- 
tives, overland and water carriers, and 
others. 

Changes in operations—such as the 
elimination or reduction in fees and other 
deductions made from farmers’ price- 
support benefits—have provided more in- 
come to farmers from their crops. Ad- 
ministrative decisions on rates of pay- 
ment for warehouse charges and similar 
items have resulted in saving millions of 
dollars. The agricultural conservation 
program has been revitalized, resulting 
in more conservation practiced by more 
farmers each year; the number of par- 
ticipants increased by 11 percent in just 
1 year. Farm income has increased. 
Government stocks have been reduced. 

The first emergency feed grain pro- 
gram, authorized 2 months after the new 
administration took office—for crops 
which were to be planted within a few 
weeks—resulted in the actual diversion 
of more than 25 million acres from pro- 
duction into approved conserving uses. 
This program has been followed by sim- 
ilar diversion programs for wheat and 
subsequent feed grain crops. Just this 
spring, new programs were authorized for 
the next two crops of upland cotton and 
wheat. 

These new programs have meant in- 
creased workloads, but they have been 
performed with less manpower. ASCS 
was one of the very few agencies of Gov- 
ernment which actually reduced employ- 
ment last year, and the reduction was 
greater than that for any other agency 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

In streamlining the organizational 
structure of ASCS, lines of authority and 
responsibility have been clarified and es- 
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tablished on a functional basis. The net 
Tesult has been a reduction of 545 man- 
Fears of Federal employment in fiscal 
1963 compared with 1962—saving $3,- 
320,000—and an expected further reduc- 
tion of 493 in the current fiscal year, 
Saving an additional $4,117,000. 

County office administration also has 
been improved. Man-years worked in 
fiscal 1963 in these offices were nearly 6 
Percent less than in the preceding year, a 
trend that is expected to continue. 

North Carolinians are proud of their 
fellow citizen, Horace D. Godfrey, and 
the record of achievement he has made 
in administering farm programs and 
Saving money for taxpayers. 


History, Tradition, and Importance of 
Springfield Armory, Oldest of the Gov- 
ernment Arsenals, Cited in Two In- 
formative Articles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 
Springfield Armory in Massachusetts, 
Which is the oldest. and one of the most 
Vital facilities in the Army’s arsenal sys- 
tem, has been the subject of two very 
interesting articles in current issues of 
Rational magazines. I refer to one arti- 
cle in the May issue of The Gun Re- 
bort.“ written by Chris Dvarecks, infor- 
Mation officer at the Springfield Armory, 
and former Springfield newspaperman; 
and the second, entitled Legend of the 
Springfield Armory,” by Arnold M. 

, appearing in the June issue of 
“Gun & Ammo.” The Springfield Ar- 
mory played an important role in supply- 
ing American colonial troops with rifles 
during the Revolutionary War; was se- 
lected by President Washington in 1794 
as the Nation's first Army arsenal; and 
has since played a vital role in national 
defense, both in wartime and peacetime. 
I ask unanimous consent permission to 
have the news stories from the Spring- 
field Daily News on these articles 
Printed with my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD? 
From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
May 19, 1964] 
Naronan Gun Macazine Cartes STORY OF 
mp Nores ARSENAL Has 

TURNED Our GREAT Arms OF HISTORY SINCE 

Dars or 1776 = 

Unless well versed in local historical devel- 


the 


or the products of the fa- 
cility used to illustrate a two-part national 
gun magazine article on the armory. — 

But all will know the truth of the intro- 
ductory text of the article entitled “Legend 
of the Springfield Armory" by Arnold M. 
Chernoff appearing in the June issue of the 
magazine Guns & Ammo.” 

STEEPED IN TRADITION 
The introduction states: “Steeped in tradi- 
and as American as the Stars and 

Stripes, SY since 1776 has turned out some 
ot the most famous arms in history.” 
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“SP” is the Army Weapons Command tele- 
type designation for Springfield Armory. 

Part 1 of the series appears in this issue 
and the article is generously illustrated with 
prints of the old manuf: processes as 
well as the famous old fiintlocks made at the 
gun plant, long before its officials urged that 
the title of “gun plant” not be used to de- 
scribe its mission. 

Mr. Chernoff’s article notes that in the pre- 
Revolutionary War days gunmaking was a 
household industry, an art which saw each 
piece handcrafted to an individual's taste 
and needs. There were no factories any- 
where in the Colonies where a uniform scale 
in quantities large enough to supply a great 
number of troops could be undertaken. 

The first ordnance depot was constructed 
at Carlisle, Pa., to be reasonably safe from 
enemy capture during the Revolutionary 
War. 

Yet the centrally located Carlisle depot did 
not answer the needs of supplying troops 
fighting in the New England sector: Since 
Brookfield was then the largest town in the 
western part of Massachusetts, in December 
1776, the Council of Massachusetts, acting on 
its own accord, passed a resolution which 
established Brookfield as the site of the new 


_ depot, the article says. 


HARTFORD SUGGESTED 


However, the choice made General Wash- 
ington furious and the general suggested the 
city of Hartford on the Connecticut River as 
the logical location. 

Col. Henry Knox. one of Washington’s 
ablest commanders, pointed out that Hart- 
ford was too close for comfort to the then 
British-controlled New York City, so a much 
safer choice was Springfield. = 

“There were many good reasons for select- 
ing Springfield as the site of the new depot,” 
the article notes. “Perhaps, the most essen- 
tial one was its water transportation facii- 
ities. Located on the direct line of travel 
between the Hudson River and Massachusetts 
Bay, it provided distinct advantages for small 
shipping vessels. Then, too, there was the 
problem of building materials. Springfield 
was rich in prime timber which was vital to 
the construction of the depot; and several 
sawmills were located nearby.” 5 

The growth from rented high ground from 
the town and the first mission of the filling 
of cartridges for muskets and general repair 
of muskets is then traced. 

The point became an important military 
supply storege area and, says Author Cher- 
noff, “The decisive victory in repulsing and 
capturing Burgoyne’s army can be credited 
to the resourceful efforts of the workers at 
the Springfield Depot. Also, the successful 
operations against Howe and St. Leger in 
I777 and against Canada in 1779 could not 
have been accomplished without the constant 
stream of supplies that poured forth from 
this principal artery.” 

DEVELOPMENT TRACED 

The article traces the development of the 
facility and its products to the model 1835, 
which was the last smoothbore fiintlock 
musket produced. 

The author will describe the conversion 
of weapons from the flintlock to percussion 
models in the final article. 


[From the Springfleld (Mass.) Daily News, 
May 20, 1964] 

Agmory Man Is PUBLISHED IN Macazine— 
ARTICLE BY DVARECKA Traces History OF 
DEVELOPMENT AT FACILITY 
A major article tracing the history of weap- 

ons development and highlighting the um- 

portant effect of the Springfield Armory upon 
the worldwide weapons picture is currently 
appearing as the feature article in the May 
issue of “The Gun Report,” a nationally cir- 
culated magazine. 

Written by Chris Dyarecka, information 
officer at the armory, the article, entitled 
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“The Rifle—Its Birth and Growth.“ traces 
the evolution of hand-held weapons begin- 
ning with the discovery of gunpowder in the 
mid- 18th century. 

ARSENAL. ESTABLISHED 


The European origin of weapons devel- 
opments ranges from the mid-13th century 
to the year 1794 when this Nation's first ar- 
senal was established by act of the Third 
Congress in Springfield—the installation now 
known as the Springfield Armory. 

From that point on to the present, the 
— | of ee hand arms and shoulder 
arms becomes story of the Springfield 
Armory, since each successive and progres- 
sive development took place in America’s. 
dean of all arsenals in the city of Springfield. 
Since the success of American troops in bat- 
tle is directly attributable to ‘the weapons 
with which they are equipped, it can be truly 
said that the Springfield Armory has played 
an important part in the surge of this coun- 
try as å leader among nations. 

The 5,000-word article brings the reader 
up to date with the M-14 rifie, the current 
standard rifle for American troops, and 
stresses the point that scientists and tech- 
nicians at the Springfield Armory are point- 
ing toward an ever constant goal that today’s 
efforts are very closely allied with the plans 
of future weapons requirements. i 

AUTHOR'S BACKGROUND 

i author of the article has been in- 
ormation officer at the Springfield 

since 1953. Wail ee e ie ane 
speaker as well as an author, he ts also a 
member of the Public Relations Society of 
America; has a mobilization assignment in 
the office of the Chief of Information, 

ment of Army; holds the grade of major in 
the Army Reserve; is author of the weekly 
“One Army Report” column which has ap- 
peared in the Dally News for the past 6 years; 
and has been listed In the Who's Who In 
Public Relations” for the past several years, 

The current article in The Gun 
Report“ is the 17th national writing credit 
which Mr. Dvarecka has obtained. One of 
his writings was further developed into a 
half-hour movie film entitled “Commence 
Firing,” an Army “Big Picture” sequence. 


Castro on the Colorado 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, with 18 
million acre-feet of water in storage 
back of Hoover Dam and dams 
there are enough reserves in the Colorado 
River mainstream to cope with 4 more 
years as dry as 1963 and 1964. Yet In- 
terior Secretary Stewart Udall, in order 
to build up a head of water to produce 
power at Lake Powell, behind Glen 
Canyon Dam, has arbitrarily cut off the 
flow of the Colorado River at that point, 
like Castro cut off the water for the 
Guantanamo Naval Base. Further, as 
a direct consequence, he has imposed a 
10-percent cut on water uses downstream 
in violation of the Colorado River com- 
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which put Colorado River water to bene- 
ficial use in southern California: 

The Udall order of a 10-percent cut in 

water uses in the lower basin does not reflect 
an actual drought situation. The order re- 
flects an artificial crisis, an Udall ilusion 
intended to gratify interests related only to 
power generation, upper basin interests 
which are careless of urban and irrigation 
needs of people living in the lower basin of 
the river. The order of Secretary Udall to 
reduce water use is not justifiable at this 
time. 
The Udall order to cut water uses in the 
lower basin by 10 percent makes no sense. 
It forces the spending of local water reserves, 
where they exist, as is the case in San Diego, 
for example, for a foolish rehearsal which 
will dissipate savings that later may be badly 
needed. 

The Udall order to cut water uses comes 
without warning to irrigators and ignores 
crop patterns now in progress as result of 
careful planning by growers who relied upon 
contractual promises and who cannot shift 
operations impulsively. They face an un- 
necessary risk of financial loss. 


A further criticism was made by Sam- 


contracts to operate the public power 
generators at Hoover Dam. He said: 
The Udall order to sequester so much 


The six agencies for which Commis- 
sioner Dowd spoke are the Imperial 
Trrigation District, of which he is execu- 


District which serves 9 million people in 
113 cities in southern California, the 
San Diego County Water Authority, and 


provements. Unusually high efficiency 
in water employment results. There is 
less and less slack which can be taken up. 
He added that income from water sales 
to growers is one of the principal sources 
of money available to pay back that $7 
million, and to repay the $26 million U.S. 
loan used to build the irrigation system. 
The mandatory 10-percent cut in water 
availability could upset funding plans of 
the district, he said. 

In Blythe, officials of the Palo Verde 
Irrigation District observed that its water 
right is the first established on the river 
and has legal priority. Since all unused 
water drains back to the river, an im- 
provement in efficiency of use seemed 
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difficult. to accomplish. The mandatory 
10-percent cut announced by Secretary 
Udall to “gain experience” in ways to 
cope with a possible third dry year in 
1965 brought the counter question, 
“What is reasonable?” The Secretary of 
the Interior is charged by law to make 
reasonable regulations. 

There is little doubt that the troubles 
on the Colorado River stem from the fact 
that the river simply does not contain 
enough water to satisfy all the uses to 
which it can be put. There is also little 
doubt that this situation can be rem- 
edied, although it may cost a lot of 
money. That remedy, endorsed by these 
six southern California water agencies 
is embodied in bills introduced on the 
Senate side by Senator Kuchl, and on 
the House side by myself and others. 
These would look to augmenting the 
Colorado’s limited flow by diversion of 
surplus, unused, and unneeded waters 
from other river basins. 

Tt is time the Interior Secretary stops 
aping the fatuous Fidel and starts sup- 
porting feasible permanent solutions to 
western water problems. 


Port Tax Drop Kills Pork Barrel Charge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, last August 
Life magazine carried an attack on a 
number of Federal projects throughout 
the country. One of these which Life 
magazine labeled “pork barrel“ and un- 
necessary was the Sacramento deep 
water ship channel at Sacramento, Calif. 

At that time I characterized the arti- 
cle as regards the Sacramento port mis- 
leading and deliberately inaccurate. 
How correct I was in this characteriza- 
tion can readily be seen in the following 
article from the Sacramento Bee of May 
15, 1964, which states the port in its first 
year of operation has been so successful 
that it now appears the port’s operating 
budget for 1964-65 will reflect a 50-per- 
cent reduction in local tax support 
money required to run the port next 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article: 

Port Tax Dror Knaus Pork BARREL CHARGE 

The port of Sacramento, once a target of 
“political pork barrel” charges in a national 
magazine, today turned the table on the 
scoffers by announcing a substantial reduc- 
tion in tax support money will be possible as 
the result of its firat year of operation. In 
fact, Port Director Melvin Shore said today, 
indications are that the port's operating 
budget for 1964-65 will reflect a 50-percent 
reduction in the tax support money required 
to run the port next year. 

The budget, now set at $1,171,000 will come 
up for approval by the county board of su- 
pervisors June 1. Shore said the new budget 
will call for $190,985 in tax funds as opposed 
to $383,190 last year. 
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SET AT 4 CENTS 


A current tax rate for the port is 4 cents 
for operations and 7 cents for bond retire- 
ment. The reduction in operating expenses 
for 1964-65 could mean a 2-cent reduction 
in the rate. 

Robinson N, Crowell, chairman of the port 
commission, said at the close of a special 
commission meeting yesterday afternoon 
that the commission “is most happy to be 
able to consider this unexpected reduction 
in tax money requirements, especially in 
view of the fact we have been in operation 
for only a year. This reduction points up 
the importance of operating this port as a 
business.“ 

Commissioner Ivory J. Rodda said there 
are many porta that still are on the tax rolls 
after many years of operation.” 

CITES REASONS 

Shore reported the reduction in the county 
budget request for funds for the port next 
fiscal year is the result of strict business 
procedures plus the fact “the port was able 
to show a small operating profit during its 
first year.” 

The port commission also announced plans 
for major expansions at the year old port. 

They call for the construction of a com- 
plete rice storage and loading facility and 
additions to the present grain terminal. 

Bids will be sought shortly. Construc- 
tion is scheduled to start about the middle 
of June. 

TON CAPACITY: 19,000 


The rice storage facility will have a ca- 
pacity of 19,000 tons. A conveyor system 
will load rice in bulk directly to ships at 
dockside. The loading capacity will be 600 
tons per hour. 

The 19,000-ton capacity, Shore explained, 
is sufficient to handle the amount specified 
in a recently signed agreement with the 
Rice Growers Association of California with 
enough additional space to accommodate the 
needs of others who wish to move bulk rice 
through the port. 

New tanks at the grain terminal will bring 
the storage capacity up to a planned 1,250,- 
000 tons. 

“With the business outlook for the port 
even better than we had hoped,” Crowell 
said, “we are pleased that we can compete 
these additions to the terminal area. Now 
we can offer the best of service to the rice 
and grain industries in our area.” 


Late Hon. Clarence Cannon 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of the Honorable CLARENCE CAN- 
NON, this House, the Congress, and the 
Government of the United States have 
lost not only one of the oldest and most 
powerful Members of the House but one 
of the best and greatest Members of the 
House. CLARENCE Cannon loved America 
and embodied the typical virtues of 
America—individualism, high character, . 
and great courage. He was deeply dedi- 
cated to the American way of life and to 
everything which made America greater 
and stronger. 

He was a frugal man with money but 
his vista of America was great, indeed 
magnificent. He helped to build this 
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greater America immeasurably by all 
that he did in the service of this House 
and the country in the more than one- 
half century of his public service. 

He was a warm friend, a gracious and 
charming gentleman, a distinguished 
American. 

The passing of CLARENCE CANNON is to 
me a poignant personal loss for I enjoyed 
his friendship from the time I came to 
the other body at the beginning of 1937 
and was the beneficiary of immeasurable 
kindnesses from him. 

His example will ever be an inspiration 
to those who knew him and learn of him 
and his mighty works will long endure. 

Mrs. Pepper and I extend our deepest 
Sympathy to Mrs. Cannon and all his 
loved ones. 


Centennial of the Battle of New Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15th and 16th, it was my privilege to 
Participate in the commemoration of the 
Valor of the cadets of Virginia Military 
Institute as displayed 100 years earli- 
er at the Battle of New Market, Va. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include the significant 
addresses given on this occasion by Maj. 
Gen. George R. E. Shell, superintendent 
of Virginia Military Institute, and of Mr. 
William S. Miller, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Chase Manhattan Foreign 
Investment Corp., a distinguished son of 
New Market who returned to the com- 
munity to participate in this commemo- 
ration. Mr. Miller's remarks follow: 

Congressman Marsa, distinguished guests, 
ladies of the Women's Memorial Society, 
members of the various volunteer units who 
are participating in this centennial anni- 
Versary, ladies and gentlemen: 

We are assembled here this afternoon for 
Just one purpose—to honor those who fought 
and died during the Battle of New Mar- 
ket. That battle took place exactly 100 years 
&g0—and almost at this hour, Those who 
Participated in the battle included not only 
the seasoned veterans of*3 years of bloody 
fighting in many battlefields of the Civil 
War, but a band of young men who until 
that day had not experienced the horrors of 
War or the emotions of facing death. This 
group of young men were, as you know, the 
Virginia Military Institute Corps of Cadets— 
some 280 strong—who were called from their 
Classrooms to march from Lexington to New 
Market to join their brave Confederate com- 
Trades in arms in protecting the Shennandoah 
Valley from occupation by the Federal 
Armies. 

There is no one present among us today 
Who was an eyewitness to the Battle of New 
Market, but there are many of us here who 
can recall hearing our parents or grandpar- 
ents, who were living in New Market, tell of 
events that took place that day. Also there 
are those among us who, in the years gone 
by, marched in the parade, just as the boys 
and girls did today, and stood on this hal- 
lowed ground to celebrate the 50th, 60th 
Ir 75th anniversary of the Battle of New 
Market. We remember that many of the 
Speakers told us of the courageous charge 
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by the VMI cadets, the successful rout of 
the Yankee army, and the attention given 
to the wounded by Mrs. Eliza Crim, the 
mother of the VMI cadets, and by the other 
ladies of the town. 

Those of you who will attend the reenact- 
ment of the battle tomorrow will hear Gen. 
George Shell, superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, describe the strate- 
gy of the battle, the role of the VMI cadets 
and the events that resulted in a victory for 
the Confederacy. Yet, a brief outline of the 
battle is appropriately part of this memorial 
service. 

Gen. Robert E. Lee had instructed Maj. 
Gen. John C. Breckinridge, who was in com- 
mand of the Western Department of Vir- 
ginia, with about 3,000 soldiers, to join up 
with Brig. Gen. John Imboden's forces of 
2,000 men then camped near Harrisonburg 
General Lee’s order was to resist at all costs 
any further progress by an army of 6,000 
Union soldiers under the command of Gen. 
Franz Sigel, to seize control of the Shenan- 
doah Valley—the granary of the Confederacy. 

On the evening of May 10, 1864, orders were 
received by the Virginia Military Institute 
for the cadet corps to join the forces of 
General Breckinridge, as soon as possible, 
and to advance up the Valley to engage in 
battle with the Union Army under Sigel's 
command. The Confederate Army, aug- 
mented by the corps of cadets, camped on 
the night of May 14 near Lacey Springs. Be- 
fore daybreak on the 15th, orders were given 
to move forward to positions on Shirleys Hill, 
just a half mile southwest of New Market, 
and await deployment. 

On the rise on which we now stand were 
placed the,advance artillery batteries of the 
Federal Army. Orders were given by the 
Confederate commanders to attack this out- 
post, which when executed, caused the Fed- 
eral batteries to fall back about 1 mile north, 
where they joined up with their other fight- 
ing units and awaited the advancing south- 
ern army. The cadets and the infantry 
units under General Breckinridge pressed 
forward ond took up positions a short dis- 
tance south of the Bushong farm. It was 
there that the VMI cadets being placed as 
reserves in the center of the battle forma- 
tion, were facing their first ordeal as fighting 
soldiers. 

From about 2 o'clock until 4, on that Sun- 
day afternoon 100 years ago, the attacks and 
counterattacks by elements of both armies 
increased in intensity, with the outcome of 
the battle in doubt. The VMI cadets were 
ordered to advance across the fleids toward 
the Bushong house to attack the enemy's 
guns, which had been inflicting heavy losses 
on the Confederate units. This band of 
young cadets moved forward fearlessly. It 
was this act that inspired the entire Confed- 
erate line to press on against the foe. The 
Federal forces wavered under the assault and 
were driven off the field of battle—with some 
units not pausing until they reached Mount 
Jackson. 

The Battle of New Market, measured in 
killed, wounded, or captured, was not a deci- 
sive one. The Federal Army lost 800 men 
while the Confederate forces suffered losses 
of nearly 600, including 9 cadets killed and 
48 wounded. 

Military historians may not be in general 
agreement that the charge of the VMI cadets 
was the key to victory on that battlefield, 
but they do agree that the bravery and dis- 
cipline, while under constant attack, of this 
small regiment of new recruits, inspired the 
older veterans to subbornly resist the enemy 
charges. We do know that this group of 
boys took their positions in the line of bat- 
tle with a coolness and determination of 
more experienced soldiers, 

Let us all note that the Battle of New 
Market was not one of the major battles of 
the Civil War. It cannot compare with the 
clash of arms of tens of thousands of sol- 
diers at the battles of Bull Run, Manassas, 
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Chancellorsville, or Gettysburg. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, Virginia's noted historian 
on the War Between the States, in his bril- 
liant three-volume work “Lee's Lieuten- 
ants,” devotes one page to the Battle of New 
Market. However, he makes these two sig- 
nificant observations: First, the cadets had 
fought wis a disciplined courage,” and, sec- 
ond, “seldom did a small victory have so 
large an effect, Had Sigel not been driven 
back when he was, the Valley of Virginia 
might have been occupied by the Federals 
before the wheat crop was harvested. Hun- 
ger would have come sooner” * * * “short as 
was the time saved by the Battle of New 
Market, it was invaluable.” 

It is, therefore, fitting that we inquire as 
to the reason why we pay tribute now—100 
years after the battle—to those who fought 
and fell on the fields around the Bushong 
house, whether they be VMI cadets or the 
war-weary soldiers of many previous cam- 
paigns, It is because we want to honor 
those who bled and died here—those gallant 
men whose courage, valor, and devotion 
should be an inspiration to us all. They 
were men with a firm conviction of the right- 
ness of their cause and a sense of duty to 
their country and to their loved ones. Those 
on the Confederate side were to see the col- 
lapse, within a year, of their gallant and 
noble efforts. With General Lee's surrender 
at Appomattox in April 1865, the hope of the 
Confederacy as a separate nation was ended. 

We can be thankful, I think, that over the 
years the wounds of the Civil War have 
healed. We have had two World Wars within 
our own lifetime, in which sons and grand- 
sons of the brave soldiers of the North and 
South fought side by side on foreign soll to 
preserve freedom and the dignity of man- 
kind. In com with the horrors ex- 
perlenced by those who fought in the Battle 
of New Market, the World Wars were infin- 
itely more cruel and devastating. Yet the 
same discipline, courage, and the will to win 
stirred men's souls—the same devotion to a 
cause that they thought was right has in- 
spired those who faced death on the battle- 
fields of Europe, Africa, and the Pacific in 
defense of their country. 

I also like to think that those of us who 
are standing here today may take pride in 
the fact that for the past 99 years the women 
of this community, through the efforts of the 
Women's Memorial Society, have arranged 
for appropriate tributes to the honored dead 
who lie beneath this spot and in the graves 
to the south of us. Many of us can remem- 
ber the untiring efforts of Mrs. White Wil- 
liamson, Mrs. Ellen Roberts, Mrs. Frank Rice, 
Miss Martha Williamson, and other mem- 
bers of the society to carry on the observance 
of this May 15th celebration of the Battle 
of New Market. We also know that the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute each year has had fit- 
ting ceremonies to honor the brave cadets 
Killed in the Battle of New Market who lie ad- 
jacent to the monument “Virginia Mourning 
Her Dead“ on the VMI campus at Lexington. 
Will the women of this community continue 
to observe the celebration of the Battle of 
New Market in the years to come? I like to 
think so—not because the Battle of New 
Market was so important, but as a reminder 
that these brave men have given their lives 
for a cause they considered sacred. May we 
glean an inspiration from the sacrifice of 
those who fought here and died here. 

Thus, we pay tribute to the courageous sol- 
diers who—100 years ago today—fought in 
the Battle of New Market. In the words of 
the southern poet, Theodore O’Hara, in his 
poem, The Bivouac of the Dead“; we close 
with these words: 


Nor shall your story be forgot 

While fame her record keeps 
Or honor points the hallowed spot 

Where valor proudly sleeps.” 
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ADDRESS BY GENERAL SHELL 


Senator Byrn, Congressman Manszr, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
good to be with you today. Weat VMI share 
the memory of the events here as we join 
with you in paying tribute to the gallant 
forces of the Confederacy—including the 
VMI cadets who were engaged in battle on 
this field 100 years ago yesterday at just about 
this time of day. I am very privileged to 
represent the institute as are the cadets pres- 
ent who represent the corps of cadets. 

Iam sure it is safe to assume that nearly 
everyone here has some kind of special in- 
terest and pride in this commemoration. I 
should mention that the distinguished guest 
who introduced me, Senator Harry FLOOD 
Byn, Jr., can boast a double portion of this 
pride. For not only is he a great-great 
nephew of Charles James Faulkner, a VMI 
New Market cadet of the class of 1867, but 
his charming wife is also the granddaughter 
of another New Market cadet, Augustus 
Pembroke Thomson, of the VMI class of 1866. 

The centennial commemorative program 
which has taken piace over the past 3 days 
is indicative of the devotion of this com- 
munity to a significant event in the history 
of Virginia and thé South. It is a tribute to 
those who have labored so unselfishly to 


Sellers and to her committee. 

Today we salute those who fought and 
those who fell on this ground, whether vet- 
eran or the VMI cadet facing his first engage- 
ment. We are not here to honor those men, 
for they have been honored. It was thelr 
privilege to fight for a cause in which they 
believed 


The 100 years which have passed since 
noble blood was shed on this field represent 


Most of us present are probably familiar 
with the events of that day and the story of 


Staunton and on to New Market, pausing 
only long enough for a brief breakfast on 
May 15, when they went directly into action. 

For Col, Scott Shipp, the commandant of 
cadets responsible for the corps, there is 
little of recorded history to show his feelings 
as he realized that his young charges were to 
face the test of their courage so early in their 
lives. Here was a leader of sterling character 
who recognized the task to be accomplished— 
knew full well the responsibilities that were 
his. He must have considered the lives and 
possible death of his cadets—here was a re- 
ligious and kindly man, facing the most chal- 
lenging moment of his lifetime as he com- 
. plied with the orders for his cadets to move 
forward and the shot and shell commenced 
to strike their ranks. 

He, too, was to suffer wounds and to be 
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withdrawn from the action early in the 
battle. 

The action of the cadets reminds one of 
Goethe's words, But what is your duty? 
What the day demands.” That day called 
for great courage, unselfish devotion to duty, 
disregard for personal safety—that is what 
the day called for, and that is how the cadets 
responded. Their actions served to rally 
others and together they overran the Union 
position and the cannon battery. 

One of every three of the cadets was a 
Nat,“ some only 15 years of age. One of 
every four was to be a casualty and 10 gave 
their lives. There was a greatness in their 
sense of devotion and loyalty to cause. This 
devotion and determination drew tribute 
even from the Union troops opposing the 
cadets. 

As we reflect upon the events of that day, 
they are significant to us in two very impor- 
tant respects, First, the victory of the day 
was carried by young men—young men who 
displayed a new brand of to the war- 
weary veterans of the Confederacy. It is the 
respect for that bravery and devotion to duty 
that brings us together today. Second, for 
VMI it was the birth of something that, in 
the century to follow, has become a legend in 
Virginia and is known throughout the Nation 
as “The Spirit of VMI.” “The Spirit of 
VMI,” born in battle, is that intangible, inde- 
finable element that aids and inspires and 
has, in fact, characterized cadets of the Vir- 
gnie Military Institute from that day until 


The Battle of New Market has been ended 
now for 100 years, but since that time it has 
been necessary for our country to call upon 
its youth to march off to battle, just as the 
VMI cadets were called upon to march to 
McDowell, to Richmond, and to New Market. 
In periods of stress and strife, every nation 
must turn to its young men, and so this Na- 
tion has also turned. Never have our young 
men failed to display the courage that was 
so characteristically displayed here and is so 
symbolic of these United States. 

It is in the crucible of conflict, that the 
youth of the nation is molded into the lead- 
ers of the new generations that arise. In 
the challenge of confilct, men of strong will 
and devotion to duty emerge from the gal- 
lant young fighters who are called to carry 
the battle. 

As it was at New Market, so it was in the 
Argonne Forest, in New Guinea, on Utah 
Beach at Normandy—young men across this 
Nation carried us to victory as the faced the 
challenge of the day to assure the future 
security of free peoples. Each time they have 
responded to these calls with happy certainty 
and self-confidence. 

In these times of uncertain peace, we 
continue to look for hopeful signs of the 
future, We should, however, derive our 
strongest encouragement from our greatest 
resource—the youth of America. But during 
times of peace we appear to lament and com- 
ment upon the sad state of our young peo- 
Pie. We frown upon their sense of responsi- 
bility. We are concerned over their morais 
and ethics. We admonish them for their 
lack of effort. The prophets of doom would 
forever have us feel that each coming gen- 
eration is a “beat” generation; that it has 
lost {ts admiration for the heroic; that it 
prefers compromise above principle; security 
over right; safety above boidness. This eval- 
uation, I feel, is incorrect. The traits of 
character displayed so gallantly here in 1864 
are just as deeply engrained in the young 
men and young women of our time. The 
lack, if there is one, lies not in the younger 
generation, but rather in our own for our 
failure to challenge them enough—to de- 
mand enough of them. 

I am confident that the greater majority 
of the young people in our country are com- 
posed of firm, strong citizens—young men 
and women of purpose and resolution. They 
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are our hope in war and our salvation in 
peace. Iam convinced that they will always 
be proud to live up to our expectation of - 
them. We cannot help them by making life 
easier, their younger years uninhibited and 
without responsibilities, or education a period 
of painless adjustment for their generation. 

History refiects littie change from gencra- 
tion to generation in the basic human values 
and characteristics of the people of the 
United States—values and characteristics 
that have brought this Nation to the 
forefront of world leadership—thet have 
strengthened its adherence to principle and 
to right. 

Though the generations do not change, we 
nevertheless live in a changing and more 
complex world with changing responsibili- 
ties. Every aspect of man's independence is 
involved, and the changes are occurring in 
every geographical region on the face of the 
globe, And now changes are reaching out 
beyond the world as we have known it—as we 
probe outer space. These are the challenges 
for the young. . 

Ever-increasing economic potential and 
capability have raised the hopes and asplra- 
tions of nations and individuals. New social 
and political patterns are emerging and de- 
veloping almost dally. New nations have 
earned, or have demanded and received, na- 
tional independence and sovereign rights. 
These are the challenges for the young. 

In such a world community, our Nation 
has taken on the mantle of responsibility 
and leadership. The American Revolution 
turned the eyes of all peoples toward the 
United States. Today, a world deeply in- 
volved in changing social orders, turns them 
again toward this country. We set the pat- 
tern for freedom and independence, Now, 
when others are following that pattern, we 
must help them find their place in the world 
with dignity and purpose. This is a chal- 
lenge for the new generation of young men 
and young women. The opportunity la theirs 
to influence and guide our future and the 
future of humanity lies in their hands, 

Just as the New Market cadets had the 
courage to carry their battle fing here 100 
years ago, the new generation will have the 
courage to carry its banner. In 1864, the 
cadets answered the question, “But what is 
your duty?” so will the generations of today 
respond as did the New Market cadets— 
“What the day demands.” 

And the day demands that we put new 
emphasis upon the values that we uphold, 
the standards of Integrity and morality, 
that have made this Nation a great nation. 
We must reaffirm our belief in these values— 
honesty, devotion to duty, courege, the will 
to do the right—this is the challenge to be 
met. 

The young people of today are perhaps bet- 

prepared than any previous generation to 
accept this challenge. Our responsibility is 
to assure their education and their training 
is thorough and hard enough to prepare for 
the more complex future which is theirs. 

In 1864, young men were summoned to 
battle. Today, the summons is to a different 
battle, a battle for peace, a battle to pre- 
serve a way of life known to many, and s 
battle to present that way of life to many 
more. No less than it did in the face of gun- 
fire in 1864, today’s battle calls for courage 
and devotion to duty. The youth of the 
Nation answered in 1864 and I am confident 
that they will answer it again when called 
upon. 

As we refiect upon the great event which 
we commemorate today, our attention should 
not be upon the fact that we are remem- 
bering a great fight—a bloody conflict car- 
ried to the death—but rather that we are. 
and as long as our memory serves us well, 
we always will be aware of that strain of 
courage and fearlessness which we can draw 
upon from our heritage—a heritage we pass 
on today to yet another generation. 
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Right or Wrong, Governor Wallace Has 
a Right To Speak His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD 


J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the Governor of Alabama, the Hon- 
Orable George Wallace, has concluded 
his invasion of the northern Democrat 
Party primaries, I hope that the emo- 
tionalism and controversy he produced 
will properly subside. 

It is necessary for us, however, to re- 
View the reasons and results of the con- 
tribution, if any, Governor Wallace 
made by his campaign. The Summit 
Valley Times, Brookfield, III., issue of 
20 carried a column by Mrs. Lyn 
Daunoras, its staff writer, that is a blunt, 
thought-provoking commentary relative 
to Governor Wallace and the controversy 
that surrounded his campaigns. 

I believe this column worthy of every- 
One's attention and deserving of reflec- 
tion, and insert it into the Recorp at this 
point; 

Ricut or Wronc, Govraxon Walnacx Has 

a RIGHT To SPEAK His MIND 

(By Lyn Daunoras) 
reading about the campaign adven- 
of Gov. George Wallace, of Alabama, 
We again ponder the obvious double stand- 
for those men the American public 
with and those with whom it dis- 
agrees. 


Freedom of speech and expression is one 
ot our most precious rights, but apparently 
it has now become reserved only for certain 
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On the part of audiences that surely has 
ever been recorded. What's more, this be- 
havior of his audiences is roundly applauded 
by the press. 

Perhaps we may not agree with Wallace, 
but this is no reason to lose sight of. the fact 
that he has a right to expound his beliefs and 
theories. We remember the day, not too long 
ago, when parents descended upon Lyons 

p High School to protest the schedul- 
ing of a Communist who addressed the stu- 
dent body. The parents were ordered to be- 
have or be removed by police. 

This “courtesy” was extended a Commu- 
nist, but an audience of so-called intelligent 
Students at Notre Dame could get out of 

d, cateall, jeer, hiss, and harass the 
Speaker of the day who is just another Amer- 
ican but with different views. What is more 
deplorable in the South Bend exhibition was 
the report that priests and nuns were picket- 
ing the Governor. If true, we have certainly 
Sunk to a new low when spiritual leaders who 
should set an example, resort to such tactics. 

To listen courteously, to question intently, 
and argue intelligently should be the code of 
any audience. We must say for Mr. Wallace, 
he certainly has the courage of his convic- 
tions and plenty of brass to invade the North 
With his philosophy. The fact that he has 
Shown/well in the Wisconsin and Indiana pri- 
Maries may be due to Republican crossovers, 
but Republicans sre still people and they 
Still express the feelings of a segment of the 
Tesidents of those two States. 

Another point that must not be overlooked 
in appraising Wallace's viewpoint is that he 
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has the nerve to say what he really feels, 
which is more than many politicians who 
give token blessings to civil rights for the 
sake of winning a gratitude vote to maintain 
them in office are doing today. While Presi- 
dent Johnson last week condemned the opin- 
ion that the civil rights bill is just a gimmick, 
we believe it has become just that and noth- 
ing more, 

Negroes should ask themselves where all 
these political crusaders for their rights were 
the past 100 years. The Democratic Party is 
the oldest party there is, yet it was the Re- 
publican Party, only 4 years old and under 
its first elected President, that freed the 
slaves. It took 70-80 years more before the 
Democrats saw gold in exploiting the hapless 
plight of the Negro. 

And today, politicians of both parties bleat 
and rant about their poor brethren when they 
probably could be counted on one hand for 
sincerity, Johnson, Goldwater, Rockefeller, 
Lodge, Bobby Kennedy, and all the rest 
should be asked how many Negro friends 
they count among their personal clique. 
How many Negro friends do their children 
have? Do their children go to segregated or 
integrated schools? Are they fighting to in- 
tegrate their children’s schools? 

Everyone in the country knows exactly 
where Wallace stands. Can the same be said 
of all the others? How deep do these good 
intentions go beyond the surface? We get 
the distinct feeling that Wallace speaks for 
a good many of his fellow politicians but 
they don’t share his courage in saying so and 
in this we submit that he may not 
be right but at least he is no hypocrite. 

We find it amazing that the press will call 
him a crackpot, yet a man who throws him- 
self in front of a bulldozer in a civil rights 
demonstration is considered a One 
is alive and still scoring points, the other is 
dead and already forgotten. One wonders. 

This is no endorsement of Gov. George 
Wallace, but we still believe in fair play for 
all and the continued public display of 
ignorance does little to further the cause of 
civil rights or anything else. It is even en- 
tirely possible that many of his primary 
votes come from others who still believe in 
giving every man the right to speak his mind 
and show a little tolerant acceptance of a 
speaker whether we agree with him or not. 

There is an excellent place in which to dis- 
agree. It’s called a polling booth, 


Excellent Successor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been most gratifying to me to see the 
wonderful support which is apparent all 
over the Nation for our able friend and 
colleague, the new chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, Congress- 
man Georck Manon, of Texas. Com- 
ments from leaders in every walk of life 
have been most complimentary. The 
Nation seems to recognize what, in his 
unimposing but very effective manner, 
Grorce Manon has contributed to the 
growth and progress of this Nation dur- 
ing his many years of dedicated service. 

The Wichita Falls, Tex., Times, in an 
editorial on May 18, 1964, titled Excel- 
lent Successor,” expresses the pride of 
Texas in this outstanding legislator. I 
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commend the editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues. 
EXCELLENT SUCCESSOR 

The seniority system in Congress may have 
its drawbacks, but in the case of the Lubbock 
district member of the House of Representa- 
tives it has provided an excellent successor 
to the chairmanship of the powerful Appro- 
priations Committee in Representative 
GEORGE MAHON. 

Through the years, a good many Texans 
have risen either to the chairmanship or to 
high-ranking position on the committees of 
the House.. The reason is partly because 
Texas keeps able men in Congress for long 
tenures, and partly because it sends Repre- 
sentatives to Washington who have the 
ability to handle major assignments, 

Congressman Manon has the seniority and 
the proven ability on the Appropriations 
Committee to offer his Nation service of the 
highest order. Like other outstanding men 
who have held the chairmanship before him, 
Manon has a reputation for checking and 
double-checking appropriations requests. 
His actions have been those of a man who re- 
gards the extraction of taxes from the tax- 
payer as a matter which requires studious 
consideration. 

It bas been 27 years since a Texan has 
headed the Appropriations Committee, Rep- 
resentative James P. Buchanan of the Austin 
district held the post until his death in 1937 
and Lyndon B. Johnson was sent to Wash- 
ington. as his successor. 

The west Texan assumes the chairmanship 
with every reason for his district and nation- 
wide constituency to expect he will provide 
the high caliber of service the post demands, 


Sorry, Mr. Jones, 47 Pages Won't Hold 
Antipoverty Bill 
‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star columnist, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, last Thursday authored a 
column entitled, “Antipoverty Bill Runs 
47 Pages.” Mr. Jones deserves a medal 
of some sort. He has obviously read the 
bill, and that puts him in a select group. 

Only trouble is his effort must be re- 
done and redoubled, because by the time 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
gives birth to an antipoverty bill, 47 
pages will not hold it. It may be twice 
that long. 

This makes Mr. Jones’ preliminary 
observations nonetheless helpful, and I 
recommend his column for careful read- 
ing, especially by Congressmen who have 
not—and perhaps do not intend to 
read—the bill, original version or 


enlarged. 
Here it is: 


ANTIroverTy Bri. Runs 47 Paces—Everr- 
BODY TALKS ABOUT JOHNSON PLAN BUT FEW 
Have Reap H.R. 10440 


Tolstoy’s War and Peace,” is a classic that 
everybody talks about but that not many 
people have read, The same goes for H.R. 
10440, the bill under which President John- , 
son intends to wage his much-heralded war 
on poverty. 

The bill occupies 47 pages and, like Venus, 
it is surrounded by thick clouds of vapor 
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and shines brightly. Among many other 
things, it seems to be a land reform measure 
unique in American history. Under its pro- 
visions American taxpayers will go far toward 
buying farms for people who think they 
would like to farm. 

Section 302 provides for grants—that is, 
gifte—up to $1,500 to low-income rural fam- 
ilies for purchasing farms, reducing mort- 
gages on existing farms, or “to finance non- 
agricultural enterprises which will enable 
such families to supplement their income.” 

There will also be offered 15-year loans of 
up to $2,500 per family. This will be in 
addition: to loans presently available under 
other Federal programs. But that's not all. 

Section 303 calls for Federal assistance for 
“family farm development corporations.” 
Such corporations will buy land, divide it 
into family-sized farms, build farm build- 
ings, fences, etc., and sell it “at appraised 
value when used for agricultural purposes.” 

In many States “appraised value” for tax 
purposes runs 30 percent or less of actual 
value, But Uncle Sam will take care of 
that, too. For subsection (d) says: “The 
Director is authorized to make grants to 
such corporations in amounts sufficient to 
make up the deficiency between the cost of 
the farms and the net proceeds received from 
the sale of such farms.” 

What this all seems to mean is that while 
citizen A, if he wants a farm, must make his 
own down payment and borrow the rest at 
commercial rates, citizen B, being deemed 
underprivileged, will get a Government gift 
of the down payment, plus a loan, plus a 
sale price below cost. 

With the Nation already suffering from 
a glut of farm produce, much of which must 
be purchased by the taxpayers to rot or be 
given away, it remains to be seen how much 
the national economy will be improved by 
creating thousands of new Government-sub- 
sidized family farms for the benefits of those 
who haven't been able to make the grade 
otherwise. 

Section 411 on page 29 carries a curious 
Proposal to make loans to employers who 
will to hire more men. It would lend 
up to $10,000 multiplied by the number of 
new jobs. The new jobs are to be filled (the 
bill reads) by “persons not already employed 
by the borrower, a majority of whom will be 
recruited from among the long-term unem- 
ployed and members of low-income families.” 

This seems to mean that an employer want- 
ing to bund a $100,000 plant can get his 
money at Treasury rates if he hires six job- 
less people at minimum wages and another 
four men away from some other employer. 

If you like shotguns filled with fine bird- 
shot you might enjoy section 602 (k) and (1) 
as follows: 

“The Director is authorized to, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law relating 
to the acquisition, handling, or disposal of 
real or personal property by the United States, 
deal with, complete, rent, renovate, mod- 
ernize, or sell for cash or credit at his dis- 
cretion any properties acquired by him in 
connection with loans, participations, and 
guarantees made by him pursuant to titles 
III (programs to combat poverty in rural 
areas) and IV (employment in investment 
incentives) of this act; 

“To collect or compromise all obligations 
to or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with 
the payment of obligations until such obli- 
gations may be referred to the Attorney 
General for suit or collection.” 

If this is the English language these pas- 
sages exempt the Director from all existing 
laws governing the handling of U.S. property 
plus granting him the privilege of com- 
promising,” ie. forgiving, part or all of 
loans advanced in good faith by the US. 
Government until such time as these loans 
“may be,” not “must be,” referred to the 
Attorney General for collection. 
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What is this but carte blanche for a new 
Federal giveaway? 

There's a lot more in this bill, including 
the stirring windup on page 47, calling for 
an appropriation of $962,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, “and thereafter 
such sums as are necessary to carry out this 
act.” 

“War on poverty.“ It's a- terrific slogan, 
particularly in an election year. It puts 
doubters under the unenyiable suspicion of 
being in favor of poverty. 

But if you haven't read H.R. 10440 ask your 
Congressman for a copy. If you show enough 
interest maybe he'll read 1t—himself. 


Law Is No Remedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the readership of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following excel- 
lent editorial entitled, “Law Is No Rem- 
edy,” from the Mt. Morris Index. This 
editorial is directed to an examination 
of the rulings of the Supreme Court with 
respect to Bible reading and prayer in 
the public schools. It points out the 
farfetched nature of the Court’s opin- 
ions. In this regard they echo what has 
long been a sentiment of mine; namely, 
that the penchant that the Court seems 
to have for stretching its authority to 
interpret the Constitution has produced 
not only a great deal of mischief but 
introduced a lot of unnecessary confu- 
sion into this area. 

I applaude the author of the editorial 
for getting to the heart of the matter by 
suggesting that the real question in- 
volved in these much-controverted deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court is 
whether or not the Court is assuming 
powers that upset the balance between 
the judiciary, the legislative, and the ex- 
ecutive. 

I am appalled at the fact that so few 
people today are at all aware of the in- 
herent danger of a kind of judicial des- 
potism that can overtake us. Just a few 
days ago the Supreme Court said that the 
Congress of the United States had gone 
beyond its constitutional prerogatives in 
legislating on the subject of immigration 
and naturalization. The facts in the 
particular case involved a legislative de- 
cision by the Congress that a naturalized 
citizen who resided for more than 5 years 
abroad thereby lost his citizenship. The 
Court, as I have indicated, said that al- 
though Congress does have authority to 
prescribe rules and regulations with re- 
spect to naturalization that it did not 
have constitutional authority to enact 
such a provision. It is not my purpose 
here to quarrel with the Court's decision. 
However, I should like to point out that 
in contradistinction to this ability of the 
Supreme Court to say that the Congress 
has gone too far in its interpretation of 
a particular exercise of constitutional au- 
thority, there seems to be no way of tell- 
ing the U.S. Supreme Court that it has 
erred or that it has misapplied or misin- 
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terpreted a provision or section of the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Mr, Speaker, there are those who in 
good conscience oppose any constitution- 
al amendment relative to the subject of 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools. Although I respect their right 
to disagree with me on that issue, I can- 
not pretend to accept the notion that we 
must forever and for all time shun the 
use of the amending process in order to 
correct a misinterpretation of the Con- 
stitution by the Supreme Court or to rein 
in that body when it has overreached its 
power and authority. After all, a consti- 
tutional amendment enacted through the 
Congress not only requires the affirma- 
tive vote of two-thirds of the Members of 
both branches, but it also must be ratified 
by a majority of the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the 50 States. I think that a 
resort to the amending process would 
have a healthy, indeed, a therapeutic ef- 
fect.on the U.S. Supreme Court. As mat- 
ters now stand, if we reject the use of the 
amending process, there is absolutely no 
way to correct an abuse of the Court's au- 
thority and power unless it be to wait un- 
til one or more of the Justices has retired 
from the bench ox otherwise passed from 
the scene. As they are appointed for 
life, and there seems to be some connec- 
tion between tenure on the supreme 
bench and longevity, the latter does not 
seem to be a very satisfying solution. 

Mr. Speaker, again I compliment the 
author of this editorial for directing our 
attention to what ought to be the fun- 
damental issue in the controversy in 
which we are now embroiled. Judicial 
arrogance and absolutionism should be 
no more palatable under our system of 
law and separation of powers than the 
existence of such inimical attitudes in 
either the legislative or the executive 
branch of Government. 

The editorial follows: 

Law Is No Remepy 

It took no genius to predict at the time of 
the famous school prayer decisions that the 
U.S. Supreme Court was heading into a dan- 
gerous and confusing wilderness. 

From a legalistic standpoint the decision 
seemed far-fetched for the Court's rulings 
against prayer and Bible reading in the pub- 
lic schools was based on a clause in the Bill 
of Rights that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting religion or “prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

Congress of course has never made such a 
law so the Court's decision hinged on the odd 
conclusion that a child's recital of a pare 
in a tax-supported school breaks down the 
barrier of separation of church and state. 

Once this decision was reached the courts 
and the Nation were confronted with a mul- 
titude of perplexing questions: Could tax- 
supported schools observe holidays that have 
religious significance? Is the traditional bac- 
calaureate sermon unconstitutional? Is it 
unlawful to have the children give the Pledge 
of Allegiance that contains the words “under 
God”? Can the Federal Government legally 
imprint the words “In God We Trust” on its 
coins? Is it legal for a minister to say 3 
prayer in the halls of Congress or in any 
other building constructed or maintained by 
tax funds? 

The possibilities raised by the school prayer 
decision are endless and the repercussions 
are still being felt as a congressional com- 
mittee hold hearings on various laws that 
would circumvent the Court's rulings, 

In attempting to follow the testimony that 
is being given at the hearings the layman is 
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finding it impossible to distinguish right 
from wrong in this issue. 

A deep split exists in the ranks of the 
Clergy, the educators, the legislators, and 
news media with strong arguments being pre- 
sented on each side. 

Our present dilemma lies in the fact that 
the subject is one that cannot be dealt with 
by legislation. As long as there was wide- 
Spread acceptance of the principle that this 
Was a nation “under God" the point of legal- 
ity was never raised. 

Recognition of a Divine Power has been 
glven repeatedly in nearly all important state 
Papers since the founding of the Republic. 

dents have taken their oath of office 
with a hand on the Bible and the conclud- 
ing phrase “so help me God“ has been a part 
Of the oath of office. 

But reverence of a Supreme Being is siml- 
lar to patriotism—it depends on voluntary 
Acceptance and would lose its meaning com- 
Pletely if any attempt was made to establish 
it by legislation. 

The Supreme Court's tortured interpreta- 
tion of the first amendment ized the 
right to attack our deeply-imbedded customs 
by questioning their legality but those who 
Would like to defend them cannot resort to 
law without doing more damage to their 
Cause than the opposition. 

The damage that hes been done cannot 
be repaired by a law, a constitutional amend- 
ment or a reversal by the Supreme Court. 

egg has been broken and cannot be re- 
Stored no matter how we try. 

The question that we should be asking is 
Whether the Court is assuming powers that 
Upset the balance between the judiciary, the 
legislative and the executive. For an an- 
Bwer we might refer to statements that were 
Made a long time ago by Thomas Jefferson, 
Who as one of its authors, should know what 
the Constitution was designed to do. 

He evidently foresaw the present situation 
When he wrote more than 150 years ago that 

e question whether the judges are in- 
Vested with exclusive authority to decide on 
the constitutionality of a law has been here- 
tofore a subject of consideration with me in 

exercise of official duties. Certainly 

e is not a word in the Constitution 
Which gives that power to them more than 
to the executive or legislative branches.” 

And again: “The opinion which gives to 
the judges the right to decide what laws are 
Constitutional and what are not, not only for 

lves in their own spheres of action, 
but for the legislature and executive also. 
their spheres, would make the judiciary 

& despotic branch. 

They are practicing on the Constitution 
by inference, analogies and sophisms as they 
Would on an ordinary law. They do not 
Seem aware that it is not even a Constitution 
formed by a single authority and subject to 
1 Single superindendence of control, but that 
t is compact of many independent powers, 
very single one of which claims an equal 

t to understand it and to require its 
o ance, 

Times have changed greatly since those 
Words were written but it might be well to 
examine them closely to determine their ya- 
Udity in the light of recent actions by the 
Supreme Court. . 


Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
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mit for the benefit of my colleagues a set 
of principles of public school support in 
California, 

With the increasing attention given to 
the overwhelming need to formulate an 
adequate financing program for our edu- 
cational needs, I think the Members of 
Congress will find the outlined principles 
of great interest. 

How Scxuoot Pseorpte Wovtp SOLVE THERM 
EDUCATIONAL FINANCE PROBLEM 


A set of “Principles of Public School Sup- 
port in California” recently prepared by the 
School Finance Committee of the California 
Association of Public School Business Officials 
will be of interest to the members of Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Association. There are 
many points with which the taxpayer will 
agree. The objectivity of this business- 
minded educational group should be com- 
mended for they appear to be facing squarely 
the realities of today. The Finance Com- 
mittee points are: 

1. The primary goal of the system of public 
education in California is the provision of 
free and equal educational opportunity for 
all children. 

2. It is the State's responsibility to estab- 
lish an acceptable educational program for 
all children in the State. 

3. It is the local board of éducation's re- 
sponsibility to carry out the State's accepta- 
ble educational program, and by local option, 
may extend the State's acceptable program. 

4. The provision for special override tax 
rates should be eliminated, and the maxi- 
mum statutory tax rates for school districts 
be abolished. 

5. Under existing tax structures, the cost 
of the total educational program should be 
shared by the State and local district on a 
basis which recognizes the district’s limits of 
ability to finance the acceptable educational 


rogram. 

6. To achieve an educationally and eco- 
nomically sound school district organization, 
the concept of unification should be pursued 
with specified time limits for accomplish- 
ment. 

7. A realistic foundation program should 
be established in relation to the actual costs 
of the acceptable educational program. 


8. State support of the acceptable educa- 
tional program should be based upon realistic 
cost controls incorporating consideration of 
all salaries, class size, allied services, eto., to 
combat competitive spiraling costs. 

9. Recognizing that conditions change in 
the ares of ics, a serious and con- 
tinuing review of existing tax structures for 
school support should be made. 


Training Center for Retarded Sought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr.BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, get- 
ting out in front of a problem is the rule 


rather than the exception in Oakland 


County, Mich., the area which comprises 
the 18th District which I represent here 
in the House of Representatives. 

Recently I noted that Oakland County 
is again taking the lead, and this is in 
plans for the establishment of a work- 
training center for the mentally re- 
tarded. 


An organization called, New Hori- 
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zons,” has been formed to establish these 
work centers to train the mentally re- 
tarded in useful work upon their com- 
pletion of schooling. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
there follows an article which appeared 
recently in the Pontiac Press on this or- 
ganization and its objectives: 

TRAINING CENTER FoR RETARDED SOUGHT 


A work-training center for the mentally 
retarded of Oakland County is the aim of a 
new county organization. . 

Called “New Horizons,” the group has two 
objectives: 

To provide a vocational training program 
so mentally retarded young adults can be 
upgraded in their abilities to hold jobs. 

Creation of a work center where those 
unable to handle normal employment can 
be occupied in productive work, 

Stanford Wallace, interim president of the 
nonprofit organization, said New Horizons 
hopes to service 100 trainees by the end of 
1965. 

Pointing to the need for a sheltered work- 
shop program, Wallace said there are close 
to 100,000 mentally retarded living in the 
tricounty area who could benefit from the 
program. 

COUNTY CLASSES 

Oakland County has 1,700 students en- 
rolled in special education classes, most of 
whom could be served by the work centers 
upon separation from school. 

Wallace added that the work-training cen- 
ters are part of an overall plan for the met- 
ropolitan Detroit area. 

The is conducted under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Advisory Com- 
mittee, a United Foundation agency. 

New Horizons is now searching for a qual- 
ified executive director who will develop the 
specific program. 

CUTS TOTAL COSTS 


“The cost of providing work training and 
sheltered employment for these mentally 
handicapped people is about one-third the 
cost of institutional care,” Wallace said, 

He said the alternative to the work-training 
center is to increase the burden on already 
overcrowded and understaffed State institu- 
tions. 

There are 130 on the county waiting list 
for admission to nonexistent beds in State 
institutions. Statewide, the list is about 


"Eventually, Wallace said, New Horizons 
hopes to solicit contract. work from indus- 
trial and business firms, 

SEEK CONTRACTS 
“There are many types of work that are 
considered nuisance jobs by the average man- 
ufacturer who often does it as a courtesy to 
his customers. This is the type of contract 
we will seek,” he said. 


Horace D. Godfrey, North Carolinian, 
Receives Agriculture Department’s 
Highest Distinguished Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Horace 
D. Godfrey of North Carolina has been 
presented the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s highest award for distinguished 
service. 
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We salute this North Carolinian for 
his dedication and service to the farm 
people of America. 

Mr. Speaker, as Administrator of the 
Department’s Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, Horace D. 
Godfrey is a key man in farm-action 
programs affecting most phases of farm 
production and marketing. He heads up 
programs that influence the production, 
conservation and use of soil and water 
resources on millions of farms through- 
out the Nation. 

As Executive Vice President and a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the De- 
partment's banking agency, he partici- 
pates in policymaking that puts millions 
of dollars annually into the Nation's eco- 
nomic bloodstream, protecting farm in- 
come and encouraging the orderly and 
increased marketing of farm commodi- 
ties both at home and abroad. 

The award citation reads: 

For distinctive leadership in the develop- 
ment and operation of major programs affect- 
ing farm income and conservation, and for 
oustanding skill in administration resulting 
in increased efficiency and economy. 


Mr. Godfrey was appointed Admin- 
istrator of ASCS—then known as the 
Commodity Stabilization Service—and 
Executive Vice President of the CCC in 
January 1961. Except for wartime serv- 
ice in the Air Force, he had served con- 
tinuously in farm program administra- 
tion since 1934. For 12 years, prior to 
coming to Washington, he was State 
administrative officer for the ASCS State 
office in North Carolina. 

January 1961 was a critical time for 
agriculture, calling for aggressive action, 
tuned to the needs of farmers and per- 
formed so as to provide maximum assur- 
ance of success. Price supports for 
major commodities had been successively 
lowered, farm prices had declined, and 
farm income had dropped to low levels 
at the same time that farm operation 
costs had steadily increased. Govern- 
ment stocks of such important agricul- 
tural commodities as feed grains and 
wheat had climed to record levels, and 
the costs of these and other major price- 
support operations had skyrocketed. 

Soil bank programs initiated in the 
1950's had failed to stop increases in sur- 
pluses, had cost tremendous sums of 
money, and had seriously affected local 
communities where a large portion of the 
farms had been retired from production, 
Conservation efforts had become con- 
fused and were not especially encouraged. 
The organizational structure of the 
agency administering the programs was 
not adequate for the job. 7 

The whole agricultural industry and 
rural Uving generally throughout the 
United States have benefited from the 
Improvements made in both programs 
and the administrative organization 
since the new Administrator took office. 
ASCS operations include price support, 
production adjustment, conservation as- 
sistance, surplus inventory management 
and disposition, sugar and wool pay- 
ments, and many related activities. 

Agency operations in the flscal year 
1963 involved paying out about $7 bil- 
lion in Government funds and receiving 
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about $3 billion. They involved trans- 
actions in practically every county in the 
United States, growing out of individual 
dealings with the great majority of all 
farmers, warehousemen, banks, coopera- 
tives, overland and water carriers, and 
others. 

Decisions made in the administration 
of these activities have directly affected 
not only the welfare of farmers, but also 
markets, general business operations, 
international relationships, and individ- 
ual consumers, and taxpayers generally. 

Changes in operations to provide more 
income to farmers from their crops have 
included elimination or reduction in fees 
and other deductions made from farm- 
ers’ price-support benefits, more ade- 
quate recognition of grades and qualities 
in setting support prices, and more effec- 
tive use of reseal loans to provide timely 
storage income to farmers and give them 
the benefit of higher prices that might 
occur during the reseal period. 

Administrative decisions on payment 
of warehouse charges and similar items 
axe resulted in saving millions of dol- 
A revitalization of the agricultural con- 
servation program has resulted in more 
conservation practiced by more farmers 
every year. The number of participants 
in this program, under which the Gov- 
ernment shares with producers the cost 
of needed conservation, was increased by 
11 percent in just 1 year. This was done 
through encouraging community com- 
mitteemen to visit their neighbors, on 
their own time, and to convince them of 
the need for practicing more conserva- 
tion on their farms. The conservation 
programs can be effectively used as a 
part of the attack on rural poverty in 
certain areas of the country, such as the 
Appalachian region. 

Mr. Speaker, during the time Mr. God- 
frey has served as ASCS Administrator, 
farm income has increased, and the or- 
ganizational structure has been re- 
vamped. I would like to review for the 
benefit of the Members some of these 
events. 

Two months after the new adminis- 
tration took office—on March 22, 1961, 
Congress took action to increase farm in- 
come, reduce stocks, and cut Government 
costs’ by enacting the first emergency 
feed grain program. This was slated to 
become effective for crops which were to 
be planted within a few weeks. Its suc- 
cess can be judged from the fact that the 
1961 program resulted in the actual di- 
version of more than 25 million acres 
from the production of corn and grain 
sorghum into approved conserving uses. 

The following August, legislation au- 
thorized diversion programs for 1962 
crops of feed grains and of wheat—then 
being planted in some sections. 

In September of 1962, the Food and 
Agriculture Act was enacted, authorizing 
a feed grain program and a wheat sta- 
bilization program for 1963 and provid- 
ing a broader diversion and price pro- 
gram for 1964 and subsequent crops of 
wheat. 

In May of 1963, legislation extended 
the feed grain program for 1964 and 1965. 

In April of 1964, to forestall a drastic 
drop in farmer income—expected to fol- 
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low the removal of wheat quotas with an 
attendant cut in the available price sup- 
port—a voluntary program was author- 
ized for the 1964—and 1965—crop of 
wheat—much of it already in the 
ground—and additional new program 
provisions were authorized for the 1964— 
and 1965—crop of upland cotton—al- 
ready planted in many sections. i 

While ASCS has taken on a substan- 
tially increased workload during this pe- 
riod, the agency has performed it effec- 
tively with less manpower. ASCS was 
one of the very few agencies of Govern- 
ment which actually reduced employ- 
ment last year, and the reduction was 
greater than that for any other agency 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Starting in June 1961, the organiza- 
tional structure of the administrative 
agency was streamlined—and it was fur- 
ther realined in November of 1962—to 
more effectively operate the farm pro- 
grams with less money and manpower. 
Lines of authority and responsibility have 
been clarified and established on a func- 
tional basis. Policy advisory functions 
now are vested in a small group of policy 
staffs, reporting directly to the Admin- 
istrator and in effect serving as his eyes 
and ears in their respective flelds. 

Despite the fact that the second re- 
organization of ASCS involved closing 
three large field offices employing nearly 
1,000 people, moving another field office 
employing over 400 people, and reassign- 
ing the functions and responsibilities 
performed by about 550 people in Wash- 
ington, the reorganization was completed 
within a 4-month period, with little or 
no loss in overall effectiveness during the 
period of transition. 

The net result has been a reduction of 
545 man- years of Federal employment in 
fiscal 1963 compared with 1962—saving 
$3,320,000—and an expected further re- 
duction of 493 in the current fiscal year, 
saving an additional $4,117,000. 

County office administration also has 
been improved. These small offices, 
nearly 3,000 in number, are the points 
at which program operations reach in- 
dividual farmers. Man-years worked in 
fiscal 1963 in these offices were nearly 6 
percent less than in the preceding year, 
a trend that is expected to continue. 

During the summer of 1961, a data 
processing center was established in 
Kansas City, Mo., to handle program 
work, thus reducing the manpower re- 
quired in handling the masses of paper- 
work incident to ASCS programs. The 
center is now in the process of taking 
over responsibility for accounting and 
related work for all CCC-owned grain in- 
ventories in the country, in addition to 
handling all CCC price-support loans on 
grains, 

And the work of reviewing and analyz- 
ing the techniques and staffs is continu- 
ing. Additional methods are being 
initiated as possible sources of further 
economy and greater efficiency. Man- 
agement surveys and justifications of 
each individual position are a part of this 
effort. So is an operational analysis of 
individual programs, to determine wheth- 
er program objectives can be met and 
operating policy carried out in a more ef- 
fective manner. 
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Mr. Speaker, Horace Godfrey, from my 
home State of North Carolina, has been 
entrusted with very large responsibility. 
For his performance in discharging this 
responsibility he has received the highest 
award of the Department of Agriculture. 


Local Chambers Favor Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, crit- 
ics of urban renewal frequently point out 
that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
Opposed to Federal aid in local renewal 
Programs. These same critics often fail 
to mention that many local chambers do 
favor Federal aid for urban renewal. 

In the Pittsburgh area, the local cham- 

ifically, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Pittsburgh, the North- 
Side chamber, and the East Liberty 
ve all endorsed enthusias- 
tically the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. In the issue of Nation’s Cities, a 
Dublication of the American Municipal 
Association, there is an article by Mr. 
Jason Rouby entitled. “Local Chambers 
Are for Urban Renewal.” Mr. Rouby is 
Managing director of the metropolitan 
Planning and developing division of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Speaker, I place this article in the 
Recorp: 

LOCAL CHAMBERS ARE For URBAN RENEWAL 
(Jason Rouby, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce) 

(Mr. Rouby is managing director of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce's Metropoli- 
tan Planning and Development Division. A 
Specialist in downtown business districts, he 
has served in both staff and consultant ca- 
Pacities to private organizations. Before 
Coming to Omaha in 1962, he was with the 
Urban Progress Association, Little Rock, Ark. 
The views he expresses here are personal, and 
Not officially those of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce.) 

At a meeting with local chamber execu- 
tives in a midwestern city not too long ago, 
a staffman from the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
Merce defended the U.S. chamber policy on 
urban renewal. 

Triumphantly, he declared that the US. 
Chamber policy had been approved in 1963 
Without one voice of opposition raised by a 
delegate. That was proof, he said, that local 
Chambers were solidly in support of the U.S. 
chamber position - Opposition to any Federal 
Participation in local renewal programs. 

But then a local staffer asked: Was that 
because everybody agreed with you or was it 
that they just didn't give a damn about the 
national chamber policy?” 

There are indications that the latter is 
true, in city after city. Frustrated by the 
Seemingly immutable policy of the U.S. 
chamber, local chambers in cities where fed- 
erally assisted urban renewal programs are 
Underway have just ignored the national 
Policy, They have determined their own 
Policy, supporting local programs and 


Just last month the Chicago Association 
Of Commerce and Industry adopted a policy 
kon nent which opened with this declara- 
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“The Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry opposes at this time the stand 
taken by the chamber of commerce of the 
United States in urging action by member 
companies and associations to bring about 
the termination of Federal participation in 
urban renewal and public housing pro- 
grams.” 

This was true in city after city—Boston,, 
Nashyille, Cleveland, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Denver, Atlanta. 

Occasionally, there were efforts to change 
the national policy of the U.S. chamber. In 
1961, the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
went on record as: 

“Advocating continuation of the present 
Federal Government-local government par- 
ticipation plan for urban renewal until such 
time as a practical and workable plan is de- 
veloped that would provide for urban renew- 
al to continue at its current rate of progress 
without Federal participation, and that the 
Little Rock Chamber of Commerce advocates 
a change in the official policy statement on 
urban renewal by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to the extent that its 
policy statement will not be in conflict with 
this organization’s position.” 

The Little Rock resolution got nowhere, 
but it stirred discussion and thought at the 
national conference that year. The idea lin- 
gered that local chambers not only could but 
also should change the U.S. chamber policy 
on renewal. = 

It took the amazing words of Edwin P. Nei- 
lan, 1963—64 president of the U.S. chamber, 
to stir up the situation. In a speech before | 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce- 
sponsored Voice of Freedom Forum, January 
6, 1964, and repeated since, Neilan made blan- 
ket accusations of gross immorality, corrup- 
tion, irresponsibility, dishonesty, and bribery 
against certain Congressmen and Senators, 
local political bosses, Federal bureaucrats, 
and, implicitly, against public officials and 
citizens of cities with federally assisted urban 
renewal programs—more than 700 cities alto- 
gether. 

In Neilan's jargon, these corrupters are 
really “political pigs who have pushed their 
snouts into the public trough and are gorg- 
ing themselves on human misery.” 

He called on decent Americans to put a 
stop to the Federal portion of the urban re- 
newal program, and thus condemned to in- 
decency all those Americans who d 
with him. 

By his indiscriminate and intemperate 
language, Neilan has caused a reaction which 
is the very opposite of the one he was seek- 
ing. Local chambers have been spurred to 
counteraction by Neilan’s remarks. There 
have been rumblings in the local chamber 
grapevine of withdrawals from the national 
chamber. The Lynn, Mass., chamber has al- 
ready informed Congressmen that it disasso- 
ciates itself from the U.S. chamber positions 
on urban renewal, mass transit subsidies, and 
demonstration grants, and that it will devote 
its efforts to reversing those positions. 

The Nashville, Tenn., Chamber of Com- 
merce issued a statement reiterating its long- 
standing support for urban renewal which 
includes such outstanding accomplishments 
as the Capitol Hill redevelopment project, 
which was America’s first major program 
under the Housing Act of 1949. 

Through the years, the Nashville chamber 
has worked closely with former Mayor Ben 
West, the city planning commission, and the 
Nashville Housing Authority, and now with 
Mayor Beverly Briley. 

Other organizations are reacting, too. Al- 
though its official position is that of encour- 
aging and supporting any community im- 
provement and development effort, Action, 


‘The National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials is, of course, directly 
concerned and is its resources to 
defend urban renewal. One wonders whether 
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the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the National Association of Home 
Builders, the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America will consider themselves tarred 
with Nellan's splattering tarbrush and 
whether they will vocally and effectively ex- 
press their resentment. ; 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors initiated its 
Own poll to determine whether Neilan and 
the U.S. chamber really enjoyed total and 
unanimous support from local chambers on 
the urban renewal question. The confer- 
eae said that on the basis of early returns, 

chambers “overwhelmingly” oppose the 
U.S. chamber position. iss 

The poll was directed to the mayors of 585 
cities with populations of more than 30,000 
persons. Of the first 220 mayors to reply, 
156 re that their local chambers 
actively “and often enthusiastically” partici- 
pated in and formally supported local re- 
newal. 

A total of 59 mayors reported that their 
local chambers had taken no formal position 
but that there was no reported opposition 
to urban renewal in their cities, Five mayors 
said the local chambers had gone on record 
Officially against urban renewal. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that those 
156 local chambers and others, like the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce which is lead- 
ing and directing the campaign in Omaha 
for the creation of an urban renewal au- 
thority, could form the nucleus of a dissi- 
dent bloc within the U.S. chamber that 
would force revisions not only on urban 
renewal but on other policies of the U.S. 
chamber that are not reflective of local 
policies. 

The president of the Stamford, Conn, 
chamber commented in his reply to the Con- 
ference of Mayors poll: “It is rather un- 
fortunate that the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce is s0 out of touch with the constituent 
members of the organization all over the 
country.” 

Arthur J. Lumsden, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Greater Hartford, Conn., cham- 
ber, said: “While we think very highly of the 
national chamber and are members and 
support them in 90 percent of their activi- 
ties, we feel that they have yet to learn that 
America has changed from a rural to an 
urban society.” 

In Omaha, the head of a large corporation 
who has maintained his national chamber 
membership for years canceled it soon after 
Nellan visited Omaha and repeated his at- 
tack on urban renewal. 

The stand that the U.S. chamber has 
taken on many issues during the past few 
years, and the dog-in-the-manger attitude 
they adopt toward Government has made it 
impossible for me to be sympathetic with 
their views,” he wrote. 

From Little Rock, Raymond Rebsamen 
addressed a blistering letter to Neilan. Reb- 
samen is president of the Urban 
Association of Little Rock, Chairman of the 
St. Louis District of the Federal Reserve 
Board, a former president of the Little Rock 
Chamber, and a businessman whose com- 
bined payrolls from all his companies run to 
more than $2 million. 

After reading Neilan’s Indianapolis speech. 
Rebsamen wrote: “It is with great regret 
that I must conclude that a realistic, objec- 
tive attitude and approach to the social and 
economic problems of the Nation has been 
totally forsaken by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. It has apparently been aban- 
doned in favor of narrow, naive, contrived 
propaganda rantings; the likes of which rival 
the old methods of the labor unions from 
the standpoint of their slanted, totally biased 
approach and conglomeration of irresponsi- 
ble conclusions and half-truths. I am 
shocked almost beyond belief that a person 
in a position such as yours would promul- 
gate a capricious diatribe. * * +" 

Rebsamen continued: “I have always felt 
that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce repre- 
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sented (or should represent) the voice of 
the business community and Nation. I 
strongly challenge whether this is the case 
today.” 

ma ils called Neilan’s against 
“oorrupters” and “political pigs * * * gorg- 
ing themselves on human misery” a direct 
and unqualified slander. He challenged 
Nellan to either publicly substantiate your 
accusations or publicly recant your state- 
ments as an irresponsible insult to the in- 
tegrity of those individuals, both profes- 
sional and civic minded citizens, who have 
given of their talent and energy to make 
these programs work and thereby help to 
create a better community.” 

“To attack the urban renewal program on 
an unfounded charge such as this is a vicious 
and insidious abuse of the office you hold,” 
Rebsamen told Neilan. 

Rebsamen included in his letter to Neilan 
excerpts from the hearings on urban renewal 
in November before the Housing Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in which Louls W. Hunter, assist- 
ant director of the General Accounting Of- 
fice, testified that the GAO had found no in- 
stances of “crookedness" anywhere and that 
the program was being administered in ac- 
cordance with the law. 

The excerpt also included the statement 
of Representative ALBERT Tuomas, Democrat, 
of Texas, chairman of the Independent Of- 
fices Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, inserted in the urban 
renewal testimony by Housing Subcommit- 
tee Chairman ALBERT Rais, Democrat, of 
Alabama: 

“It has been fantastic to me, the amount 
of money and the amount of different pieces 
involved. I think there are around 60,000 
to 65,000 pleces of property that have been 
bought. I have not heard of any public 
seandal. It is fantastic.” 

The same hearing produced some strong 
statements in favor of urban renewal from 
several local chambers either by direct testl- 
mony or by letters. 

Curtis Lee Smith, president of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, reviewed the 
achievements of urban renewal in that city 
and declared: “We appreciate the past efforts 
and now reassert the need for continued 
understanding on the part of this Congress 
to recognize the social and economic needs 
of our metropolitan communities.” 

H. Lew Malcolm, general manager of the 
chamber at Joplin, Mo., was outspoken in 
his Cippor for Joplin’s program: ‘This 
chamber of commerce heartily endorses the 
urban renewal program as it exists and func- 
tions in our community. It has been most 
helpful to the rebuilding of our total com- 
munity and has embarked on a program in 
Joplin that was both and needed.” 

Malcolm continued: “While I am aware 
there are those who condemn urban renewal, 
using examples that are valid, I suggest that 
each of those study urban renewal as it 
operates in Joplin. I believe our program 
to be a model that operates as planned by 
those who originally established this pro- 

” 


role urban renewal is playing in the redevel- 
opment of the wornout areas of our city.” 

“The Augusta Chamber of Commerce is in 
full support of urban renewal and would like 
to encourage its continuation and expan- 
sion,” Moody said. 

Hunter A. Hogan, president of the Norfolk, 
Va., chamber, endorsed urban renewal and 
talked about its economic benefits: 

“With the stand usually taken on urban 
renewal by the national chamber of com- 
merce, as well as some local chambers, I feel 
confident that it is a little out of the ordi. 
nary to find the Norfolk Chamber of com- 
merce 100 percent behind Norfolk’s fine 
redevelopment program. 
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“Our city fathers, backed by the leading 
citizens, made the decision for urban renewal 
and, by doing so, Norfolk has become one of 
the bright spots in the Nation, the envy of 
thousands that have visited our city to see 
what it has accomplished and to find out 
how it is done. We will never turn back.“ 

What about the reaction of the U.S, cham- 
ber and Neilan? They are apparently very 
satisfled with what they have been saying 
and with the general reaction, as they see it. 
In late February, 2 weeks after the Indian- 
apolis outburst, Neilan said his campaign had 
produced letters 10,000 to 1 in his favor. 

Nellan was constrained to answer Reb- 
samen's three-page letter with a seven-page 
reply. On Rebsamen’s first point, that the 
U.S. Chamber has forsaken a realistic, ob- 
jective attitude and approach to the social 
and economic problems of the Nation”, Neilan 
replied that the U.S. Chamber “has a positive 
program for solving community development 
problems.” 

If Neilan is referring to Erie, Pa. (and this 
is the city to which the U.S. chamber always 
points with pride) then he has ignored the 
existence of the Erie Redevelopment Author- 
ity, established in 1955, and its two projects 
in execution. 

Replying to the next comment, that the 
US. Chamber does not represent “the voice 
of the business community and Nation,“ 
Neilan explained the “very democratic proc- 
ess" undertaken by the US. chamber and 
its policy committee to determine policies. 

“Our policy on community development 
and renewal has gone through this proce- 
dure. It was reaffirmed at the 1963 annual 
meeting on May 1, without one audible vote 
of opposition among 900 delegates present. 
A board statement in furtherance of this 
policy was reaffirmed at the February 21-22, 
1964, meeting of the board without one 
opposing vote.” 

Turning to Rebsamen's demand that he 
publicly substantiate or recant the accusa- 
tions made in the Indianapolis speech, Neilan 
then drew upon hearings before Subcommit- 
tee No. 4 of the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, chaired by Representative 
Joh Dowpy, Democrat, of Texas. 

Commenting on the testimony regarding 
the Columbia Plaza urban renewal project in 
Washington, Chairman Downy said it raised 
“substantial questions of legality and pro- 
priety.” Other members of the subcommittee 
were quoted by Nellan as using phrases like 
“abuses of the law,” “subversion of public 
powers and processes for private purposes,” 
“collusion or consp 

Neilan claimed that the “U.S. chamber has 
received hundreds of letters and other in- 
formation * * * from citizens in all parts 
of the Nation” which purportedly provide 

“preliminary evidence on abuses which we 
believe should have a full-scale congressional 
investigation.” 

But none of the Congressmen quoted nor 
Neilan himself call for indictments, arrests, 
trials for alleged criminal acts. This suggests 
then that Neilan is actually attacking urban 
Tenewal and not abuses, actual or inferred, 
of the law and the program. 

Obviously, certain officials and staff mem- 
bers of the U.S. chamber are happy with its 
stand on urban renewal; left alone, they will 
act only to preserve the status quo. If there 
is to be a change, it will have to be initiated 
by dissident chambers. 

These dissidents, both local chambers and 
corporate members, who provide the greatest 
part by far of the US. chamber’s income, 
have three choices: - 

1, They could, singly or in concert, with- 
draw from the U.S. Chamber or boycott it. 
This could lead to a rump session held con- 
currently with the US. chamber annual 
meeting and even to some kind of coalition 
that would speak up for its members in sup- 
port of urban renewal. 

2. They can speak up and vote within the 
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U.S. chamber organization, at the policy 
committee meeting, at the annual meeting, 
at Aircades and st other forums provided by 
the US. chamber, using their influence to 
determine the pollcy of the organization. 

3. They can, as the local chamber executive 
suggested. not “give a damn” what the UB. 
chamber policy is and pursue their own 
policies for urban renewal in their own cities. 


The Alliance for Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, May 11, President Johnson in a 
meeting with the Latin American Am- 
bassadors reiterated his deep conviction 
in the Alliance for Progress. His com- 
ments were received most enthusiastical- 
ly by our partners in the Alliance who 
are making significant efforts to mobi- 
lize their own resources, with marginal 
assistance from us, required to bring 
about necessary social, economic and po- 
litical reforms. 

Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Secretary 
of State, has been charged by President 
Johnson with the task of heading U.S. 
efforts under the Alliance. This most 
able and experienced diplomat, last week 
in an address to the Washington Insti- 
tute of Foreign Affairs, underscored the 
reasons for U.S. participation in the Al- 
liance for Progress and the problems and 
progress of this 2-year-old program. 

Mr. Mann points out our traditional 
concern for our neighbors together with 
the importance to the United States of 
the “achievement of an American fam- 
fly of democratic, prosperous free na- 
tions.” 

His analysis substantiates President 
Johnson's strong belief that although 
“the path ahead is long and the way is 
hard—we have reached a turning point. 
Our Alliance for Progress will succeed.” 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend Mr. 
Mann's address to our fellow Members 
that they may gain insight into the 
heart and head of this fine American, 
and under unanimous consent, I insert 
excerpts from his speech into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THe ALLIANCE FoR PROGRESS 

The ultimate purpose of the Alliance for 
Progress is to help the people—all of the peo- 
ple—of the hemisphere to achieve a better 
life in freedom. Both the Bogota and Punta 
del Este Charters speak not only about eco- 
nomic growth but about social justice and 
the dignity and freedom of the individual. 

. * * * . 

There are those who oppose any and all 
change—who seek to preserve archaic prac- 
tices and attitudes which are the legacy of 
an age already past. 

This group is few in number. Their in- 
fluence on Government policies throughout 
the hemisphere is diminishing with each 
passing day. As President Johnson said the 
: “To 
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I should like to state in the very begin- 
ning—and to say it very clearly—that the 
Government and people of the United States 
do not forget that their own Nation was born 
in reyolution. Nor can we forget that the 
Process of social, economic, and political 
Change in our country has been continuous 
Since 1776. It still goes on. We still seek 
that kind of change which will bring about 
the greatest good for the greatest number 
of our people. 

We therefore have a natural sympathy and 
amnity for those governments who seek 
Change and progress. Those governments 
Which institute bold, soundly conceived pro- 
rams of reform designed to achieve national 
and individual freedom, a high and sustained 
level of economic growth, a greater degree 
Of social justice, and equal opportunity for 
all to rise as high in society as their talents 
&nd efforts will take them, will find warm- 
hearted sympathy in Washington. Those 
Who seek to portray the United States as 
the defender of the status quo are deluding 

ves. For as President Johnson has 

Said, we, as a nation, are dedicated to “the 

Principles of development, of diversity, and 

This dedication commands 

Change. We are seeking, as the President 

Also said, to retain freedom and protect 

Moral values while pursuing progress in a 
World on the march.” 


I do not share the despair about change 
that I hear expressed in some quarters. 
More and more responsible leaders of or- 
Banized labor are emerging better able to 
Participate in progress; 
An ever-increasing number of hard-work- 
men of conscience from industry, from 
Commerce, from the professional groups and 
from agriculture are striving for reform 
and improvement in the established order; 
The Church, in many areas, is providing 
leadership in the fight for progress in free- 


The military establishments- are demon- 
Strating an ever greater degree of social con- 
Sclousness and political responsibility; 

The number of qualified and experienced 
Civil servants capable of coping with the com- 
Plex economic and social problems of our 
time is rapidly growing; 

Many schools and universities are striving 
for a higher standard of academic excellence. 

our attention is more often drawn 
to irresponsible acts of a well-organized and 
Noisy minority, the great majority of Latin 
American students are seriously working to 
Acquire the skills and education necessary to 
improve themselves and their societies. 

Our task is to work with sll in every coun- 
try who work for economic progress and for 
Social Justice—to work for unity rather than 
to e divisive hatreds—to help bud 
& better hemisphere. 

The Alliance for Progress is more than a 
Statement of high resolve. It provides a 
Program for progress consisting of specific, 
identifiable parts. One of these is agrarian 
Teform. 

THE PARMER 


More than 50 percent of Latin America’s 
Population lives in rural areas. The alli- 
ance, therefore, very properly gives a high 
Priority to helping the farmer help him- 
Self. It seeks to do this by helping him to 
increase his production because this is the 
only way, under any economic system, to in- 
Crease his income and the income of the 
Society as a whole. 

We seek, therefore, a technological revolu- 
tion in Latin American agriculture such as 

© one that has taken place in many coun- 
tries, including the United States. Super- 
Vised agricultural credit, various kinds of co- 

Tatives, land improvement programs, 
cal assistance to farmers, agricultural 
programs, diversification of product, 

Wider use of fertilizers, better storage facili- 
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ties, rural education, community develop- 
ment programs, farm to market roads are 
some of the components of soundly con- 
ceived agrarian reform programs. 

Improved land tenure systems aimed at 
giving more farmers titles to the land they 
work and, hence greater security and dignity 
as well as an incentive to produce, are also 
essential ingredients. In some countries, 
land distribution programs are underway or 
have already taken place on a scale; 
others long have had equitable and efficient 
land tenure systems. Some are now actively 
engaged in large-scale settlement of farmers 
in undeveloped portions of their countries in 
the general pattern of the western move- 
ment of farms in our country; fortunately, 
most countries have large public domains 
available for settlement and distribution. 


. * . * 0 
THE WORKER 


The Alliance is as concerned about the 
worker as it is about the farmer. The Alli- 
ance cannot succeed unless it develops a 
labor force of growing skills and increasing 
ability to produce in a modern society. 

Free trade union organizations through- 
out the hemisphere work to insure that labor 
receives its fair share of increased produc- 
tivity. As in agrarian reform, these efforts 
to achieve a better life for the worker also 
help expand the purchasing power of the 
people and hence contribute to the ability of 
domestic markets to support in- 
dustries. 

> » > * . 
THE NEED FOR CAPITAL 


Another major factor in the Alliance is the 
need for capital for development both from 
internal and external sources. 

The population of Latin America will, say 
the demographers, double in about 20 years. 
This is a fact of outstanding importance. 

It means that jobs and food production 
must be increased at an extraordinary rate 
or unemployment and hunger will increase. 
It means that educational and health and 
all the other facilities required by civilized 
man today in our age of rising expectations 
must be built at the same rapid rate. It 
means that governments must also promptly 
provide additional infrastructure required 
by their growing agricuiture and industry. 
Never in our history have political and eco- 
nomic systems been required to meet so 
many needs in such a short period of time. 

If nations are to meet this their 
economies must obviously have very large 
amounts of capital for development, 

TAX REFORM 

One way to mobilize capital is, of course, 
to increase tax revenues substantially. In 
most countries tax systems still do not bring 
in sufficient revenue for governments to meet 
their social and economic responsibilities. 

The Charter of Punta del Este speaks of 
the need to reform tax laws so that those 
who can afford it will shoulder more of the 
burden. It calls for the elimination of tax 
evasion and recognizes that taxes which im- 
pede growth must be discouraged. There is, 
I believe, general agreement that reforms in 
tax administration are essential so that effec- 
tive tax collection can be achieved with all 
taxpayers meeting their obligations. 

. * . el > 

Increased revenues from tax reforms must 
be accompanied by administrative reforms 
to assure that those revenues are used wisely 
for development and progress. If the con- 
fidence and cooperation of the taxpayers are 
to be earned, swollen bureaucracies, misuse 
of public funds, and deficits in public enter- 
prises must be replaced by efficiency, probity, 
and sound fiscal practice. 

> * . . * 
AID PROGRAM 


If a greater effort is required of Latin 
American taxpayers it is equally essential 
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that our country continue to meet its com- 
mitment to supply, through our foreign aid 
program, that vital margin of resources for 
development. We shall continue to meet our 
obligations under the Charter of Punta del 
Este 


At the same time, we must continue to do 
what we can to encourage other capital- 
& nations to provide a larger volume 
of capital for Latin America not merely in 
export credits but in long- and medtum- term 
loans for development, 

Loans, and in appropriate cases, grants 
from foreign governments are an essential 
ingredient of progress. But they can sup- 
ply only a fraction of the capital needed. 
Uniess they are accompanied by adequate 
self-help measures on the part of the de- 
veloping country itself, the Alliance goals 
will not be achieved. We therefore must 
continue to relate the amount of our finan- 
cial assistance to the efforts of the develop- 
ing country to create conditions propitious 
for economic growth and social progress. 

> 


* . * * 
DOMESTIC PRIVATE CAPITAL 


Most industry and agriculture in Latin 
America is privately and domestically owned. 
About 90 percent of private sector capital 
investment in expanding industry and agri- 
culture is domestic, not foreign. 

If this hemisphere is to achieve and main- 
tain the high and sustained rate of economic 
growth so urgently needed to meet rising ex- 
pectations and to keep pace with the popula- 
tion increase, the role and responsibilities 
of domestic private capital in the develop- 
ment process needs to be better understood. 

Clearly the tax revenues of governments, 
even when they are substantially increased, 
as they must be, will be inadequate to fi- 
nance industrial and agricultural expansion; 
a large part of domestic public sector funds 
must be invested in economic 3 
education, health, and social projects which 
the private sector cannot finance. 

It is equally clear that public and private 
sector funds of foreign, capital-exporting na- 
tions, including the United States, can sup- 
ply only a small part of the capital required 
to finance the rapid expansion needed to 
prevent rising unemployment and hunger. 

Great dependence must therefore be 
Placed on the domestic private sector. 

If the domestic private sector is to play its 
vital role, it must be more venturesome, 
more imaginative and more willing than it 
has been in the past to risk its capital in 
job-producing industries which can supply 
the goods needed by their peoples. 

Governments have a heavy responsibility 
in this regard. They must create the condi- 
tions favorable for expansion, growth, and 
prosperity by giving to their own people a 
sense of faith and confidence; by following 
the fiscal and monetary policies which make 
large-scale domestic savings and private in- 
vestments feasible; by giving leadership and 
direction to the development process; and by 
discouraging too much investment in real 
estate and other investments which are 
marginal from the standpoint of economic 
development. 

* * . * > 
FOREIGN PRIVATE CAPITAL 


The foreign private investor contributes 
only about 10 percent of the total private 
sector investment in growth. But because 
the foreign investor brings with him his own 
capital, the benefits of research, advanced 
technology and know-how, he makes a much 
greater contribution than the percentage 
suggests. 

Contrary to some assertions, the United 
States has no internal economic reason to 
urge its private investors on any foreign 
country. Any sovereign ent has a 
right to decide for itself whether or not it will 
accept foreign investors. And we prefer that 
our investors go only where they are welcome 
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even though this may mean a reduction in 
the rate of growth of those which reject it. 
. * b = Ld 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Economic is not, of course, the 
only goal of the Alliance for Progress. We 
place equal emphasis on social justice, for 
rising national incomes are not the only 
measure of the well-being of societies and 
the individuals that compose them. We 
seek societies based on social justice in 
which the fruits of production are widely 
and fairly shared, in which the farmer owns 
his own land and the worker benefits fairly 
from his labor, in which educational and 
health facilities are available to all, in which 


people. 

Each nation of the Alliance has its own 
problems in reaching the goal of social jus- 
tice. Each must seek its national way. 
Neither conformity nor uniformity is desir- 
able or feasible. 

. . . * * 
THE FUTURE 

Finally, I should like to say a few words 
about the spirit of the Alliance and the 
hope which it inspired in the hearts of men 
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y to get solid achievement is to iden- 

in the way of progress and 
te in their removal. 

There is no quick, easy, cheap way to suc- 


all the peoples of the hemisphere. 

Ido not think we should arouse false hopes 
in this complex and dangerous world we live 
think that the Alliance is on 
ure. 


established under the leadership of a distin- 
guished hemisphere statesman, Sr. Carlos 
Sanz de Santamaria. Its task is to provide 
leadership, guidance and assistance to all 
the signers of the Charter of Punta del Este 
tm the formulation and implementation of 
social and economic designed to 
bring a better life to all the peoples of the 
continent. 

What is needed today is a rededication by 
all the American peoples from the Great 
Lakes to the Straits of Magellan to the no- 
blest of all alliances: an alliance not to pre- 
pare for war but to make the blessings of 
peace available to all; not to defend what is 
bad in the established order but to defend 
freedom and produce what we need; not to 
deny opportunity to anyone but to make the 
Circle large enough for everyone. Let us, 
through this alliance, make the Americas 
one great community, where every man, 
woman and child is free, equal and as pros- 
perous as enterprise and talent allow. This 
is the dream of Simon Bolivar and Thomas 
Jefferson. 


The United States ts fully and irrevocably 
Our 


tion has not slackened. The dream will come 
true. How soon will depend on our collec- 
tive wisdom, our will, and our courage. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of May 23, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman’ Bguce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, May 23, 1964) 
ARE WE FIGHTING COMMUNISM OR HELPING 
TT? 


Just what is going on? Are we going to 
win the war against communism or have we 
already capitulated? These are questions 
the American people have a right to ask after 
the key vote this week on the agricultural 
appropriation bill, HR. 11202. 

The key yote was on an amendment by 
Congressman Franx Bow, of Ohio: 

“That no part of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be available for any expense 
incident to making export payments or ex- 
port subsidies on any agricultural commodi- 
ties being sold or sold to the government of 
any Communist country (as defined in sec- 
tion 620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961) or to any agency or national thereof.“ 

This was a simple statement that no money 
taken from the American people would be 
used to subsidize agricultural commodities 
for Communist countries. 

The amendment did not prohibit the sale 
of goods to Communist countries. It merely 
said we wouldn't subsidize them. 

This amendment, which said we wouldn't 
help communism. was defeated by 1 vote 
187 to 186. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
Thursday, May 21. 1964, p. 11061. You 
should know how the Members voted. Only 
five Republicans were against the amend- 
ment.) 


OBJECTIONS TO ENTIRE BILL 

My own objections to the agriculture ap- 
propriation bill are based (1) in my disbelief 
in control of the farmer and farm products; 
(2) the unconstitutional nature of the pres- 
ent farm law. More specifically, I listed the 
following objections in speaking against the 
&ppropriation: 

1. There is a conflict between sections 32 
and 22 of the Agriculture Act. Even as Gov- 
ernment is buying $400 million of meats, be- 
tween 1936 and 1962, as surplus under sec- 
tion 32, we find the United States being 
flooded with foreign meats under section 22. 

2. There is overlapping jurisdiction and 
expenditures in Public Law 480, funded in 
this bill, and the AID in the foreign aid bill. 

3. There is an increase of $167 million to 
a total of $1.9 billion in Public Law 480 
funds to give away or sell short, agriculture 
products overseas, including to Communists. 

4. The REA is granted 6450 million more 
when the great bulk of rural electrification 
is behind us and private enterprise can take 
over the job. 

5. There is room for reasonable doubts on 
other sections of the bill including Federal 
aid for land conservation to grow crops when 
we are retiring land from crop use; Federal 


renewal; Fed- 
pe rural public housing for the elderly, 
e 
HERE WE GO AGAIN 
Is the Johnson administration cutting 
spending? Not so you can notice it. Next 
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week the Committee on Ways and Means is 
going to be asked to raise the debt ceiling to 
$325 billion. The President opposes reducing 
or eliminating Korean war excise taxes. Yet 
he and those pressing for his programs would 
have you believe they believe in economy and 
lower taxes. What's the record? 

1. The cash budget this year may run as 
high as 6140 billion. (Far from the $98 bil- 
non we are led to believe the President will 
spend). 

2. The political gimmick, war on poverty, 
calls for new billions of Federal money. 

3. Just this week the President asked Con- 
gress Tor $125 million more to carry on his 
war in Vietnam. 

4. The President is demanding Congress 
increase Federal snlaries, especially in the 
high bracket political areas. 

5. The President is putting every conceiv- 
eble pressure on Congress to pass a medicare 
bill with all the funds coming out of the 
general treasury. 

We just increased the Gebt celling to $315 
billion on November 7. Republicans op- 
posed it at that time and warned that debt 
celling increases are never temporary. I said 
in that debate: 2 

“Debt ceiling has been used as a gimmick. 
Increases are seldom temporary. Some hare 
vainly tried to use it as a check rein on Gov- 
ernment which has no limitation on spend- 
ing, borrowing, or taxing. The sky is the 
limit. Perhaps we should repeal the debt 
ceiling mechanism. Or we could make it & 
practical tool to ald in controlling the rate 
of expenditures, which now is entirely in the 
hands of the Chief Executive.” 

Instead we go merrily along with the Dem- 
ocrat philosophy that all problems can be 
solved by throwing money at them. It can’t 
be done and 30 years of the New Deal, Fair 
Deal, New Frontier, and the present wheeling 
and dealing has proved it can't. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall giye the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ee it (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may bo 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The United States and Cuban 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Many people who have followed the news 
announcements relating to Cuba and the 
€fforts of Cubans to overthrow Castro's 
Tegime are more than passingly con- 
Cerned about the identity and past rec- 

of some of the Cubans who appear 
be in the forefront of the current 
activity. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 


Consent that my weekly report to the- 


People of May 25, 1964, entitled “United 

States and Cuban Independence,” and 

an excellent editorial published in the 
y 20, 1964, edition of the News and 

Courier of Charleston, S.C., be printed 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Untrrep STATES AND CUBAN INDEPENDENCE 
(Report to the people by Senator STROM 
‘THURMOND 

On April 19, 1898, the United States know- 
ingly precipitated a war with Spain when 
Congress passed a joint resolution which 
Stated that “Cuba is and of right ought to 
be tree“ and which authorized the President 
to use the Armed Forces to achieve that end. 
With this aot, the United States voluntarily 
Undertook the role of Cuba's liberator and 
the guarantor of Cuba's independence, 

The depth of the United States commit- 
Ment to Cuban independence was demon- 
Strated not only by the war with Spain, but 
also by many events in the years after the 
War. Following 344 years of military occupa- 
tion, the United States proclaimed Cuban 

ependence and transferred executive 
Powers to elected Cuban officials. For 30 
years thereafter, however, the United States 
Tetained the right by treaty to intervene in 
Cuba's internal affairs to insure continuance 
Of Cuba's independence. 

The influence of the United States on 
Cuba's freedom has not been confined to 
Military matters. The United States gave to 
Cuba a favored position for the export of 
Sugar, Cuba's chief crop, to the United States 
at premium prices. This, together with 
other types of financial ald from the United 
States, was a major factor in Cuban political 
Stability. 

In addition to these long established com- 
Mitments to Cuban independence, the United 
States entered into treaties with all Latin 
American nations which had the effect of 
committing the United States to the defense 
Of Cuba's independence. 

The United States blindly contributed to 

takeover of Cuba by Castro. From this 
Point on, the traditional firmness of United 
States commitment to Cuban independence 
Wavered, and by 1962, apparently disappeared. 
Fotlowing the “crisis” in the fall of 1962, the 
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United States not only falled to undertake 
the liberation of Cuba from the yoke of So- 
viet satellite status, but also took positive 
action to preyent Cuban refugees from strik- 
ing military blows against the Communist 
oppressors in Cuba. 


US. policy on the independence of Cuba. 


has undergone a radical change, but U.S, 
influence on the independence of Cuba re- 
mains predominant. By undertaking, as a 
great world power, to make Cuban independ- 
ence our business, the United States estab- 
lished an influence on Cuba's fate that 
cannot be erased by a mere change in U.S, 
policy. U.S. influence is still predominant. 
In years past, it was a positive influence and, 
thereby, Cuba was independent; today US. 
influence is negative, and-Cuba is enslaved. 

We cannot escape our influence on the 
future of Cuban independence. Because of 
this, the United States has a deep and con- 
tinuing responsibility to Cubans. We fiout 
this responsibility when we deny Cubans, in 
or out of Cuba, their moral right to attempt 
to overthrow their Communist oppressors, 
We fail in this responsibility when we with- 
hold moral and material support from Cubans 
who are attempting to liberate their country 
and countrymen. 

The United States failed to meet its heavy 
responsibility when Castro’s takeover was 
supported and made possible. It would be 
an equal fallure of U.S. sibility if U.S. 
influence was used to replace Castro with a 
man of identical or similar political attitude 
who merely had, or could be given, a better 
image in the United States. The historic 
commitment of the United States to Cuban 
independence will not be satisfied by 
swapping Castro for a Latin “Tito,” or as the 
Cubans call it, a continuation of “Fidelissimo 
without Fidel.” 

Cuban independence cannot be obtained 
without the complete elimination of com- 
munism from power in Cuba. 

From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, May 20, 1964] 
No Marxists WANTED 


While Americans read about the possibility 
of new anti-Castro raids by Cuban refugees, 
they know next to nothing about the char- 
acter of the leaders seeking change in Cubs. 
It is time the US. public be informed by 
President Johnson of the Cuban leadership 
this Republic is supporting. 

We submit that the United States should 
not support Cubans in exile who were former 
partners of Fidel Castro in his crimes against 
freedom. We are dismayed to find that two 
of the raider groups are led respectively by 
Manuel, Artime and Manuel Ray, former 
Castro supporters. Moreover, word comes to 
us from a patriotic. Cuban exile that the US, 
Government is in close touch with Raul 
Chibas, former head of the courts 
that sent so many Cubans to Castro's firing 
squads, 

Onetime collaborators with Castro have a 
right to struggle in their country’s behalf. 
If they have learned their lesson, Cuban 
exiles and the American people can be thank- 
ful, But Castro’s old lieutenants should not 
be allowed to head organizations now plan- 
ning to oust him. 

A great nation looks far into the future 
and bases today's operations on tomorrow's 
needs. The U.S. aim for Cuba should be a 
truly free nation, dedicated to liberty and 
opposed to socialism in every respect. We 
question whether those who were in Castro's 


inner circle have lost their Marxist, revolu- 
tionary beliefs. 

In no circumstance should the U.S, Gov- 
ernment recognize any free Cuban leader- 
ship or government-in-exile that lacks a 
constitutional basis. No doubt there are 
elements in the State Department which 
would like to handpick a future Cuban 
Government, selecting those leaders who be- 
lieve in the so-called social revolution in 
Latin America. 

The U.S. public should not be satisfied 
with any provisional government unless its 
members are supporters of the Cuban Con- 
stitution which was In effect when the Marx- 
ist conspiracy triumphed in Cuba. 


are determined to uphold that Constitution. 
Such Cuban constitutionalists would be 
duty-bound to restore the rights of those im- 
prisoned by Castro, and to return property 
confiscated by the revolutionary government. 

Castro’s old friends have never fully aban- 
doned his cause, Herbert Matthews of the 
New York Times, who praised the Cuban 
tyrant as a Robin Hood, is still at work. 
Mr. Matthews’ new book, entitled Cuba.“ 
maintains that the “Castro revolution has 
done much for education, housing, health, 
communications, and industrialization. * * * 
Whole sections of the population that were 
neglected and mistreated in the past have 
become equal or even favored citizens.” 
Thus the pro-Castro propaganda machine 
continues to operate in the United States of 
America. 

The US. Government must make clear 
that it is utterly opposed to those who in 
one way or another still subscribe to the 
Castro revolution. Only by dealing with 
Cuban constitutionalists can a free, happy, 
and prosperous Cuba be rebullt in the years 
to come. For the United States to deal with 
former Castroites who haven't shed their 
Marxism would be a betrayal of the cause 
of freedom in Cuba and throughout the 
hemisphere. 


The Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement made by Thomas W. Braden, 
president of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of California. As a member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, I 
have listened to over 100 witnesses testi- 
fy on the prayer amendment resolutions 
now before us. No witness has stated 
the issues more succinctly than Mr. 
Braden. With a merciful absence of 
high-flown rhetoric and a good reporter's 
economy of words, Mr. Braden brought 
this emotional issue into the perspective 
where it belongs: what can happen in 
our public schools if we allow the Gov- 
ernment to encroach on our religious 
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liberties. Mr. Braden occupies the most 

responsible education office in the State 

of California, and his views are the re- 
sult of firsthand knowledge of the prac- 
tical consequences. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF THOMAS W. BRADEN, PRESI- 
DENT, CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD oy EDUCA- 
TION, BEFORE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
May 13, 1964 
My name is Thomas W. Braden, I am a 

newspaperman and president of the Cali- 

fornia State Board of Education. 

I bave come here at the request of the 
chairman of the committee, to state my 
opinion on the question of an amendment to 
the Constitution of our country which would 
permit children to pray in our public 
schools. 

I do not find anything in the Constitution 
which prohibits children from saying prayers 
in school or out. 

If this is so—and I think it is so—then 
what is the question Involved in the amend- 
ment? 

The question is whether government in 
the United States may force or coerce or 
embarrass children into prayer. 

It has been said that this is not the in- 
tent of the mt will be 
made that a child who does not wish to pray 
may leave the room or turn his back or keep 
his lips immobile or look for his eraser. 

But what this amendment says is that by 
law there may be a time for prayer. The 
moment this amendment is enacted, some 
religious group in each community in the 
United States will insist that the time be set, 
that a prayer be delivered and that teachers 
or other officials rise before classrooms and 
say in effect, pray.“ 

I think there is a danger here of what Mr. 
Madison called “the tyranny of the commu- 
nity.” 

I do not believe there ls a teacher in the 
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pray, or whose parents have taught him in 
the words of Jesus, to “enter into thy closet 
and when thou has shut the door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret.” 


But there is a second tyranny involved 


lic schools? Would it not be the prayer 


Will minorities always acquiesce? Might 
there not be factionalism and community 
strife? 

In California alone there are more than 
2,000 religious groups possessed of more than 
50,000 members. In any given California 
town, I doubt that a sect which represents 
the majority would be satisfied with a prayer 
which also satisfied the minority. 

Let me illustrate. California's” State 
Board of Education considered recently a 

that our State-selected textbooks 
should contain a disclaimer on the subject 
of science. It was the idea of our State 
superintendent of public instruction that 
any reference to science which might dispute 
the story of creation as outlined in Genesis 
should be labeled in the text as theory only, 
not fact. 

Our State superintendent proposed this 
idea in order to placate a large religious sect 
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in our State which objects to statements that 
the earth is millions of years old or that hard 
coal is millions of years, These people 
wanted our texts to state that the earth is 
only about 4,000 years old, a figure they ar- 
rived at by adding up the ages of the pa- 
triarchs mentioned in Genesis. 

It seemed to him a minor concession in 
order to placate a large and insistent reli- 
gious group. 

But as we Californians began to examine 
our textbooks we realized that if we changed 
them in order to please fundamentalists, we 
were only beginning the job. 

We realized that we might have to change 
our history books in order to satisfy the 
Mormons because the Mormons are taught 
that the American Indian descended from 
the lost tribes of Israel. Or we might have 
to change our health books to satisfy the 
Jews many of whom believe that no man 
should eat pork. 

Or we might have to change our medical 
books in order to satisfy Christian Scientists. 
In other words we came to realize that our 
texts would be so full of disclaimers about 
what was being taught that it would be 
difficult to use them. And so we decided to 
stick to our present system which is to let 
scientists write sclence and preachers preach 
religion. 

We could not make our books please all 
religious sects and I do not think any public 
official can devise a prayer which will please 
all religious secta. 

But it is sald that unless we pass this 
amendment, we shall “take God out of the 
schools.” In California our State superin- 
tendent of public Instruction is frightening 
our parents by telling them that the Supreme 
Court is doing this now or is about to do It. 

Ido not think this is so. There is a place 
for religion in our schools, I do not think 
we can teach art, history, or ethics without 
teaching about religion. Moreover, I think 
it is incumbent upon our teachers to em- 
phasize to our children that we are the in- 
heritors of a great religious tradition—that 
our Founding Fathers based our form of gov- 
ernment squarely upon the notion that all 
men are brothers, and that whether we ac- 
cept our kinship because we truly believe we 
are brothers under God or because we have 
found some other rationale, our democracy 
is unintelligible and unworkable without 
this concept of the equality and kinship of 
man. 


In California our State board of educa- 
tion has reminded all our schools of their 
duty to teach about religion. 

But the members of our board believe that 
our teachers are competent to distinguish 
between teaching about religion and con- 
ducting compulsory worship. 

We think it is possible for Americans to 
remain a religious people and also remain a 
nation devoted to the rights of individuals. 
One of these rights is the right to the free 
exercise of religion. It means that any 
American may pray when he wishes and only 
when he wishes and may pray as he chooses 
and only as he chooses and that no official 
of a government, Federal, State, or local 
may order or coerce or embarrass him into 
prayer. 


Administration Drive for Additional 
Export Trade Succeeding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 19 issue of the Evening Star there 
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was an excellent article by Sylvia Porter 
entitled “Massive Drive Pushed To In- 
crease Exports.” In this article Mrs. 
Porter very ably points out the manner 
in which export trade in being developed. 

This report is of special interest to 
the House Small Business Committee 
and others as my committee during this 
term of Congress has joined with others 
in a coordinated effort to help expand 
our export trade and to see that small 
business is fully apprised of export trade 
opportunities. Our committee report— . 
House Report No. 1303—concerning 
small business and foreign trade has 
been widelyglistributed and well received. 

I desire to call Mrs. Porter’s article to 
the attention of the Members. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
wish to have the article entitled Mas- 
sive Drive Pushed To Increase Exports” 
reprinted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, The article follows: 

Your Mowey’s Worrn—Masstvze Drive 

PUSHED To INCREASE Exports 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In 1964, the United States will participate 
in 13 commercial trade fairs abroad, com- 
pared with last year’s 8. We'll send 24 trade 
missions around the globe, double last year's 
12. We have just opened a new trade center 
in Milan—fifth since 1961—and have signed 
a lease for a sixth to open in Stockholm next 
spring. 

We are also launching this month the first 
of a fleet of “mobile trade fairs’ to carry 
a wide range of commercial exhibits on ships 
and planes. Buyers will be invited aboard 
in foreign ports to view our wares—and to 
place orders. 

We are pushing “America Weeks” in for- 
eign department stores, featuring the label 
“Made in U.S.A." on a wide variety of goods. 

We are sending—for the first time—a team 
of business.and Government men to Europe 
to interest wealthy Europeans in investing 
in properties here—shopping centers, office 
buildings, industry sites. 

We are, in short, in the midst of the most 
massive export drive in the Nation's history. 
and our target for 1964 alone is to encourage 
10,000 additional U.S. companies to enter the 
export markets—fully 50 percent more than 
the 15,000 to 20,000 now selling goods abroad. 

We have two clear objectives. First, a rise 
in exports will narrow the difference between 
the overall total we spend abroad and earn 
abroad, thus help close the balance-of-pay- 
ments gap. Although we already run a huge 
merchandise export surplus, we are deter- 
mined to make it even bigger to offset our 
excess spending in other areas. 

Second, the more goods we sell abroad, the 
more jobs will be made at home. President 
Johnson's own estimate is that every $1 bil- 
lion rise in our exports will create 100,000 new 
jobs within the United States. 

It's hard to believe that when the U.S. 
export expansion program got into high gear 
just 2 years ago, only 4 percent of America’s 
300,000 manufacturing companies were sell- 
ing any of their products to other nations. 
The vast majority of America’s businessmen 
were not only making no effort to sell outside 
the United States, they were actually re- 
pelling foreign buyers by not even bothering 
to answer inquiries. 

Now the situation is changing dramatically- 
Paul Pauly of the Commerce Department's 
Bureau of International Commerce says 
“We've made a sharp turnaround. We aré 
no longer sending image-making, good will 
missions abroad; we're sending hard-sell mis- 
sions. If we can sell goods at home—in the 
most competitive market in the world—why 
can’t we sell anywhere on earth?” 

Of course, key factors in the recent surge 
in exports—up 60 percent in the past 5 years 
to an unprecedented $24 billion rate in the 
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first quarter of 1964—haye been the com- 
Parative quality and price attractiveness of 
our goods. While we've been holding the 
Price-wage line, Europe's wage costs and 
Prices haye been jumping—with the result 
that our competitive position has improved. 

But there is no question that we would 
Not be doing as well as we sre were it not 
tor the export drive. 

Through trade centers we've introduced 
Products ranging from barbecue sets to bour- 
bon whisky, generators to girdles, and ex- 
Posed more than 400 new companies to for- 
eign markets. At the trade fairs in which 
We participated in 1963 we displayed every- 
thing from pleasure boats to ladies’ lingerie, 
laid the groundwork for sales running into 
hundreds of millions, 

Via trade missions, we have taken more 
than 13,000 individual new business proposals 
abroad since 1960 and returned with over 
20,000 new trade and investment oppor- 
tunities. 


Announcement of Student Composers 
Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr, BELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 24 
Robert J. Burton, president of Broadcast 
Music, Inc., of New York City, announced 
Completion of the final judging for its 
annual Student Composers Awards, in- 
Stituted 13 years go to encourage the 
Composition of concert music in this 

here. Two young composers from 
my district have been selected for cash 
awards to aid their further musical 
Studies. They are Ellene Susan Leven- 
son. age 9, of Woodland Hills, Calif., a 
Student of Herbert Donaldson, at West- 
Wood Music Center, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Fredric Edgar Myrow, age 24, of 
West Hollywood, Calif., a student of 
Goffredo Petrassi, at the Accademia 
Santa Cecilia, Rome. 

Miss Levenson was born in -1954 in 
Santa Monica, Calif., and is in the fourth 
grade. She started improvising on the 
plano at the age of 314 and began her 
Plano studies at 414 with Caletta Bert- 
rand. Discovery of her absolute pitch 
Was made soon after. Theory and com- 
Position studies with Herbert Donaldson 
Were begun when Ellene was 64. Mario 
Castelnuove-Tedesco has been teaching 

counterpoint since late last year. 

Levenson received a letter of recog- 
nition, encouragement, and honorable 
Mention from the Student Composers 
Awards 1962 national judging panel. 

Mr. Myrow, an SCA winner for the 
third time, is currently studying in Rome. 
He was born in Brooklyn, N. F., in 1939 
and has lived in Los Angeles, Calif., since 
1944. Mr. Myrow began piano studies 
&t the age of 6 and composition studies 
at 13. In 1961 he received a bachelor of 
Music degree from the University of 
Southern California. Myrow has stud- 

Composition with Harold Johnson, 
1952-56; Darius Milhaud, Aspen, 1956: 
and Ingolf Dahl, 1957-61. Also in 1961 
he was awarded a $2,000 fellowship for 
Sraduate work at Brandeis University, to 
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be fulfilled when time allows, and was 
given his first Student Composers 
Awards grant, : 


The Department of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


é or oH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to invite the attention of the Members 
of Congress to an editorial by William 
A. Mullen as it appeared in the April 30, 
1964, edition of the Fort Lauderdale 
News. 

This fine editorial is worthy of con- 
siderable thought and again points up 
the fact these matters will not just go 
away or can be swept under the rug. 

In this connection, I would encourage 
the Members of Congress to study H.R. 
11070, which I introduced last month in 
an effort to resolve some of these serious 
problems. 

The editorial follows: 

OvustTInc or 63 Risks From US. Srate DE- 

PARTMENT SHOULD SPUR More EFFORT 


Finger pointers who charge Americans con- 
cerned over Communist activities and sub- 
version are “right-wing extremists,” and who 
maintain there is nothing to fear from 
friendly Russia in these times of great rap- 
port with the Soviet Union should take a 
long, hard look at things after seeing a brief 
story out of Washington. 

The news item last week merely announced 
that 63 employees of the State Department 
were permitted to resign during 1963 as “po- 
tential sources of classified information to 
enemy agents.” The account said the 63 
quit after being confronted with evidence 
against them and none chose to fight the 
C 


harges. 

This information was given behind closed 
doors on February 4 to a House Appropria- 
tions Committee Subcommittee by Raymond 
W. Laugel, Acting Assistance Secretary in the 
State Department's Office of Security, and 
that's about all the information that was 
made public, It's most interesting, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that three of the 
departing risks were senior officers of the 
Foreign Service. 

That three score and three potential 
friends of the enemy were weeded out of the 
State Department is some sort of progress. 
And the finger pointers and viewers, with no 
alarm, probably will take note that the num- 
ber is only a small total of the vast State 
Department roster; that the risks have been 
booted out, and that everything now is 
hunky-dory so there is no further need to 
worry. 

To a degree, it is an accomplishment; only 
a small one, for the disclosure raises more 
concern than it mitigates. For one thing, 
these potential enemies of the United States 
are cloaked in anonymity, which gives them 
a pretty good chance of taking up new ac- 
tivities elsewhere that may be of some bene- 
fit to their Communist pals. 

What should have been done was for the 
subcommittee to disclose their names and 
positions so that the entire country knows 
who they are and can be on their guard ac- 
cordingly When any of these risks comes into 
their midst. 

It also would be nice to know who cleared 
these individuals for employment by State; 
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how thoroughly they were investigated be- 
forehand, and, most of all, whether they had 
done any damage or mischief harmful to 
this Nation during their tenure. 

Another curious aspect is whether any of 


the 63 was among the some 250 State em- 


ployees who were on the 800-name list pro- 
vided by the late Scott McLeod and rated 
by him as serious cases against whom the 
evidence was substantial. If they were, what 
about the remaining 187, and what poten- 
tial aid and comfort might they be able to 
render to the enemy? 

Sixty-three may not be a large number 
among the thousands of State employees, 
particularly when most of these employees 
are loyal Americans dedicated to their work, 
but it becomes an alarming number in view 
of the recent disclosures that top-secret Ko- 
rean war information ran through a trans- 
mission belt from State to the British to the 
Communists. 

In that case, it required only a small group 
to sell out an entire nation and cause the 
death or wounding of thousands of American 
boys fighting in that war. - 

The quiet departures of the 63 also offer 
pause for thought about the case of Otto 
Otepka, the department's security chief who 
was ostracized for apparently providing the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee with 
information about State Department risks, 

Otepka wasn't fired, but, to all indications, 
neither is he any longer in a position to ex- 
pose potential risks. In other words, he was 
“neutralized,” which is the W. tech- 
nique for dealing with a thorny problem 
without stirring up a fuss. 

We say good riddance of the 63. We can- 
not, however, settle back into complacence 
and consider a grevious problem resolved. 
We think, instead, that the time is long over- 
due for a moment of truth between State 
Department officials and the people whom 
they serve. 

A good beginning would be publication of 
the names of the 63, the positions they held 
and some information about their personal 
lives, such as the organizations with which 
they were affiliated. Coupled with that, 
there should be action in the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office for publishing a new list of sub- 
versive activities groups and organizations. 


The list has not been updated since No- 
vember 1, 1955, and it’s a safe bet that with 
the Communist practice of forming a front, 
dissipating it and then regrouping there are 
some organizations in this country cloaked 
in respect as they busily tunnel away. 

More of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover's 
testimony on Communist activities should 
be made public; Atty. Gen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy should recant his declaration that there 
aren't enough Communists in this country 
to pose a security risk, and the State Depart- 
ment ought to give a public report on its 
efforts to clean house. 

Above all, there should be national em- 
phasis on the Communist menace, rather 
than playing it down, irrespective of our 
present policy of classifying Communists 
as “good” and “bad,” and playing pattycake 
with the good“ ones in the world market 
place —- Wil A. MULLEN. 


Results of a Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this spring, my office mailed out 
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195,000 questionnaires to the registered turns have been received, indicating Federal authority in the Federal-State- 


voters of all parties in my congressional 


district. To date more than 18,000 re- gram and the increased assumption of 


further that the people of my district are local government area. 
opposed to the continuing spending pro- The results received from the ques- 


tlonnaires are noted as follows: 
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Howard Buffett, VIP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, recently our 
Nation lost a gallant fighter for the 
cause of individual freedom when Mr. 
Howard Buffett, of Omaha, Nebr., passed 
from this earthly scene. 

Though it was not my privilege to 
serve with him in Congress, I knew him 
and am familiar with many of his valiant 
efforts to stop the tide of Federal en- 
croachment. A fitting tribute to this 
outstanding former colleague is con- 
tained in the May 19, 1964, issue of Na- 


tional Review and I include it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 
Howard Burrerr, VIP 


Mr. Buffett served in Congress several 
terms, specifically in the 78th to the 80th 
Congresses, and again in the 82d. He had 
been a journalist, then a businessman in 
Omaha, Nebr., and he piled up an unbroken 
record of enlightened conservative resistance 
to statism at home, and appeaserhent abroad. 
He retired from Congress not because his 
constituency tired of him, but because he 
did not like the parasitic air in Washington. 
and despaired of Congress issuing the kind 
of protest he thought necessary against the 
accumulation of power in the executive. 
But he was active in community affairs on 
his return to Omaha, and wrote effective 
polemics (one of them for National Review) 
against the socializers. He was a man of 
gentle manners and quiet ways, and will be 
greatly missed by his friends, He died know- 
ing that he had requited his debt to his 
country. 


Panama Canal Protection: Undiluted U.S. 
Control of Highways and Bridges Es- 
sential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a num- 
ber of statements to the House, I have 
opposed giving any type of jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone territory, its high- 
ways, bridges or other structures to the 
Republic of Panama for use as corridors 
or any other purpose. The importance 
of maintaining undiluted control by the 
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_ United States of all avenues of vehicular 
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and pedestrian transport across the 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal was em- 
phasized in my address to this body on 
April 20, 1964, as essential for protect- 
ing the canal, especially during periods 
of lawlessness and disorder, such as oc- 
curred on January 9-11, of this year. 

The reasons for my stand must be ob- 
vious, especially to experienced mem- 
bers of the Canal Zone police force and 
the armed services charged with respon- 
sibility for the protection of the canal. 
Even so, there are elements in our Gov- 
ernment willing to toy with the idea of 
giving some form of jurisdiction to 
Panama over corridors across the Canal 
Zone, which would include the new 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge at Balboa. 

The importance of the United States 
retaining full and complete control of 
this bridge over the Panama Canal and 
its approaches was recently {illustrated 
by an attempt to bomb the Victoria 
Bridge across the St. Lawrence Seaway 
at Montreal. If such effort to sabotage 
the bridge across the water route to the 
Great Lakes could be made in Canada, 
the same could well occur on a bridge 
over the vital Panama Canal under 
Panamanian jurisdiction with far more 
disastrous results. 

The established policy of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy for world- 
wide conquests is to infiltrate countries 
near strategic maritime routes and to 
plant their trained agents of terror to 
commit every form of sabotage and vio- 
lence and thus to establish Red control. 
Certainly, at this hour of grave peril 
caused by such methods is no time to 
Surrender U.S. control over the Panama 
Canal or the land and utilities that serve 
to protect it. No patriotic citizen of our 
country will ever support such effort for 
surrender. 

The news story of the attempted Mon- 
treal bridge sabotage follows: 

Bows FOUND ON SEAWAY 

MonTREAL, May 19.—A homemade bomb 
was found on the Victoria Bridge over the 
St. Lawrence Seaway early today, after hours 
of separatist disturbances in Montreal. 

Detective Sergeant Leo Plouffe, Montreal 
police expert, dropped the ex- 
Plosive into the St. Lawrence River, well away 
from the St. Lambert locks. 

Earlier in the night about 1,000 police 
battled crowds of youths demanding separa- 
tion of French-speaking Quebec from the 
English-speaking Canadian Provinces, 

Police arrested at least 85 on charges of 
disturbing the peace. 

Two demonstrations at a patriots’ monu- 
ment blocked the Jacques Cartier Bridge 
acrdes the St. Lawrence. Autos lined up for 
miles south of the city. Many of the motor- 
ists were returning from the long Victoria 
Day holiday weckend. 

The bomb was found on the Victoria Bridge 
5 hours after an anonymous threat was 
telephoned to the police. Auto and railroad 
e was kept from the bridge during that 

e, 


The bridge connects Montreal and the 
South shore of the St. Lawrence. Several 
trains running to the east and to the United 
States were held up. 
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The Steuben Society of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans of German ancestry recently 
observed May 21 as the anniversary of 
German Founders Day of the Steuben 
Society of America. It is fitting that we 
joint In commemorating this event in 
honor to an outstanding patriotic and 
civic organization. 

Gen. Frederick von Steuben is well 
known as one of the leading patriots of 
the Revolutionary War. He received a 
great estate and a large award from Con- 
gress and the State of New York for his 
outstanding contributions to the winning 
of American independence. Along with 
General Lafayette he was second only to 
General Washington as a shaper of the 
Continental Army. 

General von Steuben came to America 
in 1777 to offer his talents to that great 
cause then being born on this continent. 
In so doing he set the example for all 
time for millions of other Americans of 
German origin, who have contributed un- 
told wealth to their nation. 

During the bitter days at Valley Forge, 
General von Steuben sustained the cour- 
age of the men. He drilled and taught 
them so that when winter subsided the 
American troops emerged more prepared 
than ever to engage the best army of the 
day inequalcombat. In that winter also 
he wrote the “Regulations for the Order 
and Discipline of the Troops of the 
United States.” In 1781 von Steuben 
served with Lafayette in the battle 
against Cornwallis’s invasion of Virginia, 
and at the battle of Yorktown he com- 
manded one of the three divisions of the 
Continental Army. 

This notable example of service to 
freedom has justly inspired German- 
Americans for many years. In 1919 a 
group of leaders in the German-Ameri- 
can community gathered in New York 
to discuss the role of their fellow citizens 
in American society, especially their lack 
of political interest and activity. They 
rightly perceived that individual dis- 
cussion and participation in the affairs 
of the nation were the foundations of 
democracy. These German founders of 
a new society to further these conditions 
quickly selected General von Steuben as 
their patron and gave his name to their 
group. 

Since 1919 the Steuben Society has 
performed a valuable service in stimulat- 
ing discussion and service to the Nation 
among Americans of German origin. 
The Steuben Society has been a leading 
nonpartisan patriotic force. Its inter- 
ests and activities are in the best tradi- 
tions of American free association. 
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Many of its members served with dis- 
tinction in three American wars. 

It is a pleasure to commemorate 
Founders’ Day of the Steuben Society of 
America. The Society does honor to the 
memory of General von Steuben in the 
interests of all the American people. 


The Late Honorable Clarence Cannon 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the death 
on May 12 of CLARENCE Cannon, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
brought to an end a long career of dedi- 
cated public service. 

Chairman Cannon first came to the 
House in 1911 as confidential secretary 
to House Speaker Champ Clark. There- 
after, he became House Parliamentarian, 
the first to serve under both Democrat 
and Republican administrations. We are 
all familiar with “Cannon's Procedure” 
and “Cannon’s Precedents,” which he 
wrote during this time. 

In 1922, Mr. Cannon ran for the con- 
gressional seat in Missouri’s Ninth Dis- 
trict and won. In 1941 he became chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. 
It was in this capacity that CLARENCE 
Cannon best served his country, for he 
took his responsibility for the Nation’s 
economy most seriously, spending many 
long and tedious hours poring over volu- 
minous justifications in order to be able 
to make the most intelligent decision pos- 
sible as to where the national budget 
might best be reduced. 

I first met Mr. Cannon when I served 
as secretary to the Honorable Styles 
Bridges, then chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in 1948. At 
that time, John Taber served as chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and Mr. Cannon was the rank- 
ing minority member for the brief period 
of the 80th Congress. During these 
years, before and since, CLARENCE CAN- 
non had labored long and mightily to 
keep appropriations of the public moneys 
from flowing over into the never-never 
land of pork barrel pressures. 

As the junior member of the largest 
committee of the House, I find it a par- 
ticular pleasure to be able to say that 
the distinguished committee chairman, 
Mr. Cannon, was always kind, gracious, 
and patient with me. He was not one, 
who despite his enormous power in his 
official position, would either abuse it, 
‘take advantage of it, or allow it to go 
to his head. One of the freshman class 
in any congression session can pay no 
greater compliment to a senior Member 
than to recite these simple facts. 
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All of us on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee who knew and worked with 
Chairman Cannon will sorely miss his 
presence at both subcommittee and full 
committee meetings. We are fortunate, 
however, that this giant of a man will 
be succeded by a Member of equal com- 
petence and dedication, our distin- 
guished colleague, Hon. GEORGE MAHON, 
who, I am sure, feels the same over- 
whelming sense of responsibility to the 
American people for the appropriation of 
their tax dollars as did our late Chair- 
man CLARENCE CANNON. 

America is better off because the Hon- 
orable CLARENCE Cannon lived among us. 
Would that such might be the epitaph 
of more Americans. 


Incredible! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Muncie Star: 

INCREDIBLE! 


If we hadn't seen the item in print several 
times we wouldn't have believed our own 
eyes. 

In black and white the news item from 
Washington informed us that Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, being very worried about 
the catastrophic situation in Laos, had de- 
cided to ask Red China for help. 

The U.S. Government, Washington officials 
have disclosed to the press, has asked several 
foreign governments to urge Communist 
China to use its influence with the pro- 
Communist Pathet Lao to stop the attacks 
p neutralist and rightwing. positions” in 

os. 

The United States has taken these posi- 
tions, officials explained, because Washington 
felt that the genuine neutralization of Laos 
was in the interests of Red China, as well 
as of the West. The idea is that further 
Communist successes in Laos might be con- 
sidered too difficult to swallow by the West. 
They might require, for this reason, some 
form of retaliatory moves by the West. 

“Please be reasonable,” the State Depart- 
ment in effect is saying, to the Reds. “You 
have so far overrun, by the force of arms, 
two-thirds of Laos. Why not be satisfied 
with that and let the ‘neutralists’ live peace- 
fully as your puppets in the remaining one- 
third of the country—at least for the time 
being? If you go on with your military con- 


quest we—the United States—might take a 


serious view and might do something. Please 
be reasonable.” 

We find this kind of Washington diplomacy 
incredible. Does Mr. Rusk believe that the 
Communists have suddenly gone mad? Does 
he think that the Reds in China would lis- 
ten to Washington's pathetic pleas for rea- 
son and moderation? As the United States 
for 3 long years, has done nothing to help 
the anti-Communist and the non-Commu- 
nist political and military forces in Laos, 
why should the Reds suddenly get scared of 
U.S. theoretical retaliatory moves in the 
future? 

The present Communist victorious military 
march in Laos is the direct result of Wash- 
ington's policy of weakness and retreat in 
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southeast Asia. It was the United States, 
through the so-called Harriman formula of 
neutralization of Laos, that paved the way for 
the Communists’ most recent triumphs. The 
Communists, accustomed to U.S. weakness 
and indecision for more than 3 years, are cer- 
tainly not going to become reasonable and 


responsible overnight—especially when they_ 


are confronted with another example of 
American diplomatic folly—the Rusk appeal 
to Red China to use its influence and stop 
the Laos fighting. 

The Red Chinese will use their influence In 
Laos, but not in the way Mr. Rusk wants 
them to, The Chinese Reds will advise their 
Laotian comrades to go on advancing and 
to go on defeating their political opponents. 
The Red Chinese would do this because such 
action—Mr. Rusk 
serves Communist interests; in China as well 
as in Laos. 


T 


Older Worker's Job Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished columnist on eco- 
nomic matters, Miss Sylvia Porter, has 
performed a very worthwhile public serv- 
ice by calling attention, through her 
widely syndicated column, to the fact 
that a most recent survey on the output 
of American workers shows that older 
age makes little, if any, difference in the 
capability of workers in office jobs or in 
occupations requiring limited physical 
effort. 

- Miss Porter quotes the survey as show- 
ing conclusively that a worker age 60 
performs as well as or even better than 
one age 30. She points out further that 
if a worker has superior capabilities, he 
will turn in a far superior performance 
at 60 than an average persone one-half 
his age. 

It is my hope that the survey being 
quoted by Miss Porter will help reverse 
the cruel and mounting inhumane prac- 
tice in American industry of refusing to 
hire workers merely because they have 
exceeded certain age limits. 

Throughout this country there are 
vast numbers of American workers who 
are unable to obtain employment for no 
other reason than because they are con- 
sidered too old by potential employers 
even though these workers are still in 
their middle forties or early fifties. 

A recent Department of Commerce 
survey shows that an American worker 
who has past his 45th birthday has odds 
of 6 to 1 against him in getting another 
job similar to one he has previously held 
if for some reason or other he loses his 
original employment. i 

It is my hope that the survey cited by 
Miss Porter will arouse this Congress to 
deal with this matter because it is my 
judgment that there is a serious gap in 
our present efforts to deal with poverty 
in America so long as we permit discrimi- 
nation against workers for no other rea- 
son than their age. i 

It has been my contention for some 


notwithstanding—really i 
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time, Mr. Speaker, that the only reason 
employers fail to hire older workers is 
not because older workers cannot ade- 
quately perform their duty but rather be- 
cause it costs an employer more to hire 
an older worker for fringe benefits and 
other health and welfare provisions as- 
sociated with employment. 

As a member of the subcommittee 
which held hearings on various discrimi- 
natory practices in hiring, I had asked 
employers in New York, Chicago, and 
California, if indeed there is a cost factor 
involved and, Mr. Speaker, the record of 
my committee’s proceedings shows that 
employers do indeed experience an in- 
creased cost factor for fringe benefits in 
hiring older workers. 

It appears to me, therefore, that in 
light of Miss Porter’s own observations 
today and in light of the testimony be- 
fore my committee establishing the in- 
creased cost factor, this Congress should 
evolve a plan under which an employer 
would be able to claim as a tax credit 
any differential in cost between the 
hiring of a younger worker and an older 
worker; thus, the employer would not 
have to bear the additional cost out of 
profits. If this were to be done, all 
American workers would then be placed 
on an equal basis and experience would 
become the criteria for employment. 
The additional cost factor would be re- 
moved as a consideration. I believe this 
type of parity would give the older work- 
er a better opportunity at employment. 

Mr. Speaker, the full cruelty of this 
increasing practice of refusing to hire 
older workers hits with most devasting 
impact the so-called middle-aged Amer- 


. ican—that worker between the age of 45 


and 55—who in many instances still has 
a relatively young family to feed, clothe, 
house and educate. 


Mr. Speaker, I have introduced legis- 
lation which would permit a tax credit 
for the differential in the cost of hiring 
people by age brackets. I am including 
my proposal following Miss Porter’s ex- 
cellent article which I should like to have 
appear in the Recorp at this point: 

OLDER WORKER'S JOB PERFORMANCE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Age makes little, H any, difference in the 
output of workers in office jobs or in occupa- 
tions requiring Imited physical effort. A 
worker age 60 performs as well as or even bet- 
ter than one age 30—and if the worker has 
superior capabilities, he'll turn in a far su- 
perior performance at 60 than an average 
person half his age. 

Sex also makes little, if any, difference in 
jobs which do not demand major physical 
strength, and what difference does exist is in 
favor of women. In office Jobs women chalk 
up better scores than men at all ages and the 
women who achieve the most favorable com- 
parative scores are in the oldest age groups. 

Expertence is a basic factor affecting the 
output of an office worker and the consist- 
ency of his (or her) performance. The older 
the worker, the steadier his rate of output, 
and the experienced individual of 60-plus 
turns in a more consistent performance than 
the individual of under 25, 

Again and egain, over a long stretch of 
years, I have been writing reports along the 
above lines—trying unceasingly to help break 
down the cruel prejudice against the older 
worker and to help puncture the unjustified 
bias against women in the labor force. 
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SOME SUCCESS 


A far as women are concerned, those dedi- 
Cated to battling prejudice have had some 
success, but we have been tragic fatlures in 
our drive for fair treatment of the older 
Worker in the job market. 

In fact, the prejudice today seems more 
virulent than ever—at a time when a cold, 
hard headed assessment of the capabilities of 
we older worker never has been more impera- 

ve. 

For it is the older worker who is most in 
danger of losing his job in this era of gallop- 
ing automation of offices and factories. 

It is the older worker with a long and satis- 
factory record of service who is most in dan- 
ger of finding himself unemployed at an age 
When he is too old to be hired and still too 
young to retire. 

It is the older worker whom many firms 
across the Nation refuse to employ because, 
Say they, he will be unable to meet their 
Production standards, 

But now comes a new study of compara- 
tive job performance by the Labor Depart- 
Ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics which 
dramatizes once more the points made at 
the start of this column about age, sex and 
experience. 

The study, made under the direction of the 
BLS's James F. Walker, covers 6,000 Federal 
mall sorters—work typical of office jobs— 
Over an 8-week period in 12 selected cities. 
The BLS, figures output per man-hour of 
Workers age 35 to 44 as an index of 100, then 
Measures production of various groups 
against this index base. It finds: 

1, “Differences in output among workers 


at various age levels are largely insignificant; 


and capability for superior performance 
abounds in all age groups.” 

The 25-29 age group's output index was 
100.1; the 50-54 age group's output index 
Was. 100.9; even the groups of 60-65 and 65 
and over had an index of 96.2 an unimport- 
&nt drop, 

` WOMEN RATE HIGHER 


2. “The average performance for all men 
Studied was a little over 3 percent lower than 
that for all women included in the survey. 
The higher performance of women was 
found in each age group and the difference 
Was greatest in the oldest age groups.” 

Men mail sorters aged 35-44 scored 99.6, 
While women sorters in this age group scored 
101.8. Men aged 55 and over scored 97, while 
Women aged 55 and over scored 101.1. 

3. “A significant finding is the evidence of 
Consistency m performance among older 
Workers, attributable to increasing experience 
On the job. In some situations this steady 
Browth of consistency with age may com- 
Pensate for a possible slight decline in pro- 
ductivity rates of older workers,” 

These findings confirm all previous studies 
Of the job performance of office workers. 
How can employers justify pollcies and prac- 
tices which flagrantly discriminate against 
& worker because of age or sex in view of 
them? Questions of decency and equity 
aside, the discrimination doesn't even make 
good business sense. 

HR. 3431 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide credit against income 
tax for an employer who employs older per- 
sons in his trade or business 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Hotise 
0f Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
Credits against tax) is amended by redesig- 
Rating section 38 as section 39 and by adding 
after section 37 the following new section: 
“BEC. 38, CREDIT FOR EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER 

PERSONS 


(a) In GENERAL—In the case of an em- 
Ployer (as defined in section 3401 (u)), there 
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shall be allowed as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this chapter for the taxable year 
an amount determined under subsection (b). 

“(b) Amount or Creprr—The credit al- 
lowed an employer by subsection (a) for any 
taxable year shall be an amount equal to the 
increase in his cost of doing business during 
such year which results from the employ- 
ment of older persons, as determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 


delegate. For purposes of this subsection,, 


any expenditure made by an employer in the 
conduct of his trade or business (including 
insurance premiums, contributions to pen- 
sion funds, contributions to medical costs, 
contributions to workmen's compensation 
funds, and any other trade or business ex- 


pense, including the increased cost of train- 


ing an older worker and increased cost of 
maintaining an increased medical and nurs- 
ing staff necessary where older persons are 
employed, within the meaning of section 
162), whether attributable to an individual 
employee or to the employees of such em- 
ployer generally, shall be considered an in- 
crease in the cost of doling business which re- 
sults from the employment of older persons 
to the extent that it would not have been 
required or made if the age of each employee 
involved were the lowest age at which an 
employee could reasonably (and consistently 
with the sound operation of the trade or 
business) be hired to perform substantially 
the same duties (and no factor other than 
age were taken into account). 

(e) Creprr Nor To Cause REFUND or 
Tax. — The credit allowed by subsection (a) 
shall not exceed the amount of the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the taxable year, 
reduced by the sum of the credits allowable 
under the provisions of this part other than 
this section and sections 31 and 32. 

“(d) CREDIT IN ADDITION ro DEDUCTIONS: — 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall be 
in addition to, and shall not reduce or other- 
wise affect, any deduction which may be 
allowable under this chapter.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part IV 
is amended by striking out 
“Sec, 38. Overpayments of tax.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“Sec. 38. Credit for employment of older 


persons. 
“Sec. 39. Overpayments of tax.“ 


Src. 2. (a) Section 36 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to disallowance 
of credits to individuals paying optional tax 
or taking standard deduction) is amended by 
striking out “and 35” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “35, and 38”. 

(b) Section 37(a) of such Code (relating 
to retirement income credit) is amended by 
striking out “and section 35 (relating to 
partially tax-exempt interest)” and insert- 
ing in leu thereof “section 35 (relating to 
partially tax-exempt interest), and section 
38 (relating to credit for employment of old- 
der persons)". 

Src. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


How Popular the Wheat Deal? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 
` OF ILLINOIS < 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 
Mr. RUMSFELD, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit, for inclusion in the Recorp, an 
editorial which appeared in the May 22 
issue of the Chicago Sun-Times and 
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which I believe reflects the views of the 
majority of the citizens of this country on 
the use of tax dollars to facilitate the 
sale of subsidized farm products to Com- 
munist countries: 

How POPULAR THE WHEAT DEAL? 


When the late President Kennedy au- 
thorized the sale of American wheat to Rus- 
sia last October, we pointed out at the time 
that such sale was contrary to the declared 
policy of Congress as expressed in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961. That act provided that 
no agricultural commodities on which a 
Federal subsidy is paid should be sold to 
Russia. Mr. Kennedy presumed that there 
had been a change in public sentiment to- 
ward such a sale since 1961. He was told 
by his Secretary of Agriculture, Orville L. 
Freeman, that public sentiment was running 
4 to 1 in favor of the wheat deal. 

We expressed doubt at the time about the 
accuracy of Freeman's statement. A vote 
in the House Wednesday confirms our belief 
that a substantial portion of the citizenry 
opposes the payment of a subsidy to ex- 
porters who sell farm products to Commu- 
nist countries. An effort to kill the wheat 
deal, made by Representative Pau. FINDLEY, 
Republican, of Illinois, failed by just one 
vote. The test was largely a party matter; 
182 Democrats and 6 Republicans voted for 
the deal and 30 Democrats and 156 Republi- 
cans voted against it. 

Two Florida Democrats were present but 
passed their vote. Fifty-six Representa- 
tives—39 Democrats and 17 Republicans— 
were listed as not voting and presumably 
were absent. Any two of these might haye 
tipped the result against the sale of subsi- 
dized wheat to Russia. The sale continues 
but it can hardly be said that it is im- 
mensely popular with the taxpayers. 


Amendment of Federal Bail Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 

pleased to sponsor three bills to amend 
the Federal bail laws. These bills would 
ease the financial burden which the Fed- 
eral bail laws place on indigent defend- 
ants. 
The first bill provides that no person 
shall be denied bail solely because he is 
financially unable to post bond. Rather, 
any indigent defendant may be released 
on a personal guarantee, subject to such 
conditions as the court or commissioner 
might reasonably prescribe to assure his 
appearance—unless there is good cause 
shown why the indigent defendant should 
not be released. It is simple justice that 
indigent persons who are not shown to 
be likely to violate the conditions of 
their bond be released pending trial, 

The second bill would provide that any 
convicted defendant who is confined be- 
cause he is unable to post bail would re- 
ceive credit toward his sentence for time 
spent in confinement. 

The third bill would allow persons ad- 
mitted to bail to make a cash deposit 
with the court instead of having to sup- 
ply sureties or other collateral security 
often required by professional bail bonds- 
men. It would also allow bail to those 
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who could not find a bondsman willing 
to write a bond for them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unjust that while 
our law provides an absolute right to 
bail in other than capital cases, this right 
can be very easily nullified at the dis- 
cretion of private persons; for a bonds- 
man is not required to write a bond just 
because a court has set bail, and the 
bondsman's decision may not be reviewed 
by a court no matter how arbitrary his 
refusal. 

Because present bail laws discriminate 
against the poor, only the defendant who 
has money can be free before his trial to 


prepare for his defense. These laws vio- 


late the spirit of the sixth amendment to 
the Constitution which forbids imposi- 
tion of excessive bail. They contradict 
— — heritage of equal justice under the 

W. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is appropriate 
that these measures guaranteeing equal 
justice to rich and poor alike be consid- 
ered by the House as a vital part of the 
President's war on poverty, and that we 
should carry this war on poverty to the 
19955 of administration of eriminal jus 

ce. : 


A New View of Government by the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Wal- 
ter F. Carey, a Michigan man, has been 
elected president of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. His acceptance speech to 
this high post, made on April 29, should 
be read by everyone. It is notable in the 
fact that he does not regard the Ameri- 
can Government as a hostile power. I 
commend him for his attitude, for his 
“can-do” ability, and for his positive ap- 
proach. It is mighty refreshing: 
STATEMENT oY Water F. Carty, PRESIDENT 

or U.S. CHAMBER oF COMMERCE 


In the entire range of human endeavor 
there have been only a few who really have 
merited the mantle of greatness—giants who 
left bright beacons to help guide humanity 
across the misty reaches of time. 

Most of us, in our own few moments, can 
only strive to add a little fuel to the bea- 
cons—to do what we can to preserve and 
progress the principles, ideals, and institu- 
tions entrusted to our care. 

And strive we must, without ever under- 
estimating either our responsibility or our 
collective potential for significant contribu- 
tion in mankind's stumbling pursuit of the 
great dream. 

We are meeting today in an era which his- 
tory will record as a time of unprecedented 
social and economic revolution all over the 
globe. 

Will future historians report that this 
revolution found us wanting; that it under- 
mined our system and trampled our ideals 
and institutions? 

Or will they write that this was our finest 
hour—the turning point when the fires of 

which burned in so many indi- 
vidual hearts began consolidating into a sin- 
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gle universal torch, lighting the way for all 
men and making the great dream a living 
reality? 

You and I need apologize to no man for 
our dedication to the American system and 
the great Ideals which are, at once, both the 
foundation and the goal of that system. 

We want to make that system work to the 
full, and to yield the good life not just for 
ourselves but for all Americans—and some- 
day, perhaps, for all the people of the world. 

As American businessmen we can be justly 
proud of the contribution we have made 
toward the common objective. 

But our country continues to be piagued 
by complex and serious problems. 

I suggest that the magnitude of these 
problems and the stakes involved demand a 
degree of partnership and cooperation be- 
tween American business and American gov- 
ernment surpassing anything we have ever 
known, I am not the first to say this, but 
no one has meant it more sincerely. 

The vast majority of those who comprise 
the government are reasonable and mod- 
erate men, with their sights set upon the 
same goals which beckon to us. I believe 
they should and would welcome such a part- 
nership and that, together, we can handle 
any problem confronting us. 

It is my firm conviction that we, the busi- 
ness leaders of the Nation who comprise this 
federation, possess tremendous capacity for 
finding and helping to carry out solutions to 
these problems. 

Iam not so positive, however, that we have 
yet assumed a degree of responsibility com- 
mensurate with our can-do ability. 

It is not enough—not nearly enough—only 
to sit in Judgement on solutions or ideas put 
forth by others. 

We should be positive in our approach. 
We must originate and initiate. We must 
approach the problems of the Nation with 
the same vest and energy with which we 
tackle the challenges of our own business 

We love our country as much and our 
stake in its future certainly is as t as 
that other group of men who collectively 
constitute the Government. 

Who can say, then, that our responsibility 
for assuring that future is any less, for ex- 
ample, than that of the President in the 
White House or the Senators and Congress- 
men who labor on the Hill, 

With your permission and in your behalf, 
I would like to offer to them, without equivo- 
cation or reservation and without regard to 
political persuasion, our hands, our minds, 
and our hearts. 

As I accept the high office you have given 
me, I am unable to reward you with any 
great new programs or brilliant solutions. 

I can only share with you my dream of a 
bright new era of business and Government 
cooperation and partnership. 

I shall dedicate myself to that objective 
with every confidence that, with your sup- 
port, it can be attained, 


President Johnson Honored by University 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, our great 
President, Lyndon Johnson, received 
fitting recognition from the University 
of Michigan last Friday, when that fa- 
mous institution of higher learning con- 
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ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of civil law. 


In paying this tribute to President 
Johnson, the remarks of Dr, Hatcher, 
president of the University were partic- 
ularly appropriate and, I ask unanimous 
consent that the citation accompanying 
the honorary degree be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


The citation follows: 


UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN HONORARY DEGREES, 
Docror or Crvi Law, May 1964 


Lyndon Baines Johnson, President of the 
United States. Assuming an office which an 
act of wanton hatred had left vacant, Presi- 
dent Johnson picked up the reins of Gov- 
ernment with an assurance born of under- 
standing and experience and entered upon a 
task for which he was preeminently fitted: 
a ministry of reconciliation joined with vig- 
orous pursuit of peace and human welfare. 
He has labored to improve the lot of citizens 
deprived of civil rights and of economic op- 
portunity; he has yet avoided those doc- 
trinaire antagonisms which can render the 
most humane of purposes inhumane, He 
has shown a realistic awareness of human 
complexity, a worthily American respect for 
diversity, and a will to act always in the 
spirit of an immortal predecessor— with 
malice toward none and with charity for 
all.“ Upon this greatly gifted man and 
leader of men, the university respectfully 
confers the degree doctor of civil law. 


Tribute to Rudolph Friml 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to pay tribute to the illustrious musical 
career of Rudolph Friml, a resident of 
Los Angeles since 1907 and now living at 
8782 Appian Way, Hollywood, Calif. An 
octogenarian, Mr. Friml is the last of the 
giants from that golden era of American 
musicals which gave us Victor Herbert, 
Jerome Kern, George Gershwin, and 
Otto Harbach. 

Born in Prague, Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Friml studied at the Prague Conserva- 
tory with the distinguished composer 
Dvorak, and piano with Jiranek. He 
first came to the United States as a con- 
cert pianist. But with his first operetta, 
“The Firefly.“ his career was channeled 
into the field of composition. As a com- 
poser his many successful Broadway 
musicals, including “Rose Marie,” “The 
Vagabond King,” Three Musketeers,” 
and several of the Ziegfeld Follies, have 
contributed such outstanding songs as 
“Indian Love Call,” “Rose Marie,” 
“March of the Vagabonds,” “Only a 
Rose,” “Giannina Mia,” “Donkey Sere- 
nade,” and literally hundreds of others. 

This distinguished composer and pian- 
ist is a charter member of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers, now celebrating the 50th year 
of its founding. Stanley Adams, ASCAP 
president, recently wrote of Rudolf 
Friml: 
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His career stands as an inspiration, not 
Only to all his fellow colleagues in ASCAP, 
but to all Americans who have ever loved a 
beautiful song. 


Residual Oil Relief for New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, there was 
& recent news item to the effect that the 
GAO's Defense Accounting and Auditing 
Director had brought to the attention of 
the Secretary of Defense the subject of 
unnecessary buttonholes in Navy coats, 
GAO estimated that by 1966 $60,000 will 
be spent needlessly by the Department 
of Defense unless it does something 
about these empty holes. 

Sixty thousand dollars, even in this 
era of the $100 billion budget is a sub- 
stantial saving, and I certainly hope the 
Secretary will take action to plug up 
these holes. 

This is of particular interest to me, 
however, in view of recent communica- 
tions I have had with the Secretary of 
Defense with regard to excess costs his 
Department is incurring as a result of 
the mandatory oil import program. 

My concern with this program and the 
fact that it has cost the Defense Depart- 
ment over $50 million in excess fuel 
Costs, stems to a large degree from my 
concern over the economic hardship the 
people of New England have suffered and 
are still suffering because of the con- 
tinuing restrictions on imports of resid- 
ual fuel oil. This is the fuel we must 
have in New England to heat our hos- 
Pitals, schools, and apartment houses, 
to power our industries and to generate 
our electricity. 

Certain recent developments and par- 
ticularly a decision by the Secretary of 
the Interior clearly show the absurdity 
of continuing this program. 

On March 22, 1964, Mr. Bernard L. 
Boutin, GSA Administrator wrote to the 
Chairman of the Oil Import Appeals 
Board pointing out that because of re- 
Sidual import controls, GSA was experi- 
encing extreme. difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient oil to heat Government build- 
ings in the Washington area. Mr. 
Boutin pointed out that it was costing 
the Government between $500,000 and 
$700,000 a year to obtain fuel because 
GSA had no import quota. The follow- 
ing editorial from the May 4, 1964, Boston 
Herald I think, very concisely sum- 
Marizes the ridiculousness of this 
Situation: 

From the Boston (Mass.) Herald 
May 4, 1964] 
GOVERNMENT AGAINST ITSELF 

The Federal Government is so big that no 
One should be surprised that it sometimes 
Catches itself by its own tail. So the inci- 


dent we are about to relate is not unique’ 


and probably isn’t funny, as 
W y very y things go 
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But what has happened is that the Gov- 
ernment-instituted pinch on the imports of 
residual fuel oil is pinching the Government. 
Non-Government users of this cheap fuel 
oil, particularly in New England, are also 
painfully pinched (ali for an illusory bene- 
fit to the soft coal industry), but they squeal 
in vain against the powerful coal lobby. 
Here, now, is an agency of Government 
squealing. 

The General Services Administration pro- 
vides heating fuels for Government build- 
ings in Washington. It supplies 1.2 million 
barrels of residual oil annually. 

The unjustified import restrictions have 
hurt the GSA—as they have hurt private 
users—by increasing the cost of residual and 

its orderly purchase difficult, 

With the oil in short supply and importers 
limited, it has become strictly a sellers’ mar- 
ket. The GSA can no longer get competing 
bids from suppliers, and the lack of compe- 
tition has forced it to pay from $500,000 to 
$700,000 a year more than it would if it 
could get competing bids. 

The importers who used to supply GSA 
got import allocations as a result. But they 
don't have to sell to the GSA now; they can 
look for more desirable customers. 

The GSA asked for transfer of the import 
allocations to itself, but got turned down 
by the Oil Import Administration. It is 
caught in a preposterous squeeze. But then, 
so are other residual users all over the east 
coast. 

The contrived shortage of residual oil has 
hurt consumers, disorganized distribution 
and injured the economy of Venezuela, the 
major exporter. It helps nobody but the 
lucky dealers with import allocations. It 
does not help employment in the coal mines 


and it does not help the domestic oil in- 


dustry, which is discontinuing the produc- 
tion of residual. 

Here is Government not only against itself 
but against a lot outside of Government. 
The import restrictions must be lifted. 


GSA's appeal fell on sympathetic ears 
and on May 7, 1964, the Secretary of the 
Interior announced that GSA had been 
granted an allocation of 1 million bar- 
rels of residual fuel oil imports to be 
used in meeting requirements for Fed- 
eral Government installations in the 
Washington, D.C., area. I think the fol- 
lowing quote from the Interior Depart- 
ment’s announcement of this decision is 
most revealing: 

A Department of the Interior spokesman 
pointed out that the allocation was made in 
the public interest to relieve the General 
Services Administration of the difficulties it 
has experienced in obtaining supplies a 
residual fuel oll necessary to 
responsibilities in the Washington 5 
tan area. 


On Monday, May 18, 1964, the Boston 
Herald seized on the key phrase in the 
Department's announcement that its de- 
cision to grant GSA’s appeal was made 
in the public interest“ and printed the 
following editorial with a plea to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to further “serve 
the public interest by removing all im- 
port curbs on residual“: 

From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, May 18, 
1964] 
Om IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

The Government has decided to stop pun- 
ishing itself by half a million dollars a year. 
The Department of the Interior has granted 
the General Services Administration an im- 
port quota for a million barrels of residual 
oil. This means that GSA can now get sev- 
eral bids for the heavy heating oil needed 
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for Government buildings in Washington 
and not have to pay what some im 

with a quota can exact virtually without 
competition. 

This is the same costly position that utili- 
ties, industries and building owners and 
State and local governments all up and down 
the Eastern seaboard find themselves in. 
They are having to pay millions of dollars 
more for residual oil because the coal inter- 
ests have unwarrantedly pressured the Gov- 
ernment into import restrictions on this in- 
expensive fuel. But these sufferers have so 
far cried in vain. 

GSA did not cry in vain. Interior decided 
that “in the public interest“ GSA should be 
able to buy for a competitive price. 

In the public interest.“ 

Why is it not also in the public interest 
that the Boston Edison and other utilities 
up here should be able to buy in an open 
market? It is nice that the tax-consuming 
GSA can buy oll at a fair price; why wouldn't 
it be nice if taxpaying users of electricity 
could enjoy similar beneficial consequences 
of completitively priced oil? 

Not to mention the Defense Department, 
which has no import allocation either, and 
uses much more residual oll than GSA. Here 
the Government is still punishing itself to 
the tune of $8 or $9 million a year. 

Yes, the department that casts a sternly 
economizing eye on the Navy yard and the 
Watertown Arsenal, is still overpaying by 
millions for the residual oil it uses. 

In fact Congressman Bares has just re- 
minded Secretary McNamara that the whole 
oil import control program—crude products 
and residual—has cost the Department over 
$50 million in premium prices since its im- 
pouon in 1959. Government against lt- 


e! oll is, however, in a special class, 
because its importation does not displace 
domestic production, which is rapidly fall- 
ing to zero.) 

Yes, the Interior Department is correct. 
A free market in residual oll is in the pub- 
lic interest. Secretary Udall, to whom Presi- 
dent Johnson has entrusted the Govern- 
ment's oil policies, can serve the public in- 
interest by removing all import curbs on re- 
sidual. 


With this as background, I would like 
to introduce at this point the full text 
of my letter to the Secretary of Defense 
on May 15, 1964: 


Hon. Rosert S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Secretary: On February 28, 1964, 
I wrote to you with regard to excess costs 
incurred by the Department of Defense as a 
result of the mandatory oil import program. 

I knew that you were most anxious to find 
ways to reduce operating costs of the De- 
tense Establishment. This would be a sav- 
ing, I would like to stress, which could be 
realized without causing the discharge of a 
single Defense mt employee in con- 
trast to the loss of hundreds of jobs every 
time a Defense Establishment, such as the 
arsenal in Watertown, Mass., is closed. That 
is why I thought you might like to consider 
this possibility of saving your Department an 
additional several million dollars every year. 

On March 2, 1964, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Paul H. Riley wrote to me that al- 
though the Defense Department did hot agree 
with all parts of the mandatory oll import 
control program, it would be impractical to 
request exemption from controls relating to 
residual fuel oil. 

It is true that my original suggestion to 
you related only to Defense exemption from 
residual controls but in light of Mr. Riley's 
answer and in view of recent information 
coming to my attention, I think it would be 


May 15, 1964. 
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proper for you at this time to review the 
cost to the Department of Defense of the 
entire oll import control program. 

I have been informed that every year the 
Defense Establishment under current con- 
trols has authorized quotas for the Import 
of approximately 15 million barrels of fin- 
ished and residual petroleum products. It 
is my further understanding that the great- 
est differential between offshore and do- 
mestic price is provided by jet fuel, combat 
motor gasoline and residual fuel oll, and that 
these are the products imported by the De- 
fense Establishment. 

As you are aware, the mandatory oll im- 
port control program has been in effect since 
March 1959. Your own Department esti- 
mated in September 1962 that from the pro- 
grams inception through June 1962 the cost 
to the military because of inadequate De- 
fense Department quotas under the manda- 
tory oil import control program totaled $26.5 
million. It would be reasonable to assume 
that this figure has at least doubled in the 
last 2 years. 

It is my conviction that the Defense De- 
partment, in the interest of national econ- 
omy, should be exempt from this program. 

Ample precedence for such a request can 
be found, I believe, in a recent decision by 
the Oil Import Administration of the Inte- 
rior Department relating to the General 
Services Administration (GSA). 

On March 23, 1964, GSA appealed to the 
Chairman of the Interior Department’s Oil 
Import Appeals Board for relief from difi- 
culties being experienced as a result of the 
oll import control program. GSA requested 
that it be granted its own allocation to im- 
port residual fuel oil. In its appeal GSA 
pointed out that because of restrictions im- 
posed by the control program, it was paying 
$500,000 to $700,000 in premium prices every 
year to obtain sufficient residual fuel oil for 
use in Government buildings in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area alone. I believe you will 
find that corresponding excess costs are 
being incurred by the Defense Department 
in its petroleum purchases. 

In the interest of national economy, I 
strongly urge you to look into this situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wirum H. BATES. 


I certainly agree with the Boston 
Herald that if relief for GSA was in the 
public interest, then similar relief for 
the Defense Department and all other 
residual oil consumers should be forth- 
coming immediately. Residual fuel oil 
import restrictions should be terminated 
immediately. 


Voluntary Wheat Program With Teeth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, looking 
back on my vote in opposition to the 
politically inspired wheat-cotton bill, 
which passed the House by such a narrow 
margin, the only second thought I have 
had on the matter is the firm conviction 
that were the issue again before us, I 
would repeat my original action. 

Despite the pious affirmation that the 
legislation is strictly voluntary it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that the 
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armtwisting for which this administra- 
tion is famed is being applied in a not- 
too subtle fashion. Included with these 
remarks is an article by Harold Hawley 
appearing in the May 1964 issue of the 
“American Agriculturist.” Therein set 
forth are Mr, Hawley's comments on the 
un-American assumption that a man is 
presumed guilty until he is proved inno- 
cent. May I suggest that you read the 
entire article to get an idea where we 
may be going—even with a program long 
since renounced by American wheatgrow- 
ers. 
A TURNING POINT 


There is a card in our files which we will 
keep—not because it gives us any satisfac- 
tion, but because it is possibly a most sig- 
nificant communication. 

Many of you received a similar one from 
your ASC office. It says that we must request 
measurement of our wheat acreage or it will 
be assumed we are overplanted. In the 
event of a future wheat program with acre- 
age controls we will then automatically be 
penalized because of the alleged overplant- 
ing. 

San this be America? Since when has a 
man been guilty unless he proves himself 
innocent? Is there any basis in law for any 
Government official to issue a directive 
which is in contradiction to the basic foun- 
dation of the laws of the land? So far as 
I am concerned, it is no one’s business how 
much wheat I have this year, Inasmuch as 
the wheat referendum was defeated last 
spring. 

However, that is not the point. Neither is 
it the point that the administration pushed 
a bill which would again provide for a ref- 
erendum on a certificate wheat plan after we 
had overwhelmingly said “No” on this once, 
Makes you wonder what you have to say to 
say “No.” 

The point I want to make is that for the 
first time in my experience I have been 
treated like a citizen would be in some other 
countries. I have been told I will be as- 
sumed to be guilty and be penalized accord- 
ingly unless I prove myself innocent. 

I fear this could mark a turning point in 
this country of ours if it is allowed to go 
unchallenged. No one, no matter how highly 
placed, should have the power or the au- 
dacity to issue such a directive unless and 
until we first go through the formality of 
scrapping the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 

Some legislators with whom I have dis- 
cussed this were both surprised and indig- 
nant that this could happen, Have you told 
your Congressman and Senator about your 
card? I sincerely hope you will, because I 
think we have started around a wrong turn. 
Now is the time to correct this. 


Prayer Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

Nescorek AREA JOINT SCHOOLS, 
Nescopeck, Pa., May 20, 1984. 

Dear Mr, Becker: We all watched you to- 
day and were proud of you. Your sincerity 
is the factor that will carry you through 
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any debate. Our kids even cheered when you 
got in a few licks. We were prepared for the 
first amendment Bill of Rights and what ver- 
sion of the Bible arguments. I am firmly 
convinced that none of these would be ef- 
fective if people would take time and be in- 
formed. Perhaps a little more explanation 
of these things would be effective. Can't we 
get one candidate to take a stand on this 
issue? This would force the others to do 
the same. Enclose find copy of my Memorial 
Day address to be delivered on Sunday, 
May 24. Can we do anything? 
Sincerely, 
CHET DOYLE, 


The Late Honorable Clarence Cannon 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALADAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent 
granted me I wish to include at this 
point in the Recor the remarks I made 
during the hearings of the Foreign Op- 
erations Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

THE LATE HONORABLE CLARENCE CANNON 


Mr. Chairman, yesterday morning the 
House Appropriations Committee suffered a 
great loss in the death of our beloved chair- 
man, CLARENCE CANNON. The sudden and un- 
timely passing of Mr. Cannon has’shocked 
and saddened us all. To his family, it has 
brought a sorrow that will ease with time— 
but never cease. Among his friends and 
colleagues, it has left an emptiness that will 
be filled with memories—but never a re- 
placement. 

More than just an admired and respected 
colleague, Mr. CaNNON was a true and de- 
voted friend whose death came as a great 
personal loss to me. His advice and assist- 
ance were always welcomed because I knew 
they were based on sound judgment and un- 
failing loyalty. 

He was truly a dedicated man. One of the 
memories that I will always cherish is the 
opportunity that I had to serve under him 
on the House Appropriations Committee. 
Throughout our service together, my respect 
and admiration for him grew ever greater 
with the passing of years. No Member of 
the House of Representatives had greater 
wisdom or influence. He could be gentle, 
but he could also act with the strength and 
toughness of a man who knows no fear. He 
stamped the print of his personality on the 
course of events in this committee as few 
men have done. When we consider the sta- 
ture of the man, we realize that anything 
we might say about him would be an under- 
statement. I never met a man who did not 
respect him. Driven by an indefatigable 
determination to pursue and fulfill alf his 
dreams, he set his goals high. 

As chairman of the great House Appropria- 
tions Committee he held tightly the purse 
strings of our Government's expenditures in 
an effort to curb unnecessary spending and 
extravagance. As a parliamentarian, he was 
without equal. He was an outstanding leg- 
islator, and his love for this great country 
of ours was unsurpassed. 

I find words, mere words, truly are inade- 
quate to express the emotions and sentiments 
that well up in my heart on this occasion. 
I extend to his beloved wife and the other 
members of the family my deepest sympathy 
in their great sorrow. 


1964 
Plight of Haitian Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, too little 
attention has been paid to the plight of 
5,000 Haitian refugees who have fied 
Francois Duvalier’s brutal dictatorship. 
The situation of these refugees is desper- 
ate. They lack work, adequate food, and 
Shelter; they live in squalor. 

I take this opportunity to call this 
body’s attention to a letter which ap- 
peared in the May 25 New York Times by 
Nicholas Duke Biddle, chairman of the 
Caribbean Committee, International 
Rescue Committee. Mr. Biddle points 
Out that these people have received little 
Meaningful assistance and that the 
Dominican Republic, the country to 
Which the refugees have filed, has been 
Unable to ease their situation. Mr. Bid- 
dle 5 by making the following 


If the United States 1s still interested in 
the encouragement of democratic forces in 
dur own hemisphere, we cannot afford to 

e the desperate plight of these Haitian 
Victims of tyranny. 


Mr. Speaker, with the consent of the 
House, I am inserting Mr. Biddle's excel- 
lent letter in the Rxconp: 

or HAITIAN REFUGEES—VICTIMS OF 

TERROR REPORTED LIVING IN Apsect Poverty 
To the EDITOR: 

The recent arbitrary expulsion of the Epls- 
Copal Bishop of Haiti by the country’s dicta- 

ruler is only one of many similar acts 
Of repression and terror committed by Dr. 
Francois Duvalier and his colleagues. Only 
& few weeks earller the Haitian tyrant in- 
Stalled himself as President for life, thereby 
indicating a reign of indefinite misery for 
the unfortunate Haitian people. 

By now the civilized world is no longer 
Shocked by such behavior on the part of Dr. 
Duvalier. But what surprises we who follow 
the explosive Caribbean situation closely is 
the almost total apathy on the part of the 
United States toward this cruel regime. 

Perhaps the least known aspect of Dr. 
Duvalier’s repression is the exodus to the 

minican Republic of more than 5,000 refu- 
Sees. A good many of them were harshly 
Victimized by the Haitian dictator and his 
band of brigands—the ton-ton Macoute. 

e refugees include much of Haiti's very 
Small elite—students, teachers, professionals, 
artisans, civil servants, and a small number 
Sf labor, business, community, and political 
leaders. Presumably among them are the 
nucleus of a decently governed future Haiti. 

Today the vast majority of these refu- 
Bees are living in the most abject poverty. 

ithout work, inadequately fed and clothed, 
sheltered in primitive huts with mud floors 
and no sanitation, they have become the 

forgotten refugees of the Caribbean.” Ex- 


Sept for some modest support from the In- 


tional Rescue Committee and an occa- 
sional donation on the spot, they have re- 
delved no meaningful outside assistance and 
the Dominican economy has been unable to 
help them. 

We have good reason to recall similar Car- 
bbean experiences in the recent past. If 
the United States is still interested in the 
Encouragement of democratic forces in our 
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own hemisphere, we cannot afford to ignore 
the desperate plight of these Haitian victims 
of tyranny. . 
Nicholas DUKE BIDDLE, 
Chairman, Caribbean Committee, In- 
ternational Rescue Committee. 
New Tonk, May 15, 1964. 


Henry J. Kaiser 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my fondest and most 
honored privileges as a Member of Con- 
gress was to support the authorization of 
a gold medal—the Congressional Medal 
of National Honor—for Henry J. Kaiser. 

The awarding of this medal to Henry 
Kaiser is long overdue. His overwhelm- 
ing accomplishments toward Allied vic- 
tory in World War II alone have earned 
for him our respect and tribute in the 
manner H.J. Res. 1020 authorized. 

Moreover, his private medical care pro- 
gram and his imaginative solutions to 
age-old labor-management problems 
single out Henry J. Kaiser as a man who 
has contributed to the welfare of all man- 
kind for all times. 

He has indeed helped his neighbor, not 
only by his physical accomplishments, 
but more significantly, by his ability to 
inspire all men to rise above their phys- 
ical adversity and mental despair and 
look within themselves for new strength, 
courage, and resoluteness. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like my friends 
to listen to a few excerpts of an interview 
with Mr. Kaiser that a Christian Science 
Monitor reporter wrote some time ago. 
The reporter catches what I think is the 
essence of the man: 


“My mother used to say,” Henry J. Kaiser 
told this correspondent at the beginning of 
a long interview, that if she could only give 
me one thing, it would be joy in work.” 

Norman Vincent Peale once said that Mr. 
Kaiser would have made an outstanding 
preacher—but that if he had become one, 
American industry would have lost one of 
its most brilliant figures. Neither field— 
preaching nor industry—has been the loser. 
Given the opportunity, Mr. Kaiser enjoys 
probing the spiritual implications of his work. 

These implications, as he sees them, are the 
limitless possibilities of human achievement. 

Somebody was standing beside him at Bon- 
neville Dam once and asked, “How did you 
do it?” Mr, Kaiser said one word, “Faith.” 

But he tells the story somewhat differently. 
He says he did it because he put the work 
in charge of young men who didn’t know 
that it couldn't be done. There's a saying 
of Jesus that he kes to quote more than any 
other: “All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” Mr. Kaiser takes this literally. 

How does a man, though, decide what is 
the impossible thing he ought to tackle? 
What leads a man to his career? 

Mr. Kaiser started speaking thoughtfully, 
almost to himself. 

“What to do?" he mused. “For 8 years 
„„ * I didn’t know what it was that I 
should do. I found the greatest thing is 
something simple. 
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“It is to fill human needs. 

“It is not to work for profit. To meet 
eee ee ye ee eae, See 

do.“ 

He looked for an example and took it from 
his early entry into the highway construc- 
tion business, 

“We could not get the amount of cement 
we needed,” he said, “The western cement 
makers said they had 1-million-barrel 
capacity and were using only 6. What they 
meant, of course, was at their price. So we 
went into the cement business.” 

“It was the same with shipbuilding. 

“The British couldn’t get ships as fast as 
their ships were being sunk. There was a 
need. So we made ships. 

“The only reason we are in the Hawallan 
Islands is that there is a need. 

There's no such thing as security. You 
find the way if you are interested in meet- 
ing human needs.“ 

Mr. Kaiser saw a new field for needmeeting 
in South America. : 

“In August 1954," he said, “I traveled 
75,000 miles on three trips around South 
America, I saw that it must be industrial- 
ized, The United States has grown great by 
selling people on the idea that they can 
have more things, and 1f they need more 
and haven't the money, they can have credit, 

"I had no trouble with Peron. He knew 
what I could do. So we went down there to 
make automobiles, 

“Today about 90 percent of the auto is 
made in Argentina. At first it was 40 per- 
cent. Next year it will be 100 percent. 
Orders are stacked up—for jeeps, trucks, 
passenger cars.” 

Mr. Speaker, Henry J. Kaiser is a 
leader of men, a leader completely and 
unselfishly devoted to making our world 
a more livable place. This Congress 
should take the leadership initiative and 
honor this dedicated human being. I 
trust that House Joint Resolution 1020 
can be introduced again at a later date, 
and that it will meet with the approval 
of my colleagues. 


Shortage of Coins 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the 
present shortage of coins in the United 
States is a matter of serious concern. 
It is possible that the Senate will soon 
clear the way to provide funds for the 
operation of Government mints on a 
round-the-clock basis to improve this 
situation. This step and other courses 
of action have been strongly urged by the 
Maryland Bankers Association. For the 
Recorp I would like to submit a resolu- 
tion of the Maryland Bankers Associa- 
tion on this subject: 

RESOLUTION OF THE MARYLAND BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

The Maryland Bankers Association 18 
cognizant of the acute shortage of coins 
which has deyeloped throughout the country 
during the past several years and is aware 
that the present shortage of coins will con- 
tinue until the proposed new mint facilities 
in Philadelphia are brought into production. 
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Temporary relief is available if the present 
mint facilities are used to their fullest and if 
these faciilties are supplemented by using 
private commercial facilities under proper 
controls. However, funds are needed to en- 
able the Bureau of the Mint to adopt these 
procedures: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby urged to give immediate 
consideration to appropriate the n 
funds to utilize to the fullest the facilities of 
the Philadelphia and Denver Mints and to 
utilize private commercial facilities to aug- 
ment Government mint facilities; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, acting through the Administrator of 
the General Services, give the highest priority 
to the construction of the new mint facilities 
at Philadelphia already authorized by Public 
Law 88-102 of the 88th Congress of the 
United States and that the Congress of the 
United States to make the necessary appro- 
priations to cover the cost of such a building. 


Increase in Oil Import Seen Appalachia 
Blow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. ' 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about problems of Appalachia 
and the need for some direction by the 
Federal Government in attacking these 
problems. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that 
we cannot stand much more attention. 
The recent action of Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall in increasing residual fuel 
imports will cost my State well over $40 
million a year. 

To portray this damage, I include, un- 
der unanimous consent, with my re- 
marks, an interview published in the 
Charleston Gazette with Mr. Walter R. 
Thurmond, an informed member on West 
Virginia economic difficulties: 

INCREASE IN OIL Imports SEEN APPALACHIA 
BLow 
(By George Lawless) 

A leading coal industry figure said Friday 
an authorized 63,000-barrel-per-day increase 
in residual oil imports will cost the Appa- 
lachian area economy more than 650 million 


ear. 
Pe Walter R. Thurmond, of Charleston, retired 
secretary of the Southern Coal Producers 
Association, said the Executive order issued 
Thursday by Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall would: 

Displace more than 2,000 coal mining jobs 
with an average of 4 dependents per family. 

Increase oil imports more than 20 per- 

cent—largest quote increase in history—at 
a time when domestic consumption is de- 
clining. 
“In addition, the increase of 23 million 
barrels of foreign oil every year will mean 
that coal producers cant find a market for 
6.5 million tons of coal. This will eliminate 
an unknown number of railroad jobs and 
service industries,” he added. 

Thurmond, who said he was speaking as 
an individual and not for the Southern Coal 
Producers Association, pointed out that West 

will be the hardest hit State if the 
Executive order Is carried out. 

In the face of President Johnson's declara- 

tion that the Appalachian area is a poverty- 
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stricken area, it just doesn't make sense.“ 
Thurmond declared. He added that the 
order is directly contrary to previous state- 
ments made by Secretary Udall regarding 
quotas. 

Udall announced that starting April 1 the 
maximum daily amount of residual fuel oil 
that can be imported under license to the 
east coast will rise from 575,000 to 638,000 
barrels—an increase of 63,000 barrels daily. 
Venezuela is the largest foreign supplier of 
fuel oil to the United States. 

Anticipating criticism from coal mining 
interests, which have long opposed increasing 
residual oil competition, Udall said: “The 
new level is consistent with the national se- 
curity objectives of the total oil import pro- 
gram. It takes into account the continued 
decline in domestic production and an antici- 
pated substantial increase in industrial 
activity.” 

Coal men have long maintained that if 
foreign competition was curtailed, the in- 
dustry could adequately service the east 
coast industrial areas in any emergency. 

Udall said the new quota level is higher 
because east coast stocks are at relatively low 
levels. His edict requires that three-fourths 
of the oll quotas be imported by next Janu- 
ary 31, to assure that adequate supplies of 
residual oil will be available during the win- 
ter months, when demand is usually highest. 

“There is a great need of regulating quotas 
by law rather than by Executive edict," Thur- 
mond asserted. He said bills are pending 
both in the House and Senate which should 
be speedily advanced and enacted to correct 
the oll import situation. Thurmond urged 
all persons who are directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon the coal industry to “com- 
municate protests to their Congressmen, the 
President, and the Secretary of the Interior.” 

He said it is not just the coal industry's 
responsibility to safeguard its markets, but 
the responsibility of every citizen of West 
Virginia, including State officials of all ranks. 

“West Virginia can’t afford to lose business 
to Venezuela and other countries while many 
of its miners already are walking the streets 
looking for jobs that are not to be found,” 
the veteran coal executive declared. 

“Neither can our coal producers—now in 
their longest period of low profits and high 
expenses, afford to sit idle. The miner needs 
employment and the producer needs mar- 
kets,” Thurmond stated. 


Economic Conversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the need 
to apply our research and development 


skills to the problem of preparing for the 


inevitable cutbacks in defense spending 
is becoming increasingly acute. 

The inadequacy of our efforts to date 
was outlined recently in a fine article by 
Vincent Burke of the Los Angeles Times. 
Under unanimous consent I include his 
article, which appeared on May 17, 1964, 
in the RECORD: 

NEEDED: Some R. & D. on CONVERSION OF 
DEFENSE INDUSTRY CAPABILITIES 
(By Vincent J. Burke) 

WASHINGTON.—This is a time of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension for many defense 
contractors, their employees, and the com- 
munities dependent upon their payrolls. 
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After a period of rapid growth, Govern- 
ment orders for development and production 
of weapons have “peaked” and started to 
decline, There already have been some lay- 
offs. More are expected. 

Although few here anticipate a precipitous 
drop in defense procurement over the next 
5 years, even a modest cutback could have 
adverse affects on those industrial areas on 
the west, east, and gulf coasts where pro- 
duction for the military market is concen- 
trated. 

For example, during the fiscal year ended 
last June 30, California firms were awarded 
$5.8 billion, or 23 percent of the $26.2 billion 
in military prime contracts. New York State 
was second with $2.5 billion. Contracts to- 
taling more than $I billion went to each of 
six States—Massachusetts, Washington, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, and Texas. 

In this period of transition into an un- 
charted future, many questions are being 
asked for which no answers are forthcoming 
in Washington. 

Will the Federal Government take steps 
to create, or help create, new nondefense 
markets for defense contractors? Will it 
permit some of the resarch and develop- 
ment teams, which succeeded in creating 
fantastic new weapons systems, to be dis- 
banded for lack of defense demands? Or 
will it try to channel their defense skills 
and know-how into the solution of domes- 
tic problems? 

Some Government officials foresee the pos- 
sibility that in the years ahead the Govern- 
ment may offer industria! firms a chance to 
compete for contracts to develop for a profit 
medical and educational and other civilian 
programs just as they haye produced mis- 
siles, bombers, and tanks. 

The future now is uncharted largely be- 
cause President Johnson as yet has no policy 
for dealing with problems of “economic con- 
version” that may arise, if defense procure- 
ment continues to decline. 

Moreover, the President has made it clear 
that he doesn't even want to discuss the 
issue with worried lawmakers from defense 
areas who are insistent that a Federal policy 
be formulated. 

Opinion is divided as to whether Mr. 
Johnson will feel compelled before the No- 
vember election to chart the beginning of 
some policies in this fleld. 

The Members of Congress who are con- 
cerned are stepping up pressure on the 
President to give the problem higher pri- 
ority. 

The issue is now assured a congressional 
airing. 

Starting a week from today, the Senate 
Commerce Committee will begin public 
hearings on a bill to establish a National 
Economic Conversion Commission, com- 
posed of chiefs of nine Federal agencies and 
headed by the Secretary of Commerce. 

The pro Commission woujd be 
staffed by -Presidential appointment and 
would be required to submit recommenda- 
tions within a year on policies and programs 
that should be adopted to help defense in- 
dustries with declining military orders 
convert to peacetime production, 

REQUIRE PLAN 

The bill also would require that a national 
“conversion” conference be convened, 

In addition, it would require, as a condi- 
tion for obtaining defense contracts, that 
every company which has more than one- 
fourth of its employees working on defense 
contracts set up a committee to plan for 
“conversion” in case defense business slack- 
ens. 

The Johnson administration opposes the 
bill, which has 14 sponsors in the Senate and 
20 in the House. 

Almost a dozen Federal agencies, includ- 
ing the Defense Department, have submitted 
written reports to the committee saying the 
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Proposed Commission is unneeded because 
the President already has set up an inter- 
e e committee to study the prob- 
em. 


The Presidential group is known as the 
Committee on the Economic Impact of De- 
tense and Disarmament, 


SEPTEMBER DUE DATE 


Mr, Johnson ordered it created last De- 
cember 21. He announced its membership 
On March 25. The 10-man panel is headed 
by Gordon Ackley, a member of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers. 

Ordering a study is the classic method by 
Which a President can sweep a problem 
Under the rug until such time as events re- 
Quire him to give it serious attention. The 
White House has indicated that Ackley's 
group will not be ready before September 
to make even a preliminary report. 

Senator Grorncz McGovern, Democrat, of 
South Dakota, a leading sponsor of the pro- 
Posed “conversion commission,” has inter- 
Togated Ackley and concluded that the study 
in this instance is “more form than sub- 
Stance.” 

Ackley's group has done very little long- 
Tange planning,” McGovern concluded. “I 
don’t think it is doing the job that needs 
doing. It has no staff, no budget, no legis- 
lative authority. It is composed of ex- 
tremely busy people who have full-time re- 
Sponsibilities for other matters.” 


AID ANSWERS 


A similar complaint comes from Repre- 

Sentative R. Braprorp Morset, Republican, of 

chusetts, leader of a bipartisan group 

Of 26 House Members who have tried in vain 

to get an appointment with Mr. Johnson 

to discuss the policies needed to “ease the 
economic transition.” 

Their first letter to the President brought 
& reply from White House aid Lawrence 
O'Brien that closest attention was being 
Biven the problem by Ackley'’s group. 

Morse wrote the President again, saying 
the problem is “more immediate than the 
Present timetable of the (Ackley) commit- 
tee indicates” aud asking again for an ap- 
Pointment for the congressional group. 

Again the President did not reply directly. 
Morse got a letter from Ackley saying the 
President had suggested that Ackley meet 
With Morse's group. 

Ackley will testify at the Senate hearings 
a week from tomorrow. Monsz's group prob- 
ably will meet with Ackley behind closed 
doors later that week. 

SOME COUNTERPARTS 

In its report on McGovern’s bill, the De- 
tense Department sought to put into per- 
Spective the economic impact of a decline 
in defense ding. 

It said that only about 820 billion of the 
approximately $50 billion a year the Defense 

artment is spending goes for uniquely 
Military hard goods. Moreover, this in- 
cludes items with commercial counterparts 
Such as trucks, transport planes and certain 
Components of weapons systems. 

Thus, it contended that only about $10 
billion represents the hard-core military 
Sector of the economy which would be dim- 
Cult to change over to civilian uses in event 
Of drastic disarmament. 

Moreover, it recalled that after the Korean 
War there was a massive loss of defense 
business for the Middle West where military 
Orders (for tanks and ordnance) then were 
concentrated. 

PROBLEM DIFFERS 


“The very fact that many people to this 
day, remain wholly unaware how smoothly 
Many quite severe problems can be handled 
Provided overall economic demand remains 
Strong.” 

But the conversion problem todny is differ- 
ent. Our fantastic new weapons systems 
have to a large extent been developed by 
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aerospace and other contractors who have no 
experience in producing for the consumer 
market and the consumer market is almost 
saturated now. 

Thus, regardless of what anyone says, a de- 
cline in this Government-created defense 
market will serious economic and polit- 
ical problems with which Washington sooner 
or later will haye to grapple. 


Drugging and Blackmail in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
spicable means being employed by the 
Soviet Union to compromise and subvert 
representatives of the United States and 
other Western nations in that country 
seem to be of only mild concern to our 
State Department. 

In March, three American and one 
British military attaches were drugged 
in Odessa so that they could be photo- 
graphed for purposes blackmailing 
them into helping the Russians. This 
should call for the strongest of protests 
from the State Department, but it ob- 
jected only mildly and then only after 
the American press began asking ques- 
tions about the incident. 

Aside from the hazards to our security 
which are involved in these Communist 
tactics, we should all be concerned over 
the possibility that the failure of the 
State Department to protect and support 
American diplomatic and military per- 
sonnel on duty in the Soviet Union can 
result in the refusal of able, conscien- 


tious public servants to accept assign- 


‘ment to that country. 

And this, of course, may be the real, 
long-range purpose of these vile Kremlin 
tactics, perhaps of greater importance to 
the Reds than the gaining of any imme- 
diate knowledge of Américan diplomatic 
or military planning. 

The Los Angeles Times, in an editorial 
published on May 10, 1964, entitled 
“Drugging and Blackmail in Russia,” 
ably set forth the obligation upon our 
State Department to more vigorously 
protest these activities of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the edi- 
torial at this point: 

DRUGGING AND BLACKMAIL IN RUSSIA 

The U.S. Government has issued what 
seems a surprisingly mild verbal protest to 
the Soviet Government over the drugging of 
three American military attachés in Odessa, 
Russia, last March. 

Britain Joined in our protest, since one of 
their naval atachés who was traveling with 
the Americans also was drugged, although 
they didn’t appear particularly excited about 
the incident. “This sort of thing happens 


quite often,” 3 British foreign office spokes- personal power and privilege. 


man noted. 

Indeed it does. 

But this hardly seems reason for either 
the American or British Governments to 
adopt such a blase attitude over the affair. 
There are clear indications, in fact, that the 
State Department wouldn't have bothered to 
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say anything publicly about the whole messy 
business had not a published press report 
led to further questions by newsmen. 

When foreigners, especially Western em- 
bassy personnel, are victimized in Russia, 
quite obviously the Soviet Government is re- 
sponsible. And almost always the purpose 
of the action is to gain information in one 
Way or another from the victims. 

The most common means of doing this is 
through blackmail. The drugged or intoxi- 
cated victim is frequently photographed 
while unconscious after first being posed in 
a compromising position, sometimes even 
engaged in purported acts of sexual perver- 
sion. Such photos are then used in an at- 
tempt to browbeat the victim into helping 
the Russians. 

This has happened not only to Western 
embassy personnel but also to ordinary 
tourists and at least one American news- 
woman. The most notorious recent case in- 
volved William Vassall, a British Admiralty 
clerk. Vassall was blackmailed into spying 
for the Rusians after he was photographed 
engaging in homosexual practices at a Mos- 
cow party. Vassall later claimed he had been 
so drunk he didn’t know what was happening. 
This is a revolting and vicious business, 
That it goes on all the time, with Western 
embassy personnel forewarned that it could 
happen to them, is no reason for the State 
Department to seek to keep it unpublicſzed. 
For one thing, Americans who might some- 
day tour Russia deserve ample warning of 
the risks they run. 

And most importantly, the vile methods 
used by the Communists for their own pur- 
poses should be exposed whenever they occur. 


Clarence Cannon 


SPEECH 


or 


HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


HON. 
— OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr.STAGGERS. Mr Speaker: 


Men ot perverse opinion do not know 
The excellence of what is in their hands 
Until someone dash it from them, 


Sophocles. 


It takes a long time to bring excellence to 
maturity. 


Publilius Syrus. 
Experience is an arch to build upon, 


Henry Adams, 
And long experience made him sage. 


John Gay. 

These are a few of the thoughts that 
come to mind when we contemplate the 
remarkable record of Congressman 
CLARENCE CANNON. The fate of this Re- 
public has always rested in the hands of 
strong men who have it in their power 
to do well or ill. How fortunate we are 
that so many have chosen to serve the 
public interest with devotion and forti- 
tude. Their careers have meant to them 
the establishment of justice and freedom 
and opportunity, instead of the grasp of 


Mr. Cannon gave a lifetime—a long 
and arduous lifetime—to the develop- 
ment of a single arm of this Nation's 
Government. Early in his youth he 
chose a definite field in which he might 
work out his destiny, and he labored in 
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it until the end. We congratulate his 
native State, Missouri, on its wisdom 
in placing his ability and selfiessness at 
the disposal of Congress through a full 
half century of the most far-reaching 
change the world has ever witnessed. 
We congratulate this House on having 
profited from his wise counsel and his 
unfailing courage in doing what was 
necessary to be done in order to insure 
progress and stability. We shall miss 
him—acutely. But monuments to his 
memory remain in the action which he 
has fostered and in the orderly proce- 
dure which he has stamped upon this 
assembly. 

He gave the people of his best: 

The worst he kept, the best he gave. 


Tennyson. 


U.S. Record in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the mass 
of publicity in the United States that fol- 
lowed the Panamanian outbreak on Jan- 
uary 9, 1964, and attempted mob inva- 
sions of the Canal Zone, has been fea- 
tured by much hostile propaganda 
against the treaty-based interests of the 
United States over both the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal. Much of it was 
designed to create a sense of guilt on the 
part of the people of our country for an 
N that should be a source of 
p 

It was, therefore, highly gratifying to 
read in the May 18, 1964, issue of the 
U.S. News & World Report an objective 
historical discussion of the record of the 
United States in Panama and its realistic 
conclusions as to the benefits extended by 
our country to the tropical Republic. 

The article follows: 

RECORD OF THE UNITED STATES IN PANAMA AS A 
New Era BEGINS 

(The United States was a dominant issue 
in Panama's May 10 election. Has the United 
States bullied and robbed that tiny sees 
for years, as ? Would Panama be 
better off without its ties to United States? 
A search of the record produces some sur- 
prises.) 

Panama Orrr. Panama—At a time when 
the United States and Panama are beginning 
to neogtiate their differences over the Pan- 
ama Canal, the decision of Panamanian of- 
ficials not to demand revision of the canal 
treaty is drawing widespread attention. 

For years, many Americans have been led 
to believe that there is a “skeleton in the 
closet" in their country’s treatment of tiny 
Panama. This feeling of guilt aften has been 
encouraged by Panamanian charges of ex- 
ploitation by the bigger, stronger United 
States, Š 

The actual record of what has happened 
presents an entirely different picture. A 
study of conditions in Panama, before and 
after the United States built the canal, turns 
up a record of American assistance of many 
kinds to this narrow strip of land that joins 
North and South America. 
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Before the Americans came here, in 1904, 
Panama was a sparsely settled province of 
northwest Colombia. It had no economy of 
its own, few schools, and hospitals. It was 
poverty stricken, disease ridden. Streets were 
unpaved and sewer systems were nonexistent. 

Today, the Republic of Panama, with a 
population of 1.1 million people, enjoys a 
growing economy, bolstered by steady reve- 
nues from the canal. Its sanitary facilities 
are good, its people healthy. It has excel- 
lent schools and hospitals, Modern cars cram 
the paved streets of its cities. 

What is behind all these changes In a re- 
latively short space of time? To find the 
answers, it is necessary to check back into 
history. 

For nearly four centuries after Its settle- 
ment by the Spanish in the early 1600's, Pan- 
ama slumbered in the backwash of progress. 
It grained a reputation of being a killer of 
men, and the population hovered at about 
150,000. 

Between 1850 and 1855, while a U.S. com- 
pany was building a railroad across the isth- 
mus to handle traffic stimulated by the Cali- 
fornia gold rush, between 6,000 and 12,000 
railroad laborers died in Panama's swamps. 

A FOUL HOLE” 


Little had changed by the time Count Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps, builder of the Suez Canal, 
arrived in the 1880's to dig a passageway 
through Panama for the French Canal Co. 

A French writer of the time described 
Panama's second-largest city this way: 

“Colón is a fouk hole. By comparison, the 
ghettoes of White Russia, the slums of Tou- 
lon, Naples and old Stamboul * * * deserve 
prizes for cleanliness. There are neither 
sewers nor street cleaners * * * toilets are 
quite unknown, all the rubbish Is thrown 
into the swamps or onto rubbish heaps. 
Toads splash in the liquid muck * * * rats 
infest the solid filth * * * snakes hunt both 
toads and rats; clouds of mosquitoes swarm 
into the homes.” 

In the 9-year period when the Franch were 
trying to build a canal, yellow fever, malaria, 
and dysentery killed more than 22,000 work- 
ers, One of the chief reasons given by the 
French for abandonment of the project was 
the fact that one-third of the labor force gen- 
erally was on the sick list; one-fifth died each 
year. 

PRIORITY 

All this changed when the United States 
began to build the canal in 1904. 

One of the first jobs undertaken by U.S. 
Army Col. William Crawford Gorgas, who was 
put in charge of public health for the build- 
ing of the canal, was the cleaning up of 
Panama's cities. 

A published report of the time says: “Ty- 
phoid, cholera, and dysentery diminished as 
streets were paved, sewers and water mains 
were laid, filter plants were built and in- 
cinerators installed. On July 4, 1905, when 
the water was turned on in Panama City, 
Officials declared a holiday and passed a reso- 
lution of thanks.” 

This sanitation effort paid off, despite 
Panamanian cynicism about some methods. 
Deaths from malaria dropped from 7.45 per 
thousand in 1904 to none.in 1914. Yellow 
fever also was wiped out. 

American sources consider that the health 
record of the isthmus stands unmatched 
throughout the torrid zone, but even today, 
they say, a few brief months of total neglect 
would be enough to bring it back to the old 
days. 

Still, most of Panama, almost the size of 
South Carolina, remains uninhabited. With 
the exception of cities and towns around 
the canal, and several newly developed agri- 
cultural and cattle-grazing communities, the 
land is all but empty. This points up the 
dependence of Panama on the canal. 

When you look at the background of the 
people who call themselves Panamanians, 
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you realize that this is not a normal na- 
tion.” Students of the area say many years 
will have to pass before the assorted peoples 
who came to the isthmus to build a railroad 
and a canal become integrated. 

These are descendants of slaves, laborers 
and merchants and of travelers who decided 
to stop here. Some of the original nationali- 
ties or racial groupings found amiong the 1.1 
million people now living in Panama are 
these: 

Native Indians; Colombian Indians; Ne- 
groes from Martinique, Guadeloupe, Haiti, 
Barbados, Jamaica, and Cuba; Africans from 
Senegal and Sierra Leone; Chinese from 
China and San Francisco; American Negroes 
from New Orleans; white Americans; and 
English, Scots, Welsh, French, Germans, 
Hindustanis, Malaysians, Spaniards, Italians. 
Greeks, Turks, Syrians. 

INTERNATIONAL HERITAGE 

If any territory anywhere belongs to the 
entire world, says one student of this area, 
it is the interocean passageway through 
Panama, which was bullt with the blood of 
the peoples of the world, including Amert- 
cans. 

The one unifying force in this polyglot 
population in Panama today is the charge 
frequently made that the United States 
through its power, has robbed them. 

This belief is said to be fostered by the 20 
ruling families of Panama. It has been 
charged that members of these families have 
diverted to their own pockets most of the 
wealth produced In thelr country by US. 
investment. There is evidence that they 
have spread the word to their countrymen 
who live in misery that the United States and 
the Panama Canal are solely responsible for 
that misery. 

Without this escape valve to divert atten- 
tion from what is really happening here. 
many fear that the Panamanian people 
would soon be fighting among themselves. 
‘The Panamanian nation might be caught up 
in a civil war among the country's many 
factions. 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

If the United States decides to build & 
canal elsewhere to link the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, Panamanians for the first time 
will have to face up to their own problems 
without the United States as a scapegoat. 
Panamanian officials who attack the United 
States in speeches often admit privately how 
much the United States really has done for 
their country. Says one official: 5 

“We've all become accustomed to living 
well since 1903, and we don't want to give 
it up. If the United States does go some- 
place else to build a new canal, Panama will 
be ruined. We'll all go back to living the 
way we did before the canal was built.” 

Some Panamanians have contended that 
the United States arranged for the revolution 
against Colombia in 1903 and then took ad- 
vantage of the weak, new country to impose 
unfair terms in a treaty to build and con- 
trol the canal. 

The impression is given that the United 
States suddenly became aware of the im- 
portance of a canal at the turn of the century. 
and used Its strength as a big power to make 
up for lost time. 

The historical record shows what really 
happened. 

U.S. interest in an interocean route 
through Central America goes back to 1825. 
It was realized then that a water passage- 
way between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
would yitally concern the national security 
and development of the United States and 
the commerce of the world. 

A number of times during the 19th cen- 
tury, Congress passed resolutions concerning 
the advisability of digging such a canal, with 
“free and equal rights of navigating” the 
channel to all upon payment of reasonable 
tolls. 
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The United States and Colombia in 1846 
Signed a treaty in which Colombia granted 
to the United States “the right-of-way or 
transit across the Isthmus of Panama upon 
the modes of transit that now exist, or that 
may be hereafter constructed.” 

The United States, in turn, guaranteed to 
Colombia the neutrality of the Isthmus, 
Colombia's rights of sovereignty over the 
territory, and that free transit from one side 
to the other would not be “interrupted or 
embarrassed," 

After the close of the Civil War, the United 
States and Colombia signed a convention in 
1869 providing for a canal to be cut through 
Panama. The Colombian Senate, however, 
rejected the treaty before the US. Senate 
could yote on it. 


THE SPUR—WAR 


After De Lesseps’ failure to build a canal, 
the United States hesitated until spurred by 
the Spanish-American War. When it took 
the battleship Oregon 69 days to steam 16,000 
Miles around Cape Horn from the Philippines 
to Cuba, the U.S. Congress decided that a 
Canal was an immediate necessity. It in- 
Structed President Theodore Roosevelt to try 
to build a canal through Panama, but, if that 
Was impossible, to build one through Nicara- 
gua. 


In 1903, after a long and difficult period of 
Negotiation, the United States and Colombia 
Signed a treaty for the construction of a 
Canal through Panama. The US. Senate 
Tatified it on March 17, 1903. On October 
31 of the same year, the Colombian Senate 
rejected the treaty. 

COLOMBIA’S ROLE 

The feeling grew in both the United States 
and Panama that Colombia was blackmailing 
the United States to get more money for 
Canal rights. Three days after rejection of 
the treaty by the Colombians, a group of 

nian leaders declared their country’s 
independence. The United States recognized 
the new republic on November 6, 1903. 

It was this sequence of events that has 
given rise to the theory, pushed by Panama- 
nian leaders today, that the United States 
engineered the Panamanian revolt and then 
took advantage of the new country. 

Once again, the record indicates that this 
Was not what happened. 

Panama had become an independent re- 
Public in 1821, when it revolted against 
Spain. But, after a few months, it volun- 
tarily joined Colombia. 

Relations between Panama and Colombia 
Were alternately peaceful and violent right 
Up to 1903. Panama seceded from Colombia 
in 1830, 1841, and 1861, but each time was 
brought back under Colombian control. Be- 
tween 1846 and 1903, there were 53 revolu- 
tions, riots, rebellions, or outbreaks of vio- 
lence in Panama, By the time independence 
finally was declared, the leading families of 
Panama were ready to renounce Colombian 
Tule forever. They did not need U.S. help or 
encouragement. 

The U.S. position was described by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in his autoblogra- 
Phy, published in 1913: 

“I did not lift my finger to incite the 
Tevolutionists,” the President said. The 
right simile to use is totally different, I 
Simply ceased to stamp out the different 
revolutionary fuses that were already burn- 

When Colombia committed flagrant 
wrong against us, I considered it no part of 
my duty to aid and abet her in wrongdoing 
at our expense, and also at the expense of 
Panama, of the French company, and of 
the world generally. : 

“We gave to the people of Panama self- 
Sovernment, and freed them from subjec- 
tion to alien oppressors,” 

UNDER SCRUTINY—A PHRASE 

In the U.S. treaty with Panama, the width 
Of the Canal Zone was set at 10 miles, and 
the United States was granted “all the rights, 
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power, and authority” which it would possess 
within that zone “if it were the sovereign.” 

It is the phrase, “if it were the sovereign,” 
that in recent years has given rise to charges 
and countercharges over whether the United 
States does or does not own the Canal Zone 
territory. The fact is that, if the United 
States decides to bulld a passageway else- 
where and abandons the Panama Canal, the 
zone automatically reverts to Panama. 

After sifting all the arguments, students 
of the history of the Panama Canal come to 
these conlusions: 

American work and American lives, plus 
laborers from the entire world, built the 
canal. American doctors made Panama a 
healthy place to live. 

American money built the Panamanian 
economy and gave it its present wealth. Of 
the $1.5 billions invested by American tax- 
payers in the building and maintenance of 
the canal, $500 millions still has not yet been 
recovered. 

Toll rates have not been increased since the 
canal was opened in 1914. The United States 
has been under pressure by Panamanians to 
raise the tolls. But the United States has 
constantly taken the position that the canal 
is being run as an international utility and 
that raising the tolls would hurt countries 
that are marginal exporters of basic products. 

Instead of raising tolls, United States has 
increased annual payment to Panama from 
the original $430,000 to $1,930,000. 

An impartial search of the record turns up 
impressive evidence that the United States 
has provided valuable assistance in the de- 
velopment of the Republic of Panama. 


New Paperbacks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a book review article which ap- 
peared in the May 17 issue of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. After reading this article, 
I certainly intend to read the book, “The 
Inside on L.B.J.,” written by the same 
author who wrote “America Listen.” 
Frank Kluckhohn is a master with the 
pen as this review indicates. 

New PAPERBACKS 
(By Clarence Petersen) 

“The Inside on LB. J. by Frank L. Kluck- 
hohn (Monarch Books, 75 cents), The au- 
thor is a former New York Times foreign and 
Washington correspondent and a former De- 
fense Department official. As its 36th Presi- 
dent,” he writes, the United States has in- 
herited a promoter, perhaps the greatest 
‘wheeler-dealer’ of them all, He is a man 
who has manipulated himself by his boot- 
straps to the highest office of all, grasping 
every opportunity, accepting any rebuffs, a 
man whose life is too garishly unique to be 
believable as fiction.” The book traces that 
life through the first months of Johnson’s 
Presidency and finds little to admire, The 
question it poses for the American people 
next November, the author says, is: “Can a 
promoter—clever, slick, and experienced, but 
not a man of wide knowledge, not a political 
genius, and certainly not a man of deep con- 
victions—handle what has been described as 
the hardest job in the world?” Those who 
would answer yes, he says, invite a series of 
further retreats and defeats both at home 
and abroad, including diplomatic recognition 
of Red China almost immediately after the 
election. 
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National Maritime Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, tradi- 
tionally each year May 22, is proclaimed 
by the President as National Maritime 
Day in commemoration of that day 145 
years ago when the first oceangoing 
steamship, the SS Savannah, set sail on 
its epoch-making voyage across the At- 
lantic. National Maritime Day sym- 
bolizes the importance of maritime 
strength to the past, the present, and the 
future of our country. 


It is customary each year for the Pro- 
peller Clubs of the United States and 
other groups interested in our maritime 
welfare to celebrate the occasion by call- 
ing upon those. most intimately con- 
cerned with the various aspects of na- 
tional seapower to review our current 
status, point out shortcomings, and set 
a course for the future. 


One of the outstanding Maritime Day 
speeches given this year, or any year, was 
that delivered at the Propeller Club, port 
of Los Angeles, by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, HERBERT C. 
Bonner. His discussion of our maritime 
heritage, his review of current problems, 
and his timely warnings that we are fall- 
ing dangerously behind in our maritime 
standing in a troubled world should be 
read by every Member of the House. 


Mr. Speaker, under permission grant- 
ed, I insert the text of Chairman Bon- 
NER’s address at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS OF HON. HERBERT C. BONNER, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, BEFORE 
THE PROPELLER OLUB, PORT OF LOS ANGELES, 
ON NATIONAL MARITIME Day, May 22, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Propeller 

Club of the Port of Los Angeles, honored 

guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is indeed an 

honor and a great pleasure to be here in Los 

Angeles again on this occasion when we ob- 

serve National Maritime Day—a day when we 

commemorate the sailing of the steamship 

Savannah as the first oceangoing steamship— 

symbol of the dramatic development of the 

industrial revolution in transportation. 

On this day 145 years ago a unique ship— 
born of American ingenuity—broke with the 
traditions of the past thousands of years 
to set sail into a future of inestimable prom- 
ise. It was a proud day for the enterprise 
of this youthful nation which had gained its 
independence and freedom scarcely more 
than a generation before. The SS Savannah, 
with her coal-burning, 90-horsepower steam 
engine, her three masts with full set of sails, 
was a bold and imaginative symbol of the 
creativeness of the new Republic, Although 
far in advance of her time, she was the 
transitional step that foretold the end of 
the age of sail on the high seas. 

Despite the great interest and excitement 
this revolutionary new ship stirred during 
her triumphant tour of the ports of Europe, 
she was deemed a failure by her sponsors. 
Her fuel supply had been sufficient to run 
her engine only for a total of 80 hours during 
the entire 29-day crossing. She was tor 
costly to operate. 
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Our maritime heritage is filled with many 
events—outstanding ship designs and his- 
toric ships—which might justly have been 
chosen as the symbol for commemoration 
each year in recognition of the dependence 
of our great country upon the sea for its 
growth and its strength. 

Yet I believe selection of the steamship 
Savannah and the sailing date of her maiden 
voyage across the Atlantic was a particularly 
happy choice for commemorative purposes. 
Her history presents in miniature the his- 
tory of the American merchant marine over 
the years. An advanced concept—a bold 
venture—and—a failure to press an adyan- 
tage gained. 

It Is therefore, I think most fitting that we 
should annually confront the memory of the 
8S Savannah as both an inspiration and a 
warning when we take stock of our seaborne 
posture and our standing among the nations 
of the world. It is a world covered 75 per- 
cent by the oceans—providing the principal 
avenues of trade and commerce, vast sup- 
plies of food and mineral wealth, and an 
environment in which the security of this 
Nation and other nations can be decided. 

It is a paradox that even as we turned our 
back upon the promising technology that ap- 
plied steam to the SS Savannah, our naval 
architects were designing and our shipyards 
were building the splendid clipper ships that 
assured American supremacy on the seas un- 
til the end of the Civil War. American ship- 
owners paid little heed to the continuing de- 
velopment of steam vessels by the British. 
In 1847 an American company bullt two pad- 
dle steamers for transatlantic operation but, 
unable to raise sufficient capital at home, it 
had to receive its financing from various Ger- 
man states seeking passenger accommoda- 
tions and direct postal service for their emi- 
grants to the United States. Another effort 
to meet the foreign trend toward develop- 
ment of steam was blocked by the Cunard 
Line in a rate war against the technically 
advanced experimental steamer, United 
States, of the famous Black Ball Line of sall- 
ing packets, which 30 years earlier had ush- 
ered in the era of the ocean liner operating 
on stated schedules. 

During this period the largely unchallenged 
excellence of the designers and builders of 
our world-roving sailing ships blinded us to 
the march of the individual revolution. With 
the finest captians and mates on the seas; the 
navigational genius of Nathaniel. Bowditch; 
andthe pioneering studies of winds and cur- 
rents by Matthew Fontaine Maury, the 
“Father of Oceanography,” we brought the 
sailing vessel to unheard of peaks of speed 
and efficlency—only to find ourselves a third- 
rate maritime power at the end of the Civil 
War. The steamship, which we had initiated 
with the Savannah, became the power that 
drove us from the seas for 50 years until the 
advent of the frantic, largely futile and 
costly mass-building effort in World War I. 

The pattern has continued to repeat itself. 

The past 100 years has repeatedly affirmed 
the importance to this country of strength 
at sea—of balanced seapower. Yet we have 
continually lagged behind our requirements 
until cataclysmic events have forced us into 
crash programs to catch up—simply in order 
to survive. 

Fortunately, in the recent past, circum- 
stances have enabled us to generate the sea- 
power necessary to insure our freedom in the 
two great wars of this century. Happily; our 
national defense reserve fleet of vessels 
built during World War IT was still available 
with sufficient numbers of ships “in being“ 
to lift and transport 85 percent of all war 
materiel during the Korean conflict. The 
Korean war, following the pattern of the 
past, jarred us again into construction of 35 
of the large, fast Mariner-class vessels. The 
first Mariner was not deliverd into service 
until October of 1952, And only 10 were com- 
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pleted prior to the formal ending of hostil- 
ities in Korea in July of 1953. 

We can be thankful that our now aging 
reserve fleet was still relatively young and 
in good condition at that time. To meet our 
needs during those hostilities, our privately 
owned fleet was augmented by 770 Govern- 
ment-owned ships, withdrawn, repaired, re- 
fitted, and put into service at the rate of 
more than three vessels every 2 days. Let us 
pray that we are not confronted with a 
similar emergency anytime soon, 

Now, some 13 years later, with our pri- 
vately owned fleet operating at a median 
age level of 18 to 19 years, and our existing 
reserve fleet consisting largely of war-built 
Liberties and Victories, 90 percent of which 
border on 20 years of age, it is extremely 
unlikely that we could so quickly and ef- 
fectively rise to a similar occasion today. 

In 1951, when our reserve fleet was stil 
of large quantity and great value, as demon- 
strated by the Korean war, we also had a 
privately owned American-flag fleet of some 
1,264 oceangoing vessels of over 15 million 
deadweight tons. 

As of January of this year, our total pri- 
vately owned merchant fleet had diminished 
by almost 300 vessels in number, and about 1 
million deadweight tons in capacity. 

In all fairness, let me point out that those 
figures alone do not tell the whole story of 
the past 13 years, During that period we 
have seen most of the splendid Mariner ves- 
sels become absorbed into the privately 
owned fleet. Since 1958, upward of 100 new, 
larger and faster cargo liners entered service 
in the replacement program of the subsi- 
dized lines. Several major new passenger 
and combination ships have been delivered. 
And American tanker operators, particularly 
in the coastwise trades, have replaced war- 
built tonnage with much larger and more 
efficient ships. 

In addition, though somewhat makeshift 
in character, vessel-exchange legislation has 
made it possible for nonsubsidized operators 
in both domestic and offshore tradea to 
trade-in old tonnage and acquire from the 
Reserve Fleet much better ships for adapta- 
tion to their particular services. And, final- 
ly, the technique of “jumboizing” vessels, 
particularly tankers, has been the means of 
lengthening the life and increasing the effi- 
ciency of a number of vessels which other- 
wise would have had to be swapped or trans- 
ferred foreign. 

In view of these developments it has been 
sald that since 1951 our fleet has actually 
increased about 2 percent in terms of capa- 
bility to move cargo. 

Thus, if the world had stood still it might 
seem that we are not in such bad shape. 

But a few comparisons are in order, be- 
cause neither the United States nor the 
world at large has remained static. 

Since 1951: 

Our gross national product has doubled 
from $329 to $650 billion. 

Our dry cargo waterborne foreign trade, 
exclusive of the military and Canada, has 
increased from 103 million long tons to over 
153 million tons per year. 

Our flag partcipation in our commerce has 
dropped from around 42 percent to 10 or 11 
percent currently. 

While the world fleet has increased by 44 
percent in number, the U.S. privately owned 
fleet has decreased by 22 percent. 

While the world fleet has increased by 99 
percent In deadweight, the U.S. privately 
owned fleet has decreased by 4 percent. 

US. freighters show a decrease of 19 per- 
cent against an increase of 39 percent for the 
world as a whole. 

The U.S. tanker fleet has decreased by a 
sizable 33 percent against an increase of 52 
percent for the world. 

In the bulk carrier, domestic and other 
nonsubsidized trades, we have been refur- 
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bishing old vessels. The forelgners have 
been building new ships, specially designed 
for their trades. The average age of the for- 
eign bulk fleets is the lowest of any category 
in the world. 

This situation reminds me of one of the 
adventures of Alice in Wonderland when she 
went through the looking glass into a strange 
and fantastic world where a huge game cf 
chess was being played. While contemplat- 
ing the limitless panorama of the chess 
squares, Alice and the Red Queen suddenly 
found themselves running faster and faster 
and faster, until, gasping for breath, they 
stopped to rest, only to find that they were 
still under the tree from whence their race 
had started. Alice expressed surprise at their 
lack of progress and said, “In our country 
you generally get to somewhere else if you 
run very fast for a long time, as we have been 
doing.” 

“A slow sort of country,” sald the Queen. 
“Now here, you-see, it takes all the running 
you can do.to keep in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else, you must run at 
least twice as fast as that.” 

I think that little adventure contains an 
important lesson for us as we attempt to play 
our part in the worldwide game of chess. 

I will not recite the figures, but the build- 
up of the merchant fleets of the maritime na- 
tions of the world since 1951 has been 
astounding. It is useful to bear in mind that 
a great proportion of the foreign fleets were 
composed of the more than 1,100 war-bullt 
ships which many of those nations purchased 
from us. So it is clear that the great in- 
creases since that time represent new con- 
struction. Contrast this with our situation 
here in numbers of ships. We have fallen 
well below 1951 totals, and, of our present 
total fleet, approximately 75 percent are 18 - 
years of age or older. 

The figures I have cited are not simply 
dry statistics. On the contrary; they are 
flagrant to all who would main- 
tain our position in the world, and build up 
our economy at home. 

We cannot ignore the figures that show 
that most of our free world foreign com- 
petitors are carrying vastly greater percent- 
ages of their own commerce than we are 
carrying of ours. Relative weakness in rela- 
tion to those competitors will inevitably 
leave us at their mercy in world trading. 

Since 1951 there has been a steady annual 
increase in passenger traffic by sea between 
the United States and foreign countries. 
With rising income levels and increasing 
lengths of vacations both here and abroad, 
we are clearly in a period marking an in- 
creasing demand for surface ocean travel. 
Yet since the entry into service in the early 
1950's of the steamships United States, In- 
dependence, and Constitution, only one new 
ship, the converted Mariner, SS Atlantic, 
has been introduced in the flourishing 
transatlantic trade under the American flag. 
In the same period new foreign-flag pas- 
senger ships are regularly entering the trans- 
Atlantic service and cruise service out of 
American ports. 

With an obligation to replace the SS 
America, Congress, in 1958, authorized the 
consrtuction of a sister ship to the SS United 
States. The legislation was enacted into 
law, but the Eisenhower and succeeding ad- 
ministrations have refrained from taking any 
steps to implement it. Despite the clear 
trend of ocean passenger travel and the 
proven excellence of the SS United States, 
a recent high-level Government-spo 
report on our merchant shipping require- 
ments, while recommending the development 
of U.S.-flag passenger ship operations, called 
for continuing delay while a new study 1 
undertaken. The report makes the absurd 
obseryation that, during the time outlay for 
a sister ship to the SS United States is being 
deferred, interest at the rate of an estimated 
$3 million per year is being saved. 
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There has been much public attention 
called to our efforts with an experimental 
hydrofoil craft for commercial purposes. At 
long last the HS Denison was delivered, but 
now, after a series of trial runs during the 
Past year, she is now, following a grounding 
accident, tied up in the backwaters of a river 
and the project apparently has been aban- 
Goned indefinitely, In the meantime, a cur- 
recent issue of a British shipping journal 
contain a report of a British hydrofoil ferry 
Which entered service on May 1, for regular 
Commercial operation in the English Channel. 
Again we are feeling the spray from the wake 
of our competitors. 

In 1951, the trend toward in- 
Creased movement of bulk cargoes in our 
foreign commerce, the Congress amended the 
1936 Act to authorize construction subsidy 
to operators in irregular or nonliner trades. 
The trend evident at that time has reached 
major magnitude today, when almost 80 per- 
Cent of our exports and imports are moving 
in bulk. With the exception of Govern- 
Ment-sponsoered cargoes under the 50-50 
law moving in war-bullt ships and a few 
tankers of recent vintage, the transportation 
of our vital raw materials is almost entirely 
in foreign-flag ships. 

Not a single deep-sea, dry bulk carrier has 
been built in the United States since 1946. 
Notwithstanding overtures and applications 
by qualified operators, the congressional in- 
tent has been consistently avoided as far as 
true modernization of our bulk fleet is con- 
cerned, American operators, with American 
Capital, have been forced to build abroad and 
Operate under foreign flag. While applica- 
tions for construction subsidy for seven fully 
modern and efficient bulk carriers have been 
Pending before the Maritime Administration 
for some 6 months to more than a year, the 
foreigners are regularly bringing out new 
8hips of the same class to carry our ores and 
Other bulk commerce. If the present Amer- 
ican applicants dispair and build abroad, our 

ce of payments position will be further 
ged. 


In June 1955, the Virginia and Maryland 
Ports authorities requested the Maritime 
Administration to make a determination of 
an essential trade route from Chesapeake 
Bay and Hampton Roads to Europe. 
Two years later, after appropriate study, the 
determination of essentiality was made. In 
1960 application was filed for operating sub- 
Sidy on the route. The first public hearing 
Was not held until almost a year later, in 
September 1961. The years have dragged 
On through examiners’ rulings, oral argu- 
ments, a split decision by the Maritime Sub- 
sidy Board, appeal to the Secretary of Com- 
Merce, remand by the Secretary to the Board, 
Teversal by the Board, and now further study. 
Nine years have passed since this route, 
Which would serve one of the fastest growing 
Commercial and population areas of the 
Country, was first proposed, and later recog- 
nized, as a trade route essential to the United 
States. In the meantime, foreign- flag opera- 
tors haye been quietly moving in on the 

trade. 

On the opposite side of the coin, an item 
in the New York Times in recent months 
Mentioned a Greek operator, maintaining 

quarters in New York, who came out of 
World War II with only one ship, having 
lost eight in the war. Today, the line has 
Modern cargo liners, and has just an- 
the construction of 6 more, all for 
Operation under Greek flag in the foreign 
of the United States. Unfor- 
tunately, both of these situations are much 
too typical, and perhaps they explain why 
We are sliding behind—why we must run 
twice as fast to get somewhere else. 

One hundred years ago, and in the years 
that followed, we licked the wounds of war 
and set about the opening up of the Western 
two- of our country. Historians fre- 
Quentiy use this period of Western expan- 
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sion as explanation—or excuse—for our mari- 
time lag up to the time of World War I. We 
were too busy and prospering too well on our 
own land to be much concerned about 
oversea trade. 

Today the challenge which faces us Is far 
vaster than the winning of the West, Today 
the race is on to open up the entire world. 
It can only be done through seapower 
capability—a fact well known, recognized, 
and acted upon, not only by the maritime na- 
tions of the free world who much of the 
time we consider to be our friends, but by 
the increasingly powerful Communist na- 
tions. In particular, Soviet Russia, learning 
that massive land power is not enough, is 
concentrating heavily on the development of 
commercial, as well as military, seapower, 
with the threat to “bury” us. 

A look at the Soviet development in recent 
years is particularly interesting because 1951, 
the year that marked the beginning of our 
decline, also marked the beginning of their 
postwar merchant ship expansion. 

Between 1952 and 1964 the Soviet mer- 
chant fleet more than doubled, and in the 
first 5 years of their current 7-year plan the 
fleet increased by 70 percent. It is estimated 
that by 1970 it will be three times the ton- 
nage they had at the end of 1958. Their goal 
is to have a merchant fleet of 20 to 25 mil- 
lion deadweight tons by 1980, not counting 
their rapidly growing fleet of special service 
ships, mostly assigned to their fishing fleet. 

Any complacency which we might have had 
in past years should be shattered by the facts 
as they are widely known today. Russian in- 
tervention on behalf of the Communist- 
Castro regime in Cuba could not have oc- 
curred in 1951 before their merchant marine 
program got seriously underway. 

Today a considerable number of their most 
modern units are cortinually deployed in 
support of Cuba. 

Today the Soviet merchant fleet operates 
worldwide, except for calls at United States 


Their oversea maritime operations are 
heaviest in the European area and with the 
lesser developed countries of the free world, 

y the newly independent countries 
of Asia and Africa. 

The Soviet high seas fishing fleet, consist- 
ing of between 3,000 and 4,000 vessels, is the 
largest and most modern fleet of its kind in 
the world, It operates throughout the world. 
But of particular importance are its opera- 
tions in waters adjacent to the United States. 
A large Soviet fishing fleet operates off our 
New England coast during the summer 
months. An equally large fleet conducts 
fishing operations off the coast of Alaska. 
And a Cuban-based fishing fleet operates in 
the Gulf of Mexico and northward to George’s 
Bank off the New England coast. 

The large expansion of the Soviet fleet is 
being pursued in deadly earnest, in realiza- 
tion of a fact we may have forgotten—that 
when trading with the world, market acces- 
sibility is reliant in a very large degree upon 
a nation’s merchant marine. They realize 
that their merchant fleet which functions as 
a cold war navy provides them with a power- 
ful political weapon to carry out the objective 
of converting the lesser developed countries. 
They have announced their intention to en- 
ter the world shipping market for the pur- 
pose of making ocean shipping unprofitable 
for Western tramp and liner operators, as 
well as to disrupt established ocean ship- 
ping patterns. And with the worldwide op- 
erations of their fishing fleet they can ex- 
ploit the principal fishing areas of the world, 


conducting hydrographic and oceanographic 


research, and avail themselves of opportuni- 
ties for the collection of naval and other 
types of intelligence, particularly in areas 
contiguous to the United States. 

Just 2 years ago President Kennedy called 
for expanded foreign trade by the United 
States. He pointed to the importance of 
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trade expansion from the standpoint of our 
international prosperity, the improvement of 
our balance of international payments and 
the maintenance of our position as a world 
power in rapidly changing times. He struck 
the keynote when he said, We must either 
trade or fade. We must either go forward or 
backward.” Since then our Government has 
been pressing aggressively to encourage Amer- 
ican producers to enter foreign commerce, 
But relatively little emphasis has been placed 
upon the value of American shipping serv- 
ices as invisible exports. Yet in recent years 
the foreign trade earnings of our shipping 
services have been well over $900 million per 
year. Shipping now ranks third in the Amer- 
ican export industry. Considering the 
crucial importance which we attach to our 
balance-of-payments position, it is incom- 
prehensible that there should be so little 
Government support for building up our 
merchant marine, rather than somewhat re- 
luctantly being content with something less 
than maintenance of the status quo of 10 
or more years ago. 

I do not believe that I have been painting 
an exaggerated picture of our maritime in- 
adequacies, even though I recognize that 
there are many bright spots too, 

Such new ships as we are building under 
the subsidized replacement program are 
among the finest in the world. One hun- 
dred and seventeen out of a total of three- 
hundred have been built since 1958, or are 
under contract. 

Shipboard mechanization is now being 
extensively applied to our liner fleet with 
consequent improvement in competitive ef- 
ficiency and reduced subsidy costs. 

A few hardy souls in the domestic trades 
are exercising imagination and initiative to 
maintain and build up their services, 

Labor and management appear to be 
working more cooperatively together than 
they have in many years. This is particul- 
arly true here on the west coast where 
longshore labor and shipping management 
have faced up to the realities of the times 
and worked out an agreement consistent 
with modern cargo handling techniques 
which is mutually beneficial to both labor 
and management, 

The accord reached between the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen's 
Union and the Pacific Maritime Association 
could well be a model for widespread appli- 
cation in maritime labor-management rela- 
tions. 

A few years ago our passenger shipping 
situation received a substantial lift as a 
result of legislation authorizing pleasure 
cruises by American ships in the off seasons. 

More recently, the initiative of one great 
American steamship line resulted in legisia- 
tion making possible cooperative efforts by 
the American shipping industry and the 
Government to ote export expansion 
through the use of mobile trade fairs. The 
possibilities of the mobile trade fairs pro- 
gram are unlimited in their promise to 
American producers, American shipping 
lines and improvement of our balance-of- 
payments position. J 

Finally, after many trials and tribula- 
tions, the NS Savannah is again in opera- 
tion and setting forth on her mission to 
prove to this country and the world the 
value of peaceful uses of atomic energy. At 
times in the recent past it has looked as if 
the Savannah might meet the same fate as 
the steamship. Savannah. It has looked as 
if all that we have learned through her 
creation would be ignored by our own peo- 
ple while those lessons would be adapted 
by foreign merchant marines to haunt us 
in future years, 

I have reasons to hope that this will not 
be the case. Forward looking American 
steamship lines are currently giving the 
most serious consideration to building ships 
in the near future with atomic power. 
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Thus, all is not dark, but the facts never- 
theless remain that our standing in the 
world today will depend upon our taking 
the Queen's advice to Alice—to run at least 
twice as fast as we have been. 

Thank you. 


The Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of my constituents, Col. L. H. 
Ripley, chief of staff, headquarters, VI 
US. Army Corps, Battle Creek, Mich., 
delivered what, in my opinion, was a 
very refreshing and well-documented 
speech which goes a long way toward 
destroying some of the myths which 
have developed regarding the U.S. posi- 
tion in the cold war. 

I find this speech to be a reasoned 
answer to all those of faint heart who 
are under the misapprehension that we 
are somehow losing the cold war. I take 
this occasion to insert Colonel Ripley’s 
speech in the Recorp and recommend its 
consideration by all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans. 

We ARE WINNING THE COLD WAR 
(By Col, Lyman H. Ripley) 

For many years, I have been disturbed by 
a body of opinion which has been building 
up in this country. The subject is the cold 
war. It seems to me that too many of our 
columnists, editorial writers, broadcasters, 
magazine writers, and others have been try- 
ing to sell the idea that communism is win- 
ning the cold war. Communist strength 
seems to be almost an obsession with some 
of the commentators. The gloom and doom 
shouters have been convinced a sizable por- 
tion of the population that the West is 
pretty weak compared to the Soviet bloc. 

This obsession has generated quite a string 
of myths about the Soviet Union which add 
up to a mental picture of a bunch of Rus- 
sians who are about 9 feet tall. What 
I propose today is to try to whittle this 
mythical giant down to something close to 
his true stature. 

The peddlers of doom and gloom have 
been trying to tell us for years that: 

1. The Communists have the greatest 
strength in the world. 

2. That communism continues to gain all 
over the world. 

3. That the Communist system of gov- 
ernment is inherently strong. 

4. Some non-Communist even seem to 
agree with Khrushchey when he says he will 
bury us. 

Many other myths have been built up over 
the years, but I think a brief discussion of 
these four should suffice to isolate some fact 
from 4 great deal of fiction. 

Perhaps some facts, deductions and even 
conjecture can place the myths in proper 
perspective. I am, of course, speaking only 
for myself and the opinions I have formu- 
lated over the years. The subject is ex- 
tremely broad and, in a talk of this length, 
nothing can possibly be covered in depth. 
First, let's take a closer look at the first 
myth—concerning Communist military 
strength—and decide if what we have all 
heard is true, 
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When I want to find out the facts about 
a problem in VI Corps, I call for that staff 
officer who has the most information imme- 
diately available on the subject. I venture 
to say that no one in the entire world, with 
the possible exception of the President of 
the United States, has more information 
about free world miltary strength compared 
to Communist strength than our Secretary 
of Defense, Robert S. McNamara. And, as 
you are aware, Mr. McNamara is perhaps the 
hungriest man for facts our Government has 
ever seen, And most certainly, I have never 
heard his integrity questioned. In a speech 
before the Economic Club of New York this 
past November, he pointed out the salient 
facts about population, economy, military 
strength and the industrial base of the 
Western alliance as versus the Soviet Union 
plus its Eastern European satellites. Sum- 
marized it goes about like this: The West 
boasts about 100 million more people and 
an aggregate of gross national product of 
about double that of the Soviet bloc. 

In the realm of the military, Mr. Mc- 
Namara pointed out our clear and unmis- 
takable superiority in strategic weapons— 
the Atlas, Titan, Minuteman, and Polaris 
missiles and the manned bombers of the 
Strategic Air Command. As deductive proof, 
may I suggest that the tremendous risk 
Khrushchev was willing to take in placing 
his shorter range missiles in Cuba is ample 
evidence of his inferior strategic position. 

Mr. McNamara also pointed out in unmis- 
takable terms that we are also ahead in 
tactical strength. He brought clearly into 
focus, for the first time in my memory, the 
fact that the vaunted Soviet strength in 
ground forces that could be brought to bear 
against Western Europe, for example, is not 
so formidable as almost everyone had as- 
sumed. We have been bombarded for years 
about the total number of Soviet divisions. 
The magic number has been, since World 
War II. 175. 

I have been asking the question for years 
how the Soviet Union could possibly have 
175 divisions considering the strength of 
their ground forces. The answer is simple— 
they do not. Intensive investigation has 
come up with the clear answer that the So- 
viet Union could not conceivably support 175 
divisions or even half that number with 
their military budget and the number of 
men in their ground forces. (The Soviet 
division, incidentally, is far smaller than 
ours.) With the vast area of the USSR. 
and the requirement for military forces on all 
borders, it is not surprising then, that the 
ground forces in any one area, even central 
Europe, are rather modest. 

Needless to say, I do not have anywhere 
near the time to run over all the compelling 
facts Mr. McNamara presented in this speech. 
What it adds up to was well summarized by 
him in one sentence: “I would not trade 
our strategic posture for that of the Soviets 
at any point during the coming decade.” 

The second of our great myths holds that 
the commies are gaining all over the world. 
Here I would like to point out that prac- 
tically all the Communist expansion since 
World War II took place between 1945 and 
1949, Can anyone show me where the Com- 
munists have made any significant advance 
anywhere in the world since then? There 
have been, of course, niggling pinpricks here 
and there, but take a look at Western Europe. 
Just show me 1 square foot of real estate 
taken over by the Communists since 1949. 

And why do the Soviets expend such a mas- 
sive effort trying to fragment NATO? Pre- 
cisely because that alliance stopped them 
cold. This brings up the point too that no 
gains of any kind have been made by the 
Communists anywhere in the world where 
US, troops are stationed. 

But you say, “How about Berlin?” Despite 
the reams of glooom published and spoken 
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about Berlin, I would like to point out that 
the situation is unchanged—except for the 
wall, And can you think of a more massive, 
obvious and thoroughgoing admission of the 
basic weakness of the Communist system 
than the monstrous wall? Built to keep any- 
one out but to keep their own people in. 
What a complete and utter admission of 
weakness and failure on the part of the 
Communists. 

So you bring up the subject of Korea, 
Vietnam, Laos, Tibet, India, and Cuba, 
We fought them to a standstill in Korea, 
not exactly the way some people thought it 
should be done, but we are still there, and the 
South Korean Government is still in busi- 
ness. 

So how about southeast Asia? It wasn't 
too long ago that the self-appointed experts 
had written off the entire southeast Asis 
area as completely indefensible against the 
Communist might. Well here we are about 
10 years later and the Communists haven't 
even won South Vietnam or Laos, and until 
and unless they win these two pieces of real 
estate (and I, for one, do not think they 
will), Cambodia, Thailand, Malaysia, Burma, 
and Indonesia, while vulnerable, do not have 
a direct threat. I really can't see that the 
commies have a great deal to shout about in 
that part of the world. And, incidentally, 
why haven't the Chinese Communists in- 
vaded Taiwan (Formosa) or the Pesca- 
dores, or even the offshore islands, which 
are within artillery range of the Chinese 
mainiand, 

And how about Tibet? Not what I would 
call a sparkling victory for a strategically im- 
portant area of the world, It did give them 
a jumping-off place for small-scale incursions 
into northern India, which if it didn’t ac- 
complish anything else, pointed up some of 
the weaknesses of the Indian defenses. The 
operation itself was more pinpricking in per- 
haps the most forbidding terrain anywhere 
in the world. As a military man, I shudder 
at the thought of military operations on 
even a modest scale in that part of the world. 
In any event, the Communist action here 
probably pointed up to the Indians the 
virtual impossibility of neutralism for a 
country of the size and location of India. 
This could, in fact, have a highly favorable 
effect on the West. 

And finally we get to the subject of Cuba— 
a bad situation admittedly, but one we 
could handle with force of arms any month 
we decide to do so. I don't believe it will 
be necessary since, in the space of 5 years, 
Castro has managed to put Cuba flat on its 
economic backside, utterly dependent upon 
the Soviet Union to keep his regime in busi- 
ness. The day the Russians stop their finan- 
cial aid or the day the Cuban people get 
completely fed up, Castro is certainly not 
long for this world. And before either of 
these events, I wouldn't be surprised at a 
military coup. In any event, I wouldn't care 
to underwrite an insurance policy on the life 
of Castro. 

One thing the gloomy pessimists never 
quite get around to talking about is the 
Communist defeats and reverses over the 
years. Let's review the bidding here a bit. 

Greece: Can there be any doubt that, with- 
out timely U.S. assistance in the late 1940's, 
that Greece would be a Communist satellite 
today? 

Turkey: High on any Russian list of cov- 
eted real estate is the Bosphorus and Darda- 
nelles. As a matter of fact, over the cen- 
turies, the Russians have engaged in no less 
than 13 wars trying to seize this outlet from 
the Black Sea. U.S. military assistance and 
Turkish membership in the NATO alliance 
are the prime reasons that a friendly Turkish 
Government still sits astride those vital wa- 
terways. 

Tran: Would you call the Soviet’s unwill- 
ing withdrawal from the Azerbaijan region 
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after World War II a great Communist vic- 
tery? Note that the Russians are still north 
of the border, thanks, incidentally, to timely 
U.S. military. assistance, 

Hungary and Poland: The revolt in Hun- 
gary and the near revolt in Poland in 1956 
Were two of the most devastating events in 
the history of the Communists. These ac- 
tions showed the Kremlin in no uncertain 
terms just how far they could trust the 
People of Eastern Europe. How would you 
like to be a Russian general fighting a war 
in Wostern Europe with a line of communica- 
tion running across one or possibly two of 
the so-called satellite countries? I made a 
remark at the time (and I haven't changed 
my opinion) that these events were the 
equivalent of adding 30 to 40 divisions to 
Our allied forces in Western Europe. 

Philippines: The all-out efforts of the 
Communist Huks after the Philippines gained 
their independence was defeated completely 
and now, with internal security restored, the 
Government and people of the Philippines 
Can devote their time and energy to improy~ 
ing the economic, political, and social status 
of their country. 

Malaya: An all-out overwhelming defeat 
ot the Communists. A magnificent showcase 
of counterguerrilla warfare. 7 

Africa south of the Sahara. With ap- 
Proaching independence of dozens of former 
Colonies in Africa, the Communists thought 
they would have a field day in taking them 
Over one by one. Their success thus far has 
been absolutely zero. They have been booted 
Out of the Congo twice and from Guinea 
Once, They have gotten the needle from 
Some leaders who appeared at first ready to 
Play footsie with them. About the only 
Place where it even looked for a time that 
the Communists might have a chance was 
Ghana, Even here the Communists must be 
Convinced by now that they couldn't possi- 
bly overcome the overwhelming egomania of 
Ewame Nkrumah who is about as ready to 
be dictated to from the outside as Khru- 
shchey himself, 

No, I can't see that, in the last 15 years, 
the Communists have anything substantial 
to brag about anywhere in the world. 

Communist ideology has never won a na- 
tion anywhere on the face of the earth. It 
did win one country temporarily. The Re- 
Public of San Marino, a country about the 

of a pool table, voted in a Communist 
government some years ago. The members 
of the Government made one small mistake. 
gave the vote to women and the women 
Voted them right out within 2 years. Every- 
thing else the Communists have done in the 
Way of taking over governments has been by 

e direct application of force, the threat of 
force, or the proximity of Communist arms. 

And when the people of a country taken 
Over by the Communists have an opportunity 

get out, they have done so by the hun- 

of thousands, even at the risk of being 
Shot down in cold blood. Look at East Ger- 
Many, North Korea, North Vietnam, Cuba 
and even many of their famous athletes dur- 
the winter Olympic games. Remember 
the horror about the handful of misguided 
can prisoners who defected to the Com- 
Munists after the Korean war. About 20, as 
recall. At the same time about 14,000 Chi- 
prisoners chose Nationalist China 
rather than return to Communist China. 

So I ask again—where are they gaining? 

The third of our myths Is the one which 
holds that the Communist system is in- 

ntly strong, that there is a monumental 

ty in the Kremlin and in the entire 

unist bloc for that matter, that they 

are more efficient by virtue of strong central 

Control than the so-called decadent demo- 

Cracies. The fact of the matter is that the 

unist system, as it now exists in the 

Soviet Union, is perhaps the weakest system 

that mankind has ever devised. It is a system 

that cannot work, that will not work—a sys- 
tem of vast and incurable vulnerabilities. 
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At the outset, we might establish a tone 
by citing an illogical, unlikely, “for in- 
stance.” Let's assume that by some mistake 
a single thermonuclear weapon were 
launched by mistake against either Wash- 
ington or Moscow. What would happen? In 
the case of Moscow, the entire state ma- 
chinery would immediately grind to a 
screeching halt. The entire Government 
would be paralyzed. The people in the far 
reaches of the Soviet Union have no ex- 
perience, no capability, and perhaps no will 
to enable them to continue the centralized 
policies set forth by the Communist regime. 
Utter chaos would inevitably result. 

How about Washington? It would, of 
course, be a tremendous tragedy, but it 
really wouldn’t really change anything. 
Fifty governors would take over, the Armed 
Forces including the Reserve components 
would do what is necessary to support con- 
stituted authority and certain elements 
would be put at the disposal of the Goy- 
ernors. Every city and county official would 
continue to run his own government. Per- 
haps 8 weeks later there would be another 
national election. Nothing would be 
paralyzed. So I ask you, which is the 
stronger system? 

In this connection, I would also invite 
your attention to the smooth, almost effort- 
less turnover of power to President John- 
son on the untimely death of President Ken- 
nedy. None of our basic strengths were 
changed even slightly during the hectic days 
following the assassination. Contrast this 
with the chaos in the Kremlin which started 
with the death of Stalin over 10 years ago 
and which, as near as I can make out, has 
not been settled to this day. 

The psychological changes in the Soviet 
Union in the last 10 years have been enor- 
mous, First the shaky rule of Malenkov, 
later that of the gold dust twins, Bulganin 
and Khrushchev, and finally with Khrush- 
chev emerging as the supposed leader. They 
went through an era of de-Stalinization, and 
they didn’t do this voluntarily, but were 
propelled into it by the pressure of public 
opinion. The people were fed up with the 
Stalinist kind of rule. They wanted more 
personal freedom, more consumer-type goods, 
and a better life all around. I found it 
downright amusing to find the Soviet 
hierarchy bowing to the pressure of public 
opinion and the spectacle of Soviet leaders 
rattling around the countryside electioneer- 
ing as if they were running for senator or 
perhaps goyernor. This relaxation from the 

» uncompromising central control has 
wg to a definite trend toward decentraliza- 
on. 

The only trouble from the Communist 
viewpoint is that it simply will not work. 
The whole Communist system has been 
geared from the start to strong central plan- 
ning. The decentralization brought about 
during the last 10 years is precisely the op- 
posite of Stalinism. When you take a cold, 
hard look at it, you inevitably conclude that 
you cannot run a Communist system except 
by strong central control. The Polish, Hun- 
garian, and East German uprisings pointed 
to pressures for more freedom. 

Secondly, agriculture. I don't think I need 
say too much about that. Agriculture 
throughout the Communist system has been 
& failure of phenomenal proportions from 
the start. Here we have a spectacle of a 
nation which has about 50 percent more 
cropland than the United States, and an 
agricultural labor force almost seven times 
as large. With all of this they are able to 
produce only two-thirds as much food as the 
United States and has recently been faced 
with the necessity of trying to buy hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of wheat from 
those decadent capatilists in the United 
States, which year after year produces hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in agricultural 
surpluses while using a mere 8 or 9 percent 
of the population for active agricultural pro- 
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duction. Stated another way, the U.S. SR. 
with nearly half of its labor force in agri- 
culture still falls short of meeting the needs 
of the country. The United States with only 
3 percent of its labor force could still pro- 
duce great surpluses. Need I say more? I 
have been saying for years that, the day 
Khrushchey converts collective agriculture 
to the free enterprise system, we might have 
something to worry about, 

Related, of course, is the fact that the up- 
per echelons of the Soviet Union have sud- 
denly discovered that they had an insufficient 
chemical industry. One major reason for 
all the current noise about chemicals is 
that they desperately need chemical fer- 
tillzers for their faltering agriculture. A 
recent article in the Wall Street Journal con- 
tained the following: 

“In a free economy, allocation of resources 
is determined by the workings of supply and 
demand. A shortage of chemicals, for ex- 
ample, will lead to rising prices, inducing 
manufacturers to add new facilities and step 
up output. 

“In a planned economy, on the other hand, 
allocation of resources is determined by the 
planners. But planners usually find it im- 
possible to. keep up with all facets of a mod- 
ern, complex economy. By the time short- 
ages are discovered, they're often so huge 
that the planners decide they must rush in 
with massive programs. Thus they often 
aim for too much too fast.” 

Point 3; The pressures for higher living 
standards and a greater of freedom 
which started with Stalin’s death in 1953 
have posed even greater planning problems. 
Soviet planning in the past was character- 
ized by a more uncompromising imposition 
ot the plans with total disregard for the 
requirements and desires of the people. And 
with the things the people have managed to 
get over the last 10 years in the way of con- 
sumer goods—better food, better clothing, 
and the like—they, like all human beings in 
the world, want more, not less. Soviet plan- 
ning has never functioned properly and the 
long-range effect of this one fact is incalcula- 
ble. 

Point 4: The Eastern European bloc coun- 
tries are perhaps more of a liability than an 
asset. I have already mentioned the fact 
that it is highly questionable if they will 
even fight on the Soviet side in case of a 
war, The Eastern European countries were 
exploited in the early years after the war, 
but today in some instances they cost the 
Soviet Union more than they bring in. 

Point 5: In the top echelons of the Soviet 
hierarchy today we seem to have some sort 
of government by committee. At least all 
the evidence points in that direction. Khru- 
shchev in 1956 took the obviously painful 
step of denouncing the “cult of the individ- 
ual.” My question is this. Is it possible to 
run a dictator system without a single dic- 
tator? I doubt it. The moment you have 
other people at the top level, you've got to 
maneuver with them in order to gain their 
support and, at the same time, prevent them 
from taking your job the moment they have 
the chance. And government by committee 
reminds me of the old definition of a camel. 
A camel, it seems, is a horse that was put 
together by a committee. 

Point 6: How well informed are they at 
the top? How well informed has any dicta- 
tor ever been? Who dares to tell dictators 
things that they should know? 

How many of their judgments in both the 
domestic and international field are based 
on misinformation? And misinformation, 
gentlemen, is weakness. 

Point seven: The China problem. This is 
far and away the most important and earth- 
shaking point I have to make about Soviet 
vulnerabilities. This hassle between Khru- 
shchev and Mao Tse-tung really started in 
1956 and reached a crescendo of some sort 
in 1960. To that point it was very much 
behind the scenes. By 1960 little hints that 
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all was not well between the Communist 
giants began to trickle out through the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains. This trickle became 
so persistent that many of us, as long as 
3 years ago, were convinced that an open 
break was inevitable. Just about every ex- 
pert in the field has, by now, concluded that 
the point of no return has been reached 
within the last few months. Speeches by 
Khrushchev and Susloy a few weeks ago 
added two more nails to the coffin of Sino- 
Soviet relations, Of course, this trend to- 
ward complete deterioration in Moscow-Peip- 
ing relations could be reversed. External 
events, changes in leadership or other factors 
might bring this about. One thing shines 
unmistakably through all verbiage—written 
and spoken. What had been long considered 
an ideological difference of opinion turns out 
to be something quite different. It can per- 
haps be best described as a purely national- 
istic-imperialistic brawl. Since the Com- 
munists couldn’t conceivably bring them- 
selves to admit such a thing, they are forced 
to hurl ideological brickbats at each other. 
Ideology thus has become the ammunition 
of the fight, not the cause. Name calling is 
merely symptomatic of the true causes of 
the split, not the cause itself. Nothing in 
the Communist world will ever be the same 
again in view of this earth-shaking fact. 

The total list of Soviet bloc vulnerabilities 
is enormous. I have merely touched the sur- 
face of a few of them today. I would like 
to finish the discussion of vulnerabilities 
with one that is a little nebulous. It is 
something I cannot prove, but I swear that 
most of you will believe me, especially those 
of you who have sons. There is bound to 
be a conflict between generations, whether 
you are in the Soviet Union or China or any- 
where else. Any generation worth its salt 
is unwilling to accept the teachings of its 
fathers without question. Young people do 
not really believe—and I am glad they don’t— 
that their fathers have all the answers. The 
fathers are a bunch of stuffed shirts, old 
fuddy-duddies who can't possibly under- 
stand modern times. This is happening in 
the Soviet Union, although a little difficult to 
prove. But we do have the spectacle of stu- 
dents demonstrating and rioting in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow and elsewhere. It is hap- 
pening there but it is directed against the 
Communist functionaries because they rep- 
resent the father image—they are the peo- 
ple who run the show. They are the stuffed 
shirts and the fuddy-duddies who do not un- 
derstand modern times, There is a genera- 
tion growing up which is questioning the 
wisdom of people who were active revolu- 
tionaries 45 years ago but who are now func- 
tioning at the top and do not really under- 
stand what young people are thinking about 
and things that the youth should have. Even 
the Communists canont repeal human 
nature. 

The fourth of our myths is the one that 
got started when the Communist leader an- 
nounced that he would bury us. I am sure 
Khrushchey wishes he had never uttered 
this statement. I think, in view of all else 
I have had to say on the matter, we can 
dismiss this piece of Communist bluster 
with no further comment. One footnote, 
though. I read recently where the Chinese 
Communists have announced that they will 
bury Khrushchey and company. 

In conclusion I would point out that I 
long ago decided that the Russian was not 
9 feet tall at all. When critically examined 
he turns out to have a stature considerably 
smaller than his opponents in the West. 
They are outgunned, outmanned, outpro- 
duced, and outsmarted by us and our allies. 
They have a system of government that is 
inherently weak and loaded with vulnerabil- 
ities from top to bottom. And finally, I 
should point out the only language they 
seem to understand is the language of force, 
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And when they have gone so far as to make 
the West flex its muscles and lay down in 
no uncertain terms the consequences of cer- 
tain intolerable Soviet actions, they have 
backed down in every case. The withdrawal 
of the Soviet missiles from Cuba is really 
the latest of a long line of such 
backtracking. 

Well, I hope I haven't left with you the 
impression that I think all is “peaches and 
cream” in the West. Certainly we and all 
other nations in the West have our prob- 
lems, domestic and international. We have 
today and have had for years problems with 
certain of our allies, particularly with cer- 
tain free world leaders. What I am saying 
is that, notwithstanding the problems in the 
West, as many and varied as they are and 
as serious as they may be from time to time, 
the problems in the Kremlin make ours look 
about as earth shaking as those facing the 
wife trying to decide which dress to wear 
to the country club dance. 

You may well ask the impact of certain 
recent events on all of this—such things as 
the French recognition of Red China. You 
may ask about the Cyprus situation and the 
uprising in east Africa. Unlike some of 
our widely syndicated columnists, I do not 
take this morning’s headlines and try to 
prove that we are losing our shirt all over 
the world. This week's events and those of 
the last several months must fit ultimately 
into the overall pattern of long-range im- 
pact. Some recent events will soon be for- 
gotten and others will have some effect on 
the West—tfavorable or unfavorable—but, 
frankly, I see nothing even in apparently 
unfavorable recent events to make me 
change my mind on the basic thesis of this 
talk 


So, as I said at the beginning, the un- 
mistakable evidence is that we are winning 
the cold war and have been winning it for 
the last 15 years. 


Loans for Students of Optometry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment I submitted today to the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Safety, 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, in connection with its 
hearings on legislation to provide Fed- 
eral loans to students of optometry. My 
statement reads as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. Sr. 
Once TO HOUSE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE COMMITTEE, Max 26, 1964, on 
H.R. 8546 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am delighted to know that your 

committee has scheduled hearings on the 
bill, HR. 8546, by the distinguished gentle- 

man of Alabama, the Honorable Kennern A. 

Roserts. This bill would amend the Public 

Health Service Act to make students of 

optometry eligible for Federal loans. 

As you are well aware, the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Act passed by 
Congress last year provided such loans to 
students of medicine, dentistry, and related 
professions, but unfortunately students of 
optometry were omitted. This is unfair and 
discriminatory against an honorable profes- 
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sion in the field of health, one that is as 
vital for the care of eyesight as dentistry is 
for the care of teeth. 

Optometry is rendering a very important 
service in the complex age in which we live, 
and there is a steadily growing demand for 
such services. The Connecticut Optometric 
Society informs me that there is a serious 
shortage of optometrists in Connecticut and 
that all help should be given to young peo- 
ple to enter this profession, One of these 
ways is to provide loan funds to students who 
are unable to finance their schooling in 
optometry. > 

It is estimated that some 100 million peo- 
ple in the United States require some form 
of vision care, such as correction by glasses, 
visual training, or other treatment. Our 
present ratio of available service to the pop- 
ulation is 1 optometrist per 9,500 people, 
which is regarded as being way below the re- 
quired needs. 

The bill under consideration would au- 
thorize the use of Federal funds for student 
loans to schools of optometry on the same 
basis as such loans are being extended to 
students of medicine and dentistry. These 
loans are subsequently to be repaid after 
the student will have completed the studies 
and established himself in the profession. 
The estimated cost is reported to be less than 
$1 million for the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge you and the 
members of your committee to take favor- 
able action on this bill. 


A Firm Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, upon re- 
quest, I submit a recent speech of Hon. 
Josef Stingl, member of the Bundestag 
in Bonn, Germany, who represents the 
city of free Berlin. 

No doubt, Mr. Stingl's message has lost 
something in the translation. But on 
the whole, I think it emphasizes the firm 
determination of free Berliners to hold 
fast to their resolve to maintain their 
freedoms at all cost and to persist in the 
current struggle for freedom. 

Since Mr. Sting] represents Berlin in 
the General Parliament of West Ger- 
many, his views are of special interest 
and their firmness indicates the unyield- 
ing determination of West Germans in 
standing with the free world against 
communism, Communist aggression and 
Communist infiltration, in fact against 
communism in any form. 


Iam sure that Congress and the coun- 
try will be deeply interested in his able 
remarks, which follow: 

A man who works as member of Parlia- 
ment for Berlin in the German Federal Par- 
lament for this city does not even get 
the idea that his work might be done for 
a myth, All the same he sometimes feels 
in discussion that a certain discouragement 
is expanding. He perhaps might even doubt 
whether his right to talk for Berlin objec- 
tively exists: But Berlin is no myth. The 
existence of liberty is decided over Berlin. 
This is true for the whole free world. It is 
particularly true for all Germans and before 
all, of course, for the Berliner himself. 
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To begin with it must be clearly stated 
that Berlin's place in the Western World is 
Rot a concession. of the Soviets to the West- 
ern Allies. The Western Allies are in Berlin 
thanks to thelr own good right. The Allies 
have agreed already before the defeat of 
the German Reich to divide Germany into 
two occupation zones and into a special 
region Berlin, There is not even a semblance 
of truth in the pretention that Berlin is 
Situated in the territory of the Soviet oc- 
Cupation zone. Every concession in this 
Point will thus mean giving over liberty 
Tights and will be a gain of the East. The 
Safety guaranty of the Western Powers and 
Particularly the NATO Council Declaration 
Of 1958 is not only for the Berliner himself, 
but also for all free powers the clear expres- 
Sion of the will to risk everything for liberty. 

cannot represent convincingly one's own 
liberty if one is not ready to maintain the 
fusaranty which one has given for one’s li- 
in spite of all consequences, Berlin 
does not doubt the readiness of the Western 
World, . 
DANGER OF CONCESSIONS 


Berlin is for all Germans the symbol and 
dge for a reunification in liberty. This 
Will for reunification would loose of its con- 
Vincing power if one would begin to make 
Concessions in Berlin. The Constitution of 
the Federal Republic of Germany stipulates 
that the Federal Government is the sole 
Voice for all Germans. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is also obliged to act for all Germans 
and to represent the rights of all Germans. 
The man who allows that the faked admin- 
istration in the Soviet Occupation Zone acts 
as a government, must not be astonished if 
Some day the same government will appear 
abroad. He is guilty of inviting the in- 
habitants of the zone to consider the despots 
as legal Government. In the development 
Of the commercial relations with the Eastern 
bloc the German Government earned a suc- 
dess in that Berlin is not considered as a 
free city but as a part of the Federal terri- 
tory. This shows that only a self-confident 
bearing gives chances for success. The posi- 
tion of the Federal Republic as against the 
Claims of the Eastern bloc is moreover not 
t. The political and economic 
Situation must be changed in such a way 
that it is of the Eastern bloc’s own interest 
grant the Germans their right to self- 
determination. Nobody will think quite 
Seriously about the Germans if they are 
ready to let others touch liberty where it 
Still exists. He who thinks that political 
Concessions should be made for a limited 
humanity risks the unlimited humanity. 
e wall is inhuman. Nobody will raise 
even the least difficulty if the East tries to 
human, He just needs to erase the wall 
and to allow visitors. Nobody in the West 
asks for any kind of authorizations for trav- 
eis to and from the zone, from East to West 
Berlin or from West to East Berlin, 
BERLIN—THE PEACE TREATY 
In 1958 Khrushchey required a peace treaty 
With two German states and the formation 
Of a free city of West Berlin. This has been 
unanimously and successfully as 
long at it has been required openly. Hidden 
d alleged humanity it is obviously no 
er recognized as a menace and is no 
longer taken Seriously as such. The East 
tries with hammer and tongs to realize a 
Partnership West Berlin zone so that it 
Might be said that the Berliners had con- 
Sidered themselves as citizens on their own 
tory, But our position in Berlin is also 


important for our position in negotiations — 


for a German peace treaty. If we make con- 
Cessions in Berlin, our legal standpoint will 

Shaken in all questions particularly with 
respect to the borders. We must recognize 
that also in this problem obligations are 
1948 8 for the Allies from the situation of 
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Even the Allies have not considered it as 
possible in the moment of the greatest defeat 
of the German nation to fix definite borders 
with unbearable territory losses, It would be 
unnatural if one would give without further 
ado today what the Allies have considered 
as impossible at the time of Germany's im- 
potence. Even the argument Germany 
should pay for the lost war cannot be held 
as true. In this case Germany's sacrifices and 
payments should first be appraised. Just re- 
member the exportations of the territories 
under Eastern administration and the sup- 
plies of the zone to the Eastern bloc. It is 
high time we listed these contributions. Ger- 
many must preserve her legal rights, If the 
free world refuses to the annexa- 
tion of the Baltic States by the Soviet Union 
it would be paradoxical if the Germans 
would be required to recognize the annexa- 
tion of its own territories. Moreover expul- 
sions and unilateral theft of territory would 
be considered as legal means in the future. 

Berlin has a special significance for the 
zone, If the West admits an inroad here, 
its hope for liberty is reduced. As long as 
the Germans in the zone know that risks and 
sacrifices will be accepted for liberty’s sake, 
our claims for liberty in middle Germany and 
in the whole European Middle East remain 
trustworthy. If, however, we question the 
right for self-determination in Berlin—and 
with this the will of the population to be 
a member of the Federation—we have no 
chance that other people will give a thought 
to our claim for self-determination for all 
Germans. 

THE LEVER OF THE RELATIONS WITH THE EAST 

Finally Berlin is obviously no myth for 
the Berliners themselves. They are con- 
cerned with their free existence attacked by 
the Soviets. Renouncing to the commodi- 
ties of Stalin’s food cards they have made 
sacrifices and have with Western help re- 
sisted to the blockade. And today they are 
still ready to make sacrifices for their liberty, 
as Is proven for example by the boycott of 
the high speed railway. They desire and 
want a free circulation in their own city, 
But they do not desire and want it for the 
price of concessions which might endanger 
their liberty. 

Thus our attitude with respect to Berlin 
has no mythical significance. It is a scale 
of our readiness to make sacrifices for lib- 
erty’s sake. Simultaneously Berlin remains 
the lever in the relations with Germany and 
the East whose end will be the reunifica- 
tion of the German people and a just order in 
Middle Europe. 


Honor Where Due 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would call the attention of Members of 
Congress to the following significant 
editorial of the Chicago Sun-Times of 
May 20: 

Honor WHERE DUE 

Congress has decided not to give a gold 
medal to industrialist Henry J. Kaiser for 
his wartime production accomplishments and 
his other contributions to the Nation. Dis- 
senting Congressmen noted that they might 
be establishing a precedent for “countless 
demands” for such gold medals for other 
businessmen. 
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We would hazard a guess that most bus- 
inessmen do not hanker after gold medals. 
A more fitting recognition of the contribu- 
tion that business makes to this Nation 
would be a lessening of the restrictive con- 
trols that Government seems bent on apply- 
ing to business. That is something Con- 
gress might consider if it is in a mood to 
honor business. 


Legislators Scan Cost of Service 
Retirement š 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star yesterday carried an 
Associated Press report that Congress- 
men are beginning to worry about the 
cost of pay and benefits to retired mem- 
bers of the Armed Services which, by 
1980, may reach an annual expenditure 
of $10 billion. 

This is a most serious problem and I 
am ‘gratified that there are elements 
within the Congress that are giving this 
matter serious consideration. 

I am particularly gratified that the 
incoming chairman of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, who always is sympa- 
thetic to the problem of retired service- 
men, is in the forefront in leading a dis- 
cussion on this subject. 


While I recognize that it is much too 
early to discuss any possible solutions to 
this increasing obligation which this Na- 
tion is assuming, I do believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is a subject which 
deserves our most earnest attention. 


It is for this reason that I am calling 
attention to my colleagues to the Asso- 
ciated Press article which follows: 


LEGISLATORS Scan Cost or SERVICE 
RETIREMENT 

Some Congressmen are beginning to worry 
that the cost of pay and benefits to retired 
members of the armed services may reach 
several billion dollars by 1980, One predic- 
tion goes as high as $10 billion, 

This prospect has led to unprecedented 
talk that the retirement program, or at least 
part of it, be put on a contributory basis, 
with servicemen paying part of the costs of 
their future hospitalization and retirement 
pay. v 

Any proposal like this, however, is süre to 
run into vigorous opposition from such 
groups as the Retired Officers Association, a 
powerful lobby on Capito! Hill. 

But, what makes the talk significant is the 
fact that it is coming from some key mem- 
bers of the House Armed Services Committee, 
a congressional group most friendly to re- 
tired servicemen. 

For example, Representative Rivers, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina, the man who will 
succeed the retiring Representative Vinson, 
Democrat, of Georgia, as chairman next year, 
says, We have to be concerned about th 
mounting cost of retirement, : 

“We don't want to erode any of the bene- 
fits of past retirement,“ Mr. Rivers said in 
an interview, “but we have to look toward 
the future and control this thing.” 
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He did not say what members of the com- 
mittee had in mind, but he sald that he 
could not rule out a contributory plan. 

Mr. Rivers emphasized that such a plan 
would be paid by men who are in service 
now toward their retirement, not by men 
who have already retired. 

Mr, Rivers heads a subcommittee study- 
ing the problem. One member, Representa- 
tive Hisrrt, Democrat, of Louisiana, has 
made the prediction that the retirement pro- 
gram could cost $10 billion by 1980. 

“In any case,” he said, “we can't ignore 
this situation any longer. Retirement costs 
are going up and up. We have to find some 
solution.” 


Johnson Budget Loaded With Juggled 
Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are being sold a phony bill 
of goods on the economies being prac- 
ticed by the Johnson administration. To 
put it in the venacular, It Ain't Neces- 
sarily So.” The fact is new Federal 
spending is being demanded in every 
program. Almost every appropriation 
bill we pass, while it is under the amount 
requested is higher than the amount 
spent in the last year. There has never 
been a more concentrated campaign to 
fool the people and the administration is 
getting away with it, thanks to unprece- 
dented help from certain newsmen, col- 
umnists, and magazine writers. 

Some of us have been pointing out the 
fallacies of the Johnson figures and have 
been called hatemongers, rightwing ex- 
tremists, obstructionists, and I under- 
stand in private conversations, names 
not so polite. Now comes Senator Harry 
Byrp, of Virginia, to substantiate the 
charge of the reckless use of budget fig- 
ures. Senator Byrd made his analysis 
after detailed study by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. The following 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune of 
May 26 turns the spotlight on budget 
juggling: t 

SENATOR BYRD AND THE BUDGET. 

We have heard it from Republicans and 
Trom economists, and now we hear it from 
Senator HARRY F. Brno, of Virginia, a leading 
Democrat and chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures: The Johnson budget for 1965 
is so loaded with juggled figures, book- 
keeping tricks, and horrible examples of 
budgetary deception that it is almost impos- 
sible to penetrate the fiscal jungle. 

Senator Byrd's committee took 2 months 
longer than usual trying to decipher Mr. 
Johnson's budget. The Senator ignored ap- 
peals from the White House to go easy on it. 

Instead. he sald it could and should be cut 
by $65 billion. He urged postponing the 
billion dollar item for fighting poverty until 
it was made clearer just how the administra- 
tion proposes to start eliminating poverty. 
He would trim another $1.3 billion from 
foreign aid. 

Senator Bren cited deceptive figures in the 
budgets for the Federal National Mortgage 
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Association [Fanny Mae], the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and the Export-Import Bank. 
These agencies have optimistically trimmed 
$2.3 billion off their anticipated expendi- 
tures because that is the amount they hope 
to receive through the sale of home mort- 
gages and bank loan notes to private in- 
vestors. It is widely doubted that receipts 
will increase to this extent, especially at a 
time when so many Government-guaranteed 
loans are going sour. 

Other savings were proposed in scores of 
Departments. “Waste and extravagance,” 
the Senator said, “can be found in virtually 
every Federal program and activity.” 

As if to illustrate his point, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee trimmed $280 mil- 
lion from a Defense Department appropri- 
ation request for construction projects. 
Among the items it objected to were silk 
wallpaper for a general's bathroom, a gen- 
eral's Office larger than that of the Secretary 
of the Army, and two Navy bowling alleys 
costing about $250,000 each. Meanwhile, the 
General Accounting Office charged that the 
Navy had wasted almost $30 million in the 
purchase of radio transmitters. 

In what was perhaps a last minute effort 
to head off Senator Bros onslaught, the 
President acknowledged that next year's 
deficit will probably be $900 million greater 
than planned in the budget but said that 
the deficit for the present year might be $1.2 
billion less than last predicted. 

Time will tell whether these figures are 
accurate and how much Mr. Johnson has 
actually saved by closing certain military 
bases, ordering cuts in personnel, and seg. 5 
ing off White House lights. We hope he 
sincere in demanding economy. But if he 
is, It hardly seems necessary to gimmick up 
his 1965 budget to such an extent that expe- 
rienced Senate accountants cry out in dis- 
gust, nor does it seem consistent for him to 
keep popping up with new spending pro- 
grams. We're glad Senator Brun feels the 
same. 


Unwarranted Curtailment of California’s 
Water Supply by the Secretary of the 
Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
needs of the arid area of southern Call- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada, which com- 
prise the Lower Colorado River Basin, for 
its rightful, legal share of the waters of 
that stream are well known to all. 

It is also generally agreed that the 
Colorado River alone will not be capable 
of fulfilling these needs in the future 
and that water from other sources will 
have to be imported. Even in the near 
future, the growing population and in- 
dustry of southern California are threat- 
ened with serious water shertages. 

As if the outlook were not, bad enough, 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
has now ordered a 10-percent reduc- 
tion in the use of Colorado River water 
by California, Arizona, and Nevada. The 
purpose of this is to permit the filling 
of Lake Powell, behind the new Glen 
Canyon Dam in Utah, for power gen- 
eration, even though there is no present 
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need for additional power in that upper 
basin. area, 

This totally arbitrary action by the 
Secretary would seem to call for some 
curb by Congress on the power he has 
to divert and distribute the river's flow. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp, an 
editorial entitled “California and the 
River Wars,” from the May 20, 1964, Los 
Angeles Times, which contains pertinent 
and timely comment on this situation: 

CALIFORNIA AND THE River Wars 


More than 100,000 soldiers are currently 
shooting at each other over water rights to 
the Colorado River. But theirs is a mythical 
war, only a training exercise involving the 
fictitious nations of Calonia and Nezona. 

Elsewhere, another kind of war is being 
fought over the Colorado in dead earnest— 
and California seems to be losing on all 
fronts. 

The latest setback came Saturday when 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall shot a 
mandatory 10-percent reduction of Colorado 
River water at California, Arizona, and 
Nevada, 

Logic and justice proved to be inadequate 
ammunition in resisting the Secretary's or- 
der, which resulted from his political deci- 
sion to take water from behind Hoover Dam 
to fill the reservolr upstream at Glen Canyon 
Dam. Udall ls determined that there will be 
a bulidup of water at Glen Canyon whatever 
the detrimental effects upon the lower basin 
States. 

Although the Secretary had reaffirmed a 
pledge to keep the water behind Hoover Dam 
at an absolute minimum of 14.5 million 
acre-feet, he informed California, Arizona, 
and Nevada that Glen Canyon Dam had to 
start producing power (although there is no 
power shortage) and that the only solution 
for the three lower basin States was to get 
along with less water. 

Udall, however, seems to have forgotten 
the provisions of the Colorado River com- 
pact that the use of the river for power gen- 
eration shall be subservient to the use and 
consumption of such water for agricultural 
and domestic purposes. 

This is the same Secretary of the Interior 
who proposes that California join in a re- 
glonal water plan in which we depend upon 
the good falth of the Secretary for protection 
of our basic rights to the Colorado. 

Governor Brown, who heretofore has 
favored Udall’s regional plan, wasn't as 
pteased by the Secretary's latest treatment of 
California, Perhaps the Governor will now 
reexamine his position and will join the vast 
majority of the State's water experts who 
support Senator THomas KvcHe.’s plan to 
develop more water for the Southwest witb- 
out diminishing California's legitimate 
rights, 

“Calonia” and “Nezona” would also do weil 
to watch the Secretary. 


Poetic Tribute to President Kennedy by 
Betty Smith, Sixth Grade Student at 
Balliet School in Springfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 
IN THE 8 OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
May 29, will be the 47th birthday of our 
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late beloved President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. This day will be appropriately 
Observed throughout the United States 
and the free world. However, one of 
the most touching birthday tributes to 
President Kennedy was received by me 
in this morning’s mail. It is a poem com- 
Posed by a sixth grade student at the 
Thomas M. Balliet School in my home 
City of Springfield, Mass., Betty Smith, 
age 11. Under permission granted, I 
include Betty Smith’s poem, entitled 
“President Kennedy,” with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor: 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
(By Betty Smith) 
President Kennedy now will lie 
Beneath the still and starry sky. 
His soul from earth will never die 
From morning till the day is nigh. 
Everyone shall bow their head 
And say to yourself that he is dead. 
But in our hearts he is still alive 
And to us he shall never die. 


Memorial Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1964 
BECKER. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. Chet 


Doyle is a teacher in the Nescopeck Area 


Joint Schools, Nescopeck, Pa. 

I am inserting herewith in the RECORD 
& copy of the Memorial Day address de- 
livered by Chet Doyle on Sunday, May 24. 
In this address, anyone can read the 
thoughts with tremendous interest of a 
Young and dedicated teacher. This man 
has in his hands children who will be the 
leaders of tomorrow. I know in this arti- 
ele he refers to me, and I assure you it is 
not my intention to take advantage. of 
these remarks—but I feel that this one 
Man, together with the hundreds of chil- 


dren whom he is teaching, not only for 


the purpose of educating their minds, but 
also as good citizens of our beloved coun- 
try, should be commended by everyone 
for his outstanding address as I believe 

it has great value to all adults. 

MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 

(By Chet Doyle) 

We are gathered here today to honor our 
Noble dead. Their deeds are recorded in his- 
Many of these men with whom we 
associated in our lifetime are, I am sure, 
Pleased because we have not forgotten them, 
This day is dedicated to the men of our 
Forees who have served and returned 
to their commander. I don't believe that 
they will mind if we use their day as a day 
Of awakening. Today, we say to our vet- 
€Tans, “Thanks, We are proud of you.” But 
I wonder if they are proud of us, I wonder if 
they are concerned by the apathy of us who 
Would allow liberties to be taken away with- 
Out a fight, I suspect that they are not 
happy with us, and I am sure that they are 
as gravely worried about our future, as I am. 
You know that if human beings were 
thrown into hot water, they would climb out; 
but if they were immersed into cool water, 
and heat applied slowly, they might not 
climb out in time. This is the treatment 
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which we are getting now. The water 18 still 
cool, but it is getting warmer and we are 
not worrying much sbout it. 

I am speaking of the cause for which your 
children and I have been fighting - to return 
God to the school. If we are not successful 
in this first step, it will lead to God's being 
removed from our currency, our courts, our 
public offices, our documents, and, of course, 
our Armed Forces. Could a country, endowed 
by God with so much, allow this to happen? 
Yes, And it is happening simply because 
almost all of us are too busy or too uncon- 
cerned. Do you think that these men whom 
we honor here today are pleased with us? 
Do you think that they are proud of us? 

Did you know that an underground move- 
ment is ready and waiting to remove all 
chaplains from the Armed Forces? Of 
course, this step will not be taken until the 
prayer amendment is resolved one way or 
another. These chaplains, it will be claimed, 
are a violation of the first amendment since 
these men are paid by the Government, and 
this means that the Government is dealing 
in religion. Our bright protectors of con- 
stitutional freedoms will then propose that 
chaplains be replaced with trained social 
workers. All chapels at military installations 
will be removed as well as those found at 
our three military academies. Our service- 
men will be denied their inherent right—the 
freedom to worship, each in his own way. 
How many thousands of our veterans were 
helped in their last moments by these men 
ot God, whom we call chaplains? Can you 
picture a young man, whose life’s blood is 
seeping away, and whose thoughts are of 
home, of parents, and of God, being surveyed 
by a social worker? This can and this will 
happen unless you prevent it. 

A few months ago, I was privileged to meet 
a great American, the Honorable FRANK 


Becker, Congressman from the State of New 


York. He is waging a one-man fight against 
the conspiracy, even though he plans to re- 
tire at the end of this term. He could easily 
have finished this term with an unblemished 
record of 20 years of devoted service to his 
country, by simply doing, as most Congress- 
men are doing—agree, but nothing else. 

I say a one-man fight because this little 
dynamo is spearheading a move for 60 of his 
colleagues to have a amendment put before 
the people. And his reward for these efforts 
is more work than he can handle and a de- 
liberately well-planned smear campaign 
using tactics which were invented in Russia. 
This conspiracy isn’t entirely against Frank 
Becker; it is against you. How strong, how 
powerful is it? Well, it is so powerful that 
many of our local people are mouthing its 
half-truths and innuendos. They are learn- 
ing these from our news media. Not only 
hearing it, but they are spreading it. 

Let’s look at a few of these half-truths 
and show how those who are uninformed in 
these matters can be dangerous. 

We are told that the first amendment 
should never be changed, and the Becker 
amendment will change it, thus jeopardizing 
our Bill of Rights. 

The truth is that the Becker amendment 
will not touch the first amendment. As a 
matter of fact, Frank BECKER would fight 
to the death to uphold and to keep the first 
amendment. But what he proposed is an 
amendment to rectify a ruling made by the 
Supreme Court. 

Would you believe that many clergymen 
today are appearing before the Judiciary 
Committee defending the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court that was instigated by athe- 
ists? Of course, they give many reasons, 
and when one plays with words, one can con- 
fuse the issue. These men state that God 
belongs only in the church and in the home. 
Do you agree?) Do we ever get enough of 
truth and God? Could the race and strike 
crises in our schools be overcome by return- 
ing God? I think so. 
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What Bible shall we use? Don't you think 
that the people in each community are in- 
telligent enough to handle this? Many of 
our schools are approaching commencement 
ceremonies with its time-honored bacca- 
laureate services. If we could tell our dead 
heroes that an atheist in Baltimore was able 
to stop this tradition, would they believe us? 

If we told them that it was unconstitu- 
tional for a group of first graders in Cali- 
fornia to say, “God is great and God is good 
and we thank Him for our food. before they 
ate their morning cookies, do you think they 
would believe us? 

Remember, only with a complete religious 
freedom can a democracy exist. In our 
Government, the people are sovereign. The 
government is a servant and never a master. 
Our Government is based on a majority rule. 

I would like to propose that this Memorial 
Day, 1964, be dedicated to our most hon- 
ored dead; and so they will not have died in 
vain, we also dedicate ourselves to take ac- 
tion that will guarantee that they rest in 
peace. I hope and pray to God that we can 
return here on Memorial Day, 1965, and say 
to our fallen dead, “We have returned to its 
rightful place the freedom you preserved for 
us.” Neither the Nazis; the Japanese, nor 
the Communists were able to take this free- 
dom from us because of these men. But we 
allowed a few atheists to take advantage of 
our lethargy and steal it from us. 

Let’s prove to our fallen comrades that we 
are worthy of their supreme sacrifices by 
waking up and acting. I beg of you—each 
of you—speak up, write your Representa- 
tives. Now, before it is too late. 

If you will do this, our next Memorial 
Day will be a much greater day, because we 
will be able to come here with a gift—the 
gift of having done a little to repay these 
great men who asked for so little and gave 
so much. 


Settlement of Railroad Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26,1964 , 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include a very fine article 
commending the President on ‘‘Settle- 
ment of Railroad Dispute,” which ap- 
peared in the Houston Chronicle on April 
24, 1964, as follows: 

SETTLEMENT OF RAILROAD DISPUTE 

Settlement of the railroad dispute, which, 
although not yet final, is considered next to 
certain, is a tremendous boon to the Nation. 
Had the threatened strike occurred it could 
have cost billions of dollars. 

The agreement is a great personal victory 
for President Johnson. He succeeded where 
two previous Presidents had falled. 

It is a victory also for the principle of 
collective bargaining—and a big one. The 
railroad dispute was considered the most dif- 
ficult labor conflict to resolve in many years. 
It has been widely believed that the points at 
issue could not be settled short of resorting 
again to compulsory arbitration—the device 
used last summer to prevent a strike, but one 
which is most. distasteful to both manage- 
ment and labor. 

While the terms of settlement include 
give and take on each side, labor came out 
ahead in general this time. That makes the 
score 1 to 1, for in the arbitration award last 
fall the railroads won a qualified victory. 
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That award is still under court attack by the 
unions. 

According to one estimate the railroads 
will save $317 million annually through 
elimination of unnecessary jobs under the 
arbitration award, while Wednesday's set- 
tlement ill cost them $64 million a year, 
mainly in wage increases and paid holidays. 


Episcopal Church Sponsors Housing for 
Elderly in Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, with 
the number of older citizens 
who find it impossible to maintain their 
homes for various reasons and therefore 
the increasing need for adequate living 
quarters with features not found in the 
average home or apartment, it is encour- 
aging to know that something is being 
done with this group in mind. Of course, 
retirement areas such as Florida have 
been building along these lines. How- 
ever, many of our older citizens do not 
wish to leave the cities where their fami- 
lies and friends live and settle in unfa- 
miliar areas, even though the climate 
may be somewhat more agreeable. 

To the Episcopal Church in Baltimore 
goes the credit for sponsoring the first 
housing of this type for middle-income 
elderly persons, with the help of a low- 
interest Government loan under the leg- 
islation authorized by Congress in 1959. 
Knowing that this matter is of great in- 
terest to the Members, I am inserting an 
article from the Baltimore Evening Sun 
of May 22, describing the Baltimore proj- 
ect: 

Rorann View Towers: Acep Haven 
(By Donald Bremner) 
From his window on Roland Avenue, a 
us, hard-driving Episcopal minister 
watches a hoist raise building materials into 
a growing skeleton of steel, concrete and 
wood. 


He smiles with satisfaction. The work is 
on schedule. 

By this fall, the first-elderly occupants will 
by moving into the 15-story apartment bulld- 
ing, climaxing a dream which began nearly 
4 years ago with a desire to do something for 
the aged. 

Por the Rev. George F. Packard, rector 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal, Church, the years 
since then have been à busy mixture of 
preaching, attending conferences, studying, 


filling out Government forms, working with. 


the contractor, and sifting applications for 
residence in 1 of the 149 apartments. 
FIRST OF ITS TYPE HERK 

By December, the landscaping and other 
finishing touches will be completed on 
Roland View Towers—the first housing of its 
type in Baltimore for middle-income elderly 
persons built by a nonprofit group using a 
low-interest Government loan, 

Roland View Towors exemplifies the trend 
toward special housing designed to be safe 
and comfortable for the elderly and to make 
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it easy for them to stay active in community 
Ute. 

Located next to St. Mary's Episcopal 
Church, in the 3800 block Roland Avenue on 
the edge of Hampden, it is close to public 
transportation and two blocks from a shop- 
ping district and a library. 

MODERN CONTROLS 


Each apartment will have individual con- 
trols for heating and air-conditioning, a 
kitchen with a stove and refrigerator, and 
wall-to-wall carpeting. 

The apartment house will have a beauty 
shop, drugstore, library branch, and arts 
and crafts room. Automatic laundry ma- 
chines will be Installed on each floor so that 
residents will not have to go to the base- 
ment to wash their clothes. 

To ease the fear of many older persons that 
they will become 111 and no one will know 


` of it, an intercom system will allow the 


office staff to call each tenant daily if he 
falls to check in and notify the office that 
he is all right. A nurse will be on duty 
around the clock, with a doctor on call. 


DINING ROOM 


Elderly residents may cook in their own 
apartments, or eat in the dining room on the 
15th floor. 

The rents, including utilities, will be ap- 
proximately $75 a month for each of the 69 
efficiency apartments, $100 a month for the 
67 1-bedroom apartments, and $140.a month 
for the 13 2-bedroom apartments. 

The Reverend Mr. Packard said the rents 
do not include taxes on the building, which 
would add at least $5 a month, 

“We think we ought to pay some taxes, 
but if the city wants to help the aged, tax 
abatement is one way,” he said. 

ONE-THIRD OF NORMAL 

“We've proposed to the city that we pay 85 
a month per apartment,” he said. “That 
would be about one-third of normal taxes, 
and would be what has been done in similar 
cases in other cities." 

To be eligible to live in Roland View 
Towers, a person must be 62 or older, with a 
maximum income of $4,050 a year for a single 
person, and $6,000 a year for a couple. 

Roland View Towers is not restricted to 
Episcopalians, but is open to elderly persons 
of all creeds and colors. Reverend Packard 
said that more than 850 persons from all 
over the country have applied, including 
some former Baltimoreans who want to come 
back from Florida. 


HOUSING DECISION 


Roland View Towers was born 4 years ago 
when members of St. Mary’s Church began 
looking for a way to be of help to older peo- 
ple in the community. They considered 
housing, a nursing home and hospital serv- 
ice. They decided upon housing, because 
they had land for it, the Reverend Mr. Pack- 
ard sald, 5 

He said he learned how to go about the 
project at a meeting of the Housing Commit- 
tee of the Maryland Commission on the Aging 
late in 1961, 

The key to the building was Federal fi- 
nancing. The Reverend Mr. Packard said the 
Federal money is lent at less than 344 per- 
cent interest a year, compared with nearly 
6 percent for commercial loans, 

“You save quite a bit on $1,900,000 at that 
rute,“ he said. 


APPROVAL DIFFICULT 


But getting Federal approval of the project 
was no easy matter. 

“The application form for the loan is 8 
inches thick,” he said. “Here it is—I meas- 
ured it with the ruler,” he sald, Jabbing the 
air with a ruler from his desk. 

“This is one of the reasons you need a con- 
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sultant to get through all the redtape,“ he 
added. “And it’s one of the reasons so many 
people get bogged down and quit, 

“It took us a year from the time we put 
in our application until we got approval,“ he 
said. 

The clanking of Federal machinery might 
have continued even longer if the Reverend 
Mr. Packard had not greased the wheels with 
a telegram to President Kennedy In October 
1962, referring to the delay and asking his 
assistance in getting approval. 

“In 2 days, there was a man from Wash- 
ington here in my office, sitting right there,” 
the Reverend Mr. Packard said. 

Chastened Federal officials told him that, 
“We'll do everything we can to hurry this 
up, but please don't send any more telegrams 
to the President,“ the Reverend Mr. Packard 
added, 

A zoning change was secured from the city 
council, and construction began lust July. 

TRUSTEE DIRECTION 


The project has been directed by a seven- 
member board of trustees, including the 
Reverend Mr. Packard as president, the Right 
Reverend Harry Lee Doll, Episcopal bishop 
of Maryland, vice president, and five mem- 
bers of the church elected by the vestry. 

The Reverend H. Kearney Jones, former 
rector of St. James Episcopal Church, Irving- 
ton, will take over July 1 as the manager for 
the apartment building. 

Roland View Towers has attracted such a 
response—more than 850 applications for 
only 149 apartments—that the church is 
planning a second apartment building across 
Roland Avenue from the first one. 

The Reverend Mr. Packard sald that the 
second building will have 209 apartments and 
will cost $2,250,000. Plans are also being 
made for a 50-bed nursing home In a third 
building on the church property. 


PROGRAM'S START 


The program under which Roland View 
Towers is being built got its start in 1959 
when Congress authorized $50 million for 
direct loans to nonprofit groups. The 
amount available for loans was increased to 
$275 million in later years. 

As of March 31, there were 27 projects com- 
pleted throughout the country, and 32 more 
under construction, with a combined total of 
5,000 apartments. Funds were earmarked for 
76 more, with 9,044 apartments. 

Sidney Spector, assistant administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, in 
charge of housing for senior citizens, said 
that $150 million in Federal money has been 
committed to loans, and another $100 million 
is available. 


ONE-HUNDRED-PERCENT LOANS 


The money can be lent to cover 100 percent 
of the cost either of new construction, or al- 
teration and conversion of an existing bulld- 
ing. The loans can be repaid over a period of 
up to 50 years. The current interest rate is 
34g percent, 

Mr. Spector said that church groups have 
led the way in building housing for the el- 
derly under the Federal loan program. Other 
groups include unions, civic groups, health 
and welfare federations, consumer coopera- 
tives, and even public agencies if they are 
not engaged in federally financing public 
housing. 

One requirement is that the group oversee- 
ing the project have an Identity and the 
prospect of continuity. 

“We won't allow a group of five or six in- 
dividuals, no matter how distinguished, to 
do it,” Mr. Spector said. 

“But a small group-or one individual can 
go to an agency in the community and get it 
fired up; he can act as a catalyst to get it to 
undertake the project.” 
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Unions Increase Members in 1962, Re- 
versing Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
Port prepared by the Associated Press 
Quotes the Labor Department as indi- 
cating that organized labor may be 

y reversing a 6-year decline in 
union membership. 

This is, indeed, a welcome report, for 
Certainly we can all agree that sound, 
dedicated union membership serves the 
best interest of America. The late Sen- 
ator Robert Taft stated in the preamble 
of his legislation that America's na- 
tional labor policy is to encourage work- 

men and women to organize into 
Unions for the puropse of collective bar- 
Saining 


The American labor movement has 
helped its members participate more ef- 
fectively in the benefits of our Nation’s 
free enterprise system. For the most 
Part, the ranks of America's organized 
labor have complemented the economic 
growth and expansion of this country 
rather than, as some would have you be- 
lieve, hindered it. 

I am pleased to learn that there has 

n 300,000-member increase in 1962 
poe ranks of America's organized 
r. 


I am sure we can all agree that much 
Temains to be done if we are to experi- 
ence the dynamic economic growth 

to assure full employment. It 

is my firm conviction that labor and 
Management working together will speed 
day when all Americans reach that 


Mr, Speaker, the Associated Press ar- 
ticle follows: 
Unions INCREASE MEMBERS IN 1962, REVERSING 
‘TREND 


Figures reported by the Labor Department 

today indicated that organized labor may be 

ly reversing a 6-year decline in union 
memberhip. 

A 300,000-member increase in 1962 was the 
Sharpest gain since union membership hit a 
Peak of 17.5 million in 1956 and then started 

ping, the Bureau of Labor Statistics said. 

And while total membership is still nearly 

Million below the 1956 figure, the 1962 in- 
Crease “may foreshadow a change in direc- 
tions,” the Bureau said. 

figures, based on latest membership 
totals available, were given by H. James Neary 
ar the Bureau in an article in the monthly 

Review. The study covers 1960-62. 

Total union membership in the United 
ates in 1962 was 164 million, the article 

Mr. Neary attributed much of the 1962 
Tise to a presidential executive order encour- 
aging union membership among Government 
employees. as well as Increased membership 

mg other white collar workers. 

Both the Labor Department and the AFL- 
CIO attribute much of the union member- 
Ship loss m recent years to technological im- 

ents in manufacturing where there 
has been the greatest reduction In employ- 
Ment and thus in union membership. 
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Statement of Prof. Wilbur G. Katz Before 
the House Judiciary Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
in testimony before the House Judiciary 
Committee on April 29, Prof. Wilber G. 
Katz, of the University of Wisconsin 
Law School, stated with remarkable pre- 
cision and brevity the fundamental case 
against a change in the first amend- 
ment. What he said was not compli- 
cated; in fact the great majority of the 
letters I have received during the past 
few weeks have expressed many of the 
same thoughts. Yet Professor Katz’ 
short presentation deserves to be read 
and considered widely because it is the 
work of a distinguished legal educator 
who has had long experience with the 
constitutional guarantee of religious 
freedom, What emerges from this ex- 
perience is the firm conviction that the 
proposals now under consideration in the 
Judiciary Committee would, in Profes- 
sor Katz own words, “make our Con- 
stitution less appropriate to the religious 
diversity of American society.” 

As one who believes that America’s 
religious diversity has been an essential 
ingredient in her emergence as a mature 
and distinct society, I subscribe to Pro- 
fessor Katz’ statement and commend it 
to all Members who share this belief: 
STATEMENT OF WILBER G. KATZ, PROFESSOR OF 

Law, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, BEFORE THE 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE or 

REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 29, 1964 

I am opposed to the amendments which 
are before your committee because I believe 
that the adoption of any of them would make 
our Constitution less appropriate to the 
religious diversity of American society. Our 
society Includes believers in many different 
religions and also many who find no basis 
for belief in God and whose ultimate devo- 
tion is to their fellow men or to ethical 
principle. 

Our general constitutional policy has been 
one of freedom and equality for all of these 
groups. To assure this equal freedom, a 
requirement of impartiality is imposed upon 
our State and Federal Governments, Gov- 
ernment agencies must be impartial not only 
between religions but also between religious 
and nonreligious philosophies. 

The requirement of impartiality means 
that government must be neutral with 
respect to religion. This is not because the 
religious and ethical beliefs of its citizens 
are a matter of no concern to government. 
It is because one of the deepest concerns 
of democratic government is that its citizens 
have freedom in the area of their ultimate 
devotion. It is for this reason that Govern- 
ment agencies should stay out of the busi- 
ness of promoting religious practices or 
beliefs, 

When Government schools include regu- 
lar religious devotions in their programs, the 
school authorities are not impartial. They 
discriminate not only against those who have 
no religious belief but also against those 
whose beliefs are incompatible with the 
particular devotions in question. 

There is a special danger inherent in public 
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school prayers which are nonsectarlan“ and 
which have wide support among Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. The danger is that 
those who cannot conscientiously partici- 
pate may be regarded as less than 100 percent 
American, and that those who oppose such 
prayers may be branded as “cynics, atheists, 
and unbelievers.” 

The objection to regular prayers or devo- 
tional reading in public schools is not met 
by merely excusing those who do not wish 
to participate. Making excuses available does 
not make the program truly voluntary. The 
Supreme court of my State (Wisconsin) rec- 
ognized this in 1890 when it held that devo- 
tional Bible reading is forbidden by the State 
constitution, The court said that a pupil 
who has to withdraw from group devotions 
“loses caste with his fellows, and is liable to 
be regarded with aversion and subjected to 
reproach and insult," 

In recent years this view has been ex- 
pressed by many experienced educators and 
child psychologists. A committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches concluded that 
so-called voluntary exemption does not 
overcome the compulsion exerted by major- 
ity behavior. 

No constitutional amendment is necessary 
to permit continuance of provisions for wor- 
ship in the armed services. Our traditional 
practices in this area have not been designed 
to promote religion. They have reflected 
rather a policy of neutrality. Without some 
provision for worship, the regulations of the 
armed services would result in restraining 
religious freedom. 

No constitutional amendment is necessary 
to permit continuance of prayers offered in 
the Houses of Congress and on occasions such 
as the inauguration of a President. There is 
no doubt that a President is free to express 
publicly his need for God's help as he takes 
his oath of office. 

Nor does the Constitution forbid all reli- 
gious expression in the public schools. For 
example, if a teacher had expressed her shock 
at President Kennedy's assassination by a 
prayer for the Nation and for the bereaved 
family, her action would not have been open 
to criticism, 


What is open to criticism is a regular pub- 
lic schoo! program designed to inculcate reli- 
gious beliefs or habits. I respectfully urge 
the committee to preserve the constitutional 
barrier to such programs. 


What Can I Do for Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Sgt. Thomas Bartlett, of East Meadow, 
in the fabulous Fourth Congressional 
District of New York, was awarded the 
Freedoms Foundation Medal for his 
article, “What Can I Do for Freedom?” 


Sergeant Bartlett is editor of the corps 
newspaper at Ist Marine Corps Head- 
quarters in Garden City, also in the 
fabulous Fourth Congressional District 
of New York. 

I am pleased that the award was 
earned by a resident of the area I rep- 
resent; but the words are sincere and 
sensitive ones, good for all times and for 
all peoples in our great land. Therefore, 
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I am spreading them on the RECORD so 
that all America may benefit by them: 

What can I do for freedom when all about 
me there is turmoil and chaos? Even here, 
in my own country, there are some believing 
that bruises and bloodshed are necessities 
in a struggle for peace. 

Who am I to stand for freedom while 
others battle for recognition, publicity, and 
yet-to-be-decided causes? Countries are 
split in half by barbed wire or a stone wall; 
the blood of one family may flow on both 
sides of that wire or wall. 

Who am I? What are my responsibilities? 
What are my obligations and who do I serve? 

First, permit me to introduce myself. I 
hold no titles nor rule any lands. I have 
no great wealth nor medals or decorations 
from my country. 

I may be compared to the man who fur- 
nished the quills for those signing the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Though I did not 
directly contribute to this historical event, 
the signing would not have been accom- 
plished without my assistance. 

I am one of millions who contribute a 
small amount toward freedom. Alone, our 
efforts are trivial; seemingly insignificant. 
Together, our efforts provide a massed con- 
tribution. 

We were in Korea, Vietnam, and Lebanon. 
We flew into Berlin carrying food and medi- 
cal supplies. We provide the voice for Ra- 
dio Free Europe,” and the money for CARE. 

My responsibilities are to all men, women, 
and children, regardless of their age, beliefs, 
or how far away their home. 

Iserve my God, my country, and my corps. 
It is not what my country can do for me; 
it is, rather, what my country has already 
done for me, my family, and friends. 

Freedom is a precious, often costly priv- 
Uege. I would give my limbs, my senses, 
my life for the promise that freedom would 
some day be universal. Many have thus 
sacrificed without a lasting effect on this 
world. 

What can I do for freedom? 

I can pray to my God; I can believe in my 
country; I can stand ready for my corps. 
I can continue to contribute time, effort, 
and money for appropriate causes, 

Tt is not enough to reflect on what “might 
have been done.” This is the present and 
tomorrow is the future. Yesterday we 
learned; today we do—hoping that tomorrow 
brings success. 

True, success may be a small measuring 
cup of freedom when dipped from an ocean 
of discord with swells of unrest. But with 
each cup, the ocean's level dips, until finally, 
the seas are calm and the swells are ripples. 

What can I do for freedom? I have 
rolled up my sleeves. I have two strong 
arms. I can grasp a measuring cup in each 
hand and dip into that ocean. The end, or 
is it a beginning? 


Howard Bertsch, Administrator, Farmers 
Home Administration, Gets Distin- 
guished Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Howard Bertsch, Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, a great 
champion of the family farms of Amer- 
ica, has received the Department of Agri- 
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culture’s Distinguished Service Award, 
the Department’s highest citation. 

The coveted award was presented to 
Mr. Bertsch by Secretary Orville L. Free- 
man in honor award ceremonies on the 
grounds of the Washington Monument, 
May 19. 

Secretary Freeman cited Mr. Bertsch 
“for dynamic leadership in revitalizing 
the spirit, redoubling the impact, and 
greatly increasing the rural credit pro- 
gram, and thus sharply increasing the 
Department's attack on rural poverty.” 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Bertsch has devoted 
his entire life to serving the needs of 
disadvantaged rural families, 

His first attack on the difficulties rural 
people endure came in 1934 when he be- 
gan his USDA career. He joined the Re- 
settlement Administration as a county 
supervisor in Clackamas County, Oreg., 
and served that agency as well as the 
Farm Security Administration in Ore- 
gon during the following 9 years. 

His ability to cope with difficult rural 
problems was recognized in 1943, when 
Mr. Bertsch was placed in charged of the 
farm ownership loan program of the 
Farm Security Administration for Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, and Alaska. 
His administrative talents were again 
recognized in 1947 when he was promoted 
to the national headquarters of the 
agency. 

In 1954 Mr. Bertsch left the agency 
to assume a position as a consultant to 
the Ford Foundation on rural credit pro- 
grams. During the next 7 years he was 
financial adviser to the Development 
Bank and to the Agricultural Bank of 
Iran, and played a major role in the 
development of that country’s village 
improvement program, rural credit pro- 
gram and rural cooperative program. 

Bertsch was awarded “The Order of 
the Crown” in 1958 by his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, and de- 
corated by the Minister of Education, 
Government of Iran, by order of the 
Council of Ministers, for distinguished 
service to Iran. 

Under Administrator Bertsch’s leader- 
ship, the Farmers Home Administration 
has increased the volume of its lending 
activities from $300 to $800 million a 
year, and greatly increased its support 
of the family farm and the rural com- 
munities that are so vital to the welfare 
of rural America and the nation. 

Under Bertsch’s leadership: 

The Farmers Home Administration 
has been assigned a role of growing im- 
portant in rural areas development. 

Farm ownership and operating loans 
have been broadened’ to serve the full 
range of family farmers including small 
farmers, Credit may now be advanced 
for the financing of income-producing 
recreational enterprises. The emer- 
gency loan program has been stream- 
lined 


Small towns and associations of farm- 
ers and other rural residents may now 
borrow funds to finance community wa- 
ter systems and to shift land to forestry, 
grazing, and recreational uses. ` 

The housing program has been broad- 
ened to serve people in small towns as 
well as farmers. Special loan programs 
have been authorized to help the rural 
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elderly buy or build homes suited to their 
needs and to provide them with rental 
housing. Credit is available to improve 
housing for farm laborers. 

All Farmers Home Administration 
loans are accompanied by technical ad- 
vice on farm and financial management. 
Loans are made only to applicants who 
are unable to obtain needed credit from 
conventional lenders. 

Collections on loans continue to set 
records. Since the midthirties the 
agency and its predecessors have loaned 
more than $7.4 billion. About $5.9 bil- 
lion in principal and interest have been 
Tepaid. Losses on loans made under cur- 
rent programs are less than 1 percent 
of the principal advanced. 

Bertsch graduated from Oregon State 
University in 1931 with a B.S. degree in 
agriculture, and obtained his master’s 
degree the following year from Kansas 
State University. 

Mr. Speaker, Howard Bertsch is a dedi- 
cated friend of the farm families of 
America. I congratulate him, and I 
commend the Department of Agriculture 
for its wisdom in recognizing the quality 
and the service of this man by confer- 
ring upon him the Department's highest 
award for distinguished service. 


Experiment in International Living: 
Frances P. Bolton Honored 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished and beloved colleague 
FRANCES PAYNE BOLTON, of Ohio, has re- 
ceived a fitting and significant honor, 
the Experiment in International Liv- 
ing's sixth annual citation for outstand- 
ing service and contributions to inter- 
national understanding. Earlier this 
year, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD— 
February 13, pages 2764—2765—I outlined 
the activities and purposes of this out- 
standing organization in promoting in- 
ternational understanding by means of a 
program of sending visiting American 
students abroad for home visits with for- 
eign families and of bringing foreign 
students into our American homes. I 
pointed out that Mrs. Botton through 
the Payne Fund was instrumental in es- 
tablishing the Experiment back in 1931, 
and she has continued to take an active 
and important part in the development of 
the Experiment through the years. Mrs. 
BoLrox's faith and interest in the Ex- 
periment has helped insure its success. 

GORDON BOYCE ALSO HONORED 


Since its founding the Experiment 
through the leadership of Dr. Donald B. 
Watt and Dr. F. Gordon Boyce has 
grown in size and reputation until its 
work is now internationally famous and 
highly praised around the world. Boyce 
Was recently awarded the Officer’s Cross 
of the Order of Merit, West Germany's 
highest civilian decoration, for his ef- 
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forts toward the peaceful rebuilding of 
Germany and its international relations. 
He has been a moving force in getting 
West Germany to participate in the ac- 
tivities of the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living. 

The Experiment in International Liv- 
ing has its headquarters in Putney, Vt., 
with an international training and ori- 
entation center in Brattleboro, Under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include here for the benefit of my 
colleagues an article about the citation 
award given to Representative FRANCES 
P. Botton that appeared in the May 16 
issue of the Brattleboro, Vt., Daily 
Reformer: 

REPRESENTATIVE BOLTON HONORED: RECEIVES 
CITATION FROM EXPERIMENT 


WASHINGTON.—Faances PAYNE BOLTON, 
Congresswoman from Ohio's 22d District, re- 
ceived the Experiment in International Liv- 
ing’s 6th annual citation for outstanding 
Service and contributions to international 
Understanding at a reception and dinner 
Given in her honor last evening at Decatur 
House. The award was presented to her by 
Gordon Boyce, Experiment president, on be- 
half of the organization's board of trustees. 

Cited for her progressive and early stand 
On social welfare issues, Mrs. BOLTON was 
Singled out for her role as the Experiment’s 
first benefactor. It was a grant from the 
Payne Fund in 1931 which enabled Dr. Don- 
ald B. Watt, Experiment founder, to attend 
& conference on problems of international 
government in Geneva. A year later he 
launched his first program in international 
Understanding based on personal diplomacy. 

From the beginning, Mrs. BOLTON has dem- 
Onstrated a persistent faith in the Experi- 
ment's objectives and has generously sup- 
Ported many of its major efforts. In 1962, 
the Payne Fund, of which she is chairman, 
Contributed $25,000 toward the purchase of 
Sandanona, the ent’s international 
training and orientation center in Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Since the opening of the center, some 3,400 
individuals, including incoming and out- 
bound Experiments, Peace Corps volunteers 
and language students, have prepared for 
international experiences through 
Provided at the facility. In addition, it has 
Played host to ambassadors, Government of- 
Aclals involved in the State Department's 
Cultural exchange programs, educators and 
Universities, and representatives and volun- 
teers who administer and support Experi- 
ment programs in more than 90 countries, 

Last evening's presentation was the high- 
light of a round of activities for members of 
the organization's board of trustees who are 
attending their spring meeting at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Rev. Bayard S, Clark, 
canon of the cathedral and an Experiment 
trustee, is hosting the working sessions. 

Previous recipients of the citation include 

Chester Bowles family; the Clarence 
Gamble family; the Reverend James Robin- 
Son. founder of Crossroads Africa, and Mrs. 

inson; and R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps. 


Judge Samuel Weiss Chosen for Sports 
Hall of Fame of Duquesne University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a real pleasure to give to 
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the U.S, Congress the news that our 

former fellow Member and colleague in 

the House, now Judge Samuel A. Weiss, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been chosen for 
the Sports Hall of Fame at Duquesne 

University, in Pittsburgh. 

Judge Weiss is a well-known and well- 
liked figure in judicial, official, and sports 
circles in the United States, as well as in 
western Pennsylvania. He has many, 
many friends, and has given much of his 
time and energy to help his alma mater, 
Duquesne University, the Rosalia Found- 
ling Home, and many other civic and 
charitable causes. Sam Weiss is a loyal 
son of wide interests, from Israel to his 
own home community, of which the 
Jewish people and our Pittsburgh citi- 
zens can well be proud. 

Judge Weiss represented well his peo- 
ple in Allegheny County, Pa., where 
Pittsburgh is located, being elected by 
large majorities as a Member to the 77th, 
78th, and 79th Congresses. He was then 
elected for a 10-year term to the bench 
of the Court of Common Pleas, the court 
of general jurisdiction of Allegheny 
County, where he has been reelected, and 
now serves so well. 

Many people will remember Judge 
Weiss as an outstanding and one of the 
most popular referees of the National 
Professional Football League. He ref- 
ereed games of the Washington Redskins, 
Chicago Bears, Green Bay Packers, 
Pittsburgh Steelers, and New York 
Giants, in many of their close, hard 
fought, and historic games. 

Sam Weiss was a great athlete at Du- 
quesne University in his own right: Cap- 
tain of the football team in 1924 and cap- 
tain of the baseball team in 1925. He 
could regularly break 10 seconds in the 
100-yard dash and never batted under 
.300 in 4 years of college baseball. 

It was no surprise to all Pennsylva- 
nians when the faculty and sports lead- 
ers of Duquesne University, as well as 
western Pennsylvania, picked Judge 
Samuel A. Weiss as one of first five out- 
standing Duquesne University alumni 
to be inducted into the first hall of fame 
of the university at the large banquet 
on April 27, 1964. Among the outstand- 
ing Pittsburgh newspaper editors and 
sportscasters choosing Judge Weiss are: 
Chet Smith, dean of Pittsburgh Press; 
Al Abrams, Pittsburgh Post Gazette; 
Bob Prince, one of the country’s great 
sportscasters, KDKA-TV; Joe Tucker, 
WWSW, another great sportscaster. 

The alumni news article follows, which 
I am happy to place in the RECORD: 
[From the Duquesne University Alumni 

News] 

Fmsr “HALL or Famers” NAMED—ĪNITIAL 
HALL INDUCTEES Prove POPULAR CHOICES 
Every sports fan has a favorite athlete on 

the national schedule level and at the fan’s 

favorite school. 

Hall of fame teams, all-time teams, etc., 
that will please everyone are therefore difi- 
cult to select; but the first five selections for 
Duquesne's Hall of Fame have proved very 
popular. 

Many comments, both in writing and ver- 
bally, have come to the attention of the 
alumni and public information offices at the 
university and all have been favorable with 
a minimum number of gripes on “I thought 
my man would make it.“ 

The quintet of Paul Birch, Chick Davies, 
Buff Donelll, Judge Samuel Weiss, and 
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Father Silas (Dan) Rooney seemed to have 
struck a harmonious chord with former 
athletes and present and former fans. 

Discussions with former athletes have 
proven tremendously interesting as they 
recap incidents which highlighted the ca- 
reers of the first five” Hall of Famers. 


REAMS OF STORIES 


Reams of stories can be told about Chick 
Davies’ long tenure as basketball coach and 
Buff Donelli’s reign as football coach of 
Duquesne powerhouses. Buff's football play- 
ing days and his outstanding feats on the 
soccer field are also “fodder” for many nos- 
talgic stories. 

Paul Birch, always referred to as “Mr. 
Basketball” on the Bluff, has also been a 
prime supplier of story material, both from 
his playing days at the university and his 
coaching and playing days as an outstanding 
professional. 

Judge Weiss“ playing days at Duquesne and 
his subsequent lengthy and illustrious career 
as a college and pro official also share in the 
“hot stove league” discussions. 


Stories of Father Rooney's football and 
baseball days at Duquesne and his further 
athletic career at St. Bonaventure are other 
sources of endless stories, many of which 
also feature his famous brother, Art Rooney, 
owner of the Pittsburgh Steelers. 


A brief history of the birth of the hall of 
fame would read something like this: 

The four veterans of the various news 
media of the city, Al Abrams, sports editor 
of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Chester L. 
Smith, sports editor of the Pittsburgh Press; 
Bob Prince, “Voice of the Pittsburgh Pirates“ 
and sports director of KDKA; and Joe Tuck- 
er, Steelers broadcaster and sports director 
of WWSW, were asked by the Reverend 
Joseph A. Lauritis, C.S.Sp., university vice 
president for relations, to serve on a nomi- 
nating selection committee. 

Representing the university and its alumni 
on the selection team (or committee) were: 
Louis E. (Doc) Skender, athletic director; 
Stanley Noszka, Monogram Club president, 
and Clair N. Brown, director of sports infor- 
mation. 

TEN NOMINEES 


This selection team presented 10 nominees 
to a special alumni officer’s committee, which 
then voted on the nominees. 

The 5 initial members of the hall of fame 
chosen from the list of 10 were: Paul Birch, 
All-American basketball player in 1935; Chick 
Davies, coach of outstanding Duquesne Uni- 
versity teams from 1924 to 1947; Buff Do- 
nelli, football coach of immediate pre-World 
War II teams; Judge Samuel Weiss, Duquesne 
football star in the late twenties and later a 
famous college and National Football League 
official; and the Reverend Silas (Dan) Roo- 
ney, baseball and football star in the 1920's. 

Subsequent meetings of the committe laid 
the groundwork for an all-sports banquet 
for all varsity athletic teams now active at 
the university to appropriately honor the 
five initial hall of famers. This outstanding 
banquet was successfully held on April 27, 
1964, 

A capsule outline of those to be inducted 
into the Sports Hall of Fame: 

Paul Birch, all-time Duquesne basketball- 
er and an All-American in 1935, 

Chick Davies, coach of some of the Dukes“ 
greatest basketball teams from 1924 to 1947, 

Buff Donelli, football coach of Duquesne 
gridiron powerhouses in the immediate post- 
war years. 3 

Father Silas (Dan) Rooney, O.F.M., base- 
ball and football star at Duquesne in the 
eariy 1920's. 

Judge Samuel Weiss, football start at Du- 
quesne University in the late twenties, who 
later went on to national fame as a college 
and National Football League official. 
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May 26 


Constituents Oppose So-Called Quality Position of the Board of Directors of the Testimony of Congressman James C. 


Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record correspondence between Mr. Ira 
Schoenfeld, of the Braddock White Cross 
in Pennsylvania, and the Honorable 
JoserH S. CLARK in opposition to the 
iniquitous quality stabilization bill. 

As you know, it was the White Cross 
stores who were responsible for having 
the nonsigner provision of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair Trade Act invalidated 
by the courts. It is evident from Mr. 
Schoenfeld’s letter to Senator CLARK that 
they are continuing their work to main- 
tain our free enterprise system by ac- 
tively opposing the so-called quality sta- 
bilization bill. 

Senator CLARK is to be commended for 
his admirable and courageous response 
to Mr. Schoenfeld. The Senator's posi- 
tion against quality stabilization and for 
the consumer stands as a courageous 
example to all. I urge my colleagues to 
follow his lead by working to defeat this 
invidious legislation. 

The correspondence follows: 

Waters Cross RETAIL DRUG, 
HEALTH, AND Beauty Am CENTERS, 
Monroeville, Pa., March 20, 1964. 
Hon. JOSEPH CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR CLARK: I manage a retail 
store selling drug preparations, cosmetics 
and health and beauty aid products. I am 
writing to you about a bill known as qual- 
ity stabilization now before Congress. 

You will note from the enclosed petitions 
that my customers are opposed to this legis- 
lation. There are 2,746 signatures on these 
petitions, illustrating the overwhelming op- 
position to this bill by your constituents. 

My customers and I urge you to use your 
influence to defeat this legislation. 


Respectfully, 
Ira SCHOENFELD, 
Braddock White Cross. 


APRIL 1, 1964. 
Mr. Ina SCHOENFELD, 
Braddock White Cross, 
Braddock, Pa. 

Dran Mr. SCHOENFELD: Thank you very 
much for your recent letter on the quality 
stabilization bill and the enclosed petitions 
signed by your customers. 

Please assure your customers that I will 
not support this proposal. This bill would 
allow manufacturers to set the prices for 
wholesalers as well as higher prices for con- 
sumers. This bill is an unnecessary intru- 
sion into our competitive system of free 
enterprise. 

I am in agreement with President Lyndon 
Johnson's insistence that “freedom of choice 
for consumers from our storehouse of goods, 
at the lowest possible prices, is the very 
cornerstone of American consumer policy.” 

I appreciate your bringing the opinions of 
your customers to my attention. Please feel 
free to convey my position on this impor- 
tant question to them. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 


Child Welfare League of America Con- 


cerning the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the board of 
directors of the Child Welfare League of 
America has recently adopted a position 
concerning the so-called poverty bill 
which I feel, for the most part, exhibits 
sound judgment and a realistic adminis- 
trative approach. 

This is the position paper: 

Economic OPPORTUNITY Act 


We endorse the basic long range and con- 
tinuing efforts on the part of Federal, State 
and local authorities, and the voluntary 
groups to strike at the roots of economic de- 
pendency in the United States. 

The present effort to bring hidden poverty 
to a point of visibility is of vital importance. 

With respect to the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 we approve of some of its pro- 
posed programs but have a number of res- 
ervations. 

Poverty in the United States has been and 
is a major social problem. Its blighting ef- 
fects on family life are such that eradicating 
the causes of poverty should have the high- 
est priority for action. Its nature is such 
that long range and comprehensive action 
is required, not emergency measures. 

From our knowledge of problems of youth 
we especially approve of the aims of title I, 
youth programs; title V, family unity 
through Jobs; and section 603 of title VI, the 
volunteer program, 

We believe, however, that certain basic 
principles of administration should be 
stressed in whatever final form the bill takes 
and which are essential to effective long- 
range efforts: 

1. All programs should make full utiliza- 
tion of existing Federal agencies, and wher- 
ever feasible funds should be channeled 
through them. 

2. Every effort should be made to strength- 
en, and invigorate present Federal, State and 
local programs in poverty prevention and 
eradication. 

3. The entire bill should affirm the exist- 
ing partnership of Federal, State and local 
programs both voluntary and governmental. 
There should be Federal-State or State-ap- 
proved administration of the program. If 
States fall to establish appropriate programs 
the Federal Government should directly es- 
tablish federally administered programs with- 
in the State. 

4. Authority delegated to the Director of 
the program should be consistent with sound 
principles of administration. Advisory groups 
on Federal and State levels should be respon- 
sible for advising the Director on the devel- 
opment of administrative policy, continual- 
ly appraising the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram and reporting to Congress and the pub- 
lic. The Director should not be a member 
of the advisory committee. 

5. Any exceptions to applicable Federal 


_law should be specifically stipulated in the 


bill. 

6. For purposes of long-range operation 
the program should be periodically reviewed 
with the aim of making the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity a coordinating office only 
and placing the administration of specific 
programs in appropriate existing Federal 
agencies. 


Healey on Veterans’ Pension Bill, 
H.R. 10970 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since becoming a Member of Congress I 
have supported and worked for numer- 
ous bills to benefit our veterans. 

Our veterans highly merit our best 
consideration and all the assistance we 
can give them when we consider the 
great sacrifice which they have been 
called upon to make for our Nation. In 
view of the ever-skyrocketing living 
costs, high taxes, and increasing costs of 
medical care, I believe that it is impera- 
tive that we recognize the hardships 
being suffered by our veterans today and 
that we take appropriate action to lib- 
eralize and improve our existing laws 
which govern veterans pensions, 

I was pleased to have had the oppor- 
tunity to testify before the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee today on my 
bill, H.R. 10970, and to urge that favor- 
able action be taken by the committee, 
not only on my bill, but on other bills 
under consideration which would give 
our veterans the assistance which is so 
vitally necessary to them at this time. 

My testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY oF Hon. James C. HEALEY, or New 
YORK, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COM- 
PENSATION AND PENSIONS, OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, Mar 26, 
1964 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, thank you for this opportunity 

to present my views concerning H.R. 10970 

which proposes certain changes and improve- 

ments in the non-service-connected pension 
program for veterans of World War I, World 

War II, and the Korean conflict. 

My approach to this bill is a result of a 
comprehensive review and study on my part 
of the pension program which has com- 
manded a great deal of my attention and 
consideration during this Congress. The 
liberalizing proposals and changes in my bill 
will help hundreds of thousands of veterans 
who are in the greatest need. 

What are these changes and improve- 
ments? How best can the veterans in the 
greatest need be helped? First, the income 
limitations for the minimum and intermedi- 
ate steps, both for single and married vet- 
erans, is much too restrictive. An Increase 
in these limitations, as provided in my bill, 
will result in a large number of veterans re- 
ceiving a higher pension payment. 

Second, in addition to increasing the in- 
come limitations, I am also proposing that 
all pension rates from the lowest to the 
highest be increased on the average of $10 to 
$15 a month. Presently the pension rates 
range from a low of $40 to a high of $100 a 
month depending upon the veterans income 
and dependency status. My bill will increase 
the rates in the minimum income steps from 
a low of $50 a month for a veteran with no 
dependents to a high of $110 a month for 
veterans with three or more dependents. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, by increasing both the income 
limitation of those in the greatest need and 
by increasing the pension payments for all 
qualifying veterans, the Congress will sub- 
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Stantially help the majority of veterans who 
need the most help. 

My bill, however, is not limited to these 
two liberalizing provisions. I have taken 
note of the large number of World War I 
Veterans and the increasing number of World 
War II veterans who have reached 65. Under 
the terms of my bill the disability require- 
Ment for a veteran 65 or over will be elimi- 
Nated. The veteran who reaches 65 will be 
Presumed to be totally disabed and have met 
the disability requirement for entitlement to 
Pension. 

Another provision takes into account the 
large number of veterans who served over- 
seas and In combat, During wartime vet- 
trans who served overseas and in certain 
Combat areas were recognized for this greater 
effort by additional pay. You will recall that 
the basic pay of all servicemen in World War 
Tl was increased by 20 percent for example, 
While serving overseas, My bill will continue 
this principle by providing an honorarium 
for oversea and combat service by increas- 
ing all pension rates for qualifying veterans 
by 10 percent. 

Another group of veterans who in my opin- 
lon should also receive special recognition are 

who are not only totally and perma- 
nently disabled but are so helpless that they 
are unable to take care of themselves or are 

bound for the rest of their lives. These 
Veterans who need the aid and attendance of 
another person or if their disabllities are not 
Quite so severe, nevertheless are cutoff from 
®0clety to be housebound for the rest of their 
lives would receive under the terms of my bill 
an additional pension payment. The aid and 
Attendance allowance would be increased by 
$15 a month from the present $70 to $85 a 
Month, The housebound veterans, of whom 
there are a small number, would receive an 
Additional $35. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the major provi- 
sions in my bill which relate to an increase in 
the pension payments liberalizing the dis- 
ability and income limitations to provide 
More money for veterans in the greatest need 
Of larger pension payments. In addition, my 
bill also includes several provisions which are 
Presently disregarded in determining the in- 
Come limitations. For example, it seems a 
Breat injustice that a veteran who loses his 
Wife or child through death cannot deduct 
the cost of burial when determining the an- 
nual income limitation. A similar inequity 
is the medical expenses of the veteran and 

s family which presently are not con- 
sidered or deducted from the income limita- 
tion of the veteran. Likewise, it is a gross 
inequity to have the earned income of the 
‘Wife counted as the income of the veteran. 

Accordingly, my bill in determining in- 
dome would exclude the following items: 

1. Earned income of the veteran’s spouse. 

provides relief in the case of the wife 
Who is forced to work, and maintains integ- 
rity of the family unit. 

2. The amounts equal to the amounts 
Paid by the veteran for the expenses of 
burial for his wifé or child. This recognizes 

ere are unavoidable and unanticipated ex- 
Penses beyond normal needs of veterans 
Which should be excluded. 

3. Any profit realized from the sale or 

tion of any real estate other than in 
the course of a trade or business. Sale of 
e by veteran is not income but a change 

in the form of assets. 

4. Amounts equal to the amount paid by 

© veteran or by his wife for medical, 
dental, or hospital expenses of the veteran, 

Wife, or children, This expense recog- 
Dizes the increasing high cost of drugs and 
1 care for a veteran. 

5. Any payments received for discharge of 
any obligated civic duties such as jury duty. 

These Mr. Chairman are the major and 
Principle provisions of my bill which, if 
enacted, bring about many desirable 
Changes in the Veterans Pension Act of 1959, 
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which is generally called Public Law 86-211, 
and has been the governing statute respect- 
ing veterans’ pensions since it went into ef- 
fect on July 1, 1960. World War I veterans 
now represent about 90 percent of all yet- 
erans receiving pension payments. It natu- 
rally follows that under the provisions of 
my bill the veterans of World War I will be 
helped more than any other group of vet- 
erans. At the same time these provisions 
would eliminate many of the complaints and 
inequities which haye become manifest 
since Public Law 86-211 has been in 
operation. 

As I stated in the beginning H.R. 10970 is 
the end result of a lengthy review on my 
part of the veteran pension program. It is 
my earnest hope that the provisions of my 
bill represent an acceptable solution to the 
problems of hundreds of thousands of war 
veterans, especially the older, aging war 
veteran, which includes a large number of 
World War I veterans. I respectfully urge 
this subcommittee, the full committee and 
the House to give favorable consideration to 
these views which I am sure all will agree 
will substantially improve the pension pro- 
gram for these war veterans who did 80 
much to preserve our way of life and keep 
freedom alive. - 

Thank you. 


Reaping the Whirlwind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
many of our national leaders have made 
it clear that any group dissatisfied with 
the law may break the law and have ap- 
proved the use of violence to gain what- 
ever objectives sought, we are beginning 
to reap the whirlwind. 

The following news story from. the 
Chicago Tribune telling of a vicious in- 
cident in Philadelphia yesterday when 
union goons spread a reign of terror 
around a building project should strike 
a warning for every decent law-abiding 
American citizen. Are we henceforth to 
be ruled by mobs, terror, violence? Are 
decent citizens to be beaten, murdered, 
have their property destroyed whenever 
any group decides it wants something? 

Is not it time for public officials to 
stand on the side of law and order in- 
stead of encouraging lawbreaking, and 
urging demonstrations? 

The news story from the Chicago Trib- 
une follows: 

Goons Arrack, Rout WORKERS ON HOUSING 
Jos—Swinec Axes, CLUBS; SIX Men INJURED 

PHILADELPHIA, May 25.—A gang of labor 
terrorists raided a housing project with 
clubs, axes, and hammers today causing 
thousands of dollars damage. The raiders 
chased 35 workmen from their jobs and in- 
jured at least 6 of them, including a man 
hurled downstairs. 

The builder had been warned by an anony- 
mous telephone call to expect trouble at the 
construction project because nonunion em- 
ployees were working there. 

[The Associated Press quoted the builder, 
Roy Fuiman, as saying that the nonunion 
workers were employed by subcontractors, 
and that he pays his employees union 
wages. | 
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A police labor squad detail had patroled 
the area this morning, but left shortly before 
the gang of more than 100 men swept 
through the project, swinging axes and ham- 
mers. 

PIPES RIPPED OUT 


They smashed locks with axes, ripped out 
window sills, drainpipes, and iron banisters, 
and tore newly placed kitchen cabinets from 
the walls. 

The attack apparently had been well 
planned. As the gang swept through the 
project, small details broke off from the 
larger group and entered individual houses. 

In one of the homes, one of the workers 
resisted briefly and was thrown down a flight 
of stairs. Another workman was pulled from 
a truck and beaten and kicked. Several 
other workmen suffered nal puncture 
wounds in their feet when they fled from 
the raiders over unfinished floors. 

The housing project is 6 blocks from city 
hall, 

DAMAGE SET AT $12,000 


Builder Roy Fuiman estimated that dam- 
age to the 12 homes in the project was be- 
tween $12,000 and $15,000. He said the men 
working in the project were employees of a 
construction company he has done business 
with for several years. 

Fuiman said a group of men called at the 

construction site and warned the workmen 
to lay down “heir tools and get out of the 
area, 
Lt. Michael Levin of the police labor squad 
and a detail of four men showed up at the 
project when the men reported for work. 
But when there were no incidents, the police 
left. 

The project has been picketed since last 
March, Fuiman said. He said he had given 
the workers orders to run—not fight—if vio- 
lence broke out. 


Amerigo Vespucci Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, On 
March 9, 1964, Amerigo Vespucci Day, 
a ceremony was held in Washington at 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Auditorium, spearheaded by 
the Federation of the Italian-American 
Democratic Organizations of the State 
of New York, Inc., an organization of 
which Iam happy to be a member. The 
occasion was the presentation of the 
Landmark Memorial Tablet” to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration in tribute to President John F. 
Kennedy. The presentation was made 
by the Honorable Alfred E. Santangelo, 
president of the federation and a former 
Member of this body, to the Honorable 
James E. Webb, Administrator. The 
Landmark Memorial Tablet is now at 
Cape Kennedy and reads, as follows: 

Amerigo Vespucci, was born in Florence, 
Italy, on March 9, 1451, He outfitted sev- 
eral expeditions to “The New. World” from 
1497 to 1504. “America,” the name bestowed 
on our continent by historians, is derived 
from Amerigo Vespucci. He was the first 
discoverer of the Western Hemisphere main- 
land. In his third voyage in 1501-1502, Ves- 
pucci was the first to sight Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., renamed in 1963 as Cape Kennedy, in 
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everlasting memory of the 35th President of 
the United States of America, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

Presented to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration on behalf of the com- 
munity of 21 million Americans of Italian 
origin in observance of the 513th birthday 
of Amerigo Vespucci on March 9, 1964. 


One of the highlights of the ceremony 
was the reading of a letter from Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson by Hon. Jack 
Valenti, assistant to the President. The 
text of the President's letter follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.O., March 9, 1964. 

Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 

President, Federation of the Italian-Amer- 
ican Democratic Organizations of New 
York, New York, N.Y. 

My Drar Ma. SANTANGELO: On behalf of 
the Nation, I want to thank the Americans 
of Italian descent for the unique Landmark 
Memorial Tablet which they have presented 
to the John F. Kennedy Space Center. 

Amerigo Vespucci, whose family name all 
of us bear in our identity as Americans, was 
born 509 years before the death of John F. 
Kennedy. 

Yet in spirit and in deed, they were con- 
temporaries. It is right that a memorial 
tablet should seal their union. 

Both were brave and skilled navigators. 
Both faced and welcomed the challenges of 
the unknown. Both surmounted great bar- 
riers to push the frontiers of knowledge 
beyond previous limits. 

In Vespucci's day, the frontier ran parallel 
to the earth, and for only a short distance 
at that. But by the time he sailed his last 
voyage of discovery and drew his last map, 
he had made plain a revolutionary truth: 
That a very new world, and not the coast 
of Asia, lay due west of Europe. 

In John Kennedy’s day, the frontier had 
begun to run perpendicular to the earth, but 
for only a short distance at that. In the 
course of his brief Presidency, he gave thrust 
to the reach of discovery into the far reaches 
of outer space. à 

It is fitting that Americans of Italian 
descent should conceive this linking of the 
Italian navigator and the American Presi- 
dent. 

For this land, and all its greatness, owes 
much to the Italians who came here looking 
for freedom and opportunity and who 
brought with them vitality, grace, and 
strength. ‘ 


And so today, we offer our gratitude for 
the Itallan immigrants who have peopled 
this land, for their children who have 
strengthened this Nation, and for the great- 
est gift of all: Their contribution to all 
aspects of American life. 

Sincerely, j 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Another highlight óf the ceremony was 
the reading of a telegram from the At- 
torney General of the United States, the 
Honorable Robert F. Kennedy, as fol- 
lows: 

y Wasnincton, D.C., 
March 9, 1964. 
J.P, Somurn, 
NASA Headquarters, 
Washington, D.G.: 

Please express my warmest wishes to the 
Federation of Italian-American Democratic 
Organizations at this noteworthy ceremony. 
Your presentation of a landmark memorial 
tablet to be placed at Cape Kennedy is a re- 
fiection of how much America owes to those 
of Italian descent. An Italian gave our 
country its name and generations of adopted 
Italians have worked—and died—to help 
give that name the meaning it has around 
the world—iiberty. And yet this presentation 
is more, even, than a reflection of your pride 
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and patriotism. It is a tribute to the pio- 
neering spirit which is common to men of 
all nations and of all times, whether the 15th 
century or the 20th. May our new voyages 
in the oceans of space, like the voyages of 
Vespucci, which this tablet commemorates, 
expand the frontiers of freedom for all men, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


This tablet, although given by the 
Federation of Italian-American Demo- 
cratic Organizations of the State of New 
York, Inc., was cosponsored by the fol- 
lowing organizations: Alpha Phi Delta 
Fraternity; American Committee on 
Italian Migration, Inc.; Amita, Inc.; Cit- 
izens Forum of the State and City of New 
York, Inc.; Columbus Alliance, Inc.; Esca 
Club, Inc.; Italian Historical Society of 
America, Inc.; Italian Sons & Daughters 
of America, Inc.; Italian Big Sisters; 
Knights of Columbus; Lido Club; Long 
Island Columbian Association, Inc.; 
Sons of Italy; Unico, Inc.; United Shoe 
Workers of America, Inc. 

Guest speakers on this occasion were: 
Hon. Edward D. Re, Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission; Justice 
Michael- A. Musmanno, Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court; Hon. George P. Miller, 
chairman, Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, House of Representatives; 
Hon, John O. Pastore, U.S. Senator from 
Rhode Island; Hon. Angier Biddle Duke, 
Chief of Protocol, Department of State; 
Hon. Sergio Fenoaltea, Italian Ambas- 
sador to the United States. Many dis- 
tinguished guests were present from both 
public and private life. 


Prayer Amendment Would Undermine 
Separation of Church and State 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the May 20, 
1964, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune by the distinguished columnist, 
Roscoe Drummond. 

The issue in the “prayers in schools” 
hearings goes to the very heart of the 
separation of church and state doctrine 
contained in our Constitution. It we 
amend the first amendment we will be 
undermining that doctrine, 

The article follows: 

Issurs INVOLVE FREEDOM—SCHOOL PRAYER 
HEARINGS GUARD THE BILL OF RIGETS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON—The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of EMANUEL 
CELLER, Democrat, of Brooklyn, is perform- 
ing a valuable service in holding thorough 
hearings on the various proposals to permit 
prayers and Bible readings in public schools. 

When you think of the care and genius 
which went into the Bill of Rights, nothing 
could be more dangerous than to rush 
through an amendment, 

_ Chairman Crtier is acting wisely to ex- 
amine the implications of every proposal. 
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The need is to clarify the issues so that we 
continue to put first things first in con- 
sidering any changes in the precious first 
amendment, the pertinent section of which 
reads: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

The first thing is to realize that the great- 
est boon to religion in the United States is 
the absolute constitutional protection for 
religious freedom and against any involve- 
ment by the state. This means that rell- 
gion must compete for men’s minds and will 
be neither favored nor hindered by Govern- 
ment. 

The guarantee that neither the States nor 
the Federal Government shall make any 
law “respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion” is the strongest shield and buckler 
securing religion's freedom. 

This is what guarantees the separation of 
church and state. This means that govern- 
ment will not extend a preferred position to 
one religion over another. Obviously the 
drafters of the first amendment were con- 
vinced that the best protection against the 
state's favoring one religion was to make 
sure that it could make no law whatsoever 
affecting religion. 

All this is why it is crucial to bear in mind 
that to take every precaution to keep the 
state out of religion is not antireligious, It 
is profreedom. 

The leaders of the National Council of 
Churches, the Synogogue Council of Ameri- 
ca, and those Catholic publications which 
have opposed overruling the Supreme 
Court—these mer and women are not anti- 
religious because they deem it unwise to 
alter the first amendment. 

Did the Supreme Court disdain religion 
because it ruled, 7 to 1, that prayers in the 
public schools violated the first amendment? 
At one point the Court sald: “Nothing we 
have said here indicates that such study of 
the Bible or religion, when presented objec- 
tively as part of a secular program of educa- 
tion, may not be effected consistent with the 
first amendment.” 

It seems to me that Chief Justice Earl 
Warren went to the heart of the matter 
when, in speaking at a dedication ceremony 
at the Washington Cathedral last week, he 
said: “Religion is, under our Constitution, 
incapable of state establishment; this is for 
the protection not only of the state, but of 
faith itself, in all its forms. The Interaction 
of religion and the state is, therefore, made 
informal and free, not barren and nonex- 
istent as some suppose. It is as fruitful and 
unfettered as we have the strength to make 
it.” 

If we are to allow government-sanctioned 
prayer in public schools, it seems to me that 
we would be taking a step toward undermin- 
ing the separation of church and state. 


The 50th Anniversary Reunion and Ban- 
quet of the Class of 1914 of the Boston 
English High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day evening, May 23, it was my distinct 
pleasure to address the 50th Anniversary 
Reunion and Banquet of the Class of 1914 


1964 


of the Boston English High School. The 
Meeting was truly a memorable occasion. 

Following the opening prayer by Al- 
bert S. Wingersky and a welcoming 
speech by President Maurice Altshuler of 
the class of 1914, we enjoyed a fine din- 
ner. Later the group conducted a busi- 
Ness meeting and distributed annual 
Membership cards before proceeding to 
the election of new officers. 

The dinner, which was held at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in Boston, was a fine 
example of good fellowship and mutual 
respect carried over five decades. I was 
Proud to be included in the festivities. 


Land of the Noble Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
ORD the following Memorial Day address 
by the Reverend John F. Streng, pastor 
of the St. James Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Wheeling, W. Va., delivered to 
the Rotary Club in Wheeling, W. Va., on 
May 26. 

Reverend Streng is one of our fore- 
most clergymen, and I am sure my col- 
leagues will enjoy reading his remarks: 

LAND OF THE NOBLE FREE 


Through the sustaining grace and benevo- 
lent protections of Almighty God America 
Moves again into the crescendo cadence of 
the sacred season of solemnity known as Me- 
Morial Day, When the meridian reaches 11 
a m. on the 30th day of May the eyes of 
Millions will pause for an international mo- 
Ment of silence fixed upon a simple banner of 
red, white, and blue, three colors guaranteed 
not to run, not for anybody. Eardrums will 
Teverberate with the repercussion of “load” 
“aim” “fire” commands. Center of national 
focus, by congressional commitment, will be 
the marble cenotaph in Arlington National 
Cemetery within whose immediate embrace 
Now rest in honored glory three buddies 
known but to God. 

hallowed spot describes America at 

her best, because it is not known who of the 

represent Army, Navy, Marine Corps or 

air arm. Nor has creed or color ever 
Made an iota of difference. 

These comrades fought, bled, and died to 
Save the Nation. That is the only criterion 
that matters. For this devotion they deserve 
a nation’s everlasting tribute within the com- 
munion of the bivouac of the dead. 

From these guarded gravesites America’s 
eyes will wander over the sloping hillside 
Tows of white crosses in the same silent en- 
And then in an ever-enlarging 
Sweep the panorama of sacred sunset hills 

encompsss Gettysburg, Valley Forge, 

r Hill, and 94 similar cemeteries on 

U.S. soil plus 22 military rest areas and 
Arenas on foreign ground. - 

These memorable mounds have been carved 

Sut of the good earth to have and to hold 
rican crusaders faithful above and be- 
Yond the call of duty. Truly an awe-inspir- 
heritage. And still the caissons keep 
Aire along past America’s memorials into 

Ungton's cross-crowned arteries adding 
parades at the rate of 92 each week. From 

anders Field to Vietnam the unbroken as- 
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sembly line of reverie swells this roll of 
honor from one Memorial Day to another, 

In muffied rhythm an international chorus 
echoes the stirring requiem liturgy composed 
by John McCrae: We are the dead. Short 
days we lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow. 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie be- 
tween the crosses row on row scarce heard 
amid the guns below. Take up our quarrel 
with the foe! To you from falling hands 
we throw the torch! “Tis yours to take and 
hold it high. If you break faith with us 
who die we shall not sleep though poppies 
grow in Flanders Field.” 

Is America too preoccupied in 1964 with 
recreation, sports, refreshments, and fam- 
ily picnics to hear either the words of the 
Lord in judgment or the message of war 
or see the handwriting on the wall of civili- 
gation? Lest we forget, these brave com- 
rades changed the course of history in our 
favor that we might live under freedom’s 
holy light. 

The original order of the day issued by 
Gen. John J, Logan on May 5. 1868, has, 
by Presidential preference, become a man- 
date for millions. The five wars in which 
America has engaged since and the four wars 
preceding this order lend added prestige to 
the noble slogan of America’s recent Mus- 
trious son: “Old soldiers never die; they just 
fade away.” He echoed Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s order of June 6, 1944, to the allied 
troops invading France: “The tide has 
turned. The free men of the world are 

together to victory. * * * Good 
luck.” ‘These men were locked in mortal 
combat never to return alive to loved ones. 
If ever silence is golden it must be beside 
the graves of these whose lives are far more 
important than ours or our speeches. For 
sheer love of country they accepted death, 
Their patriotism and virture are not hidden 
behind the fifth amendment, the fifth col- 
umn, or the fifth dimension of turncoat phi- 
losophy. They did not defect in the hour 
of crisis. 

No heroic effort is ever in yain. The char- 
acter of today’s youth is molded by their 
elders’ example on Memorial Day. On Get- 
tysburg’s country site burns the eternal 
fiame symbolizing devotion far deeper than 
triumphal arches and shafts. Its radiance 
inspires almost all who stand at its base and 
read its message. Not since the Civil War 
on whose battlefield this light of liberty 
stands has the issue whether this Nation 
or ahy other may long endure been so in 
doubt. When statesmanship is crucified and 
the plagiaristic promises of the demagog 
are exalted the moral fiber is exposed to the 
cancer of communism. 

The problem of patriotism is as old as 
freemen. The oldest records of man are doc- 
uments sealed with the blood of the people. 
Memorials large and small, costly and simple, 
identify many world generations. Primitive 
and civilized people have engraved and per- 
petuated memorial messages of mystery in 
museums and mansions of marvel. Every 
national frontier ultimately becomes 3 
homestead of triumph, a keystone of con- 
quest linked to the past, And beneath each 
strata He buried vanished civilizations whose 
chivalry and courage left their mark. Each 
Memorial Day burdens our minds with re- 
vived reminiscences, as we walk among the 
shrines that cradle unsung heroes. 

Let it be said to the everlasting credit of 
America’s veteran groups and auxiliaries 
that their vigil over our honored peace corps 
of yesteryear is not unnoticed. Representa- 
tives of many faiths and cultures will invoke 
the blessing of the Almighty upon nation 
and neighbors. It is a custom we copied 
from the historic assemblies of ancient peo- 
ples who prayed: The Lord lift His counte- 
nance upon thee and give thee peace.“ 

Memorial Day in charge of those under 
arms in behalf of those who laid down their 
arms and in order to protect those yet in 
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arms, urges upon all citizens unqualified 
loyalty and obedience to documented prin- 
ciples for freedom. Thirty-five million 
Americans have been mobilized since 1776. 
Two million are officially listed as dead, 
wounded, or missing in action. Eighteen 
veterans’ hospitals harbor the maimed and 
crippled and blind and demented. Has the 
public forgotten them? Streetcorner super- 
patriots refuse to buy even a poppy for 25 
cents made by and for veterans. Faded, 
dilapidated, public military honor rolis dis- 
grace some city squares. Their condition is 
a barometer to the community's actual 
patriotism. Inscribed names are blurred and 
bronze scrolls have become green with age. 
To be sure it is the nature of history to erase 
the past, but human sacrifice is no mere his- 
torical statistic. 

We need courageous, aroused citizens who 
insist that law and order, obedience, and 
loyalty remain an integral part of American 
citizenship. Freedom is a divine gift. 
Therefore, it is treason to help blow out free- 
dom's holy light. ; 

Whether we stang amid Arlington’s 420- 
acre breathtaking stillness where the 
119,000th veteran's body was recently in- 
terred; or whether patriotic private patrol 
reconnaissance stumble upon a hitherto un- 
known knoll on some barren atoll of aban- 
doned American wilderness, our tribute is al- 
ways the same: Peace with honor.“ 
Whether we recall the ancient battle proph- 
ecy of Joshua, venerable military leader of 
Israel's refugees: These stones shall for- 
ever be a memorial"; or whether we remem- 
ber the theme of the current New York 
World's Fair: “Peace through understand- 
ing”; or whether we read again the inscrip- 
tion on the Bastogne, Belgium, war memo- 
rial: “Seldom has so much American blood 
been shed in a single action. Lord, help us 
remember,” the call to relentless vigilance is 
the same. 

Human blood is the price of liberty. Per- 
haps our sons and daughters will have to 
seal its truth someday. Much depends on 
how well we guard our inheritance. As we 
walk amid the rubble of rumored races who 
trusted in the solemn promises of allies let 
us remember that in God we trust and not 
in others. ; 

Are our children familiar with the sacred 
documents, the Constitution of the United 
States, the flag of this country, the Holy 
Bible? Can they sing the first stanza of 
the national anthem without stumbling over 
the rockets’ red glare? Will our grandchil- 
dren say that we guarded liberty? 

What is Americanism? It is many dialects 
blended into one language. It is many aye- 
nues of prosperity converging into one way 
of life. It is many services forged into one 
loyalty, It is the sacred trust that govern- 
ment rests upon the consent of the governed. 

Let us boldly, and if necessary bitterly, 
meet all carping criticism of our country. 
Who are these self-appointed foreign free- 
loaders who land on our shores and gripe 
even as they use our prerogative of free 
speech? There’s nothing wrong with Amer- 
ica a good lesson in democracy from an in- 
formed John Q. Public cannot cure in a 
hurry. If these aliens don't like the United 
States, let us gladly and generously supply 
them with one-way return schedules. 

John Stuart Mill once said: “A people may 
prefer free government. But if from in- 
dolence, carelessness, cowardice or want of 
public spirit they are unequal to the exer- 
tions necessary for preserving it; if they will 
not fight for it, if they can be induced to lay 
their liberty at the feet of even a great man, 
or trust him with powers enabling him to 
subyert their institutions—in all those 
cases the people are more or less unfit for 
liberty.” 

Jesus of Nazareth, universally acclaimed 
Prince of Peace, once said: “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
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life for his friends.” Let this be our approach 
to another Memorial Day. By the help of 
God and with commonsense added, govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish. 


Herbert H. Lehman—A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a most eloquent tribute to the 
late Senator Herbert H. Lehman. The 
tribute by former Senator Frank 
Graham, one of our outstanding citizens, 
appeared in the April 1964 edition of the 
Carolina Isrelite. Senator Graham’s 
close association with Herbert H. Leh- 
man adds a valuable personal touch to 
this tribute. Among the many thou- 
sands of well deserved words written 
about Governor Lehman, none have cap- 
tured his greatness more than those of 
Senator Graham: 

From the Carolina Isrelite, April 1904 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
(By Frank Graham) 

(Norx.— The writer of this letter is Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, former president of the 
University of North Carolina, former U.S. 
Senator from our State, and for the past 15 
years a member of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations and Mediator in the Paki- 
stan-India dispute over the Kashmir. Dr. 
Frank was a close friend of the late Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman, and was deeply affected 
by his death.) 

As a Christmas gift there came to me from 
my dear and ever thoughtful wife, the much 
desired biography by Allan Nevins, “Herbert 
Lehman and His Era.” During the holidays 
I could hardly put the book down for the 
man so humanly revealed and the history so 
authentically told. The biography was writ- 
ten by a Pulitzer Prize winning historian in 
whose tale are combined thorough scholar- 
ship and winsome style, detachment and ad- 
miration, the reserve of the scholar and the 
responsive warmth of the human being in 
the documented presence of one of the 
noblest spirits of the era which Lehman so 
devotedly helped to shape and Nevins so 
vividly helps all who read to understand. 

In Herbert Henry Lehman, personal good- 
ness grew into public greatness in his fight- 
ing-honest service of the people of New York, 
America, and the world. In him we find in 
balanced unity the depth of religious faith 
and the breadth of modern reform; southern 
family heritage and national outlook; per- 
sonal integrity and intelligent realism; large 
business successes and generous manifold 
benevolences; militant politics and high 
statesmanship; stendfast principles and effec- 
tive political struggles for the equal freedom. 
human dignity, and well-being of all people 
in the State and Nation; humane succor of 
his own stricken European religious commu- 
nity and the effective direction of the United 
Nations relief and rehabilitation of scores of 
millions of people, regardless of region or 
race, color, or creed, in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
or whorever people were disinherited by war, 
bigotry, or desolation. 

With his wealth of detalls as an objective 
scholar, Nevins struggles hard to find in 


the Lehman Saga some small share of the 
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human frailties common to the best of the 
great as wayfaring men on their long and 
arduous human pilgrimage toward their nia- 
jestic goals. To balance the inevitable enco- 
mium so justly Lehman's due, Nevins finds 
such lacks as: The brilliant flares and moy- 
ing eloquence; the imaginative sweep of per- 
spective; his high sensitiveness to ruthlessly 
unfair criticism; his anxieties and bedtime 
worries over any shortcomings in the days’ 
work; and the alleged ambiguity in his stand 
on foreign policy as between Truman, his 
bold leader, and Wallace, his old friend, Leh- 
man felt, I am sure, that Wallace was mis- 
taken in his place and timing and yet in some 
ways may have been prophetic of the policy 
of coexistence, as a possible way out from 
the fast-developing cold war, which, how- 
ever, with due acknowledgment of our own 
faults, Stalin was cruelly making hopeless in 
his time. 

Whatever be the slight frailties found by 
the objective research scholar, the documents 
also revealed that Lehman, in his very spir- 
itual heritage, humane hopes, and solid char- 
acter, instinctively had the profound ethical 
insights and the courageously ethical com- 
mitments, higher in values than brilliant 
eloquence, which they, in all their meaning 
and goals, seek to achieve. 

From the documented facts and details 
with which Nevins’ authentic and brilliant 
generalization are saturated, there stands 
forth a giant in character and moral courage 
in heroic battles for the disadvantaged of the 
earth. As the honest basis of all these ef- 
forts, were days in and days out and through 
the long nights, the patient, unresting, 
largely undramatic, and oftentimes unrecog- 
nized routine and mastery of detaus. This 


stomach for details and this administrative 


drudgery, were the sincere substance of his 
high and effective administration of large 
business enterprises, generous private benev- 
olences, far-flung humanitarian organiza- 
tions, and exhausing public services in the 
city, the State, earth of local and global 
human needs. 

One of the crowning glories of Lehman's 
life was his direction of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
which literally saved many millions of the 
people of Europe, northern Africa, and China 
from starvation and the epidemics, plagues, 
and tuberculosis which would have swept 
over much of three continents in the wake 
of the.marching and countermarching of 
armies which laid in ruins from the alr and 
on the land the productive capacities of the 
nations by which the people could exist and 
survive. 

UNRRA utilized Lehman's extraordinary 
capacities for organization and administra- 
tion and provided the outlet for his natural 
humane instincts and his deep compassion 
with people who were hungry, sick, without 
jobs, and without even the opportunity to 
look for a better day. Some of Nevins’ most 
poignantly graphic paragraphs are his de- 
scription of the stunned, starving, and hope- 
less people and the lost little children van- 
dering over pathless flelds with scant cloth- 
ing, no food, no direction, and no hope, and 
often without their eyes, which had been 
blown out in stumbling over the mined fields 
of central and eastern Europe. 

In his heart Lehman carried to the end 
of his days his two greatest sorrows, one, the 
death of his son, Peter, in an experimental 
flight over Britain after more than 50 com- 
bat missions over Europe; and the other the 
picture in his memory of the people and the 
abandoned little children made homeless and 
hopeless by the cruelties and agonies of war 
and the postwar desolation—forgotten of the 
world except for the three successive relief 
agencies in whose ministrations Herbert 
Lehman had such a creative and directing 
part. 

The humane work and experience of the 
Jewish Relief Committee helped to prepare 
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the way for the Office of Foreign Retief 
Operation of the U.S- State Department, 
guided by Hull and Acheson. OFRO helped 
to prepare the way for UNRRA. In UNRRA, 
Lehman had the indispensable financial sup- 
port of the United States, Britain, and Can- 
ada, which contributed 1 percent of their 
gross national income which amounted to 
$3,872,749,021. He had the indispensable 
pioneering and always wise cooperation of 
Leith-Jones, of Britain; R. G, A. Jackson, of 
Australia (now the husband of the great 
economist and profound thinker, Barbara 
Ward, of Britain); Lester Pearson, of Canada: 
Sir Arthur Salter, Senlor Deputy Director 
General; Prancis B. Sayre, R, F. Hendrick- 
son, H. R. Jackson, Michael A. Menshikoy. 
P. W. Kuo, and other such public lenders, 
diplomats, financiers, doctors, social workers, 
and experts in agriculture, nutrition, and all 
the fields of humane and technical aid. 

Lehman's experience, wisdom and capacity 
for organization, administration and media- 
tion, prepared him for the magnificent. di- 
rection of UNRRA as he effectively sought 
to reconcile the stubborn differences between 
military and civilian authorities, the con- 
flicting claims of nations and the possible 
duplication of humanitarian agencies. 

UNRRA saved much of the existence of 
the people and thereby lald the 
foundation for the Truman-Acheson-Mar- 
shall plan administered by Paul Hoffman in 
the recovery of Western Europe as one of 
the main sources of modern civilization and 
one of today's hopes of freedom and peace 
in the world, 

All these agencies of relief, rehabilitation, 
recovery, and progress reinforced the inter- 
national programs of the United Nations for 
technical assistance, economic development 
and humane progress as part of the meaning 
of the United Nations as the world’s best 
hope of human survival and progress on the 
earth as the God-given home of the family 
of man. 

In the era of Herbert Lehman, as banker, 
humanitarian, Governor, Administrator of 
UNRRA, U.S. Senator, and political reformer, 
which includes the years of his strenuous 
and devoted life, the great leaders of his 
party, such as Woodrow Wilson, Alfred E. 
Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man, Adlai Stevenson, John F. Kennedy, and 
Lyndon B. Johnson, were beneficiaries of his 
influence. With them all Herbert H. Lehman 
played his vital and creative part. 

With him in it all and through it all. 
and for it all, stood his wife, Edith Altschul, 
of San Francisco and New York. 

It was James Wechsler, I believe, who 
suggested the substance of the real name of 
President F. D. Roosevelt was Franklin 
Eleanor Roosevelt. So, likewise, we might 
call H. H. Lehman, Herbert Edith Lehman, 
for her who mothered his three children 
and was not only his ever devoted wife, but 
was also his companion, critic, and partner in 
great enterprises for 53 happy years. 

The shock of the tragic death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy contributed to the timing of 
the death of Herbert Lehman. When Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson came to his funeral 
in Temple Emanuel, he came bringing not 
only the tribute of Lehman's former majority 
leader of the Senate, but also the tribute of 
the people of the United States, who revered 
Herbert Lehman as the exemplar of the 
American dream, which became more per- 
sonal in his life and more prophetic in his 
commitments. 

To all who knew Herbert Lehman, it was 
common knowledge that he was a good man, 
a noble spirit, and a fearless fighter. It was 
as a fighter he preferred to be known, 
whether standing up for his beloved brother, 
Irving, who was his lifelong philosopher and 
adviser, or his unavailing fight for a place on 
varsity athletic teams at Williams College. 
or effectively breasting the power of political 
machines, or standing up against McCarthy- 
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ism in its hey day of hysteria and power. 
Yet there also emerges from Nevins’ narra- 
tive of his combats, the Lehman who was a 
sympathizer with the combatants as per- 
sons, a mediator of differences and a synthe- 
sizer of the values of the contending sides. 

A son of immigrant parents of the revolu- 
tionary Germanies of the late 1840's, he be- 
came steeped in the native American 
Revolutionary spirit of 1776. In his south- 
ern background, through his parents, was his 
birth in Montgomery, Ala., former capital of 
the Southern Confederacy, his parents’ sym- 
pathy with the southern cause: In his 
northern foreground were to be his un- 
compromising battles for the equal rights 
of Negroes. His father and uncle sought 
ald from Britain for the Confederacy. Pro- 
phetie of his son's later concern for the 
Casualties of war, Lehman’s father, as repre- 
sentative of the South on a nonpolitical 
basis, tried unavailingly to get General 
Grant to allow food and clothing from their 
families. to go to captured Confederate 
Soldiers suffering in northern prisons from 
the privations and the cold of an unaccus- 
tomed climate. 

Herbert Lehman was named for a dear 
friend of the family, Hilary A. Herbert, officer 
in the Confederate Army and later the Secre- 
tary of the Navy under Grover Cleveland. 
Herbert Lehman, to the day of his death, 
nevertheless, was in the forefront of the 
battle for the full civil rights of Negroes in 
the contemporary American and global revo- 
lution for the equal freedom of the colonial, 
Colored, and exploited people of the earth 
for themselves and all their children. 

Knowing from the experience of his own 
parents. uncles, and aunts, as slaveowners 
and southern sympathizers how human 
beings become involved in the transmitted 
custom of the centuries, Herbert Lehman 
Was, by heritage and his own nature, inca- 
Pable of hate or bitterness in the midst of 
the hottest battles over civil rights. Much 
&s they differed over this issue, Herbert Leh- 
man and Lister Hill were bridgebuilders 
Across the chasm that divided them, and 
Were fellow warriors in the struggles for Fed- 
eral aid to education, health, medical care, 
equal rights of labor and management in 
Coliective bargaining, and other embattled 
humane causes. Lehman would rather have 
his friend and fellow native of Montgomery 
in the Senate, who was humanely liberal on 
all issues except one, than to have in the 
Senate a successor to Hill who would likely 
be reactionary on most issues and most Illib- 
eral on the issue of ciyil rights. 

Herbert Lehman had a will of steel for 
great causes, tender concern for the lowliest 
human being, constant courage at the farth- 
€st fronts of many and various battlefields 
of the human spirit for people in need of 
food and freedom, dignity and brotherhood. 
All these, entwined er as balanced parts 
Of his personal life and as blended strands 
Of his public service, will forever run like a 
golden cord through the fabric of the history 
Of his times—a blessed heritage and a valiant 
hope from generation to generation. 

There is one observation unrecorded in the 
Public prints, to which I can bear firsthand 
Witness. When the McCarran bill on inter- 
nal security was before the Senate, it soon 
became clear that the bill had the support 
ot the overwhelming majority of both par- 
tles. The bill had some good provisions for 
internal security but also had some very bad 
Provisions in restrictions of civil liberties. 
Senator Lehman was, at the time, up for a 
return to the Senate. The case was made to 
him by one of his constituent advisers, as I 
recall, substantially as follows: The bill was 
Sure to pass and he was not called upon to 
take a futile stand which would jeopardize 
his return to the Senate, where he was vitally 
needed on important measures which had a 
chance of being adopted with his strong sup- 
Port. Senator Lehman’s reply was as simple 
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as it was characteristically direct, “If I am 
the only person in the Congress to do so, I 
will spe 


spoke and voted the bill and then in 
support of President Truman’s eloquent veto, 
which, however, was overwhelmed in the final 
rolicall. Herbert Lehman voted in the Sen- 
ate as he had acted in both his private and 
public life, for what he considered was right, 
regardless of political expediency or personal 
consequences. 

As I think of him now, there lives again 
the spirit of the words which Shakespeare 
has Mark Anthony say upon the death of 
Brutus. 


“This was the noblest Roman of 

Them ail: h 

* * + in general honest thought, 

And common good to all made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand 


up 
And say to all the world: This was a man.“ 
= —FRANE GRAHAM. 


Social Security Benefits for the Blind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing two bills, identical in 
all but one provision, amending the dis- 
ability insurance cash benefits provisions 
of title II of the Social Security Act, so 
that this social insurance program will 
more adequately meet the disastrous 
economic consequences of blindness in 
the lives of our fellow citizens. These 
bills are HR. 11393 and H.R. 11394, 

We have today some 400,000 persons 
in the United States who are afflicted 
with blindness. Of this number, about 
10 percent are under 21 years of age and 
about 50 percent are over 65. In my own 
State of Connecticut the State board of 
education reported in March of this year 
that we had 3,346 blind persons in 1963. 
During the year, the board reported, 327 
new blind clients were registered in the 
State. About half of all the blind per- 
sons in Connecticut were more than 65 
years old. 

Although training, techniques, and 
tools are now available to assist a person 
without sight to function fully and suc- 
cessfully, the loss of sight still remains a 
severe disability. 

This is so, not because of the nature of 
blindness, but because of the economic 
consequences which result upon its 
occurrance. 

This was so a thousand years ago—in 
times we today consider the Dark Ages— 
but it is still true today in our age of 
enlightment. 

It is very difficult for a person without 
sight to earn a decent diving—or to even 
get the chance to demonstrate his ability 
to fill a vacant job. 

It is very difficult for a blind man with 
talents and abilities, with education and 
specialized training, to secure any em- 
ployment at all; it is even more difficult 
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to obtain a position equal to his quali- 
fication. 

Today it is possible for individuals 
without sight to adjust to the changed, 
and at first seemingly catastrophic, 
conditions of a lifetime without sight. 

But man is wonderfully adaptable. Ad- 
justments are made. New ways-of doing 
former activities are learned. New and 
different skills are acquired and de- 
veloped. 

But many is the blind person who has 
discovered that, however well he may 
travel alone without sight: however 
completely and successfully he may have 
adjusted to the circumstances of blind- 
ness—in spite of all this, he discovers 
when he looks for a job, when he seeks to 
earn a living—rejecting dependency as 
the easy way out—too often he finds that 
he is regarded and treated with a wary 
Sympathy, a kind but aloof interest. 

His request for work too often is 
greeted by equivocations and evasions. 

Too often he is told by the company 
manager that there is nothing more he 
would rather do than put him to work— 
but, and too often this is the catch—un- 
fortunately, the company has no jobs 
the blind can do. 

Not only does the trained and quali- 
fled applicant for a job not get a job— 
too often he does not even get the op- 
portunity of demonstrating his qualifi- 
cations to handle a job. 

Too often the experienced worker who 
loses his sight is believed no longer ca- 
pable of performing-the same work with- 
out sight that he did for years with sight. 
Nor is he believed capable of filling any 
kind of job in the very field he has 
worked in, been active in all of his 
working life. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the consequences of 
blindness no longer need be a terrible 
tragedy, shattering hope and destroying 
ambition—but too often it is. 

However well trained and qualified 
they may be to fill positions of produc- 
tive responsibility in business and indus- 
try, blind persons are subjected to eco- 
nomic discriminations which act as 
barriers in their way. They are limited 
in their opportunities even today—and 
this makes blindness still an economic 
catastrophe, 

The bills I have introduced would 
lessen the economic disadvantages of 
blindness, would offset the economic 
losses sustained when blindness occurs 
in the lives of working people. 


The first provision, identical in both 
bills, would incorporate in the disability 
insurance cash benefits provisions of the 
Social Security Act the definition of 
blindness which is generally used in Fed- 
eral and State programs which deal with 
the blind, which is commonly recognized 
and accepted in work for the blind 
throughout the Nation. 

This definition provides an ophthalmo- 
logical standard for determining blind- 
ness; that is, blindness is central visual 
acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye 
with correcting lenses, or visual acuity 
greater than 20/200 if accompanied by 
a limitation in the field of vision such 
that the widest diameter of the visual 
field subtends an angle no greater than 
20 degrees, 
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A person who meets this definition of 
blindness, whose visual impairment is 
such as to constitute blindness and who 
is otherwise eligible would, according to 
this first provision of my bills, be en- 
titled to receive cash payments under the 
disability insurance program and would 
continue in this entitlement to receive 
cash payments so long as he remains 
blind. 

Mr. Speaker, this provision of my bills 
enacted into law would serve to make 
the disability insurance program truly a 
program providing cash benefits to offset 
economic losses sustained, providing reg- 
ular cash income to replace lost earnings, 
regular fixed money payments to com- 
pensate for lost or diminished earning 


power. 

Conditioning the right to receive dis- 
ability payments upon proof of the exist- 
ence of the definable disability of blind- 
ness, this proposal as Federal law would 
grant the blind person seeking work, the 
blind person already employed, a floor 
of financial security. Not only would it 
equalize his disadvantaged economic 
status, but it would provide him with the 
money he needs to meet the extra costs 
incurred as he operates without sight in 
a sight-dominated world. 

Pulfilling his obligations as provider 
for his family’s needs as he is able to 
pay household bills with disability in- 
surance benefit checks, the workman 
newly without sight can and will con- 
cern himself with rehabilitation; he can 
and will achieve restoration to normal 
life and living. 

Entitled to draw disability benefits 
when blindness occurs, the worker, newly 
without sight, would be assured of mini- 
mum income while he learns to live 
again, as he is re-educated and re- 
trained to work again. 

But though rehabilitation may be 
completed and employment secured, too 
often the job obtained will be of the 
lowest paying, most unskilled kind— 
packaging for special short-term “test 
runs,“ simple touch inspection, uncom- 
plicated assembling -and the like— 
“handwork” jobs that everyone knows 
the blind are capable of doing. 

And he may be hired for such work 
even though he is highly skilled by train- 
ing and experience to do very much dif- 
ferent work, better paying and offering 
a permanent work future. 

So, even after the blind man gets a 
job, he will still have need for his dis- 
ability cash benefits payments. 

So, even though the newly blind work- 
man is one of the fortunate few who 
share his disability to be hired for a job, 
he will still need disability benefits to 
bridge the gap between his former eco- 
nomic level and the present marginal 
one. He will still need these benefits to 
reduce the adverse effects on his dimin- 
ished earning power. 

Mr. Speaker, the second provision, and 
again it is the same in both of my bills, 
would abolish the present requirement in 
the disability insurance law which con- 
ditions entitlement to receive cash bene- 
fits or to continue to receive such benefits 
upon the acceptance of vocational re- 
habilitation services. 
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I believe that this provision of exist- 
ing law which conditions the right to re- 
ceive benefits upon a factor other than 
the existence of a medically determinable 
disability is a negation of the whole con- 
cept and purpose of the program as a dis- 
ability insurance program, 

This condition of compulsion—this re- 
quirement in present law that a disabled 
person must accept vocational rehabill- 
tation services or forfeit his rightful 
benefits—“rightful” since he is disabled 
is a rejection of the object and spirit of 
rehabilitation—for rehabilitation is 
achieved through stimulation and en- 
couragement, not by threats of punish- 
ment, not by penalties exacted under 
coercive provisions of law. 

A man newly disabled must not, can- 
not be frightened into rebuilding his life; 
he cannot be compelled to hope again, 
This man needs help and guidance, not 
hostility and compulsion. 

This provision of law, I believe, hinders, 
rather than helps, the attainment of the 
goal of rehabilitation. It should be re- 
moved from the law. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, my two 
bills, which would make certain improve- 
ments in the disability insurance pro- 
gram, differ, but the difference between 
them is only in degree, it is not a differ- 
ence in purpose or intent. 

The final provision of H.R. 11393 (first~ 
bill) would reduce the length of time 
blind persons must work in covered em- 
ployment to establish eligibility for dis- 
ability cash benefits, from the present 
requirement of 20 to 6 quarters. 

My proposal is an effort to make the 
disability insurance program cash bene- 
fits available to workers who are blind, 
or to workers who become blind, after 
they. have been employed in work cov- 
ered by the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act for a year and one-half. 

To require that blind persons work 
only six quarters in covered employment 
to qualify for disability benefits, is to rec- 
ognize that the usual kinds of work in in- 
dustry offered to them is what I would 
describe as peripheral work—special, 
short-term jobs, where it is not worth- 
while or necessary to add regular workers 
to the company’s work force. Too often, 
these are the jobs available to blind per- 
sons—unskilled, poorly paying jobs, un- 
certain in duration—these are the jobs 
they are hired to do, and they are fired 
when they are over. 

A total of six quarters’ employment at 
this kind of work may be spread over a 
period of several years. It is always un- 
certain in duration, uncertain of avail- 
ability, and always pays the lowest pos- 
sible wages. g 

Five years, 20 quarters, is much too 
long a time as an eligibility requirement 
if the disability insurance program is to 
be of help to a substantial number of 
blind persons; some of them will not 
work this long in covered employment, 

I believe that it is extremely important 
that disability payments be available to 
a worker when the calamity of blindness 
occurs, to reduce the corrosive conse- 
quences of lost income, lost economic in- 
dependence, with resultant dependency 
upon public or private charity. 
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Mr. Speaker, reducing the required 
length of time a blind person must be en- 
gaged in employment covered by the So- 
cial Security Act would be of great assist- 
ance at such a time, for working men and 
women who must learn to live again 
without sight. ` 

However, Mr. Speaker, should Congress 
be unwilling to approve such a departure 
from existing law and disability insur- - 
ance requirements, then I urge the ac- 
ceptance of the final provision of my oth- 
er bill, H.R. 11394. 

This provision, as Federal law, would 
make it possible for a person who is blind, 
according to the generally accepted and 
used definition of blindness, who has 
been employed in work covered by the 
Social Security Act for the presently pre- 
scribed period of time—20 quarters—to 
establish eligibility for, and receive 
disability insurance benefits so long as he 
remains disabled by blindness. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
say, from my experience with blind peo- 
ple over the years, I am confident that, 
given the help that adoption of either of 
my bills would provide, given the mini- 
mum financial security of either bill 
would make available to them, substan- 
tial numbers of sightless people would 
gain renewed hope, would have the heart 
to work toward and to achieve rehabilita- 
tion and economic self-sufficiency, 

A blind person—or a sighted person 
either, for that matter—cannot think 
and plan and work toward a new, differ- 
ent, and difficult future when he is buried 
beneath an avalanche of .accumulated 
family debts, when he is pauperized and 
dependent upon others for his very need, 
when he is displaced as head of his fam- 
ily and becomes its nonproductive, un- 
employable member. 

Mr. Speaker, thousands of sightless 
Americans need and merit the help and 
hope which either of my bills, enacted 
into law, would give them. 


Our Speaker Presents Views on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein two very 
timely, comprehensive, and penetrating 
articles on President Johnson's anti- 
poverty program by our esteemed and 
dear friend, our great Speaker of the 
House, the Honorable Joun W. Mc- 
CORMACK: 

In these articles our illustrious Speak- 
er, with characteristic keen insight, 
broad vision, and humane feeling, has 
brilliantly postulated some of the princi- 
pal considerations implicit in the for- 
ward-looking antipoverty program of the 
President. 

I am sure that the Congress and the 
country will appreciate having the bene- 
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. fit of our beloved Speaker's wise obser- 
vations and commentaries on this tre- 
mendously vital problem, as ably pre- 
sented in the column entitled, “Wash- 
ington,” by my good friend, the well- 
‘known, talented writer, Mr. Frank 
Daley. 

The articles follow: 

LB.J. SEES Poverty FIRSTHAND 
(By Representative Joun W. McCormack, 

Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives) 

Lyndon Johnson has brought hope to Ap- 
Palachia, A man who always wants to see 
for himself, he chose to go behind the 
statistics to the suffering they pinpoint. 

He wanted to talk to the man who had 
found no work at all this year—to the woman 
who had to serye her family cold potatoes 
and water meal after meal—to the boy who 
was gaining nothing from his few hours in 
the one-room schoolhouse shack because he 
lacked the physical energy to stay awake. 

The President observed mountains of 
misery, long valieys of despair. I am sure 
his experiences redoubled his determination 
to batter down the barriers that bar Amer- 
icans in Appalachia and elsewhere from the 
mainstream of the Nation life. 

In parts of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia 
there are few roads to travel. few radios and 
television sets to bring in news, few factories 
to hire the unemployed. 

Appalachia’s economy was based on coal. 
As automation revolutionized the coal indus- 
try, new products cut down the demand for 
coal. Thousands of mines and allied indus- 
tries that depended on them fell idle. 

Men who would willingly learn new skills 
find no new industries coming in to replace 
the mines. Factories are not attracted to an 
area without highways, electric power, and a 
trained work force. This is the challenge 
which President Johnson is meeting. 

On his trips into Appalachia, the President 
realized that the crucial need was for hope. 
And that he could give. As President of the 
United States he Is leader of the “other 
America” as well as of the more affluent seg- 
ments of our society. 

So he went to Appalachia as a man to 
whom a down-and-out miner could talk— 
despite the awesome power of the Presidency. 
On a ramshackle porch, Johnson asked ques- 
tions and got answers, and the miner knew 
he'd met a man who understood poverty and 
who could sense the helplessness of a father 
Caught in its vicious cycle. i 

Federal aid now going into stopgap relief 
is costing half a billion dollars a year. This 
money can only hold off the immedlate 
threats of malnutrition and complete col- 
lapse—it cannot change the status quo, It 
cannot give the poor new jobs so they can 
participate In our free enterprise system. 

After his first visit to Appalachia, the 
President proposed to Congress a 6238 mil- 
lion program to blast through the walls, 
sending highwrys into previously inacces- 
Bible hamlets, developing natural resources, 
Preventing floods, and training workers for 
the industries that will follow the highways 
in to build their factorics. 

He approved a comprehensive regional de- 
velopment plan to be guided by a commis- 
Sion. If this is enacted, the relief lines will 
dwindle, the supermarket lines will lengthen. 
Industrial and personal profits will rise. 

I know that Americans of all political 
shades of conviction will see the eminent 
good sense of the President's plan and will 
Give him their wholehearted support. 


Poverty Oure No PIPEDREAM 
(By Representative Jon W. McCormack, 
Speaker. U.S. House of Representatives) 


The Nation todny faces a hard, basic chal- 
lenge: to eliminate poverty. This is no pipe- 
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dream. It can be done. It is a plausible 
objective within our reach. 

President Johnson has analyzed this chal- 
lenge and the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 as a blueprint for action. 

President Johnson's antipoverty program is 
a carefully drawn, logical plan that will en- 
able us to gradually bring all our people into 
the comfortable life most of us now enjoy. 

These are 35 million of our fellow citizens 
who are shackled to poverty, largely through 
circumstance, They live marginal existences, 
outside the circle of affluence, outside the 
free enterprise system. 

Clear Fork Valley, Tenn. is deep in the 
heart of America's poverty-stricken Appa- 
lachian country.. There Mrs. Marlow and her 
eight children struggle dally against the 
grinding poverty in which they must live— 
but it is a losing struggle. 

Last November Thomas Marlow and a com- 
panion were trying to scratch a living from 
one of the pitiful little coal pits that dot the 
region. As so often happens, there was a 
cave-in. The companion was killed and Mar- 
low's back was crushed. He is still a charity 
patient in the hospital, but will return home 
soon—paralyzed. 

Home is s shack that rents for $8 a week. 
There the Marlows conduct their battle 
against hunger and dirt. 

The Marlows are better off than some. 
Next month they will receive a check for $110 
& month from the Welfare Department. The 
trouble 18, it isn't enough. 

Columbus Cooper started clearing his 26- 
acre South Carolina farm when he was 16 
years old. Now he is 57. Four years ago he 
had to mortgage his farm for the first time. 

It is estimated that to maintain an ordi- 
nary standard of living a farmer needs to 
gross at least $10,000 a year cash income. 
Columbus Cooper, with a famlly of 12, grosses 
$1,500, 

President Johnson's Economic Opportunity 
Act outlines the basic steps that will help 
these victims of the “other America” to break 
their economic bonds. 

As President Johnson said in his poverty 
message: 

“Today, for the first time in our history, we 
have the power to strike away the barriers 
to full participation in our society. Having 
the power, we havo the duty.” 


Address of Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara on Military Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr.BECKE WORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Record an excellent ad- 
dress by Secretary of Defense Robert 8. 
McNamara before the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in New York, 
May 21, 1964. I trust the remarks of the 
Secretary will be read with great care: 
ADDRESS By SECRETARY or DEFENSE Ronrar 

S. MCNAMARA BEFORE THE NATIONAL INDUS- 

TRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD aT THE WALDORF 

ASTORIA HOTEL, New York, N.Y. THURS- 

DAY, Mar 21, 1964, 8:00 PM. (EDT) 

For more than 15 years, one of the founda- 
tion stones upon which the United States 
has built its foreign policy has been the pro- 
gram of economic and military assistance to 
friendly nations. The fact that this policy 
has held communism in check and has 
helped many of our allies and other nations 
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of the Free World toward self-sustaining 
growth is proof of its success. 

Yet, this program is under fire. 


Many Americans are disturbed because al- 
though President after President has re- 
quested funds annually to support armed 
forces and economic development in coun- 
tries far from our shores, the Congress seems 
to reduce the requests as a standard prac- 
tice. Many of the questions raised in the 
Congress, by the press and among our citizens 
reveal misunderstanding of the program, in- 
cluding the military assistance part of it. 

Last year, for example, the military assist- 
ance program submitted to the Congress by 
President Kennedy called for $1.4 billion in 
Appropriations. The Congress. halfway 
through the fiscal year in which the money 
was to be spent, cut that amount to 61 bil- 
lion. This was a severely disrupting reduc- 
tion of almost 30 percent. In January this 
year, President Johnson, after ac- 
count of the mood of the Congress and the 
public, as well as of the minimum need, re- 
quested Just $1 billion for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. 

Tt is against this background that I would 
like to talk to you tonight about military 
assistance. I shall not discuss economic 
assistance in detail because it does not fall 
within the area of my immedlate responsibil- 
ity. However, as a citizen and as one who 
has been close to the issues, I assure you 
that strong and plentiful plowshares are as 
important as sharp swords in the complex 
equation that produces national security. 
And I assure you further that the President's 
program for economic aid deserves your full 
support. 

My theme tonight is that the defense of 
the free world and of the vital Interests of 
the United States are dependent upon the 
strength of the entire free world and not 
merely upon the strength of the United 
States alone. Although the United States is 
the central power source in the free world 
struggle for natlonal independence, integrity 
and economic progress, the United States, 
by itself, cannot be everywhere at once, doing 
everything best. Only with staunch friends, 
well armed and ready, can we provide the 
integrated balance of forces and the options 
necessary in a nuclear world. 

The military assistance program is de- 
signed to help achieve that integrated bal- 
ance, It helps support military forces that 
complement our own Armed Forces. 

Let me remind you, first, of the past of 


_the military assistance program. 


The year 1945 found the American people 
proud of victory but weary of war. Our men 
returned to civil life. Our industries shifted 
to meet demands long denied by wur. 

While we demobilized the Soviets main- 
tained enough of their wartime strength to 
pursue an aggressive policy in Europe. The 
war legacy of poverty, destruction, and polit- 
ical disruption left no European nation or 
group of European nations capable of re- 
sisting the power of the Soviet Union. Thus 
the Communist system was imposed on East- 
ern European states occupied by Soviet forces, 

In the Far East, the Chinese Communists 
spread from the base areas they had de- 
veloped in the war against Japan over all of 
mainland China. By 1949 they were in 
physical control. 

Communist movements, generally directed 
from Mostow, were dangerously close to seiz- 
ing power in Greece, Italy, the Philippines, 
Malaya, and many feared in scores of other 
countries. Communist military pressures 
mounted against those nations on the peri- 
phery of the Communist bloc, particularly 
against Greece, Turkey, and Iran. 

The erosion of freedom and independonce 
throughout the world could be stopped ef- 
fectively only if the United States gave lead- 
ership. No other free country then had 
sufficient resources. Our nse was in 
the American tradition, It was humani- 
tarian and utilitarian. 
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The Marshall plan provided the basis for 
the recovery of economic strength in Europe. 
Both military assistance and economic aid 
were provided to assist Greece, Turkey, and 
the Philippines in their struggles against 
Communists. These programs, and the 
warning given to the Soviets to withdraw 
from northern Iran, signaled the beginning 
of our efforts to meet the rapidly growing 
Communist threat in all corners of the world, 

The United States assumed this leadership 
in its own self-interest, In a shrinking, in- 
creasingly interdependent world, we could no 
longer wear the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
as biinders. 

The Berlin blockade in 1948-49 and the 
atack on South Korean in 1950 merely con- 
firmed that we were faced in faraway places 
with major challenges to our security. Our 
response was to increase our own military 
strength. At the same time we made appro- 
priations five times as large as today’s for 

of military assistance to free na- 
tions through the world whose security was 
vital to the United States and who could 
not fully support their own requirements. 

What was accomplished with these 
resources? 

Most of the funds appropriated during the 
early 1950's were used as a matter of priority 
to build the forces of our European allies. 
Neither the United States alone nor our 
European allies alone could provide forces 
enough to meet a Soviet threat in Europe. 
Furthermore, our European allies could not 
recover economically and at the same time 
train and equip the forces they needed. 
Therefore, a combination of U.S. forces on 
the one hand and US. equipment and train- 
ing for European forces on the other helped 
create the needed military strength in West- 
ern Europe. 

The policy worked. 

The Soviets were deterred from moving 
against this strength. Indeed, by the late 
fifties, recovery in Europe had advanced 
markedly, and this crucial focus of allied 
power became better able to support its own 
military forces. One of the first steps which 
President Kennedy took in 1961, therefore, 
was to direct the closing out of our military 
assistance programs to the European NATO 
nations, except for Greece, Turkey, and Por- 
tugal. In the case of two other countries, 
Norway and Denmark, we are completing 
prior commitments. - 

During the buildup in Europe, there was 
a strenuous effort toward build up in the 
Pacific as a result of the confrontation with 
Communist China in Korea. Foremost in our 
concern were the Republics of Korea and of 
China, whose combined forces reached more 
than 1 million men. 

Here, too, the program worked. 

Communist Chinese aggression against 
these two outposts has been deterred. 

At the peak of our military assistance pro- 
gram during the midfifties, the United 
States was contributing to the development 
and equipment of a free world strength of 
200 divisions of friendly military forces— 
forces with some 27,000 aircraft and 2,500 
naval vessels. 

The great accomplishments of the foreign 
economic and military assistance programs 
in the past, particularly in Western Europe, 
have not by any means eliminated the need 
for a sizable level of effort to free 
world security in the present and in the 
future. 

The Communist threat that we and our 
allies continue to face is great, and it is 
complex. At one end of the spectrum there 
is the possibility of nuclear war. At the 
other end, there is the threat of subversion 
and terrorism. In between the extremes are 
the threats of major conventional attack, 
local probes, and logistics and manpower 
support across borders. This entire spec- 
trum remains relevant, and the threats must 
be dealt with where they cast their shadow. 
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Unfortunately, we shall not have time this 
evening to discuss three of the smaller por- 
tions of the President’s request for military 
assistance funds. One of these elements, 


accounting for 14 percent of the funds re- . 


quested, provides for the smali but very im- 
portant military assistance programs for the 
15 countries In Latin America; the aid for 
the 3 countries where we have military base 
rights; the projects for the emerging nations 
where resistance to the extension of Com- 
munist influence is critical to our national 
interests; and the programs for the 3 coun- 
tries—Denmark, Norway, and Japan—where 
our aid is being phased out. 

A second of these elements includes the 
highly inflexible 11 percent of the budget 
figure which must go to cover administrative 
and support expenses of the military assist- 
ance program. 

And the third accounting for 11 percent of 
the budget includes funds to finance mili- 
tary sales or to cover the U.S, share of the 
cost of facilities and activities which are 
essential to effective oversea deployment of 
US. military strength. 

Our military assistance program today 
is oriented mainly toward those countries 
on the periphery of the major Communist 
nations where the threats are greatest and 
in which the indigenous resources are least. 
In the fiscal year 1965 program now before 
the Congress, about two-thirds of the total 
amount is scheduled to go to the 11 nations 
on the southern and eastern perimeters of 
the Soviet and Red Chinese blocs. These 
sentinels of the free world, in a sense, are 
in double jeopardy from potential military 
aggression from without and from attempted 
subversion from within. These countries are 
under the Red shadow. They face the major 
threat and they are the ones most affected 
by the modernization of Communist forces. 
For this group we requested $745 million in 
military assistance. They best illustrate the 
points I want to make. 

Imagine a globe, if you will, and on that 
globe the Sino-Soviet bloc. The bloc is con- 
tained at the north by the Arctic. To the 
west are the revitalized nations of Western 
Europe, But across the south and to the 
east you find the “forward defense” na- 
tions—Greece, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, In- 
dia, Laos, Thailand, South Vietnam, the 
Philippines, and the Republics of China and 
Korea. These nations, together with 
stretches of the Pacific Ocean bearing the 
US. fleet, describe an are along which the 
free world draws its front lines of defense. 

The front lines are there in the interests 
of those 11 nations; the lines are there also 
in the interests of the United States and the 
rest of the free world. The areas which 
this 11-nation are protects are of obvious 
strategic importance to the United States. 
More significant, however, is the importance 
of the arc to the principle that nations have 
a right to be independent—a right to de- 
velop in peace, in freedom, and according to 
the principle of self-determination. United 
States support of these rights at the frou- 
tiers thickens the blood of the free world 
family; it strentghens our security at home. 

We must recognize, however, that the 
United States does not have the resources to 
maintain a credible force by itself along all 
of this great arc of forward positions. Such 
a strategy would be unbearably costly to us 
in both money and human resources. The 
United States maintains major combat units 
ashore in forward positions only in Europe 
and in parts of the Far East. Such deploy- 
ments are costly and hurt our balance-of- 
payments position. We do not now contem- 
plate additional semipermanent deploy- 
ments of forces aboard. 

On the other hand, the free world cannot 
leave long stretches of that arc undefended. 
The answer to the problem, of course, is a 
mix of forces—of local forces deployed in 
their homelands and of United States and 
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other defense treaty forces ready for rapid 
deployment in the event of attack wherever 
and whenever it might come, 

The United States part of the mix has 
grown greatly in strength and flexibility: 

Since 1961, the United States has made 
great strides in developing strategic retalla- 
tory forces. These bomber and missile forces, 
which stand ready at all times, are a power- 
ful deterrent to nuclear war In particular 
and, indeed, to major war of any sort. They 
are one of the great U.S. contributions to the 
free world defense posture. 

We are making dramatic increases in stra- 
tegic airlift. 

We have organized the U.S. Strike Com- 
mand which comprises a powerful array of 
forces that can be deployed rapidly abroad. 

Our improved amphibious lift, together 
with modernized Marine forces, provide us 
with the ability to keep forces just over the 
horizon, so to speak, from any threatened 
spot, and to commit these forces quickly 
where and when needed and to support them 
over a sustained period of time, 

No matter how much we spend and no 
matter what advances are made in military 
transportation or in the weapons available 
to the United States to provide the vital and 
mobile reserve behind the local forces, the 
requirement for local forces—forces on the 
spot—as the first line of resistance remains. 
To make the strategy effective, these forces 
must both appear to be able, and actually be 
able, to force external aggression to be un- 
ambiguous, to hold vital terrain long enough 
for reinforcement, and to fight and win in 
concert with other free world forces. In 
this mix, it should be noted, local forces 
sometimes have important advantages over 
U.S. forces. They are more familiar with 
local terrain and conditions. In the main, 
they can get much of their support locally; 
they are defending their own homelands, 

The 11 “forward defense” nations con- 
tribute more than 3% million men to the de- 
fense of freedom, Together, they maintain 
more men under arms than does the United 
States. A completely fair cost comparison is 
impossible. But it should be noted that the 
estimated average annual cost of each U.S. 
soldier overseas—just for his pay, allowances, 
subsistence and individual clothing—is al- 
most $4,000, The average cost of the 314 mil- 
lion men under arms in the 11 “forward de- 
tense“ countries ranges from $200 to $750 per 
soldier—a cost fully borne in all but 3 cases 
by the nation itself. For the United States 
to replace the contribution in manpower that 
these countries make would require a com- 
pletely unacceptable level of conscription in 
this country. And the cost would be enor- 
mous. 

Let me come at this point from another 
direction: 

Why do we have a military budget exceed - 
ing $50 billion, exclusive of military assist- 
ance? We do not need that much to main- 
tain the forces required at this moment in 
time to defend the territorial limits of the 
50 United States. A large fraction of the 650 
billion is spent on things designed to insure 
that aggression is stopped at the outer limits 
of the free world, far from our territory. 
Such insurance necessarily implies close co- 
operation, and allocation of functions, 
among the nations of the free world. 

Just as we do our best to allocate our 
resources sensibly within the U.S. military 
budget, so must we allocate our resources 
sensibly in the larger context. The United 
States has advantages in technology and 
wealth over the countries at the frontier. 
But the nations at the frontier have advan- 
tages, too—in manpower, proximity and 
familiarity with local conditions. If they 
tried to do for themselyes what we can do 
best, there would be enormous waste and 

Similarly, if we tried to do for ourself 
what they can do best, the cost in men and 
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other resources could increase by a factor of 
5, 10 or 20, if we could do it at all. There- 
fore, just as a given number of dollars spent 
on the U.S. Navy would make no sense if 
disproportionately few dollars were invested 
in the U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force, so it 
is that $50 billion spent on the US, 
component of the free world mix of forces 
makes no sense if disproportionately few re- 
sources are invested in the components 
which our allies and friends can best 
provide. 

It is nonsense to forge a strong horse- 
shoe without strong horseshoe nails, 

But how can the local-force element of 
the mix be achieved? Most of our friends 
along the Communist periphery are poor— 
some, very poor. The annual per capita 
gross national product in these countries 
ranges from $440 in Greece to $80 in India. 
By way of comparison, our per capita gross 
national product is almost $3,000. It is as 
unrealistic to expect them to equip their 
own units adequately as it is to expect the 
United States to provide the manpower. 
With proper training, their men can use 
modern equipment well, and they have a 
profound awareness of the threat they face. 

The answer is: They must have U.S. 
military assistance. 

To give you an idea of the situation that 
now exists in the forward defense coun- 
tries, I am going to talk about three ex- 
amples—Vietnam, Greece and Turkey. In 
two of these there is no major effort bein 
made at subversion. The third—Vietnam— 
is the country of the forward group which 
now faces the most serious and direct armed 
action. Let me say a few words about that 
Special case first. 

In Vietnam, as I reported fully after my 
March trip, we are faced with active and un- 
provoked externally supplied and directed 
insurgency. Our military assistance equip- 
ment, training, advice—is vital there not 
only to answer the call of the South Viet- 
namese and to help prevent the danger of 
Communist expansion throughout that part 
of the world, but also to prove that the free 
World can cope with wars of liberation as 
we have been able to cope with Communist 
aggression at other levels. 

I was in Vietnam again last week, as you 
know. I found some progress in the fight 
there progress toward “bottoming out“ the 
difficulties caused by the recent double 
change in government—but the journey 
ahead will still be long, difficult and frus- 
trating. We have agreed with the Viet- 
namese Government that their regular mili- 
tary and paramilitary forces must be in- 
creased substantially and soon. We are now 
Strengthening the Vietnamese Air Force 
With 100 A-1 aircraft and the number of 
Vietnamese combat pilots is being doubled. 
The A-1 aircraft are suited to the changed 
type of war being fought today and to the 
Capabilities of the Vietnamese to fly and 
Maintain them. To meet these and other 
Special requirements, the President this week 
asked the Congress to add $55 million in 
Military assistance for Vietmam to the 1965 
budget request. 

Now let me turn to Greece and Turkey. 

The Turks and the Greeks cannot forget 
that their territory has been the target of 
Russian aggressive intentions that long pre- 
date the Communist Revolution. They re- 
Member that the Russians asked for terri- 
torial concessions from Turkey after the 
Second World War. The Turks are aware 
that their control of the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles puts them astride a gateway of 
Breat strategic importance to Russia. The 
Greeks well remember the Red-inspired civil 
War. 

Opposing these two countries are the 
Soviet Union and Bulgaria, which have been 
Modernizing their forces. Improvements in 
U.S. forces have generally kept pace with the 
U.S.S.R. and her satellites, but this has not 
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been possible in the case of Greece and Tur- 
key. Equipment of several types is rapidly 
becoming obsolete. This obsolescence, par- 
ticularly in the face of modernization on the 
other side, could create a dangerous feeling 
of weakness among our allies and could in- 
vite adventurous sorties by their Communist 
neighbors. 

Consider what has happened in Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian Army structure since 1959 
has changed from one consisting of 10 rifle 
divisions with limited defensive strength to 
one consisting of 7 motorized and 3 tank 
divisions with strong offensive capabilities, 

The increased mobility of Bulgarian forces 
has not been matched by improvements in 
Greek and Turkish equipment. Bulgarian 
forces for example, are now equipped with 
Russian T-54 and T-55 tanks, which are 
first-line medium tanks equipped with the 
100 mm. gun. In addition to the standard 
military trucks which have been introduced 
to motorize the infantry divisions, the Bul- 
garians have received the newest Russian 
8-wheeled armored personnel carrier. Bul- 
garia also possesses relatively large quanti- 
ties of self-propelled guns, howitzers, and 
antiaircraft guns, as well as the various 
communications, maintenance and support 
equipment required by a modern army. 

This impressive record of modernization 
and improvement has not been matched by 
equivalent progress in the Greek and Turk- 
ish armed forces. In almost all categories 
of equipment, the Greeks and Turks are 
either seriously short of equipment or are 
operating equipment which is so old as to 
be of usefulness. The Greeks and 
Turks have the manpower, and they have 
the will to defend themselves; the problem 
is that the necessary equipment is missing, 
and that Greece and Turkey, valiant as they 
are, are simply too poor to purchase it on 
their own account, 

Now, how did this situation come about? 

Improved mobility, firepower and com- 
munications for Greek and Turkish forces 
could not be provided in the fiscal year 1963 
military assistance program because of the 
combined effect of a congressional reduction 
in the administration request and increased 
requirements in Vietnam and India which 
had to be funded within the overall total 
available. Some of the most vital require- 
ments could have been met within the $1.4 
billion request for fiscal year 1964. How- 
ever, the congressional 29-percent reduction 
to 81 billion forced cuts of over 20 percent 
in the programs for both Greece and Turkey. 
These reductions, for example, meant com- 
plete elimination of self-propelled 105-mm. 
howitzers and machineguns from the pro- 
grams for these countries, and reductions in 
the number of rockets and vehicle spares. 

It is proper that the total level of military 
aid has been reduced over the years. The 
termination of assistance to economically 
sufficient countries of Europe justifies a re- 
duction. However, the reductions that have 
taken place go well beyond those warranted 
by the world situation. As cuts have con- 
tinued, the executive branch has attempted 
to trim its planning and its requests to a 
level which would permit full congressional- 
support and avoid the administrative diffi- 
culties, inefficiency and waste that are in- 
evitable when previously planned programs 
are sharply reduced. The requests for mil- 
itary assistance haye been consistently de- 
creasing. President Johnson’s request for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 is roughly 
half of President Eisenhower's request for 
fiscal year 1962. Despite these decreasing 
requests, congressional budget cutting has 
continued unabated. The cuts have ranged 
from 10 percent in 1961 to last year's 29 
percent. 

The prospects for the future are not 
bright. 

General Taylor, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has characterized the 1965 
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level for military assistance and the program 
associated with it as “a holding operation of 
borderline adequacy.” He believes that we 
cannot operate with that level in the next 
few years “without a serious loss of military 
effectiveness in many countries which it is in 
our interest to support.” I agree. But in 
light of public attitudes toward this program 
reflected in the reductions made each recent 
year by the Congress, I was unwilling to rec- 
ommend that the President request a higher 


Past appropriations by the Congress sig- 
nificantly below the level requested by the 
executive branch have made a shambles out 
of the military assistance planning process 
and have caused waste. I would rather re- 
quest and receive 81 billion than request a 
substantially higher figure only to have the 
request sharply cut after months of contro- 
versy and well into the year in which the 
funds are to be committed. 

If I am able to leave but one thought with 
you this evening, it is this: It would be less 
than wise—indeed, it would be foolhardy— 
for the United States to spend $50 billion a 
year to develop and maintain its own forces 
and at the same time to refuse to help pro- 
vide training and equipment to the people in 
the frontlines who must complement our 
forces and who are the key to successful joint 
defense. To have a strong U.S, Military Es- 
tablishment, and at the same time to neglect 
the allied forces who would fight alongside 
our own, is a shortsighted and wasteful ap- 
proach to our national security. As I said 
earlier, it is nonsense to forge a strong horse- 
shoe without strong horseshoe nails. We 
must maintain a balance, and that balance 
can be maintained only by an adequate level 
of military assistance. 

Unwillingness to devote sufficient resources 
to military assistance will weaken the na- 
tional forces of our friends and thereby 
weaken the combined forces of the free world 
on which we rely for defense and for the 
credibility needed to prevent Communist 
miscalculation in showdowns. 

The alternatives are clear: If military 
assistance is cut, the United States either 
must make up for the reductions with U.S. 
forces, or must retrench its foreign policy. 

The executive branch has stated that mili- 
tary assistance must be kept at the necessary 
level. The question now rests with you and 
the Congress of the United States. 

Thank you. 


Swept Under the Rug 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1964 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
ternational 


13, 1964, Radio Press In on 
its panel program entitled From the 
People,” interviewed Mr. Don B. Reyn- 
olds, Silver Spring, Md., insurance- 
man whose former association with 
Bobby Baker and information concern- 
ing the latter’s activities led to the 
scandal that has rocked Washington and 
the Nation. 

Also appearing on the interviewing 
panel were Mr. Harry Clarkson, mod- 
erator; Mr. Herb Brubaker, of Radio 
Press International, and Mr. Clark Mol- 
lenhoff, of the Cowles Publications. 

The interview is especially interest- 
ing in view of the determined effort that 
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is being made to sweep the Bobby Baker 
activities and scandals under the rug. 

The interview makes it clear that there 
are many ramifications of the Baker 
activities that have not been explored 
and the failure to get to the bottom of 
this sorry mess leaves a smear upon both 
the congressional and executive branches 
of Government. 

The previous testimony given under 
oath by Mr. Reynolds has not been ex- 
plored in any substantial part of its 
ramifications and, apparently, there is 
not the slightest desire on the part of 
some people to hear the full story of this 
key witness. In other words, it is ap- 
parent that the public is to be denied 
facts concerning the operation of their 
Government that they have every right 
to know. 

Following are the pertinent portions of 
the interview with Mr. Reynolds: 

FROM THE PEOPLE 
“Mr. CLARKSON. Mr. Reynolds, why did you 
want to appear again before the Rules Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Rxrrotbs. Well, I felt that at the time 

of my appearance there with the committee 
that my questions and answers were con- 
trolled by the phraseology used in bringing 
out the questions, and let's say they as- 
siduously stayed away from questions I felt 
they should have gone into. 
+ Mr. BRUBAKER. Mr. Reynolds, what are 
some of the things you wanted to tell the 
Rules Committee that you didn’t have a 
chance to tell it? · 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I think it is more of a ques- 
tion of going into fields of exploration than 
to tell any specifics, I think the question 
of the whole background of Bobby Baker 
coming into being. The thing that spawned 
Bobby Baker. The environment that pro- 
duced Bobby Baker is a thing that the Amer- 
ican public is entitled to know, which they 
have never gone into. 

Mr. Brusaker. Do you have any theories as 
to why the committee did not go Into them? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, because the people that 
helped produce Bobby Baker as a finished 
product are very high in political life. 

Mr. Brusaxer. Mr. Reynolds, you say there 
are some things the American public should 
know about Bobby Baker. What are some of 
those things? 

Mr. ReyNowps, Well in my humble opinion 
Bobby came to Washington as a youngster; 
a very adept youngster, a very intelligent one, 
and he was exposed to what is commonly 
considered the top of our political field. 
When I first knew Bobby some 10 years ago 
I had no higher regard for any young man 
I had ever been exposed to. But unfortun- 
ately, as time came and passed, I had the 
feeling that Bobby was being exposed to 
people, or things, of which I did not approve. 
And I found Bobby drawn closely toward 
people whose personalities or actions I did 
not approve. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. Well, with regard to the 
current situation. In the last week or so 
we've had Mr. Walter Jenkins, who is the ald 
to the President of the United States, divest- 
ing himself of this LBJ. Co. interest, 
etc. What do you think that amounts to? 
Do you think that’s enough of a separation 
for him to make in the light of his present 
job? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I'm no legal expert ob- 
viously, but I have a layman's opinion, Based 
upon the skulduggery that has gone on in 
the past it is obviously done for subterfuge 
in the present. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. In this respect there 
have been a lot of stories and statements 
made relative to the fact that you sold $200,- 
000 worth of insurance to the President and 
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then subsequently there was the television 
set that was given to the President of the 
United States, when he was Vice President, 
I guess he was majority leader, and there was 
also some payment for advertising. Now you 
had a personal relationship with Mr. Jenkins 
on this matter? 

Mr. ReyNoups. With the question of tele- 
vision advertising time, only with Walter 
Jenkins. No other person at any time. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. And now, was this an 
isolated case Mr. Reynolds. Do you feel that 
this was the only time that Jenkins was 
doing any amount of work for the L.B.J. Co.? 
In advertising matters? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. No. In recent days I have 
learned that Mr. Jenkins and others in hay- 
ing rendered services to Mr. Johnson, or to 


the LB. J. Co., were faced with the same situa- 


tion of shakedowns as far as getting payment 
in taking out TV advertising themselves with 
the radio station. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. In other words Mr. Rey- 
nolds, you say in the last few days you have 
come across knowledge again that there are 
other persons who were required to purchase 
television time at the L.B.J. Co.? 

Mr. Rxx Norns. Yes. This is correct. 

Mr. Mottennorr, In a respect this was 
referred to, I guess, in the Senate and the 
House floor and some other places and news- 
papers as a rebate of sorts, and a rebate 
arrangement has some sort of illegality in 
the insurance fleld I understand. How do 
you regard this? 

Mr. Rxx Notos. Well, I had considered it 
from the beginning to the end as coer- 
cion, The parcels were sold and they were 
delivered. There was no implication of any 
impropriety at the time of the sale. After 
they were sold and delivered the question of 
purchasing advertising time was brought up 
and I was put up in a position where I felt 
that I had to purchase advertising time be- 
cause of my smallness and the bigness of 
the people with whom I was doing business. 
And the question about the stereo set I con- 
sidered a shakedown from beginning to end. 
I never even discussed giving a set to anyone 
so it was not a gift from me. 

Mr. MOoLLENHOFF. Mr. Reynolds, how did 
you happen to contact and talk with Sen- 
ator Jon WIA Axt of Delaware at the out- 
set in this investigation? 

Mr. Reynotps. Senator WILLIAMS called me 
and unfortunately I was not well enough 
informed of the Senate to know the relation- 
ship and different status of different Mem- 
bers. I had heard his name but I had no 
knowledge as to who he is or what he repre- 
sented. So I had the courtesy to call Bobby 
Baker and I said, “Bobby, Senator WILLIAMS 
of Delaware has called me and he requested 
that I come over and talk with him. What 
should I do?” Bobby said, “You get out of 
town and you stay out of town for a couple 
of weeks. Don't you talk with him. He'll 
get you and the rest of us into jail.” And 
he said, “if you need any money let me know 
and I'll send you some.” 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF, Well, then, you saw the 
Senator. Why did you see the Senator under 
these circumstances? Why did you go over 
and talk to him and cooperate? 

Mr. ReyNoLns; I wanted, No. 1, to show my 
respect for a man in that position, and to 
see what Senator Wrt11ams himself was like. 
And I had reached a crossroads in my life as 
far as Bobby and his associates were con- 
cerned, anyway. And if he was identified 
with what I considered at the moment correct 
and right, I at least wanted to give him the 
opportunity of talking with me. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. Well, I understood, I had 
heard some report, that at some stage along 
about this stage that your wife had said that 
she preferred that you not associate with 
Bobby Baker and some of those people. What 
was the basic situation? 

Mr. Rxyrxorbs. It was long before this. 
Jerry and I—my better half—had discussed 
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the fact that Bobby was doing things that she 
did not approve of, and she didn't think it 
was good for me. But this began back as 
early as 1960 or late 1959, 

Mr. MoLLENROFF. In other words, your re- 
lationship from Bobby changed along about 
late 1959 or early 1960? That it was not as 
close? 

Mr. REYNOLDS, This is true. There was a 
gradual drift and a final breakoff. 

Mr. MOLLENHOFF, Well, then, after you got 
to the point where you were cooperating with 
the Senator, did you have any contact with 
any representatives of the Vice President's 
office? It was Vice President Johnson then. 
Relative to this insurance matter? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Oh, when it first started T 
received a call from Mr. George Reedy, and 
he contacted me in my downtown office in 
Washington and informed me that he had 
had the President in contact with him and 
that possibly it would be better for me to 
refrain from making any statements at all. 
That he would release all Information per- 
taining to the insurance on the previously 
Senator Johnson. 

Mr, MoLLenHorr. Did you go into the de- 
tall with him relative to the stereo and the 
Payments back to the LB. J. Co. at that stage? 

Mr. Rxy Not. ps. Not at all, nor did he ask. 

Mr. MoLurnnorr. He didn't want you to 
sey anything at all about it, but let him re- 
lease everything. 

Mr. ReyNnoups, He said that he would take 
care of everything for releases. 

Mr. Brusaker. Mr. Reynolds, are these so- 
called shakedowns still going on? 

Mr. RerYNoLps. With me, of course not. 
They terminated. But, having seen the pat- 
tern, having seen what I've learned in the 
past few days with other small people who 
were involved with them, I can believe that 
the pattern having previously been estab- 
lished has continued. 

Mr. BRUBAKER. Do you have any informn- 
tion, Mr, Reynolds, to whom these people 
might be? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I think It will be made pub- 
lic in the next few days and I don't think I 
should disclose my information, 

Mr. Brusaker. On this program several 
weeks ago Senator HucH Scorr, of Pennsyl- 
vania, told us this, “that your records were 
looked into and in essence you were being in- 
timidated by someone in the administration,” 
What's your comment on those charges? 

Mr. RexNoups. Well they intended to. 
They intended to frighten me, but I was 
never frightened, thank God, because of the 
courage I had myself and was furnished by 
friends. 

Mr. Braupaxer. He also indicated that the 
man who was trying to intimidate you was 
Walter Jenkins. Is that your information? 

Mr. Reynoups. Well, I think certainly Wal- 
ter Jenkins, I think Bobby through his 
friends were trying to intimidate me, but I 
think they were still trying to protect other 
people. 

Mr. Bnunakrn. Mr. Reynolds, we have also 
heard a great deal of talk about a so-called 
call girl ring on Capitol Hill, What do you 
know about that? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Well, I don't know about 
call girls, but I say ladies of leisure or ladies 
in waiting. 

Mr. BRUBAKER. And is this thing wide - 
spread? Whom might it touch and what 
other information do you have? 

Mr. Reynotps. I don't think there's any 
limit to where it will go, if they wish to 
know the truth, and if the American public 
wishes to know how its public officials live. 

Mr. Brosaker. What else can you tell us 
about that matter? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I can tell you that I was 
exposed to it long enough to know the exist- 
ence of ladies of leisure and they were used 
with people in terms of potentiality of de- 
fense contracts and influencing other people. 
But it's not unusual because I saw the pat- 
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tern in the operation of the Murchison 
Bros. 

Mr. Brusaker. So this was used, this so- 
called ladies of leisure ring, was used to so- 
called illegal ends. 

Mr. Rreynoups. Well, I would say it's im- 
moral and unethical ends. Whether it’s legal 
or not I don't know. I don't know the legal 
aspect of it. 

Mr. BRUBAKER. Possibly with a view Mr. 
Reynolds, of influencing very important peo- 
ple to get fat contracts to business. 

Mr. Reynoups, They found out what the 
persons they were dealing with were weak 
in—if it were a question of power or position 
they'd try to provide it, or if it were a ques- 
tion of money, or a question of whisky, or 
if it's a question ot ladies of leisure I think 
they'd provide what the persons wanted. 

Mr. Brausaker. Mr. Reynolds, how long has 
this being going on on the Hill? 

Mr. REYNOLDS: Oh Lord, I don’t know. 
Ever since I’ve known it. 

Mr. MOLLENHOFF. Mr. Reynolds, now at one 
Stage, in effort to discredit you, there was 
some information that was leaked around 
to some columnists, allegations I guess, per- 
sonal things of one kind or another. Do 
you know who leaked this information? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes. It was leaked ob- 
viously through Mr. Anderson and Mr. Pear- 
son but the information was collected and 
presented so that full knowledge and infor- 
mation of Mr. Jenkins and the Press side 
of the White House knew where it was, 
therefore Mr. Anderson was told where to go 
to obtain it, 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. In other words the 
White House had full knowledge of this ef- 
fort to discredit you. 

Mr. Rxrxorbs, Without a question. 

Mr. Mottennorr. And now in that respect 
what about your record, as a whole. I mean 
it was trying to refiect upon your record in 
the Air Force and your record as a Foreign 
Service officer. What Is your record as a 
Foreign Service officer as far as the records 
are concerned? 

Mr. Rerwowps. As far as I'm personally 
concerned, I ended military service as a pri- 
vate as a youngster and I ended up in the 
Air Force intelligence as a major. 

Mr. Mottennorr. Well was it an honorable 
discharge? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, that goes without say- 
ing. But there's another thing. Both of 
my first promotions were given me in a 
highly sensitive job in the operations di- 
vision of War Department general staff un- 
der General Eisenhower. 

Mr. MOLLENHOFF. Well what about in the 
Foreign Service? Do you have an honorable 
discharge? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. As far as I know, I left 
the Foreign Service to enter the military 
Service to go on a two or three period of 
military service, and I had received in the 
Foreign Service, I started out as a vice 
consul, I've forgotten the grade, but I re- 
ceived yearly promotions and I was promoted 
from a vice consul to a full consul. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. In other words, it was 
Considered a proper type of record from a 
standpoint of everything that you knew. 

Mr. Reynoups. Well I advanced much 
More rapidly than the average man did. 

Mr. BRUBAKER. Lyndon Johnson, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, keeps on saying 
that Bobby Baker was not his protege. 
What's your comment on that? 

Mr. ReyNowps. Well, if a mother denies a 
80n then I'll agree that is right. 

Mr. Brusaker. Do you belleve that Mr. 
Johnson has personally asked his people to 
go easy on the investigation, and has any- 
body in the White House told you to “lay 
Off" as it were? 

Mr. REYNOLDS: No, but I have been told by 
Baker's law partner to be very careful, I 
might get hanged. 
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Mr. MOLLENHOFF. Well in this respect, 
from the time this started, how many con- 
tacts have you had with Bobby Baker, say 
from back in late last September up til at 
least when you testified on November 22? 

Mr. Reyrnoups. Well number one, after it 
happened I went to Bobby and I told him 
of Senator Williams’ desire to see me and I 
approached Bobby a second time with the 
idea if he would meet with a group of Sena- 
tors and selected individuals and live up to 
certain terms they would probably permit 
him staying there and resigning at the end 
of the year, instead of forcing him with a 
situation. And as I was told, his resigna- 
tion was typed, it was undated and unsigned. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF, Now I understand that 
there was a young woman involved in some 
financial transactions, Mrs. Novak, and that 
she'd had a rather, what she considered a 
very tough time in trying to collect certain 
moneys from Bobby Baker. Was this a part 
of the things that you were discussing with 
him? I heard something along that line. 

Mr. Reynotps. Well, when Trudy lost her 
husband, Al Novak, I lost one of my best 
friends. And I had to come face to face 
with the fact that I had lost Al because of 
the pressure bunt upon him by Bobby Baker. 

Mr, MoLLENHOFF. Well then after he died 
then were you, I knew that some of their 
friends in the earlier period of time tried to 
get Bobby Baker to straighten the matter 
out, financially. Did you have anything to 
do with this? Did you ask Bobby to 
Straighten things out with Trudy Novak? 

Mr. Reynouips. I had mentioned it to him 
but Bobby told me I was a nit picker. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. Well what about the 
campaign contributions? There were some 
allegations generally that Bobby collected 
some campaign contributions while you were 
present, or something along this line. What 
do you know about Bobby collecting big 
sums? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Part of it I saw myself. 
For example, Mr. Fred Black transferring 
funds to Bobby Baker, I saw in the hotel 
myself. I did not see it counted there nor 
did I ever see Bobby count it, but when he 
was in my car we returned to the Capitol, 
he opened the envelope to show me it con- 
tained hundred dollar bills. This I saw with 
my own eyes. 

Mr. MOLLENHOFF. How much was this sup- 
posed to be? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Supposed to have been ap- 
proximately $10,000. 

Mr. MoLLennorr. Was there any conver- 
sation indicating that it was campaign? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, it was filed for L.B.J. 

Mr. MOLLENEHOFF. It was for Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, Mr. Black said to 
Bobby Baker, he said “this is for our friend, 
L.BJ. to be the next President.” 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. And when would this 
have been? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. In the summer of 1960. 

Mr. Mottennorr. This was, the campaign 
was on. The Johnson for President cam- 
paign. 

Mr, RxrNotbs. Right, and he sald there 
was plenty more where that came from and 
he could produce a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for him. 

Mr. BRUBAKER. Mr. Reynolds, what more 
can you tell us about the Murchison busi- 
ness interests and its involvement with 
Bobby Baker and the whole issue? 

Mr. ReyNouips. Well, the only thing I can 
say is, thank God I had the good fortune 
to withdraw from them. Because I was in- 
formed by some good friends of mine, in 
New York, that it wasn't the type of thing 
that I would wish to become obligated to. 
And this is the unfortunate side of it be- 
cause I saw Bobby being used by the Murchi- 
son interests. 

Mr. BRUBAKER. In your estimation is the 
Justice Department looking into these mat- 
ters vigorously? 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. They may look into them, 
but what they do with what they find God 
only knows. 

Mr. BRUBAKER. Is there an indication that 
they are going soft on this affair? 

Mr. REYNoLps, It’s a matter of opinion but 
I know that if I were the Attorney General 
of the United States and know only what 
I know I would not accept heat from any 
position to keep me from doing what I con- 
sider the right thing. 

Mr. Brubaker. Mr. Reynolds, you said Mr. 
Novak died partially because of the pressures 
at least of Bobby Baker. There seems to be 
a little bit of confusion over whether he 
committed suicide. Do you believe he did 
and would you say there is a direct rela- 
tion? 

Mr. ReyNo.ps. This is an unfortunate is- 
sue. I wish I did not believe, and have rea- 
son to believe, that Al Novak died because of 
his own conscious acts. 

Mr. MOLLENHOFF. Well Mr. Reynolds, now 
you have been testifying, you have testified 
and you have cooperated with Senator WIL- 
Liams for a period of months, and there has 
been quite a little bit of pressure put on 
you. Do you at this stage have any regrets 
that you decided that you would sit down 
and tell Senator WILLIAMS the story? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. None whatsoever, I had 
reached a crossroads and if I had it to do all 
over again I would still choose Senator Wiru- 
LIam’s side because I am sure it was and is 
still the right way. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. Now in this respect this 
represents a very serious and difficult thing 
for an individual to do and also from the 
standpoint of family. How does your wife 
feel about this at this stage where she's had 
to go this whole problem of 
you attacked publicly, seeing great efforts to 
3 you. What does she think about 

Mr. REYNOLDS. She's been a stalwart sol- 
dier. Without her help and support from the 
beginning up to the present time I could not 
have faced it. 

Mr. MOLLENHOFF. Well now there are some 
other areas that I’ve heard some reports on 
dealing with Mr. Bobby Baker and his activ- 
ity; one relative to some expansion in the 
field of vending machines, which is where he 
made a great deal of his money; and one of 
those expansions was supposed to take place 
down in Fort Worth, Tex. Have you heard 
anything about that? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I heard about it many 
months ago about General Dynamics Corp., 
but this leads into another field by Bobby's 
being the means or medium through which 
funds were channeled from General Dy- 
namics to Mr. LBJ or the Democratic Party 
through a Grumman Aircraft representative, 
a Mr. Evans. 

Mr. MOLLENHOFF. I see. Well do you have 
any of the detail on that 

Mr. Reynotps. I only have enough that 
if someone cared to ask me I would have 
given the information that Bobby told me 
direct himself. 

Mr, MoLLENHOFF. In other words, you have 
largely a number of leads that a commit- 
tee or someone could follow out. 

Mr. RrYNoLps. Yes; only direct informa- 
tion that Bobby gave me of his own first- 
hand knowledge. 

Mr. MOoLLENHOFF. Bobby talked with you 
about some of these matters. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes; he did. 

Mr. MoLLENHorF. He told you then that 
he was going to go into the General Dynam- 
ics plant? 

Mr. Reynoups. He indicated they were 
looking in the Fort Worth area for a fa- 
cility. That he felt sure, I didn't know 
what sort he was at that time. I had no 
conception of it but that he was going to 
make a lot of money down there. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. One of the other major 
scandals around in Government in recent 
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years that’s involved Texas operation has 
been Billie Sol Estes. Is there any indication 
in your relationship with Bobby Baker that 
he might have had any knowledge about this 
matter? 

Mr. ReYNOLDs. Bobby had full knowledge 
of Mr. Billie Sol Estes furnishing funds for 
the then Senator Johnson, And also that 
Senator Johnson had intervened for him on 
behalf of let's say Soil Conservation con- 
tracts. There wasn't a question on the 
scrutiny. 

Mr. MOLLENHOFF. I see. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. But also Mr. Fred Korth who 
was Secretary of the Navy was involved in 
irregular procedures of the TFX that was 
awarded General Dynamics. 

Mr, MoLLENHOFF. Well, did you have direct 
contact with Bobby? Did you have any dis- 
cussions with him on that? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Les. Up to this point I had 
only known what Bobby wished to tell me. 
I never asked questions. But at least I had 
good ears and a retentive memory. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. Well, this is similar to— 
you were dealing with Bobby relative to the 
performance bond on the D.C. Stadium at 
that period of time? And other matters? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes. In other words, I was 
dealing with Bobby originally as a close 
friend. I had considered him that way. 
Then he finally drifted farther away and in 
the final analysis when things started break- 
ing I still was obligated to him as a previous 
friend. 

Mr. Mo.tLenHorr. When did you last see 
Bobby? 

Mr. Reynowps. In person; November of last 

ar. 

Vest. Mor LxN HOT. What was the basic at- 
titude that he had at that particular time? 

Mr. Rernotps. Well, he had dark glasses 
on, I never saw his eyes. And he indi- 
cated Milton Hauft who was with me that 
Wilson would be in position of losing his job 
and I was in a hell of a position myself. 
And he was anything but friendly but he was 
frightened and it didn't concern me, too 
much. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF: But you felt he was 
threatening you at that stage and Mr. Hauft 
also? 


Mr. Reynos. Without a question. 

Mr. Moutennorr, Where would this have 
taken place? 

Mr. Rxrxotns. Near my residence in Coles- 
ville, Md. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. Did he come out there? 

Mr. Reyrnowps. Yes; he did on a Saturday 
morning. 

Mr. MOoLLENHOFF. On a Saturday morning 
and there was three of you present? 

Mr, Rernotps. I would not see Bobby 
alone not knowing his intentions of what 
his attitude was, so Hauft went with me. 

Mr. Crarkson. Now Mr. Reynolds in clós- 
ing, earlier you indicated that you felt the 
country would be demoralized if they knew 
all about their political leader. Can you tell 
us what you mean by that? 

Mr. Rernotps, Yes. I have rather a pro- 
vincial idea of morality and ethics. Having 
come from a small rural community their 
idea of what a leader should be is maybe one 
of idealism, I don't know. But children 
must have an image to look up to and have 
respect for and that means dedicated leaders 
who do not think of themself or what do 
I get out of it but what does my country 
get from me. And I'm afraid any close scru- 
tiny of this present situation of the peoples 
directly and indirectly involved would not 
divulge that they had the interest of the 
United States at heart but they had their 
interest first and foremost. 

Mr. CLARKSON. Are you talking about the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. Rernoups. I am talking about the pre- 
vious Senator Johnson and Vice President 
Johnson. I would have no knowledge of him 
as President, 
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Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein’s 25th 
Anniversary 
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OF ILLINOIS 
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Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday last, a thousand persons 
gathered at dinner in the grand ballroom 
of the Palmer House in Chicago to ob- 
serve the 25th anniversary at Temple 
K.A.M. of Rabbi and Mrs. Jacob J. 
Weinstein. The guest speaker was a 
long time member of Rabbi Weinstein’s 
congregation, Justice Arthur J. Gold- 
berg of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The full text of Justice Gold- 
berg's address on this historic and mem- 
orable occasion will be found in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
today’s proceedings in the House of 
Representatives. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson's per- 
sonal message, strongly and warmly 
phrased, expressing bis admiration and 
affection for one of the great spiritual 
leaders of our times, was delivered by 
Hobart Taylor, Jr., executive vice chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. 

Here is the sketch of Rabbi Weinstein’s 
life and his standing in the hearts of the 
members of his congregation as recited 
in the statement in the anniversary 
dinner program: 

“Two men I honor, and no third. First, 
the tollworn craftsman that with earth- 
made implements laboriously conquers the 
earth and makes her man's * * A second 
man I honor and still more highly; him 
who is seen toiling for the spiritually indis- 
pensable; not daily bread, but the bread of 
lire.“ —CaRLxLx. 

We gather today, the 24th of May 1964, 
the temple family of K.A.M., friends, and 
colleagues of Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein, Janet 
Weinstein, and their children, to honor our 
rabbi, to remember his deeds, his teachings, 
his courage and commitment, his unfalter- 
ing toil in the service of the spiritually in- 
dispensable, the bread of life—the knowl- 
edge that “our life would be altogether van- 
ity, were it not for the soul, which fashioned 
in God’s image, gives us assurance of our 
higher destiny and imparts to our fleeting 
days an abiding value.” 

In his 25 years as spiritual leader of K. AM.. 
Jacob J. Weinstein has led us, his congre- 
gants, in the paths of righteousness, taught 
us that faith must be professed through 
deeds and not through prayer alone. That 
we have learned the true-meaning of tze- 
daka, of mitzvah has been his doing; that 
K.A.M. has been an articulate voice for hu- 
man rights and human dignity, has been his 
doing. For his leadership, his wisdom, his 
profundity of minds, his strength to meet 
adversity with quiet courage, unshakable 
trust, we gather in gratitude, to honor him 
on this day and to wish him and his family 
life and sustenance, contentment and peace. 

Our rabbi was born in Stephin, Poland, 
and brought to Portland, Oreg when he 
was six. He attended the Josiah Failing Ele- 
mentary School, the Lincoln High School 
and Reed College in Portland, working his 
way through school as newsboy, department 
store clerk and logger. Upon graduation 
from Reed in 1923, he came to Columbia 
University to do graduate work in political 
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science, but followed Charles A. Beard to 
the New School for Social Research, It was 
there, under the stimulation of Horace Kal- 
len, and Hayim Greenberg, that he decided 
to enter the rabbinate and came to Cincin- 
nati in the fall of 1923 to begin his studies 
at the Hebrew Union College. He graduated 
from the college in 1929 and was appointed 
Hillel director of the University of Texas as 
well as rabbi of Congregation Beth Israel. 
He was called to Sherith Israel in San Fran- 
cisco in 1930 and remained until 1932, hay- 
ing won the fairest lady in that queenly 
city, Janet Harris, in 1931. Then followed 
3 years in New York as adviser to students 
at Columbia, book reviewer of the New York 
Times, codirector with Leo Schwartz of the 
School for Jewish Studies and special writer 
for the American Jewish Committee. It was 
during this period that he assisted Rabbi 
Mordecai Kaplan in tho preparation of “Ju- 
daism as a Civilization.” 

In 1935 he was called to San Francisco to 
found in the School for Adult Jewish Studics 
and to serve on the faculty of Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s “School for Social Studies.” It 
was from these positions that he was called 
to K.A.M. in 1939. He came with Janet and 
1-year-old Ruth, and now on his silver anni- 
versary can proudly point in addition to 
Daniel, Judith, and Deborah as his and 
Janet's faithful and handsome coworkers in 
the vineyard of the Lord. 

Honors are not new to our rabbi. 

In April 1961 President Kennedy ap- 
pointed Rabbi Weinstein to the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. Also in 1961, Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges appointed him to the Business Ethics 
Advisory Council. In 1962 he received both 
the Immigrant Service League Award dnd a 
Daniel Burnham Award from Roosevelt Uni- 
versity in recognition of his distinguished 
religious lendership in Metropolitan Chicago. 

He has been an officer and member of the 
Chicago Rabbinical Association, Citizens 
Committee for Judicial Reform, Hyde Park 
Council of Churches and Synagogues, South 
East Chicago Commission, American Civil 
Liberties Union, Hyde Park Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference, Advisory Committee to 
the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation. 
For 3 years he was public member of the 
War Labor Board Panels and is a member of 
the National Panel of Arbitrators of the Na- 
tional Arbitration Association. 

He is currently national chairman of the 
National Committee for Labor Israel (Hista- 
drut) and serves on the special Commission 
on Justice and Peace of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis and as a CCAR 
representative on the board of trustees of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. 

In June 1963, he was elected vice president 
of the CCAR and in 1965 will succeed to the 
presidency. 

It is our hope that Jacob will be with us 
for many years to come, that through him 
we may each year be “new in consecration of 
purpose and in renewal of earnestness and 
sincerity, steadfast in rejecting all that is 
unworthy of us and of our heritage and 
strengthened in will to live as God would 
have us live .“ 

For the mission which Jacob J. Wein- 
stein undertook, in God's name, and fulfilled 
with dignity and wisdom, may he and his 
be inscribed in the Book of Life, as he is in 
the hearts of his congregants and friends. 

TRIDUTE OF CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Mr. Speaker, in the Chicago Daily 
News of May 23, 1964, the day before this 
anniversary dinner, appeared this article 
by Joseph Haas: 

Ir CHANGE Comes: You Can FIGHT, or Yor 
CaN FLEE, on * * > 
(By Joseph Haas) 

Thousands of American communities to- 

day are confronted with the problem of 
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change —the euphemism that means Ne- 
groes are moving into white neighborhoods. 

The citizens of these communities have 
three main courses they can follow. They 
can run, they can fight—or they can try to 
bring about a peaceful, orderly integration 
that recognizes that all Americans are en- 
titied to the same dignity and rights. 

If they choose the latter course, they can 
Profit by the experience of the people of 
Kenwood and Hyde Park over the last 25 
years. For here was achieved perhaps the 
very first, and certainly one of the most 
eZective, orderly integrations of a big-city 
neighborhood in the Nation. 

It would be unfair to single out any one 
person and say that he deserveg most of the 
credit for the successful integration of Hyde 
Park-Kenwood. But few people who are 
aware of how it came about would disagree 
that Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, of Kehilath 
Anshe Mayriv Temple, 930 East 50th Street, 
Merits as much praise for it as anyone. 

This year marks Rabb! Welnstein's 25th 
Anniversary as spiritual leader of K. A. M. 
Temple, the city’s oldest synagogue founded 
in 1847 at the site of the present U.S. Court- 
house. When he accepted the call to head 
the congregation in 1939, he set one impor- 
tan condition. He insisted that he be given 
total freedom of the pulpit—and that phrase 
is as important to a minister as the words 
“freedom of the press” are to a newspaper- 
Man. 

In 1939, Kenwoed was one of the city’s 
choicest residential areas. It was near the 
lake and on hot summer days its people 
could enjoy its beaches and cool breezes. It 
had ample parks, tree-lined streets, large and 
Sturdy old houses on big lots, and it was 
Close to downtown. 

Few persons what lay ahead. 
One of the few, Rabbl Weinstein recalls, was 
the late Louis A. Wirth, famed sociologist at 
the nearby University of Chicago. Professor 
Wirth warned that Bronzeville, the Negro 
belt to the west of the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
area (bounded by 47th and 59th Streets, Cot- 
tage Grove, and the lake), would soon burst 
its boundaries. As the Nation girded for 
War, workers were needed for defense plants, 
and many Negroes came here from the South 
Seeking more pay, more freedom, and better 
Places to live. 

Which way would overcrowded Bronzeville 
expand? First, to the south and to the east, 
to white neighborhoods such as Chatham, 
Woodlawn, Avalon Park and, of course, Hyde 
Park and Kenwood. 

Few paid any attention to Wirth’s predic- 
tions. The war was on—that was foremost 
On everyone's mind. 

One of the first things Rabbi Weinstein 
learned after assuming leadership of K. AM. 
Was that its temple stood on land covered 
by restrictive covenants. 

“Well, we couldn't have that,” the rabbt 
says. It wasn’t Congruous with what Re- 
form Judaism teaches about the dignity and 
equality of man—and, of course, it wasn't 
8 either. It was a shocking situa- 

on.” 

Some reactionary members of the temple 
tried to discourage the rabbi from hiring a 
lawyer to get the restrictive covenant re- 
moved from temple property. “Some tried to 
tell me that it was not the business of a rabbi 
to go into court and get involyed in legal 
and civic battles," he remembers. But my 
feeling then, as now, is that the duty of a 
Tabbi is twofold—that of priest and proph- 
et. Mere ritual isn’t enough. He must move 
beyond the priestly function and obey the 
Prophetic dictates of action on his beliefs. 
Faith without action is meaningless.” 

He enlisted the aid of liberal members of 
the temple and they made visits to many 
homes in the area recruiting other property 
Owners in the fight. Within a year, the court 
battle was won and the whites only clauses 
Were removed from the temple's deed as well 
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as from those of other properties in the 
neighborhood. 

And then came the first hints of change. 
Someone bought a fine old home at 50th 
Street and Ellis and in a very short time it 
Was partitioned into 17 cramped Uying units 
that were rented to Negroes at higher prices 
than whites were paying for decent-sized 
flats. 

Rabbi Weinstein swept into action. He 
contacted the city corporation counsel to try 
to induce him to act against the legal con- 
version of the building. 

“He told us he couldn’t do anything unless 
we knew the name of the owner,” the rabbi 
recalls, “The building manager said he dealt 
with a neighborhood bank. The bank said 
the land was held in a confidential trust. 
So we went to court to get an order to make 
the bank reveal the name of the owner. It 
turned out to be a Jewish furniture dealer, 
a member of a good Orthodox congregation. 
I asked him why he did it and he shrugged 
and said, Everybody's doing it.’ He offered 
to sell us the building at a tidy profit to him- 
self. But our lawyers told us to reject it. 
Instead, we filed complaints against him for 
building violations, It took 3 years, but 
finally he was fined and ordered to make 
bullding repairs.” 

The fines were so meager that they seemed 
a mere slap on the wrist. Thus the temple's 
Pyrrhic victory was its first indication that 
they were not concluding a mere skirmish, 
but opening a long, hard campaign. 

From the end of the war in 1945 to 1950 
was the period of greatest change. Some 
blocks in Kenwood became 95 percent Negro 
as the illegal conversions went on, and the 
rabbi and members of the temple kept try- 
ing to get the city to halt them. The temple 
itself suffered in the flight of whites out of 
the changing neighborhood, Its membership 
in those years fell from more than 900 fam- 
ilies to about 600. 

One influential member came to Rabbi 
Weinstein one day and said: “Let us sell the 
temple—there is a man who will give us a 
good price for it to convert it into a Negro 
church, Then we can easily raise a million 
dollars and bulld somewhere else.” Instead, 
the rabbi announced a plan to build a $250,- 
000 community center beside the temple. 
“That really stirred up some members,” he 
recalls, “You're throwing good money after 
bad.“ they said. Let's sell and move to a 
stable neighborhood.” But the bulk of the 
congregation was with its rabbi and the 
center was built. And more members left 
Kenwood, moving to the North Side and sub- 
urbs, and to South Shore. 

“The problem was too big for the temple 
alone,” Rabbi Weinstein recalls. “It needed 
communitywide action.” In 1949, he met 
with the Reverend Dr. Leslie T. Pennington of 
First Unitarian Church. Their agreement 
that broad action was needed led to further 
meetings with other church and community 
leaders and the result was the formation that 
year of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community 
Conference, Among its founders were men 
such as Senator Paul Douglas, Democrat, 
of Illinois, Robert E. Merriam, and now 
Alderman Leon Despres. 

The conference, and its militant individual 
units such as the members of K.A.M. Temple, 
began to learn by trial and error how to save 
a neighborhood and bring about an orderly 
integration. Block clubs were formed and 
each wns an intelligence unit keeping tabs on 
all of the bulldings in its area. If a building 
changed hands, someone would visit the new 
owner to learn what’ intended to do with 
the property—if he had illegal conversion in 
mind, he was q dissuaded by the con- 
ference'’s warning lat it would fight him 
every step of the way. 

The Kenwood open house program was 
launched to show people what a fine com- 
munity Kenwood was and to try to induce 
solid families—white and Negro—to buy and 


were formed to lobby in 
Springfield for tougher legisla 
illegal conversions and blockbusting. Real- 
tors who refused to cooperate were black- 
Isted—residents were advised not to place 
property with such firms, 

School committees sat in on school board 
policy meetings in an effort to keep up the 
quality of schools in the neighborhood. 
Delegates were sent to urban renewal meet- 
ings and city council sessions. Wherever 
anything was happening that might affect 
thelr community, someone was on hand to; 
listen and, if necessary, to speak out. 

“For awhile, it seemed to be a losing 
battle, the balding, 62-year-old rabbi re- 
members, looking back. “But then, slowly 
in the early 1950's, the tide changed. Bit by 
bit, battle by battle, we stabilized Kenwood 
and Hyde Park, Today we are a happily 
integrated community of pleasant homes and 
decent apartment bulldings. The ratio of 
white to Negro residents now is about 60 to 
40 percent.” 

Today, temple membership has risen to 
over 700 families again. Teenagers from 
the temple, including the rabbi's twin 
daughters, Judy and Debbi, 16, and some 
75 adults from K. AM are helping as tutors 
in neighborhood youth and community cen- 
ters to aid Negro youths with educational 
problems, And, ironically, one of the first 
chores of the temple’s new social action com- 
mittee is helping to educate community 


the orderly integration of their now-changing 
community. 

The list of honors Rabbi Weinstein has 
achieved for his work on behalf of humant- 


Equal Employment portuniti 
brought 1,000 delegates to Chicago from five 
Midwest States. 

Tomorrow, Justice Arthur Goldberg of the 
U.S. Supreme Court will speak at a dinner 
in the Palmer House at which 1,000 guests 
will pay homage to the rabbi on his silver 
jubilee as leader of K. AM. Temple. Justice 
Goldberg moved his home to Washington 
years ago, but he still maintains his member- 
ship in K. AM. 

Rabbi Weinstein's reaction to all of this is 
typical of him. “Of course, we could have 
achieved none of this if it had not been for 
my congregation. It was their wholehearted 
support that made it possible.” . 

Last Yom Kippur, Rabbi Jacob Weinstein 
spoke these words to his gation: 

“For the sin of the grit in our voice 
the slur in our eye when we have spoken of 
‘the colored’ as though we could merge all 
black folk into one unseemly image. 

“For the sin by word of mouth in sp - 
ing as truth the shadiest rumors, the most 
disparaging jokes, the most cynical judg- 


ments. 


“For the sin by moving from a neighbor- 
hood because Negroes moved into it. 

“For the sin of paying the Negro less for* 
the same labor performed by a white man, 
and charging him more for the same goods 
and services, 

“For the sin of believing that God made 
the black man inferlor to the white man and 
intended to keep him so. 

“For the sin of aiding and abetting segre- 
gated schooling and thus changing the locks 
on the doors of the one place where the 
Negro might find the means to redeem him- 
self from the handicaps of his primitive 
origins and his slavery. 

“For the sin which we have sinned in 
standing idly by while the blood of our black 
brother is shed, in wiping our hands clean 
because someone else pulled the lynch rope, 
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fired the gun, cracked the skull, threw the 
dynamite. 

For all these sins, O God of forgiveness, 
bear with us, pardon and forgive us.” 


Clarence Cannon 
SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, humbly, I 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
one of our former colleagues, the late 
CLARENCE Cannon. There is no doubt of 
the “nitch” in which historians will place 
Mr. Cannon. He is truly one of the 
great. His record as a Representative 
from the State of Missouri, his record as 
chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, his record as a parlamen- 
tarian, his record as an author—of 
“Cannon's Procedures,” “Cannon's Prec- 
edents,” “Procedure in the House of 
Representatives,” A Synopsis of the 
Procedure of the House,” “National Con- 
vention Parliamentarian’ Manual“ 
constitute an enormous contribution to 
history for one man. 

I am proud to have served with him 
and I am proud to have been one of his 
admirers, He was a kindly man, he was 
a devoted family man. At this time, I 
extend to his devoted wife and his fam- 
ily my sympathy on his death. He will 
be missed by them and he will be missed 
by his colleagues. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE oy Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Tirtz 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL - 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Co and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—NO maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Record as follows; the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
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deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 


print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters ot 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrconů shall be printed in 6½ - point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manusecript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

yí ed, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Reconp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript ts 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to Insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized; Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections-—The permanent RECORD. is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 


after each daily publication is issued; there- 


fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendir to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
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ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an’ 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Ofcial Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Con, > 
11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the -CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters——The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper plane 
in the proceedings. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


American Baptists and Tithing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last 2 years, I have watched with 
interest an emphasis being placed on 
tithing—the giving of 10 percent of one's 
income to the church—being stressed by 
the American Baptist Convention, a 
denomination of 6,300 churches and 
1,600,000 members. Last week, at its 
annual meeting in Atlantic City, N.J., a 
report was given by the Reverend Mr. 
Newton E. Woodbury, executive director 
of the Division of World Mission Sup- 
port of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. As one of the results of the tith- 
ing enlistment program, American Bap- 
tists have increased their giving to 
world missions by nearly $1 million dur- 
ing the last 2 years. An amount prob- 
ably five times greater has been contrib- 
uted to the local work of these churches 
as increased giving during these 2 years. 
Since American Baptists are in the fore- 
front of a growing emphasis on tithing 
and are actually training churches to 
enlist tithers, Mr. Woodbury's report will 
be of interest. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp this report: 

Report or THE Division or Wonto Mission 
Support, AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
Mr. President and fellow delegates, the di- 

vision of world mission support has two main 
tasks: developing a spirit of beneficence or 
generosity among our constituency, and rais- 
ing funds necessary to carry out the work 
of the convention. It is our conviction that 
if we succeed in the first, success in the sec- 
ond task will follow. 

In 1963 American Baptists gave a total of 
$11,091,490 to the unified budget—the larg- 
est amount in our history. Ten years ago 
gifts for the same purposes totaled only 
$7,097,808, showing a gain of 56 percent in 
10 years, 

Since launching the tithing enlistment 
Program in 1962, giving has increased by 
Nearly a million dollars. Last year's gain 
Was the largest since 1958. This encouraging 
Upward trend Is continuing in 1964. At the 
end of April we showed a gain of $207,778 or 
5.82 percent over the same period a year ago. 
By maintaining this rate of gain, we can 
Teach our 1964 objective of $11,680,000. 

It is our conviction that a steady and 
forthright emphasis upon proportionate giv- 
. ing, with the tithe as our basic standard, is 
dur best means of developing a spirit of gen- 
erosity in the hearts of individual. Baptists 
and in the corporate stewardship of our 
churches, 

While we rejoice in the gains of recent 
years, we are keenly aware of how far short 
Wwe have fallen of our potential. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the tithe potential of Amer- 
ican Baptists would be $400 million. Yet our 
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total giving for all causes through our 
churches is only $110 million—about one- 
fourth of a tithe. 

Let us face facts. We do not pegin to take 
our stewardship as seriously as our govern- 
ment encourages us to. Income tax laws 
permit deductions for contributions of up 
to 30 percent of one’s income under certain 
circumstances—yet we average less than 3 
percent as American Baptists. In the heart 
of the depression we were giving an average 
of 4% percent of our Income. 

We realize there are those who object 
to this emphasis on tithing. Some say it 
is legalistic, Our answer is that it can be, 
but it does not have to be legalistic. 

Others say tithing is an Old Testament 
standard, Our answer is that the New Testa- 
ment clearly teaches proportionate giving 
and nowhere is the proportion stated at less 
than the tithe. Zacchaeus gave half of his 
goods to feed the poor, and Jesus sald the 
poor widow who cast her two mites into the 
treasury had put in all that she had. 

Others say tithing tends to set an upper 
limit to giving and there are many who 
should give more than 10 percent. Our an- 
swer is that tithing is not a ceiling but a 
floor. It is a door leading to a deeper Chris- 
tian experience. Many can and do go beyond 
the tithe, but none go beyond the tithe with- 
out going through that door of tithing. 

We now know from the experience of 
churches that have taken it seriously, the 
tithing enlistment program is effective. Not 
only does it provide the added financial re- 
sources to undergird the work of the church 
and its world outreach, but it can also bring 
spiritual renewal to individuals and to 
churches as they deepen their commitment 
and stewardship concern. To this end we 
shall continue to emphasize tithing until 
more and more of our Baptist people come 
to experience its blessings. 

NEWTON E. WOODBURY, 
Executive Director, Division of World 
Mission Support, American Baptist 
Convention. 


Mass Transportation in Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
one of the major problems in a growing 
community is transportation, and in an 
older community which is attempting to 
replace its downtown area this problem is 
crucial. Recently the chairman of the 
Mass Transportation Committee of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce wrote an 
article forthe chamber magazine on the 
situation in Boston. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mass TRANSFORTATION: A PROGRAM FOR 
ACTION 


(By Robert M. Jenney) 


In spite of spending huge sums of money 
on highways the attempt in American cities 
to rely solely or mainly on private-auto 
transport has manifestly failed. The proof 
of this is in the fact that billions are in the 
process of being spent by our sister metro- 
politan areas to create, expand, or improve 
their rapid transit systems. 

We already have tne nucleus of the ulti- 
mate system needed to relieve our ever-grow- 
ing traffic strangulation. But we have been 
moving at a snail's pace since the formula- 
tion of the Coolidge report in 1945. The 
principle of which is still valid today; 
namely, radial rapid transit extensions. 

The nucleus of our system has a replace- 
ment value of $1,500 million. Many do not 
realize what a tremendously valuable asset 
we already have in this transit plant. Its 
existence was a vital factor in the selection 
by NASA of Boston for its new space center. 


San Francisco is In the process of spending 
close to a billion dollars for rapid transit 
and other cities are following suit. So you 
see our problem is not unique. The fact 
that we aren't doing anything about it is, 
however, tragically unique. 

Three-quarters of our Nation's vast popu- 
lation now Live in high density urban re- 
gions. We now live in great metropolitan 
complexes which have evolved out of core 
city structures with satellite communities, 
The interdependence of the people compris- 
ing these communities upon each other 
knows no city or town boundary lines. The 
increased flow of traffic which now charac- 
terizes the metropolis is but a symptom of 
the times. Americans have been y 
mobile people since the turn of the cen- 
tury. No amount of crying in the wilder- 
ness about the perils of traffic stagnation is 
going to change that. With a projected 
population of 230 million in this country by 
1980 we can no longer be parochial in our 
attitudes about regional problems and mass 
transportation is a regional problem. This 
is further aggravated by the fact that our 
automobile population is growing at a faster 
rate than our human population. 

The 78 cities and towns of the standard 
metropolitan area of Greater Boston include 
Topsfield and Hamilton on the north to 
Walpole and Sharon on the south; from 
Framingham on the west to Pembroke and 
Duxbury on the southeast. 

The realization already dawned that autos 
and cities simply don't go well together, and 
a city’s core has to have fast, high capacity 
mass transit service in order to survive. This 
need has been brought about by a combina- 
tion of factors which have not even begun to 
build up to their ultimate peak. These fac- 
tors include, besides the explosive population 
growth, the revolution in the standard of 
living which affords so many citizens the 
opportunity to be mobile. This year alone 
it is estimated that new car sales will exceed 
8 million, 

My being a marketer of petroleum prod- 
ucts may have a bearing on an oft expressed 
opinion of mine that we certainly need more 
and better roads. However, my occupation 
should also lend emphasis and credulity to 
my statement that we Cesperately need an 
expanded rapid transit system to give some 
balance to a critically unbalanced situation. 
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We can say Categorically now that we 
know a problem exists and we know generally 
what the solution is. The question, appar- 
ently, still begging an answer in some peo- 
ple’s minds is—whose problem is it? 

I say it belongs to the 78 city and town 
areas of Metropolitan Boston and to a lesser 
but still important degree to the entire 
State. If suburbanites are to work in a city 
or use the cultural and other advantages of 
a city—no matter how indirectly—they must 
help pay the costs involved. 

The Federal Highway Act of 1962 clearly 
expresses the need for overall transport plan- 
ning and development in urban areas and 
will require cities to come up with plans 
tying in road and rail and other transporta- 
tion di mts or Federal highway grants 
will be held up after 1965. 

I know many suburban residents are vig- 
orously disdainful of what they term Bos- 
ton’s” problem. They point out that they 
don’t work in Boston and couldn't care less 
about their ability or inability to commute 
to the capital city. Our modern metro- 
politan society is more complex than this, 
however. We are all interdependent; one 
with the other; city to city; town to town; 
a crisscrossing of community interests tying 
all 78 cities and towns into one great metro- 
politan complex. 

How many firms would have located on 
Route 128 and elsewhere within that famous 
perimeter, if the central city was Sheffield, 
Adams, or Conway, Mass., instead of Boston? 

How many AB. s, B. A. s, Ph. D.’s; engineers, 
doctors, and lawyers would have matriculated 
out of this area had it not been for the 
many great and eminent universities thriv- 
ing in the shadow of Beacon Hill? 

How many suburban residents * * * 
throughout Massachusetts * * haven't at 
one time or another had occasion to be 
thankful for the world famous medical facil- 
ities in Boston? 

We could go on and on with similar items 
of community interest—but suffice it to say 
that we are a metropolitan community in 
fact if not by political boundaries. We need 
each other and will rise or fall depending 
upon our common realization of that fact. 

I have stated that this metropolis is com- 
plex. Being complex it acts upon and in 
turn is itself acted upon by many facets of 
our modern society. However, were I to 
isolate the one factor that does more than 
any other to influence the “actor” and the 
“reactor” I would have to call it transporta- 
tion. 

‘Transportation is the one thing that keeps 
this complex of interests so useful to 80 
many people. It is most effective when it 
enables people to move freely, and in great 
numbers, in, out and around the core area. 
The most efficient way to accomplish this, 
of course, is by rapid transit. But we are 
not—I repeat—not arguing for rapid transit 
or any other form of mass transit to the 
exclusion or detriment of a person’s freedom 
of choice to use his automobile. What we 
are saying is that to attain this freedom in 
fact * * because we don't have it 
now * * * we must coordinate and balance 
the mixture of highways and rapid transit 
facilities. 

The ultimate and really vitally necessary 
objective, then, to the socioeconomic sur- 
vival of our metrocomplex is the success- 
ful coupling in tandem, of our present com- 
muter transport dichotomy: the highway 
and the rail. : 

To those who still resist the extension of 
rapid transit to their comm because 
of some innate fear of burdensome deficits 
I say—be not afraid. Think of this in terms 
of what you canont afford not to do. 

For example according to a recent high- 
way department study—you—the taxpayers 


are currently subsidizing the automobile at, 


the rate of some $76 per vehicle. That's 
676 in excess of the revenue realized by 
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gas, excise, and other automotive taxes and 
tees. 

In addition it has been demonstrated that 
rapid transit, as a bookkeeping operation, 
isolated from the so-called surface and feed- 
er lines comes very close to breaking even. 
So to paraphrase a famous President—the 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself. 

The time for peacemeal solutions is past. 
We cannot resolve any one segment of our 
transportation muddle on a sectional basis. 
What is a critical problem today on the 
south shore is also a growing problem to the 
north. We have procrastinated to the point 
where we are faced with the traditional prob- 
lem—solving method of our area—solution 
by crisis. 

We have to face up to the realities of the 
problem solving process. The final decision 
will be made on Beacon Hill. It has to be 
a comprehensive solution involving the en- 
tire metropolitan area. No section of this 
area has the necessary number of votes in 
the legislature to carry the ball alone, But, 
the 78 cities and towns of the metropolitan 
area have within it over half the legislators 
serving in the general court. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable. * * * Joined together 
we can realize a comprehensive solution to 
our metropolitan transportation problem. 

There are some who will say we should wait 
for Federal aid in the form of the long- 
awaited. mass transit bill now pending in 
Congress, 

This is not the cure-all for our problem. 
With or without that bill we must face up to 
our own problem and solve it within our own 
region, Waiting will not make the problem 
any less critical—as a matter of fact it will 
make any solution more costly. If and when 
(and it’s a big if at this date) the mass 
transit bill passes, we would be in a better 
Position to take advantage of any available 
aid therein becaus€é we would have a head 
start as, compared to other areas competing 
for such aid by adopting a comprehensive 
solution or trahsit plan now. 

Others will maintain that only those who 
use a transit system should be required to 
support it. We can dispose of that argument 
quite quickly. First of all it is well known 
that a self-supporting fare structure for rapid 
transit is prohibatory and self-defeating. 
Secondly, the user“ theory cannot logically 
be applied to a public facility such gs this. 
It is somewhat like saying the only one who 
should pay taxes for police and fire protec- 
tion are the victims of arson and robbery. 
The facts are that we're all only too happy 
to pay for this protection whether we use it 
or not. The common denomination between 
these public services and the availability of 
public mass transit is the fact that it too 
benefits users and nonusers to a very sub- 
stantial degree. 

Let me say also here, that It is the best 
thinking of many people I have talked to 
that the only hope we have for a comprehen- 
sive rapid transit solution this year is the 
Governor's support behind such a proposal. 

What we are hoping for then—is for the 
Governor to introduce such a bill in this 
legislative session. If he does * * we 
would be in a very good position to see a 
major beginning to the end of this burden- 
some problem, 
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Mr, OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I would like to bring to my 
colleagues’ attention the full contents of 
a letter recently sent to the Attorney 
General of the United States regarding 
what I consider to be a clear violation of 
the U.S. Criminal Code on the part of 
the Democratic National Committee. I 
refer to the attempt on the part of the 
Democratic Convention Program Com- 
mittee to raise several million dollars 
through sale of this year’s convention 
program. 

It may be recalled that I first dis- 
cussed this matter on April 18 last. 
On April 29 I again brought the details 
of the scheme to the attention of the 
House, pages 9162-9164, volume 110, No. 
84 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for April 29, 
1964. ; 

Because there has been absolutely no 
indication by any of the parties involved 
to heed what I consider to be either the 
letter or the spirit of the law, I have ad- 
dressed the following letter to Attorney 
General Kennedy requesting appropriate 
action. In addition, I am inserting an 
article from the New York Times of May 
27, 1964, and a Scripps Howard editorial 
from the May 25, 1964 edition of the 
Washington Daily News. 

The material follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1964, 
Hon. Rosert F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, ‘D.C. 

Dear MR, ATTORNEY GENERAL: The enforce- 
ment of 18 United States Code 608(b) is ob- 
viously the duty of the Department of Jus- 
tice. I believe that the Department has a 
concomitant obligation to warn against seri- 
ous, potential violations of this provision in 
order to insure, as much as possible, the 
purity of the Federal electoral process, and 
to protect numerous citizens and business 
organizations against committing violations 
of the Federal criminal law. 

In this regard I wish to direct your atten- 
tion to the plans announced by the National 
Democratic Chairman, Mr. John Bailey, as 
set forth in the April 6, 1964, edition of the 
Democratic National Committee's publica- 
tion, The Democrat,” to utilize the 1964 un- 
tional convention program of the party to 

several million dollars in revenue. 

Mr. Bailey is reported to have said that 
the plan for the distribution of the program, 
which will be dedicated to the memory of the 
late President, John F. Kennedy, marks the 
first time that the publication will be dis- 
tributed outside a convention, where it was 
available previously only to delegates and 
other registered oficials.” 

Mr. Bailey is reported initially to have esti- 
mated that several hundred thousand copies 
of the program will be available for distribu- 
tion at $10 a copy by State central commit- 
tees, Democratic women's groups, and Young 
Democrat Clubs. i 

It had previously been reported that ad- 
vertising in the program would run to $15,000 
per page as compared to a high of $5,000 per 
page for previous convention programs. It 
has been reported that businessmen who 
have been approached to purchase advertis- 
ing in the program have stated that they 
have been advised that the party’s goal was 
to sell 200 pages of advertising. 

Based on these announced goals and fig- 
ures, the apparent, estimated return of reve- 
nue from such sales of the program and of 
advertising therein would be about $5 
million. 

In the past, receipts from advertising in 
national convention programs have been re- 
mitted to the local, nonpartisan convention 
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committees in each host city as a part of 
thelr bids for attracting the conventions. 

The proceeds have not inured to the bene- 
fit of candidates for Federal office or to po- 
litical committees interested therein. 

Furthermore, national convention costs 
havé usually not exceeded $1 million. 

Although Mr. Bailey reiterated on April 19, 
1964, that all proceeds from the sale of the 
book and advertising would be used to un- 
derwrite costs of the national convention, on 
the same day the Ohio Press Service reported 
that Mr. William Coleman, Democratic State 
Chairman of Ohio was quoted as saying: “For 
each $10 program sale made in Ohio, the 
State committee would receive $4." 

It has subsequently been reported that the 
Democratic National Committee has an- 
nounced that it plans to have the programs 
sold by individual members of the party who 
will receive a 40-percent commission on each 
sale while remitting 60 percent to the na- 
tional committee. The individuals might 
retain the 40 percent, or they could presum- 
ably contribute some or all of it as a cam- 
paign contribution. 

Such announcements and statements con- 
tain patent contradictions and, in the ag- 
gregate, result in a far-from-clear declara- 
tion as to the intended use of the funds. 

They do raise such questions as: Are the 
revenues to be used by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee only for convention costs 
or are some of them to be apportioned to the 
Democratic State committees? If they are 
to be used only for convention costs what is 
the significance of the fact that the estimated 
revenues will exceed by at least four to five 
times the normal, usual costs of a conven- 
tion? If some of the funds are to be appor- 
tioned to State commiteees for alleged “po- 
litical education” purposes as stated by Mr. 
Coleman, will such a use constitute an “in- 
direct benefit” to candidates for Federal of- 
fice or to political committees or organiza- 
tions interested in such candidacies, in 
violation of the prohibitions of 18 USC. 
608 (b); is the planned sale by individuals 
with a remission of funds to the national 
committee and/or States or local committees 
and the possibility that such funds could be 

used to benefit candidates for Federal office, 
any different in principle from the planned 
sale of similar programs in 1940 by State and 
local committees,.a plan deplored by Attor- 
ney General Robert Jackson and by Senator 
CARL HATCH? 

It is submitted that this lack of clarifica- 
tion is a matter of serious concern because 
the intent and purpose of section 608 (b) 
and the strict prohibitions thereof militate 
Against such indefiniteness. The public pol- 
icy embodied in the provision is directed 
against any use of such revenues whether 
direct or indirect in aid of the election of 
any candidate to Federal office or by any po- 
litical committee or organization interested 
therein. It might be noted that the term 
“political committee” in the law is not re- 
stricted solely to national committees or 
branches thereof such as is applicable to 
other provisions of the Corrupt Practices and 
Hatch Acts (see 18 U.S.C. 608 (b), 591; 2 
U.S.C. 241). 

It might also be noted that section 608(b) 
does not define or list “seller.” Its interdic- 
tion is against the purchase (and thus, cor- 
relatively, the sale), of goods, advertising, 
etc., by any person, organization, etc., from 
any person, organization, etc., where all or 
any portion of the proceeds inures to the 
benefit, directly or indirectly, of a candidate 
for Federal office or a political committee in- 
terested therein. The thrust of the provi- 
sion, in good part, is at any purchase from 
any source, the proceeds of which contribute 
to political coffers in Federal election cam- 
Paigns. The “who” of the sale is not the im- 
<p cia It is the use of the proceeds 

t is. 
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It is therefore respectfully suggested that 
the magnitude of the deviation from normal 
practices respecting national convention pro- 
grams and their distribution, and the ab- 
sence of a statement by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee respecting an explicit non- 
political use of these funds, constitute strong 
reasons for the De t of Justice to 
take the following steps, at this time, in the 
public interest: 

1, Investigate the intended use of these 
funds and secure from the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee a clear and detailed state- 
ment as to the infended nonpolitical use 
thereof; 

2. In the event such a response does not 
satisfy the standards and spirit of section 
808 (b). issue a warning against the use of 
such funds and consequently against the 
sale of such programs, 

Section 608(b) of title 18 United States 
Code (54 Stat. 770-771, July 19, 1940) is gen- 
erally referred to as section 13(b) of the 


‘Hatch Act and reads as follows: 


“(b) Whoever purchases or buys any 
goods, commodities, advertising, or articles 
of any kind of description, the proceeds of 
which, or any portion thereof, directly or in- 
directly inures to the benefit of or for any 
candidate for an elective Federal office in- 
cluding the offices of President of the United 
States, and Presidential and Vice Presidential 
electors or any political committee or other 
political organization engaged in further- 
ing, advancing, or advocating the nomina- 
tion or election of any candidate for such 
office or the success of any national political 
party, shall be fined not more than 85,000 
25 5 not more than 5 years or 

“This subsection shall not interfere with 
the usual and known business, trade or 
profession of any candidate." 

There seems to be no doubt as to why this 
subsection was written into the Hatch Act 
when it was amended by an act of July 
19, 1940 (54 Stat. 767, 770). The House 
Committee on the Judiciary inserted the 
provision as an amendment to S. 3046 
(amending the Hatch Act) thinking that it 
would serve to prevent an individual, etc., 
from avoiding the $5,000 limitation on con- 
tributions. The committee in reporting S. 
8046 on June 4, 1940, stated (H. Rept. 2376, 
76th Cong., p. 11): 

“This amendment was made by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to make more ef- 
fective the prohibition against excessive 
contributions. Under the amendment it 
would not be possible for a person, organiza- 
tion, or group of persons to subvert the pro- 
hibition against excessive financial aid by 
purchasing goods, commodities, advertis- 
ing, or articles where the proceeds would in- 
ure to the benefit of a candidate for an 
elective Federal office or a political commit- 
tee or organization.” 

The above amendment as recommended 
by the House Judiciary Committee was 
adopted by the House on July 10, 1940 and 
concurred in by the Senate on July 11, 1940. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD vol. 86, pp. 9463, 9497: 
54 Stat. 770-771, ch. 640, Sec, 13 [Public No. 
753, July 19, 1940]. 

What actually prompted the House Judi- 
ciary Committee to write this prohibition 
into S. 3046 was the manner in which the 
major parties had financed their 1935 presi- 
dential campaigns. 

The Democratic National Committee pub- 
lished and sold thousands of copies of a book 
entitled “The Democratic National Con- 
vention 1936." 

The Democratic National Committee not 
only sold advertising space in the con- 
vention book to corporations having Gov- 
ernment contracts but also engaged in sell- 
ing thousands of copies of the book to cor- 
porations and individuals doing business 
with the Government. Various appointive 
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Federal officers such as ambassadors were 
obligated to buy the book. Deluxe editions 
autographed by the President were sold at 
premium prices. The Special Senate Com- 
mittee Investigating Campaign Expenditures 
of Presidential, Vice Presidential, and Sen- 
atorial Candidates in 1936 reported that the 
Democratic National Committee had total 
receipts of $5,183,157.52 during 1936 and of 
that amount $385,525 had been collected 
for advertising in this single publication and 
$401,487.64 had been collected for sales of 
the book. The Senate Committee made this 
observation’ (S. Rept. 151, 75th Cong., pp. 18, 
24, 137): 

“During the campaign complaint was made 
that certain corporations, forbidden by the 
law to make contributions, were actually 
contributing under the guise of advertis- 
ing. If it is desired to completely pro- 
hibit advertising on the part of corporations, 
the same would be done by more clearly 
defining the -word contributions in the 
present Corrupt Practices Act.” 

During the same 1936 campaign the Sen- 
ate Committee found that the receipts total- 
ling $7,370,323.73 of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee during 1936 had even ex- 
ceeded those of the Democratic National 
Committee. In addition the Republican 
Party had set up a separate organization lo- 
cally created in Cleveland which published 
a Republican Convention book for which 
advertising was also solicited and sold but 
the funds were not channeled through the 
national committee (S. Rept. 151, 75th Cong. 
(1937), pp. 18, 23). 

The publicity given to this type of party 
financing was not heeded by those having 
proper political responsibility. the 
off-election year 1937 with a deficit of 
$445,258.12 and hoping to build up a surplus 
to finance the 1938 congressional elections 
and the 1940 presidential election, the Demo- 
cratic Party again launched a book adver- 
tising campaign, this time through sale of 
the Democratic Congressional Register. In 
addition businessmen furnishing material to 
or having contracts with the WPA and other 
Government agencies were solicited to buy 
copies of the “Democratic Handbook” auto- 
graphed by the President as the price of 
$250 apiece. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 81, pp. 6429-6430, 9141-9143, and Ap- 
pendix pp. 1981, 2008, 2141-2142, 2161-2162, 
2199, 2506-2512 (1937) ). The Republican mi- 
nority leader of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Bertrand N. Snell, on July 10, 1937, de- 
manded an investigation. When the Rules 
Committee refused to recommend an investi- 
gation Mr. Snell on August 13, 1937 placed 
the matter before Attorney General Homer 
S. Cummings. Although no indictments 
were had, the Attorney General did recom- 
mend (Ex. Comm. 903) to the Congress on 
January 11, 1938 certain amendments to the 
Corrupt Practices Act. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 81 Appendix pp. 2508-2512 (1937) 
and vol. 83, p. 359 (1938) ). 

The Senate Campaign Expenditures Com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the 1938 cam - 
paign reported (S. Rept. 1, 76th Cong.) on 
January 3, 1939 but its time seems to have 
been consumed in investigating specific com- 
plaints involving senatorlal contests in 18 
States. The committee did recommend that 
a limitation be placed upon contributions 
by Individuals and that section 313 of the 
Corrupt Practices Act prohibiting contribu- 
tions by federally chartered corporations be 
amended to prohibit contributions by any 
corporation engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce and that the prohibition apply to 
primaries as well as the election 
(S. Rept. 1, 76th Cong. (1939) pp. 40, 41). 
The committee report was silent on the 
question of sale of political advertising and 
did not go into the finances of the national 
committees of the parties. 
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The Special House Committees appointed 
to investigate the campaigns of 1936 and 
1938 limited their investigations to the elec- 
tion of Representatives. The committees did 
not assume jurisdiction over primaries. 
Neither of these two committees filed a for- 
mal report. For the 1936 committee see 
House Resolution 347, 74th Congress, agreed 
to August 23, 1935 and CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, volume 79, pages 13758, 14121, 14215, 
14382, 14820 (1935). For the 1938 committee 
see House Resolution 291, agreed to June 2, 
1938 and CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 81, 
page 7916 (1937) and volume 83, pages 7883, 
7912, 8022-8023 (1938). 

At the time S. 3046 (amending the Hatch 
Act) came up for debate in the Senate on 
March 5, 1940, it contained no provisions lim- 
iting contributions by individuals and no 
provisions limiting contributions to and ex- 
penditures by the national committees. 
Much publicity had been given to the exces- 
sive expenditures by the national commit- 
tees, the huge sums contributed by wealthy 
Tamilies to both the exorbitant prices 
ranging up to $1,000 for tickets to political 
dinners, the granting of free time by radio 
stations (dependent upon the Government 
in power for their licenses) to certain candi- 
dates, and generally the questionable man- 
ner in which funds were raised. 
These factors probably prompted the Senate 
to adopt an amendment offered by Senator 
Bankhead to limit individual contributions 
to $5,000. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 86, 
pages 2636, 2720-2721, 2767, 2790, 2852, 9495- 
9497 (1940). 

The same factors presumably caused the 
House Judiciary Committee to further amend 
the bill to place a $3 million limitation on the 
national committees. The House Judiciary 
Committee further sought to strengthen the 
Bankhead amendment so that the individual 
limitation could not be avoided indirectly 
by giving $5,000 in cash and turning around 
and buying $5,000 worth of advertising or 
tickets to a political rally. (See H. Rept. 
2376, 76th Cong. (1940) and CONGRESSIONAL 
9360-9380, 9426-9432, 


Immediately following the enactment of 
section 608(b) there was some indication that 
it might be violated in the 1940 campaign, 
but these fears were alleviated following 
warnings by Attorney General Robert H, 
Jackson and Senator Hatch. 5 

On August 5, 1940, Senator Hatch had 
conference with the Attorney General con- 
cerning announced plans of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Committees 
to evade the law (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD vol. 
86, p. 9909, and Appendix p. 5205 (1940) ). 

As a result of this conference on August 
6, 1940, Attorney General Jackson by letter 
asked Senator Hatch to revise that provision 
just enacted which prohibited the buying of 
books or advertising. He advised the Sen- 
ator: 

“Another difficulty exists in connection 
with the provisions forbidding the sale of 
campaign books, advertising space, etc. 
While the act provides penalties for those 
why buy books or advertising we find no 
penalty for those who sell them. 

“It is the seller who systematically plans 
such devices and brings pressure on buyers 
to subscribe. If we are to be successful in 
going before juries to punish those who buy, 
we must also be authorized to include in the 
proceedings those who sell“ (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp vol. 86, p. 9910 (1940)). 

On August 9, 1940, Edward J. Flynn, chair- 
man designate of the Democratic National 
Committee, through Charles Nicholson an- 
nounced the intended sale of a campaign 
book for 25 cents a copy. It was reported 
that $140,000 In advertising in the book had 
been sold (New York Times, Aug. 10, 1940, 
p. 20, col. 6). Oliver A. Quayle, treas- 
urer of the Democratic National Committee 
explained, however, that the advertising had 
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been sold prior to enactment of the amend- 
ment, further that no books would be sold. 
Distribution, he explained would be through 
the State and local committees (New York 
Times, Aug. 11, 1940, p. 2, col. 2). 

Attorney General Jackson on August 12, 
1940, warned the Democratic National Com- 
mittee that its plan to distribute the Dem- 
ocratic book of 1940 through local commit- 
tees at a cost of 25 cents each for handling 
would violate the amendment. The Attor- 
ney General referring to Mr. Quayle’s plan 
said: 

“There has been brought to my attention 
the statement issued by Oliver A. Quayle, 
Jr., treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee, concerning the Democratic book 
of 1940. Mr. Quayle is reported to have said 
that the plan for the distribution of this 
publication is to send it to the various State 
and county organizations for redistribution. 
According to his statement, ‘the price of 25 
cents appears on the cover so that any State 
or local organization, which might be per- 
mitted by its own laws to sell such a book, 
cannot charge more than 25 cents, which 
covers the cost of the handling and postage.’ 

“Since this statement may be interpreted 
by others to mean that State laws could make 
permissible that which a Federal law pro- 
hibits, I think it only falir to point out that 
no such view has been accepted or approved 
by the Department of Justice.“ (New York 
Times, Aug. 13, 1940, p. 1, col. 4.) 

On the same day, Senator Hatch made a 
statement in the Senate to the effect that 
while the sale of the advertisng prior to the 
amendment of the Hatch Act on July 19, 
was probably legal, the sale of the book would 
be contrary to the spirit of the law. He ad- 
vised that the only thing to do would be to 
discontinue the sales of the book. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 88, pp. 10121-10122 
(Aug. 12, 1940).) 

Senator Hatch stated: 

“A week ago today I took the floor to crit- 
icize and condemn what I thought was, and 
what I characterized as, an open, flagrant 
violation, or rather evasion of the bill Con- 
gress recently passed, as well as the one it 
passed last year, relating to political activi- 
ties. In that instance I criticized and con- 
demned a flagrant evasion of the terms of 
the bill relating to campaign contributions 
as laid down and expressed in the opinion of 
Mr. Fletcher, general counsel for the Re- 
publican National Committee. I did not hes- 
itate to say that I thought the scheme was 
vicious, and bad, and was destructive of the 
principle and intent of the law. I am of the 
same opinion today. 

But, Mr. President, over the weekend 
there has developed another situation. In 
fairness I feel compelled today to take the 
same attitude I took 1 week ago today, ex- 
cept that on this occasion my criticism goes 
to the actions of the committees of my own 

the Democratic National Committee, 
with reference to the so-called convention 
book.. 

“I had heard about that book for some 
time, I knew about the instance of the 
last campaign, in 1936. I had hoped that 
would not be repeated in this campaign. I 
read in the press the statements made by 
members of the committee as to the reasons 
for the publication and sale of the campaign 
book this year; and I say now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I think what the national com- 
mittee of my own party is doing today, or 
proposing to do, with the publication and 
sale of the convention book, amounts to Just 
as much of an evasion of the law, an eva- 
sion of its principle and purpose, as the plan 
which Mr. Fletcher concelyed, and which I 
denounced last week. 

“Every word I used in denunciation of the 
plan proposed by Mr. Fletcher I use today in 
connection with the Democratic convention 
book. I wish to point out, Mr. President, ex- 
actly where the vice in the sale of the con- 
vention book lies, 
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“I think probably it is entirely correct, 
from the standpoint of strict legal construc- 
tion that advertising which had been con- 
tracted for and paid for before the book was 
published is probably not a technical viola- 
tion of the act. The contracts having been 
made before the act became effective, and 
being completed transactions, a law reach- 
ing backward would probably be in the na- 
ture of an ex post facto law. So, technically, 
that contention may be correct. So far as 
the so-called Hatch Act is concerned, such 
advertising may not be a violation of the 
provisions of that particular law. However, 
last week I said that I did not care about 
the technical construction placed upon the 
act by Mr. Fletcher and his committee. This 

4 week I do not care about the technical con- 
struction placed upon the act by members 
of my own party. If it is bad in the one case, 
it is bad in the other. Even though the ad- 
vertising in the convention may be techni- 
cally legal under the so-called Hatch Act, in 
my opinion it clearly amounts to an evasion, 
if not a violatton, of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, insofar as advertising was solicited from 
corporations, and corporations paid for ad- 
vertising in the-convention book. 

“I know the terms of the Corrupt Practices 
Act. I have it before me. I know that it 
relates only to contributions. Corporations 
are forbidden to make contributions to cam- 
paigns; and, again, technically there may be 
no violation of that law, because the cor- 
portation buys adv: But I say, 
as I said about Mr Fletcher's plan, that it 
is an evasion of the law, because no corpora- 
tion will buy advertising space in a campaign 
book for its value from an advertising stand- 
point. I my judgment, it amounts to at 
least an indirect contribution to the cam- 
paign fund and an evasion of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. So much for that. 

“I do not wish to talk long on this occa- 
sion. I merely wish to make clear and 
definite the fact that I do not apply to the 
Republican Party a rule which I do not also 
apply to the Democratic Party. However, 
at this time I wish to mention particularly 
the exact conditions of the sale or distribu- 
tion of the book. 

“It was said that the national committee 
proposes to sell the book for 25 cents a copy. 
The proceeds of the sale naturally—it could 
not be otherwise—would inure to the benefit 
of the Democratic National Committee and 
the candidates on the Democratic ticket. As 
Attorney General Jackson pointed out, un- 
fortunately the sale is not prohibited; but 
the buying is prohibited, whether the sale 
is made directly by the Democratic National 
Committee, or indirectly, through State and 
local committees, as is suggested in one news 
dispatch on my desk, wherein it said the 
national committee does not propose to sell 
the books itself, but to send them to State 
and county committees and let them sell 
them for a price not to exceed 25 cents. 
Possibly, so far as the selling agency is con- 
cerned, such a transaction would be strictly 
legal. However, every person who bought 
the book would be violating a criminal sta- 
tute enacted by the Congress. 

“The Corrupt Practices Act provides that: 

It is further declared to be pernicious 
political activity, and it shall hereafter be 
unlawful for any person, individual, part- 
nership, committee, association, corporation, 
and any other organization or group of per- 
sons, to purchase or buy any goods, com- 
modities, advertising, or articles of any kind 
or description where the proceeds of such a 
purchase, or any portion thereof, shall di- 
rectly or indirectly inure to the benefit of 
or for any candidate for any elective Federal 
Office (including the offices of President of 
the United States and presidential and vice 
presidential electors) or any political com- 
mittee or other political organization en- 
gaged in furthering, advancing, or advocat- 
ing the nomination or election of any candi- 
date for any such office or the success of any 
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national political party: Provided, That 
nothing in this sentence shall be construed 
to interfere with the usual and known busi- 
ness, trade or profession of any candidate." 

“So I say, Mr. President, that Whether a 
sale is made by the national committee, by a 
State committee, or by a local or county com- 
mittee, every person who buys one of the 
books is violating that provision of the law. 
I do not think the national committee of my 
party or any other party wants to sponsor 
sales which subject the purchasers to penal- 
ties consisting of fines of as much as $5,000. 
or 5 years in the penitentiary. 

“There is but one thing to do about the 
convention book, Mr. President. Regardless 
of what the cost may be, or what effect it 
may have, it should be discontinued at once. 
Last week I said to the Republican National 
Committee, ‘Obey the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law.“ This week I say to the 
Democratic National Committee, ‘Obey the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law.“ 

On August 17, 1940, Mr. Quayle ended the 
controversy by announcing that the Demo- 
cratic Campaign Book would be distributed 
free to party workers, that the advertising 
cam had ended, and all advertising had 
been paid for (New York Times, Aug. 18, 
1940, p. 34, col. 4), 

The similarity of this occurrence to the sit- 
uation set forth at the beginning of this 
letter is obvious. There is the same con- 
templated sale of advertising in convention 
to be sold, at a 
of plan for the 


National Committee; there is the same ap- 
parent purpose on the part of the Democratic 
National Committee to retain all or a great 
percentage of the advertising proceeds. 
What factors are apparently different in 
the present situation are (1) the announce- 
ment that a sum of money, several times the 
normal cost of a national convention, is to 
be used to pay for such purpose; (2) the 
announcement by a State chairman that 
some portion of the from the sale 


- of the programs might be used in the State 


for very ambiguous purpose labeled politi- 
cal education”; and, (3) the announcement 
that sales of the programs might not be 
through State or local committees but 
through individuals, 


It is respectfully submitted that these 
current announcements do not, in them- 
selves, contribute sufficient definiteness of 
nonpolitical purpose in the intended expend- 
iture of the funds to remove the proposal 
from the principle laid down by Attorney 
General Jackson and Senator Hatch in 1940. 
The contradictions in the statements as to 
the national and/or State use of the funds, 
the fact that the estimated receipts far 
exceed the known, usual costs of a national 
convention, and the ambiguity about “po- 
litical education” by an organized State 
party political committee, are factors which 
contribute to uncertainty about the in- 
tended expenditure of the funds. For it is 
this latter which is the nub of the problem. 
It is not important how sales are conducted 
or by whom. It is the use of the proceeds 
which is the central prohibition of the stat- 
ute and the central principle with which 
the 1940 opinions were concerned. 

The factors noted certainly, do not, with- 
out more, exempt the contemplated proce- 
dure from the application of the strict stand- 
ards of section 608(b). 

I, therefore, respectfully suggest that, in 
view of the legislative history of the enact- 
ment of 18 U.S.C. 608(b) and the principle 
in the 1940 precedent, that the Department 
of Justice conduct an investigation into 
the proceedings, and, if it is found necessary, 
8 appropriate warning as was done 
in 1940. j 
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Such would clearly be consonant with the 
public interest. in 
Respectfully submitted. 
OLIVER P. BOLTON, 
Member of Congress: 


{From the New York Times, May 27, 1964] 
DEMOCRATS RAISE PROGRAM Ap CosT-—PRIcE IN 
CONVENTION Issue Is TRIPLED TO $15,000 a 

PAGE 

WASHINGTON, May 26.—The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is offering advertising 
space in its convention program at $15,000 a 
page. The old rate was $5,000. 

The program will go on sale at $10 a copy 
around the end of July. Individual sales- 
men, if they wish, can keep a commission of 
$4 a copy. 

Sam Brightman, deputy national chairman, 
explaining the new advertising rate, said: 

“We held the line for years and finally had 
to the increase in costs. 

“Besides it's a bigger page and will have a 
greater circulation than in former years. 
It’s going to be a real good program that 
people will be proud to keep.“ 

The page size is 13 by 10, 

Professional writers have contracted to 
write articles for the program, but Mr. 
Brightman would not say what their fees 
were. 

The net income from the program will be 
used to pay expenses of the national conven- 
tion, which opens August 24 in Atlantie City. 

Mr. Brightman guessed there would be 100 
pages in the program. 

Salesmen are being recruited through the 
Democratic Party structure. Mr. Brightman 
said it was not true, as some reports have 
said, that commissions on sales would go to 
Democratic State committees and clubs. 

Representative OLIVER P. Bouton, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, has raised a question of the 
legality about the project. 

Mr. Brightman explained, however, that 
corporations have a right to contribute funds, 
for example, to help New Jersey bring the 
convention to that State, either for the direct 
profit that the corporation might receive 
through sales of some product or service to 
the convention participants, or to enhance 
their standing and goodwill in the com- 
munity. 

Corporations, he conceded, can not legally 
contribute to a political candidate or cam- 
paign, but the program revenue Is to defray 
convention expenses. 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 25, 
1964] 


TEHE SLUGGERS 


We know it costs a heap of money to stage 
a national political campaign—in 1960, the 
Democratic Party spent nearly $10 million, 
and ended up $3.8 million in debt. 

We know there are many ways to raise this 

money, and both major parties have used 
all metbods. And that all there have 
been good legal questions about some of 
these schemes. 
» Corporations are barred by law from mak- 
ing political contributions. But at the na- 
tional conventions they regularly are pres- 
sured to buy program advertising, more or 
less worthless. 

This has been condoned because both 
parties have been doing it, and because, tech- 
nically at least, the money has gone to local 
committees to finance the expenses of the 
convention—not to the general campaign. 

It is one thing to solicit a convention city 
businessman for a program ad on the ground 
he may reap extra business from the con- 
vention delegates. It is something else to 
badger corporations around the country who 
could not possibly profit from the delegate 
visitation. 

The Democratic National Committee now 
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has a new gimmick. It has taken over the 
program for the July convention in Atlantic 
City and boosted the ad prices—$15,000 for 
a full page, for instance, as against $5,000 in 
1960. Hundreds of companies, far away from 
Atlantic City, have been solicited. Many of 
these firms do business with the Government 
or are otherwise involved with Government 
agencies: They are subfect to agency regula- 
tion, or are Liable to antitrust prosecution. 
In addition to tripling the advertising fees, 
the Democratic National Committee proposes 
to sell souvenir copies of the program for 
$10 each, all around the country. It hopes 
to raise some $5 million this way, many times 
the normal cost of staging a convention. 
Similar schemes in the past have been 
condemned as illegal by such authorities as 
the late Supreme Court Justice Robert H. 
Jackson and Senator Carl Hatch, author of 
the 1939 “pernictous political activities” law. 
In addition to this serious legal question, it 
is wrong, anyway it is looked at, for a party 
in power to put the slug on companies which 
3 be hurt or favored by direct Government 
on. 


Politics in the Pulpit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, one 
of the important questions of the day 
which is causing much concern across 
this country is the question of politics 
in the pulpit. I am pleased to call to 
the attention of Senators an excellent 
article on this subject, written by Mr. 
William F. Buckley, Jr., and published 
in the May 22, 1964, issue of the News 
and Courier of Charleston, S.C. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article, en- 
titled “Politics in the Pulpit,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICS IN THE PULPIT 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

Attending church last Sunday I received, 
along with everyone else, a copy of the official 
bulletin Usting the affairs of the parish dur- 
ing the forthcoming week. 

There I saw a reference to the pending 
civil rights bill now being debated, or more 
properly, filibustered, in the Senate. 

“Write your two Senators,” the message 
sponsored by the local interracial society 
exhorted us, “or wire them, to urge passage of 
the bill.” 

I should not have been suprised but 
Pleased to have read in the bulletin, or 
heard from the lips of the preacher, exhorta- 
tions to take more seriously God's command- 
ments to brotherly love. 

But the traveler who starts out at the 

that one must love one’s brother, 
and limps home thousands of miles later at 
the conclusion that the civil rights bill now 
pending should be passed, is a traveler who 
has managed to vault great paralogistic ob- 
stacles. 

It is not unlike the soritical dreamworld 
that some men of the right are given to: 
Start with the premise that you disapprove 
of communism and end at the conclusion 
that we should bomb Moscow. It is not, the 
liberals are fond of saying in respect ot com- 
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munism, that simple. It is not, I am un- 
fond of saying, but constrained to say, that 
simple in respect of Interracial harmony. 

It is uncertain whether the civil rights 
bill now pending in the Senate would appre- 
olably better relations between the races. 
But what clearly is not certain is that a vote 

the bill is an act of Christian in- 
fidelity; it is certain that any such sugges- 
tion is an act of unchartty, which kind of 
thing one is reluctant to see enjoined in the 
bulletin of one’s church. 

The problem of how far churches and 
churchmen should probe into political issues 
is a vexed one, on which the finest moralizers 
have split hairs for centuries. 

I once discussed the whole issue on a tele- 
vision network with Mr. Charles P. Taft, 
brother of my late lamented hero, the sena- 


churches might establish ‘useful limits 
against political factionalism, whether he 
didn't at least agree that churches should 
not take a stand for or against fluoridated 
water. 

He replied by accusing me of desiring the 
Nation's youth to mature with rotted teeth. 
I remember being astonished at the time, as 

1 continue to be even 3 years later, at the 
National Council of Churches recommend- 
ing the admission of Red China into the 
United Nations. 

What, one wonders, just what has that 
got to do with the business of God on 
earth? 

How closely have those who recommend 
the civil rights bill studied its several pro- 
visions? How keenly are they aware of some 
of the sophistries implicit in some of its 
language? 

Sample: If you run a hotdog stand and 
get a license to operate it from the State, 
then you are a State agent, which means 
that you may not discriminate. Doesn't that 
mean that virtually all of us have become 
State agents? 

Do we not, almost all of us, have licenses 
to drive cars? Are we then State agents— 
who must pick up hikers without reference 
to the color of their thumb? 

And if we're going to get into the businsss 
of passing Federal laws telling everyone what 
to do and how to behave, I propose a law 
requiring ali ministers of the Gospel to read 
once a year the passage from Edmund Burke 
which warned: 

“No sound ought to be heard in the church 
but the healing voice of Christian charity. 
The cause of civil liberty and civil govern- 
ment gains as little as that of religion by 
this confusion of duties. Those who quit 
their proper character to assume what does 
not belong to them are, for the greater part, 
ignorant both of the character they leave, 

and of the character they assume.” 


Hold the Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., has 
come out strongly against the new pay 
increase bill, H.R. 11049 contending that 
it “is a clear bid to gain political favor” 
-for the Johnson administration within 
the Federal employment system. 
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Since President Johnson supposedly 
wants labor and industry to hold the 
wage-price line, the Memphis newspaper 
suggests that the President and Members 
of Congress ought to take the same ad- 
vice as far as Federal pay is concerned. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 22 issue of the Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

Breezinc ALONG 


The House Rules Committee, which can 
bury a bill effectively when it wishes to, has 
expedited the Federal pay raise measure and 
floor action may come within a few weeks. 

When that time comes, let each Represen- 
tative stand up and be counted. The vote 
on this touchy issues should be by rollcall. 

An almost identical bill was defeated by 
the House, 222 to 184, back in March—sim- 
ply because the House Members agreed to 
& rolicall vote. 

The major difference between the new bill 
and the old one is the reduction of the raise 
proposed for Members of Congress from $10,- 
000 a year to $7,500 annually. They now re- 
ceive $22,500 a year, plus expenses and other 
fringe benefits. 

But the planned pay increase is much more 
sweeping. It would cost the taxpayers $512 
million a year, and would be spread over 
about 1.7 million Federal career and postal 
employes, more than 400 Cabinet and sub- 
Cabinet executives, 486 Federal judges, and 
13,000 congressional and judicial employees 
and officials. 

There have been no real hearings on the 
measure. It has not been adequately delib- 
erated by any of the Members of Congress. 
And the only information the public is given 
is the result of a committee vote to move the 
bill forward—first the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, and now the Rules 
Committee. 

As now written, the raise scales run directly 
contrary to all the claims of economy in 
Government being made by the Johnson ad- 
ministration and so loudly touted by some 
Members of . 

In selective cases, there may be reason to 
increase Government pay. But the scope 
and size of this bill is a clear bid to gain 
political favor for the administration within 
the Federal employment system. 

Moreover, no Federal pay raise can be jus- 
tified so long as the budget of this Nation's 
Government remain unbalanced. And when 
it is balanced, if ever, the first priority should 
be debt reduction. 

President Johnson has been urging labor 
and industry to hold the wage-price line. He, 
and the Members of Congress, should take 
that same advice in regard to Federal pay. 


“What Hath God Wrought?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harry C. Weaver, president and general 
manager of the Weaver Broadcasting 
Corp., station WOKE in Charleston, S. C., 
is noted for his interesting and eloquent 
broadcast editorial commentaries. I am 
Pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues another one of these out- 
standing editorials by Mr. Weaver en- 
titled What Hath God Wrought?” 


May 27 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Hark Gop Wrovucnr? 


One hundred and twenty years ago yester- 
day these words were sent by Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse as the first public telegraph 
message from the U.S. Supreme Courtroom 
in the National Capitol of Washington to 
Morse's associate, Alfred Vail, in Baltimore. 

When an artist paints a masterpiece or a 
composer completes a new symphony, or an 
architect designs a new kind of structure, or 
a laboratory researcher discovers a new cure 
for some dread disease, it is natural that he 
Will experience a feeling of self-satisfaction 
but, at the same time, give thanks to God for 
His strength and guidance in helping to cre- 
ate magic on canvas, thrilling musical scores, 
breathtaking skyscrapers, or lifesaving med- 
ical discoveries. So it must have been on 
May 24, 1844, when, after much research and 
experiments, Samuel Morse successfully sent 
by means of telegraphy these four words from 
Washington to Baltimore in the form of a 
question, What hath God wrought? The dis- 
coverer of the telegraph gave God all the 
credit for this amazing 1844 achievement in 
communications that brought the American 
people and States closer together and aided 
in the development of the new west. 

We Americans of today should ponder 
thoughtfully over those four words that were 
sent from our Nation's Capitol to the city of 
Baltimore, 120 years ago, by means of tele- 
graph, and which led to many other out- 
standing discoveries of modern communica- 
tion, including radio and television. We 
should note carefully that those history- 
making words, “What hath God wrought?” 
were sent from the U.S, Supreme Courtroom. 


the US. Supreme Court of today as the only 
Federal agency to refuse to display a four- 
word plaque, In God We Trust.“ We wonder 


century, “What hath God wrought?” did he 
have any inkling that in the following cen- 
tury, and in the U.S. Supreme Courtroom, a 
great change in religious concept would take 
place so as to render decisions contrary to 
God and country? Would the telegrapher 
ever have dreamed that the same highest tri- 
in our Republic would decide most 
favorable to the American Commu- 
nists, who are atheists and sworn enemies of 


God from our Pledge of Allegiance to the flag 
and in our national anthem, no more singing 
of hymns, anthems, or Christmas carols in 
public functions, and the firing of all chap- 
lains from military service? Could the dis- 
coverer of telegraphy have ever imagined that 

ded and brainwashed cl n and 
youth of all denominations, races, colors, and 
creeds would clamor for the continued ban- 
ning of Bibles and prayers from public 
schools, would march on Washington to pres- 
sure the U.S. Congress for enactment of leg- 
islation that would destroy further the prin- 
ciples of freedom, under a godly nation, and 
subject all American people to the bonds of 
Federal tyranny, would raise their voices in 
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agreement with the proponents of demon- 
strations, riots, racial hatred, and bloodshed 
in the streets of American communities? 

If we might transpose two words of the 
four words, “What hath God wrought?” that 
were sent from the U.S. Supreme Courtroom 
in Washington to Baltimore on May 24, 1844, 
by Samuel Morse, the inventor of the tele- 
graph, we would direct this vital message to 
the citizens of a democracy within a repub- 
lic. What God hath wrought, let not mate- 
rialistic men of the Supreme Court, the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, the clergy, or the acai 
put asunder, one century later. 


GOP Study on Cuba Rates Bigger Notice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
following column by Richard Wilson ap- 
pearing in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of May 6, 1964, has great signifi- 
cance as our Government searches for a 
Cuba policy: 
GOP Sruby on CUnA Rates BIGGER NOTICE 
(By Richard Wilson) 
WASHINGTON —The Republican “critical is- 
sues” study on Cuba has gotten far less at- 
tention than it deserves. These studies of 
which the Cuban problem was only one, 
would have won more attention had they 
been sponsered, as they should have been, 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower, Richard M. Dixon, 


and Thomas E. Dewey. 
The chairmanship of Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, the former President's brother, is not 


cellent job organizing 
need the imprimatur of the leaders of the 
Republican Party. 

The Cuban study was important because 
it offered a solution or at least the shadow 
of one, and this is extremely rare in the 
Cuban debate. This shadow of a solution 
fell into two parts: organization of a govern- 
ment-in-exile and hard pressure on our allies 
to stop trading with Cuba. 

A principle of great significance is involved. 
Cuba would be deemed of primary impor- 
tance to the security of the United States 
and the hemisphere. We would tell our 
allies this and let them know that we were 
going to solve the Cuban problem even if 
this meant giving lesser priority to gcd wet 
Vietnam, Laos or other areas more remote 
from our primary area of security. We would 
demand assistance in this just as we have 
assisted our allies in so many areas of the 
world, including Berlin, for the past 20 
years. 

The American intellectual community, 
however, seems content to accept the judg- 
ment of England, France or the Scandinavian 
countries on the degree of jeopardy to the 
Western Hemisphere's security. Very little 
will get done anywhere in the world, how- 
ever, if the prevailing intellectual com- 
Plaisance is to become universal policy. 

The Republican study was useful because 
it centers attention on the fact that virtually 
nothing is being done either by the US. 
Government or the Organization of Ameri- 
can States about the problem in Cuba. A 
kind of paralysis has set in on even discuss- 
ing it. The Democrats apparently hope that 
voters will not think about Cuba when they 
go to the polls this fall. 

In the meantime, the Communist position 
is being strengthened, subversion and pene- 
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tration in Latin America are increasing, and 
the Government in Cuba is stable enough 
so that Russian troops can be withdrawn. 
Mr. Johnson discusses Cuba with about the 
same detachment as he discusses the Baker 
case. 

Some think that this hides the behind the 
scenes activity being organized by Presiden- 
tial Adviser Thomas Mann, or that President 
Johnson has some carefully drawn plan of 
action. There is no evidence of this, except 
a little plain talk with the British Prime 
Minister, and some grumbling about General 
de Gaulle. 

Otherwise, the allied trade with Cuba is 
increasing and we are still 
refugee raids even when they in 
countries other than the United States. 
This is not a very firm policy, whether meas- 
ured by Republican or Democratic stand- 
ards. 

In actual fact, there is probably not too 
much in the Republican study that the 
White House would disagree with, except 
that it is a Republican study. 

Some would say that this is a critical time 
and the Republicans have no business mak- 
ing foreign policy a political issue. This is 
really beside the point. 

The point is whether or not the adminis- 
tration in power will devote its full efforts 
to a reexamination of the Cuban question 
and arrive at a fixed policy with an objective 
in sight. 

If not, the administration will be fair game 
on this issue throughout the preelection pe- 
riod, not only from Senator GOLDWATER but 
from the moderates in the tion who 
are just looking for issues but want solu- 
tions, 


The Question of Morality in Civil Rights 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been much impressed with a re- 
cently published sermon by Dr. Walter 
Courtenay, minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Nashville, Tenn., 
entitled “The Problem of Equilibrium.” 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Tauben! recently placed 
this outstanding and most timely sermon 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as it was 
printed in the Nashville Banner of 
Nashville, Tenn. 


There has now come to my attention 
an excellent editorial which has been 
published in the Greenville News of 
Greenville, S. C., on May 24, 1964, dis- 
cussing this sermon, the so-called civil 
rights. legislation, and the false question 
of morality which has been raised by 
proponents of this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tux Cry. RIGHTS BILLS AND MORALITY 

Many are they who cry shame and worse 
upon others who oppose the civil rights bills 
and condemn the proposals as immoral, ma- 
terialistic, and cal but who, nonethe- 
less, work for better race relations in the 
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a way as they are given vision to see the 


7 Ge ent oe ake Hae Ga: 
sages from a recent sermon by a distin- 
guished Nashville, Tenn., minister. 

Until the maximum force began to be 
applied by paid agitators and well meaning 
people who support them, Nashville was 
making progress in stable race relations, moy- 
ing toward equality without embracing inte- 
gration as a false panacea. Since then, 
Nashville has been troubled and wracked 
by strife and bitterness. 


Church of Nashville, to speak out against 
forced integration under the topic of “The 
Problem of Equilibrium.” 

He condemned demonstrations and called 
for a moratorium on the efforts of integra- 
tionists and certain Members of to 
force a majority of the citizens of the United 
States into a police state for the dubious 
benefit of a minority. 

Dr. Courtenay has won two Freedom Foun- 
dation Awards. The second was for a ser- 
mon delivered this year and entitled “The 
Problems of Equality.” His latest sermon 
was printed in the Nashville Banner of May 
18. 

“So unbalanced are the times in which we 
live, Dr. Courtenay said, and so fuzzy our 
thinking, that church leaders now say that 
anyone who does not wholeheartedly sup- 
port the total integration of the races is un- 
American and Pere would com- 
press all Christians into their mold or destroy 


Of the demonstrations, he said: 
“Again I stand to decry sit-ins, lie-downs, 
kneel-downs, and the demonstrations that 


actions, even as I decry their opposites who 
meet unréasonableness with unreasonable- 
ness. 

“I decry so-called nonviolent marches that 
create feelings of violence in others and fuse 
every day with danger. 

“I find uttie of the spirit of Jesus in most 
of what has been said and done to date, and 
with all too little justification. 

“The methods used are hate and fear 
builders, and are in fact a shotgun held at 
a community’s or businessman's stomach and 
ee co ee ee 
tions of a gun-wielding 
g the ‘effect of the civil Tights bilis he 


citizens. Men and women, who, by hard 
work and frugality, have built profitable 
businesses would lose all privileges if they 
declined to meet the social conditions passed 
for the benefit of this group. 

“We would create chaos in our streets, fear 
in our hearts, and alter irretrievably every- 
that has been American in the past.“ 

There is, as every sincere citizen must agree, 
a need for justice in the justifiable griey- 
ances of Negroes who have been denied op- 
portunity even though they were qualified 
to assume the responsibilities that go along 
with them. Dr. Courtenay put it this way: 

“Let no one doubt that our colored friends 
and fellow citizens have reasonable griev- 
ances that call for justice. No one argues 
that fact. 

“But many do argue, and with justification, 
that the method of remedying the grievances 
merely creates new grievances. One injus- 
tice is no excuse for concocting others.” 

There is, however, a remedy: 

“Experience suggests that we need a long- 
range program of advance, a program that 
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will give people time to adjust and gain 
understanding, a program that will slowly 
but surely bring about a rectification of in- 
justices, a program that will be Christian in 
spirit and method, a program that will not 
increase racial tensions, but decrease them. 

“One thing seems clear to me as a white 
American: if the erosion of the private 
rights of responsible, honorable citizens, 
continues for the next 10 years, if the fed- 
eralization of communities and States is 
accelerated, our American dream will never 
be fulfilled, and all citizens, and the entire 
world will suffer in consequence. 

“The imbalance existing now cannot be 
solved by fired-up Negro leaders who are hired 
to stoke fires and keep pots boiling. 

“Nor can it be solved by those whites 
whose minds are closed to the just com- 
plaints of black men. 

“Nor can it be solved by politicians whose 
primary aim is votes. 

“Nor by the so-called civil rights bill in 
Washington with its undefined and unde- 
finable phrases. 

“What we need and need desperately, is a 
moratorium on racial . We need a 
cooling-off period. We need a cessation of 
the effort to compel white people by threat of 
force to meet both the fair and unfair de- 
mands of colored leaders. 

“We need a prolonged period of inter- 
racial planning in depth, In an atmosphere 
free of coercion. 

“Such a moratorium would do more to 
restore national equilibrium than all the 
laws Congress can pass in the next 4 years.” 

We agree with Dr. Courtenay that unless 
the national climate and the minds of many 
men can be cleared of confusion and hys- 
teria, all may be lost. 

Further, the new-found doctrine of salva- 
tion by integration needs reexamination. 
The problem of racial equality encompasses 
so Many dilemmas that it is incapable of 
solution to the satisfaction of all. But it 
can only be solved by education and rell- 
gious inspiration, not by force and coercion. 

The civil rights bills, now seized upon as 
a moral issue, are nothing of the sort. 80 
are entirely political in their origin, oom 
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Sorensen’s Unpublished Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there are few persons who were closer to 
our late beloved President John Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy than Theodore C. Sorensen, 

On December 13, 1963 released by per- 
mission of Mr. Sorensen and appearing 
in the Boston Globe of May 24, 1964, is 
an eloquent and touching tribute to our 
late beloved President, delivered by Mr. 
Sorensen to the Forum of the Wellesley 
College of Massachusetts, which eloquent, 
touching, and beautiful tribute I include 
in my remarks. 

SonENSEN’s UNPUBLISHED TRIBUTE 
(By Theodore C. Sorensen) 

Three weeks ago today three shots rang 
out under a Texas sky—and the brightest 
Dent of our time was snuffed out by senseless 
(À 
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The voice which had always been calm 
even in the face of adversity was silenced. 

The heart which had always been kind 
even in the midst of emergency was stopped. 

And the laugh which had always been 
gay even in reply to abuse was heard no 
more in the land. 

Crowds waited all night in the cold and 
the wet to pass by his coffin in the dawn. 
They wept on the streets of Moscow. They 
prayed in the villages of Asia. They brought 
candles to the wall in West Berlin. 

Elders who had scoffed at his youth felt 
suddenly that they had been orphaned, 
Youth who had been impatient with his 
patience felt suddenly older and grayer. 

And those of us who knew and served and 
loved him felt, as the Irish felt on the death 
of Owen Roe O'Neill, that we were lost and 
aioné, 


“Sheep without a shepherd when the snow 
shuts out the sky— 
O why did you leave us—why did you die?” 


For all of us, life goes on—but brightness 
has fallen from the air. The world con- 
tinues in the same orbit—but it is a dif- 
ferent world. His hand-picked successor has 
picked up the fallen torch and carries it 
proudly and ably forward—but a golden age 
is over. 

HIS MANY FIRSTS 


Meanwhile, out among the tombs and 
tablets of Arlington, a flickering light in the 
night reminds us of Shelley’s words on the 
death of the youthful Keats: 


“e » * til the Future dares 
Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity.” 


For John Fitzgerald Kennedy was not an 
ordinary man, in either life or death. He 
was the first President born in this century, 
the first of the Catholic faith, the first to 
reach out to space, the first to bear through- 
out his term the awful and awesome obliga- 
tion of the age of mutual destruction. 

He was also the first, with the possible 
exception of Jefferson, to care so deeply 
about the quality of American life and its 
meaning in the world. 

There were poets and performers at his 
inaugural. There were princes and prime 
ministers at his funeral. 

That special Kennedy quality that some 
called by the superficial name of “style” was 
in reality his insistence on excellence—ex- 
cellence for his country and for himself, 
excellence in matters of talent as well as 
taste. 

For he believed in the good society as well 
as the good life. He restored learning to 
the seats of power, porao as a profession 
in the hearts of his 


He was eloquent but never pompous, tough 
but always gentle, an idealist but still a 
realist. He knew when to reflect and when 
to act. 

He was a student of the past and a prophet 
of the future, a thinker and doer who both 
studied history and changed it. 

He always saw the larger picture while 
demanding all details. He thought of the 
next generation as well as his own—and he 
understood the difference between patience 
and hesitation. 

President Kennedy was unique in public 
life. For he truly did not ask what his 
country could do for him—only what he 
could do for his country. 

He inspired the loyalty of his associates, 
yet encouraged us to dissent. Beloved by his 
political friends, he courted his political 
enemies. 

He took the world very seriously but he 
never took himself too seriously. He ac- 
cepted blame that others sought to evade 
and he shattered precedents that others 
thought unbreakable. 
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LOVED BEING IN COMMAND 


In a world caught up in a series of peace- 
ful and not so peaceful revolutions—revolu- 
tions for which his countrymen and Con- 
gress were not always fully prepared—he 
charted new courses with caution as well as 


courage. 

He did not try to force solutions but to 
find them—and his restraint was born not 
out of irresolution but of reason. 

He loved the command of his ship of state, 
mindful of the views of his crew and pas- 
sengers but determined to keep to his course; 
and always prepared for the storm, he neither 
turned back in the face of its fury, nor lost 
his way, nor trimmed his sails. 

In the end he was struck down by the 
very malice and madness he had sought to 
cast out—an ironic victim of the extreme 
left in a citadel of the extreme right. 

John Kennedy died as he would have 
wanted to die—on his feet, in action, being 
applauded by his friends and assaulted by 
his foes as he carried the word of reason 
and understanding to all who would hear 


‘and heed him. 


Even in death, he was teaching us—prov- 
ing through his martyrdom the stupidity and 
the futility of violence and venom— and prov- 
ing, as he had always maintained, that the 
extremists of left and right, each busily de- 
nouncing the other, in reality fear reason 
and hate truth far more than they fear and 
hate each other. 


WHAT HE DID IN 1,000 DAYS 


He would remind us now that there is “a 
time to be born and a time to die“ —but in 
our grief over the grotesque prematurity of 
his death we could not believe this was his 
time to die. 

There was so much more he wanted to 
do—he so dearly loved his family and his 
work and life itself—he had so narrowly 
escaped death twice before—and he had, as 
he said so often quoting Robert Frost, “pro- 
mises to keep and miles to go before I sleep.” 

How, then, could it be that he should be 
taken from us when he stood on the very 
threshold of the promised land to which he 
had led us? 

John Kennedy led the American people to 
the frontiers of a modern Promised Land“ 
an era of enduring peace and equal rights, 
& new age of space and a renewed age of 
reason —and though he has not been allowed 
to cross over, we need not turn back now. 

Kennedy was young—some may say did he 
not die too young and too soon to be a major 
figure in ? The answer is all about 
us, in the works and words of those who died 
even younger than he. 

We have not forgotten Byron or Keats or 
Shelley. We do not now regard as incom- 
plete the music of Schumann or Schubert, 
the art of Van Gogh or Van Dyck. 

No—nor did the continent explored by 
Henry Hudson and Meriwether Lewis, or the 
philosophies devised by Thoreau and Pascal 
and Kierkegaard, perish with their untimely 
deaths. 

Yet still the thought remains that he had 
60 little time. The administration of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, in little more than 1,000 
days and 1,000 nights, breathed new spirit 
and new quality into every aspect of Amer- 
ican life. He wasted no time and he wasted 
no opportunities. 

No other President in history did so much 
to show friend and foe alike the suicidal 
futility of nuclear war and the enduring pos- 
sibilities of peace. 

No other President in this century did so 
much for human rights and the recognition 
of human dignity. 

No other President in this century achieved 
so much legislation for the health and edu- 
cation of Americans, 

No other President in peacetime history 
ever achieved so great and rapid an increase 
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in our capacity to deter aggression and de- 
Tend freedom. 

No other President in our time did so much 
to summon the American people to the reali- 
ties of their responsibilities. 

And, finally, no other President in our time 
did so much to bring hope to the world— 
hope for a life of decency, hope for a world 
of peace, hope for the American destiny. 

COMPLETING THE VOYAGE 


He was a man of his time—and the times 
demanded such a man. 

Without his patience and strength the 
missiles in Cuba might never have been 
withdrawn, the test ban treaty might never 
have been signed, the Peace Corps might 
never have been created, outer space might 
never have been peacefully explored, and all 
the new and compassionate programs, which 
are so little known but for which he worked 
so hard—for the mentally il] and retarded, 
for the unemployed and the underpaid, for 
the very young and the very old. 

All this and more John Kennedy did, in 
little more than 1,000 days and nights. 

Who are we, therefore, to say that his life 
Was incomplete or his promise unfulfilled? 

We have reason to be proud and grateful— 
proud that we elected him President—grate- 
Tul that we had him 3 years. 

But pride and gratitude can only go so far 
and they cannot hide our sorrow. For today 
the one overriding thought is stili the fact 
that he is gone—his wit and his wisdom, his 
cool mind and his warm heart, his gaiety 
and his grace, all are gone. 

“The glory is departed” from the land. We 
Temain—determined to be worthy of his 
. Sig dedicated to maintaining his stand- 

ards, committed to completing the voyage 
he charted. 

“And (so) the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


Role of Communists in Race Disturb- 
ances and Agitational Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished news columnist, Mr. 
Holmes Alexander, has been doing an 
outstanding job of trying to alert and in- 
form the American public as to the role 
which Communists have been playing in 
Tace disturbances and agitational efforts 
in this country. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a column by Mr. Alexander 
entitled “An Organ of Chinese Commu- 
nism Meddles in Race Relations in the 
United States.” This column was printed 
in the Greenville News, of Greenville, 
S. C., on May 25, 1964. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN ORGAN OF CHINESE COMMUNISM MEDDLES 
IN RACE RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHincton.—Doing business through a 
Boston post office box is a Communist month- 
ly publication named Hammer and Steel. It 
is at once the organ of Chinese communism 
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and the anvil of Negro revolution in the 
United States. 

If the Justice Department, which pooh- 
poohs any alarm over Communist infiltration 
into the race movement, doesn't know what's 
going on, it's because of a policy of to see 
no Red, hear no Red, speak no Red in the 
black tide of violence. Here is a chronology 
which clearly identifies Hammer and Steel 
as the organ of the Mao Tse-tung faction of 
world communism and as the Chinese trum- 
per for war and racial strife. 

In March 1963, the World Communist Re- 
view warned its readership against “a publi- 
cation called Hammer and Steel! * ed- 
ited by a renegade with Trotskyite views,” 
and accusing the Chinese of aiding the pub- 
lication. 

In August 1963, the publication counter- 
volleyed with a blast declaring that both 
Russian Communists and “their U.S. echoes 
should be treated as agents of the class 
enemy.” 

In May 1963, Hammer and Steel laid out its 
racial policy for America. It called for a 
“Negro liberation front, as in Vietnam and 
Algeria.” It stated its claim that “the South 
is a Negro nation—an oppressed nation.” It 
predicted that, after the triumph of street 
fighting and law defiance in America, “a free 
Negro nation will decide whether its best 
interests lie in separation or as an autono- 
mous part of the United States.“ 

As surely as I open a column with the the- 
sis that race demonstrations have fallen 
into radical leadership and that some of the 
leadership is Communist, I will get letters 
accusing me of fictioneering or of going to 
prejudiced anti-Negro sources. But, in fact, 
I have lifted these quotations from an offi- 
cial, tax-supported document of the Federal 
Government. 

They appear in the March-April 1964 is- 
sue of a bimonthly magazine published by 
the U.S. Information Service, entitled 
“Problems of Communism,” This magazine 
is distributed free of cost outside the Unit- 
ed States and is for sale at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The author of the 
contribution from which I have quoted is 
not a southerner. or a radical rightist, but 
an Irish journalist named Kevin Devlin, 
formerly on the foreign desk of the Man- 
chester Guardian, a liberal British newspa- 
per. His article, “Boring From Within.” 
deals with the Sino-Russian split as it 
manifests itself in the Western Hemisphere. 

As Devlin points out with an enormous 
amount of documentation, Sinocommunism 
has moved in Asia, Africa, Latin America 
and the United States not to recite the 
weary Russian cliche about socialism versus 
capitalism, but to exploit the simplicities 
which are readily understandable to ignorant 
and emotional malcontents. 

With the Chinese Reds, it Is a matter of 
inciting the “have nots” against the “haves,” 
and the blacks against the whites. The 
Mao Reds would be entirely disappointed in 
their aims if somehow the American have 
nots were turned rich and fortunate by Pres- 
ident Johnson’s war on poverty, or if the 
American Negro somehow was equalized by 
passage of the civil rights bill. The aims of 
the Chinese branch of world communism 
are to bring down the American Republic in 
bloody revolution and to build a Commu- 
nist system upon the rubble. 

When I say that the Justice Department 
pooh-poohs any serious treatment of com- 
munism in the race demonstrations, I am 
speaking from personal interviews and be- 
cause I have discussed this Red infiltration 
with those who ought to take it seriously. 
Their attitude, which I can say without 
breaking off-record rules, is that the race 
problem would exist whether or not we had 
a Communist problem, that the patient, 
downtrodden American Negro can hardly be 
blamed for turning to whatever leadership 
he can find, and that the Communist pres- 
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ence in the race demonstrations is too small 
to be significant. 

But it has seemed to me that the two 
problems, of race and of communism, are 
no longer in separate compartments, that 
no Federal officer under oath and under hire 
to the United States ought to be making 
excuses for patient, downtrodden, misled 
violators of domestic peace, and that any 
belittling of the Communist presence in 
social disturbances is at least a sin of omis- 
sion in vigilance. 

We are not going to take measures against 
= enemy until we officially admit that he's 

re. 


NASA Views of Another Strong Texas 
Voice in House Significant to Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the appraisal of the gentleman 
from Texas, Hon. -GroxdR H. Manon, in 
the Galveston News of Sunday, May 24. 
1964, is reflected in a most appropriate 
editorial which I herewirth insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The views expressed are very much 
like those heard around these halls in 
recent weeks. The significant part is 
that Mr. Manon’s reputation has spread 
so widely and that an appraisal by a 
neutral editor is so accurate and so much 
in line with those of us who have worked 
so closely with him through the years. 

The editorial follows: 

NASA Views or ANOTHER STRONG Texas VoIce 
IN House SIGNIFICANT TO AREA 


Texas now has another powerful voice in 
the House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton, adding to the substantial influence the 
Lone Star State already wields in Congress, 

Representative GEORGE H. Manon, 63, a 
self-described “middle of the road” Texas 
Democrat, has succeeded the late Clarence 
Cannon as chafrman of the powerful House 
Appropriations Committee. His views are 
almost certain to be more in line wtih Presi- 
dent Johnson's than were those of his color- 


who aren't. Others are middle of the road- 
ers simply because it seems to be the easy 
way out of tough, controversial situations. 

Representative Manon fits neither cate- 
gory. His description of his political phi- 
losophy as middle of the road is accurate. 
He represents a West Texas congressional 
district—and has for many years—which in- 
cludes all shades of political opinion. His 
constituents are farmers and a lot of ranch- 
men in the sprawling West Texas rangelands 
who have grown violently ultraconservative. 
Portions of his district have spawned vigor- 
ous Birch societies. 

At the same time he has represented the 
Big Spring area, center of large refineries 
where union labor and liberal elements aré 
strong. A number of large Federal and State 
Installations with their hundreds of Federal 
and State employees provide yet another 
shading of political and economic thought. 

Nevertheless he has been reelected from 
such a conglomerate district time after time 
until he climbed the seniority ladder to one 
of the three or four most influential com- 
mittee chairmanship in Congress. Always 
a loyal party man himself, as most success- 
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ful congressmen must be apparently, many 
of his most influential and closest personal 
friends in West Texas deserted the national 
ticket in 1952 and 1956 to support Republican 
Eisenhower for the Presidency. 

Many of these same friends returned to the 
Democratic fold nationally in 1960 only be- 
cause Lyndon Johnson was on the ticket and 
not because of any admiration at the time of 
John F. Kennedy. Representative MaHon’s 
relations with these friends and associates 
remains close. 

Por us on the gulf coast perhaps it is most 

t to know that Representative 
Manon has been a consistently strong na- 
tional defense Congressman. For years he 
has wielded substantial influence in Armed 
Forces matters and we belleve has been cor- 
rectly identified generally as a friend of the 
space program. In this respect he differs 
— from Representative Cannon who 
had his doubts about many phases of the 
space program and especially its cost. Rep- 
resentative Manon on his views on the $5 
billion space program: 

“We have launched it and I feel we have 
put our hand to the plow and shouldn't look 
back. The overall benefits will be tremen- 
dous.“ 

To those of us on the gulf coast who are 

increasingly concerned economi- 


and activities at the 
ter this attitude can we 


and significant. 


Spacecraft 
be both important 
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- U.S. Foreign Policy in War on 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 1, 1964, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report contains a brief and incisive an- 
alysis of U.S. foreign policy in the war 
with the forces of world communism. 
This analysis of U.S. attempts to make 
an accommodation with the Communists 
rather than to win the war is most 
worthy of the attention of the Members 
of the Congress and, in fact, all Amer- 
icans. The analysis is contained in the 
newsgram printed in the front of US, 
News & World Report. Following this 
analysis is an even briefer analysis of 
the Wallace vote in the recent presiden- 
tial preference primaries in Maryland, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin, and also the 
reaction of many voters in the North 
to the pending so-called civil rights leg- 
islation on unlawful agitational efforts 
to bring about immediate integration of 
the races in private as well as public fa- 
cilities. 

I ask unanimous consent, that both of 
these analyses as printed in the news- 
gram of the U.S. News & World Report 
be printed in the Appendix to the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the analyses 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

US. Foretcn POLICY 

It's beginning to look as if another “noble 
experiment” is in trouble. This one is at- 
tempted “togetherness” of United States 
with the world's Communists. 
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“Togetherness,” in practice, seems to be 
turning into a snare. 

In southeast Asia, a war in which Amer- 
icans are fighting is being lost. 

Americans go on fighting under rules that 
Communists violate. Laos is as good as lost, 
because United States kept agreements and 
Communists violated them. 

Cambodia has shifted to the Communist 
side because United States is losing in Laos 
and Vietnam, Vietnam Is being lost because 
the war that Communists push in violation 
of agreements is limited to people of South 
Vietnam and is not being carried to North 
Vietnam—the base of key manpower, sup- 
plies, and training. 

And. If southeast Asia goes, all of Asia 
will be in danger. 

Fear underlies U.S. policy in this part of 
the world. Fear is that, if United States 
really gets rough, Red China and Red Russia 
both will be offended. 


ger war that might be lost, 
might heat up Berlin. Red China might hit 
India or Formosa. 

In that case, the theory is, “togetherness” 
would be shattered. 
is part of the same pattern. U.S. 
allies are helping 
and her satellites are helping him in a big 
way as well. Red China, besides fighting 
United States in Asia, is helping Castro in 
Cuba. 

Castro, on his part, is causing trouble for 
United States in this h 

But. United States fears to do much about 
Castro because a move next door could bring 
a Russian move in Western Europe and a 
new Chinese move in Asia. 

Fear, as a guide to a policy of together- 
ness,” seems to get nowhere. 

US. policymakers had thought they could 
fight a “secret war“ in Vietnam. Idea was 
that American soldiers, being killed in drib- 
lets, would not draw much attention in 
United States—at least until after voting in 
November. 

War itself never has been authorized by 
Congress. Subterfuge is used to picture a 
major American effort as limited to an “ad- 
visory” role. 

This whole situation gives signs now of 
breaking into the open. 

Mr. Johnson, it seems, is not happy with 
the “togetherness” policy. 

Red China, as a result, could find itself 
with trouble in North Vietnam. War can- 
not always be fought by accepting blows and 
not delivery any. 

‘Castro in Cuba, too, may find the going a 
little harder. 

If there comes to be any sign that Amer- 
ican voters are impatient with a policy based 
on fear of Communists, then things could 
firm up somewhat. 

There's an obvious white reaction to Ne- 
gro pressures in the North. 

Wallace vote in Maryland, Indiana, Wis- 
consin reveals that. Wallace vote was a 
majority of white Democrats in Marylarfd, big 
in all white voter groups. 

Civil rights law, when enacted, will not 
end this growing issue. Civil rights, as Con- 
gress is to guarantee them, will be directed 
largely at the South. Northern States with 


_ civil rights laws will not be affected much. 


But. Negro unrest now is greater in the 
North than in the South. State laws, in 
other words, do not seem to be the answer. 

Fear again is back of the white reaction 
to Negro demands. Job loss for whites to 
spread the work is one fear. Loss in prop- 
erty value of homes as Government tries to 
force integration of neighborhoods is an- 
other fear. 

Fear of a breakup of neighborhood schools 
is still another, 

Congress is preparing to write into law a 
direct bar that will prevent any judge or 
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court from taking action affecting neighbor- 
hood pattern of schools. That one contains 
too much political dynamite for Northern 
Congressmen to accept. Result is that vol- 
untary segregation will largely be undis- 
turbed. 


Now there's fear of race violence in months 
just ahead. An uprising by Negroes is 
openly predicted for New York City. Cleve- 
land is described as a danger spot. Chicago 
likewise ts said to be in danger of trouble. 

Mississippi, in the South, ts the objective 
of planned Negro moves. 


No Will To Win 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

No Wu. To WN 

After his second Saigon survey in 2 months, 
Defense Secretary Robert F. McNamara again 
warned that the Vietnam war will be a long, 
drawn out affair. This is a Faena gine ster- 
ile sounding refrain, 

The 2-year battle against the invading Red 


garded by the State Department as a South 
Vietnamese war. So it is. But it also is a 
US. war, no matter what euphemisms are 
used to shield the fact. 

America has sunk a big stake of prestige 
and treasure to protect South Vietnam 


troops there, many of them in combat ac- 
tion using equipment reported old and in- 
adequate. 

We are now in a war to block Red expan- 
sion throughout southeast Asia. We are los- 
ing this war. Yet we do nothing significant 
about it but keep on hoping and losing. 

Washington policy continues one of tem- 

There seems no will to win. 

If this warfare continues 6 years or a 
decade, perhaps the American people—pre- 
cisely as the Vietcong expects—may get fed 
up with the whole thing and demand their 
boys be brought home. 

That, of course, is the jong-razige design 
of Asian Communists in their brush war 
strategy. Tire out the enemy with guerrilla 
raids; slaughter noncombatants, sack town 
after town. Time is not important. 

The prize sought by North Vietnam and 
their Peking backers is glittering and very 
clear: The gradual smothering of free 
peoples throughout Asia, perhaps the entire 
Far East; the triumph of Communist domi- 
nation without nuclear war. 

The key stand has been made in Vietnam. 
If the Saigon country falls, or is neutralized 
as a power vacuum for Red subversion, Mao 
Tze-tung and his henchmen will have dem- 
onstrated that force can win by nibbling 
spot-wars, because Washington and the rest 
of the West haven't the belly for what it 
takes to stop them. 

Mr. McNamara thinks there will be a 
“stepup” in the war against the Vietcong. 
He said preparations are under way to re- 
ceive’ 75 new fighter-bombers from the 
United States. 

Washington has requested Saigon assist- 
ance from our allies; reaction was cool or 
outright rebuff. NATO and SEATO friends 
consider the whole problem lies in the lap of 
the United States; and in fact we have vir- 
tually taken it upon ourselves. 
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But the efforts and thin optimism of the 
Secretary and Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, are unim- 
pressive beside the recurring stories of 
bloody Red gains in Vietnam. 

Instead of embracing a 10-year war pos- 
sibility, we ought to take whatever means 
are necessary to shorten this fight—and win 
it, 

Obvious military strategy Indicates cutting 
Vietoong supply lines, effectively bombing 
Red staging areas in North Vietnam, if nec- 
essary invading North Vietnam in force. 

Defense authorities doubt this would es- 
calate to major war. There is, of course, 
hazard whatever course we adopt. 

If U.S. direct involvement in this warfare 
is required, we should take that step. 

It is unreal to accept crisis without meet- 
ing it, That can grow terribly costly in 
American lives and in American aid. It can 
easily result in final defeat. 

The United States should either quit Viet- 
nam, which would be abject violation of sol- 
emn pledges and just what Communists 
expect. Or we must show the will to win by 
whatever force is necessary. 

We sre in a war in Vietnam, and in war 
there will never be a substitute for victory. 


Where Aid Did Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, from time to 
time we hear and read many criticisms 
of waste and ineffective operation of our 
foreign aid program. I think that we 
should point out its successes as well as 
its failures. Recently Herbert H. Krauch, 
retired editor of the Herald-Examiner, 
visited the island of Taiwan and his re- 
port on his visit detailed the effective 
operation of foreign aid in Taiwan. To 
provide balance to the picture and give 
credit where credit is due, I insert the 
following article at this point in the 
RECORD. 

WHERE Alp Dip Wonx—Rxroxr Prom TAIWAN 
(By Herbert H. Krauch) 

(Herbert H. Krauch, retired editor of the 
Herald-Examiner, visited the island of Tal- 
Wan, seat of the Nationalist China Govern- 
ment, during a recent tour of the Orient. 
Today's article, third in a series, tells how 
U.S, foreign aid has helped the free Chinese 
to develop a prosperous economy, in con- 
trast to the millions of starving people on 
the Communist mainland.) 

Tarret, TatwaN.—The island of Taiwan, seat 
of the Government of the Republic of China, 
is a living example of a working democracy 
in Asia. Like West Germany, with the help 
of the United States in getting on its feet, 
it shows what can be done by people living 
in freedom and under a capitalistic econ- 
omy. 

Its growth since the Nationalist Govern- 
ment was forced to leave the mainiand by 
the Communist invasion is phenomenal—not 
Only in industry, foreign trade, and produc- 
tion of electrical power. but in education, 
the arts, and medicine. 

In contrast to the mainland of China 
under the rule of the Reds, where food and 
clothing are rationed, Taiwan is the same as 
West Germany is to East Germany. 

It is a nation where U.S. ald has paid off. 
The money has not been wasted on marble 
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palaces, boondoggles, and a rich life for its 
leaders. 


Instead, it has been used to develop a bas- 
tion of freedom on the shores of communism 
and to create a future gateway for the re- 
lease of millions of unwilling captive people 
from behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

The Nationalist government has put the 
money into industry, hospitals, airports, 
harbors, farming, and education. 

THE REACTION 

During an interview with President 
Chiang Kai-shek, he asked me what was the 
most important thing I had seen during my 
week's tour of the island. I replied: 

“The most important thing that I had 
seen was the wonderful progress that had 
been made here since the Chinese Govern- 
ment moved from the mainland to this 
province. I remarked about the new alir- 
port, the oil refinery, the aluminum plant 
and the general welfare of the people. They 
all seemed to be working and happy as you 
could tell from the smiling faces you saw 
all over Taiwan. 

When the Government of China moved to 
the province of Taiwan in 1949 the island's 
industry, railways and highways were in a 
state of shambles as a result of U.S. bomb- 
ings to oust the Japanese in 1944-45. 

All government agencies were thrown into 
the fight to restore the economy. With the 
U.S. aid program that began in 1950, Taiwan 
has progressed to the point where it is only 
second to Japan in economic development 
and ahead of the Philippines. The rest of 
the Far East trails. 

During the last decade the national in- 
come has doubled, employment has gone 
from 2.8 to 3.3 million, per capita income has 
increased 4.2 percent annually, agricultural 
production has doubled, industrial produc- 
tion has tripled and exports have Increased 
from $93 to $360 million annually. 

Continuing American assistance was of 
vital importance in the surge forward. 
China has received more than a billion dol- 
lars since 1950 in addition to military as- 


sistance. If it were not for the constant. 


threat of Communist invasion and resultant 
high defenes costs, the nation could get 
along without U.S. aid. 

Sugar and pineapple are the backbone of 
the nation’s agricultural economy with more 
than $60 million in sugar exports a year. 
Taiwan is now the world’s largest canned 
pineapple exporter with $12 million a year. 
Half a million farmers and 17,000 employees 
of 25 mills are supported by sugar. Fisher- 
les support another quarter million people. 
Bananas are another valuable export crop. 

: MORE EDUCATION 


Foreign aid farm education has reached a 
high level on the island, according to Spencer 
P. S. Shih of the Rural Reconstruction 
Commission, He related how 6 years ago 
there were no mushrooms grown commer- 
cially on the island. As a result of an ex- 
periment that cost $150, Taiwan this year 
is exporting $13 million worth of canned 
mushrooms to the United States and other 
parts of the world. 

The textile industry has become Taiwan’s 
second largest employer with more than 
55,000 in 1,500 mills. Forty percent of the 
production is sold abroad. 

Kaohsiung is Taiwan's bi harbor. in 
the south. Started with U.S. loans in 1958, 
the first phase of a $14 million ion 
program has just been completed. It is 
& 12-year project that will increase harbor 
facilities six times, making it the largest 
port and industrial center on the island. 

MAIN IMPORTS 


Taiwan's main imports through this port 
are crude oil from the Middle East and 
bauxite from Malaysia. The Taiwan Alumi- 
num Corp.'s big plant, employing thousands, 
is located at Kaohsiung and uses bauxite to 
produce 20,000 tons of ingots per year, much 
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of which is exported to Japan and other 
Asian countries. 

The big oil refinery at Kaohsiung was bullt 
by all Chinese labor under the direction of 
the Fluor Corp. of Los Angeles. T. O. Fel, 
assistant manager, said the plant handles 
45,000 barrels of crude per day. It supplies 
all Taiwan with gasoline, jet, and other air- 
Plane fuels, plus making asphalt and other 
byproducts. Gasoline sells for 50 cents a 
gallon. 

More than a hundred foreign firms have 
invested over $35 million in Taiwan ship- 
building, textiles, drugs and electrical appli- 
ance plants, 

The island birth rate is the highest in the 
world at 3.6 percent annually, against 1.7 in 
the United States. The population in 1952 
was 8 million and in 1964 it was almost 12 
million. As a result, new jobs must be found 
for 100,000 each year. 

This is the last year of the Government's 
third 4-year plan and Talwan is accom- 
plishing its purpose of creating more joba, 
raising the standard of Uving and expanding 
exports all in the face of increasing heavy 
population pressure. 

This, surely, is one place where U.S. foreign 
aid is accomplishing its purpose. 


Mrs. Sullivan, ABWA Woman of Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


s or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Galveston News on Sun- 
day, May 24, 1964, carried an article con- 
cerning the long-time friend of mine, 
Mrs. Mary Sullivan, who has just been 
named Galveston Woman of the Year by 
the American Business Women’s As- 
sociation, 

As I read this article, it struck me that 
the Association could not have made a 
wiser choice nor could their award have 
gone to one who more richly deserved it, 

I shall not add to the article which 
follows these remarks in the CONGRES- 
sIoNAL Recorp except to say that in 
recognizing Mary her association has 
recognized one of the finest examples I 
ever knew of a courageous mother who, 


_ on being widowed, carried on her family 


life according to the best American 
traditions and at the same time pro- 
vided the wherewithal to support them. 
The article follows: 
Mas, SULLIVAN ABWA WOMAN OF YEAR 


(By Terry MacLeod) 

Mrs. Mary Sullivan is the choice of the 
Galveston charter chapter of the American 
Business Women's Association for the honor 
of Galveston's Woman of the Year. 

And on her the organization pins its hope 
for national recognition when the American 
Business Woman of the Year is chosen at the 
convention in Milwaukee, Wis., in October. 

A mild-mannered brunette with ready 
smile and pleasing personality, Mrs. Sullivan 
is employed as traffic director and secretary 
of radio station KGBC, a post she’s held for 
the past 9 years. 

Mrs. Sullivan is a native Galvestonian and 
received her education in the parochial 
schools, graduating from Ursuline Academy. 

She is the daughter of Mrs. Emma Dipuccio. 

Her first job was with the American Na- 
tional Insurance Co., and then she went to 
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work for the Santa Fe where she met and 
married Patrick J. Sullivan, who died in 1959. 

Mrs. Sullivan, in addition to her job with 
the radio station, is kept busy making a home 
for her three children, Carol, 17, who is a 
junior at Ursuline; 14-year-old Terry, a fresh- 
man at Kirwin; and 6-year-old Lynn, a first 
grader also at Ursuline. 

Her time is taken up with cooking, though 
she says her youngsters are of the anything- 
will-do variety, sewing for the girls, garden- 
ing and going going. 

The son is catcher in the pony league, so 
the family has to turn out and cheer at the 

es. 

And there is the homework which she must 
su . She admits she does pretty well 
until it comes to this modern math, which is 
making her study all over again so she can 
keep up with the youngsters. 

Mrs. Sullivan is secretary of the Ursuline 
PTA, vice president of the Ursuline Alumnae 
and serves as substitute teacher for the 
Christian Doctrine classes at St. Patrick's 
Church where the family attends church. 

She has been a member of the American 
Business Women’s Association for the past 
3 years. 

Of being elected the Woman of the Year 
by the tion she says, “I feel honored, 
but I don’t feel that I deserve it.” 

However her boss, Steve Cowan, has his 
own opinion about the honor. 

“Mrs. Sullivan fulfills every requirement of 
what you call a good Girl Friday. 

“She’s an excellent secretary and above all 
an excellent mother and homemaker, I think 
the club is totally justified in selecting her 
and we feel proud and will be at the sidelines 
rooting for her to be chosen the American 
Woman of the Year when the national con- 
vention makes the selection.” 


\ 


Don't Buck the System 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_* HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


: OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
£ Wednesday, May 27, 1984 


Wilson, the well-known and widely read 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Minneapolis Tribune reported in a re- 
cent column that blind loyalty and cover- 
up are spreading in Washington. It is 
not,” Wilson commented, a very healthy 
atmosphere for the prudent conduct of 
the public’s business.” 

Mr. Wilson’s article follows: 
BLIND LOYALTY AND “Coverup” ARE SPREADING 

In WASHINGTON 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Wasuincron—The handwriting on the 
Wall has been written large here: Don't buck 
the system. ’ 
This truth is freshly proved by a Govern- 


although in his branch ot the Federal serv- 
ice “obviously a coverup was attempted in 
the entire Billie Sol Estes case.” The evi- 


knowledge of what was going on in the Estes 
case.” 


Yet Freeman confers on Godfrey the De- 
partment's highest accolade, 
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But what of the man who testified and 
supplied records to show that the bigtime 
Texas promoter now under prison sentence 
for fraud was shown favoritism in Freeman's 
department as early as November 1961? 

This man, N. Battle Hales, has been de- 
nied an automatic in-grade promotion which 
would ordinarily have come to him in the 
course of his Federal service, Thus the ac- 
cuser languishes and the accused flourishes, 
although the record seems clear that Billie 
Sol enjoyed a favored position in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

Freeman has no monopoly on this tech- 
nique.. One Jerry Jackis, who revealed to 
Congress the use of foreign aid funds in 
Cambodia for a Communist-sponsored hos- 
pital, was fired while the State Department 
Official who made a record against him was 
promoted, 

Otto Otepka, State Department security 
Official who committed the unforgiveable sin 
of peaching on his superiors and telling Con- 
gress what ls wrong with the internal secu- 
rity system in the State Department, is in 
limbo. But William J. Crockett, deputy 
undersecretary, who was in charge of the 
Otepka matter for Secretary Rusk, is up for 
promotion to career minister. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is looking into this because the record shows 
wiretapping, general harassment, and at- 
tempts to degrade Otepka after he helped the 
Senate Internal Security Committee expose 
some of the weaknesses of the State Depart- 
ment security system. 

It is worth noting also that Gen. Curtis 
LeMay has been given an extension, at least 
until after the election, of his tenure as air 


ton scene. But LeMay was 


now been extended. 


Address of Representative John M. Mur- 
phy to Italy-America Foundation, Inc., 
May 24, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, May 24, 1964, I had 
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the pleasure of addressing the Italy- 
America Foundation, Inc., dinner dance 
at the Commodore Hotel. The event was 
in honor of the Catholic University of 
the Sacred Heart of Milan and Rome, 
Italy. His Excellency, the Most. Rev- 
erend Joseph M. Pernicone, auxiliary 
bishop of New York, presided; Mr. Sal- 
vatore Esposito, president of the founda- 
tion was present; and the toastmaster 
was former New York Congressman Al- 
fred E. Santangelo. 

The main purposes of the Italy- 
America Foundation is to perpetuate the 
cultural and charitable traditions of 
Italy and America by the encouragement 
and promotion of education through vol- 
untary grants, by scholarships or other- 
wise, to individuals, institutions and 
organizations and by the encouragement 
and promotion of scientific research 
through grants to individuals; institu- 
tions and organizations. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include my 
address: 


ADDRESS OF Hon. JOHN M. MURPHY, oF New 
YORK 


At a'gathering not long ago, I was ap- 
proached by an elderly gentleman who in- 
quired, “You went to West Point, didn't you?“ 
I told him yes, that I was a graduate of 
the Military Academy. “Government paid 
for your education, eh?” Again, I said yes, 
that was correct. “You're in Congress now?” 
he prodded. I nodded. “Government paying 
your salary, eh?“ I told him that was not 
quite correct; the taxpayers were paying my 
salary, since the government can't really pay 
anybody. “About time you got out on your 
own, isn’t it?“ he observed. I mention this 
only because his phrase, “on your own,” put 
me to thinking. 

Now, I am one among many who were for- 
tunate enough to have been selected to at- 
tend the Military Academy, which ranges 
across the whole spectrum of American life 
to choose its student body—regardless, as 
we all know, of race, creed, color or financial 
status. In my own case, it would have been 
possible for me to attend another university. 
But what if I had been, in the elderly gen- 
tleman’s words, on my own?” Lacking 
funds or the training to enable me to work 
my way through college, what would have 
been my prospects in our increasingly com- 
petitive and technical society? I can give 
you the answer In a word: “dismaying.” To 
be without education in the modern world is 
to be armless; in other words, helpless and 
hopeless. 

We all know, or think we do, the value of 
an education. From childhood, we are in- 
culcated with the idea that if we study dili- 
gently the door of opportunity will swing 
open when we are ready to pass through it. 
In fact, we have all been inculcated with 
this idea to such a degree that it has be- 
come a platitude. But how many of us here 
really know what it is like to be deprived 
of an education, to be totally without school- 
ing? What happens when the opportunity 
for education, something we take for grant- 
ed, suddenly is taken away? 

To persons familiar with the tragic events 
in Italy from 1942 to 1945, where homeless, 
motherless, fatherless, religionless, educa- 
tionless children were left to drift by them- 
selves, we can see the totality in ruined lives. 
However, here in our civilized United States 
is a story. It is a grim and shocking story— 
and all too tragically true. To the south 
of us, in Prince Edward County, Va., the 
issue of civil rights is a bitter one. So bit- 
ter, in fact, that, in 1959, the county closed 
its schools—padlocked them—rather than 
bow to a Supreme Court order to integrate 
them. One day, the schools were open; the 
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next, public education stopped for almost 
3,000 children. In a matter of weeks, stop- 
gap schools—in church basements, libraries, 
fraternal halls, anywhere there was room— 
opened for the white children. These, of 
course, were privately financed. In time, a 
whole new private school system, with its 
own buildings, libraries, and other facilities, 
was provided for the white children in a mas- 
sive community effort. But what about the 
Negro children, the vast majority of whom 
come from grindingly poor families? 

Appallingly, all but a few of the 1,650 Negro 
children in Prince Edward County went to- 
tally untaught for 4 long years. Until 
this year, when a group of public-spirited 
men and women put their time, talent, and 
money to work, there were no classes at all 
for Negroes. The new schools for them 
opened with high optimism—but not even 
the educators realized the damage that this 
4-year blank had wrought. 

Consider this * * * for hundreds of Negro 
children who entered schoo! for the first 
time this year the loss was complete, An 
11-year-old girl had to be shown how to hold 
a pencil, A 10-year-old clapped his hands 
to his sides and tearfully refused to touch a 
library book because, as he said, “I can’t 
read.” First graders couldn't or wouldn't say 
their own names * * * those of high school 
age had forgotten how to read or do grade- 
school arithmetic * * * their speech was al- 
most unintelligible * * * some of the young 
people, in the 18 to 22 age bracket, mind you, 
tried to take up their high school work again 
but found the pace too fast and quit 
many have dropped out, permanently lost to 
themselves and to a society that simply can- 
not afford this waste of human resources. 

All these children suffered the stultifying 
effects of living in complete social isolation 
for 4 years. Extremely quiet and withdrawn, 
they would slink down the halls with their 
faces to the wall and refuse to look at their 
teachers when they spoke. 

As a shocked teacher commented, “We no- 
ticed that coming into assembly the chil- 
dren acted as though they were coming into 
church, Then it occurred to us that church 
was the only place they had ever assembled.” 

This is what can happen when you are “on 
your oon! - poor, on the bottom of the heap 
and deprived of the opportunity for even a 
basic education through circumstances over 
‚Which you have no control. A moment ago, 
I noted the tragic waste of human resources 
that inevitably results when we abdicate our 
responsibilities to education * * * now let me 
Give you a classic example, again from Prince 
Edward County, Among the Negro children 
Who had never attended school was an 8- 
year-old boy named Beauregard Lee * * * 

uregard was no different from the rest— 
timid and fearful. But when he took the 
general IQ test his teachers were astounded; 
Beauregard came up with an IQ of 153 per- 
cent, which means he has more brainpower 
than 99 percent of all Americans! Now he is 
already solving algtbraic equations, We dis- 
covered simply because those of us who are in 
tunity willl swing open for him. But how 
many others like him will be forever undis- 
covered simply because those of us who are 
in position to help, indifferently turn aside? 
It was Benjamin Franklin, a canny man, who 
Said that “An investment in knowledge pays 
the best interest.” Think of the interest 
that someone’s small investment in Beaure- 
gard Lee will pay. 

Another wise and prophetic man, H. G. 
Wells, once observed that “Human history 

es more and more a race between edu- 
Cation and catastrophe.” We would do well 
to ponder his words. The cold war has been 
defined as a struggle for men’s minds, and, 
unfortunately, our enemies became aware of 
this earlier than did we. Their weapon in 
this conflict is indoctrination, massive and 
total, and it is being employed with vigor 
and skill in those areas of the world where 
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education is the privilege of the select few. 
In the emerging nations of Africa and south- 
east Asia there is a hunger for learning al- 
most beyond our comprehension, any sort of 
learning. To these people the Communists 
bring indoctrination, not education, and, 
lacking knowledge of any other philosophy 
of government, the people are converted to 
this tyrannical system. Ignorance is the 
ideal seedbed for communism; to bring this 
point home, let me cite the cases of the mis- 
guided few among our soldiers who, taken 
prisoner in the Korean war, were brain- 
washed into defecting to Red China. These 
men were of diverse background and from 
widely scattered areas in our country. But 
each had one thing in common: an educa- 
tion that had not gone beyond the early 
grammar grades, if that. Thus they were 
putty in the hands of cunning Communist 
indoctrinators. In their cases, someone— 
parents, educators, the community—had 
turned aside. The result? Ruined lives for 
the men involved, a blot on our country's 
military record and a propaganda coup of 
incalculable value to our enemies. 

At this critical point in our history, as we 
strive on the one hand to build a better so- 
ciety Yor ourselves and the rest of the free 
world, and on the other to defend what we 
build from the onslaughts of a clever and 
resourceful enemy, only through education 
can we succeed. First, we must see to it that 
every child is prepared to take his place in 
an economy that is growing more complex 
every day; that the Beauregard Lees are dis- 
covered and developed to their full potential, 
and that the day comes soon when “drop- 
out“ is a forgotten term. And we must 
widen our horizons; this is not a single bat- 
tle, it is a war that is being fought in every 
emerging nation. We must see to it that 
education—not indoctrination—is available 
to Africans and southeast Asians. In this 
historical struggle our freedom will depend, 
inevitably, on their freedom, and their free- 
dom depends on education, They look to us 
to keep alight the spirit of liberty which 
Judge Learned Hand so eloquently defined 
in these words: 


“The spirit of liberty is the spirit which is 
not too sure that it is right; the spirit of 
liberty is the spirit which seeks to under- 
stand the minds of other men and women; 
the spirit of Liberty is the spirit which’ 
weighs their interests alongside its own 
without bias; the spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him who, nearly 2,000 years ago, 
taught mankind that lesson it has never 
learned, but has never quite forgotten; that 
there may be a kingdom where the least shall 
be heard and considered side by side with 
the greatest.” 


The bedrock of liberty is enlightenment, 


through education. Make this fine cause 
your own, foster it with your money, your 
time, and yout talent. Do not turn aside. 
Lend your assistance to Prof. Adolfo Volta; 
lend your assistance to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of the Sacred Heart of Milan and 
Rome, Italy. Thank you. 


Hon, Emil N. Baar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the. following proceed- 
ings in connection with the presenta- 
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tion of the annual gold medal of the 

Downtown Brooklyn Association to Hon. 

Emil N. Baar at a luncheon held at the 

5 Hotel in Brooklyn on January 27, 

1964: 

PRESENTATION OF THE ANNUAL GOLD MEDAL oF 
THE DOWNTOWN BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION TO 
HoN. EMIL N. Baar 


(Proceedings of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association’s luncheon, held at the Towers 
Hotel, January 27, 1964, By Mr. Wilbur A. 
Levin, president) 


The national anthem will be led by Henry 
3 accompanied by C. Wesley Mey- 

Thank you. You may be interested in 
knowing that when not occupied with our 
national anthem, Hank Middendorf spends 
his surplus time as dean of Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn and Wes Meytrott whiles 
away his spare hours as vice president of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. 

Enjoy your lunch. 

Ladies and gentlemen, please continue 
with your Inucheon and to the capable staff, 
please serve those tables that have not yet 
finished. However, in keeping with our cher- 
ished tradition for promptness, may I re- 
spectfully request that you direct your at- 
tention to the Chair. 

It is my privilege to once again welcome 
you to an annual meeting of the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association—the 35th. I extend 
my appreciation for your attendance on be- 
half of the members, directors, and officers. 

We are fortunate in having with us two 
past presidents of the association—Robert E. 
Blum and Andrew S. Roscoe—whom I shall 
have the pleasure of presenting to you short- 
ly, and I should like to acknowledge the 
heavy debt owed to the late Henry Jorale- 
mon Davenport, the founder and longtime 
head of our association and the late Dr. Harry 
Rogers who, as president of Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, presided over our affairs 
so significantly and wisely. We are the 
poorer for the passing this year of our es- 
teemed vice president, Edmund Madden, who 
served with such distinction. I have the 
feeling that you may wish to learn the iden- 
tities of the somewhat familiar faces to my 
left, and right. In honoring your question- 
ing glances, may I request that you with- 
hold your applause until all have been in- 
troduced and then let it ring out loud and 
long. 

On the upper dais, all past recipients of 
the Downtown Brooklyn Association's Gold 
Medal Award, from your left to right: 

Dr. Paul D. Shafer, gold medal recipient, 
1961; president, Packer Collegiate Institute 
of Brooklyn, a distinguished educator whose 
communal labors run the gamut of that 
which keeps us healthy and wise. 

Hon. Miles F. McDonald, gold medal recipi- 
ent, 1954: justice of the Supreme Court, 
State of New York; a constant constructive 
force for the good, while being a prudent 
proficient proponent of the law. 

Louis C. Wills, gold medal recipient, 1937; 
who plays his role as one of our community’s 
most respected elder statesmen but with in- 
creased vigor each year. 

Robert E. Blum, gold medal recipient, 1956; 
vice president, Abraham & Straus, former 
president, DBA; an unusual man without 
whose support, invariably forthcoming, no 
worthy endeayor in our great city ts initiated. 

Andrew S. Roscoe, gold medal recipient, 
1962; president, Equitable Savings & Loan 
Association; immediate past president DBA; 
a special sort of man is Andy—strong, saga- 
cious, sophisticated, seeking suitable oppor- 
tunities to render service. 

In the same order on the lower dais: 

Charles Bugeja, president, Brooklyn Civic 
Council; who is utterly devoted to that which 
is best for our borough. 
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Clarence M. Ernst, president, Brooklyn Real 
Estate Board; a distinguished realtor who 
radiates warmth and a complete command 
of his subject. 

Hon. John F. Hayes, deputy borough presi- 
dent; capable, conscientious, cooperative, 
constantly coping calmly, candidly, clair- 
voyantly yet with cogency. 

Hon. Huon L. Carey, Member of Congress 
from our 15th District; he works hard and 
produces the desired results for his con- 
stituency; equally admired in the Halls of 
Congress and the byways of Brooklyn. 

Richard B. Loomis, president, South 
Brooklyn Savings Bank; chairman, gold 
medal committee of awards; a leader who 
exemplifies the best that the business com- 
munity has to offer. 

Hon. John R. Crews, commissioner of elec- 
tions, chairman of the Kings County Repub- 
lican Committee whose tenure of office is a 
tribute to the wisdom of his colleagues; 
forthright, frank, and falthful to the best 
interests of Brooklyn. May I also bow to 


Kuhn, who is one of our honored 


Hon. Abe Stark, president, Borough of 
Brooklyn; first in the hearts of his country- 
men, a leader whose sincerity is matched 
only by his ability to perform. 

I should like to skip the gentlemen on my 
right and on my left but promise to divulge 
their identities shortly. 

Hon. Abraham D. Beame, comptroller of 
the city of New York; a diligent wise public 
official who has given his high office even 
greater stature by his meaningful steward- 
ship. 

Hon. Evcens J. Keocu, Member of Con- 


are richly deserved; one whose friendship 
and support our association holds in highest 
regard. 

Hon. Edward J. Quigley, postmaster, 
Brooklyn; a man whose charm and wit are 
exceeded only by the efficient manner in 
which he discharges his vast responsibilities. 

Next—our arm of the law—the county's 
definitely adroit devastator of disorder, the 
Honorable Edward Silver, district ai 

Walter R. Miller, president, East Brooklyn 
Savings Bank; president, Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce; a tireless responsible citizen 
whose close cooperation is a source of con- 
stant satisfaction. 

Hon. Charles A. Riedel, consulting engi- 
neer, Borough of Brooklyn; that rare sort 
of a planner who sees to it that his well- 
conceived ideas rise from the drawing board. 

The Downtown Brooklyn Association has 
a very active and enthusiastic board of direc- 
tors. I have yet to make a request for time, 
guidance, or material that has gone un- 
answered. With this sort of support, the job 
of president becomes particularly pleasurable. 
To one and all, I should like to express my 
most sincere gratitude. May I present to 
you, our officers. Will they please stand when 
called upon. 

Robert M. Burke, vice president, Downtown 
Brooklyn Association; vice president, New 
York Telephone Co.; a pillar of strength to 
me. I would like to make special mention of 
the outstanding job he is doing at this 
moment as a member of the borough Presi- 
dent's Committee for Equal Opportunity. 

Frank X. Kissane, treasurer, Downtown 
Brooklyn Association; vice president, Chase 
Manhattan Bank; a mainstay in assuring our 
solvency. 

Hon. George C. Wildermuth, our distin- 
guished counsel whose sound advice has 
guided us safely for these many years. 

And may I present to you also, Fred J. 
Zeitz, president, Martin's, former vice presi- 
dent of this association and a founder; one 
of the downtown area’s most respected citi- 
zens, whose special relationship has served 
me in good stead. 
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A friend of mine is wont to offer these 
words of wisdom: “Consider the 
stamp. Its usefulness consists in the ability 
to stick to one thing till it gets there.” 

Would that we could heed his advice and 
proceed directly to our honored guests, How- 
ever, this is a regularly constituted meeting 
of the association and I have been advised by 
our learned counsel that our bylaws require 
that there be a roilcall, reading of minutes, 
reports of officers, reports of committees, elec- 
tion of directors, unfinished business and 
new business. 

A motion was made that the regular order 
of business be dispensed with, but that the 
report of the nominating committee concern- 
ing election of directors be read to the as- 
sembled members. 

Do I hear the motion seconded? 

All those in favor? 

Motion carried. 

The work of an association such as ours is 
a daily activity and its affairs are conducted 
by its staff headed by our able executive vice 

ent. The success or failure of our ef- 
forts depend almost entirely on his execution 
of the policies as set by the board, We are 
most fortunate in having as this officer, a 
man whose diligence, integrity, and knowl- 
edge enable us to gather here today in such 
force. May I call upon this talented gentle- 
man, Grover M. Moscowitz, for his report: 

(Mr. Grover M. Moscowitz, the executive 
vice president, read the report of the nom- 
inating committee which renominated to the 
board the following:) 

Edgar A, Baum, president, Arebec Corp. 

Robert M. Burke, vice president, New York 
Telephone Co. 

Paul F. Ely, president, the Brooklyn Say- 
ings Bank, 

Joseph D. Farrell, vice president, the First 
National City Bank of New York. 

J. Victor Herd, chairman of the boards, 
the Continental Insurance Co. 

George C. Johnson, chairman and presi- 
dent, the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 

Wilbur A. Levin, vice president, Martin's. 

Richard B. Loomis, president, South 
Brooklyn Savings Bank. 

Milton T. Vander Veer, president, Lafayette 
National Bank of Brooklyn. 

All to serve as directors of the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association for a period of 3 years, 
their terms to begin February 1, 1964. 

The committee also nominated Philip H. 
Milner, senior vice president, Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co. as a member of the board 
of directors to fill an term begin- 
ning February 1, 1964, which will terminate 
on January 31, 1965. 

You have heard the report of the nominat- 
ing committee. All in favor say, “Aye.” 

The “ayes” have it. 

I declare the report approved as submitted. 

I trust Senator KEATING will take note of 
this example of “democracy in action” and 
make what use of it he will. 

“A man wrapped up in himself makes a 
mighty small package.” Emil Baar, whom 
we are gathered here today to honor, has in- 
tertwined himself in the affairs of his com- 
munity and nation since the First World 
War when he served his country with distinc- 
tion in France. By any standard, he is a big 
man. Despite his many positions of trust 
and honor, he retains the humility and gen- 
tleness that have been his hallmark these 
many years. When I called at his office to 
notify him of his selection for this award, 
his obviously sincere reaction was one of in- 
credulity. “Why me?” was his response; We 
welcome you into Brooklyn's Legion of Honor 
today, not only for your notable list of com- 
munal accomplishments, but also for the 
manner in which they were performed. Sir, 
you are the classic example of Webster's def- 
inition of a gentleman—"A well-bred man of 
fine feelings.“ 

I have selected at random some of your 
activities, which are too numerous to men- 
tion in their entirety: 
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In the field of philanthropy and civic af- 
fairs: Chairman board of trustees, Union 
of American Hebrew Congregation, 1959-63: 
trustee of Brooklyn Institute of Arts & 
Sciences; president of Union Temple of 
Brooklyn, 1941-49 and currently honorary 
president; trustee, United Hospital Fund of 
New York; president, 1948-54, Jewish Hospital 
of Brooklyn, now honorary chairman of the 
board; trustee, Men's League of Brooklyn; 
governing committee of both the Brooklyn 
Museum and the Children's Museum; trust- 
ee and former vice president of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies; past 
county commander, Kings County American 
Legion. 

In your profession and the field of finance: 
Member of law firm Baar, Bennett & Pullen 
since 1926; member of the Bar Associations 
of Brooklyn, the City of New York, and New 
York State; Republican candidate for 
borough president, 1940; justice of the su- 
preme court, 1951; trustee, Brevoort Savings 
Bank; advisory board manufacturers, Han- 
over Trust Co., Borough Hall branch. 

Awards are no novelty to you, having been 
honored by the Men's League of Brooklyn, 
the American Legion, Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, to mention a few. 

Just as surely as you merit this award, sd 
does charming wife well earn the mo- 
ment of pride she must feel at seeing the 
community pause to do-you homage. Her 
active cooperation and understanding have 
been the indispensable requisite upon which 
your activities have been based. 

Brooklyn’s Legion of Honor well deserves 
your addition to its ranks and I take great 
pleasure in reading the scroll that accom- 
panies this beautiful gold medal, 

“The Downtown Brooklyn Association 
awards for the year 1963 the association's 
gold medal for the most distinguished serv- 
ices to Brooklyn to Emil N. Baar, in recog- 
nition of his inspiring leadership in human- 
itarian causes and cultural Institutions and 
his devoted interest in important communal 
and civic activities.” 

REMARKS BY MR. BAAR 

Mr. President, Senator Keating, Comptrol- 
ler Beame, Borough President Stark, mem- 
bers of the Downtown Brooklyn Association, 
and friends, perhaps the best way to express 
my feelings at this moment is to echo the 
statement made by Yogi Berra, the new man- 
ager of the New York Yankees, at a dinner 
tendered to him in honor of his being so 
designated. He said, “I thank all those that 
made this function necessary.” 

Tam overwhelmed by this gathering of my 
partners, friends, and associates in several 
of our community organizations, and am 
deeply touched by this tribute. This is so 
particularly when I scan the list of the great 
citizens of Brooklyn who were the previous 
recipients of this award. It is a great com- 
pliment to be included with such a distin- 
guished group. 

If there has been any accomplishment on 
my part, I must pay tribute to three sources 
of Inspiration. Firstly, this great and be- 
loved country with its lofty traditions of 
democracy making available to immigrants 
the golden opportunity of the individual's 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Secondly, the teachings of my 
faith as so beautifully by one of 
our martyred of ancient days, 
the Prophet Hillel, who said: 


“If I am not for myself, who am I; 
If I am for myself only, what am I; 
If not now, when.” 


Thirdly, my family. My parents who had 
the forethought to emigrate to this country 
with my four other brothers and sisters, and 
at the summit my wife from whom each day 
I draw new inspiration and without whose 
understanding and forbearance I could have 
accomplished nothing. The tribute is due 
her at least equally as it is to me because 
while I have been out attending as best I 
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could to matters involving communal wel- 
fare, it was she who was alone, and in this 
respect made a sacrifice of the companionship 
which husband and wife should have. 

Our great President, if not the greatest, 
Abraham Lincoln, said: “It is good to see a 
man proud of the place in which he lives, 
and so lives that his place is proud of him.“ 
This occasion, therefore, when your neigh<- 
bors give you a pat on the back, has special 
virtue and significance for me. Yes, I am 
proud of Brooklyn where I live and so happy 
that my neighbors today have thus recog- 
nized me. In accepting the award, I am 
mindful of the lines written by some wag 
which run as follows: 


“Sometime, when you are feeling important, 
Sometime when your ego is in bloom, 
Sometime when you take it for granted, 
You're the best qualified in the room; 


“Sometime when you feel that your going 
Would leave an unfillable hole, 

Just follow these simple instructions 
And see how it humbles your soul. 


“Take a bucket and fill it with water, 
Stick your hand in up to your wrist, 
Pull it out and the hole that's remaining 
Could be the measure of how little you're 

missed." 


I hope I have deserved this honor and pray 
that the future will vindicate your judg- 
ment. Thank you for this cherished moment 


so happy for my wife and myself and thanks. 


too, for coming here to share this joyful 
occasion with us, 
REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT 


It is the tradition of our association to call 
attention at ite meetings to any member of 
the board who has been honored. In that 
spirit, may I congratulate George Gray on 
his elevation to the presidency of the Kings 
County Trust Co. 

How does one introduce a U.S. Senator— 

particularly one who looks like a Senator, 
acts like a Senator, and whose conduct in 
this high office has made him one of the 
most respected Members of this august 
forum. My solution is to say simply, but 
most sincerely, that I am privileged to pre- 
sent to you a man who has so very ably rep- 
resented our State in the Halls of Congress 
for 18 years, and whose address, I feel cer- 
tain, will be Capitol Hill for many years to 
come; the Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING. 


REMARKS OF HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


Mr. Wilbur Levin, members of the Down- 
town Brooklyn Association, I am delighted to 
attend this luncheon honoring Judge Baar 
by presenting him with your association's 
gold medal for—and I quote—"Outstanding 
service to the community.” 

“Outstanding” Judge Barr's service has 
been. The wide range of his community ac- 
tivities is almost unbelievable. It seems to 
me that a famous saying of Winston 
Churchill could be adapted to describe 
Judge Baar's career—"Seldom before has one 
man done so much good for so many.” 

I am tempted to ask “How many lifetimes 
has Judge Baar lived?” 

With citizens such as Judge Baar, no 
wonder Brooklyn is called the bustling bor- 
ough. No wonder Brooklynites have the 
know-how, the skills, the business genius, and 
the manpower to turn out an from a 
roll of adhesive tape to one of the world’s 
biggest aircraft carriers. No wonder that 
the list of Brooklyn's companies reads Hke 
a “who's who“ of the business world. 

If population were the sole standard for 
statehood, Brooklyn wouldn't be a borough, 
it would be “the State of Brooklyn.” It ex- 
ceeds in population 26 existing States. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
Congratulate the Downtown Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation on the magnificent job it is doing for 
Brooklyn's shopping and business districts. 
I am told that on a busy day, your down- 
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town stores serve as many as a quarter of 


and religion. In fact, you have shown, by 
your tolerance and your understanding, how 
necessary adaptability is in this the jet age. 

Frankly, I am sometimes astounded at the 
incredible adaptabillty of the human race. 
Think of it, in one generation we have—with- 
out turning a hair—bridged the gap between 
the tin lizzie and the space capsule. 

Of course, women are more adaptable than 
men. They have to be. They have to cram 
50 years of progress and technological ad- 
vancement into 35—or is it 39? 

With the Moon within touching distance 
and Mars only a short arms length out of 
reach, I would like, today, to look into the 
future and examine with you the wonders it 
will bring. 

But supposing we first compare briefly the 
year 1929 with the year 1964—a time gap of 
35 years. 

For the ladies a mere 20 years. The 
changes have been phenomenal; the accom- 
plishments, out of this world. 

For one thing, the life expectancy of the 
average man or woman has been extended 
20 years. 

Astronauts have seen, from outer space, the 
glorious panorama of the world turning. 
Nuclear-powered submarines have mapped 
out a world-encircling, underwater route 
from Maine to California. 

All this, the human race has taken in its 
stride, with a cool 
astounds. 

I assure you, it will need all its flexibility, 
all its adaptability to absorb the wonders 
that the next 35 years will bring. 

I honestly believe—if the leaders of our 
country have the courage and spiritual wis- 
dom to avoid the threatened holocaust— 
America can, in 35 years, come very close to 
being a utopia. 

In passing, may I give you a thumbnail 
sketch of what utopia is? It is a mythical 
country whose citizens enjoy 1964 wages, 
1932 prices, and 1910 taxes. 

I don’t foresee quite that. But I do fore- 
see unbelievable change. 

The inscription on the National Archives 
Building puts it far more beautifully than 
Ican. It reads: “What Is Past Is Prologue,” 
which a District of Columbia cabdriver is 
supposed to have explained to a fare as Gov- 
ernment language” meaning—"you ain’t seen 
nothing yet.“ 

All my life, I have tried to be forward look- 
ing. I have tried to live as though the future 
‘was something I shall exist to see and to en- 
joy. My staff say that they are sure I shall 
pass the century mark, Im so interested in 
what lies ahead. They also think—I wouldn't 
be a bit surprised—that I'm ornery enough 
to reach my hundredth year just so that I 
can say “I told you so.” A psychiatrist friend 
of mine once told me that a lively interest 
in the future, was the best way to stay 
young. So supposing today we take a dose 
of youth preservative and look into the 
future. . 

By the year 2000, the population of the 
United States will have almost doubled. It 
will be close to 333 million people. These 
millions of Americans will earn more, spend 
more and—hold on I say 


nonchalance that 
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A man was asked 
“Where are you going on your 

this year?” He replied, “I want to 
take a trip around the world, but my wife, 
as 


usu: 

Two cars in every garage will have come 
true by the turn of the century. And what 
cars they will be. One may well be called 
the family local, the other the family ex- 


press. 
The family local may well be a wheelless 


to rise and land vertically. A representative 
of one of our aircraft manufacturers has 
stated that any ther who can drive 
a conventional automobile, will be able to 
fly this jet sedan. 

All these coming wonders will, of course, 
bring with them added problems—civic 
problems. It is absolutely essential there- 
fore that cities and communities look ahead 
and that the Federal Government look ahead 
with them. It is absolutely essential, in my 
opinion, that a Presidential commission be 
established to draw up a series of compre- 
hensive reports on the needs and challenges 
that our urban centers face. They should, 
I think, be a series of 5-year reports outlin- 
ing what must be accomplished every 5 years 
between now and the turn of the century. 

Perhaps the first thing to do is to draw 
up a master plan for the ideal city. It should 
have parks and playgrounds and recreation 
centers, Its buildings should be modern and 
beautiful. Its living quarters should be effi- 
cient and comfortable. And, abdve all, its 
traffic facilities must be so planned that it 
will flow smoothly and without interruption. 

Our present slums are the direct result of 
lack of planning. They are the rotten fruit 
of stopgap methods. If these are to be 
eliminated, as they must be, careful, com- 
prehensive plans must be made. A building 
or rebuilding schedule must be set up and 
strictly adhered to. America the beautiful, 
must be beautiful all over. It must not be 
fitted with unsightly spots and scarred with 
streaks of rottenness. 

Hand in hand with this city planning, 
must go a master plan for our young people. 

It is estimated that by the year 2000, 
America’s labor forces will reach the 135 
million mark. And with every passing year, 
this labor force will have to become more and 
more skilled. 


matically join the ranks of the unemployed 
and the unemployable. 

It is estimated that—if the present trend 
continues, if we ignore our educational drop- 
outs—by the year 1970 more than 8 million 
young Americans will not receive a high 
school diploma, 

This is the age of experimental daring. I 
say we should dare to experiment in every 
kind of worker training program. Of what 
use Is a beautiful city if a large percentage 
of rd inhabitants are unemployable drop- 
outs 

The book of the future holds many chap- 
ters. The chapter on science will be full of 
astonishing brilliance and newly acquired 
wisdom. The chapter on medicine will be 
breathtaking for its achievements. The 
chapter on exploration may well be the 
most fabulous of all. Let us see that the 
chapter on the humanities does not fall short 
of the others. Let us dare for the happiness 
of the individual as greatly as we have 
dared for the preservation of the Nation. 
What we bulld toward, the young will in- 
herit. Let us see to it that they are worthy 
of their inheritance. 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT 
Thank you Senator KEATING. 
. The Chair declares the 35th annual lunch- 


eon meeting of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association adjourned, 


The Man and the Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY - 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recoxp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of May 27, 1964: 

THE MAN AND THE PARTY 


Everyone who's done any sounding into 
peoples current political attitudes, from Dr. 
Gallup to Samuel Lubell, has noted the 
growth of the “independent” voter who 
proudly proclaims that he casts his ballot 
for the man, not the party. 

This attitude is particularly widespread 
among those who like to think of themselves 
as the thinking man’s voter, including intel- 
lectuals, the educated middle class, and col- 
legians just coming of age. Lately it’s been 
spreading even among those who are party 
political leaders themselves. 

In several recent elections southern Demo- 
crats have walked out on their party when 
they didn't approve of the party's presiden- 
tial canditiate, and just the other day Sen- 
ator Javits, a leading New York Republican, 
implied he wasn't going to play if he didn't 
like the GOP choice at San Francisco. 

All this may sound very elevated, lifting a 
man above “mere partisan politics.” Still, it 
strikes us that to vote by the candidate 
alone, particularly in a presidential election, 
can be as unthinking as to vote by any other 
pat formula. 

In 1960, when people voted for Mr. Ken- 
nedy or Mr. Nixon, many decided by their 
“liking” for one or the other, or maybe by 
a dislike of one. But whether they realized 
it or not, they actually chose between two 
groups of men and between political philoso- 
phies of noticeable, if sometimes illdefined, 
difference. 

President Kennedy was an unusually in- 
dependent-minded man. Yet he was not 
insulated from those he picked as his close 
associates, nor free of influence by the politi- 
cal views of those who helped put him in 
office, In voting for the man, the country 
voted for a political party. 

This doesn't mean that all the members 
of the Democratic Party, even all those who 
supported him, agreed with Mr. Kennedy on 
every particular. Many Democrats, indeed, 
preferred Lyndon Johnson, HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, or others as the party leader. Many 
wished Mr. Kennedy had taken different posi- 
tions on the specific issues, on labor legisla- 
tion or on civil rights. X 

Nonetheless, for those in the Democratic 
Party to have voted Republican just because 
they didn't think Mr. Kennedy “the best 
man” of the party—or perhaps not as ex- 
perienced and able as Mr. Nixon—would have 
been unthinking on their part. For there 
remained the fact that a Democratic victory 
would, and in fact did, give the Government 
a different political cast from what it would 
have had with a Republican administration, 
whether led by Mr. Nixon or somebody else. 

Bo it will be in November. In the Republi- 
can Party, Governor Rockefeller and Senator 
Goldwater appear the furthest apart and 
many Republicans prefer one or the other, or 
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somebody else entirely, as the party leader. 
Yet in reality neither could stray beyond the 
broad area of consensus in the Republican 
Party, and either would perforce offer politi- 
cal leadership differing in philosophical ap- 
proach from a Democratic administration. 

For while the probable Democratic 
nominee, President Johnson, may make some 
decisions in a different fashion from Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and change the emphasis in 
other ways, he cannot alter the basic com- 
plexion of the national Democratic Party, 
even if he would. 

Each of our political parties covers a wide 
political spectrum, and sometimes the edges 
between them do indeed grow fuzzy. Yet the 
absence of sharp cleavages in the middle 
cannot obscure the fact that there are, all the 
same, major differences between the effective 
political attitude of each. 

The Democratic Party, by and large and 
with due exceptions, Is in its national char- 
acter more receptive to centralized Govern- 
ment, less disturbed by fiscal excesses, more 
attracted to the glitter of great welfare 
programs, less trusting of the ability of in- 
dividuals and local communities to 
their own affairs, and in foreign policy more 
prone to conciliate communism and sancti- 
fy international concepts, than is the Re- 
publican Party. 

Often on specific issues—a tax proposal, 
say, or the details of a farm program—in- 
dividual Republicans may disagree with oth- 
er Republicans or agree with a Democratic 
proposal. But this crisscrossing on many 
immediate issues, though it frequently con- 
fuses the picture, is less significant than the 
differences in attitude. 

Thus differences In the political parties 
are meaningful, even if Senator Javrrs some- 
times sounds as though he ought to be in 
the Democratic Party and Senator Byrp in 
the Republican Pary, And it is only through 
the system of political parties, we ought not 
to forget, that the country can make mean- 
ingful political choices. 

Reflections on the candidate are important 
for every voter, not only because we don’t 
want an incompetent in the White House but 
because the candidate often proclaims the 
party. Yet it is also true that it is a 
thoughtless voter who thinks no further. 


“Lunch at the White House”—Article by 
Howard B. Woods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mrs.SULLIVAN, Mr.Speaker, among 
the guests present at the White House 
last week at a luncheon given by Presi- 
dent Johnson for Mayor Willie Brandt, 
of West Berlin, was an outstanding St. 
Louis newspaperman, Mr. Howard B. 
Woods, executive editor of the St. Louis 

His column, “One Man’s Jour- 
nal,” in last Friday's issue of the Argus 
gives a very delightful report on the 
luncheon and on some of those who were 
present. I particularly enjoyed read- 
ing the final sentence of the column in 
which he wrote: 

But perhaps the most significant thing of 
the occasion was when the distinguished 
visitor toasted Mr. Johnson, he said, “I am 
not simply toasting the President of a great 
nation, but I am toasting a great man, a 
real human being with compassion and 
understanding of human needs“: 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe all the Members 
of the House and of the Senate will also 
enjoy this informal report by the execu- 
tive editor of the St. Louis Argus on his 
visit to the White House, as it appeared 
in the Argus of Friday, May 22, 1964, as 
follows: 

One Man's JOURNAL 
(By Howard B. Woods) 
LUNCH AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


The note said simply that The social sec- 
retary at the White House, 456-1414 (The 
White House telephone) inquired if you will 
accept the President's invitation to lunch 
Monday at 1 o'clock, honoring Willie Brandt.“ 
It was written with that automatic tran- 
scriber used in the Hilton Hotels which 
makes all messages seem as if they were 
handied by the same person. The note was 
a follow-up to a telegraphed invitation which 
was lying on our desk in St. Louis. We had 
been away for days. An invitation from the 
President is tantamount to a summons. You 
accept. What else? The instructions sald 
to come in through the southwest gate. This 
was similar to the time the late President 
Kennedy asked us Missouri editors to lunch 
to discuss matters. The southwest gate is on 
the far side of the White House. The white 
shirted guards directed the cars around the 
winding drive to the front entrance. 

From then on it was ceremony. From the 
tall and erect military personnel who directed 
you across the expansive rooms. (And no 
matter how often you walk into the White 


tonsts each proposed at the conclusion of 
There were about 40 persons in- 

stag luncheon. They ranged 
Rusk, the Secretary of State to 
Clay. Attorney Claude Fer- 
guson, the Howard University Law 
School was there and so was the former Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, looking very. 
very British. N 

The President also numbered among his 


vited to 
trom Dean 


ever, from the star studded guest list was 
tall and sensitive Sidney Poitier, who told us 
as we walked back to the hotel that he is 
going to the Berlin Festival in June. It was 
an informal 2 hours. Mayor Brandt in ex- 
cellent English did bring from West 
Berlin and the German people. But perhaps 
the most significant thing of the occasion 
was when the distinguished visitor toasted 
Mr. Johnson, he said I am not simply toast- 
ing the President of a great Nation, but I 
am toasting a great man, a real human being 
with compassion and understanding of hu- 
man needs. 


Mortimer Caplin’s Resignation as Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 


tressed to learn last week of the resigna- 
tion of Mortimer Caplin as Commissioner 
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of Internal Revenue. Mr. Caplin’s resig- 
nation was reluctantly accepted by Presi- 


dent Johnson last Friday and there is: 


wide agreement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is losing an outstanding public 
servant. Before coming to Washington 
Mr. Caplin was a professor of law in my 
State at the University of Virginia and 
it was my pleasure and privilege to work 
closely with him here in the appropria- 
tion of funds necessary for the operation 
of the Internal Revenue Service, I found 
him highly intelligent, extremely co- 
operative, and dedicated to the best in- 
terests of the people of this country. 

I hate to see him go but I wish him 
well in his future undertakings. Mr. 
Caplin is leaving because of personal re- 
sponsibilities that cannot be met at his 
present inadequate compensation and I 
would like to include at this point in the 
Recorp editorials from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch and the Washington 
Evening Star on this outstanding public 
servant. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 
May 25, 1964] 
Lost—A Goon Man 

Mortimer Caplin's resignation as Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is à real loss. 
He has done a first-rate job of handling his 
important assignment and he has even tried 
to do the impossible—to make tax collection 
less painful to the taxpayer. 

Evidently Mr. Caplin's decision to bow out 
was prompted by more than one considera- 
tion. But money—not enough of it—seems 
to haye been high on the list. His salary 
in a job which involves the collection of 
billions of dollars Is $21,000 a year. What 
better argument can be found for a sub- 
stantial pay increase for the people who 
really do the job of running our gigantic 
Federal establishment? 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, May 
26, 19644 


THANKS TO MORTIMER Cart 


Resignation of Mortimer Caplin as US. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, effective 
July 10, will remove an able and effective 
Official from public life. Mr. Caplin wishes 
to resume the practice of law in Charlottes- 
ville. Whether he will return to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia law faculty, of which, for 
some years, he was a leading member, has 
not been made known, 

During his more than 3 years as the Na- 
tion’s chief tax collector, Commissioner Cap- 
lin operated on the principle of reasonable- 
ness and maintaining “largeness of attitude,” 
while at the same time cracking down on 
tax dodgers and expense account padders. 

A brilliant authority in the fleld of tax 
law, he brought to his post in the Federal 
Service not only a first-rate mind but high 
character and dedication to the public weal. 

His squeeze on those who were trying to 
make legal expense account deductions for 
luxurious yachts, wives at conventions and 
80 on, caused a major howl. But much of 
this should have been directed at Congress, 
Which did, in fact, seek to unreason- 
ably detailed expense account returns from 
taxpayers. As matters turned out, Commis- 
Sioner Caplin’s “reasonableness” prevailed, 
but it was made considerably more difficult 
for expense account padders to gyp“ the 
Government. 

As a former intercollegiate boxing cham- 
Pion, “Morty” Caplin learned how to “dish it 
Out” and also “take it.“ In his internal 
Tevenue post, Commissioner Caplin delivered 
haymakers at fiscal malefactors, while ab- 
Sorbing some punishment of his own from 
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irate cltizens, many of whom were irate sim- 
ply because they could no longer swindle 
Uncle Sam. 

Like other men who accept high positions 
in Washington, and who do so believing that 
they will be in complete control and can 
institute any improvements they desire, Mr. 
Caplin undoubtedly found himself frus- 
trated, at times, by bureaucratic redtape 
and career officials wedded to the status 
quo. But he performed well, in the face of 
these obstacles, and should be thanked for 
more than 3 years of constructive and useful 
public service. 

\ 


Why Feed Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the San Diegg Union which 
appeared May 15, 1964, entitled “Why 
Feed Communism ?—U.S. Policy Shaping 
To Aid Reds”: 

Wary Freep CommunisM?—US. Porter 

Suarmnc To Am Reps 


There can be no doubt now but that our 
foreign policy is undergoing a drastic change. 

The United States and Communist Ru- 
mania are going to enter high-level discus- 
sions on economic and trade matters which 
may alter our relations with Eastern Europe. 

Rumania has resisted subordinating its 
industrial system to a joint Moscow-Eastern 
European development plan, and is seeking 
equipment, and in some cases, entire indus- 
trial plants, from the West. This does not 
necessarily represent a turning away from 
communism. More likely it will mean a 
strengthening of the hand of the individual 
Communist regimes within the satellites. 

A thaw in the cold war is definitely under- 
way, and the firm lines of American foreign 
policy are cracking wide open. The recent 
speech of Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, ih 
which he urged Americans to face the reali- 
ties as they exist today, was dismissed too 
easily and too quickly. 

It was a deliberate trial balloon. And, 
though some of his recommendations, such 
as acceptance of the existence of the Com- 
munist regime in Cuba, met unfavorable re- 
action and were quickly rejected, his speech 
obviously was intended to adjust the people 
to important changes about to take place. 

The theory now seems to be that by help- 
ing to finance and support communism we 
ean do away with it. Even a Republican 
Senator, GEORGE AIKEN, of Vermont, agreed 


sounds good. A country can be starved into 
revolt against a dictatorship. 
It was Senator FULBRIGHT who challenged 


garding 

myths, he said, was the idea that every Com- 
munist state is an unmitigated evil and a re- 
lentless enemy of the free world; that trade 
with a Communist country is a pact with the 
devil, and that we can either win 
war or end it immediately and completely. 
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the enemies of everything we stand for as 
a nation and a free people. : 

We continue to regard peaceful coexistence 
as synonymous with an end to the cold 
war, and we are just as continually surprised 
when the leaders of the Soviet Union tell us 
that it does not mean that at all. 

They are just talking about eliminating 
any military pressure on their own security 
and progress. A directive issued from Mos- 
cow to the Communist parties of Eastern 
Europe has assured them that the policy of 

coexistence does not mean any re- 
laxation in the ideological war and that in- 
creasing contacts with the West will open 


new channels of infiltration and propaganda. 


It is, in the words of Janos Kadar, the 
Hungarian Communist leader, merely an- 
other form of class warfare, f. 

We can liquidate the cold war, as obyiously 
desired by European Communists, as it 18 
costly and dangerous to them, but there is 
no guarantee we also are going to liquidate 
communism by accepting it and feeding it. 


The School Prayer Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that a speech delivered recently by the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. STEPHENS] in reference to the school 
prayer controversy, deserves the atten- 


political scientist of note. His comments 
and suggestions follow, together with an 
editorial from the Atlanta Constitution. 


ADDRESS or Hon. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, In, or 
GEORGIA 


So much emotion has been generated 


There has arisen a type of hysteria which 
is based upon the most prominent proposal 
made by Congressman Becker of New York. 
This amendment to the Constitution has the 
effect of trying to define freedom of 
as contained in the first amendment to the 
This amendment is part of 
that great American inheritance, the Bill of 


shall make no 
respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
Many times when a law is passed, it is 
necessary to show the full intent of the legis- 
lative body by defining words and terminol- 


are not restricted. 
If we seek to define freedom of religion, 
we will also find emotions engendered for 
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defining freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech, and the other rights which we have. 
To DIURNA the-dangors I DEBE, 0, der 


in that capacity, I was one of the attorneys 
who represented the association when it op- 
posed rules that had been announced by one 
of the judges of a superior court. In his 
rules of court, he defined what would be 
considered contempt of court by press pho- 
tographers and newspapermen, saying spe- 
cifically that no witness, attorney, nor spec- 
tator attending his court could be photo- 
graphed in the courtroom, court corridors, 
the courthouse, or on the sidewalks adja- 
cent to the courthouse. 

The chief complaint made by the news- 
paper editors was that this group of rules 
abridged the freedom of the press. The ob- 
jection actually was that the judge was de- 
fining freedom of the press. They did not 
believe that there should be this definition 
because it restricted the language of the 
Constitution. There is no difference in the 
proposal involved in restricting the freedom 
of e by adding a definition. 

e Court of the United States, 
in aif its decisions on prayer, has said only 
one basic 

No governmental authority shall make laws 
TF 

exercises in 


ting religious a school sup- 
pete ed by public funds. 
I feel, too, that people who have written 


that we do not want to be told by anyone, 
except by our religious leaders, how to pray, 
when to pray and if we do pray, what we 


People who have written to me about the 
Becker amendment do not realize the prob- 
lems created when he uses the 
“Biblical Scriptures.” I would like to ask 


lips translations of the Bible? Does it mean 
the standard revised version of the Bible 
published and widely used in the last few 
years? It could be possible to interpret that 
“Biblical Scriptures” means parts of the his- 
tory of the Hebrew race known as the Mac- 
cabees” that were not made a part of the 
Christian Bible but which, nevertheless, were 
Scriptures of the same era as the latter part 


of the Old Testament. To the Mormon be-. 


liever, the term is associated with the revela- 
tions of Gabriel to Joseph Smith. To the 
Moslem, it would be Koran. 

People who have written to me about the 
Becker amendment are not aware of the sig- 
nificance of the terminology God or a Su- 
preme Being.” Do they think there is among 
Christians any difference? The amendment 
implies there is, Do they know that the use 
of the term “Supreme Being” is not good 
Christian philosophy but is the term used by 
Deist who think that the Holy Trinity of the 
Christian faith is not the true religious 
belief and that Jesus Christ is not recognized 
as divine? Surely, the people who have writ- 
ten me would not want me to support an 
nmendment to the Constitution that does 
not recognize the trinity of the Godhead 
and the divinity of Jesus Christ as in the 
Apostles’ Creed. 
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Does it become clear now how impossible 
it is to improve on the simple language of 
amendment 1? 

I do not wish anyone anywhere to think 
by these statements that I am opposed to 
having prayer in public schools. I am not. 
But I am opposed to having any form of 
government tell me and my children that 
we do not have freedom to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of our own consci- 
ences and without governmental direction. 

I have been asked how prayer can be car- 
ried on in our public schools as a result of 
the decisions by the Supreme Court. The 
answer to this important question consti- 
tutes a challenge to all ministers and par- 
ents. I have proposed a plan which requires 
no legislation. The plan I propose to the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and to the Georgia Parents and Teachers 
Association and which I propose to every 
local parent and teacher association in 
Georgia and in the United States is as fol- 
lows: 

The Supreme Court has said that no gov- 
enmental agency may require or direct re- 
ligious exercise in a public school. However, 
the Supreme Court has not said, and I do 
not believe will ever say, that worship can- 
not be carried on by private groups on a 
voluntary basis in a public school. I ask 
that the parent and teachers associations, 
by resolution, at every level, request school 
authorities to establish during every school- 
day a period of free time. No mention in 
such resolution shall be made that this free 
time will be used for religious purposes. 
However, during the period of free time the 
grade mothers, mothers, dad-presidents, the 
schoolteachers, the ministers and Sunday 
school teachers, and many other devoted 
Christians, could hold a Bible reading for 
children in the classroom and allow the chil- 
dren voluntarily to attend on their free 
time. There is no governmental action in 
this method of bringing prayer back to the 
school and it does not contradict any of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. It will fit 
in with the tradition of service requiring 
Christians to make a sacrifice because it will 
take an effort on the part of the mothers, 
fathers, and ministers to staff such an under- 

. If such a great challenge is not met 
then it is apparent that we are asking the 
schools to take over. We would be throwing 
religious instruction into the public school 
system and not keeping it in the churches 
where it belongs. The Supreme Court in a 
decision about 90 years ago said this: 

“True Christianity asks no aid from the 
sword of civil authority. It began without 
the sword, and wherever it has taken the 
sword it has perished by the sword. To de- 
pend on civil authority for its enforcement is 
to acknowledge its own weakness, which it 
can never afford to do. It is able to fight its 
own battles, Its weapons are moral and spir- 
itual, Armed with these, and these alone, it 
is not afraid nor ashamed to be compared 
with other religions, and to withstand them’ 
singlehanded. And the very reason why it is 
not so afraid or ashamed is that it is not the 
power of man but the power of God on which 
it depends. True Christianity never shields 
itself behind majorities. * * * and it was only 
when it attempted itself to enforce religion 
by the arm of authority that it began to 
wane. A form of religion that cannot live un- 
der equal and impartial laws ought to die, 
and sooner or later must die.” 


No legislation of any kind with this con- 
structive proposal will be necessary. There 
will be no need to confuse the people of 
America with definitions which restrict the 
freedom of religion rather than enlarge it. 
We will keep America as the land where peo- 
ple have the wonderful exercise of complete 
freedom of religion which, among many other 
rensons, was a chief one for settlement of 
this country. 

When I am sick, I consult a doctor. If I 
need drugs, I buy from a druggist. If I need 
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b plans, I advise with an architect. 
If I have a legal problem, I hire a lawyer. 
And so, in religious matters, I should give 
great weight to professionals in the realm of 


The issue before the Congress now is a 
legal one and a religious one. What do the 
experts say? The American Bar Association 
opposes any change in the first amendment. 
The leaders of the Southern Baptist Church, 
the Methodist Church, the Presbyterian 
Church, the Christian Church, the Episcopal! 
Church, and the Jewish synagogues all op- 
pose any change in the freedom of religion 
clause of the Constitution. If history is con- 
sulted, you will discover that these entities 
have always been in the forefront of the 
fight for preservation of the separation of 
church and state. I do not believe we will co 
wrong if we follow their guidance in oppos- 
ing the Becker amendment and the many 
other proposals which would do serious dam- 
age to the freedom of religion. Let the PTA. 
as a nongovernment organization, pick up 
the challenge offered and bring religious ex- 
ercises to the schools on a voluntary basis 
and hold inviolate the principles of our in- 
heritance. 

I know that the people who have written 
to me are perfectly devoted Christians and 
completely sincere in their concern. I hope 
my comments will also be considered in the 
same spirit of Christian forbearance, They 
are expressed with the same sincere feelings 
of what is the best for Christians, as are the 
feelings of those who advocate the changes 
in the Bill of Rights. 


From the Atlanta Constitution, May 20. 


FACTS GAINING IN CHURCH-STATE DEBATE, AND 
REPRESENTATIVE STEPHENS Is Dome His 
PART 


It takes courage for a Congressman to 
stand against the emotional tide that 
threatens to sweep away the basic American 
principle of church-state separation. 

Representative ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR., of 
Athens proved his courage the other day when 
he addressed the 10th district rural mali 
carriers in Hephzibah. 

Representative STEPHENS came out against 
the Becker school prayer proposal. The first 
amendment, he asserted, ought to be left 
alone. 

“So much emotion has been generated 
about proposals to amend the Constitution 
and change the first amendment to include 
school prayers that it is difficult for reason 
to be heard,” said Representative STEPHENS. 

How true. But gradually the facts are 
showing above the emotional flood. The first 
amendment was written to guarantee reli- 
gious freedom by forbidding government 
sponsorship or interference. By upholding 
the first amendment, the Supreme Court was 
protecting freedom of religion—not attack- 
ing it. And if the Bill of Rights is now 
altered to authorize government involvement 
in religion, individual freedom in Americn 
will be diminished rather than increased. 

When emotionalists run short of facts, they 
resort to name calling. Representative 
SrepHens evidently was bracing himself 
when he said: 

“I do not wish anyone anywhere to think 
by these statements that I am opposed to 
having prayer in public schools. I am not. 

“But I am opposed to having any form of 
government tell me and my children that we 
do not have freedom to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of our own consciences 
and without governmental direction.” 


The Athens Congressman suggests that 


.free-time periods be set aside for voluntary 


religious exercises, 

As Representative STEPHENS points out. 
both legal and religious leaders are warning 
against leap-before-you-look efforts to un- 
dercut church-state separation, 
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Senior Citizen Declares War on Johnson- 
Shriver War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a senior 
citizen in Richland Center, Wis., Mr. 
Frank Harris, does not like it one bit 
that President Johnson apparently clas- 
sifies him as poverty stricken, In re- 
sponse, he has declared his own war 
on the Johnson-Shriver war on poverty 
by writing a series of letters to the edi- 
tors of various newspapers. 

There is a great deal of merit to the 
views he expresses. I include the fol- 
lowing letter I received from Mr. Harris 
and the text of his letter to the editor 
of the Washington Star: 

RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
May 15, 1964. 

My Dran Mn. Gross: I just finished read- 
ing your report No. 751 dealing with the 
Johnson-Shriver war on poverty 

For the past month I have been carrying 
on my own private war on their war on 
poverty with a series of letters to the editors, 
a copy of which is enclosed, and I shall 
continue to send out this letter all the rest 
of this summer to newspapers all over the 
United States 

When anyone says that two people are 
living in poverty on $3,000 per year they are 
deliberately distorting the facts or else they 
don’t know what they are talking about. I 
know a lot of senior citizens who are living 
a full, happy and contented life on a whole 
lot less than $3,000 and I mean married 
people, 

I have two very close friends, both single 
men who stay in the same camp near Yuma, 
Ariz., where wo spend the winters. Both of 
these men receive a pension of 6107 per 
month from the State of California. The 
oldest is 75 and he told me 2 years ago that 
he had $1,500 in a safety deposit box in a 
Yuma bank which he had saved from his 
$107 per month. 

The other friend is 69. Last winter he 
bought $1,000 In bonds from the Yuma Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, which he 
had saved from his pension in less than 4 
years. I know this to be a fact because I was 
with him when he bought them. I asked him 
why he was saving the money and his an- 
swer was, “I can't spend all this money, I 
don't know what to spend it for, I have 
everything I want and need. 

Anyone who will give it a little thought, 
knows that Johnson's war on poverty is as 
phony as a $3 bill and is motivated by a 
bunch of starry eyed liberals to influence a 
Tew votes. 

If anyone has any doubts that we can't 
live a carefree life on $3,000 per year, I will 
be very happy to furnish them a copy of my 
budget, and this budget Includes at least 
One weekend in Las Vegas. Of course I fish 
Out of a rowboat instead of a $3,000 motor- 
boat, I drive a Ford instead of a Cadillac, we 
never throw any Washington style booze 
Parties, we don't try to keep up with the 
Jones because I don’t give a damn what the 
Jones have or do. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Franx HARRIS. 
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RICHLAND Wis. 
May 15, 1964. 
Eprror, WASHINGTON STAR, 

Washington, D.C. 

Sm: President Johnson has denounced the 
critics of his war on poverty, but to most of 
us senior citizens, his war on poverty seems 
just a little silly and riduculous, 

As @ married senior citizen 70 years old 
who never had it so good, I was disturbed 


and disgusted to learn from Johnson-. 


Shriver & Co. that we senior citizens in 
the $3,000 per year bracket are now con- 
sidered to be destitute and poverty stricken, 
despite the fact that on $3,000 per year I 
maintain a home in Wisconsin, a trailer 
home in Arizona, we buy everything we need 
and a lot of things we don't need. I buy a 
new station wagon every other year, we pay 
cash for everything and have money in the 
bank. 

But now, just at a time when I thought 
we were sitting on top of the world living 


the life of Riley, along come these starry- 


eyed do-gooders to tell me that with only 
$3,000 per year we are living in destitution 
and abject poverty. How depraved can these 
liberals get to influence a few votes? 

And who will pay for all this socialistic 
pie in the sky? Not us oldtimers, we won't 
live long enough. Then who? The young 
people who are struggling to raise families 
and pay for homes, that's who, and if no 
brakes are applied to the freewheeling 
spenders, then long before they reach 65 the 
Federal debt will have reached such astro- 
nomical proportions, they and their chil- 
dren will be living under an austerity pro- 
gram that will make $3,000 look like a for- 
tune. 

But if that’s the way they want It, let's 
keep the Democrat spenders in Washington. 
At my age I've got nothing to worry about. 

FRANK HARRIS, 


Russian People “Ge Wild” in 3 
Great American Choir From Oberlin 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Oberlin College Choir, under the excep- 
tionally able direction of Prof. Robert 
Fountain, recently concluded a 2-month 
tour of the Soviet Union. The Oberlin 
Choir’s seventh annual concert appear- 
ance before a capacity audience in New 
York City’s Town Hall suitably marked 
their return to these shores. The New 
York critics gaye the singers superlative 
notices. 

This 73-member ensemble was the first 
American group of performing artists to 
tour the Soviet Union officially under the 
new 2-year U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. cultural ex- 
change agreement. In many of the Rus- 
sian cities, they were the first Americans 
ever to perform. They presented 33 con- 
certs in 12 Russian communities, as well 
as three additional.concerts in Rumania. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with much personal 
pride and pleasure that I bring this won- 
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derfully talented group of young people 
to your attention, and to the attention of 
our colleagues in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. I speak not only as Repre- 
sentative from the 13th Congressional 
District, in which the college is located, 
but as a proud alumnus and trustee of 
that college and resident of the Oberlin 
community. 

Everywhere the students traveled, as 
representatives of the American people, 
they were received with unprecedented 
warmth and enthusiasm by the Russian 
people. I am told, Mr. Speaker, that no 
other American musical group perform- 
ing abroad has_so successfully repre- 
sented America as has the Oberlin Col- 
lege Choir. 

For example, in Leningrad's Philhar- 
monic Hall on the opening concert of 
their tour, it was reported that by inter- 
mission time, the capacity audience of 
2,000 was clapping in a steady rhythmic 
beat, considered a very special mark of 
tribute and admiration. In their final 
Moscow concert, even standing room had 
been sold out. In Kiev, it was reported 
that crowds of admirers were lined from 
the backstage dressing room to the exit 
to applaud the Oberlin singers following 
their performance. Everywhere through- 


out the entire tour their programs were 


received with ovations far beyond any- 
thing that could have been anticipated. 
And, perhaps most significant of all, in 
their informal, person-to-person contacts 
with the Soviet people at all levels, the 
Oberlin students obviously made a most 
favorable impression, representing the 
lively, free spirit of America at its very 
best, 


A member of our Embassy staff in 
Moscow reports that the Oberlin College 
Choir is “one of the greatest things that 
ever happened to the cultural life of the 
Soviet Union.“ He described the group’s 
opening night audience at the great hall 
of the Moscow Conservatory as a sophis- 
ticated one, and which “absolutely went 
wild over those college kids from Ohio. 
I've never felt better about being an 
American than I did sitting there among 
several thousand cheering, wildly ap- 
plauding Soviets.” 

Mr. Speaker, I Beers it e 
not only because of the significance of 
the choir’s tour, and their performance, 
but also in recognition of the truly out- 
standing job they did in projecting a 
most favorable image of America, to in- 
clude here some of the glowing words of 
praise accorded the group by the Soviet 


press. 
From Tass, Mar. 18, 1964] 

The 4-day guest performance of the Choir 
of the American Oberlin College which énded 
in Moscow today were a source of great 
pleasure to music lovers. 

The art of the young ensemble has been 
praised in glowing terms by such exacting 
connoisseurs as Rudolf Barshai and Zara 
Dolukhanova. Moscow critics note the won- 
derful tradition of the Oberlin Choir, its cul- 


training and fine feelings for style. 
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[From Litaratura Mastatstva, Mar. 17, 1964] 

Young choristers, students of Oberlin Col- 
lege of the distant State of Ohio of the 
United States of America came to visit our 
country in order to demonstrate their artis- 
try. At present their choir, considered to be 
one of the best university choirs of the United 
States of America, performs in Minsk, in the 
Byelorussian Philharmony Hall. 

Their quivering and fresh sentimentality, 

their ability to express the wealth of human 
ce with extremely fine sensitivity and 
feeling—this is what struck the Minsk audi- 
ence in the choir's performance. Fine, in- 
spired musicality and soft, exquisite painting 
of details distinguish Prof. Robert Foun- 
tain’s interpretation. The youthful choir's 
performance attracts by its great professional 
mastery, by the purity and accuracy of its a 
cappella singing. 
From Sovetskaya Byelorussia, Mar. 17, 1964] 

A good song will always find its way into 
the heart of man; it excites and gives joy. 
And if such a song is performed by a gifted 
singer or by a talented group, this is doubly 
true. It is this feeling that one experiences 
when listening to the songs performed by 
the Oberlin College Choir which last Sunday 
began its tour in Minsk. 

The repertoire of our guests is great and 
varied. It includes many choral works 
created during the last five centuries. The 
choir's composition is youthful—they are 
students. The boys and girls who are mem- 
bers of the choir directed by the experienced 
conductor, Robert Fountain, represent the 
youth of 20 different States from the United 
States of America, including even Alaska. 
[From Sovetskaya Kultura, Mar. 21. 1964] 

The supreme level of performance which— 
to mention a foreign chorus—has been 
reached by the Robert Shaw Chorale, is 
still to be attained by the Oberlin Chorus, 
but there can be no doubt that it will 
achieve it. We have assurance of this in 
the great gifts of the direetor, Robert Foun- 
tain, and the enthusiasm of the members of 
the chorus. Once having heard how unself- 
consciously they sing, how soft and unusual- 
ly beautiful their voices are, the listener 
is himself infected with that love for music 
and for beauty which literally permeates 
the art of the Oberlin College Chorale. * * * 


8 
effects: at times it seemed as though an or- 
gan was playing. The soft power of the 
sounds pouring into the hall filled it com- 
pletely as far as the ear could reach, becom- 
ing in a sense eternal. * * * Robert Foun- 
tain and his chorus are guided by strict and 
painstaking taste and by a thorough under- 
standing of music. In their performance of 
the compositions of great composers the So- 
viet listeners found satisfaction, beauty and 
inspiration. 

[From Sovetskaya Moldsviva, Apr. 7, 1964] 

The members of the Oberlin College Cho- 
rus are not professionals. These are students. 
But they sing in a completely professional 
manner. * What was so attractive about 
this chorus? Their directness, for one. The 
young men and women sing enthusiastically 
and capably, and behave simply and modest- 
ly on the stage. * * * To be noted is the 
fact that all selections were performed in 
their language of composition. We hear 
Bach, Mozart, and Brahms in German; Pa- 
lestrina and Lotti in Latin; Debussy in 
French, and Tchaikovsky and Chesnokov in 
Russian. The diction of the Oberlin students 
is irreproachable. This made the perform- 
ance more expressive. 


Mr. Speaker, those are but a few of 
the many, many favorable reviews 
printed in the Soviet press. Following 
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is a review by Howard Klein in the New 
York Times for Friday, May 1, concern- 
ing the Oberlin Choir’s seventh annual 
appearance at the town hall. I believe 
it, too, is worthy of special note, and 
therefore, I respectfully request that it 
be printed in full. 

From the New York Times, May 1, 1964] 

The Oberlin College Choir gave its seventh 


annual town hall concert last night. The 73 


young men and women of whom it consists 
should have looked or at least sounded less 
than fresh, for they bave just returned from 
a 2-month tour of the Soviet Union during 
which a concert was given about every other 
day. 

But the vitality and warmth of the singing 
showed no strain and, in fact, the program 
turned out to be the richest of musical 
experiences, 

The program was traditionally arranged, 
beginning with works by Palestrina, Lotti, 


“Morley, and other 16th-century composers. 


And in them the choir showed the most re- 
fined group sound this listener has ever 
heard, from collegiate or professional en- 
sembles. The balances, the diction, the ac- 
centuations and rhythms were immaculately 
coordinated. 

But never was the effect studied or ma- 
chinelike. Rather, the music flowed with 
supple ease, making the salient points 
strongly and the details finely chiseled. In 
short, it sounded natural, which is extremely 
rare. 

Bach's Cantata No. 150, “Nach dir, Herr,” 
closed the first half and the performance 
throbbed with warmth. The arias were 
taken by the entire sections, and because 
the voices were so on-pitch, the many 
sounded as one. And for this 10 members 
stepped out of the choir to furnish the 
eight string, bassoon and harpsichord parts. 

Robert Fountain, the director of the choir 
since 1948, has molded his group with dedi- 
cation and understanding that goes beyond 
mere choral expertise. For though the one- 
ness of the group is extraordinary, the indi- 
viduals act like soloists, moving independ- 
ently of one another in response to their 
lines. The group resembled a field of grass 
through which the wind blows. And the joy 
they expressed by their singing gave a breath 
of life to each phrase. 

Many Oberlin alumni must have been in 
the capacity audience but the sustained ap- 
plause was not mere partisanship. This is 
a choir to hear—Howard Klein. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I know 
that I may speak for all of us in congrat- 
ulating Robert Fountain and the Oberlin 
College Choir for a job exceedingly well 
done. Our Oberlin singers are a credit 
to their school, to the Department of 
State’s cultural exchange program, to 
their respective home communities, 
American youth everywhere, and the 
privilege of Americans to express them- 
selves in complete freedom, without fear 
of governmental intervention, They are 
deserving of praise far beyond that I have 
expressed here. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my col- 
leagues in the U.S. Congress, I salute 
the Oberlin College Choir, now in their 
35th year of existence, for their tre- 
mendously successful tour of the Soviet 
Union. I hope they may have other 
future opportunities to represent Amer- 
ica in other parts of the world. 

The message they spread about our 
Nation is most effective because in the 
most universal of all languages, joyful 
song. 
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The Case for the World War I Veteran— 
Statement by the Honorable 3 
K. Denton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always popular to speak of proposed 
legislation to aid World War I veterans 
as à pension grab, with the implication 
that these older veterans are anxious to 
raid the Federal Treasury for undeserved 
handouts. Members of Congress who 
support legislation of this nature are - 
often attacked as political opportunists 
willing to bankrupt the Treasury and de- 
stroy the Nation’s solvency in an attempt 
to curry favor with a pressure group and 
attract votes on election day. 

If that were the true situation, it is 
inconceivable that many of the most 
responsible and levelheaded Members 
of Congress—who do not hesitate to 
stand up and be counted on extremely 
controversial issues regardless of which 
pressure groups or lobbies are involyed— 
would be willing to continue to: sup- 
port legislation for the World War I yet- 
erans. So there must be more to the 
story than would appear from some of 
the attacks we read against Members 
who have signed the discharge petitions 
for World War I veterans’ pension bills. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the truly outstand- 
ing Members of this House is the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Denton] who is 
the sponsor of the discharge petition to 
bring World War I pension legislation 
before the House. Recently, he testified 
before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on his 
bill on this subject. His statement is 
well worth reading, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WINFIELD K. 

Denton, MEMBER oF CONGRESS, EIGHTH 


DISTRICT OF INDIANA, AT A HEARING ON HR. ` 


2332, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
Arrams, May 19, 1964 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I'd like to take this opportunity to 
thank you gentlemen for two things. First, 
let me thank you for holding a hearing on 
this bill, H.R. 2332, and, secondly, let me 
thank you for the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you in behalf of the measure, 

This bill, as you know, is an attempt to 
provide for the veterans of World War I and 
their widows pensions of $100 and $75 per 
month, respectively. And, in the case of 
those veterans who need constant care and 
attention, an additional $70 per month. 
These pensions would be based on need, with 
a means test of income not in excess of 
$2,400 per year for single veterans and $3,600 
per year for married veterans, In addition, 
this bill would allow the veterans or their 
widows to receive up to $1,200 per year from 
social security, railroad retirement, or other 
prepaid annuities. 

I look at the bill, however, in much broad- 
er terms. I look at it as an attempt to bring 
the benefits of the veterans of World War 
I—the first of our major global conflicts—in 
line with the benefits enjoyed by the vet- 
erans of other wars. 
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At the present time there are two laws 
applicable to pensions for veterans of World 
War I. One is section 3 of the Economy 
Act, under which veterans over 65 years of 
age with a 10-percent disability receive a 
pension of $78.75 monthly. The other is 
Public Law 86-211, which provides pensions 
varying between $40 and $85 monthly for 
veterans without dependents and $45 to $100 
monthly for veterans with three or more de- 
pendents. The same age and disability re- 
quirements hold for both laws. 

The widows of veterans of World War I, 
under the Economy Act, section 3, are en- 
titled to $5040 monthly and under Public 
Law 86-211 their pensions vary from $26 to 
$60 for a widow without children and from 
$50 to $75 monthly for a widow with one 
child. 

World War I ended nearly 46 years ago and 
I feel it is time that proper compensation is 
afforded its veterans. 

It was George Washington who first pro- 
posed the pension—for the veterans of the 
Revolutionary War as a reward for their serv- 
ices. 

In regard to ns, Abraham Lincoln 
said, it is the duty of all of us to provide 
tor those who bore the brunt of battle.“ 

And Theodore Roosevelt said, “No other 
citizen deserves so well of the Republic as 
the veteran. They did the one deed which if 
left undone, would have meant that all else 
in our hfstory went for nothing. But for 
their steadfast promise all our annals would 
be meaningless and our great experiment in 
popular freedom and self-government a 
gloomy failure.” 

The platform of the Democratic Party, in 
1960, contained the following statement: 

“Veterans of World War I, whose Federal 
benefits have not matched those of sub- 
sequent service, will receive the special atten- 
tion of the Democratic Party looking toward 
equitable adjustments.” 

It is now 1964. Let us put that promise 
behind us. 

I am a veteran of both World War I and 
World War II and am fully cognizant of the 
disparity of benefits afforded veterans of the 
two conflicts, The veterans of World War 
I received mustering out pay immediately on 
being discharged from service. It took 18 
years for the veterans of World War I to 
obtain mustering out payments. 

In addition, veterans of World War II re- 
ceived unemployment insurance for 6 
months after their separation, or until they 
were able to find employment on their re- 
turn to civilian life: pay for terminal leave 
accrued before separation; social security 
credits for the time they were in service, and 
perhaps most important of all; the benefits 
from the GI bill of rights. The GI bill 
gave World War II veterans assistance in 
obtaining an academic education leading to 
a college degree, or vocational, on-the-job 
training which would prepare them for a 
civillan occupation. It provided guaranteed 
loans for homes, businesses, or farms, and 
provided protection and guarantees of the 
Jobs the veterans left to enter the service. 

The veterans of the Korean war received 
similar, although not quite as great, benefits. 

The amount of money expended on vet- 
erans of World War II has been 30 times 
as great as that expended on the veterans 
of World War I, The number of veterans 
of World War II is much greater, of course, 
than that of World War I, but even so the 
per capita expenditure for World War II vet- 
erans has been four times that for World 
War I veterans. 

I am confident that the promise of the 
Democratic platform did not mean that 
there should be on-the-job training; college 
training, or even guaranteed home loans for 
these World War I veterans, now of an ayer- 
age age of 70. The only adjustment that 
could have been meant for persons of that 
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age group would be some form of pension 
or annuity. 

There are currently statutes providing 
for pensions for World War I veterans, there- 
fore the only way to meet this promise of 
equitable treatment would be for an in- 
crease in those pensions. This is what my 
bill proposes. 

My bill provides for bringing the benefits 

ot these veterans into line with current 
modes of living. 

Using consumer prices of the years 1957- 
59 as a base of 100, let us analyze the pen- 
sion status of World War I veterans. In 
1933 a means clause was placed in the World 
War I pension law which allowed a single 
veteran a maximum of $1,000 annual in- 
come and a married veteran a maximum of 
$2,500 annual income to qualify for the 
pensions. In that year (using our agreed 
standards) 45 cents bought a dollar’s worth 
of goods. Today it takes $1.07 to buy that 
same dollar’s worth of goods, indicating a 
shrinkage in the buying power of the dollar 
of 138 percent. 

This loss of buying power, coupled with 
the fact that greater productivity in this 
country has brought about a higher stand- 
ard of living, has caused many other changes 
in the laws of our country. It is now time 
to consider the World War I pensions. 

Since 1939 when the first minimum wage 
law was enacted it has become necessary to 
increase that rate from 25 cents to $1.25 per 
hour—an increase of 400 percent. 

In 1933 the jurisdictional amount for cases 
in the Federal courts, based on the diversity 
of citizenship, was a minimum of $3,000. 
Today it is $10,000—an increase of 233 per- 
cent. 

Since that time the salary of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court has risen 73 
percent; Associate Justices salaries have risen 
75 percent, and Cabinet members salaries 
have risen 663% percent. 

Similar increases have been granted our 
servicemen; other Federal employees; in re- 
tirement allowances; public assistance pay- 


ments, and most all civilian salary schedules. / 


For example: In 1932 a private entering 
the Army received $21 per month. Today 
he receives $78—an increase of 271 percent. 
A civil servant in the equivalent grade of 
GS-2 made $1,440 annually in 1932. Today 
the salary is $3,560—an increase of 147 per- 
cent. In 1940 the average monthly benefit 
for a retired worker under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program was $22.10. To- 
day it is $76.19—an increase of 244 percent. 
Under public assistance programs average 
monthly payments for old-age assistance in 
1936 were $16.31. Today they are $77.89— 
an increase of 377 percent. Aid to dependent 
children payments were $8.13 in 1936, Today 
they are $31.24—an increase of 284 percent. 
Aid to the blind payments then were $21.42. 
Today they are $81.72—an increase of 281 
percent. Railroad retirement benefits have 
risen from an average of $26.47 in 1945 to 
$91.44 today—a 245 percent increase. 5 

The term applied to the reasons for these 
necessary increases is “the cost of living.” 
The cost of living for veterans of World 
War I has not remained magically station- 
ary. It too has increased. 

The income limitation on which a veteran 
of World War T's pension qualification is 
based was raised in 1952 to $1,400 for single 
veterans and $2,700 for married veterans, 
under section 3 of the Economy Act. Under 
Public Law 86-211 there are various limits— 


Therefore the highest family income which 
a veteran may now receive and still be eligi- 
ble for a pension is $3,000. 

Mr. Walter Heller, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, last 
year at Kansas City, said “a family with an 
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income below $3,000 a year is living in a 
poverty status.” 

And in hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the tions Committee dealing 
with labor, health, education, and welfare 
this $3,000 income standard has been used 
Soe ee Se EOS SEADH A ATEEN 
Certainly a veteran of World War I should 
not have to be in a poverty statuts to be 
eligible for a pension. The country owes a 
greater obligation than this to its veterans. 

My bill would increase the maximum in- 
come a veteran could have to $2,400 and 
$3,6000, respectively, for singlé and married 
veterans. At the same time it would allow 
them a maximum of $1,200 in additional in- 
come from public or private pensions or 
annuities before making them ineligible for 
pensions. I feel that the pensions or an- 
nuities that these men have paid for outside 
their service to the United States should not 
be held gainst their claim for just compensa- 
tion for their service. The $1,200 limit in my 
bill is a compromise measure. 

This proposed increase in allowances and 
pensions does not begin to those 
granted in other cases and is definitely justi- 
fied by the increase in the cost of living. 

It is true that World War I was of rather 
short duration. But that was because it was 
necessary to throw American troops into ac- 
tion before they were adequately trained and 
equipped, causing their casualtics to be ex- 
tremely high compared with other conflicts. 
By helping to bring that war to a speedy con- 
clusion they saved the Federal Government 
many times the amount of money it would 
require to pay them a just compensation. 

Now, turning to the cost of my bill. When- 
ever the question of just compensation for 
these veterans is raised, we always hear the 
cost estimated in astronomical figures. For 
some reason an estimate is always made 
through the year 2000, or 36 years from now. 
If we were to forecast our national defense 
cost, our farm costs, or our f 
aid expenditures for a period of 36 years they 
would be astounding. 

No one knows what the condition of the 
country will be during the next 36 years— 
how conditions will affect the number of vet - 
erans eligible for the pension—or the number 


. who will claim the pension. Further, no one 


knows what legislation might be enacted by 
future Nor does anyone know 
for a certainty how long the remaining vet- 
erans of World War I will remain alive, 

Three years ago I introduced a similar pen- 
sion bill, HR. 3745. The income limitation 
in that bill was more liberal than in this 
bill. In both bills the means test was $3,600 
for a married veteran and $2,400 for a single 
veteran. But, under HR. 3745, a veteran 
would have been permitted to receive any 
sum from public or private annuities. 

Under H.R. 2332, the sum is limited to 
$1,200 from pensions or annuities. Never- 
theless the Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates that there will be more veterans draw- 
ing compensation under this bill, H.R. 2332, 
than under the former bill, HR. 3745. 

In addition to this fact, the pension is not 
as liberal under this bill as it was proposed 
under the previous bill. HR. 3745. How- 
ever, the Veterans’ Administration estimates 
that this bill, H.R. 2332, with a more strict 
means test and lower payments, will cost 
nearly twice as much as they estimated for 
HR. 3745. 1 


It is true that the present bill provides 
for increased pensions for the widows of vet- 
erans of World War I, but by the Veterans’ 
Administration's own figures this sum would 
not nearly account for this great discrepanoy. 
It should be quite obvious that these figures 
set out by the Veterans’ Administration do 
not even qualify for the title of a good “edu- 
cated guess.” 
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The Veterans’ Administration estimates 
that the first year's cost of the program, for 
the veterans themselves, under HR. 2332, 
would be $993,490,000. Naturally the amount 
would decline each year as death claims 
more and more of the veterans. 

The Government is now paying out $5,300 
million in veterans payments each year: 
With this law it would be raised to about 
$6,300 million for the first year. 

In 1947 the Government paid out $8,300 
million to veterans. In that year the gross 
national product of this country was $234,- 
300 million, The latest gross national prod- 
duct for 1963 was in excess of $600 billion. 
Certainly if the Government could afford to 
pay $8,300 million in 1947 it can afford to 
pay $6,300 million now, out of a more than 
doubled gross national product. 

As I said, the average age of veternas of 
World War I is 70 years. It is estimated that 
the greatest number of deaths among those 
now surviving will occur in the next 6% 
years. Figures given say there will be 840,- 
000 World War I veterans die between 1964 
and 1970. That gives us an average of more 
than 328 veterans dying each day over the 
next 6% years. 

Also, as I said before, World War I ended 
nearly 46 years ago. General pensions for 
Revolutionary War veterans were provided 
35 years after the end of that conflict; pen- 
sions were provided 39 years after the Mexi- 
can War; between 26 and 53 years after var- 
fous campaigns of the Indian wars; 24 years 
after the Civil War, and 18 years after the 
Spanish-American War. There was a need 
clause in two Instarices—the Revolutionary 
War and the Mexican War—but, in both 
cases it was removed. In all cases, pensions 
have not been considered as a charity, but 
as a delayed payment for services rendered. 

That is what the veterans of World War I 
are asking—delayed payment, not charity. 

The Department of Commerce has esti- 
mated that an annual income of $3,600 for 
a single person and $4,000 for a married 
couple is necessary to maintain the average 
standard of living in this country. Those 
figures include all people and do not make 
allowances for the higher medical expenses 
of people whose average age is that of the 
veterans of World War I. G 

If we are ever going to equalize the bene- 
fits received by the veterans of World War I 
with those paid to veterans of other wars, 
now is the time. 

If we fail to do it now there will be few 
veterans living to receive the promised equit- 
able benefit adjustments. 

President Johnson has launched an all- 
out war on poverty. If we can eliminate the 
poverty status among the veterans of World 
War I we can chalk up a victory in one of 
the many battles we will have to fight in the 
President's war on poverty. 


* 


Hon. Thomas E. Morgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS S 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who are members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
noted with pleasure that proper tribute 
and recognition was paid to our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
by the New York Times this morning. 

The article refers to Doc“ MorGan as 
a “hulking bear of aman.” Those of us 
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who have worked closely with him well 
realize that his heart matches his mag- 
nificent stature, and that he is a friend 
to all on the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
regardless of political affiliation. 

I am especially pleased to note that 
“Doc” Morcan attended the Detroit Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery in my na- 
tive Michigan, and that he specialized in 
surgery at Wayne State University and 
Grace Hospital in Detroit. 

As long as he is chairman of the im- 
portant Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
we can rest assured that Doc“ MORGAN 
will put his surgeon's skills to good use 
in cutting out the unnecessary and per- 
fecting the imperfect in legislation pro- 
posed to his committee. 

The article which appeared in the New 
York Times follows: 

FOREIGN Am SHEPHERD: THOMAS ELLSWORTH 
MORGAN 


WASHINGTON, May 26.—Representative 
THomas E. Morcan, the chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, is a hulk- 
ing bear of a man who hates spinach and 
likes snakes. 

Both traits developed early in his boyhood 
days in the town of Ellsworth, Pa., from 
which he was given his middle name. There 
he worked around the coal mines cleaning 
lamps and learned from the men who went 
down the shaft—his father among them— 
how the world looks from a bituminous 
gallery. 8 

He stands 6 feet 4 inches tall and weighs 
240 pounds. He walks and sits with a slight 
stoop. His House colleagues have always 
said of him that he is modest to a fault. 

He has neither an enemy nor detractor on 
either side of the political aisle. And, ex- 
cept for a scholarly benignity as the only 
practicing physician in Congress, he might be 
taken for just another politician. 

Actually, “Doc” Morcan, as he is known 
and addressed both in his committee and on 
the House floor, is a consummate politician 
without even trying. 

When it was suggested to him today that 
his committee had paid him quite a tribute 
by approving, without cutting a dime, the 
first foreign aid bill to emerge intact in 17 
years, he said he was right pleased.” 

Even this comment must have struck him 
as being out of character. He quickly added 
that “I didn’t have anything to do with it” 
and that “the committee was persuaded—as 
I was—that the President's combined re- 
quest for $3.5 billion in the next fiscal year 
was, indeed, a ‘bare bones’ program.” 

The afterthought was characteristic of the 
man who brought to one of the more im- 
portant committees of the House a detach- 
ment and objectivity that he first learned 
in the operating room. 

Doc Morcan's election to the House in 
1944 from Pennsylvania's 26th District was a 
natural extension of his service to his com- 
munity of Fredericktown. 

He continues to practice medicine with 
the aid of two every weekend to see that the 
practice does not suffer in his absence. 

He readily acknowledges that “I am mostly 
a consultant now, but it helps me keep my 
hand in.” 

Most of his patients are employees of the 
mining companies in the Pittsburgh area. 
They are what he calls his “paying” patients. 

But House colleagues from neighboring 
areas say that Morcan's medical practice is 
his. chief stock in trade as a politician and 
that more than half of the services dispensed 
from his clinic are “for free.” 

Tl never willingly cut off my links with 
medicine,” he says. 

He says that he always wanted to be a doc- 
tor and that he has always been fascinated 
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> spent days walking the creek- 
boy, stick in hand, and flipping the 
up on the bank to a chum carry- 


@ medical degree was a 
and for the entire family. 
was dismissed from his job in the 
in 1927 because of his outspoken sup- 
port of the United Mine Workers of America. 
The elder Morgan took a job in Detroit but 
the family remained in Pennsylvania—all 
but Thomas. 

He was graduated from Waynesburg Col- 
lege in 1930 and went on to Detroit College 
of Medicine and Surgery where he received a 
medical degree in 1933. He then specialized 
in surgery at Wayne University and Grace 
Hospital in Detroit. 

House Members were glad Doc MORGAN 
was around that day in 1954 when pistol 
shots rang out in the House of Representa- 
tives and several Congressmen fell wounded 
at the hands of Puerto Rican fanatics. 


Poverty Can Be Voluntary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Marion Star of 
Ohio brings out some views about pov- 
erty which seem to have been overlooked 
to date. Any discussion in depth of this 
subject ought to include these views: 

“Poverty” Can Be VOLUNTARY 


President Johnson's current campaign 
against “poverty” has brought Republican 
retaliation. 

Two Congressmen— M. G. SNYDER, of Ken- 
tucky, and Dave MARTIN, of Nebraska —have 
asked the President, in effect: “What about 
Lady Bird's acreage in Alabama where her 
tenants live in abject poverty? Why don't 
you do something about them?” 

The First Lady's staff director has ex- 
plained that it is true that a Negro share- 
cropper family does occupy some of Mrs. 
Johnson's Alabama acreage which once was 
cotton land and now has been diverted most- 
ly into timber. 

It so happens that the sharecroppers 
pleaded with Mrs. Johnson to let them stay 
on as long as they lived. They pay her $5-a- 
month rent. She provides them with clothes 
and gifts occasionally. They are grateful to 
her. They have what they want for their 
own happiness. 

The incident simply points up a question 
which many more affluent Americans have 
overlooked: What Is poverty? 

Some define it as anything below an arti- 
ficial figure of annualincome. Others define 
it in terms of housing, clothing, automobiles, 
material possessions. 

There is no real definition. The family 
accustomed to $20,000 a year might feel 
poverty-stricken if it were cut to $15,000. 
The family with $5,000 a year might consider 
itself poor“ if it were reduced to $4,000. 
Some families with $1,000 are not poor“: 
They are wealthy because thye have all they 
need and want for their own happiness. 

President Johnson has made a big to-do 
about the so-called poverty“ in Appala- 
chia.” There's no doubt that some families 
in this one-time comparatively proeperous 
coal mining belt are in dire financial straits. 
They are dejetced and frustrated and deserve 
the sympathy and help of fellow Americans. 
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Some of them, however, would not change 
places with the so-called affluent for anything 
in the world. They like life as they have it. 

Some parts of Ohio have individuals in- 
telligent and skilled enough to hold down 
good-paying industrial jobs but don't want 
to work. Their employers are forced to beg 
them to work when there's work to be done. 

But they work only long enough to earn 
enough to buy a new stove, or a television 
set, or an auto, or perhaps shoes. They'd 
rather hunt and fish than work. They have 
their own little garden plots, a few hens, per- 
haps a couple of hogs for meat. 

They like it that way. No amount of 
money offered for a job can lure them to 
change their way of life. 

There are thousands of this same sort of 
people elsewhere in “Appalachia.” 

President Johnson needs to be careful 
whom a generous Uncle Sam offers to help. 
Good Americans pathize with those 
genuinely in need. They won't be inter- 
ested in shelling out for those who are happy 
as they are and don't want jobs or money. 


It Won't Work, So Double It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON, 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

Ir Won't Worx, So Dovustz Ir 


The Alilance for Progres has been a colos- 
sal failure, by everyone's admission up to 
this time, and now President Johnson has 
decided to double it. 

This is a sad commentary on an altogether 
too frequent conduct of Government, that if 
things don't work, double the spending. 

The Alliance for Progress was set up by 
President Kennedy in August, 1961, with 19 
Latin American nations. This country was 
to give $10 billion, with $90 billion from 
Latin American self-help and other sources, 
including private investment over a 10-year 
period 


In the first 2 years, almost $2,500 million 
of U.S. taxpayers’ money was committed, but 
it resulted in more private investment flow- 
ing out of Latin America than flowed in, 

This, combined with galloping inflation— 
particularly in Brazil, which received the 
most aid—completed the dreary picture of 
not only no progress, but failing even to keep 
even. 

To this was added the failure of the Latin 
American countries to provide self-help and 
to institute the reforms upon which Mr. 
Kennedy based his program. Respect for the 
United States declined, gratitude was nil, and 
our position south of the border deterio- 
rated—notwithstanding the high idealism of 
the program and the very substantial funds 
provided. 

There are many reasons for the failure. 
First, in classic South American fashion, the 
money went to the politiclans and almost 
none trickled down to the desperately im- 
poverished masses. 

Second, the Latin American mentality 
more than anything else admires honor. 
The United States honor was lessened in the 
Latin American mind by the ease with which 
Castro was able to humiliate us and expand 
his revolution 90 miles from our shore, in 
the face of the no-longer-observed Monroe 
Doctrine. 
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Third, after honor the Latins admire 
strength. America has shown no strength or 
leadership in its dealings with the Central 
and Sonth American nations. Quite to the 
contrary, many of these nations—particu- 
larly with respect to Castro—have been far 
more anxious than we to seize the initiative 
against this cancer which is spreading 
throughout the hemisphere. 

Notwithstanding their marked poverty, 
Latin Americans will follow an honorable 
leader and strong direction rather than 
wishy-washy leadership as shown by lack of 
initiative in the Kennedy-Johnson Admin- 
istration. 

The appeasement-minded schemes lately 
propounded by Senator FULBRIGHT were, 
rightly or wrongly, considered a trial bal- 
loon because of his important position as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

We admired President Kennedy's idealism 
and the dedication of President Johnson to 
eradicating poverty. Unfortunately, dollars 
alone won't do it. eee 
atic plan and a pri degree of ae 
this apparently is little envisioned in Mr. 
Johnson's current scheme. 


than ever can do the job. 
VFC 
Emphasize and insist on 


self-help, Mr. President, and make our aid 
con t on progress in this 
direction—benefiting the people, not the 


po 
you in your laudable objectives. 


Advice to Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of year countless orators will speak 
to thousands of high school and college 
graduating classes. Words of wisdom, 
words of inspiration will be the order of 
the day. 

A powerful sermon on economics in a 
free society and a potent lesson for all of 
us, including those who are just com- 
pleting their education, is contained in 
the following copy from the Warner & 
Swasey advertisement in the U.S. News 
& World Report for June 1, 1964. 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, 1964 

This is the day you graduates commence to 
make full use of all you have been learning so 
far. Put it to use with hard work, and 
you'll be all right, never fear. 

Your economics should have shown you 
that you can only be paid out of what you 


equipment) and for the taxes of the govern- 
ment that protects your liberty (so make 
sure no taxes go to restrict your liberty). 

Your history should have shown you that 
wherever any government or power has prom- 
ised the people something for nothing, it has 
always had to be paid for after all—with the 
peoples’ liberty. 

Your English should have taught you that 
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there is no real world free in our 
and that the synonym for 8 
work. 

And no matter how high you went in 
mathematics, don’t forget this important 
fact of arithmetic—that price is the sum of 
labor plus materials plus taxes plus a small 
rent for use of machines, and you can't add 
to any of these without increasing the sum— 
increasing price. 

You've learned all this, of course, and if you 
remember it and act accordingly you'll suc- 
ceed, because the world needs and wants 
people who understand basic facts. 

So be of good cheer. This is a splendid 
year to start an energetic life of earnest work 
and solid achievement, 


The President Achieves One More 
Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled The President Achieves One More 
Success” which appeared in the April 
29 issue of the Courier-Journal of Louis- 


The logic, skill, and humor with which 
Lyndon B. Johnson won wave after wave of 
applause from the predominantly Republi- 
can audience of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce were almost as remarkable as the 
effect. It is fresh evidence that, in Walter 
Lippmann's terms, the President is pre- 
empting title to the great center of Ameri- 
can politics as opposed to its extremes. 

The throng of 5,000 businessmen and their 
wives naturally would applaud the Presi- 
dential prediction that 1964 would bring in- 


- dustry $30 billion in profits after taxes— 


up from $17.2 billion in 1942, as he cannily 
noted, $24.6 billion in 1962, $27.1 billion last 
year. The same is true of Presidential 
pointing with pride to a Federal budget cut 
of almost a billion dollars, ending of the 
rail dispute “without a strike and without 
compulsion,” the halving of the deficit, the 
reduction of Federal employment by some 
13,000 jobs from a year ago, the “largest tax 
cut in all history,” a record $608.5-billion 
rate of national output. 

But Mr. Johnson, with his unique mixture 
of Texas corn, wry humor, and political skill, 
scored a more meaningful triumph than just 
winning applause for a prediction of bigger 
profits or reiterated enthusiasm for frugal- 
ity. He put in highly effective plugs for his 
antipoverty campaign (poverty is “a 
mounting burden” to all taxpayers), for the 
end of racial and religious discrimination 
the cost of which he put at $15 billion in 
output each year, for the cl of out- 
moded “cavalry forts” and military activi- 
ties, for a foreign-aid policy to fight poverty 
elsewhere in the world justified by this fact: 
“If peaceful change is impossible * * * then 
violent change is inevitable.” 

Reporters present noted that Mr. Johnson 
was Interrupted with applause or laughter or 
both about 60 times, that he drew a pro- 
longed ovation at the end for “an independ- 
ent, taxpayin', light-bill-savin' President.“ 
And all that despite fresh urging to business 
to hold the line on prices and profits, just 
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as he is asking labor to hold a noninflation- 
ary line on wages. And, of course, the Presi- 
dent hewed to his now famous slogan of 
“come, let us reason together,” by inviting a 
hundred or so members and officials of the 
chamber to conference in the White House. 

In taking firmer title to the center, Mr. 
Johnson came up with a slogan and a line 
likely to make history in 1964 and most un- 
likely to give any comfort to his political 
rivals, “restraint and responsibility”: 

“I do not accept the viewpoint, on either 
side, that business and Government are in- 
herently hostile opponents I pledge 
you, from your Government, restraint and 
responsibility—a hand that means only to 
help and never to hinder so long as the public 
interest is being served. I ask from you only 
the same—restraint in those decisions you 
make which affect the general economic 
well-being, responsibility in choosing to sup- 
port or not support the policies and proposals 
of your Government which serves all the 
people.“ 


Analysis of Cyprus Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, the 
May 25, 1964, Washington Report of the 
American Security Council contains an 
excellent analysis of the important 
Cyprus question. This report is entitled 
“Cyprus: Key to Soviet Mediterranean 
Strategy” and was written by Mr. An- 
thony Harrigan, associate editor of the 
News and Courier of Charleston, S.C. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
outstanding analysis of the troublesome 
situation in Cyprus be printed in the 

Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cyprus: KEY, TO Sovier MEDITERRANEAN 

STRATEGY 
Cyprus has been described as a nerve cen- 


pos- 
sesses base rights on the island. Lying 40 
off the southern coast of Turkey and 
es from Syria, the island-state of 
is all that and much more. It is a 
of Soviet expansionism and a poten- 
iba of the Middle East, with the same 
to Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, and Is- 
that Cuba has to the countries of the 


AR 
i 


Cyprus question is considerably more 
complicated than that of Cuba, for the strife 
on the island involves Greece and Turkey, 
two anti-Communist nations that are mem- 


thentic successors to the Byzantine Empire 
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at Constantinople. Vigorously asserting this 
claim, they sought for centuries to control 
the Bosporous and the Dardenelles and to 
gain access to the warm waters of the Medi- 
terranean. The present masters of the Krem- 
lin have the same objectives. 

In the 19th century, when the czars were 
extending their authority from central Asia 
to the Balkans, Britain moved to protect her 
lifeline in the Mediterranean. By a con- 
vention with Turkey signed in 1878, the 
British took over the island of Cyprus. But 
this strategically located island proved to be 
one of the most restless and problem-ridden 
of Britain's oversea territories. The 
Enosis movement, calling for Cypriot union 
with Greece, started in the middle of the 
last century. The leaders of this movement 
have been high dignitaries of the Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus, which enjoyed toleration 
under the rule of the Ottoman empire. In 
the absence of regular political leadership, 
the churchmen became the natural leaders 
in temporal affairs. This explains the politi- 
cal role of the present Archbishop Makarios 
III. president of Cyprus, who was chosen as 
spiritual leader in 1950 at the age of 37. 
Enosis was and is abhorrent to the Turkish 
Cypriot minority, which comprises-18 per- 
cent of the population of the island. It is 
important to note that in 1915 Great Britain 
offered to cede Cyprus to Greece on condi- 
tion she join the Allies. The offer was 
declined. 

The agitation for Enosis continued through 
the 1920’s and burst into flaming disorder 
in 1931. Then came World War II and the 
intensive activity of the Communists. The 
Progressive Party of the Working People 
(AKEL), which is Communist, was founded 
in 1943 and immediately caused disturb- 
ances. About the same time there was 
formed the underground terrorist group 
EOKA under George Grivas, EOKA cor- 
rupted many of the young people of Cyprus, 
drawing them into terrorist activities. 

Maj. F. C. Batten, British army officer now 
serving on Cyprus, recently stated in the 
Marine Corps Gazette: “This movement 
(EOKA) had little popular support from 
Greek Cypriots initially, until they became 
browbeaten by a combination of acts of ter- 
rorism, violent racial propaganda, and an 
intense political campaign by the church.” 
There was “oathing” of school children by 
EOKA in 1955 and a wave of terrorism. 
Britain was forced to dispatch 10,000 troops 
to the island in October 1955 for the purpose 
of riot breaking and search operations. 
Anti-Turkish attacks on Cyprus in turn trig- 
gered anti-Greek riots in Istanbul and 
Smyrna (Izmir) in Turkey, in which Greek 
churches were burned. In March of 1956 
Archbishop Makarios was deported to the 
Seychelles Islands in the Indian, Ocean. Sir 
John Harding, the British governor on 

stated that the archbishop was 
deeply implicated in the terrorist campaign. 

After the Suez disaster, in which Britain 
suffered heavy loss of prestige and authority 
in the Eastern Mediterannean, the Zurich 
conference was convened and the Republic 
of Cyprus was created, coming into exist- 
ence in 1960 as a result of negotiations 
among British, Turkish, Greek, and Cypriot 
leaders, The independence agreement was 
unusual in that Greece and Turkey re- 
tained the right to intervene in certain cir- 
cumstances, a provision similar to the Platt 
amendment that formerly authorized U.S. 
intervention in Cuba. Moreover, the Cyp- 
riots agreed to British military enclaves 
on the island 99 square miles and 
pledged never to demand return of the base 
areas, 

Thus one period of trouble ended on Cy- 
prus and a new period of strife came into 
being. In June 1963 Gordon Gaskill, re- 
porting on conditions in the island, wrote 
that “among the Greek majority the Cy- 
prus Communist Party flourishes ominous- 
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Iy.“ Out of concealment came former ter- 
rorists, and the British and U.S, Embassies 
became the object of mob attacks. On 
Christmas Day 1963, President Makarios pro- 
posed changes in the Cypriot Constitution— 
changes which would have substantial less- 
lessened the rights of the Turkish Cypriot 
minority. 

The pattern of agitation since that time 
has been one designed to embarrass and 
disrupt the NATO alliance by rupturing the 
harmonious relations between Greece and 
Turkey, with the Soviet Union being the 
beneficiary of a reduction in Western 
strength in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

In the face of continuing attacks on 
Turkish Cypriots, Turkey has showed re- 
markable restraint, Martial law has been 
in effect in Turkey since the worsening 
of the Cyprus crisis. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment has endeavored to hold down public 
protests calling for inyasion of the island. 
Moreover, the Greeks in Istanbul and other 
Turkish cities have not been harmed. 

Conservative Greek leaders are in n very 
dificult position. They do not welcome the 
sight of Comimunist-led elements battling 
in Cyprus with homemade tanks and armored 
cars, mortars and heavy machin .- The 
memory of the Communist civil war in Greece 
is still fresh in memory. But Premier Papan- 
dreou is making no move to restrain his 
people or to crack down on Communist ele- 
ments fanning the Cyprus question. He is 
politically dependent on left-of-center politi- 
cal forces in Greece, and his conduct reflects 
this dependence. Thus he refused to do any- 
thing about the anti-American demonstra- 
tions in Athens. Moreover, as Peter N. 
Marudas recently stated in the Baltimore 
Sun, Mr. Papandreou intends to “reintegrate 
former Communists into Greek society.” 

In Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios has been 
negotiating with the Soviet airline Aerofiot 
for landing rights on the island. Lf obtained, 
the Soviet aircraft will be able to swoop 
down over British bases and maintain close 
surveillance. Communist countries in the 
United Nations are solidly behind the wily 
Makarios. Nikita Khrushchev demonstrated 
his support for Makarios in February 1964 
when he cited the proposed NATO peace- 
keeping force as “crude encroachment on the 
sovereignty, independence and freedom of the 
Republic of Cyprus.” He warned Britain and 
the United States to keep their hands off the 
island, precisely as he warned the United 
States not to intervene in Cuba. 

Reports continue to come in of increasing 
Communist participation in the Makarios 
governments and of the flow of arms and am- 
munition from the Soviets: Fighting on the 
island has not been fully controlled despite 
the presence of a U.N. garrison estimated 
at 7,000 men. The Turks, under the Makarios 
“law and order“ campaign, have received a 
heavy clobbering. Thus the Turkish Govern- 
ment has called for “geographical separation” 
or partition of the island. 

The United States national interest in 
Cyprus is to prevent Soviet domination of 
this strategic island in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and to prevent further strife between 
two NATO allies. 

The long-range Soviet objective is clear. 
Khrushchev wants to shatter the NATO bar- 
rier in the eastern Mediterranean and to 
establish a new base for subversion and 
eventual domination of the entire Middle 
East from Turkey to southern Arabia. His 
strategy in Cyprus parallels his strategy in 
Cuba. In this case, the Soviets aim to ex- 
tend their political control through the Med- 
iterranean down to the Arabian Sea. 

In preventing Soviet attainment of these 
objectives, the United States and its NATO 
allies must make full use of their decisive 
advan . The quarantine of 
Cuba in 1962 suggests that what is needed 
in the Cyprus situation is similar naval ac- 
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tion, only of a tougher and more comprehen- 
sive character. The strategic imperative 
would seem to be Isolation of Cyprus’ in- 
creasingly Red-leaning government by 3 
quarantine involving the U.S. 6th Fleet. with 
the 6th Fleet commander operating as Com- 
mander Naval Striking Support Forces 
Southern Europe, a NATO command. If 
NATO power is not used to block the Soviet 
design on Cyprus, then Cyprus is likely to 


go the way of Cuba under Fidel Castro. 


NATO intervention in Cyprus, utilizing the 
British military enclaves, can be justified 
under the terms of the Zurich agreement 
(to which the NATO countries of Britain, 
Turkey. and Greece are parties) and under 
article II of the protocol of the North At- 
lantic Treaty signed in 1951. This article 
provides for collective self-defense by the 
NATO countries if and when there is a mili- 
tary threat to territories under the jurisdic- 
tion of any of the NATO allies. As Cyprus, 
in which NATO countries have rights of in- 
tervention as well as base facilities, is threat- 
ened by Communist subversion (as much so 
as Cuba was during the Castro rebellion), 
landing of a strong NATO force at the en- 
claves on the island, in combination with 
a naval quarantine, would seem fully in order 
from the standpoint of international law and 
alliance policy. 

Once the Communist influence in Cyprus 
is checked, then the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots can sit down to negotiate new 
ways and means of restoring political co- 
operation. But timely use of free world 
power is essential if Cyprus is not to go the 
way of Cuba. Intervention in Cyprus under 
NATO auspices would spare the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots the tragedy of becoming 
captive people of the new Communist em- 
pire spreading into the Middle East. 

Hope for easing the Cyprus problem came 
in mid-May when members of the NATO 
alliance asked Dr. Dirk Stikker, retiring 
NATO Secretary General, to try to mediate 
relations between Greece and Turkey. But 
even if Greece and Turkey come to agree- 
ment on Cyprus, there is no certainty that 
the Makarios t will follow their 
lead. Moreover, the Soviet power drive aimed 
at Cyprus will not be ended. More affirma- 
tive NATO action seems in order, therefore. 

ANTHONY Hagrican, 
Strategy Staf. 


The Invisible Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Indianapolis Star 
of May 27 raises some interesting ques- 
tions about a particular State Depart- 
ment publication: 

THE INVISIBLE Crisis 

Any American who wants to be absolutely 
uninformed about what is going on in the 
world is invited to become a subscriber to 
Poreign Policy Briefs. 

This is a blue sheet published by the 
Office of Media Services, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. It carries the seal 
of the Department of State. It purports to 
be “a fortnightly summary based on U.S. 
Government statements, reports, and docu- 
ments.“ 

Do you know what appeared in volume 
XIII, No. 23, of May 25, 1964? A lead story on 
the Alliance for Progress and another on 
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NATO. These breathless bits of information 
were rounded out by a column of develop- 
ments, some comment and finally capsule 
notes.” 

There was not a single line, not one single, 
word, not even a parenthetical or footnote 
reference to the fact that the world is fall- 
ing apart under the feet of the State De- 
partment in southeast Asia. There is only 
one mention of that inflammatory area. 
Here is what the State Department has to say 
on May 25, 1964, in its official summary: 
“The Department on May 5 an- 
nounced that it had added North Vietnam 
to the list of blocked countries in the For- 
eign Assets Control Regulations. The action 
was taken at the recommendation of the 
State Department in the light of the con- 
tinued Vietcong aggression in Vietnam.” 

Oh, there are some naughty boys around 
State these days when this sort of awful 
action is recommended. Think of it. The 
Treasury Department is going to block the 
assets of any North Vietnamese who may 
have socked some of that Red money away 
in the United States. Isn't that horrible? 
Don't you just know that there are millions 
and thousands and hundreds and maybe 
even $15 or $20 worth of North Vietnamese 
assets in this country? 

Can this be the State Department in ac- 
tion? 

In the official fortnightly summary “com- 
piled as an aid to wider public understand- 
ing of foreign-policy developments” surely 
there should have been some passing note 
about Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, and Thal- 
land. If nothing else, someone on the staff 
must read a daily newspaper of some sort. 

There was a quote from W. Averell Harri- 
man, the diplomatic undertaker who created 
the collapsible neutrality treaty in southeast 
Asia. But Harriman wasn't discussing that 
fiasco. He was talking about the “Sino- 
Soviet conflict.” ` 

We do not ask a great deal from the State 
Department. It is proper to expect that 
someone in authority would have more judg- 
ment than circulate this sort of official ab- 
surdity that blandly ignores the most press- 
ing international crisis since Cuba. 

Either the State Department should ham- 
mer some sense into this publication or it 
should quit printing it. 


Urban Renewal Under Brisk Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of urban renewal have con- 
cerned us all for many months and will 
continue to do so. We need to mobilize 
the best thinking of our business leaders, 
government officials at all levels, econ- 
omists, and sociologists in an effort to 
find the answers to these problems. The 
Minneapolis Star, on April 27, 28, and 29, 
carried a series of three articles present- 
ing helpful information and viewpoints 
on urban renewal. All of us can benefit 
from the work which has gone into the 
series: 

URBAN RENEWAL UNDER BRISK FIRE 

(Evrror’s Note—Urban renewal is being 
analyzed and questioned, attacked and de- 
fended, more widely than ever before—in 
hearings, newspapers, magazines, and pam- 
phiets in Minneapolis and all across the 
country. Three aspects of this reapraisal 
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will be discussed in a series of three articles, 
the first of which appears below.) 
(By Ted Kolderie) 

One would not normally expect to find 
Edward Straus and the New Republic maga- 
zine aligned on the same side on any issue. 

Yet dedicated opponents of urban renewal 
and the liberal journals of opinion are cur- 
rently saying some very similar things. 

Both, from their vastly different points of 
view, are challenging the assumptions of the 
program * * * asking whether tall new of- 
fices and apartments really are better than 
the neighborhoods they replace, and whether 
displaced families and businesses are simply 
being pushed aside for the benefit of wealth- 
ler and more powerful people. 

It is important to have these questions 
asked. 

Yet responsible public officials also require 
answers. 

Above all—from anyone who Insists the 
program be halted—they are entitled to ex- 
pect workable alternatives. 

From the New Republic they do get a pro- 
posal—that the Government build “new 
towns" for the low-income disadvantaged 
now flocking to the cities, so that the renew- 
al of the older central cities can go ahead 
without injuring these people. 

From the dedicated opponents, in Minne- 
apolis, they get nothing. 

Edward Straus—former newspaperman, 


to embrass them in public, and because they 
know how successful he can be in stirring 
up protests in their wards. 

Straus sees the renewal issue as a simple 
case of black and white: It is wrong; it ac- 
complishes nothing; there is not a good word 
to be said for it. It is all part of a vast con- 
spiracy of bankers, bureaucrats, newspapers 
and commercial developers, all thoroughly 
insincere and equally self-interested. 

this he presents the human prob- 
lems created by any public land-taking: the 
people who must move, the replacement of 
small business by chain stores, and the un- 
certainty and apparent arbitrariness of it 
all. 
The net of his message is: “Leave us 
alone.“ 

Yet the projects continue to move ahead 
because the aldermen know that they can- 
not just leave the city alone.” They could 
not, if they wanted to, stop the changes 
taking place. This is an older city now, and 
lacking a conscious effort by both private 
and public agencies its housing, its streets 
and its public facilities will continue to 
deteriorate. 

Most important, the aldermen know that 
if the city is not conserved and rehabilitated, 
there is no future here for any of the low- 
income families, the small businesses and 
the elderly property owners except a steady 
rise in their real estate taxes as buildings 
and neighborhoods deteriorate, as the tax 
base declines and as the cost of welfare, 
police, fire and other services continues to 
rise 


And it is just at this point that it really 
becomes clear how little opponents like 
Strauss have to offer. 
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For he not only opposes the programs in- 
tended to renew and revitalize the city. He 
also opposes all the alternatiyes—płanning, 
zoning, code enforcement—even the effort to 
send building inspectors into homes in order 
to require and/or encourage the sort of pri- 
vate rehabilitation that could, perhaps, some 
day make formal renenwal projects unneces- 


sary. 

Nor Strauss or any of his associates, sig- 
nificantly, lifted a finger to help pass a bill 
in the 1963 legislature which now provides 
moving expenses and relocation assistance 
for people and businesses displaced by public 
construction. 

There are partial alternatives to renewal, 
Some of them are being pursued in Chicago, 
in Philadelphia, in Boston. With self-help, 
with effective political organization, with a 
tough-minded search for mortgage money, 
some neighborhoods can bring themselves 
back without “outside” help. 

This can be done. But it requires much 
more than standing in public hearings and 
repeating endlessly, “No—No—No.” 


Some Say Par ror RENEWAL LOCALLY—Part 2 
(By Ted Kolderie) 


The business community has been a pivotal 
group at every stage in the evolution of the 

urban renewal program. 

At times many of its prominent members 
have experimented with alternatives like the 
voluntary “clean-up, paint- up“ campaigns. 
Currently there is a revival of interest in 
what neighborhoods can be encouraged to 
do for themselves. 

Yet it is probably fair to say that in city 
after city—including some of the most con- 
servative—the consensus of the business 
community has come out in favor of planning 
and renewal * * * the belief that rebuild- 
ing our cities requires a deliberate, long- 
range action program in which private orga- 
nizations and government will, mevitably. be 


partners. 

Nowhere in the business community has 
this decision been more difficut than within 
the chamber of commerce movement. 

At the national level, urban renewal has 
been bitterly fought, Edward Neilan, retir- 


This line of attack has been followed up 
mationally in magazines like the Reader’s 
Digest (“The Mounting Scandal of Urban 
Renewal,” March 1964). 

Similar criticism has also appreared locally. 
Bloomington’s new mayor, Donald Hassel- 
berg, on April 2 came out in favor of dropping 
federally aided renewal in Minnesota. 

And a resolution, passed by the Hennepin 
County Republican convention, calling for 
increased emphasis on private rehabilitation 
and for a referendum on all proposed renewal 
projects, will be before the GOP State con- 
vention in June. 

The national chamber recognizes the need 
for the renewal and modernization of cities. 
It simply argues: Handle it locally; finance 
it 3 

The heart of the matter is the Federal in- 
volvement, 

The national position is that both the 
urban renewal and low-rent housing pro- 
grams “must be considered experimental” 
and that “the Central Government should 
develop and implement, at the earliest prac- 
tical time, plans for the withdrawal of au- 
thorizations, appropriations, and contribu- 
tions for community development activities.” 

This position is simply not accepted by 
most of the major city chambers—including 
those in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Here the chambers have consistently sup- 
ported renewal in general—and a series of 
federally aided projects in particular. Min- 
neapolis business leaders visited the city 
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council caucus during the debate over the 
St. Anthony West project this spring to re- 
affirm their position. 

It is, of course, partly a question of the 
money. With this program, as with the 
highway program, there are obvious advan- 
tages to raising and spending the funds on 
a national basis. The local chamber simply 
takes the position that so long as this ar- 
rangement exists (and so long as Minneapolis 
taxes help support it) Minneapolis is en- 
titled to share in it. 

But a large part of the local business- 
man's position is also based in an under- 
standing that—despite the redtape and the 
occasional ~ bureaucratic inflexibility—the 
Federal involvement has, on the whole, been 
useful and constructive. 

Their practical judgment is, in effect, that 
the handle it locally“ alternative is not 


likely to be—at least not in Minneapolis— 


a better or more effective or more locally re- 
sponsive program than the one we have at 
present. 

For the businessmen responsible for spark- 
ing the city’s development understand, as 
the chamber’s national staff in Washington 
may not, that there are tinies (as when a 
local project divides the business community 
itself, or threatens a fight betweeen the busi- 
nessmen and city hall) when the presence 
of the Federal standards and deadlines and 
assistance and encouragement may help lo- 
cal people reach a decision they could never 
reach alone. 


NEEDED: A “WHITE PAPER” ON New POSSIBILI- 
Tres ror LICKING BLIGHT—PART 3 


(By Ted Kolderie) 


Urban renewal has been a good program in 
Minneapolis, and has been getting better. 

It has been effectively administered by the 
Housing and Redevelopment Authority, 
scandalfree, Land cleared has been sold to 
private developers according to schedule. 
Wrecking and rebuilding, as a technique, is 
giving way to “repairing” existing neigbhor- 
hoods. We are far ahead of other cities in 
helping the families and businesses dis- 
placed. 

Yet a growing number of people in city 
hall are interested in looking at new possi- 
bilities, new techniques, and possible alter- 
natives to urban renewal. 

Among some aldermen, particularly, there 
is a growing interest in making a real effort 
to stop blight short of the point where re- 
newal (whoever finances it) is required. 

The council has encouraged CLIC’s urban 
renewal task force, working with the top 
staff involved in city development to re- 
view the Minneapolis urban renewal pro- 


gram. 
At least four courses have been suggested. 
One would be to expand the council’s role 
in the early planning of renewal projects. 


tion for example, the council still has no 
policy on what share of the cost of new 
are sidewalks, etc. is to be paid by 
local property owner, and what part 
city. The council applied one standard in 
Harrison; another in St. Anthony West. 

It does not know whether all streets in a 
rehabilitation area should be paved. or 
whether some should be left oiled-dirt. 

More basic is the question: Where is the 
whole p going? The authority has 
learned 


trouble is that although a few aldermen sus- 
pect there are parts of the city that need 
attention and are not getting it, the council 
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has no prioriy system for picking the most 
important areas first. 

A third approach would be to look at other 
techniques of handling, and financing, re- 
newal that have scarcely been tried in Min- 
neapolis at all. 

Since the Hi-Lo project in northeast Min- 
neapolis (1950-52) the city has operated en- 
tirely through the federally assisted renewal 
program. Projetcs can, however, be financed 
through local bonds and tax levies. It is 
possible under State law to pay the net cost 
of a project by setting aside (toward the 
repayment of bonds) the increased tax reve- 
nues created by redevelopment. In addition, 
State law permits private “redevelopment 
companies” to take the initiative in certain 
residential projects, and permits the city to 
grant them a tax exemption for up to 28 years 
on whatever increase in assessed valuation 
results from their rebuilding. 

The fourth approach essentially asks how 
long the city is going to go on attacking the 
symptoms of blight while ignoring most of 
the causes. 

Minneapolis is not really cheating when it 
swears to the Federal Government each sum- 
mer (as a condition to receiving Federal aid 
for renewal) that it is doing all it can, on its 
own, to prevent blight. No doubt our local 
enforcement programs are a great deal better 
than in many cities. 

Yet it is a gentle understatement to say 
Minneapolis could do more, far more, to hold 
and conserve its older neighborhoods than it 
is now doing. 

Perhaps the most useful thing the CLIC 
task force could do would be to bring to the 
council a detailed and forceful report on the 
needs and opportunities for organizing and 
coordinating the city’s day-to-day programs 
so they increase, not reduce, this city’s tax 
base, its looks and its “livability.” 

The annual street-improvement program, 
for example, might be planned more with an 
eye to its effect on residential property values 
than it is at present. Proposed changes in 
zoning, on the other hand, might routinely 
be routed through the traffic engineer and 
other technical offices (including the as- 
sessor), since a major change in the permit- 
ted land use is likely to have direct effects 
on traffic patterns, on water and sewer use, 
and on the values of surrounding property 
(Le., on the tax base). 

Most important, perhaps, the program of 

building and code enforcement 
could be strengthened. 

The inescapable truth is that Minneapolis 
has, now, only enough inspectors to (a) 
Keep up with the new construction and (b) 
to check out complaints, There is nothing 
left over for the sort of routine, continuing 
inspection and enforcement program needed 
to keep blight from starting. 

An old wisdom among the aldermen insists 
that really tough code enforcement is po- 
litical suicide. Yet, currently, a number of 
neighborhoods, which can see the cancer 
starting along their streets, are appealing for 
it. This is new, and hopeful. 


pose renewal also oppose planning and zoning 
and code enforcement. There may even be a 
problem in encouraging the inspectors to 
crack down on violations. 

But there is an increasing interest among 
many aldermen in giving all thisatry. They 
are aware that, in the community improve- 
ment program, they now have enough infor- 
mation about What's really happening in 
the city” to make this sort of blight-pre- 
vention possible. 

Many ideas are being tossed around. The 
real need is for some group to give the coun- 
cil, in a sort of “white paper,” some clear, 

idea what the ties are, and to 
spell out what should be done, when and by 
whom. 


1964 
Prayer in Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS c. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, often un- 
sound viewpoints are allowed to achieve 
status merely for lack of challenge. Lest 
this be the case with those of Dr. F. A. 
Schiotz, president of the American Luth- 
eran Church, on the subject of prayer 
in the public schools, under unanimous 
consent I insert in the Recorp at this 
point an excellent reply to Dr. Schiotz 
by Herbert A. Philbrick, of Rye, N.H. 

I cannot understand why U.S. citizens, 
whether or not connected with a church, 
oppose allowing children to hear or re- 
cite a prayer or to decline to do so, on 
an optional basis, in the public schools 
of our land. It makes no difference 
whether the prayer is the simple one to 
Almighty God composed by the New 
York Board of Regents, a series of Hail 
Mary’s, or anything else. The point to 
the whole problem is that we must re- 
main humble before a Supreme Being. 
It is wise to encourage our young people 
to believe in a Supreme Being—from 
whatever perspective. 

Without such a belief—without the 
genuine humility it develops—the re- 
strictions of conscience on human be- 
havior can fall by the wayside for belief 
in God strengthens conscience. : 

No policy that encourages disbelief or 
denies exposure to belief on a voluntary 
basis is good for America. Language 
such as in my resolution proposed in 
June of 1963—House Joint Resolution 
603—provides: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all Intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE— 

“Secrion 1, Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Constitution it shall be the 
right of all persons attending or otherwise 
participating in public schools, in public in- 
stitutions, and in other public places, 
throughout the United States, its territories 
and possessions, to participate or to decline 
to participate in prayers, prayerful medita- 
tion or the reading of sacred scriptures or 
the Holy Bible and the right to decline to 
participate shall include the right, upon re- 
quest, to be excused from the presence of 
participants. 

"Src. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Constitution reference to belief 
in or rellance upon God or a divine being 
may be made in any governmental or public 
document, proceeding, ceremony, or insti- 
tution, or upon any coinage, currency, or 
Obligation of the United States: Provided, 
however, That no citizen of the United 
States may be required, upon objection, to 
Give oath or affirmation of such belief or re- 
Uance as a condition to entitlement to Fed- 
eral or State rights, privileges, or public 


— 
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“Seo, 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Con- 


gress, 


Mr. Philbrick’s letter to Dr. Schiotz 
reads as follows: 

May 26, 1964. 
Dr. FREDRIK A, SCHIOTZ, : 
President, American Lutheran Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Dr. Scutorz: I noticed your testimony 
before the House Judiciary Committee, as 
reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
Hon. Donap M. Fraser, of Minnesota (p. 
A2372, vol. 110, No. 91). 

Your plea was to allow the Constitution 
to remain the way it is, and to reject the 
Becker amendment on prayer in public 
schools. 

May I submit that the purpose of the 
Becker amendment is to do precisely that; 
and to correct the gross misinterpretation of 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court. 

I enclose herewith a copy of “Foundations 
of American Constitutionalism,” a series of 
lectures by Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
printed by Fawcett Publications. I respect- 
fully call to your attention the many pas- 
sages which point to the fact that our Gov- 
ernment was founded, not only upon mere 
belief in God or acceptance of God; our Con- 
stitution was made in compact with God. 

The whole Constitution was considered a 
contract, in which men agreed to live togeth- 
er in conformity with the laws of God, the 
laws of nature, the laws of the universe. 
Within this framework. God Himself was 
considered to be the supreme constiutional 
monarch. Thus it is no more unnatural to 
salute God, or praise God, or pray to God, 
than it is to salute the flag: in fact, the first 
is even more natural than the second. 

The Supreme Court ruling, therefore, was 
a grotesque distortion of the meaning of 
the words of the first amendment. Hence it 
is the Supreme Court which refuses to allow 
the Constitution to remain as it is. Because 
within the context and meaning of the Con- 
stitution, Congress, which also means the 
Supreme Court, is specifically denied any 
power to restrict, or prohibit, or deny the 
right of the people to pray to God, our Su- 
preme Monarch who rules our land and the 
world in accord with His promises and in ac- 
cordance with divine justice. 

Justice Douglas was technically correct, in 
his concurring opinion, that if it is “right 


and proper” that we deny the Lord of our 


land in the classroom, we must also do so 
in the pledge of allegiance, the mention of 
God on our coins, the employment of chap- 
plains in the armed services, the exemption 
of church property from taxes, and in all 
other matters. To paraphrase a popular 
song, “you can't do away with one without 
the other.” 

We cannot logically disavow God in one 
area, particularly among children in public 
schools, and still pledge allegiance to God in 
other areas of public life. 

I further submit that the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state specifically pro- 
hibits the unconstitutional and illegal prac- 
tice of the National Council of Churches and 
other church establishments to lobby in fa- 
vor or against various legislative matters in 
Washington, No church, whether Lutheran, 
Baptist, or any other, has any legal right 
under the Constitution to act in favor or 
against Government rules and regulations. 
Christians, as individuals, have the right to 
do so; but not organized church pressure 
and power groups. This, the Founding 
Fathers greatly feared. 

I beg of you to read carefully the series of 
lectures by Professor McLaughlin; and re- 
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study the early documents (which may take 
some time, since most of them have been 
purged from our modern history books); and 
I believe that having done so, you will wish 
to change your testimony. 

May the Lord be with each of us, as we 
seek His way. 

Yours in Christ, 
HERBERT A. PHILBRICK. 

(Copy to Congressman Donald Fraser, Con- 
gressman Frank J. Becker, Congressman Louls 
C. Wyman, Dr. Daniel Poling, Dr. J. D. Bales, 
Mr. J. Howard Pew, and Mr. John Loehnert.) 


Barry Goldwater—The Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the May 21, 1964, 
edition of the Dixon Evening Telegraph, 
Dixon, III., entitled “Barry Goldwater— 
The Man.” 

The editorial follows: 

Barry GOLDWATER—THE Man 

The kingmakers of New York and the 
money interests of the eastern seaboard with 
their mouthpieces, the liberals and Socialists 
of the liberal press and airwave commenta- 
tors, are all in a dither, and their hands are 
fluttering because Senator BARRY GOLDWATER 
is really gathering up the necessary delegates 


convention in July. ‘ 

The desperate effort of the eastern liberals 
and money crowd to stop the only real sincere 
and dedicated man that is running is some- 
thing that is much more than ridiculous. 

We wonder if you have noticed that Rocke- 
feller and the Lodge crowd both attack and 
try to ridicule ahd belittle Senator GoLD- 
WATER and are trying to tear down a wonder- 
ful American—a tried and true patriot—a 
man who has made it himself—a man who is 
so honest in his statements he sometimes 
hurts himself, 

Barry GOLDWATER over the years has dedi- 
cated himself to go into the political battle 
to defend and cam in their States for 
these same “little men” who are now out to 
stop GOLDWATER. 

Well, in our own little old midwestern 
mind we have a good thought and in our 
heart we have a wonderful feeling that the 
vast ‘majority of plain, God-fearing people 
west of the Hudson River, plus thousands of 
wonderful homespun people of New England 
and the East, are going to be just old- 
fashioned “happy,” knowing that they will 
be given an opportunity to vote for -Barry 
GoLpwarer, the man of their choice, a plain 
man of the people, a man who is not lazy, 
who is not a stuffed shirt, and a man who Is 
not out for his own personal gain, but has 
a dedicated sense of honesty and duty, and 
is for his country and the conservative prin- 
ciples that made our country great. 

The California primary will probably be a 
rough campaign these last few weeks, with 
the moneybags throwing all the under- 
handed punches they can to stop Senator 
GOLDWATER. 

The Rockofeller and Lodge groups would 
do the Republican Party a much better serv- 
ice if they concentrated their attacks and 
told the truth about what is going on in 
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Washington and all over the world instead 


of fighting one of the greatest and most 
Republicans of this era—Senator 


Tilinois will be watching the outcome of the 
Ilinois State Republican Convention in 
Springfield Saturday to see if Mr. Percy keeps 
his campaign pledge to nominate 10 delegates 
to the Republican Nominating Convention 
in San Francisco who will support Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER all the way. 


Florida’s Next Governor—Haydon Burns 
a Dynamic Builder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, Tuesday, May 26, 1964, was 
aeg day in the State of Florida. The 

important race in the second 
8 primary was that for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor. I 
am proud today to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House of Representatives and 
to the Nation the news that Haydon 
Burns, mayor of Jacksonville, Fla., for 
the last 15 years, has been nominated 
for Governor by an overwhelming vote. 
Mayor Burns, practically speaking, since 
the Democratic nomination is tanta- 
mount to victory in Florida, will be the 
next Governor of Florida. I congratu- 
late Haydon Burns, his lovely wife, Mil- 
dred, his beloved mother, and his en- 
tire wonderful family, on this tremen- 
dous victory. I am sure Haydon Burns 
will be a great Governor of Florida. I 
include in the Recorp two editorials from 
Mayor Burns’ hometown newspapers that 
attest to his abilities which will strength- 
en Florida and its eminent position 
among the 50 States. 
[From the Florida Times-Union, May 24, 

1964] 
STATE RESPONSIBILITY Is Burns’ Creep 


Florida Democrats will choose their nom- 
mee for the office of Governor in Tuesday's 
runoff primary. A combination of the 
State's long political tradition and the spe- 
cial circumstance of a constitutional change 
taking effect this year makes it possible, and 
even probable, that the nominee chosen on 
Tuesday will be Governor for the next 6 
years, 

Events since the first primary on May 5, 
when Jacksonville's Mayor Haydon Burns 
Jed the feld of 6 candidates by a substan- 
tial plurality and won the endorsement of 
more than 300,000 voters, have added to his 
stature and strengthened his claim to pre- 
ferment in the runoff balloting. 

One aspect of that claim, by coincidence, 
is pointed up by the annual meeting of the 
conference of mayors, opening today in New 
York City, an organization of which Mayor 
Burns is a past president. As in the past, 
the annual meeting will deal with a multi- 
tude of matters involving Federal-municipal 
cooperation, which in turn necessarily in- 
volves the constant threat of Federal en- 
croachment, a subject on which Mayor Burns 
helds sound and well-known views. 

His stand in support of the full exercise 
of local and State rights and responsibilities 
in solving the complex problems of the times 
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is in sharp contrast to those who would sur- 
render those rights and responsibilities in 
exchange for a handout, accompanied by 
dictation as to its use, from Washington. 

His views are solidly grounded in his own 
background and experience as a small busi- 
nessman, in which he encountered the stul- 
tifying effects of Federal Government red- 
tape and interference with the free work- 
ings of private enterprise. 

His views on the proper exercise of State 
responsibility in handling its own affairs are 
pointed up by his call for a “long-range, fair, 
and equitable tax program” to correct the 
present hodgepodge of State tax laws and 
put the State's fiscal policies and finances on 
a business-like basis. 

The job is too complex to be completed in 
a single session of the legisiature, he noted, 
but it can be achieved in a 6-year term. 

Mayor Burns’ stand on this and other is- 
sues, emphasizing affirmative and respon- 
sible government at the State and local 
levels, constitutes in the final analysis the 
surest protection against the creation of a 
vacuum in the administration of the public's 
business which opportunists in Washington 
stand ready and eager to fill with further en- 
croachments of centralized power. 


{From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, May 
15, 1964] 


Ir’s Burns TIME—FOR ALL FLORIDA 


Now that Miami’s Robert King High has 
been officially declared winner of a runoff 
spot in the second State Democratic pri- 
mary, and now that it is perfectly clear that 
the choice for Governor narrows down to 
Mayor High and Jacksonville’s Mayor Hay- 
don Burns, it is now that— 

The Jacksonville Journal recommends to 
its readers that they vote for Mayor Burns, 
of Jacksonville, on May 26, 

We give him our complete endorsement. 
We wish him the very best of luck and hope 
that his victory will be a clear-cut one that 
will leave no doubt, about whom Floridians 
want for the No. 1 spot. 

It was apparent, even before State Senator 
Scott Kelly, of Lakeland, was ruled out of the 
runoff, that the ultimate race would boil 
down to a battle between the mayors of the 
State's two leading cities. There are those 
in south Florida who portray Mr. High not 
only as Miami's great hope for that city's first 
man in the Governor’s mansion, but also as 
the man who can do the most for south 
Florida. 

Although we recognize there may be some 
advantage to our area having a north Flor- 
ida man in the Governor’s seat, we also firmly 
believe that Mr. Burns is the better choice 
for a chief executive representing all of Flor- 
ida. We do not sound our call on a sectional 
basis; we feel that what 18 reflected in his 
15-year record as Jacksonville mayor also 
is indicative of the kind of progress and lead- 
ership required statewide during the next 
2, and perhaps 6, years. 

Some, of the reasons we believe Mayor 
Burns to be the best choice for all Florida 
are: 

He will see that Interstate Route 95 is com- 
pleted, aiding all of Florida's east coast, es- 
pecially tourist-rich Miami and Dade Coun- 
ties. 

He can expect a friendly legislature, re- 
sulting in a productive and efficient session, 
because he has the backing of both the 
speaker-designate of the house and the pres- 
ident-designate of the senate. 

He has made some suggestions for tmprove- 
ments in higher education that would affect 
State-supported schools throughout Florida 
if they are adopted. 

He has no sectionalism identification, as 
has Mayor High, so will be in a better posi- 
tion to represent all of Florida. 

Today’s recommendation by the Journal 
breaks a longstanding policy of Florida Pub- 
lishing Co. of not endorsing any political 
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candidate. But we feel that our obligation 
to the people of Florida is more urgent and 
more obvious this year than at any time in 
the past. 

Haydon Burns, on his record of successful 
administration and leadership, is the man 
needed to maintain Florida's dynamic prog- 
ress currently underway. We recommend 
him to you. 


Long Hause Water Program Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
that appeared in the Tyler County Times 
Sunday, March 15, 1964. Our possibili- 
ties for growth and industrial develop- 
ment in east Texas are unlimited pro- 
vided we wisely conserve. and develop 
our water resources in east Texas. Fed- 
eral money is being made available an- 
nually to conduct surveys on the Neches 
and Sabine Rivers: 

LONG-RANGE WATER PROGRAM NEEDED 

The city commission voted last week to 
drill three wells so that Tyler will not run 
short of water this summer. 

This is fine, and it should handle the situ- 
ation for the summer. But it reflects a civic 
job that we have not done in our city, 

We need to move ahead quickly on de- 
veloping a permanent and long-range solu- 
tion to our city's water needs. 

In this regard, the fact that Tyler has 
fallen behind in the past 7 or 8 years is 
illustrated all the more vividly by the fact 
that it is now necessary to take stopgap 
measures. Chamber of Commerce President 
Connally McKay has pointed out that a long- 
range water plan is one of our most pressing 
problems. 

Many Tyler people in all walks of life talk 
favorably of Tyler participation in the de- 
velopment of the Blackburn Crossing Reser- 
voir on the Neches River as the permanent, 
long-range solution to our water problems. 

It is possible for Tyler to participate in 
the Blackburn Crossing project in any one 
of several different ways. We can join with 
Palestine in the Upper Neches River Munic- 
ipal Water Authority, or we can make any 
of several arrangements for purchase of water 
from the authority, or take measures some- 
where in between. 

Our city’s participation in any of the sev- 
eral ways will go a long way toward assuring 
the development of the present Lake Pales- 
tine to its ultimate potential. 

And it is the only sure way now open to 
us that would enable us to insure that our 
city will always have the water available that 
it will need as it continues to grow over the 
years. 

The Upper Neches lake at its ultimate 
size would offer the fringe benefits that any 
large lake offers in the way of attractions 
for tourists and vacationers, all of which 
would be an economic boon to the area. 

What the city commission will or will not 
do soon on this score is not known to us. 


But if Tyler citizens are interested in the - 


project sufficiently, it isn't necessary to walt 
for the commission itself to initiate action. 

Citizens interested in Tyler’s participation 
in Blackburn Crossing can initiate such ac- 
tion themselves—by way of petition. Peti- 
tions with an impressive number of names 
of responsible citizens in many segments of 
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community life would no doubt be enter- 
tained by the city commission on this pro- 
ect, as they would be by any local governing 
body on any project of such wide interest. 

Tyler needs to make its moves to develop 
its water supplies and insure adequate water 
on as nearly s permanent basis as is possible. 
If we wait too long, our share of water rights 
Will be taken by someone else. 


Today's Talent, Tomorrow's Tyrant? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the address of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
J. McClafferty, pastor of St. Peter's 
Church, Staten Island, N.Y., at the an- 
nual father-son holy name communion 
breakfast of St. Sylvester’s Church on 
Sunday, May 17, 1964: 

Topvay’s TALENT, TOMORROW'S TYRANT? 

During the last 100 years or more, knowl- 


in scientific fields has 


The problems of values is old. Even in 
this age of the rocket upsurge of science, it is 
the old problem of the proper use of crea- 


upon 
found understanding, with admiration 
the firm conviction to serve, not to conquer 
it. She does not despise it, she appreciates 
it. She does not condemn it but hopes to 
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charge of the compie- 
tion and unfolding of His work? 

Values, and specifically the absolute values 
which affirm man's imperishable God-given 
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dignity and destiny, and man's enduring 
responsible relation to God and neighbor, 
must guide the applications and uses of 
scientific knowledge—else today's talent will 
become tomorrow's tyrant. 

Today, a hectic hunt for talent is on. Busi- 
ness, labor, industry, government and the 
professions diligently search for bright, 
promising young men and women. 

Internationally, the race for scientific su- 

premacy is accelerating. Victory will go to 
the nation or grouping which mobilizes and 
trains swiftly its talent, The issue between 
freedom and thraldom, between the open 
society and the omnipotent state may turn 
on talent. Lifting through knowledge the 
veil of ignorance and guiding the application 
of that knowledge may raise ultimately the 
Iron Curtain. 
The demand for talent comes of the na- 
ture of our present-day dynamic society, the 
tate of technological change and the con- 
sequent social complexities which confront 
us. Our society needs imaginative scientists, 
competent technicians, able public leaders, 
inspiring teachers, devoted professional 
workers, dedicated scholars and researchers, 
gifted creators in the arts, and constructive 
critics. 

There has occured a most encouraging rise 
of educated talent. In this century while 
the population roughly was doubling, the 
number of bachelor and first professional 
degrees multiplied 11 times, and the number 
of doctoral degrees 22 times. Between 1870 
and 1950, the number of professional workers 
increased 344 times faster than the popula- 
tion, and 3 times faster than the labor force. 

The most startling increments in educated 
talent have come in the feld of science and 
technology. Scientists and engineers in 1870 
represented approximately 3 percent of all 
professional persons; by 1950 they made up 
over 20 percent. In 1870 only 1 in 1,000 
workers was a scientist, engineer or other 
technician; in 1950, 1 in 60. Yet, even 
though such rise of educated talent has been 
great, the demand for this talent far out- 
reaches the increase, 

This search for educated talent has 
brought sharply into the foreground of pub- 
lic attention the importance of the work of 
our colleges and universities. 

As the demand for educated talent spirals 
because of social and technological advance- 
ment, more and more will be exacted of our 
universities. Business, labor, government, 
the social institutions and the professions 
look now and will look even more expectantly 
to our halls of higher learning to educate the 
talent so critically needed. 

Progress stimulates increasing emphasis 
upon specialization. But specialization may 
encourage narrow training. For certain pur- 
poses of science, business, and government, 
this is useful. But a world of ever-ramify- 
ing, ever-deepening, ever-insulating special- 
ties soon yearns, yes cries out, for generalists. 
There should be some able to see the forest 
as well as the trees. Someone should be 
capable of discerning the larger relation- 
ships, and of invoking wisdom and the ac- 
cumulated experience of mankind for the 
solution of problems. 

To give flexibility and breadth, the train- 
ing of the specialist should proceed from 
a base of liberal education. The speedy rate 
of social change and technological innova- 
tion, moreover, makes impossible any guar- 
antee of stability within narrowly special- 
ized fields. There is, accordingly, even a 
utilitarian advantage to a type of 
which will be sufficiently broad and flexible 
as to enable the individual to survive the 
capricious ups and downs of specific demand, 
and accommodate himself to changing sit- 
uations. 

The prime concern of higher education is 
with the intellectual development of the per- 
son, not because there is a shortage of talent 
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to be met, but because education esteems the 
development of the powers of each person. 
This solicitude for education for education's 
own sake, for the individual and his forma- 
tion for his sake is a blessed heritage of the 
traditional yalues which have made and suf- 
fused our culture. The taproots of these 
values lie in the Old and New Testaments 
and the philosophy of Greece, This is the 
tradition of divine and human values that 
should influence the technical and special- 
ized training of today’s talent, that should 
guide the application of the new knowledge 
gained by today's educated talent lest today's 
talent become tomorrow's tyrant. It is lib- 
eral education that communicates, conserves, 
and fosters this tradition and system of 
values, 

Man is an intrinsic unity, living and 
therefore developing from within, intelligent 
and hence consciously taking a free part in 
his own development, 

Education must respect this unity as an 
ultimate to be treated with deep reverence, 
This essential unity operates through a mul- 
tiplicity of powers: physiological psychologi- 
cal and spiritual. Education does not bring 
into being and function these powers, but 
assists in their differentiation, development 
and coordination. Liberal education respects 
and serves this basic unity of human nature. 

The higher powers of man, intellect and 
will, are educable. Each, just as the lower 
powers, has been made to deal with a special 
class of objects but objects which are so gen- 
eral, rich and varied that, though such higher 
powers of intellect and will dealing with ob- 
jects general, rich and varied, man's nature 
opens to the vast realm of reality. The in- 
tellect opens on all that is true, the win on 
the totality of the good. To educate these 
higher powers is not merely to condition but 
to focus them upon the final goal of hap- 
piness for which man’s nature has been 
created. To such perfecting of man's sub- 
limest capacities the ancients gave the name 
virtue, the quality of a man—whether the 
perfecting of the powers of desire, the moral 
virtues, or the powers of knowing and plan- 
ning, the intellectual virtues. 

Education for action toward a goal may 
be deemed completely successful only in re- 
lation to the achievement of the ultimate 
objective. The end in view is not adequate 
substitute for this ultimate, Success is not 
to be judged by the accomplishment of 
what we think will make us happy, but by 
the attainment of what will satisfy the hu- 
man nature with which we are endowed, and 
whose fundamental needs are beyond our 
control. 

What is this ultimate goal and complete 
measure of successful action, and of success- 
ful education for action? 

Is man to be measured by adaptation to 
his environment? Man is by his intelligence 
superior to his environment. Education 
should free man to perfect the world, not 
chain him to it. 

Is man to be measured by his own cre- 
ativity? Man can neither create the world 
nor himself. He can only modify, rearrange, 
and perfect created things within the limits 
of his own given nature and the world pat- 
tern of which he is a part. 

The core of man's self is to be found in his 
powers of intellect and will, and these cannot 
be content with anything less than all. They 
reach out to the whole of reality, beyond the 
little area of man's control to that universe 
of truth and good which man did not make, 
and which he can possess only by a special 
submission and union, in the objectivity of 
knowledge and the reverence of love. 

The action by which man achieves his ulti- 
mate goal is neither making nor doing but 
contemplating. If education is adequately 
to prepare man for life and for happiness, it 
ultimately should be a preparation for con- 
templation. Its task should be the develop- 
ment of those virtues by which contempla- 


, 
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tion is possible, wisdom and the love which 
wisdom presu and in which it flowers. 

Liberal education gives knowledge that is 
good to have for its own value, as distinct 
from knowledge that is ordained, to some- 
thing further, such as work or action. It is 
evident * “ said Aristotle, “that there is 
a sort of education in which parents should 
train their sons, not.as being useful or neces- 
sary but because it ls liberal or noble.” 

The truly liberal mind asks not what things 
are for, but what things are in themselves, 
why they are as they are, act as they act, 
why they even are at all. The truly liberal 
mind possesses the kind of knowledge that is 
a world view within which alone all practice 
and productions can De significant; the kind 
of knowledge that brings man face to face 
with those ultimate truths about which he 
can do nothing save accept, follow, obey, and 
apply. 

The liberally educated man knows how to 
read, write, and reason, to count, measure 
and compute, In order to bring these intel- 
lectual “know how's” to a study of the what 
and why of the world and man. He uses 
the arts of the mind to attain knowledge and 
science, and ultimately wisdom. 

That which the Greeks, Hebrews and me- 
dieval Christians called wisdom is the prin- 
cipal aim of the liberal curriculum. Wisdom 
presupposes science and science, in turn, pre- 
supposes understanding. Wisdom deals with 
the first principles of all things and the high- 
est causes of all things. It thus puts all 
knowledge in order. Order is a special 
property of wisdom. Only wisdom can 
claim such ultimate, universal and intel- 
lectual eminence as to be the ruling disci- 
pline. 

Wisdom is not so much concerned with 
discovery, as is science, not with applica- 
tion as is technology, but with reflection. 
It considers the conclusions obtained by the 
sciences, compares them with the principles 
from which they were derived, and sees 
among these very principles and conclusions 
a basic relationship and unity. Wisdom re- 
taining the clarity, detall and fullness of 
science restores the original unity of in- 
tuition not by fusion but by 

If the student is left at the level of in- 
tuition and commonsense ex he 
will never be equipped for the complexities 
and in our 
developed culture. If we leave him at the 
level of science, he may become intellectu- 
ally and personally distintegrated and, in 
time, a disintegrative force in society. 

The liberal curriculum aims at the cul- 
ture of the intelligence—the mind endowed 
with a universal view, and enabled with cer- 
tainty, clarity, force and imagination, to 
translate this view to problems of thought 
and action. Such an intelligence must first 
be soundly equipped with the arts of the 
mind, to reason correctly, express itself 
clearly and with grace, and reckon in 
number and measure. 

Possessing these arts the mind will use 
them to reach an articulated knowledge of 
the world, man and God, through theology 
and philosophy which deal with ultimate 

„through the sciences of nature which 
explore the world of creatures, through the 
moral sciences which indicate the pattern 
of man’s responsibilities and perfection, 
through history which acquaints man with 
his multiple doings in the perspective of 
time, through the social sciences which treat 
of human behavior, HS php hacer and insti- 
tutions, through other languages which en- 
large man's sympathies, exercise his mind 
and introduce him to the treasury of other 
cultures, through the fine arts and litera- 
ture which, in addition to enriching the 
imagination, expand man’s perception and 
appreciation of value. 

While liberal education does not purpose 
explicitly to train students for jobs, what- 
ever its graduates undertake will be done 
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better because of It. As Aristotle has said in 
the Politics, “The same education and the 
same habita will be found to make a good 
man and a good statesman and king.” 

Integrated knowledge is truth organized in 
terms of a total view. 

Education should be informed by the inte- 
grative power of wisdom. 

The specialist more and more will be 
managing our society and its affairs. As 
business executive, labor leader, professional 
man, government legislator, executive, judge, 
researcher, teacher, scientist or technological 
expert, he will shape our future. Our col- 
leges and universities should produce not 
just knowledgeable and skillful specialists 
but men with that wisdom, perspective and 
breadth commensurate with their destined 
respéctive roles of leadership. 

Intelligence untempered by wisdom can be 
a dagger without a sheath. Technical com- 
petence unguided by absolute values can be 
a juggernaut. Such naked intelligence and 
such ruthless technical competence could be 
our downfall just as surely as ignorance and 
incompetence. Today's talent—will it be 
tomorrow's tyrant? 


Prayer Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Judiciary Committee has been holding 
hearings on the proposed Becker amend- 
ment for 5 weeks. During that time the 
members of the committee have heard 
many distinguished clergymen, lawyers, 
and public officials express their views on 
this subject. The following statement by 
John Wesley Lord, bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church in Washington, D.C., is one 
of the best I have heard. I commend it 
to my colleagues and all those who seek 
to gain a better understanding of the 
issues raised by this proposal. 

PRAYER AMENDMENT 


My name is John Wesley Lord. As a 
bishop of the Methodist Church charged 
with the residential and presidential super- 
vision of the Washington area of that church, 
I am grateful for the opportunity to appear 
before the members of this committee in op- 
position to the joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, House Joint Resolution 693, relating 
to prayer and the Bible in the public school. 
As a former teacher and principal in the 
public schools of New Jersey, Pompton Lakes 
Grammar School, and Wayne Public School 
No. 6, I appear today to urge the members 
of this committee to refrain from encour- 
aging or supporting devotional exercises as a 
part of the educational program of public 
schools as provided for in Resolution 693. 

I have just returned from the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where the Becker amendment 
was considered in the General Conference 
Committee on Christian Social Concerns. 
One hundred and ten memorials were received 
in support of this amendment. The com- 
mittee voted 46 to 14 nonconcurrence with 
these supporting memorials. However, when 
this vote of nonconcurrence was brought to 
the floor of the general conference for de- 
bate in plenary session, a motion of referral 
Was sustained by a vote of 341 for referral 
and 339 against referral. This had the effect 
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of preventing debate and was the closest vote 
of the conference. It would indicate that the 
conference was divided, confused, or both, as 
to the wisdom of the amendment under dis- 
cusion. The committee was more than 3 
to 1 opposed to the amendment; the dele- 
gates about evenly divided. 

There are many who cannot understand 
why a churchman should or could be op- 
posed to this amendment. Before stating 
my reasons for opposing, allow me to state 
that in which I do believe, 

I belleve that objective religion has a 
rightful place in the public school pro- 
gram, and that it is possible for public 
school teachers, without violating the tra- 
dational American principle of separation 
of church and state, to teach moral prin- 
ciples and spiritual values by precept and 
example. All education that is worthy the 
name must inculcate a sense of duty and a 
sense of reverence. I also believe that it is 
possible and indeed necessary within this 
same principle of separation of church and 
state to integrate objective religious instruc- 
tion with the regular curriculum; for ex- 
ample, teaching religious classics in courses 
of literature and in social studies showing 
the influence of religion upon our society. 
Such teaching would afford a background for 
further and more specific instruction on the 
part of the home and the church. The 
home and the church must carry the chief 
responsibility for nurturing vital faith which 
motivates life, but the home and the church 
must have the support of the public school, 
and we must now discover the techniques 
by which that support can be achieved. 

The Supreme Court's decision comes as 
a challenge to educators and administrators 
of the public school system to tackle the 
tough assignment of offering objective 
courses in religion. Severe criticism should 
be directed against any school system that 
fails to introduce its students to the world 
of religion. 

Despite the reading of the Bible and the 
offering of prayer in the past in the public 
school, we have produced a generation of 
Biblical illiterates. We have insisted upon 
a devotional practice the meaning of which 
was lost upon the child and for which he 
was not prepared. The entire practice was 
profaned by the secularized atmosphere in 
which worship was conducted. Worship Is 
a high art demanding the fulfillment of 
certain preconditions if it is to be authentic 
and meaningful to the participant. The 
cliche that “I can worship God on the golf 
course” is more often an excuse for fallure 
to worship Him than a statement of reality. 
We truly worship when the conditions are 
present for that experience. With all the - 
so-called “devotional services“ of the public 
school, so greatly defended in this present 
hearing, I doubt the evidence of much de- 
votion on the part of the child. The loss 
is more imagined than real. I speak from 
experience, 

The Court has clearly proscribed devo- 
tional exercises as a part of the school pro- 
gram. It did not exclude teaching about re- 
ligion in the curriculum, nor the use of the 
Bible as a reference text in appropriate 
courses. Even an atheist could profit from 
this if only to learn what he did not believe. 
The basic distinction is between a proper 
educational effort on the one hand, and in- 
doctrination of either beliefs or religious 
habits on the other. The school may not 
pray, but it must teach. Religion as an ob- 
jective fact of life cannot be excluded from 
education; nor does the Court's decision in- 
tend this. 

There are standards in life, in art, in law 
whose sense we must recover if we would 
maintain the rugged fabric of a sound de- 
mocracy. The absurd aversion to certitude 
that we have about us today weakens the 
very fabric of life including the judgments 
of our courts. The decision of the Court in 
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this matter recognizes the absolute within 
the relative, and Mr. Justice Black clearly be- 
lieves that the first amendment of our Con- 
stitution is such an absolute. I, too; believe 
that this first amendment is the finest part 
of cur American heritage and is adequate as 
it stands to protect the religious freedom of 
all the people, Such amendments as are now 
being proposed would open doors to more 
serious religious problems than we now face. 

I, therefore, oppose the Becker amendment 
to our Constitution for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Prayer and Bible reading in the atmos- 
phere of religious devotion and worship in 
the home and in the church are of great 
value, but serious question can be raised 
about their use in the public school when 
such atmosphere does not exist and when 
pupils come from varied religious back- 
grounds and faiths. Indeed to secularize or 
to profane this holy practice is to place in 
Jeopardy the very good that we seek to pre- 
serve in the Christian heritage. 

2. Public schools are institutions of the 
community asa whole. They are maintained 
and operated by government for and on be- 
half of all people of the community. Their 
existence can be justified on the grounds of 
their usefulness to the total society, A basic 
social reality of our society today is cultural 
pluralism. 

As institutions of the community as a 
whole, public schools reflect that pluralism 
in the composition of their student bodies 
and faculties. Devotional services that re- 
flect the habits and holy books and practices 
of one group in such a society, even when 
such services are congenial to the faith of 
the majority in the society, violate the in- 
tegrity of religious freedom as a right de- 
rived not from the state but from God. We 
recall the words of James Madison in his 
“Memorial and Remonstrance“ address of 
1785: 

“Who does not see that the same author- 
ity which can establish Christianity in exclu- 
sion of all other religions, may establish 
with the same ease, any particular sect of 
Christians in exclusion of all other sects?” 
If the Becker amendment were to become 
the law of the land, I shudder to think of 
the questions that would shortly face the 
Supreme Court for clarification and decision. 

3. Finally, I oppose the Becker amend- 
ment because of my great respect for the 
first amendment in its present form. For 
173 years this amendment has served the 
Nation well. To change it, or amend it, would 
imply a removal of the longstanding bar- 
rier against an official establishment of re- 
ligion in our Nation. There is no need to 

or correct or improye our Bill of 
Rights. Those who seek to do so may well 
breach the barrier and open the way for state- 
supported religious schools and precipitate 
a divisive religious controversy that will rend 
our Nation assunder. The dangers inherent 
in this amendment far outweigh any tem- 


porary gains, ' 

In an hour when God appears to be at 
work reshaping His world; when the 
Church—Roman, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Orthodox—is being drawn and driven toward 
& greater unity; when this unity is taking 
shape faster than we can understand or ex- 
press it; at a time when it is increasingly 
clear that many of our long-defended posi- 
tions are irrelevant to God's purposes; would 
it not be tragic, if moved by emotion and 
religious sentiment, we were to take such 
action as would lead this Nation into an of- 
ficial orthodoxy, denying the freedom we 
have enjoyed under the first amendment? 

We need not a new amendment but greater 
respect for the first amendment in its pres- 
ent form. The first amendment's “free ex- 
ercise™ clause allows us to follow the logic 
of an increasingly pluralistic society, while 
guaranteeing freedom of worship to all. 
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The late Pope John endeared himself to all 
mankind by calling the Vatican Council, the 
purpose of which he summed up in the word 
“aggiornamento” (getting in step with the 


needs of the times). The Becker amendment 


puts us out of step with the times and pro- 
vides a “bargain basement” view of religion 
that Is both a symptom and a disease. Men 
are moving into a greater humanity made 
necessary by scientific discovery and achieye- 
ment. In such an hour, religious faith must 
be bold and creative for this new world is 
too dangerous for anything but the truth. 
Faith must take risks, but there ts no risk 
so great as the fear of freedom. We do not 
“guarantee” religious freedom by “fixing” 
the Bill of Rights. Even the darkness of this 
hour is light enough for us to see the peril 
of the Becker amendment. 


Important Resolutions Adopted by the 
Massachusetts Branch, Polish Ameri- 


can Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or; 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
I had the opportunity to address the 
Polish American Women’s Citizens Club 
of Holyoke, Mass., on the occasion of 
their 50th anniversary. 

During the course of my remarks, I 
called attention to the recent anniver- 
sary of the historic Polish Constitution 
of 1791, which remains as one of the 
great liberal documents of all time. 

The principles of this document are 
continually being renewed by the Polish 
people in the United States. A series 
of resolutions adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts branch of 
the Polish American Congress held at 
Easthampton, Mass., on April 26, 1964, 
demonstrate the past courage, desires, 
and wishes of the Polish people whose 
relatives and friends remain subjugated 
behind the Iron Curtain of despair and 
disillusion. 

Mr, Speaker, I could not add to the 
resolutions that follow, except to say that 
I trust they will be widely read by all 
Americans: 

1. We declare our complete devotion to 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
our undivided loyalty to the Government of 
the United States. 


2, We are deeply disturbed by the tragedy / 


that has overtaken Poland. In a sense of 
fairness we demand justice for Poland. 

3. It is proper to recall here, the following 
historic facts: 

(a) Poland was first to resist the Nazi on- 
slaught, expecting to be helped by the Allies. 
Help did not come; nevertheless the Poles 
resisted heroicly Hitler's armies, 

When the Atlantic Charter was formulated 
President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
called Poland: “The inspiration of nations,” 
and in one of his speeches Senator McMahon 
stated: “it was this heroic resistance of Po- 
land which inspired the free world to take up 
arms against Hitler.” 

(b) In spite of those tremendous odds, and 
in a situation which would seem to be a 
complete defeat, the Poles did not lay down 
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their arms, and did not surrender. Most of 
the able-bodied men fled abroad to orga- 
nize—with the help of the Allies—strong 
military forces, which were ready to fight 
Hitler. At home—an underground army was 
formed, and did a heroic and good job in 
harassing Hitler’s occupation army, prevent- 
ing it from being sent to other Allied fronts. 

(d) In France, under the leadership af 
General Sikorski, the first Polish military 
units were organized. The Grenadiers Divi- 
sion, commanded by General Duch, distin- 
guished itself in the battles of the Marne- 
Rhine Canal, in the Vosges, at Beranson, in 
the region of Belfort, and in the covering 
of the Freuch retrett of the maginot line. 
They fought gallantly and lost heavily. In- 
deed, they gave their full share of “sweat, 
blood and tears“ on the battlefields of 
France, 

(e) In June of 1940 the Polish Comman- 
der in Chief General Sikorski, realizing the 
need of an organized and complete eyacua- 
tion of the Aliled military forces from 
France, flew to London, and had a 2-hour 
conversation with Prime Minister Churchill 
and the British Admiralty officials. At 
7 that evening the evacuation began. In- 
deed, the Poles had a share in Dunkirk, 

(f) In 1940 also, the Nazis threw great 
forces against Norway and Denmark. 

The largest group sent to Norway by the 
Allied Expeditionary Forces was the Polish 
Highland Brigade. Indeed, they had a share 
in the battles of Norway and they distin- 
guished themselves at Narwik. 

(g) In Britain a Polish air force was or- 
ganized: The Kosciuszko 303. 

It took part in the Battle of Britain and 
it was credited for having shot down 10 
percent of the total number of enemy air- 
craft, destroyed by the Royal Air Force. In- 
deed the Poles had their share in the Battle 
of Britain. 

(h) In the Near East—the Polish Brigade 
of Highlanders or the Carpathian Brigade, 
under General Kopanski was attached to the 
British Army in Libia. This brigade dis- 
tinguished itself in Tobruk. 

(i) In 1941 under the Polish-Russian 
agreement some of the Polish war prisoners 
were released from the prisoners camps, 
scattered in the vast Russian territory in 
Europe and Asia. Immediately Polish re- 
cruliting centers were set up and all those 
men, undernourished, clad in rags, under 
severe climatic conditions, set out to enlist. 
Transportation was almost nonexistant, 80 
many went on foot, taking tremendous risks 
and enduring incredible hardships. Many 
died on the way. Those who reached the 
centers were enlisted and organized under 
General Anders, into a new Polish Army, 
ready again to fight Hitler. They were as- 
signed to the Allied military forces in Italy 
and took a decisive part in the famous battle 
of Monte Cassino. After this victory they 
joined the Polish armed forces in England. 

(J) Polish armed forces were also orga- 
nized in Canada. The Polish war effort 
has no parallel in history. Out of their own 
territory they fled abroad to form new 
armies, and to fight the war again on the 
side of the Allies. This was not a sporadic 
effort, but it was sustained to the very end, 
to the complete defeat of Hitler, and the 
victory of the Allies. The Polish under- 
ground resistance forces gained the world's 
admiration for their patriotism and heroism. 
The climax of this struggle came during the 
Warsaw uprising against the Nazis in 1944. 

4. These historic facts show clearly that 
the Poles had their full share of, “taxation” 
in “sweat, blood and tears“ during the war 
but not representation at post-war confer- 
ences which were to decide Polish affairs. 
This was true in Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam 
and in San Francisco when the United Na- 
tions have been organized. 
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5. The secret agreement of Yalta in 1945 
factually destroyed the independence of 
Poland sanctioning there the authority of a 
puppet regime, dominated by Communists. 
This agreement also transferred some 12 mil- 
lion Polish citizens (about a third of Po- 
land's population) to the Soviet Union, 
without any pretense of a plebescite. Al- 
most a half of Poland’s prewar territory, 
including Polish ofl flelds, was also trans- 
ferred to Soviet Russia. 

6. Two decades have past since World War 
II. and still some voices are heard in West- 
ern Germany demanding a revision of the 
Polish-German borders of the Oder-Neisse 
line, and wishing to extend these borders to 
the East. Under the Potsdam Allied agree- 
ment the territory east of the Oder-Neisse 
line was restored to Poland as a land, his- 
torically Polish and seized by Germany jn 
the past. A revision of these boundaries 
would be a flagrant violation of an Allied 
agreement, and would deprive Poland of a 
large part of her coal mines which constitute 
one of her main sources of industrial energy. 

We, the Massachusetts branch of the 
Polish American Congress feel very strongly 
in this matter, and demand that the borders 
of the Oder-Neisse line be definitely recog- 
nized, and the question be declared closed. 

The eastern borders of Poland should be 
restored to the pre-war status. 

7. The Massachusetts branch of the Polish 
American Congress appeals to the sense of 
justice. 

We request that every effort, every action, 
be undertaken to help Poland in her present 
struggle for independence and freedom of 
choice of her form of government. His- 
torically the Polish spirit of freedom found 
its expression in the Polish Democratic 
Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

We demand justice for Poland—our val- 
lant, intrepid ally. 


Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to one of our distin- 
guished residents of Hudson County, 
N. J., Mrs! Bertha Oberndorf, of Jer- 
sey City. N. J., who passed away on May 
10, 1964. She is mother to one of my 
congressional aids. Throughout her 
life she evidenced great interest in civic 
and world affairs. She is well known for 
her short stories and poems. I would 
like to share with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives one of her 
poems which is particularly timely and 
apropos entitled “Memorial Day.“ which 
National holiday is being celebrated this 
weekend in the United States: 

Memortat Day 
Some people think Memorial Days’ 
Just set aside for us to pray 
O'er soldiers’ graves, plant flowers for 
Brave men who fought and died at war. 


Why honor only those who fell, 

When countless others live—to tell 

Of battles fought, and battles won— 

With proof that their Jobs well were done. 


These men gave all they had to give, 

Just like the men who do not live 

To face their future lives in dread, 
Without their health through years ahead. 
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So buy the poppies that they make, 
And give donations for their sake, 

For they, too, faced the gas and gun. 
Don't let your task be just half done! 


Oklahoma Leaves Impact on Poetess 
Muna Lee, a Leading Lady in Pan- 


American Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most talented and charming persons to 
come from Oklahoma's Third Congres- 
sional District is Miss Muna Lee, who 
presently serves as the cultural officer of 
the public affairs staff of the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Miss Lee is a distinguished poetess and 
has written several books. She is also a 
former first lady of Puerto Rico. 

Miss Lee attended the public schools in 
Hugo, Okla. The Tulsa Daily World re- 


cently featured an article describing her - 


many accomplishments and her always 
fascinating life. It was written by Miss 
Malvina Stephenson, another distin- 
guished former resident of my district. I 
am sure all Members will be interested in 
the article, which follows: 

[Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World, Apr. 26, 1964] 
OKLAHOMA LEAVES IMPACT ON MUNA LEE, 
LEADING LADY IN PAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
(By Malvina Stephenson) 

WasnıNcroN.—In the early 1900's a pretty 
little girl with shining dark eyes and a 
quick warm smile could be seen romping 
excitedly in the suburbs of Hugo. The 
“beauties of the prairie” fascinated her, as 
she gathered great armloads of wild flowers 
and gazed at the hues of the sunset. 

This early experience deeply impressed 
talented Muna Lee during her girlhood in 
southeast Oklahoma, and helped inspire her 
prize-winning poetry. Her notable career 
in the literary field broadened into cultural 
and political leadership for the entire hemi- 
sphere. Today she is recognized as Uncle 
Sam's leading lady in Pan-American affairs. 

A former first lady of Puerto Rico, she also 
has many other firsts to her credit, partic- 
ipating in numerous international confer- 
ences, pulling strings for history behind the 
scenes, and hobnobbing with some of the 
great names of the literary world. Her close 
friendship with Carl Sandburg began in 1915 
when she received the “lyric award” from 
Poetry: A magazine of verse in Chicago. 
Only recently the famous poet Archibald 
MacLeish repraised the “encouragement and 
help of that wise and gifted American, Muna 
Lee.“ 

Miss Lee, as she is known professionally, is 
the daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. B. F. 
Lee. She was born in Raymond, Miss., but 
grew up in Hugo, graduating from its high 
school in 1911. The following year found her 
at the University of Oklahoma, and in 1913, 
at the age of 18, she received a B.S. degree 
from the University of Mississippi. Her 
brother and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Lee, now live at Norman. 

Miss Lee is the former wife of Gov. Luis 
Mufioz-Marin of Puerto Rico, from whom she 
was divorced in 1946. Since 1941, she has 
been connected with the US. State Depart- 
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ment in Washington. Her present title is 
cultural officer of the public affairs staff of 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs of the 
Department of State. With characteristic 
humor, she modestly insists that relative im- 
portance is in reverse to the length of title, 
citing the big boss as only “the Secretary.” 

Her long record of achievement and dedi- 
cation refutes this self-appraisal. Her sig- 
nificant contributions, especially in promot- 
ing stronger ties throughout this hemisphere, 
were recognized in 1962 when she was pre- 
sented the meritorious award for “commend- 
able service as a public servant” by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs of which 
Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn of Oklahoma City was 
then president. A similar citation came the 
year before from the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women. Miss Lee 
praises both of these organizations for the 
effective programs being carried on for hem- 
ispheric solidarity. 

An intellectual and a crusading feminist 
who was once a spearhead for the National 
Women's Party, Miss Lee nevertheless cher- 
ishes her traditional role as a homemaker 
and mother. Of all her accomplishments, 
she considers her finest efforts were directed 
into bringing up two children and seven 
grandchildren. 

Muna Mufioz-Lee, who received her mas- 
ters in anthropology at the Univeristy of 
Chicago, has a position working on consum- 
er problems with the Department of Interior 
of Puerto Rico, and son Luis Mufioz-Lee, 
who has an advanced degree in journalism 
from Columbia University, New York, is edi- 
tor of the English-language weekly, the 
Island Times, in San Juan. 

Miss Lee still has a very warm feeling for 
the scenes of her girlhood in Hugo. With 
keen powers of observation, she began writ- 
ing early, and it was a mutual love of poetry 
which brought her together with the young 
Puerto Rican, Luis Mufioz-Marin, in New 
York. Their marriage took place in 1919, 
and they lived a couple of years in nearby 
New Jersey. 

In 1923, Miss Lee had a poetry collection, 
“Sea Change” published by Macmillan, in 
New York and London. “My first book of 
poems was full of Oklahoma and Puerto 
Rico,” she recalls fondly. 

While she is dedicated to improving the lot 
of free citizens throughout the Southern 
Hemisphere, her first love remains Puerto 
Rico, whose “operation bootstrap” in this 
last generation, she thinks, is unequaled in 
history. Next February, Miss Lee plans to 
retire from Government service and take her- 
self back to Puerto Rico to her ancient re- 
stored home on a cliff overlooking the bay, 
to her children and grandchildren, and to 
the resumption of her literary career. 

“You must have time to write poetry, time 
to dream and to think,” she reminds, ex- 
plaining the lapse in this phase of her career. 
"I have done some translating in recent 
years, but very little poetry of my own.” 

Her prose rendering of De Nogales’ Four 
Years Before the Crescent,” her introduction 
of Carrera Andrade's poetry to American 
readers, and her translation of Altamtra's 
monumental “History of Spain” have been 
widely acclaimed, 

Apparently, she can do about any kind of 
writing she chooses, so varied are her talents. 
In the 1930's, she collaborated with Maurice 
Guinness under the pen name of Newton 
Gayle in five mystery novels, including such 
titillating titles as “Death Follows a For- 
mula” and “Murder at 28:10." In collabora- 
tion with Ruth McMurry, she wrote “The 
Cultural Approach,” “Another Way in Inter- 
national Relations,” published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press in 1947. All 
royalties were donated by the authors for 
furtherance of our international cultural re- 
lations program. 

For years, Miss Lee has been the only 
woman or one of a select few representing 
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the United States at international confer- 
ences and events. Most recently, she was an 
official representative of State at the inaugu- 
ration of the new President in Venezuela. 
She was president of the Society of Women 
Geographers, 1949-52. From 1928 to 1941. 
she was director of international relations, 
University of Puerto Rico. 

One of the first to appreciate Miss Lee's 
talent was the famed H. L. Mencken, editor 
of the renowned Smart Set magazine. 
Sometimes he would publish several of her 
poems in the same issue, but under different 
pen names, 

A three-line piece which won for her the 
“mostest for the least“ was inspired by a 
trip of her OU psychology class to a local 
mental institution. This was it: 


“His gaze, a strained attention, he stood in 
the doorway. 

‘How are you, today, Charlie?’ asked the 
doctor. 

And, he said, ‘I shall Know her when she 

comes. 


That was all, but Mencken used it in his 
magazine, and Edward O'Brien selected it for 
his annual publication of best short stories. 
“But, it wasn’t really a poem or a short 
story,” Miss Lee insisted highly amused. 
But whatever it was, it twice brought her 
top national recognition. 

And, whether it is 3 lines, or 300, whether 
she is writing or speaking, she continues to 
command attention and respect. But what- 
ever she does and wherever she goes, there is 
an Oklahoma flavor to her thoughts and 
refiections, rooted in the southwest prairies 
which she still loves. 


Fantastic Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a tribute not only to AT. & T. 
and its subsidiary, Southern Bell, but 
to our great private enterprise system. 

A. T. & T. is unrivaled for its efficiency 
and devoted service to the people of this 
Nation. This company is a classic 
example of private enterprise. 

This tribute is taken from a splendid 
article in the May 29 issue of Time 
magazine devoted to Chairman Frederick 
Russell Kappel and A. T. & T. 

Hooray. For all the complaints, big and 
small, A. T. & T. has given the United States 
the world’s least frustrating telephone sery- 
ice with the world’s most trouble free 
gadget. Kappel points out that the average 
United States phone needs a repair only once 
every 5 years; except in times of flood or 
other natural disasters, no A:T. & T. switch- 
ing office in the past 40 years has been out of 
order for as long as 10 minutes. No place 
is too inaccessible, no service request too 
small for A.T. & T.’s telephone men. They 
have put up phone booths in the middle of 
forests for the convenience of hunters, offer 
Phones with gentle chimes for those who 
cannot stand the regular bells. Even former 
FCC Chairman Newton Minow, a voluble 
critic of many other institutions, told a 
Senate committee last year: “Having just 
returned from Europe, I would say hooray 
for the phone service you get here.” 

That service is growing even faster than 
the United States. Every working day, A.T. 
& T. installs 11,500 new phones and handles 
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251 million calls. The number of Bell tele- 
phone calls within the United States is ex- 
panding by 15 percent a year, and A.T. & T. 
is straining to prevent a massive clogging 
of overloaded circuits by steadily expanding 
and improving its equipment. Actually, the 
Bell System is one great computer, linked by 
2% billion interconnections and by enough 
copper wire to spin a four-ply cable to the 
sun, The computer's innards are an orderly 
assemblage of $24 billion worth of the most 
sophisticated equipment ever devised, and 
its long limbs sprawl over 3 million square 
miles of city, plain, mountain, valley and 
river. It is in constant change, works around 
the clock, seldom errs—and often corrects 
itself when it does. 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased indeed to note that a number of 
well-known editors are forcefully bring- 
ing to the attention of their readers the 
shocking, deplorable, disastrous, and 
dictatorial decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court rendered in the so-ealled Prince 
Edward school case on Monday, May 25. 
This is another “Black Monday.” 

This decision tears down the consti- 
tutional principle of separation of the 
three branches of the Government. The 
Court, in one fell swoop, without author- 
ity or right but by naked power alone, 
has destroyed the constitutional prin- 
ciple of the separation of the legislative 
and judicial branches. The Court has 
assumed the power to substitute its own 
decrees for the judgment usually ren- 
dered by a State or county legislative 
body elected by the people. 

This means that an oligarchy of nine 
men, who are appointed for life, have 
taken over the control of the income 
and its disbursement of an entire people, 
and, in effect, will force the spending of 
public funds to carry out this oligarchy's 
Political and social philosophy without 
any right to do so, save its naked power 
which it has arrogated unto itself with- 
out precedent and without any con- 
stitutional or statutory authority. This 
means that the Court is taking over the 
operation of the local schools because, 
if it can say that the taxes must be 
levied, it follows as night the day that 
it must say how much taxes are to be 
levied, how many schools are to be op- 
erated, how many buses, how many 
teachers, how many janitors, how large 
the recreational area, ad infinitum. God 
forbid. 

If it can do this to Prince Edward 
County, it can do & to all the counties 
in America. It can do it to the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia and to all the legisla- 
tures of America. Then, does it not fol- 
low that the next step will be the taking 
over of the congressional power to tax 
and to spend. 

The Lynchburg News of Tuesday, May 
26, 1964, had an editorial entitled, “A 
Prophecy Fulfilled.” The News has one 
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of the finest editorial staffs in Virginia. 
I include with my remarks the editorial 
which is cogent and to the point, and I 
commend its reading and study to those 
Members of Congress who believe in this 
Republic, who cherish our Constitution, 
and who desire the continuation of con- 
stitutional government in America as 
envisioned by our Founding Fathers 
with the separation of powers between 
the judiciary, the executive and the legis- 
lative branches. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A PROPHECY FULFILLED 

The US. Court has solved the 
problem of integrating schools by ruling that 
the Federal courts have the power to control 
the votes of legislators and thus determine 
what taxes can be levied and how the money 
shall be spent. 

Thus ends what began 10 years ago as a 
lawsuit by Negro parents to force their chil- 
dren to be accepted in the white schools of 
Prince Edward County. The means used to 
enforce that decision strike at the foundation 
of the American concept of government. 

In delivering the Court's main opinion, 
Justice Hugo L. Black declared that the Fed- 
eral district court in Virginia may, if neces- 
sary to prevent further racial discrimination, 
require the county supervisors “to exercise 
the power that is their's to levy taxes to raise 
funds adequate to reopen, operate, and main- 
tain, without racial discrimination, a public 
school system in Prince Edward County like 
that operated in other counties in 

State and county officials had contended, 
of course, that no courts, Federal or State, 
have power to require the operation of publio 
schools, nor the power to require that taxes 
be levied or funds appropriated for schools, 
or any other purpose. 

The Court does not have the right and 
did not have the power, prior to Monday. It 
has the power now, by its own decree. Thus 
does the Court reign, and thus are basic 
freedoms lost im this day and age, not by 
constitutional amendment but by the new 
system of judicial fiat. 

For the Court’s decision does far more 
than end Prince Edward County’s stubborn 
defiance of the Federal Government; it 
usurped powers reserved in the Federal Con- 
stitution for the States or the people. From 
now on the Federal courts will have the final 
say on how legislators shall vote and what 
taxes can be levied and for what purpose 
for this is the direct effect of this decision. 
It sets the precedent by which the Court 
establishes its power to levy taxes to support 
programs it deems necessary or desirable, 
and to control legislative decisions in all 
respects. 


Thomas Jefferson warned us repeatedly of 
the danger of the Federal courts destroying 
our representative Republican form of goy- 
ernment, through usurpation of power. As 
on many other occasions, Mr. Jefferson, you 
were a prophet. : 


Panama Canal: Bombmakers on Canal 
Zone Army Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Panamanian outbreak on January 9-11, 
1964, I have repeatedly stressed the dan- 
ger of infiltration by trained Red agents 
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into the ranks of those charged with the 
protection of the Panama Canal, with 
especial reference to the plan of the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone to employ alien 
Panamanians as members of the Canal 
Zone police force. The reasons for my 
concern are the safeguarding of the lives 
of our citizens and the security of vital 
structures of the canal itself. 

The latest news from the Isthmus is a 
special dispatch from Balboa, Canal 
Zone, published in the New York Times 
of May 25, 1964, to the effect that five 
persons, one U.S. citizen and four Pana- 
manians, have been arrested and charged 
with having made “nipple bombs” on an 
Army post in the Canal Zone. 

Because of the potentially grave haz- 
ard that this intelligence implies, I have 
requested the Secretary of the Army 
for full information. 

The indicated news story follows: 
Fron HELD as BoMBMAKERS AT CANAL ZONE 
Army Post 

Bal. no, C. Z., May 24. —An American civil- 
ian employee of the U.S. Army and four 
Panamanians were free on bail today pend- 
ing a preliminary hearing tomorrow on 
charges of having made “nipple bombs" on 
an Army post. 

Acting on a tip, authorities raided the 
quarters of Gilbert J. Markum, 42 years old. 
They said they had found him and the 
Panamanians making the bombs by filling 
iron pipe with powder and affixing detona- 
tors. 

About 15 finished bombs were said to have 
been seized. 

The Panamanians were identified, as Jes- 
us D. Arjona, 39; Publio Arjona, 32; Cle- 
mente Cespedes, 35, and Roberto Samudio, 
35, all of Panama. 


Improved Mass Transit Wins Public 
Acceptance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to offer for the Rrecorp an ex- 
cellent and informative article from the 
Weekly Bond Buyer on a highly success- 
ful mass transit demonstration project. 
In 1961, the Congress authorized a 
limited program to see just what we 
needed in the way of aid for mass transit 
and to test public acceptance of improve- 
ments in this form of transportation. 
The project on the Skokie Line in Ili- 
nois is dramatic evidence that people 
will use mass transit in increasing num- 
bers if its service is improved. The fact 
is that the farebox cannot support all of 
the heavy capital investment required 
but if the margin of aid needed is ex- 
tended, ridership will increase and, as 
this article notes, it can be put back on a 
paying basis. 

I would like to note that I do not agree 
with every aspect of this article. It 
makes it sound as though there is a di- 
rect conflict between mass transit and 
highways, which is not the case. We do 
need more freeways and streets because 
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unquestionably existing facilities are 
overcrowded and there will be an in- 
crease in automobile travel in the future. 
However, it is equally clear that the 
private automobile cannot handle all our 
commuter and in-town transportation 
needs. According to testimony on this 
bill—and I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency which 
is handling this bill when hearings were 
held in 1960—if mass transit were aban- 
doned in Chicago, an additional 600,000 
automobiles would be required and 160 
additional expressway lanes to accom- 
modate them, plus extensive parking fa- 
cilities. Obviously the problems of traf- 
fic control would be monumental and the 
people of Chicago would spend a major 
part of their time and effort and a sub- 
stantial part of their incomes going to 
and from work, shopping, and making 
other necessary trips. 

The purpose of the pending mass tran- 
sit bill, H.R. 3881, is to give us a bal- 
anced local transit system in which both 
the private automobile and mass transit 
can play their proper role. This bill has 
been granted a rule and I hope will be 
called up and passed in the very near 
future. 

Express TRANSIT LINE Scores KNOCKOUT Over 
Auro IN SKOKIE 
(By Nelson M. Schneider) 


The Chicago Transit Authority has found 
itself to be the author of what could turn 
out to be the most surprising success story 
in the transit field this year. 

The authority has undertaken, with both 
Federal, State, and local help, an experimen- 
tal express transit line from the affluent sub- 
urb of Skokie into downtown Chicago. 

The attempt was made with the basic aim 
of seeing whether or not significant numbers 
of automobile commuters could be weaned 
from the region's highways and onto a mass 
transit facility. Generally, many experts in 
the area had not been too optimistic about 
this experiment succeeding to any great ex- 
tent. 

For, in the back of everyone’s mind was 
the knowledge that probably with the excep- 
tion of Los Angeles, Chicago commuters were 
the most avid auto devotees in the Nation. 
And, an experiment involving Skokie, a town 
in which the majority of the commuters 
would be in the upper income brackets, was 
thought probably to have less of a chance to 
succeed than in some other suburban area. 

SUPERSUCCESSFUL 3 

But now, after only 1 month Sf the experi- 

ment, the results can be described as “super- 

successful.” In the original design of the 
test, it was thought that the trains over the 
5% - mile run should be operated at a 10- to 
15-minute headway. 

Within the first week of the test, the sched- 
ules were revised twice, and within the 
month, a third revision has taken place. 
Now, at peak rush-hour periods, the trains 
are being operated on headways of less than 
5 minutes. 

In addition, where it was initially thought 
that weekends would be rest periods for the 
line, the high volume weekday traffic caused 
the authority to try a Saturday test run. The 
results here, too, have been far above ex- 
pectations, and this schedule has since been 
increased. 

Another schedule change caused by the 
high demand has been the lengthening of 
operating hours of the line. Original plans 
called for operations from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
on the Monday-through-Friday basis. When 
the Saturday service was inaugurated, the 
service was in operation from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
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Both of these schedules have since been 
extended, and now the system is operating 
from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. for all 6 days. 

COOPERATIVE VENTURE 


“We were extremely fortunate in finding a 
situation such as this for our test,” George 
L. Dement, chairman of the Chicago Transit 
Authority told “The Weekly Bond Buyer.” 
“We were able to purchase an already exist- 
ing track system at a relatively inexpensive 
cost, and received cooperation from both the 
State and the town of Skokie in remodeling 
the facilities,” he said. 

The CTA spent about #2 million for the 
track from the old North Shore Railroad, and 
another $137,000 to put the plan into opera- 
tion. The total operation costs were about 
$523,000. 

The Office of Transportation of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency is committed 
to pay two-thirds of this cost, or about 
$349,000 and Skokie will contribute the re- 
maining $37,000. — 

Mr. Dement explained that the authority 
was also fortunate in having on hand the 
proper rolling stock for use in this situation. 
These are high-speed individually-run cars 
capable of running on both “third rau“ 
tracks and on “overhead powerline” tracks, 
by just the flick of a switch. * 

The Skokie tracks contain both types of 
electrification. “With this immediate con- 
vertibility, and the speed potential of the 
cars at 70 miles per hour,” stated Mr. Dement, 
“we are able to provide the needed service.” 

SPEED, CONVENIENCE, COST 

According to previous HHFA studies, as 
well as studies by other organizations, in 
order to lure commuters off the expressways 
and onto a mass transit facility, the mass 
transit operation must be able to surpass con- 
siderably in speed, convenience, comfort, and 
cost of the use of the private automobile. 

Failure to do this in many places has been 
the major cause of the loss of much con- 
muting traffic on many of the Nation's rail- 
roads. Generally, it is conceded that mass 
transit units almost always offer speedier and 
less costly means of getting to and from work 
than do automobiles. 

Many persons, however, would prefer to 
spend a little more time and a little more 
money for their convenience and comfort, 
which is normally far superior in the private 
auto. 

But the Skokie test has apparently more 
than matched the automobile all the way 
down the line. 

For example, in speed, the CTA cars make 
the 5%4-mile run from the Dempster Street 
station in northwest Skokie to the Howard 
Street station in Chicago in only 6 minutes, 
From there, a passenger can stand on the 
same platform and get a regular CTA sub- 
way right into the Loop. 

THIRTY MINUTES VERSUS FIFTY MINUTES 


This trip will take about 22 to 24 minutes. 
Overall, the trip from Dempster Street to the 
heart of downtown Chicago—a distance of 
some 14 miles—can be made within half an 
hour with average train connections, 

By car, traveling between the same two 
points, it is estimated that rush-hour traffic 
would prevent a motorist from arriving at 
the Loop any earlier than about 45 or 50 min- 
utes after departure. Then, noted Mr, 
Dement, he would first have to go about 
parking his car. 

As for the cost factor, here, too, the Skokie 
run wins handily over the private automo- 
bile. The one-way charge on the trip is 45 
cents. Actually, this breaks down to 20 
cents for the shuttle service and 25 cents 
for the ordinary fare on the regular CTA 
that the rider would get on free“ to go any- 
where in Chicago from the Howard Street 
station. 

The CTA is also operating buslines from 
the surrounding areas of the Skokie terminus 
to the terminus itself, and charges 25 cents 
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for these. Also, it operates parking lots at 
the Skokie station for 25 cents for the full 
day. 

Thus the commuter using the buslines 
and the Skokie run will pay 70 cents each 
way for the use of public transportation, or 
$1.40 a day. On the other hand, a commuter 
who gets to the station by a very short ear 
trip and leaves it there all day, pays $1.15 a 
day, and the one who can get to and from 
the terminus without charge, pays only the 
90-cent round-trip fare. 

To get to downtown Chicago from the gen- 
eral Skokie area, is a round trip by car of 
possibly 30 miles. To park a car in down- 
town Chicago will cost probably $2 for the 
day. An average car, then, through the 
obviously heavy traffic, would use about 3 
gallons of gas on the round trip, costing 
about $1. Add to this, general additional 
operating expenses of a car of possibly 3 
or 4 cents a mile, and the total per day 
cost of driving a car into downtown Chicago 
would come to $4.20, 

This is just three times the cost of the most 
expensive method of using the new Skokie 
line. And, apparently, the early results are 
showing that a good portion of the ridership 
is coming from commuters who would or- 
dinarily have a car available to go to work. 

“We have constructed two parking lots 
adjacent to the terminal,” Mr. Dement said, 
“with a capacity of about 450 cars. These 
are generally filled to capacity by 8:30 or 
9 a.m.” 

As for convenience of the facility, the head- 
ways involved would seem to indicate that 
it is hard to beat the Skokie run on that 
score. Certainly, it is hard to rationalize 
that a private automobile could be more con- 
venient that a high-speed transit operation 
that would have a maximum rush hour wait- 
ing time of only 4 minutes. 

From the point of view of comfort, too, 
the high density number of trains precludes 
the “packed like sardines” effect of many of 
today's transit facilities, Mr. Dement notes 
that in some cases, there have been standees 
on the trains, but these have been only to 
a limited extent. By far, he said, the vast 
majority of riders are seated comfortably. 

And, the proof that these advantages weigh 
heavily in the favor of the CTA’s Skokie run, 
definitely lies in the ridership figures. An 
HHFA spokesman said that when the idea 
was proposed, a rough estimate of 1,600 pas- 
sengers daily was forecast. 

This figure was arrived at by figuring that 
the old level of about 800 a day on the same 
North Shore tracks when that line was op- 
erating could be doubled by the improved 
service. 

NEW PEAK NEAR 5,000 

On the first day that the service was put 
in operation, April 20, the users numbered 
4,082. This was not just an unusually 
swollen initial response, according to the 
evidence that has been received. 

Indeed, present figures indicate that it 
turned out to be an unusually low traffic 
day. By the end of the first week, a peak of 
4,767 had been reached, and the Saturday 
service installed. The first Saturday brought 
what had been thought to be an astounding 
total of 1,814 passengers. 

Earlier this month, a new peak level of 
4,968 passengers was set for a weekday and 
2,401 for a Saturday, indicating a continuous 
upward movement of the passenger levels. 

For the first 4 weeks of operation, a total 
of 99,389 paid passengers have used the line, 
for a per-day average (including Saturdays) 
of 4,141. 

In fact, in one 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. period re- 
cently, the line accommodated 1,673 passen- 
gers alone—or more than the original fore- 
cast had projected for a full day's operations. 

SELF-SUPPORTING LINE 


As for the financial success of the test 
thus far, Mr. Dement stated that “it is now 
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our belief that this line will be able to be- 


an operating basis. 
explained, “if the capital costs do not have 
to be included, then it would pay for itself 
and leave over a profit as well.” 

Mr. Dement also noted that it was becom- 
ing common procedure for transit lines not 
to include capital cost in figuring their 
profits or loss. And, it is true that the vast 
majority of today's transit systems are sub- 
sidized by either State or local governments 
to the extent of the capital needs. 

The HHFA, according to a spokesman, has, 
in effect, paid for an exhaustive study of 
putting one of its principles into practice; 
namely, the results of a transit operation 
that shows every advantage over automobiles. 

“We feel the money that will go to this 
project will certainly be well spent, regard- 
less of the results,” he stated. “But we are 
extremely gratified that it is turning out so 
overwhelmingly successful.” 

He estimated that some of the principles 
derived from the study to be made on this 
Skokie run could be transferred to virtually 
every other major metropolitan area needing 
transit aid. 

The CTA itself, according to the chairman, 
“has already just about decided for sure to 
make this a permanent section of its sys- 
tem.“ And, he noted, in this regard, it is 
& definite success.” 


Seafarers Not Fooled by Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many publications delivered to my 
office is a biweekly newspaper, the Sea- 
farers Log, which is the official organ of 
the Seafarers International Union, 
headed by Mr. Paul Hall. In addition to 
the type of organization news one is ac- 
customed to seeing in most such publica- 
tions, the Seafarers Log also carries 
general maritime news, pictures, and 
descriptions of new U.S. merchant ships, 
and some good feature stories. It is a 
lively, interesting, and well-edited and 
well-printed newspaper. 

Among the articles carried in its May 1 
issue was one by Seafarer Charles E. 
Rawlings about his voyage on one of the 
U.S. merchant ships which carried wheat 
we sold the Soviet Union into the port of 
Odessa. I was impressed with Seafarer 
Rawlings’ most enlightening account of 
his visit ashore and his impressions of 
the Soviet system as he saw it. 

I had been less impressed a few weeks 
before by the remarks of one Dr. John 
McKay, president emeritus of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Princeton Univer- 
sity following Dr. McKay’s visit to Cuba. 
As a comparison, I used Seafarer Raw- 
lings’ article as the subject of my next 
newsletter and sent the editor of Sea- 
farers Log a copy. In the next issue of 
the newspaper, they published my news- 
letter and then I received a letter from 
Seafarer Rawlings. His letter to me ex- 
emplified our fight against communism 
and is more impressive because it comes 
from a man unlettered by college degrees 
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but endowed with true wisdom, common- 
sense, devotion and loyalty to his family 
and country, and faith in God. 

I include both the newsletter, as pub- 
lished in Seafarers Log, and Seafarer 
Charles E. Rawlings’ letter in the 
RECORD: 


SEAFARERS Nor Fool BY REDS 


(Congressman James F. BATTIN, of Mon- 
tana, noted the by-lined story m the last Log 
by Seafarer Charles E. Rawlings, describing 
some of his reactions on a trip to Odessa, 
Russia, with American grain. He contrasts 
Rawlings’ firsthand impression and report on 
the “inside” of communism with others in 
the following report from Washington to his 
constituents in the Second District of Mon- 
tana.) > 

Recently I mentioned some remarks made 
by Dr. John McKay, president emeritus of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, before a 
student group at American University here 
in Washington. Dr. McKay in a lecture gave 
his impressions of his visit to Cuba and was 
reported as 
myths about Cuba” and crediting Castro 
with many worthwhile accomplishments and 
reforms. 

This week another report on the “inside” 
of communism came to my attention through 
an article carried in the May 1 issue of Sea- 
farers Log, the official organ of the Seafarers 
Union, which has waged a battle with the ad- 
ministration over the use of U.S.-flag ships in 
transporting wheat to Russia. 

Seafarer Charles E. Rawlings, one of the 
crewmen of the U.S, tanker Transerte, which 
was one of the few American-flag vessels 
chartered, wrote his account of the Odessa 
trip. He said he had always wanted to visit 
the Soviet Union, not for any particular 
political reason, but to see for myself, to get 
a firsthand impression of a certain way of 
life. Rawlings is a numismatist and also 
wanted to complete a set of Russian coins, 

After a stormy voyage and arrival at the 
Russian port of Odessa which Rawlings de- 
scribed as one long, drawn-out mess of red- 
tape, he and several other crewman ventured 
into the town. Rawlings narrated his ex- 
periences in locating the bank where he 
completed his own coin set and, to the amaze- 
ment of the woman who assisted him, bought 
several sets for friends. “And you are just 
going to give these people these sets of 
coins?” she asked. 

Next, Rawlings visited one of the general 
stores which. he said, handles an from 
candy to booze. Here he found that the 
clerk in the store handles no money at all. 
Pirst, one must go to the state cashier, make 
his , then carry the ticket or receipt 
to the clerk for the item purchased. He said 
the procedure was so confusing that. he 
bought six candy bars so that he would not 
have to go through the same procedure again. 

Next, Rawlings visited the Seamen's Club 
where other crewmen of his ship were de- 
parting for a ballet performance which was 
free. He, however, decided to just look 
around, At the club, Rawlings was ap- 
proached by one of the hostesses who, he 
learned, was a local schoolteacher and also 
a devout believer in the Soviet system. 

From here I will quote from Rawlings’ 
story: 

“All through the ancient palace there was 
Communist propaganda and literature, from 
the Moscow News to the ‘complete works of 
Lenin. 

Here is some interesting matter,’ she 
said, handing me a pamphlet. It was en- 
titled The Rights of the Factory (Office) 
Trade Union Committee in the U.S.S.R." by 
V. Nikitinsky [sic]. Another she 
handed me was called ‘Grievance Procedures 
in the US.S.R.," which, I feel, must have 
been written by the firing squad boys in 
some back alley. 
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“Another booklet she handed to me was 
entitled, ‘How Labor Disputes Are Settled in 
the Soviet Union,’ by N. Khrushchev him- 
self. All of the booklets mentioned were 
available free. 

“This procedure went on for what seemed 
like hours and hours, and was getting duller 
by the minute. Don't you have any twist— 
dance records?’ I asked her. She looked at 
me as though I was crazy. 

By this time, an old acquaintance of mine 
from Baltimore came into the library. Mel 
is the chief pumpman on the Transbay, and 
that ship had come in about the same time 
we hit Odessa. We greeted each other and 
fell into a nonchalant conversation. 

“She asked Mel his opinion of the JFK. 
Oswald, and Ruby incident. 

“Naturally, Mel thought that Oswald must 
have been some sort of psycho case and said 
s0; then he said the same of Ruby. Then, 
this chick pops in with: ‘Your country must 


is that done?’ = 

“ ‘Why here in Russia, where else? 

“‘Our government never does things like 
that,’ she answered quickly. 

“Then Mel came in and said, No? Then 


the people. He's around someplace.’ 
"Then she departed. 
“Now here we have a 


Tue ANGELICA DIAZ, 
High Point, N.C., May 22, 1964. 
Hon. JiM BATTIN, 
Congress of the United States of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: It is quite dificult for me to 


resting here at home, away from the high- 
my vegetable garden, tinkering 
taking language courses from 


ments for my colin collection among other 

had been my daily way of life. But, 
from the president of my 
Paul Hall, a copy of your news- 
How delightfully kind of you to 
speak so highly of this lowly seafaring man. 
I would believe with no doubt that you must 
close friend of Dale Carnegie. 

Your last paragraph: Possibly we need 
some seafarers like Charles E. Rawlings and 
his good commonsense a of commu- 
nism in some of our colleges and universities. 
How deeply I agree with you. As a child in 

I had always dreamed of such a 
position but, not in that particular field of 
education unless, it was via the arts of the 
motion picture industry. I recall picturing 
myself as another Raul Walsh or, Cecil B. De- 
Mille, I'd even settle for half the great- 
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ness of that delightful Milton Carter. But, 
various happenings in the past 23 years has 
faded away such dreams of becoming an- 
other great in that particular field. So, I 
now settle for second best. I hardly miss a 
good movie, and often sit in the theater 
and absorb the techniques instead of the 
story that the producer is attempting to 
portray, I must admit that the last of the 
great spenders from the West, are destroying 
a great educational medium. The flop en- 
titled “Cleopatra” is a perfect example. 
Claudette Colbert in the thirties did a much 
greater performance of the same flick. 

This Princeton professor, a doctor of 
theology, perhaps he’s getting old and dis- 
agreeable. How could one with brains so to 
speak, develop any praise for this foul form 
of man’s inhumanity toward man calied 
communism? 

I am certainly a far cry from a college 
graduate and, I am by no means a journal- 
ist nor, a politician but, I am certainly not 
all stupid and believe me, this fellow who's 
so brainy there at Princeton would sure have 
to get up eary in the morning to pull the 
Wool over my eyes and convince me that 
communism is good forme. When that day 
comes, when the United States falls along 


the wayside by some misfortune, and the 


populace as a whole falls under that spell 
of communism which lurks about every 
corner. Yes, on that day—I shall again 
shoulder a weapon and head to the hills and 
however long I live, that's how long I'd fight 
and I am willing to bet all that I possess 
in worldly goods, to include by coin collec- 
tion that, I'd not be in those hills alone. 

Confiding in one is quite dificult at times 
and this is one of those times. But, when 
I returned home here from the Soviet Union. 
I took a long good look at my family. My 
wife is Puerto Rican. She's very lovely. We 
have two boys and two girls. One boy and 
one girl are teenagers. I walked about my 
$20,000 home here in the Greenwood 
section. I looked at the art in its construc- 
tion with a different pride. I admired it 
deeply. I rubbed my hand across the hood 
of my new XL-500 Ford tenderly. Even 
the blooms from my small vegetable garden 
seemed to wave at me as they swayed in the 
sofe breeze that crosses my land. I greeted 
my neighbors with a wider smile and a more 
heartier handshake and when I went to the 
Lexington Avenue Baptist Church the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Preacher Robbins almost 
fainted and showed me out, but good. 
(Haven't been attending too often.) Yes, 
on that particular day, I prayed that there 
is such a place as the United States in our 
world. I was most greatful. With all my 
worries and debts, I am still greatful because, 
I can remember those in the Soviet Union 
who are much worse off than I. 

Now, sir, like I've previously mentioned, 
I am far from being a journalist so, you will 
have to pardon my grade school approach. 
In regards to the coins in mentioning (Rus- 
sian). If perhaps, you happen to see Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson in one of his leisure 
periods which I am sure, are but few. Would 
you please ask him if he has received the set 
of Russian coins that I posted on to him? 
I would like to know his views on this thing 
as I am hoping to do an article for the Sea- 
farer’s Log as well as for the American Num- 
ismatic Asociation’s publication entitled 
“Numismatist.” I also sent a set of the 
coins to the executive secretary Mr. Don 
Shorer(ANA). He was pleased no end, advis- 
ing me to stay clear of those “saltmines”. 

Again sir, I'd like to thank you for your 
kind reproduction of my tale to the Log about 
my journey to the Soviet Union. It has all 
my friends and neighbors here somewhat 
fabbergasted but, no more than myself as it 
was really a nice surprise to me too. Again, 
my thanks to you. May God be with 
you and yours dally, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES E. RAWLINGS. 


May 27 
Foreign Aid Shepherd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s New York Times carried a most 
interesting and informative feature story 
on our distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, the Honor- 
able THOMAS E. Morcan. I was especial- 
ly delighted to read this article because 
as the Times stated “his House col- 
leagues have always said of him that he 
is modest to a fault.” “Doc” Morcan and 
I came to Congress at the same time and 
over a period of two decades and as a 
fellow Pennsylvanian I have admired 
him both as an outstanding legislator 
and as a humanitarian. His career is 
truly another chapter in the very best 
Horatio Alger tradition which I am sure 
will be agreed by all who read the fol- 
lowing story from today’s New York 
Times, X 

The article follows: 

FOREIGN Am SHEPHERD—THOMAS ELLSWORTH 
Morcan 

WASHINGTON, May 26.—Representative 
Tuomas E. , the chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, is a hulk- 
ing bear of a man who hates spinach and 
likes snakes. 

Both traits developed early in his boyhood 
days in the town of Ellsworth, Pa., from 
which he was given his middle name. There 
he worked around the coal mines cleaning 
lamps and learned from the men who went 
down the shaft—his father among them— 
how the world looks from a bituminous gal- 
lery. 

He stands 6 feet 4 inches tall and weighs 
240 pounds, He walks and sits with a slight 
stoop. His House coll have always 
said of him that he is modest to a fault. 

He has neither an enemy nor detractor on 
either side of the political aisle. And, ex- 
cept for a scholarly benignity as the only 
practicing physician in Congress, he might 
be taken for just another politician. 

Actually “Doc” Morcan, as he is known 
and addressed both in his committee and on 
the House floor, is a consummate politician 
without even trying. 

When it was suggested to him today that 
his committee had paid him quite a tribute 
by approving, without cutting a dime, the 
first foreign aid bill to emerge intact in 17 
years, he said he was “right pleased.” 

Even this comment must have struck him 
as being out of character. He quickly added 
that “I didn't have anything to do with it” 
and that “the committee was persuaded— 
as I was—that the President's combined re- 
quest for $3.5 billion in the next fiscal year 
was, indeed, a bare bones’ program.” 

The after thought was characteristic of 
the man who brought to one of more im- 
portant committees of the House a detach- 
ment and objectively that he first earned in 
the operating room. 

Doc Morcan’s election to the House in 
1944 from Pennsylvania's 26th District was 
a natural extension of his service to his com- 
munity of Fredericktown, 

He continues to practice medicine with the 
aid of two every weekend to see that the 
practice does not suffer in his absence. 

He readily acknowledges that, “I am mostly 
5 now, but it helps me keep my 

in.“ 
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Most of his patients are employees of the 
mining companies in the Pittsburgh area. 
They are what he calls his paying“ patients. 

But House colleagues from neighboring 
areas say Doc Morcan's medical practice is 
his chief stock in trade as a politician and 
that more than half of the services dispensed 
from his clinic are for free.” 

„Tu never willing cut my links with medi- 
cine,” he says. 

He says that he always wanted to be a 
doctor and that he has always been “fasci- 
nated” by snakes. He spent days walking the 
creek beds as a boy stick in hand flipping 
the things up on the bank to a chum carry- 
ing a gunny sack. 

But to obtain a medical degree was a 
wrench for him and for the entire family. 
His father was dismissed from his job in 
the mines in 1927 because of his outspoken 
support of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. The elder Morgan took a job in Detroit 
but the family remained in Pennsylvania— 
all but THOMAS. 

He was graduated from Waynesburg Col- 
lege in 1930 and went on to Detroit College 
of Medicine and Surgery where he received 
a medical degree in 1933. He then special- 
ized in surgery at Wayne University and 
Grace Hospital in Detroit. 

House Members were glad Doc MORGAN was 
around that day in 1954 when pistol shots 
rang out in the House of Representatives 
and several Congressman fell wounded at the 
hands of Puerto Rican fanatics. 


The Honorable Clarence Cannon 


SPEECH 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, we 
were all saddened with the recent pass- 
ing of the great chairman of our House 
Committee on Appropriations, the Hon- 
orable CLARENCE CANNON. 

Critics of the congressional committee 
system would do well to ponder the out- 
standing performance of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I know of no man who 
could have served more diligently or 
effectively, more objectively or more 
patriotically, as chairman of this com- 
mittee than the Honorable CLARENCE 
Cannon of Missouri, who was one of 
the most distinguished products of the 
seniority system of our committee pro- 
cedure. I should like to point out fur- 
ther that we are most fortunate to have 
Succeeding the great CLARENCE CANNON, 
the gentleman from Texas, the Hon- 
orable GORE H. Manon. I should like 
also to observe that I know of no other 
system which we could devise that would 
now place as chairman of our House 
Committee on Appropriations a more 
distinguished, consecrated, and able 
patriot than the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Mako. 

I realize that we must in no way de- 
tract from the unique contribution of 
the Honorable CLARENCE Cannon in pay- 
ing our eulogy to this great American, 
but I believe that one of the most effec- 
tive tributes that could be paid to him 
would be again to emphasize how effec- 
tively the House Committee on Appro- 
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priations operated under Mr. Cannon's 
leadership. I pay tribute to this gentle- 
man from Missouri because of his effec- 
tive and consecrated work as chairman 
of a powerful House committee. 

I did not have the pleasure of know- 
ing the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON in 
the warm personal relationship that 
was enjoyed by so many of his colleagues. 
I do, however, remember with deep ap- 
preciation the tremendous service he 
rendered his Nation, the courtly attitude 
he always expressed in dealing with his 
colleagues, and I, too, shall miss him. 

The gentleman from Missouri, the 
Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, expressed 
to me more than any other man in the 
House the “Character of the Happy 
Warrior” so beautifully expressed by 
William Wordsworth when he said: 


Who, if he rise to station of command 

Rises by open means, and there will stand 

On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the 
same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth or honors, or for worldly state, 

Whom they must follow; on whose head 
must fall, 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all. 


I express to Mr. Cannon’s widow, and 
to the people of Missouri, my profound 
sympathy because of the passing of this 
illustrious and noble man. 


That Horrendous Supreme Court Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial that appeared in the May 26, 
1964, edition of the Richmond News- 
Leader, a large and progressive news- 
paper in Virginia. The editor, Mr. J. J. 
Kilpatrick, is one of the ablest and most 
noted writers in America. 

The subject matter of this editorial is 
the recent Supreme Court ruling con- 
cerning the Prince Edward County 
schools, and I would like all to read it 
because it cites so pointedly the extent to 
which the court seems to have gone be- 
yond its legal prerogatives in reaching 
this decision. 

This decision must astonish all right- 
thinking Americans, whether they be 
from Virginia or any other State. 

The editorial follows: = 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Black, yester- 
day erected another of Its milestone deci- 
sions—a milestone, that is, to the decay of 
the Constitution and to the arrogance of 
judges. 

This latest chapter in the Prince Edward 
County case put squarely before the Court 
one of the most profound questions of con- 
stitutional law ever brought before our 
highest Tribunal. In its simplest terms, the 
question was whether the Federal courts 
have power to compel a local legislative body 
to levy taxes in order to perform a discre- 
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tionary act. This was a question that de- 
manded full and serious exposition, for the 
question was founded on bedrock principles 
of American government—the principle, 
among others, that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny. 

The Court did not grapple with these prin- 
ciples at all. Mr. Justice Black’s opinion 
amounts to no more than a bland assertion 
that of course the Federal courts are pos- 
sessed of such power. “The district eourt 
may, if necessary to prevent further racial 
discrimination, require the supervisors to 
exercise the power that is theirs to levy taxes 
to raise funds adequate to reopen, operate, 
and maintain without racial discrimination 
a public school system in Prince Edward 
County like that operated in other counties 
in Virginia.” 

That is the heart of the opinion, wrapped 
up in a single easy sentence. The Court's 
seven-man majority did not spell out pre- 
cisely how the district court is to accom- 
plish this unprecedented step. “An order of 
this kind is within the Court’s power.” That 
was all the Court had to say. 

The mind spins off in a dozen directions. 
The gist of the Court's opinion is that “the 
colored schoolchildren” of Prince Edward 
since 1959 have been denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, This is because “Prince 
Edward children must go to a private school 
or none at all,“ while “all other Virginia 
children can go to a public school.” But 
our own Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals has ruled that under the laws and 
constitution of Virginia, the State’s system 
of public schools depends entirely upon local 
decisions. Within limits fixed by the State 
constitution, a county is free to operate no 
schools, some schools, or very elaborate 
schools. This is what our highest State court 
held in Prince Edward County v. Griffin, 
that in Virginia, the operation of local 
schools is a local responsibility. The U.S. 
Supreme Court, to the layman's bewilder- 
ment, said yesterday that “We accept this 
case as a definitive and authoritative hold- 
ing of Virginia law, binding on us.” 

But the Prince Edward case is “unique.” 
It has been characterized by “entirely too 
much deliberation and not enough speed.” 
Despite the fact that the “colored children” 
of Prince Edward have not been denied one 
single benefit, opportunity, or advantage 
made available by the county to white chil- 
dren, in some fashion perceived only by the 
Supreme Court the colored children have 
been denied “equal protection.” This is be- 
cause they do not have public schools while 
all other counties do, But Prince Edward 
has no control over what all other counties 
do. That was the authoritative, definitive, 
and binding decision of the Virginia Supreme 
Court. One travels around in circles. 

So District Judge Oren Lewis, who failed 
wretchedly in drafting an order in the first 
place, must now try again. He may “re- 
quire the supervisors to exercise the power 
that is theirs to levy taxes.“ How much 
taxes? On what property or transactions? 
At what rate? If the supervisors refuse to 
levy taxes on their constituents against their 
will, are the supervisors to be imprisoned for 
contempt? If the supervisors resign, are new 
supervisors to be similarly jailed? Or sup- 
pose the supervisors, thus intimidated, levy 
appropriate taxes, and the resentful people 
of Prince Edward refuse to pay? To jail with 
them too? 

Other questions come to mind. The su- 
pervisors, under this judgment. may be com- 
pelled to levy taxes sufficient to maintain a 
public school system like that operated in 
other counties in Virginia.” What other 
counties? Arlington? Fairfax? Henrico? 
Or at the other end of the economic scale, 
Tazewell, Scott, Buchanan? Total per pupil 
costs range from $170 or $180 in some parts 
of the State to $400 or $500 in others. In 
one recent year, Arlington appropriated in 
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local funds alone $383 per child; Nansemond 
County appropriated $37 per pupil only. 

The amount of taxes to be levied is a func- 
tion not only of the quality of school to be 
maintained, but also of the number of pupils 
to be educated, the ratio of teachers to pu- 
pills, the salaries to be paid, the frills to be 
provided. It would seem to us le 
that Judge Lewis, explicitly or implicitly, 
must pass upon all of these things, thereby 
assuming the role not merely of Federal 
judge, but also of county supervisor, school 
board, and school superintendent. Who 
elected him to these offices? 

With this decision, the American Republic 
glimpses what Jefferson feared—a dictator- 
ship imposed by judicial oligarchy. If the 
Supreme Court may order a tax imposed for 
one purpose, it may order a tax imposed for 
any purpose. The principles of the Court's 
1954 decision, limited at the outset to public 
schools, swiftly were extended to parks, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, libraries, bus ter- 
minals, and hospitals. Many Southern com- 
munities are hanging back from public 
housing projects, lest they wind up with 
integrated housing projects. Are we to 
understand that in such communities, Negro 
plaintifs may now compel the of 
taxes to construct public housing facilities 
like those of Boston or New York? 

Only once before in the Court’s history has 
the Court attempted anything approaching 
this grasp for power. That was in a bond 
case, where certain constitutional principles 
of contract were involved in the payment of 
a nonrecurring fixed sum. Here the super- 
visors are ordered to levy an unspecified tax, 
for the indefinite future, to operate schools 
of undefined cost; under threat of im- 
prisonment, they are ordered to perform a 
discretionary act contrary to the expressed 
wishes of their people. This was the mile- 
stone reached yetserday by the Court. It is 
a milestone that stands far down a darken- 
ing road. 


Johnson and the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


` OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, residents of the Atlanta metro- 
politan area were honored by the visit 
of President Johnson. Our city extended 
to the President an almost overwhelm- 
ing welcome, with crowds estimated at 
one-half million people. 

Quite naturally, this event generated a 
great deal of public discussion. 

I offer for enclosure in the Recorp the 
comments of Ralph McGill and Eugene 
Patterson, publisher and editor, respec- 
tively, of the Atlanta Constitution: 

JOHNSON AND THE PEOPLE 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Wasuinoron, D.C_—It is quite possible that 
President Lyndon Johnson is closer to the 
American people than are the pundits and 
the voices of press and radio. There are 
those in the Capital City, used to the clean 
intellectual prose that was a part of the ele- 
gant, overall style of the late John Kennedy, 
who profess to find a high corn content in 
commentaries of LBJ. This makes them 
wince. 

But Mr. Johnson is not supposed to be 
another > He is Lyndon Johnson, 
onetime schoolteacher, whose mother had a 
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total of $25 when her husband died. He 
worked his way through the small, obscure, 
sun-baked Southwest State Teachers College. 
His accent “belongs to be” different. He 
is a direct man. He knows how to speak 
concisely, clearly, and persuasively. His 
phrases are not honed on a whetstone of 
classical Greek, Latin, and a familiarity with 
the poets. But, he communicates as did John 
Kennedy. The President may be at his very 
best in small groups, rather than in address- 
ing vast audiences. But, he is by no means 
at a loss with either. 


TRUMAN'S TASTE 


There was objection, one may recall, to Mr. 
‘Truman's flat Missouri twang and, more es- 
pecially, to his taste in shirts. The 
louder they were, the better. In fact, once 
Mr. Truman learned that the loud patterns 
annoyed the more effete, the more he sought 
for garish, clashing colors. Odious compari- 
sons were made between his style and that 
of ebullient and dramatic FDR. When Mr. 
Truman called feuding groups together to 
knock heads, it was said by some he “de- 
meaned“ the office. A critic said exactly this 
of L.B.J. when he got the railway unions 
and operators together In a last-ditch effort 
to avoid a strike and to save the processes 
of negotiation. 

What we also have before us is an expla- 
nation of why there is quite a difference be- 
tween the two parties—the Democratic and 
the Republican. There is, admittedly, no tie 
that binds Governor Rockefeller and Senator 
GOLDWATER. Harold Stassen and Richard M. 
Nixon have little in common. The Arizona 
redeemer has no philosophy to share with 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

There is, however, a very strong tle between 
the late John F, Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson as there was between Harry S. Tru- 
man and Franklin D. Roosevelt. There is a 
thread of political principle, or philosophy, 
that reaches all the way up from Jefferson 
to Johnson. The President is carrying out 
principles expressed and delineated by Mr. 
Kennedy. They are principles that have 
evolved with the Nation itself. It is these 
principles that continue to hold the party 
of many minorities and differences together. 
A man from Hyannis Port and Harvard may 
believe in them as well as a man from South- 
west Teachers College and Johnson City. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

So, we find Mr. Johnson going along very 
well. The civil rights fight will hurt him 
some—but how could it be otherwise? Those 
who fight the bill aren't going anywhere. 
The Nation must treat all its citizens alike. 
It hasn't done so. Either American citizen- 
ship is commonly and equally held or it isn't. 
A President can't get really hurt standing for 
that principle. Some say they find it hard to 
“identify with him.” This has been true of 
all Presidents * * * there always were those 
who didn't warm to them. It is difficult to 
follow a man like John F. Kennedy. 

But, if we look back in history, we find 
that it was a country lawyer and soldier, An- 
drew Jackson, who reformed the bank, who 
brought Texas into the Union, who broke 


philosopher, Jefferson, had written into the 
Declaration of Independence, 
Performance counts most. 


He Serrien Rats—So WHAT? 
(By Eugene Patterson) 


Lyndon Johnson is emphatically south- 
He understates what he is, instead of 
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The scene was Jacksonian. Marine mu- 
sicians, who used to sit massed in the en- 
trance hall playing chamber music, were 
dispersed in combos playing dance rhythms. 

The President was quickly on the east 
room floor, dancing first with one editor's 
lady, then another. The Marines had to 
play “Good Night, Ladies” half a dozen times 
before the overstaying guests made for the 
door. 

During the dancing some women wept, re- 
membering John F. Kennedy and his austere 
entertainments. They were stiff functions, 
and crowds representing cross sections of 
America were made a little uneasy by the 
formality, but they also were impressive by 
their majesty, and besides, many loved Mr. 
Kennedy fiercely. 

Mr. Johnson's old-shoe use of the White 
House made a clashing contrast and some 
criticized him. But the thoughtful ones 
gave Mr. Johnson credit due. 

He, more than anyone else, knew unfavor- 
able comparisons might be drawn. But he 
was honest enough to be himself anyway. 
He knew that any effort by him to pretend to 
the elegance of Mr. Kennedy would be hol- 
low. As he said on the night he became 
President, he will do the best he can for that 
is all he can do, He has the honesty to be 
himself. Until the value of this fact regis- 
ters on many otherwise sophisticated Ameri- 
cans, he is going to be resented and hooted 
at. 

Lyndon Johnson is a President southern- 
ers can understand instinctively. They know 
the power and the judgment that can reside 
behind the homely front. But other 
Americans are having to work at it to under- 
stand this man and his unfamiliar ways. 
Theirs is not entirely a prejudice against the 
southern manner, but some of that is pres- 
ent, even if unintentionally. The Presi- 
dent must have the help of his fellow 
southerners if he is to succeed in reestab- 
lishing national faith in southern leader- 
ship that existed in the founding days of 
the Republic. 

If his native region is the very one to 
undercut or lowrate his alms and intentions, 
he will be crippled in his historic efforts to 
regain understanding of the South's leader- 
ship worth, and of his on. 

Eventually results will speak for them- 
selves. The President engineered a rail 
strike settlement by leadership methods 
without modern parallel. This remarkable 
Success, and others that may come, can 
create an appreciation and a trust after 
awhile. 

But right now President Johnson especi- 
ally needs, beyond all party argument, the 
hand of his own region’s people. He is 
deeply troubled by the misunderstandings 
he is encountering. He needs the South's 
help because he—a southerner—is em- 
barked on nothing less than a missionary 
effort to reunite the land in all its parts 
and peoples. He is better equipped for it 
than Tennessee's Andrew Johnson was in his 
day. The question facing the southern 
people is whether we are. 


Allies’ Cuban Sales May Be Expensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 

IN THE Winks cee seamen 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 


all recognize the continuing problems 
that beset us in our relationship with 
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Cuba, and daily recognize the “head in 
the sand” attitude of the administration 
on this question. 

Récently, it has become evident that 
the administration is making moves, 
seemingly to halt the flow of our allies’ 
support of the Castro government and 
the ineffectiveness of these moves is 
evident. . 

Columnist Eliot Janeway, featured in 
this morning's Chicago Tribune, empha- 
sizes the economic problem facing the 
Castro machine in an article which 
dramatizes the potential for removal of 
Communist control of Cuba if we had a 
foreign policy that was determined to 
produce this. 

The article follows: 

JanEwsy's View: ALLIES’ CUBAN SALES May 
BE EXPENSIVE 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, May 26-——The price of sugar 
has dropped again. With the world economy 
booming, and with other commodity prices 
rising in response to strengthened demand, 
the sugar market is nevertheless a shambles. 
This is of interest to others than housewives 
and manufacturers of candy bars and soft 
drinks. Common prudence dictates that it 
should be of interest to our various allies 
who have been asserting so vigorously their 
right to do business with Castro's Cuba. 

For Cuba is a one-crop economy, and her 
credit is tied to the price of sugar. What 
Cuba needs to buy are manufactured prod- 
ucts, particularly expensive heavy equipment 
like the big buses the British have just 
sold her. The only way they and our other 
allies can crack whatever market Cuba of- 
fers is by shipping on credit—long-term 
credit. 

As a practical matter, this means that 
the countries selling to Cuba are paying out 
cash for the raw materials they must import, 
for the labor they must hire to fabricate 

and for the shipping and insurance 
they must buy each time they deliver a prod- 
uct. 


ACCEPT NOTES IN RETURN 


In return, they are accepting IOU’s. That 
is, they are paying out their own cash for 
the privilege of buying a raffle ticket on 
Cuba’s future stability—a raffle ticket, more- 
over, that may cost them millions of dollars. 
Each time the price of sugar wobbles or 
sinks, this looks like a chancier bet. 

Cuba, of course, all along has had some 
cash, and still has, Trouble is, she isn't using 
it to pay for the hard industrial goods which 
her economy needs so desperately (and 
which the U.S. Government and U.S. business 
were installing there before Castro took 
over). 

The import of the wherewithal for indus- 
trial development does not claim a priority 
on Cuba's cash, but the export of political 
trouble does, One million dollars a month 
to buy the Chilean election for the Com- 
Munists, plus whateyer it took to bring 
Brazil to the verge of revolution and Pan- 
ama to mob rule in the streets—or even to 
send a bearded military adviser or two to 
far-off Zanzibar—for this Cuba can pay 
Cash. And so she will continue to spend her 
cash on the export of violence as long as our 
allies bank her. 

NOT MUCH EFFORT MADE 

World politics being world politics, many 
& foreign politician in even the friendliest 
countries can get good mileage out of tell- 
ing the United States to mind its own busi- 
ness, This is the story of the argument over 
Se ere Se Bene Oe ee Po eee 

ba. š 
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All that we've done has been to advise our 
good friends that they may be throwing good 
money after bad. 5 

They may begin to figure this out for them- 
selves as the price of sugar drops; as Italy 
is forced to reborrow dollars after she's dug 
herself into a hole by just such self-defeat- 
ing finance; and as the West Germans warn 
the British to stop doing it while there’s 
still time to avoid trouble. A Cuba at war 
with her natural U.S. market and with the 
democratic ideal of the hemisphere cannot 
be a good credit risk. 


The Mythical Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA z 
IN: THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; May 27, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for the American people to 
take note of the reason why the debate 
is extending so long on the civil rights 
bill. It is not that reasonable men can- 
not agree on a reasonable course of ac- 
tion to correct known injustices. It is 
simply that we are debating two differ- 
ent bills at the same time—the actual 
civil rights bill. passed by the House by 
a very substantial margin of Democrats 
and Republicans, and the mythical civil 
rights bill, conjured up by elements in 
our society wishing to preserve the status 
quo, however unjust. 

Recently the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
published an editorial distinguishing how 
the actual and mythical bills differ in 12 
important respects. The editorial was 
read by William R. Mathews, editor and 
publisher of the Arizona Daily Star in 
Tucson, Ariz., and he in turn published 
an editorial on May 21, 1964, agreeing 
in all respects with the Post's points but 
expressing some concern over one par- 
ticular provision of the bill as it passed 
the House. 


I found this analysis illuminating and 
wish to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues. The Arizona Daily Star edi- 
torial follows: 

Correctinc TEE Sr. Lovis Post-DIsPparcH 


Under the title of “The Mythical Rights 
Bill,” the St. Louls Post-Dispatch published 
an illuminating editorial on the civil rights 
bill now before the Senate. It is Ulumi- 
nating, because it not only explodes numer- 
ous myths about what ts in the bill, and is 
not in the bill, but astonishingly condones 
a provision in it that forbids American citi- 
zens from “threatening or coercing others to 
disobey the law.“ It makes little of this 
provision in the following words, “which is 
a far cry from the denial of free speech and 
press.” 

The Star thinks differently, although it 
approves of all of the polnts as explained by 
the Post-Dispatch, from No. 1 to, but not in- 
cluding, No. 12. This offending provision 
would forbid the very civil rights demonstra- 
tions that are being carried on today by Ne- 
groes all over the country. 

The purpose of civil rights demonstrations 
is to threaten and coeree. Indeed, the free- 
dom to threaten and coerce are civil rights 
that have been practiced by Americans since 
the Boston Tea Party down to the time of 
the Volstead Act and much other legislation. 
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Those forms of criticism go on constantly in 
a wide variety of ways. If such a prohibition 
is legal in the civil rights bill, it can be made 
legal in all other legisiation. 

It is a denial of free speech, and the right 
“peacefully to assemble” which the Consti- 
tution guarantees every American. It makes 
no sense to grant Negroes and others the 
same civil rights that all Americans should 
enjoy, and then in such legislation forbid the 
right to “threaten and coerce.” This pres- 
ent bill would not be before Congress. It 
would not have passed the House, unless 
Negroes, in their programs of civil disobe- 
dience, had threatened and coerced. Indeed, 
it will take some more of their threats and 
coercion to get the present bill through the 
Senate. 

The Post-Dispatch's editorial follows: 

“As the Senate's civil rights debate goes 
into its 10th week, It is obvious that sup- 
porters and opponents of the rights bill are 
not talking about the same kind of bill at all. 

“Proponents are discussing the bill actually 
before the Senate. The opponents, for pur- 
poses of fright propaganda, have in effect 
drafted a mythical bill that they oppose. It 
has the following provisions: 

1. The Federal Government and not the 
States will now fix voting qualifications. 
(The real bill only says States cannot enforce 
racial discrimination against voters.) 

2. Public schools must be brought into a 
racial balance. (The real bill specifically 
rejects that idea.) 0 

“3. Employers must hire from minority 
groups by quotas. (The real bill only says 
an employer cannot refuse to hire an ap- 
plicant solely because of his race or re- 
ligion.) 

“4. The Federal Government can deny all 
aid to any State that affronts the purpose of 
the bill. (The actual bill permits denial of 
ald to projects—not to States—that create 
racial discrimination.) 

“5. Hotel, restaurant, and entertainment 
operators must admit any Ul-behaved. ill- 
dressed citizen who seeks entrance. (Non- 
sense; the bill only says the operators can- 
not refuse entrance solely because of race or 
religion.) 

“6. The Government is authorized to tell 
homeowners to whom they must sell their 
homes. (The bill does not even discuss such 
housing matters.) 

“7, Private clubs must admit Negroes (or 


Mexicans, Catholics Protestants, Indians, 
Jews, etc:). (The actual bill exempts private 
clubs.) 


“8. The Attorney General will be a dic- 
tator. (The bin allows him to go to court 
to seek enforcement of the law.) 

"9. Well, then, Federal Judges will be dic- 
tators. (They are empowered to issue in- 
junctions to enforce the law, which is hardly 
unusual.) 

“10. Jury trial will be denied in rights 
cases. (The issue does not come up in the 
present bill, since It provides only for civil 
actions. Jury trial is not today required 
even for criminal contempt cases, but the 
bill may be amended to permit it.) 

“11, Enforcement of the rights bill requires 
Federal police everywhere. (The bill re- 
quires no police anywhere; largely, it leaves 
enforcement up to court action by those ag- 
grieved.) 

“12. It shall be illegal to discuss segre- 
gation, or to express discriminatory thoughts. 
(The bill prohibits anyone from threatening 
or coercing others to disobey the law, which 
is a far cry from denial of free speech and 
press.) 

“In short, the whole picture of the rights 


nority. 
the sort of horrendous plot for which the 
House voted by an overwhelming 290 to 
180. How silly can propagandists get? 
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“The answer to that question seems to be 
that they will be as silly as necessary to avoid 
any honest discussion of the facts of the 
civil rights case. Fearing facts, they insist 
upon constant repetition of hokum. That is 
the content of their mythical bill.” 


Stage-Managed Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, an Asso- 
ciated Press story which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune of May 26 should 
arouse more than casual interest from 
the American people. It appears the ad- 
ministration is carefully staging the 
visits of the President and the First Lady 
to so-called poverty areas.. The Asso- 
ciated Press story reveals the William 
David Marlow family of Rocky Mount, 
N.C., are a little put out at the whole 
business. They did not even know they 
were poverty stricken until the Presi- 
dent told them. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
there should be some limit to the extent 
the campaign to win votes is carried. At 
the very least, responsible politicians 
should respect the dignity and intelli- 
gence of the people. Holding some of 
our citizens up to ridicule, causing ill 
feeling among their neighbors, and us- 
ing stage tricks to improve the story is 
not worthy of the office of President of 
the United States. Surely, if such per- 
formances are required to sell the John- 
son poverty program, the whole project 
is open to suspicion. 

The Associated Press story on the 
Marlow family follows: . 

Manz To Loox Poor, Farm Faux Sars— 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR JOHNSON Visrr TOLD BY 
Wire 
Rocky Mount, N. C., May 25.—The William 

David Marlow family has had hardly a min- 

ute to itself since President Johnson dropped 

in by helicopter for a visit May 7. 

“We've been talked at, talked to, talked 
about, and throwed off on (criticized) ,” said 
Mrs. Marlow, 40, a sharecropper’s wife with 
sun-bleached hair and strong features. 

“There's been about as much excitement 
since he left as while he was here,” she 
added, recalling what has happened since 
Johnson's visit. 

DEPENDS ON CROPS 

Hundreds of persons have driven past their 
door, she said, and many have come at night 
to shine their lights on the house to see what 
it looks like. 

Mrs. Marlow said some of the neighbors 
have appeared jealous of the attention re- 
ceived by the family, which lives 2 miles 
south of Rocky Mount and depends on to- 
bacco and cotton for a living. 

“But we didn't invite the President,” she 
said. “He invited himself.” 

Cars came by all afternoon and night after 
the President left, she sald. The next day, 
the children counted 146 carloads of people. 
Some stopped to talk. 

A $4,000 INCOME EXPECTED 

“We've missed several days’ work and don't 
expect to get one thing out of it.“ Mrs. Mar- 
low said. “I've burned my husband's lunch 
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three times while I was answering questions,” 
she added. He's getting pretty ill about it.” 

Marlow said he expects to gross about 
$4,000 from his 9 acres of tobacco and 11% 
acres of cotton this year and perhaps have 
$1,500 clear with which to start the next 


year. 

This would be much more than the $1,500 
the President suggested during their con- 
versation. Johnson apparently thought that 
would be the total for the year before living 
expenses were subtracted. 

Mrs. Marlow said: “We didn't even feel 
like we were in poverty. We thought we were 
on our feet for the first time in 4 years. And 
along come the word that we're the poorest 
folks.in the country.” 


PLENTY OF LOVING 


Mrs. Marlow said her five children “have 
always had plenty to eat and plenty of lov- 
ing. We're a close-knit. group.” 

Pointing to a newspaper picture of Dr. 
George Smith, associate director of the North 
Carolina Extension Service. Mrs. Marlow 
said, “The Governor's man tried to make us 
look poorer than we are.” 

She said Smith “told me to be sure and 
have a washing on the line when the Presi- 
dent came and also be sure the children were 
barefoot when the President arrived.” 

In Raleigh, Smith said he did not intend 
to make the Marlows look any better or any 
worse but to make them appear homey. He 
said the President wanted the Marlows “to 
act natural.” 


Mrs. Davis Grant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Friday, May 15, issue of the Austin 
Statesman, Austin, Tex., carried an arti- 
cle which was of personal interest to me 
in view of the fact of my close personal 
relationship with the entire family. The 
article which I will include at the close 
of these remarks deals with the gradua- 
tion of Mrs. Davis Grant, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bassett J. Orr, of Bryan, 
Tex. Mr. Davis Grant is the General 
Counsel for the Texas Bar Association, 
and was formerly employed on a spe- 
cial subcommittee here in the U.S. Con- 
gress engaged in investigative work. 

I take pleasure in saluting Mrs. Grant 
and extending my congratulations to 
her. 

“Mas. Austin” DUE Decres—KEerine 
PROMISE 
(By Anita Brewer) 

Ann Grant was “Mrs. Austin“ in 1958 be- 
cause she could cook liver and onions so 
well, iron a man's shirt to perfection, and 
looked like a million dollars, 

When she won the title, someone asked 
her what were her plans for the future. 

“I'd like to go back to the University of 
Texas and earn my degree,” she answered. 

On May 30 before the President of the 
United States and her husband and five 
children, the degree will be awarded to Mrs. 
Grant. It will represent many nights of 
burning midnight oil, many suppers cooked 
by her husband—Davis Grant, general coun- 
sel for the State bar of Texas, and many 
dresses and blue jeans ironed by her 
daughters. 

Her degree is in elementary education with 
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emphasis on speech therapy, and she has 
some more plans now for the future: She 
will teach next fall in the Austin public 
schools, at Highland Park School around the 
corner from the Grant home at 3311 Big 
Bend. 

While Mrs. Grant has been going to school, 
the children have learned to be independ- 
ent—and even to handle emergencies. Just 
last week, 8;year-old Richard and 10- 
year-old John were home alone one after- 
noon after school. Richard fell, cut his chin 
and chipped a tooth. 

John said, “Now lie still and bleed quietly. 
Tul get help.” 

And he did—good help. He got M. K. 
Hage, Jr., principal of Highland Park School. 
Everything was all right in no time. 

Both 14-year-old Kathy and 12-year-old 
Melissa know how to sew, iron, and cook— 
because they have had to help their mother. 
As a result, they always are well groomed 
and they will be even when their mother 
isn't there to check up on their hair and 
fingernails. 

Davis, the 16-year-old, is an independent 
self-starter also. He is in the 10th grade at 
McCallum High School and works 3 ar- 
ternoons a week at Handy Andy. 

All year—in fact for the 3 years Mrs. 
Grant has been going to schoo]—things 
around 3311 Big Bend become mighty quiet 
about 8:30 pm. That's when everybody 
starts studying. 

While Mrs. Grant has enjoyed her class- 
work and the inspiration of going to school, 
she warns her daughters that she did it the 
wrong way. 

“I'm all for a girl getting her education 
before marriage and five children,” she says. 
“But it can be done either way.” 

She looks forward to teaching. 

“I've always wanted to be a teacher,” she 
says, and for 15 years I operated a kinder- 
garten and first grade. But I’m really look- 
ing forward to the future.” 

Another happy event is due soon for the 
Grants. Mrs. Grant’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bassett Orr, will be returning in a few weeks 
from Ugandi where Orr has been stationed 
with the Agency for International Develop- 
ment—but not soon enough to see their 
daughter graduate. 


Negro Leader Warns of Demonstration 
Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a 
prominent Negro, retired Army Maj. 
Hughes Alonzo Robinson, has spoken out 
on the subject of racial demonstrations 
and their ultimate effect on his race. 
Because his forthright views are of in- 
terest to the House, I include the follow- 
ing article written by Major Robinson 
which first appeared in the Albany, Ga., 
Herald: 

Necro LEADER WARNS OF DEMONSTRATION 

Costs 

(Eorror’s Nore—The following article, 
written by a Negro, appeared in the February 
6 issue of the Albany (Ga.) Herald. Maj. 
Hughes Alonzo Robinson, a prominent gov- 
ernment and military figure who now makes 
his home in Fort Valley, Ga., is a retired 
Army officer, educator, and industrial execu- 


tive. Feeling that his people were being led 
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into unproductive paths by current agitators 
he was moved to write the article.) 
(By Maj. Hughes A. Robinson) 

During December and January I visited 
the principal metropolitan areas of the east- 
ern seaboard, including Boston, Providence, 
New Haven, Hartford, New York, Newark, 
Wilmington, Washington, Richmond, Char- 
lotte, Charleston, Columbia, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, and Miami in addition to the 
principal cities of Georgia throughout the 
interior. My finds convince me more than 
ever that demonstrations sponsored by the 
Southern Leadership Conference (Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., head), the Congress of 
Racial Equality (James M. Farmer, national 
director), the Student Non-Violent Coordi- 
nating Committee (James Foreman, execu- 
tive secretary, and John Lewis, chairman) 
are doing much more harm to the progress of 
the Negro people in the United States than 
they are doing good. They are making condi- 
tions 100 percent more difficult to change or 
compromise, 

The Negroes have lost, due primarily to sit- 
in demonstrations, good will of the white 
citizen in every section of the country. 

Many young Negroes have been encouraged 
by the racial elements who head up the 
organizations to demonstrate a hostile atti- 
tude toward many white people, even those 
of their employers. By reasons of their atti- 
tude in this regard, some 550,000 Jobs have 
been given to others that usually are held by 
Negroes. This group being unqualified for 
‘other positions in any area of employment, 
it finds itself among the unemployed. Some 
have gone so far as to argue with employers 
about their rights which they know nothing 
about, and the type of privileges that do not 
exist. 

The sit-in demonstrations are costing the 
Negroes approximately $1.5 billion annually 
at the present time. It is true that sit-in 
demonstrations won a few battles and the 
privileges of eating and sleeping in places 
denied them previously; however, privileges 
with no money to pay for them are worth- 
less. 

During the past 100 years the Negroes have 
been consumers, and not producers. They 
are not in position to hire one another. 
They failed to organize business as other 
racial groups, and used their money for good 
times—on pleasure and liquor. Now they 
Place blame on white citizens for their fail- 
ures and for their laziness. 

Many of the leading politicians are under 
the erroneous impression that the profes- 
sional agitators represent the majority of 
the Negroes in the United States. The con- 
trary is true; they represent only about 5 
percent of the Negroes, and this 5 percent 
for the most part, are those with extreme 
views on racial matters, and usually left- 
wingers. 

Demonstrators have greatly decreased the 
earning power of the Negroes in the United 
States, and they have provided no outlet for 
employment; they are responsible for those 
being out of work. 

The integration leaders advance the view 
that the Negroes have been deprived of so 
much of their liberties in the past that 
the country now owes them a living. Yet 
many other racial groups have among them 
men and women who, say as recently as 25 
years ago, were without money and without 
work, and now control large industrial con- 
cerns employing millions of people. The 
Negro could have, with the money spent on 
pleasure alone accomplished just as much 
had he utilized his brains for advancement 
rather than spent all of his time agitating 
against the other racial groups for what the 
Negroes themselves failed to do. 

The agitation about schools, hotels, motels; 
and public accommodations is a waste of 
time. You cannot legislate the mind and 
heart of men. Individualism must not be 
permitted to be destroyed by agitators. 
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If the agitators and demagogs really 
want to help the Negro people, let them stop 
their agitating against other racial groups 
and get the Negroes to improve their living 
habits, their sanitation, clean up their homes 
and backyards, reduce their habitual sex re- 
lations wherein excessive babies are born in 
families where there is insufficient financial 
arrangements provided for them, and spon- 
sor a program to expose the exploitation of 
teachers in our elementary and secondary 
schools. 

So long as there are these conditions, the 
Negro agitators cannot, in good conscience, 
agitate against any other matter whatsoever. 
The Negro agitators ignore entirely the basic 
need of the Negro people. I find thousands 
of young men right here in Georgia too lazy 
to work; they spend their time in activities 
that no man with ambition would spend as 


much as 1 minute. Thousands of young 


women have babies by different fathers, and 
bring them into the world for others to sup- 
port, Until such time as this type of ac- 
tivity ceases, the integration leaders have 
sufficient work to do within their own race 
without going out agitating against another 
race. What the Negro needs is a different 
type of leadership than those now heading 
up such organizations as the Southern Lead- 
ership Conference, the Conference of Racial 
Equality, the Student Non-Violent Commit- 
tee, the National Urban League, and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

The endorsement of any potential candi- 
date for high office by any one of the above- 
named groups will almost make certain his 
defeat in 1964, regardless of the party label. 
The bloc votes of the Negro will drive other 
racial groups on the opposite side of the po- 
litical fence, and no one will be so ignorant 
as to believe 90 percent of the population 
will lose in competition with 10 percent of 
the same population. 3 

The campaign to register Negro voters is 
a waste of time; there should be campaigns 
to register voters, period. 'The registering of 
Negro voters send out immediately five new 
white voters to every Negro voter who has 
not previously registered. The integration 
leaders seem to be too ignorant to under- 
stand how politics works. 

In general, the Negro people would be 150 
percent better off if the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality, the Student Non-Violent Coor- 
dinating Committee, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and the Urban League ceased all activities 
within the United States and moved their 
leadership and their headquarters to some 
other countries whose racial elements also 
thrive on propaganda and agitation. 

One thing is certain: These groups or or- 
ganizations are vertainly doing the American 
Negroes more harm than good. They are 
creating a potential wall between the whites 
and the blacks in all sections of the United 
States, and the il will resulting therefrom 
is depriving the Negroes of Jobs that they 
otherwise would hold. 

It is my view that the Negroes in the 
United States would have been 70 percent 
further advanced had not any of the above 
organizations ever existed. A continuous 
flow of agitation throughout the year is bad 
and makes for resentment and suspicion. 
Confidence between members of one race is 
reduced and confusion results, 

During my entire period of existence, I 
have never associated myself with any group 
that agitates against some other racial group, 
and yet I find myself holding positions of 
importance in the Federal Government, in 
State government, and in private interests 
for a long period of years. All employment 
and public accommodations and individual 
matters should be determined on merit alone, 


Under this philosophy every individual, re- 
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gardiless of race, has equal opportunity to ad- 
vance. Without initiative and without 
preparations, the individual meeta with keen 
competition. 

The courts should not permit violence or 
delay or deceit of the law by the racial agi- 
tators. Without law and obedience to its 
rule, neither the city, nor the State, nor the 
Nation can long survive. The citizen's obli- 
gation to obey the law cannot be modified by 
an election or by his personal preference 
because the law exists to protect all and not 
just some minority group. Ultimatums by 
integration leaders and others have done 
much to destroy patriotic citizenship among 
the youth of the land. The demonstrations 
have created a surge of antagonism against 
Negroes that is really appalling. There is 
now much resentment and bitterness among 
whites in all sections of the United States 
and there is much turmoil. 

The cordial relationship which existed 
between the races in many areas has been 
destroyed by the racial elements with ex- 
treme views to the left. Demonstrations are 
usually in the form of intimidation. The 
competent are to be told to make room for 
the incompetent. They seek to replace the 
private enterprise system with a public en- 
terprise system. This is anti-United States. 

As the incentive of individualism is grad- 
ually destroyed, free enterprise will be abol- 
ished. This is not the road to happiness, but 
to the same distasters that befell autocracies 
in the past centuries. Freemen of intelli- 
gence have risen before to quell the intol- 
rance and tyrannies of minorities as well as 
majorities. They will in time do so again. 


General Hershey To Receive Minute Man 
Hall of Fame Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the June is- 
sue of the magazine of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association, the Officer, carries an 
editorial relating to the long service to 
this Nation of Lewis Blaine Hershey. 

Mr. Hershey is a lieutenant general in 
the U.S. Army, and for the past 24 years 
has been Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, General Hershey is an 
Indianian, and all Hoosiers take pride in 
the tremendous record he has made and 
the inestimable value of the contribu- 
tion he has made to national security, 
and to public understanding of our 
great and free system. 

The Reserve Officers Association at 
its convention in Portland, Oreg. in June 
is giving recognition to General Hershey 
for what he means to this Nation by 
giving him ROA’s annual Minute Man 
Hall of Fame Award. 

This editorial eloquently cites the basis 
for this fine award, and I ask consent 
that it be inserted into the RECORD. 

In this same issue of the Officer, ROA’s 
executive director, Col. John T. Carlton, 
who is known to most of us, has an 
article also dealing with General 
Hershey’s life and career and what it 
means to this Nation. This article fol- 
lows the editorial: ‘ 
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Lewis BLAINE HERSHEY 

ROA's assessment of the still vital career of 
our General Hershey quite understandably 
encompasses a fine degree of emotion. 

Few men of the military community have 
exhibited the congeniality, the calmness, the 
sound sense, and the patience possessed 
in abundance and exhibited generously by 
General Hershey. 

From year to year he has endeared himself 
to an even greater degree to our membership. 
His a usually is greeted by a stand- 
ing ovation. His wisdom, which he usually 
shares with us, is accepted enthusiastically, 
and with a new sense of awareness upon each 
occasion. 

General Hershey's role as chairman of the 
memorial building fund campaign is filled 
in the manner so characteristic of him: he 
assumes that ROA members are men and 
women of sturdy intentions, and he is awalt- 
ing universal response to his suggestion that 
we all pull together to put the job across, 

Yet,..Lewis Blaine Hershey's role far ex- 
ceeds any of those mentioned above. 

Lewis Hershey first donned the uniform of 
a soldier in 1911, In that year, those of us 
who in the last 5 years have reached the mil- 
itary retirement age were toddlers. In the 
White House was a President whose oldest 
son, then a boy, has since completed a na- 
tionally recognized career and passed on and 
whose grandson now is in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, aspiring to the Senate— Wiliam 
Howard Taft. 

World War I was then only a cloud on 
the horizon; King Edward VII had just 
died on England’s throne and “Cousin Wil- 
lie,” later to become the hated Kaiser 
Wilhelm, and America’s robust Teddy“ 
Roosevelt were together at his funeral. The 
population of the United States had reached 
the astonishing census of 91,972,266 and a 
young genius named Henry Ford had put 
the tin lizzie” on such highways as America 
had, a feat at the time quite as remarkable 
as that of the Wright Brothers, one of whom 
could speak and one of whom could fly. 

In the intervening 52 years, Lewis B. Her- 
shey has seen America reach greatness; he 
nas been a part of that emergence from a 
brash young nation to the greatest power 
on the earth, now bowed with responsibility. 

General Hershey, sitting quietly and yet 
with effectiveness over the great machine 
which measures and assesses America’s man- 
power, is there not only because of his ex- 
ceptional competence and his experience, but 
because of his character, 

General Hershey represented the character 
of America which has developed through 
hard work and brilliance over the past half 
century—because that character, and the 
character which should be America, is Lewis 
Blaine Hershey. 

His career is so rich in service, is so mean- 
ingful in its genuine dedication, so brimful 
of the virtues—integrity, courage, compas- 
sion, and a true love of duty, honor and 
country—that there is little ROA can do 
except to stand in tribute before him. 

In truth, few Americans so richly deserve a 
place in our Nation’s Hall of Fame. We are 
confident history will so place him, 


Across THE EXECUTIVE Desk 
(By Col. John T. Carlton) 

Reserve Officers Association’s 38th na- 
tional convention is in the immediate fore- 
ground and there is a great deal of scurrying 
around everywhere in preparation for it. 

The ROA-wide assembly follows close on 
the heels of the various department conven- 
tions, so that the issues, if any, raised at 
these sessions come hot from the griddle to 
Portland, Oreg. 

It is perhaps appropriate that the "City of 
Roses” is the site for the gathering of the 
clans this year. Roses usually betoken af- 
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fection in some degree, and certainly con- 
note a fine spirit. 

Reports from our departments this year 
indicate that the finest morale in some years 
characterizes our association in 1964. 

This is due to a great many things. The 
Most important, perhaps, is the type of 
leadership you will find everywhere. From 
the chapter level up through the highest 
office in the gift of our free, voluntary, and 
independent association, we have had a 
better deal this year perhaps than many of 
us deserve. 

So, we will come into the convention in 
good order, with heads up and colors flying. 
What more can be asked of us in these 
times? 

It is only natural, of course, that our con- 
vention, which will assemble many distin- 
guished military leaders of the Nation, will 
-be built around Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
the most eminent citizen-soldier who, like 
they say on TV, has “become a legend in his 
own time.” 

General Hershey has been able to achieve 
the rare distinction of being familiar, and 
yet always being new. His homespun phil- 
osophy, his down-to-earth friendliness, and 
his humor which rocks us at unexpected mo- 
ments makes his appearance always welcome, 
Someone once said he was the man Kipling 
had in mind when he wrote about greatness. 

One of the legends built recently about 
the name of General Hershey exemplifies the 
manner in which he has grown with the Na- 
tion, and remained the master of its complex 
manpower problems. 

In recent years, a congressional commit- 
tee, considering the work of the Selective 
Service System, went critically into all 
aspects. Needless to say, General Hershey, 
who was the witness, came to the conclusion 
with his flag still at full staff. One frus- 
trated Congressman finally complained, how- 
ever, of the high rank of the Director. 

“I am told,” he said, “that in World War 
II, when we had a pretty troublesome draft 
problem that a lleutenant colonel was the 
Director of Selective’ Service. Is it really 
necessary to have a lieutenant general 
today?" 

One of the other members perked up. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he asked, does the record 
show who this Heutenant colonel was?“ 

“Oh, yes,” responded the chairman, who 
had been around long enough to know and 
understand the answers. j 

“He was Lt. Col. Lewis Blaine Hershey.” 


Hate and Violence Is Not Confined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr.Spéaker, for months 
leftwing extremists, New York news- 
papers, television comedians, and even 
some respectable speakers and writers 
have had a field day pointing the finger 
at Dallas, It has become a popular pas- 
time to attempt to convince the world 
that evil exists only in Dallas. Fortu- 
nately, intelligent people, fairminded 
people have recognized the forces at work 
behind the smear and the people of Dal- 
las have been recognized as decent, law- 
abiding, responsible citizens. 

What about hate and violence? Why 
are incidents played up in one city and 
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ignored in another? Why is no public 
outcry or official condemnation made 
when National Guardsmen trying to pre- 
vent lawlessness and injury in Cam- 
bridge, Md., are shot and stoned and sent 
to the hospital? Where are the head- 
lines about the tremendous increase of 
vicious crime in Washington? What are 
the New York papers doing about a situ- 
ation in that city which has resulted in 
the formation of citizen patrols by Jew- 
ish members of the community to protect 
the innocent from murderous hoodlums? 

So that the complete record may be 
kept in perspective, I include an article 
from the June 1, 1964, issue of U.S, News 
& World Report, “As Crime Rises in 
Washington,” and a news story from this 
morning’s Washington Post, Jews Pa- 
trol New York Area in Crime War.“ 

The material follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, June 1. 
1964] 
As CRIME Rises IN WASHINGTON 

WasHINGToN.—The following is from an 
editorial, entitled “Crime in Washington,“ 
which appeared in the Evening Star of 
May 15: 

"It looks as though Congress may do 
something to curb crime on Capitol HUL 

“The Senate Sergeant at Arms has recom- 
mended that eight experienced patrolmen, 
including three to handle police dogs, be 
hired to patrol the Capitol Grounds at night. 
These patrolmen would help the special 
Capitol Police force of 180 men make the 
area safer for Senators, their women employ- 
ees, and tourists. 

“This sounds like a great idea. For one 
thing, it would relleve Chief Justice Warren, 
Senator SALTONSTALL, and others of the need 
to escort women members of their staff to 
their cars or to bus stops. But what about 
the rest of us? 

“Capitol Hill isn't Washington. And in 
Washington during the year ending April 30 
serious crime rose by a whopping 30.2 per- 
cent. In April alone the increase was 33.4 
percent over April of last year, Robbery dur- 
ing the year went up 67.9 percent. The in- 
crease in rapes was 30.8 percent, in house- 
breaking 51.7 percent, and in auto thefts an 
astonishing 108.2 percent. 

“What does the Senate propose to do to 
provide better protection for the people of 
Washington as well as for Capitol Hill? It 
could enact pending legislation which would 
relieve the Metropolitan Police of some of the 
crippling restrictions laid on them by incred- 
ible court decisions, * * * And it certainly 
could make funds available to beef up the 
police force. Of course, the Senate may not 
do any of these things. But we'll bet it pro- 
vides the extra men and dogs for Capitol 
Hill.“ 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 27. 
19, 1964] 
Jews PATROL New YORK AREA IN Crime Wan 

Nsw Tonk, May 26.—The Maccabees were 
fearless warriors who roamed the Middle 
East in pre-Christian days, fighting Greek 
and Syrian efforts to force the worship of 
idols upon vanquished Jews. 

Tonight, a latter-day version of the Mac- 
cabees is roaming the streets of Brooklyn— 
a “citizens patrol force“ to combat the ris- 
ing incidence of crime in the borough's 
Crown Heights section. 

The Maccabees of the community,” as one 
leader of the citizens’ patrol force describes 
them, are about 100 volunteers of the ultra- 
Orthodox Hasidic Jewish persuasion who are 
assigned to duty in four patrol cars equipped 
with two-way radios. 

Every night for the last week, from sunset 
to sunrise, the Maccabees, working out of 
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their headquarters have been acting as es- 
corts for people who want to get safely home 
from synagogues, subway stations, and 
meeting halls. 

The police spokesman said that at the 
request of leaders of the Hasidic Jews in 
Crown Heights “extra policemen have been 
supplied, including, on occasion, the de- 
ployment of the tactical patrol force there.“ 

Hasidic Jewish leaders wince at having 
the term “vigilante” applied to their patrol 
force. They also soft-pedal an apparent 
racial angle to the trouble in Orown Heights, 
although they say privately most of the 
hoodlums who are sald to be roaming the 
area are Negroes. 

The police give no statistics on crimes in 
the area but Jewish community leaders claim 
that In the past 2 months, there have been 
an average of at least five “incidents” a night 
in Crown Heights—purse snatchings, mug- 
gings, burglaries. 

The Hasidic Jews of Crown Heights, who 
began moving into the area from the Wil- 
Uamsburg section of Brooklyn about 5 years 
ago, now number about 65,000. 

According to their Orthodox customs, the 
women dress severely. The Hasidic men grow 
long beards and sideburns, and wear long 
coats and broad-brimmed hats, black or 
gray. 

Because they look different, Masidic lead- 
ers claim, members of the sect have been 
easy targets of hoodlums. 

The head of “the Maccabees,” Rabbi Sam- 
uel Schrage, 28, administrator of the United 
Lubavitcher Yeshiva, said today that Hasidic 
Jews have been subjected to “robbery and 
harassment” on the streets. 

It was at one of Rabbi Schrage’s schools 
that 16 Jewish children and a rabbi were in- 
fured April 21 in an attack by a band of 
about 50 youths. 

But the straw that broke the camel's 
back—and led to formation of the Macca- 
bees—occurred about 2 weeks ago. The wife 
of a prominent rabbi was attacked by a 
Enife-wielding man in her home. 

The four patrol cars equipped with two- 
Way radios were obtained through donations, 
as was the patrol force headquarters. 

The Maccabee patrol will continue, Rabbi 
Schrage sald, “until the situation is cor- 
rected.” 


Tax Deduction for Educational Expenses 
of Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day of last week I introduced a bill to 
clarify the deductibility of expenses in- 
curred by teac in order to improve 
their professional capabilities. The bill— 
H.R. 11346—also provides a uniform 
method of proving entitlement to such 
deductions. 

Most professional people can deduct 
on their income tax any expenses in- 
curred for improvement of their skills. 
However, many teachers have been de- 
nied this exemption because of conflict- 
ing interpretations of the law by the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not fair that busi- 
nessmen should be allowed to deduct the 
cost of entertainment, while teachers are 
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prevented from deducting the cost of 
education which improves their teaching 
ability. The bill which I have intro- 
duced places teachers on a parity with 
other professional people. 

The bill which I have introduced: 

First. Provides that a statement from 
an authorized school official will be ac- 
ceptable as proof—in the absence of clear 
proof to the contrary—that such educa- 
tion was appropriate for maintaining or 
improving skills as a teacher or to meet 
the express requirements of his 
employer. 

Second. Uniformly defines a teacher 
as an individual who is employed by a 
school as a classroom teacher, as a super- 
visor, administrator, or adviser, or in 
any other professional capacity related to 
the instructional program, including 
guidance counselors and librarians. 

Third. Provides for all educational ex- 
penses to be deductible in the same man- 
ner that travel, meals, and lodging now 
are, that is, from gross income. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the House 
will give this bill favorable consideration. 
The relief which it seeks to provide is 
long overdue. To the extent its passage 
will encourage those in the teaching pro- 
fession to supplement their training and 
experience when opportunity permits, 
the whole Nation will benefit, The 
quality of American education is high, 
and we need to encourage those who 
seek to maintain or advance these high 
standards. 

The bill in its entirety follows: 

H. R. 11346 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954 to authorize and facilitate the deduc- 
tion from gross income by teachers of the 
expenses of education (including certain 
travel) undertaken by them, and to pro- 
vide a uniform method of proving entitle- 
ment to such deduction 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ten in Congress assembled, That section 162 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to deduction for trade or business ex- 
penses) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (f) as subsection (g) and by inserting 
after subsection (e) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(f) EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF TEACHERS.— 

“(1) IN GeNERAL—The deduction allowed 
by subsection (a) shall include the ordinary 
and necessary expenses (including related ex- 
penses described in subsection (a) ey paid 
or incurred by a teacher during the taxable 
year for his education. 

“(2) PROOF OF ENTITLEMENT TO DEDUCTION.— 
A written statement from an authorized 
school official or school authority, made in 
such form and manner as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe, to the effect that— 

“(A) a taxpayer during his taxable year 
was employed as a teacher for not less than 
six months, and undertook and completed 
education (specified in such statement) after 

so employed; and 

“(B) such education was appropriate for 


quirements imposed by his employer in con- 
nection with his employment as a teacher, 
shall (in the absence of clear proof to the 
contrary) be accepted as proof 
penses 


expenses 
in subsection (a) (2)) were expenses to which 
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Paragraph (1) applies. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall be construed to prevent a tax- 
payer from utilizing methods otherwise avall- 
able to him in establishing his entitlement 
te a deduction under this section. 

“(3) Derrinrrions.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘teacher’ means an indi- 
vidual employed by a school as a classroom 
teacher, or as a su administrator, or 
adviser or in any other professional capacity 
related to the instructional program (includ- 
ng but not limited to guidance counselors 

and librarians) ; 

“(B) the term ‘school’ means an educa- 
tional institution described in section 503 
(b) (2); and 

"“(C) the term ‘education’ includes any 
course, travel, or other educational activity 
which— 

“(1) is required by the teacher's employer 
to meet the express requirements of his em- 
ployment as a teacher; or 

“(il) is within the area of employment (in- 
cluding the subject area, grade level, or other 
area) in which the teacher performs his du- 
ties as such, or is directly related to such 
area; or 

(An) is directly related to the improve- 
ment of the teaching, administrative, or 
other skills of the teacher, including but not 
limited to courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, English, the lan- 
guage of the students involved where English 
is a second language, guidance, administra- 
tion, library science, and audiovisual tech- 
niques; or 

(iv) is allowed by the institution of higher 

education at or by which it is offered or made 
available as a credit toward an advanced de- 
gree in the area in which the teacher is em- 
ployed. 
Such term does not include any course, 
travel, or other activity if it is undertaken 
primarily for the purpose of qualifying for a 
type of employment which is different from 
that in which the teacher is engaged at the 
time it is undertaken.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (2) of section 62 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
definition of adjusted gross income) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 

ph: 


Source of Conflict 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Dr. Medford Evans, of Jackson, 
Miss., and field consultant to the Citizens 
Councils of America, addressed the South 
Carolina Association of Citizens’ Coun- 
cils in Columbia, S.C. 

Dr. Evans is an author, a highly re- 
spected scholar, and one capable and 
noted for the eloquent expression of his 
ideas. Because his views will be inter- 
esting to many persons, I include the 
remarks he made in Columbia on Sun- 
day, March 1, 1964: 
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Source or CONFLICT 


(An address by Dr. Medford Evans, field 
consultant, Citizens’ Councils of America, 
to South Carolina Association of Citizens’ 
Councils, Columbia, 8.C.) 

It is an honor to speak before South Caro- 
linians in Columbia. Before your city was 
burried on February 17, 1865, the day Sher- 
man entered, Columbia was called the most 
beautiful city in North America. It has sub- 
sequently regained a claim to that title. The 
name Columbia is, of course, one of the 
synonyms for America. And South Carolina 
has always represented the best and truest 
Americanism. I am myself a native Texan. 
In Texas, we do not forget—some of us do 
not forget—Col. William B. Travis of South 
Carolina, who with his sword drew the line 
in the floor of the Alamo and challenged the 
defenders under his command to cross will- 
ingly into eternal fame—as they did. Prior 
to Santa Anna's attack Travis sent out a let- 
ter appealing for volunter reinforcements, 
It was a tremendous document, concluding 
with the words “victory or death.” The 
point I would now make is that in this let- 
ter Travis appealed to Americans. It was 
what you and I mean by America that was 
defended by that great South Carolinian who 
became one of the immortals of Texas. 

It was America that was defended in the 


zutlon was not a revolution at all, in the 
sense that the French and Russian up- 
heavals were. The historic action that made 
good the Declaration of Independence was 
not a revolution, but a secession, The Jaco- 
bins of 1793 cut off Louis XVI's head, and 
the Communists of 1918 machinegunned at 
pointblank range Czar Nicholas I and his 
family. Our forefathers merely separated 
themselves from the tyrannical rule of 
George III, and would have left him in peace 
had he left them in peace. What South 
Carolina and her sister Colonies did in 1776 
was not different in principle from what 
South Carolina led the Confederacy in doing 
im 1860 and 1861, but simply more success- 
ful, The attitude was American all the way. 

It was America that Wade Hampton, the 
third of that name, defended so successfully 
during the first Reconstruction. It was 
America for which Mr. Justice Byrnes spoke 
when he branded as un-Constitutional the 
Black Monday decision of that Supreme 
Court of which he himself had once been a 
member. 

When I was a young man—an era some- 
what remote—it was fashionable to think of 
the South's preoccupation with history as at 
best charmingly quaint and at worst a seri- 
ous impediment to progress. Today, we can 

that a knowledge of the southern 
past is the best available preparation for 
America's future. 

For what we face now is a massive attempt 
to reopen the basic issues of the Reconstruc- 
tion era. Increasingly, students are referring 
to our contemporary crisis as the beginning 
of Reconstruction II. Let me remind you of 
the basic fact about Reconstruction I—which 
is that it ended in victory for the South. 
Recall that the Civil War—I trust you win 
forgive me for calling it that, but I am not 
merely sentimental in attitude toward the 
events to which I refer, and this term is 
practical—the Civil War was fought over the 
issue of secession. (The Yankees no longer 
believed in it.) The war began over that 
issue. The issue of slavery was fully in- 
volved before the end. The South surren- 
dered in the Civil War, and neither secession 
nor slavery has been a live issue since. No 
one has tried to start the Civil War over 
again. 

But following the Civil War there was a 
more prolonged if less openly dramatic strug- 
gle—the 12-year war of Reconstruction I. 
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The issues were those now emblazoned in 
the seal of the Citizens’ Council States 
rights“ and “Racial Integrity.“ The Re- 
construction Congress and the Grant admin- 
istrations undertook to obliterate States 
rights and to compel racial integration in 
the South. That was the objective of Thad- 
deus Stevens, Ben Wade, and other north- 
ern radicals. Military, political, and eco- 
nomic power was employed to thisend. The 
attempt falled. It failed because south- 
ern resistance—which had wearied of the 
effort to make good the acts of secession, 
and which was willing to surrender legal 
title to the slaves—never even considered 
yielding to demands for racial integration, 
never considered acknowledging that the 
Federal Government had any right to order 
such integration. 

It is still fashionable in some quarters to 
allege that the Civil War settled the issue of 
States rights adversely. to the States 
righters. Not so. The only right waived 
at Appomattox was the right of secession. 
The only right abrogated by a legally adopted 
constitutional amendment was the right to 
hold slaves. The right of the States to order 
their internal affairs was still maintained, 
and by the end of Reconstruction was made 
good. Admissions of this fact are found 
even in liberal texts. For example, the 
“Concise Dictionary of American History” 
(Scribner's, 1962) says in its article on Re- 
construction, “Gradually self-rule came to 
the States of the South” (p. 804) similarly, 
Hofstadter, Miller, and Aaron in a college 
textbook conclude their chapter on Recon 
struction with a section called simply, “The 
Return to White Supremacy” (p. 406). 

The South won the first war of Recon- 
struction. The victory was formalized by 
the Supreme Court in a series of decisions 
legalizing segregation, and codified by the 
so-called Jim Crow laws. The unique era of 
American progress that was the first half of 
the 20th century was based solidly on 
a northern victory in the Civil War and a 
southern victory in the war of Reconstruc- 
tion. Today, we are faced—not at all with 
an attempt by segregationists to reopen the 
Civil War, but an attempt by integration- 
ists to reopen the war of Reconstruction. 
They don't like the way it turned out. 

Reconstruction I and IT are alike_in that 
both represent an effort by a comparatively 
small group of fanatics to achieve total power 
through centralization of government and 
application of governmental powers to activ- 
ities previously exempt. The difference be- 
tween Reconstruction I and Reconstruction 
II is that in the 1860's and 1870’s even the 
wildest fanatic never thought of centralizing 
power not just nationally but interna- 
tionally, and never seriously attempted to 
apply the central to schools, shops, 
and social activities. Today, the bureau- 
cratic elite dream precisely of a world police 
state in which everything shall be controlled 
from a center to which have been drawn all 
powers formerly exercised by individuals, lo- 
cal authorities, states, and nations. The 
UN. is the great maelstrom into which all 
rival sovereignties are to be sucked. What 
Washington takes from Columbia it will 
faithfully deliver to Lake Success, which in 
turn will clear everything with Moscow. 

Resisting this program are the upholders 
of States rights and racial integrity. Why 
are these concepts so important? Why are 
they so important to us who uphold them? 
Why are they so important to the enemies 
who would destroy them? Part of the an- 
swer is that both States rights and racial 
integrity are essential to what we call Amer- 
fcanism. The United States stems legally 
from three documents: (1) the Declaration 
of Independence, (2) the Treaty of Paris of 
September 3, 1783, (3) the Constitution. 
The Declaration contains the utterance “All 
men are created equal” which is so often 
quoted out of context by enemies of America 
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who wish to confront us with a dilemma. 
But the Declaration contains first that other 
phrase “the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle” a people one people.” Cer- 
tainly Jefferson and the signers did not con- 
template that “one people” should include 
Negroes. They took racial integrity for 
granted. They did not include all white men 
m the concept of “one people,” but they 
never even thought about including any that 
Were not white. In philosophical parlance, 
to be white was a necessary though not a 
sufficient condition. 

As the Declaration is actually a document 
that supports racial Integrity, so the Treaty 
of Paris, which validated the results of our 
military struggle for independence, fully 
supports States rights. His Britannic Ma- 
jesty ized not 1 but 13 free and in- 
dependent States. Of course, the Declara- 
tion too had said that “these united colonies 
are and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent States.“ The verb is are, not 18. 
plural not singular. “State governments,” 
says the “Concise Dictionary of American 
History,” “had carried the people through 
the war with Great Britain while the im- 
potent Congress of the Confederation had 
been unable to achieve the objects for which 
it was created. By the Treaty of Paris the 
Congress was to make certain recommenda- 
tions to the States, but that it had no ability 
to do more than recommend was fully taken 
for granted. Authority was in the States, 
not the Congress. 

Then, under the Constitution, which went 
into effect 13 years after the representatives 
of the States had declared their independ- 
ence, and 6 years after King George had ad- 
mitted that they were Independent, the 
rights of the States were made as secure as 
law can make anything. The 10th amend- 
ment is familiar to you. Of more imme- 
diate application at the time was the so- 
called great eompromise, which is at the 
heart of the Constitution, under which rep- 
resentation in the House of Representatives 
is proportional to population, while repre- 
sentation in the Senate is equal for all States. 
Equality of representation in the Senate is 
the most fundamental provision of the Con- 
stitution, for it ts the only provision that 
may not be changed by the ar process 
of amendment. If States ts is an ob- 
solete doctrine, then the Senate is an ob- 
solete institution. I understand that some 
people think that is so, but I do not, and 
should hope the Senate does not. 

Of course, if the slogan “one man, one 
vote”—which first became popular in Kenya 
in conjunction with the Mau Mau butcheries 
and was later adopted by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in dealing with congressional dis- 
tricts—if that slogan prevails the Senate will 
have to go, for obviously two Senators from 
Delaware and two from New York do not 
represent the same number of voters. 

Actually, under the original Constitution 
the slogan “One Man, One Vote” did not ap- 
ply to the House of Representatives either. 
For under the “Three-Fifths Compromise” 
only three-fifths of the number of Negroes in 
any State were counted in determining its 
numerical representation. The Founding 
Fathers hardly took “all men are created 
equal” in a literal mathematical sense, 

But the concepts of States rights and 
racial integrity rest not alone on formal! 
law—important as that is. Without at- 
tempting to recreate for you anything ap- 
proaching the whole picture, let me merely 
remind you that the whole of modern civi- 
lization is a fabric erected throughout the 
world by white men, laboring directly and 
directing the labor of colored men. Put in 
other terms, the nations of Western Europe 
through colonization unified, Christianized, 
civilized, and enriched Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas. What can be the motives of the 
fanatic enemies of “colonialism” who would 
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obliterate the results of this historic process, 
who would destroy the conditions under 
which modern civilization has been achieved? 

We know from the Congo, we know from 
Cuba that when white leadership goes, civi- 
lization goes. We very nearly know the same 
thing from the District of Columbia, 

What can be the motive? 

I think it was suggested in Fitzgerald's 
translation of Omar Khayyam: 


“Ah, love, couldst thou and I with Him 
conspire, 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things en- 
tire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits, 
then, 

Remold it nearer to the heart’s desire?” 


The key line is “shatter it to bits.” The 
revolution rejoices in destruction for its 
own sake. Both the Russian Communist 
poet ya Ehrenburg and the American scien- 
tist Robert Oppenheimer have testified to 
the fascination of destroying things, includ- 
ing worlds. Inasmuch as complete nihilism 
and complete ambition both require the 
achievement of power, the crucial objec- 
tive of the revolutionists is in any case 
that—the achievement of total er. In 
the words of the late President Kennedy, 
“Power all the way.” 

The great obstacles in the way of the 
power seekers include most notably the 
sovereignty and independence of the United 
States and the world leadership role of the 
West European white nations. The programs 
and methods of attack center at present in 
the campaigns for national disarmament and 
racial homogenization. An essential aux- 
iliary program is the purging of so-called 
“counterrevolutionaries,” which means you, 
me, and other conservatives. 

It is in the light of the necessity the 
Communists feel for purging counterrevolu- 
tionaries that I think the assassination of 
John Kennedy must be evaluated. The his- 
toric parallel is in the assassination in De- 
cember 1934 of S. M. Kirov, then considered 
the No. 2 Communist in the world. The 
No. 1 Communist, Joseph Stalin, made an 
impressive public display of grief over Kirov’s 
death, going so far as to kiss the corpse. In 
the sequel he put to work his secret police, 
under a man named Yagoda, and began 18 
months later the great purges, in which all 
his most remotely conceivable rivals. were 
liquidated. Recently it has come to light 
that Stalin himself had procured the murder 
of Kirov. 

Now, the present parallel consists in the 
fact that 4 days after the murder, or assas- 
sination, or shall we say execution of Jack 
Kennedy, the Communist Worker published 
an editorial demand for the immediate estab- 
lishment of an “extraordinary commission" 
to bring all parties whose hands are bloody 
with performance or complicity in this crime 
against the Nation to full justice. It is 
worth noting, I think, that the term 
“extraordinary commission,” which the 
Worker here used, is the original name of 
the Soviet secret police, established as the 
“Cheka” in December 1917. The editors of 
the Worker would of course, be familiar with 
that fact. It makes Earl Warren, whom the 
Worker said should head the Commission, 
sound like Yagoda, while Kennedy sounds 
like Kirov. Of course, President Johnson 
did exactly what the Worker dictated. I 
predict we shall find the Warren Commis- 
sion acting primarily as an agency for purg- 
ing counterrevolutionaries—to whatever ex- 
tent it is able. 

The Citizens’ Councils, however, do not 
intend to be purged, though along with Gen- 


and 
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eral Walker, Governor Wallace, and Senator 
Thurmond we are on the Worker's list. The 
Citizens’ Councils are growing and prospering 
throughout the South. We are determined, 
and confident, that segregation and civiliza- 
tion are here to stay. 

To recapitulate and perhaps sharpen the 
points I have tried to make: 

The world revolution is trying to kill you. 
“You” means 95 percent of the white south- 
erners and 50 percent or more of the white 
Yankees. It is inconceivable that this at- 
tempt could succeed, except that for so long 
whites have been conditioned not only to 
fight whites, but only whites. Also, such 
a liquidation of American whites could suc- 
ceed only in conjunction with an interna- 
tional struggle—not necessarily a formally 
declared war in the traditional pattern, but 
an international struggle nevertheless. 

Since actual execution of the slaughter 
of white Americans has not begun, resist- 
ance to it at this time must be concerned 
with strategic planning and basic defensive 
measures, The murderer is maneuvering 
for position. He must be dissuaded or im- 
mobilized. The warfare is mainly psycho- 
logical—political, propagandistic—though 
occasional physical acts are already neces- 
sary. 

So far, only the Deep South—for the most 
part only Mississippi—is vigorously opposing 
the strategic maneuvers of the race mur- 
derers. Other sections of the country, other 
States, are often sympathetic, but unless 
they do something positive to support the 
Deep South in general and Mississippi in 
particular, then they will be driven by the 
inertia of events to assist in the planned 
destruction of Mississippi and much of the 
rest of the Deep South. There will at length 
be no room for neutrality. 

The citizens’ council is important as the 
only organization dedicated to resistance to 
the racial aspect of the world revolution— 
which in practice is the decisive aspect. 
Without the mobilization of the colored 
masses of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
the world revolution would have no expan- 
sive power. It is the race consclousness of 
the yellow, brown, and black nations that 
drives the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions,” that stirs the “winds of change.” It 
will require a renaissance of white race con- 
sciousness to forestall the catastropic con- 
sequences that would ensue should the 
world revolution succeed. The white man 
must avow his purpose to keep the helm of 
civilization—if there is still to be civiliza- 
tion. An organization openly committed to 
racial integri 


not operate with full effectiveness in the 
present phase of the struggle, which is pri- 
marily political and propagandistic. 

The key centers of struggle now are the 
polls, the mass media of communication, the 
academy, the ecclesiastical organizations, 
and various southern towns and cities. 

But the prize is the Nation and the world. 

I congratulate you on having come here 
today to strengthen the Citizens’ Councils of 
America by reorganizing, remobilizing, re- 
vitalizing the South Carolina Association of 
Citizens’ Councils. Under God, we shall win. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing. Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
bo Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent; Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Sona (U.S: Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 

p. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ben a t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Randolph, Jennings. * Va_4608 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicoff, Abraham A. n- 

Robertson, A. Willis, MA 

Russell, Richard B., G. 

Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy Pl. 


Smith, Margaret Chase 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John, 4a 4928 Indian Lane 


Walters, Herbert S., Tenn 
Williams, Harrison ae Jr., 
NA. 
Williams, John J., Del 
Yarborough, Ralph, Ter 
Young, Milton R., N. Dax Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., Okto 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 

Secretary—Felten M. Johnston. 

t at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 
Secretary for the Majority—Francis R. Valeo. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 

- Sciences 

Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell, 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Edmondson, 
Mrs. Smith, Messers. Case, Hickenlooper, 
Curtis, and Keating. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Eastland, Imadge, Jordan of 
North Carolina, McCarthy, Mrs. Neuberger, 
Messrs. McGovern, Edmondson, Walters, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Mechem. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, Magnuson, 
Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bible, 


Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, 
Messrs, Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 


Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Russell (chairman), Stennis, Byrd 
of Virginia, Symington, Jackson, 


. Beall, Goldwater, and 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs, Neu- 
berger, Messrs. , McIntyre, Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominic 
Committee on amen 


Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 


Hart, 
non, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, and 
Beall. 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 

McIntyre, Beall, Prouty, and Dominick. 
Committee on Finance 

Messrs, Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Ful- 
Lede gi Ribicoff, Williams of Delaware, Carl- 
son, Bennett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Long of Loui- 


siana, Gore, Lausche, Church, 8. n. 
Dodd. Smathers, Hickenloo a Aiken, Oar = 


son, Williams of Delaware, and Mundt. 


Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Pell, 
MolIntyre, Ribicoff, Brewster, Mundt, Curtis, 
Javits, Miller, and Pearson. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church, Gruening, Moss, Burdick, 
Hayden, McGovern, Nelson, Walters, Kuchel, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Simpson, Mechem, 
and Dominick. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Johnston, 
McClellan, Ervin, Dodd, Hart, Long of Mis- 
souri, Kennedy, Bayh, Burdick, Dirksen, 
Hruska, Keating, Fong, and Scott. 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), McNamara, Morse, 
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Distinguished Service Citation Awarded 
to Senator Stuart Symington in Ameri- 
can War Mothers Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, per- 
haps no statement of the -dedicated 
American spirit will ever surpass in sim- 
ple eloquence those words spoken by 
the late President John F. Kennedy in his 
inaugural address when he said, “Ask 
not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

The American War Mothers represent 
the highest order of service and sacri- 
fice to American ideals; and their an- 
nual ceremony on Mother’s Day at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery is one of the 
most moving hours of patriotic devotion 
any citizen can experience. 

On Mother’s Day this year, May 10, it 
was my privilege to be present at the 
ceremony and hear an eloquent brief 
address by the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri. I believe he stated with great in- 
sight the essence of America's present 
and future challenge, in pressing toward 
that ultimate world order in which free- 
dom and peace will surely endure. 

It was fitting also that this distin- 
guished American, STUART SYMINGTON, 
who has served this Nation well not only 
as a Member of the Senate, but as first 
Secretary of the Air Force and in other 
positions of highest trust related to the 
security of this Nation, was honored on 
that occasion with a citation presented 
on behalf of the American War Mothers 
by their national president, Mrs. Louis H. 
Breuer. I ask that the text of that cita- 
tion be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

I also ask that Senator SYMINGTON’S 
address, as principal speaker on this oc- 
casion, also be included in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the cita- 
tion and address were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The American War Mothers, in their 40th 
annual Mother’s Day program at Arlington 
National Cemetery, present this citation to 
the Honorable STUART SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
sourl, in recognition of his leadership in 
business, as a member of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and as a 
U.S. Senator in the continuing effort to keep 
our country strong in order that we may 
remain free. 

We honor him not only for his work and 
support of the armed services of our be- 
loved country but also for his dedication and 
devotion to the cause of keeping our coun- 
try strong economically and, above all, for 
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his public service in furtherance of our 
cherished American ideals. 
Done this 10th day of May 1964. 
Mrs. Lovis H. Breuer, 
National President. 


“Tre GOAL OF Peace WirH Honor AND Jus- 
‘Tick”—ADDRESS BY SENATOR STUART SYMING- 
TON, AMERICAN Wan MOTHERS’ ANNUAL 
Moruer’s Day CEREMONY, ARLINGTON Na- 
TIONAL CEMETERY, Mar 10, 1964 


It is a rare privilege and honor to be here 
today as we commemorate all that this great 
organization, the American War Mothers, 
stands for. 

And that pleasure is emphasized by the 
fact that Mary Breuer, from my State, 18 
your president. 

No nation in world history is more proud 
of its tradition of freedom than is the United 
States. 

Today as we gather here in memory of 
those who gave their lives to make that free- 
dom possible, we realize the depths of sacri- 
fice that constitutes our heritage; a sacri- 
fice expressed by white crosses, both in our 
own country, and in countless lands across 
the sea. 

This inheritance not only comes from our 
forefathers, but also from those who only 
yesterday constituted our youth. It is a 
trust, first established, and then preserved 
through self-sacrifice and devotion to a cause 
these heroes considered more meaningful 
and worthy than life itself. 

Today it is for us, the living, to dedicate 
ourselves to the preservation of liberty, both 
in our time and for those future generations 
of Americans we know could only be happy 
as free men and free women. 

In this resting place among our honored 
dead, therefore, as we also honor the mem- 
ory of all mothers, let us again this Sunday 
afternoon reaffirm our pledge to do whatever 
is necessary so as to maintain the principles 
and ideals for which they died. 

Now a new generation comes forth, to as- 
sume responsibilities in a time of potential 
danger never before experienced by mankind; 
and as we both reach across the corridors of 
time to touch hands for a moment of spir- 
itual communion with our heroic dead, this 
generation knows also that there is no alter- 
native to peace. 

War is no longer “the thin red line of our 
sons.” In any possible future general con- 
flict, our homes, our cities, every man, 
woman, and child will be part of that line; 
and our way of life, possibly civilization it- 
self, could well be ended. 

But we will not flinch. Those we revere 
today did not flinch. Strong in our faith, 
determined to remain strong so as to remain 
free, we will carry out the gentle warning in 
the phrase “lest we forget.” 

The people of this Nation will never for- 
get. 

And if they could speak, I believe that 
those who lie here in eternal peace would 
have this message for us: “Do whatever is 
necessary to carry on the traditions for which 
we gave our lives; and with that premise, 
strive mightily in this nuclear space age to 

the peace, with honor and justice.” 

We accept these words. We know that 
true honor can only be ours if it is associ- 
ated with justice; therefore world peace 
under world law should be the goal in our 
effort to carry out this message. For it is 
only under law that liberty can endure. 


>. 


Automation: Chill or Challenge?. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
automation and unemployment is one of 
the most important questions facing the 
Nation and the Congress. I have intro- 
duced H.R. 8429 to create a Federal Com- 
mission on Automation which would be- 
gin to deal with the problem. I would 
like to bring to the attention of my eol- 
leagues a symposium on automation 
which appeared in the winter 1964 edi- 
tion of the University of Chicago's 
magazine Context. The articles in the 
symposium have been written by three 
highly qualified individuals: Donald N. 
Michael, a fellow at the Institute for 
Policy Studies and author of “Cyberna- 
tion: The Silent Conquest”; Arnold 
Weber, associate professor of industrial 
relations, Graduate School of Business, 
University of Chicago; and Thomas 
Whisler, professor of industrial relations, 
Graduate School of Business, University 
of Chicago. 

The first article, by Donald N. Michael, 
follows: 

[From Context, winter 1964] 
A CONTEXT SYMPOSIUM: AUTOMATION: CHILL 
on CHALLENGE? 

I, “The Silent Conquest,” by Donald N. 
Michael. 

II. “The Have-Nots at Home,“ by Arnold 
R. Weber. 

III. “Will Management Be Obsolete?” by 
Thomas L. Whisler. 

(Norr.—Before looking at the specifics of 
this decade's problem, we should place auto- 
mation in the perspective of the continuing 
stream of history. Although the techniques 
now being applied are the result of an engi- 
neering revolution, they are, in an economic 
and cultural sense, no more than a 
continuation of an evolution that has been 
going on for centuries. 

(Beginning with a world in which men 
could barely gather and capture enough to 
keep themselves alive, we went through a 
first technological revolution, ending about 
3000 B.C. It raised productivity sufficiently 
that societies could afford priests, an aristoc- 
racy, armies, and a bureaucracy. We even 
reached the stage of the Greek democracies. 
These were democraies of the few, however, 
resting on a large class of slaves. 

(The second technological revolution did 
away with slavery, since it became cheaper 
to use mechanical power than human muscle, 


racy now rests. The economic gains of the 
first revolution went to the few; those of the 
second have gone to the many; perhaps the 
automation revolution will carry us on from 
a mass democracy to a mass aristocracy. 
(In the past quarter century, we have dou- 
bled the productivity of the average man. 
If we can do the same in the next quarter 
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for the IMF loan is a shocking in- 
dication that this failure goes unrecog- 
nized in the high councils of policy for- 
mation. 

Mr. Speaker, this whole area is in need 
of a thorough review. I, for one, cannot 
let the matter rest, and I intend to pur- 
sue it further with regard to the recent 
action of the International Monetary 
Fund. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hacen of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boccs), for 60 minutes, on 


June 8, and to revise and extend his re- 


marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Bow), for 10 minutes, today, and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Stack and to include an editorial 
from the Charleston Gazette. 

Mr. MattHews and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Parman in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ryan of New York in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bow) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr. Moore in two instances. 

Mr. Berry in two instances. 

Mr. Curtis in two instances, 

Mr. ANDERSON. 

Mr. Barry in two instances. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 

Mr. Hosmer in four instances, 

Mr. PILLION. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bocos) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. PURCELL. 

Mr. Kinc of California. 

Mr. Angirr in two instances. 

Mr. Corman in two instances. 

Mr. BECKWORTH, 

Mr. KeocH in two instances. 

Mr. Jounson of California. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

Mr. Bennetr of Florida in four in- 
stances. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 538. An act for the relief of Henry Bang 
Williams, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 


— 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 58 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 1, 1964, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2126. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the request for appropriations 
transmitted in the budget for 1965 as fol- 
lows: A proposed language provision and an 
amendment in the amount of $314,000 for 
the Panama Canal; decreases of $1,969,000 
for the Department of the Interior; and a 
proposed redistribution of funds for the 
Corps of Engineers; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2127. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
transmitting a report that the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington on May 22, 1964, issued 
its guarantees with respect to certain trans- 
actions with Hungary, pursuant to title III 
of the Foreign Aid and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act of 1964, and to the Presi- 
dential determination of February 4, 1964; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2128. A letter from the executive director, 
the Military Chaplains Association of the 
United States of America, transmitting the 
annual report of the financial statement for 
the year 1963 for the Military Chaplains As- 
sociation of the United States of America; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 738. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 3846, a bill to establish a land and 
water conservation fund to assist the States 
and Federal agencies in meeting present and 
Tuture outdoor recreation demands and needs 
of the American people, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1439). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 739. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 10392, a bill authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
locate a portion of a vehicular tunnel under 
parts of the U.S. Capitol Grounds and the 
US. Botanic Garden grounds, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1440). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 740, Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 10503, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1966 and 1967 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1441). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XX, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 
HR. 11433. A bill to provide that the re- 
fusal of nonprofit blood banks and of physi- 
“cians to obtain blood and blood plasma from 
other blood banks, and other activities, shall 
not be deemed to be acts in restraint of trade 
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under the laws of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 11434. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide deductions 
for persons engaged in trade or business who 
provide new jobs for the skilled and for all 
persons who provide new jobs for domestics 
and the unskilled; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R, 11435. A bill to provide that tips re- 
ceived by an employee in the course of his 
employment shall be included as part of his 
wages for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance purposes and for purposes of in- 
come tax withholding; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

HR. 11436. A bill to amend titles I, I. III 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 11437. A bill to amend titles I. II. III 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 11438. A bill to amend the Alaska 
Omnibus Act to provide assistance to the 
State of Alaska for the reconstruction of 
areas damaged by the earthquake of March 
1964 and subsequent seismic waves, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 11439. A bill to amend section 128 of 
title 23 of the United States Code to require 
at least 30 days’ notice before any public 
hearing is held under that section, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr, TALCOTT: 

H.R. 11440. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings tted each year with- 
out deductions from benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 11441. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HEALEY: ; 7 

H. J. Res. 1037. Joint resolution condemn- 
ing persecution by the Soviet Union of per- 
sons because of their religion; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, RYAN of Michigan: 

H. J. Res. 1038. Joint resolution to establish 
a Tercentenary Commission to commemorate 
the advent and history of Father Jacques 
Marquette in North America, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H. Con, Res. 309. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing and requesting the President to 
take such steps as may be necessary to have 
placed on the agenda of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations at the next regular ses- 
sion the issue of self-determination for all 
nations enslaved by Communist imperialism; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 11442. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Iccari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 11443. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
„ to the Committee on the Judi- 
E + 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

HR. 11444. A bill for the relief of Przemy- 
slaw Marianski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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century, average family income will go to 
$14,000 a year instead of the present $7,000. 
Median education attainment, which rose 
from the grade school graduate to the high 
school graduate level, will move to that of 
the junior college graduate, Similiar move- 
ments in the availability of leisure, the con- 
sumption of world travel, music, fine art, and 
medical services will occur if productivity 
and income trends continue. Essentially, 
this is what automation promises.) 
YALE BROZEN, 
Projessor, Graduate School of Business, 
the University of Chicago. 


I. THE SILENT CONQUEST 
(By Donald Michael) 


What are the implications for our entire 
social system when cybernation takes over? 

Both optimists and pessimists often claim 
that automation is simply the latest stage in 
the evolution of technological means for re- 
moving the burdens of work. The assertion 
is misleading. There is a very good possi- 
bility that automation is so different in de- 
gree as to be a profound difference in kind, 
and that it will pose unique problems for 
society, challenging our basic values and the 
ways in which we express and enforce them. 

In order to understand what both the 
differences and the problems are and, even 
more, will be, we have to know something of 
the nature and use of automation and com- 
puters. There are two important classes of 
devices. One class, usually referred to when 
one speaks of automation, is made up of 
devices that automatically perform sensing 
and motor tasks, replacing or improving on 
human capacities for performing these func- 
tions. The second class, usually referred to 
when one speaks of computers, ls composed 
of devices that perform, very rapidly, routine 
or complex logical and decisionmaking tasks, 
replacing or improving on human capacities 
Tor performing these functions. 

Using these machines does not merely in- 
volve replacing men by having machines do 
tasks that men did before. It is, as John 
Diebold says, a way of “thinking as much as 
it is a way of doing. * * * It is no longer 
necessary to think in terms of individual 
machines or even in terms of groups of ma- 
chines; instead, for the first time, it is prac- 
tical to look at an entire production or 
information-handling process as an inte- 
grated system and not as a series of Individ- 
ual steps." For example, if the building 
trades were to be automated, it would not 
mean inventing machines to do the various 
tasks now done by men; rather, buildings 
would be redesigned so that they could be 
built by machines. One might invent an 
automatic bricklayer, but it is more likely 
that housing would be designed so that 
bricks would not be laid. 

The two classes of devices overlap. At one 
pole are the automatic producers of material 
objects and, at the other, the sophisticated 
analyzers and interpreters of complex data. 
In the middle zone are the mixed systems, in 
which computers control complicated proc- 
esses, such as the operations of an oil refin- 
ery, on the basis of interpretations that they 
make of data automatically fed to them about 
the environment. Also in this middle zone 
are those routine, automatic, data-process- 
ing activities which provide men with the 
bases for controlling, or at least understand- 
ing, what is happening to a particular en- 
vironment. Processing of social security 
data and making straightforward tabulations 
of census information are examples of these 
activities. In order to eliminate the awk- 
wardness of repeating the words automa- 
tion” and computers“ each time we wish 
to refer to both at the same time, and in 
order to avoid the semantic difficulties in- 
volved in using one term or the other to 
mean both ends of the continuum, we in- 
vent the term “cybernation” to refer to both 
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automation and computers. The word is 
legitimate at least to the extent that it de- 
rives from “cybernetics,” a term invented by 
Norbert Wiener to mean the processes of 
communication and control in man and ma- 
chines. He derived it from the Greek word 
for “steersman.” The theory and practice of 
cybernetics underlie all systematic design and 
application of automation and computers. 

Cybernated systems perform with a preci- 
sion and a rapidity unmatched in humans. 
They also perform in ways that would be im- 
practical or impossible for humans to dupli- 
cate. They can be built to detect and cor- 
rect errors in their own performance and to 
indicate to men which of their components 
are producing the error, They can make 
Judgments on the basis of instructions pro- 
gramed into them. They can remember and 
search their memories for appropriate data, 
which either has been programed into them 
along with their instructions or has been ac- 
quired in the process of manipulating new 
data. Thus, they can learn on the basis of 
past experience with their environment. 
They can receive information in more codes 
and sensory modes than men can. They 
are beginning to perceive and to recognize. 

As a result of these characteristics, auto- 
mation is being used to make and roll steel, 
mine coal, manufacture engine blocks, weave 
cloth, sort and grade everything from oranges 
to bank checks. At the other end of the con- 
tinuum, computers are belng used rather 
regularly to analyze market portfolios for 
brokers; compute the best combination of 
crops and livestock for given farm con- 
ditions; design and fly under typical and 
extreme conditions rockets and airplanes 
before they are built; design, in terms of 
costs and traffic-flow characteristics, the ap- 
propriate angles and grades for complex 
traffic interchanges; keep up-to-date inven- 
tory records and print new stock orders as 
automatically computed rates of sales and in- 
ventory status indicate. Computers have 
also been programed to write mediocre TV 
dramas (by manipulating segments of the 
plot), write music, translate tolerably if not 
perfectly from one language to another, and 
simulate some logical brain processses (so 
that the machine goes about solving 
puzzles—and making mistakes in the proc- 
ess—in the ways people do). Also, com- 
puters are programed to play elaborate games 
by themselves or in collaboration with 
human beings. Among other reasons, these 
games are played to understand and plan 
more efficiently for the conduct of wars and 
procedures for industrial and business 
aggrandizement. Through such games, in- 
volving a vast number of variables, and con- 
tingencies within which these variables act 
and interact, the best or most ilkely solutions 
to complex problems are obtained. 

It is no fantasy, then, to be concerned with 
the implications of the thinking machines. 
There is every reason to believe that within 
the next two decades machines will be avail- 
able outside the laboratory that will do a 
credibie job of original thinking, certainly 
as good thinking as that expected of most 
middle-level people who are supposed to use 
their minds. There is no basis for knowing 
where this process will stop, nor, as Norbert 
Wiener has pointed out, is there any comfort 
in the assertion that, since man built the 
machine, he will always be smarter or more 
capable than it is. 

Cybernation is by nature the sort of proc- 
ess that will be introduced selectively by 
organization, industry, and locality. The ill 
effects will be felt at first only locally and, as 
& result, will not be recognized by those who 
introduce it, and perhaps not even by the 
Government, as a national problem with 
many serious implications for the whole so- 
cinl system. Also, because one of the chief 
effects of cybernation on employment is not 
to hire rather than to fire, the economic- 
social consequences will be delayed and will 
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at any time be exacerbated or ameliorated by 
other economic and social factors such as the 
condition of our foreign markets, which also 
are being changed and challenged by Euro- 
pean and Russian cybernation. By the time 
the adverse effects of cybernation are suffi- 
ciently noticeable to be ascribed to cyberna- 
tion, the equipment will be in and operating. 
The Government, too, must turn to com- 
puters to handle many of its major problems 
simply because the data involved are so mas- 
sive and the factors so complex that only 
machines can handle the material fast 
enough to allow timely action based on un- 
Gerstanding of the facts. In the nature of 
the situation, the decisions made by the 
Government with the help of computers 
would be based in good part on computers 
that have been programed with more or 
less confidential information, and privileged 
access to information, at the time it is need- 
ed, is a sufficient if not always necessary con- 
dition for attaining and maintaining power. 
There may not be any easy way to insure that 
decisions based on computers could not be- 
come a threat to democratic government. 
Most of the necessary inputs for the Goy- 
ernment's computer systems are available 
only to the Government, because it is the 
only institution with sufficiently extensive 
facilities for massive surveys (whether they 
be photographic, observational, paper and 
pencil, or electronic in nature). 
costs of these facilities and their computer 
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on a simpler level of analysis or on other 
nonqguantified intelligence to which the user 
is privy. Computers can also provide infor- 
mation in the form of extrapolations of the 

uences of specific strategies and proba- 
bilities that these consequences will arise. 
This information can be based on exceed- 
ingly complex contingencies. The utility and 
applicability of these extrapolations will be 
fully understandable only to those knowing 
the particular assumptions that went into 
the programing of the machines. r 

It may be impossible to allow much of the 
Government, to say nothing of the public, 
access to the kind of information we have 
been discussing here. But let us assume that 
somehow the operation of the Government 
has been reorganized so that procedures are 
enforced to permit competing political par- 
ties and other private organizations to have 
access to the Government's raw data, to hate 
parallel systems for the processing of data 
as well as to have access to the Government's 
computer programs. Even then, most people 
will be incapable of judging the validity of 
one contending computer program compared 
to another, or whether the policies based on 
them are appropriate. 

This condition exists today about military 
postures. These are derived in good part 
from computer analyses and computer-based 
games that produce probabilities based on 
programed assumptions about weapon sys- 
tems and our and the enemy’s behavior. 
Here the intellectual ineffectuainess of the 
layman is obscured by the secrecy that keeps 
him from out what he probably 
would not be able to understand anyway. If 
this sounds condescending, it only needs to 
be pointed out that there are large areas 
of misunderstanding and misinterpretation 
among the military too. At any given time, 
some of these people do not fully appreciate 
the relationships between the programs used 
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in the computers and the real world In which 
the consequences are supposed to follow. 
As it is now, the average intelligent man 
has little basis for Judging the differing opin- 
ions of economists about the state of the 
economy or even about the reasons for a 
past state. He also has little basis for ap- 
praising the conflicting opinions among 
scientists and engineers about the costs and 
results of complex scientific developments 
such as man in space. In both examples, 
computers play important roles in the 
esoteric arguments involved. 

Thus, even if people may have more leisure 
time to attend more closely to politics, they 
may not have the ability to contribute to the 
formulation of policy. Some observers feel 
that the middle class does not now take a 
strong interest in voting and is alienated in 
its responsibility for the conduct of gov- 
ernment. Leisure may not change this trend, 
especially when government becomes in 
large part the complex computer operation 
that it must necessarily become. 

Significant public opinion may come from 
only a relatively small portion of the public: 
(a) those who are able to follow the battles 
of the computers and to understand the im- 
plications of their programs; and (b) those 
who are concerned with government policy 
but who are outside of or unfamiliar with 
the computer environment. 

As for the selection of the men who are 
to play or make policy, a computerized gov- 
ernment will require different training from 
that which executive personnel in most gov- 
ernmental agencies have today. Certainly 
without such training (and perhaps with it) 
there is bound to be a deepening of the split 
between politics and facts. For example, it 
is evident that the attitudes of many Con- 
gressmen toward space activities are moti- 
vated more by politics and conventional in- 
terpretations of reality than by engineering 
facts or the realities of international rela- 
tions. 

For reasons of personality as well as pro- 
fessional perspective, many operations re- 
searchers, and systems analysts have great 
diMiculty in coping with the more ambiguous 
and less logical aspects of society. Their 
temperaments, training, and sympathies may 
not incline them to indulge the slow, pond- 
erous, illogical, and emotional tendencies of 
democratic processes. Or they may ignore 
the extra-logical nature of man. Emphasis 
on logic, in association with the other fac- 
tors we have mentioned, may encourage a 
trend toward the recruitment of authoritar- 
ian personalities. There is no necessary Cor- 
relation between the desire to apply scientific 
logic to problems and the desire to apply 
democratic principles to daily, or even to pro- 
fessional scientific life. 

The psychological influence of computers 
is overwhelming: they symbolize and rein- 
force the potency of America's bellef in the 
utility of sclence and technology. There is a 
sense of security in nicely worked-up curves 
and complex displays of information which 
are the products of almost unimaginably in- 
tricate and elegant machinery. In general, 
the influence of computers will continue to 
be enhanced if those who use them attend 
chiefly to those components of reality which 
can be put into a computer and processed by 
it, and the important values will become 
those which are compatible with this ap- 
proach to analyzing and manipulating the 
world. For example, the influence of com- 
puters has already been sufficiently strong to 
seduce military planners and civil defense 
planners away from those aspects of their 
problems which are not now subject to data 
processing. Most of the planning for survival 
following nuclear attack has to do with 
those parts of the situation which can be 
studied by computers. Crucial aspects of 
psychological and social reorganization have 
been pushed into the background simply be- 
cause they cannot be handled statistically 
with convénience or with the demonstrated 
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expertness of the specialist in computers. 
Thus, the nature of the postattack situation 
is argued learnedly but spuriously by those 
who have the attention of leadership, an at- 
tention stimulated by the glamor of com- 
puters, the prestige of their scientist-keep- 
ers, and the comfort of their hard facts. 

Computers are especially useful for deal- 
ing with social situations that pertain to 
people in the mass, such as traffic control, 
financial transactions, mass-demand con- 
sumer goods, allocation of resources, etc. 
They are so useful in these areas that they 
undoubtedly will help to seduce planners in- 
to inventing a society with goals that can 
be dealt with in the mass rather than in 
terms of the individual. In fact, the whole 
trend toward cybernation can be seen as an 
effort to remove the variabilities in man’s 
on-the-job behavior and off-the-job needs 
which, because of their non-statistical 
nature, complicate production and consump- 
tion. Thus, somewhere along the line, the 
idea of the individual may be completely 
swallowed up in statistics. The planner and 
those he plans for may become divorced from 
one another, and the alienation of the in- 
dividual from his Government and individ- 
ual from individual within Government may 
grow ever greater, 

In 20 years, other things being equal, most 
of the routine blue-collar and white-collar 
tasks that can be done by cybernation will 
be. Our schools will probably be turning out 
a larger proportion of the population better 
educated than they are today, but most of 
our citizens will be unable to understand the 
cybernated world in which they live. Per- 
haps they will understand the rudiments of 
calculus, biology, nuclear physics, and the 
humanities, But the research realm of 
scientists, the problems of Government, and 
the interplay between them will be beyond 


. the ken even of our college graduates, Be- 


sides, most people will have had to recognize 
that, when it comes to logic, the machines by 
and large can think better than they, for in 
that time reasonably good thinking com- 
puters should be operating on a large scale. 

There will be a small, almost separate, 
society of people in rapport with the ad- 
vanced, computers. These cyberneticians 
will have established a relationship with 
their machines that cannot be shared with 
the average man any more than the average 
man today can understand the problems of 
molecular biology, nuclear physics, or neuro- 
physchiatry. Indeed, many scholars will 
not have the capacity to share their knowl- 
edge or feeling about this new man-machine 
relationship. Those with the talent for the 
work probably will have to develop it from 
childhood and will be trained as intensively 
as the classical ballerina. 

Some of the remaining population will be 
productively engaged in human-to-human 
or human-to-machine activities requiring 
judgment and a high level of intelligence 
and training. But the rest, whose innate 
intelligence or training is not of the high- 
est, what will they do? We can foresee a 
nation with a large portion of its people 
doing, directly or indirectly, the endless pub- 
lic tasks that the welfare state needs and 
that the Government will not allow to be 
cybernated because of the serious unem- 
ployment that would result. These people 
will work short hours, with much time for 
the pursuit of leisure activities, 

Even with a college education, what will 
they do all their long lives, day after day, 
4-day weekend after weekend, vacation after 
vacation, in a more and more crowded 
world? (There is a population explosion to 
face in another 10 to 30 years.) What will 
they believe in and aspire to as they work 
ope shorter hours and, on the outside, 
Pp e their “self-fulfilling” activities, 
whatever they may be? No one has ever 
seriously envisioned what characteristics 
these activities might have in order to be 
able to engross most men and women most 
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of their adult lives. What will be the rela- 
tionship of these people to government, to 
the “upper Intellectuals,” to the rest of the 
world, to themselves? 

Obviously, attitudes toward work, play, and 
social responsibility will have changed 
greatly. Somehow we shall have had to 
cope emotionally with the vast gap in living 
standards that will then typify the difference 
between us and the have-not nations. We 
shall presumably have found some way to 
give meaning to the consumption of mass 
leisure. It would seem that a life oriented 
to private recreation might carry with it 
an attitude of relative indifference to pub- 
lic responsibility. This indifference, plus 
the centralization of authority, would 
seem to imply a governing elite and a popular 
acceptance of such an elite. 

If this world is to exist as a coherent so- 
ciety, it will have to have its own logic,“ 
so that it will make sense to its inhabitants. 
Today, for most of our population, our so- 
ciety makes sense, even though some other 
eyes hardly see us as logical in the formal 
sense of the word and the eyes of some of 
our own people look on us as a more or less 
pointless society. We make and solve our 
problems chiefly by other than mathemati- 
cal-logical standards, and so must the cyber- 
nated generations. What these standards 
might be, we do not know. But if they are 
inadequate, the frustration and pointlessness 
that they produce may well evoke, in turn, 
a war of desperation—ostensibly against 
some external enemy but, in fact, a war to 
make the world safe for human beings by 


destroying most of society's sophisticated 


technological base. One thing is clear: if 
the new logic“ is to resolve the problems 
raised here, it will have to generate be- 
liefs, behavior, and goals far different from 
those which we have held until now and 
which are driving us more and more tnexor- 
ably into a contradictory world run by (and 
for?) ever more intelligent, ever more ver- 
satile slaves. 


Finalists in the American Legion’s Na- 
tional High School Oratorical Con- 
test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, an out- 
standing young man from Pocatello, 
Idaho, recently placed in the finals of 
the American Legion’s National High 
School Oratorical Contest. His name is 
Don Burnett, and he has been a. credit 
to his family and community. 

I take pride in asking unanimous con- 
sent to print the text of his oration, “An 
American Citizen’s Rights and Respon- 
sibilities Under the Constitution,” in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the oration was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

AN AMERICAN CITIZEN’S RIGHTS AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 

What are we talking about when we speak 
of an American citizen? What makes him 
stand out from others? Generally, the 
American stands no taller and weighs no 
more than any other person in the world. 
In fact, both physically and mentally, he is a 
fairly typical human being. What makes 
him unique is not something he is, but some- 
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thing he has. He has a free country, gov- 
erned democratically. The immediate reac- 
tion is, I've heard all that before. Yet, I 
have very seldom encountered an American 
who could give a good definition of Ameri- 
canism. Americanism is a complex pyramid 
of an infinite number of blocks. American- 
ism is the definant signature of John Han- 
cock; the simple eloquence of Abraham Lin- 
coln; a soldier lying face down in the Ar- 


gonne Forest; the cheer in a ball park as the 


last notes of our National Anthem ring in the 
air; an American astronaut being lifted into 
space abroad a thundering monster of flame 
and steel; the breeze that ripples Old Glory 
on a sunny Fourth of July. It's something 
new and fresh. It’s something strong and 
undefeated. It's something to live for. It's 
also something to die for. 

We've not even scratched the surface. 
Americanism goes much deeper. It’s a sys- 
tem of freedom under law which accounts 
for basic human desires and needs. These 
are as complex and variable as people them- 
Selves; yet, there are four which are signifi- 
cantly important. Allow me to spell these 
basic rights out to you in symbolic form. 

A key is the symbol of the first. It could 
be the key to your house, my house, or a 
place of business. It opens the door to in- 
dividuality, and locks the door to protect it. 
The ability to choose your own personal 
rainbow, and find the pot of gold at the end 
of its arc, is our most cherished American 
right, The privilege of competing in an 
economy of free enterprise Is one which is 
hard earned and hard kept. You can be 
what you want tobe. If that statement were 
put to the majority of the younger people of 
the world, the result would be that of hope- 
less disbelief. For them, the future has been 
foretold, either by binding custom or by the 
all-powerful state. They have been con- 
verted from people into tools. The right to 
individuality is far, far away. We have the 
key. We possess that right, which, while it 
is so simple and basic, was not discovered for 
thousands upon thousands of years. 

The second symbol is the pencil. It can 
represent two of our basic liberties. With 
this simple instrument of wood and lead, 
the future of the Nation can be written. It 
can be used to mark “X's” on a ballot, or to 
express a political philosophy, If only the 
pencil were allowed to make its mark all 
over the earth, gigantic government tyran- 
nies would fall helpless before it.. A pencil 
80 fragile it can be broken by hand * * * so 
powerful that one stroke can shatter an 
empire. Such is the strength of the 
of human expression. * 

Third, the podium is the very emblem 
of that human expression itself. Here we 
find the rights of free speech and freedom 
of assembly. The spoken word, while it is 
the simplest form of communication, is the 
ultimate weapon for the defense of human 
liberty. Words can tell of human strength, 
or human weakness; knowledge, or ignor- 
ance; fear, or courage. Artificial censorship 
by power-hungry administrators of con- 
tempt for human dignity in other lands only 
serves to lead mankind down the road to 
Primitlvism by depriving him of the full 
use of his greatest asset—his mind. 

The fourth symbol is a book—the Bible, 
the basis for all Christian belief. Freedom 
of religious conviction is an infant. These 
United States have served as its cradle. It’s 
difficult now to believe that thousands of 
People lost thelr lives simply because they 
did not view a higher power in exactly the 
Same light as the king. Yet, if civilized 
history were reduced to a minute, nearly 
58 seconds would elapse before liberty of 
Worship made a feeble beginning. Thus it 
is that a great deal of the uniqueness of 
our Nation stems from the fact that you 
may interpret the book as you wish, ac- 
cepting all of it, part of it, or none of it. 

There we have some of the rights enjoyed 
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by 190 million persons who call themselves 
Americans. But the U.S. citizen is on a two- 
way avenue. While gaining satisfaction in 
his rare possessions, he is also confronted 
with obligations. He has the dual responsi- 
bility of making certain that those privileges 
are used and used correctly, and also to de- 
fend and protect his liberties wherever and 
whenever they are threatened. This is a 
call for action. 

It is a call for action against public apathy 
concerning freedom. It isa call for increased 
devotion toward the cause gallantly adver- 
tised by that banner of red, white, and blue, 
Yes, there’s something to be desired in this 
Nation when only about 60 percent of the 
eligible voters in our citizenry go to the 
polls to make the most crucial of decisions. 
We often proudly broadcast the fact that all 
citizens are represented fairly and equally 
in our government; yet, dishonest creation 
of districts shades that statement with the 
blackness of falsehood. It's time to insure 
the purest form of democracy attainable for 
ourselves and generations to follow. It is 
time for the realization that patriotism and 
“eternal vigilance” are small prices to pay 
for a priceless possession. In fact, it is time 
for a new wave of Americanism among Amer- 
icans. 

But decay from within is not our only 

. A greedy, malicious enemy preys on 
our ideals from without. An unrelenting de- 
stroyer of the human individual, the Com- 
munist’s great dream is to bury the free 
world in an avalanche of deliberate lies, sub- 
versive persuasion, and scattered warfare. He 
can afford to fail many times. We dare not 
fall once. We can defend against worldwide 
slavery by substituting truth for twisted, 
ugly propaganda; alertness for ignorance; 
and prompt action for idle complacency. We 
must protect a treasure valued at the worth 
of humanity itself. 

On November 22, tragedy drew the Nation 
together. An entire population, for all its 
internal differences and contrasts, found 
unity in devotion to the memory of a leader. 
That same type of devotion to our country 
every day is the keystone to success for 
democracy. Americans must never let them- 
gelves forget the courageous sacrifices that 
have made our land a great one. They must 
never forget their obligation to be prepared 
to protect their precious way of life. For, if 
Americans such as you or I ever allow our- 
selves to forget, we may awaken in a world 
in which we will not be allowed to remember. 

Don BURNETT. 


The Healing Voice of Christian Charity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, while the current civil rights 
debate is continuing in the Senate, it is 
wise to recall the words of Edmund 
Burke, who said many years ago: “No 
sound ought to be heard in the church 
but the healing voice of Christian char- 
ity.“ Today, there is great pressure 
throughout the land for adoption of the 
civil rights legislation. This pressure is 
strong and organized, even though the 
bill is filled with passages which would 
deliver the individual citizen to be but 
a pawn of the Federal Government. No 
better explanation of this organized pres- 
sure has come to my attention than the 
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article below; by William F. Buckley, 
Jr, I call it to your attention at this 
time of national crisis in the feld of 
personal liberty. 

From the Florida Times-Union, Jackson- 

ville, Fla., May. 22, 1964] 
WHAT Is THE CHURCH'S PLACE ON POLITICAL 
Issues? 
(By Willam F. Buckley, Jr.) 


Attending church last Sunday I received, 
along with everyone else, a copy of the ofi- 
cial bulletin listing the affairs of the parish 
during the forthcoming week. There I saw 
a reference to the pending civil rights bill 
now being debated, or more properly, fili- 
bustered. in the Senate. “Write your two 
Senators,” the message sponsored by the 
local interracial society exhorted us, “or 
wire them, to urge passage of the bill.” 

I should not have been surprised but 
pleased to have read in the bulletin, or 
heard from the lips of the preacher, exhorta- 
tions to take more seriously God's com- 
mandments to brotherly love. But the trav- 
eler who starts out at the premise that one 
must love one’s brother, and limps home 
thousands of miles later at the conclusion 
that the civil rights bill now pending should 
be passed, is a traveler who has to 
vault great paralogistic obstacles. It is not 
unlike the soritical dreamworld that some 
men of the right are given to: start with 
the premise that you disapprove of com- 
munism, and end at the conclusion that we 
should bomb Moscow. It is not, the liber- 
als are fond of saying in respect of commu- 
nism, that simple. It is not, I am unfond 
of saying, but constrained to say, that simple 
in respect of interracial harmony. P 

It is uncertain whether the civil rights 
bill now pending in the Senate would ap- 
preciably better relations between the races, 
But what clearly is not certain is that a vote 
against the bill is an act of Christian in- 
fidelity; it is certain that any such sugges- 
tion is an act of uncharity, which kind of 
thing one is reluctant to see enjoined in the 
bulletin of one’s church. 

The problem of how far churches and 
churchmen should probe into political issues 
is a vexed one, on which the finest moralizers 
have split hairs for centuries. I once dis- 
cussed the whole issue on a television net- 
work with Mr. Charles P, Taft, brother of my 
late lamented hero Senator. I remember 

him, intending to understand just 
where he thought the churches might estab- 
lish useful limits against political factional- 
ism, whether he didn't at least agree that 
churches should not take & stand for or 
against fluoridated water. He replied by ac- 
cusing me of desiring the Nation's youth to 
mature with rotted teeth. I remember being 
astonished at the time,.as I continue to be 
even 3 years later, at the National Council of 
Churches’ recommending the admission of 
Red China into the United Nations. What, 
one wonders, just what has that got to do 
with the business of God on earth? 

How closely have those who recommend 
the civil rights bill studied its several pro- 
visions? How keenly are they aware of some 
of the sophistries implicit in some of its 
language? Sample: If you run a hot dog 
stand and get a license to operate it from 
the State, then you are a State agent, which 
means that you may not discriminate, 
Doesn't that mean that virtually all of us 
have become State agents? Do we not, al- 
most all of us, have licenses to drive cars? 
Are we then State agents?—who must pick 
up hikers without reference to the color of 
their thumb? The proposed law is full of 
maneuvers of this kind, which poke fun 
at the Constitution of the United States— 
even as some southern voting registrars poke 
fun at the 13th amendment by giving Ne- 
groes impossible literacy tests. How cer- 
tain are the bill's advocates that to surrender 
conventional freedoms in behalf of the goal 
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of equality will serve In the long run the 
end we all seek? 

Not, I warrant, certain enough to justify 
leasing out the moral machinery of the 
Christian churches to the advocates of the 
bill. The utopianist divine should show 
prudence and respect for the elusiveness of 
the evidence in such complicated matters as 
the Federal civil rights bill, and lean in the 
direction of action by local communities. 
And if we're going to get into the business 
of passing Federal laws telling everyone what 
to do and how to behave, I propose a law re- 
quiring all ministers of the gospel to read 
once a year the passage from Edmund Burke 
which warned that “No sound ought to be 
heard in the church but the healing voice 
of Christian charity. The cause of civil 
liberty and civil government gains as little 
as that of religion by this confusion of duties. 
Those who quit their proper character to 
assume what does not belong to them are, 
for the greater part, ignorant both of the 
character they leave, and of the charater 
they assume.” 


Centennial Birthday of Father Joseph 
Murgas Observed by Slovak-Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]; I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp certain remarks of his 
with respect to the centennial birthday 
of Father Joseph Murgas, together with 
articles. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY OF FATHER JOSEPH MUR- 

GAS - OBSERVED BY SLOVAK-AMERICANS— 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCOTT 

Slovaks and Americans of Slovak descent 
are commemorating this year the centennial 
birthday of the Reverend Joseph Murgas, 
noted priest and scientist, and founder of 
the Slovak Catholic Federation of America. 
Father Murgas also was one of the founding 
fathers of the First Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

This month marks the 35th anniversary of 
his death and two respected journalists have 
commented extensively on Father Murgas’ 
accomplisnments. 

John C. Sciranka, an American-Slovak 
writer who knew Father Murgas, has noted 
that even the Communists in Czechoslovakia 
paid the priest tribute by publishing his pic- 
ture and biography in the Ceskoslovensky 
Svet (Czechoslovak World). 

Harrison H. Smith, of the Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Times-Leader, has said that Wilkes- 
Barre was almost the “birthplace of radio” 
because of Father Murgas’ inventions. Mr. 
Smith has had two articles on the Reverend 
Murgas reprinted in the Dobry Pastier (Good 
Shepard). 


[From the Good Shepherd] 


BARRE, Pa., Was ALMOST THE BIRTHPLACE OF 

Rapio THRovGH His INVENTIONS, WRITES 

Hanns aw H. SMITH Or WILKES-BARRE 

Trmes-LEADER 

Shortly after the dawn of the 20th century, 
the eyes of the entire communications world 
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were drawn to Wilkes-Barre as the result of 
studies conducted by Rev. Father Murgas, 
one of the pioneers in the perfection of wire- 
less telegraphy. 

Rev. Father Murgas served as pastor of 
Sacred Heart Slovak Church of Wilkes-Barre 
for nearly 35 years before his death in 1929. 

MAINTAINED LABORATORY 


In a small homemade laboratory in rear 
of the parish house, he devised a transmission 
system of radio signals by means of two 
musical tones differing in pitch, one tone 
forming the dot and the other, the dash, in 
common with the Morse code. 

In 1904, his first patent for the “Murgas 
System of Rapid Wireless Telegraphy“ was 
sold to the Universal Aether Co. of Phila- 
delphia. 

For the purposes of a public test of Father 


_ Murgas’ system, $18,000 was appropriated to 


erect a 200-foot transmitting tower in north 
Wilkes-Barre and a similar one in Scranton, 
19 miles away, the first of its type ever 
erected. 

First test of the tower was made in Sep- 
tember 1905, which was witnessed by several 
prominent men of the community, as well as 
by a Lieutenant Robinson, of the U.S. Navy, 
representing naval communications 

On November 23, 1905, was to occur a 
series of tests which brought this city into 
the national limelight as site of a unique 
scientific experiment, attracting representa- 
tives of the U.S. Government, scientists, the 
press, and many Interested citizens of Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton, 

‘The first test included messages exchanged 
between Mayor Fred C. Kirkendall of Wilkes- 
Barre and Mayor Alexander R. Connell of 
Scranton, and the system of communication 
between the two evperimental towers was 
considered successful in every way. 

A CREATIVE GENIUS 


A scientific report rendered after Father 
Murgas filed his first patents, called him “a 
man of great creative genius” and cited him 
prominently for his and valuable 
contributions to the development of “the 
remarkable innovation of transmission by 
wireless telegraphy.” 

The report stated: “The second patent let- 
ter describes a new method of wireless com- 
munication, the so-called tone system. The 
invention consists of the construction in 
proper relation of the units of the so-called 
oscillatory circuit apparatus in the send- 
ing station, comprising the condensers, in- 
ductances, the spark gap and by a given elec- 
trical energy adjusting the same permanently 
in such a way that they emit a musical tone 
of a certain pitch. 

“By selecting properly the units of the 
mentioned closed circuit in the sending sta- 
tion, it Is possible to obtain at will several 
tones of different pitch, of which can be 
formed the alphabet replacing the Morse 
signals, the dot with one tone and the dash 
with another one of different pitch. 

“Because the tones thus obtained to form 
the Morse code do not depend upon time 
duration, the musical tones emitted are all of 
short duration, but differ in pitch, thus mak- 
ing it possible to send and receive signals 
with greater ease and certainty. 

“PERFECT RECEPTION 


“However, this property of utilizing tones 
is not the only factor in establishing Father 
Murgas’ system as superior to all rivals, as 
one of the greatest advantages in the perfect 
reception of signals from long distances. By 
negotiating a common sender in a sending 
station, the spark emitted from the spark gap 
has irregular crackling noises, and in receiv- 
ing the same from a distance, the noise is 
similar to the ever-present static interfering 
therefore with the clear reading of the sig- 
nals. 

“On the other hand, in signals employing 
the musical tones, the pitch of the tone is 
clearly distinguished from the static noises, 
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thus making possible direct messages between 
points of greater remoteness.” 

Following the unique experiment on No- 
vember 23, 1905, of interchanging wireless 
messages from the towers in Wilkes-Barre to 
another in Scranton, 19 miles distance, Rev. 
Father Joseph Murgas journeyed to New 
York to meet with two other inventors in 
radio communication who had newly arrived 
in America—the now-famous Marconi and 
his associate, Professor Fessenden. 


DESTROYED BY GALE 


Meanwhile, a quirk of fate was destined to 
prevent continuation of the Wilkes-Barre to 
Scranton tower experiments, when the Scran- 
ton station was destroyed by a gale. 

Shortly thereafter, two prominent members 
of the Universal Aether Co., which had been 
formed to test the Murgas system, died and 
with this withdrawal of financial support, all 
work on the local project was abandoned. 

MARCONI USED SYSTEM 


Both Marconi and Professor Fessenden had 
already known of the Murgas inventions be- 
fore arriving in America, and had made what 
they termed “improvements” to his tested 
procedures which they called the sonorous 
system. 

Undaunted by the. abandonment of his 
wireless projects here in Wilkes-Barre, and by 
the fact that others were claiming part of 
his inventions as thelr own, Rev. Father 
Murgas continued his research here, per- 
fecting 12 additional patents in the field of 
wireless telegraphy invention. 

It has been felt by biographers that it was 
only through a technicality that due credit 
had never been given the Slovak clergyman 
as the foremost inventor of wireless tele- 
graphy, the predecessor of radio. 

RECEIVED SOME HONORS 

Rev. Father Murgas, however, was to re- 
ceive honors before his death, including the 
highest award of achievement from his na- 
tive Slovakia, which was also to issue a com- 
the 


Commission, to mention a few. 

Even today, Father Murgas’ inventions are 
difficult to comprehend, so far ahead were 
of the times. The Universal Aether 
Co., which could have been the A. T. & T. Co. 
of that era, had great plans to erect a whole 
system of towers nationwide—all similar to 
ones erected on an experimental basis 
here in Wilkes-Barre and in Scranton back 


never fully shared in the limelight as the 
site of the first telegrapher’s tower ever 
erected in this country. 

While the innovation of wireless telegra- 
phy did not occur until shortly after the 
turn of the century, Wilkes-Barre had been 
one of the earliest communities outside of 
eastern metropolitan centers to be linked up 
with a major network of telegraph lines. 

On November 15, 1848, this notice appeared 
under a headline in the Wilkes-Barre Advo- 
cate: 

“A gentleman from Washington visited the 
village the early part of the week for the 
purpose of inquiring into the practicability 
of establishing a magnetic telegraph line 
to connect with Philadelphia. In order to 
get the line, $4,500 worth of stock must be 
subscribed for.“ < 

A year later, the Philadelphia & Wilkes- 
Barre Telegraph Co. was formed, with H. XI. 
Puller of Wilkes-Barre as a director, and the 
line began supply service to way points, from 
an office in the store of S. B. Collins, until 
the line was finally completed to Philadel- 
phia in 1863. First telegraph operator here 
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was J. L. Mingle and the first message which 
came over the wire was that announcing the 
death of President Zachary Taylor. 

Just 100 years ago, on July 9, 1863, the 
office was moved to Seth Tuck's drugstore 
on Public Square, where a ting line, 
called the Susquehanna West & North 
Branch Co., also supplied telegraph service. 
Later, after all these smaller competing lines 
had been absorbed by Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., the merged offices were relocated 
for a time in the Wilkes-Barre Record Bulld- 
ing. 


Results of 1964 Legislative Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 
IN THE aogier 55 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier this year my office mailed out 113,000 
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questionnaires—reaching every home in 
my congressional district. 

The return was 18,367, or 16.2 percent, 
which is far above the national average 
for similar surveys. 

On most questions, whether dealing 
with domestic issues or foreign affairs, 
a definite pattern emerged. My constit- 
uents were either definitely for or de- 
cidely against a given program. About 
the closest thing to a standoff came on 
the question: s 

Do you favor Federal aid to education 
for construction of public schools? 


On that particular question, the favor- 
able responses totaled 42.2 percent com- 
pared with 50.9 percent for the opposi- 
tion. Only 6.9 percent were undecided 
or had no opinion. 

With respect to whether or not our 
foreign aid program was effective, 69.9 
percent or a better than four-to-one 
margin answered in the negative. 

The complete results of the question- 
naires are as follows: 


Results of 1964 legislative questionnaire 


Domestic issues: 
1, With 
(8) 


those over 65 
OIA tar aroy or, 


: medical care for the elderly do lavor— 
N social security taxes 1 9 — bospital and nursing home costs for 
hi 


surance th medical and hospital care’ 21.9 
(c) Federal participation in or 24.1 
2. Do you favor Federal aid to education for— 
a) The construction of public schools?_ 6.9 
PE ae pet ai 15 
vate . — — 
2. Do wd believe s constitutional amendment should be passed to permit prayers in public 
ools on an optional and nonsectarian basis neema nnee 6 6.6 
12.9 
5. Do you believe we should start a Domestic Youth Conservation Corps 22.6 
6 Do you favor the creation of a Federal Department of Urban A ffatrs?__ 20.0 
7. Do you belleve we are spending too much in space exploration?........._........-...-.- 10.8 
8. Do you favor tion to establish a $375,000,000 Federal program to assist in mass wa 
9, Do you support a plan which ‘would provide for gradual withdrawal by the Govern- ae 
men SYTN TROMPRMAT acc p P eat ͤ ATASE SA 
10. Do you feel the Federal Government is usurping the powers of State and local govern- 111 


. 
Do you favor admission of Red China to the United 
2. Do taken 


Fernandina Beach, Fla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, Fer- 
nandina Beach, Fla., in my congressional 
district, is tremendously rich in history. 
On June 5 and 6 of this year, the General 
Duncan Lamont Clinch Historical So- 
ciety will present a pageant titled, “The 
Romance of Eight Flags.” 

This great pageant will interpret, in 
music and dance, the early history of this 
arena the only part of the United States 
that has been under eight flags. 


— O EOA S 


Nations 
eliminate the Communist threat in 


I should like to insert here for the 
Recorp a splendid article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Sun- 
day, May 24, of this year, concerning the 
beautiful and historic city of Fernandina 
Beach, Fla. 

FETE FOR Frorma’s FERNANDINA BEACH 

PERNANDINA BEACH, FLA.—This little resort 
city in northeast Florida, as rich in history 
as St. Augustine, Fort Caroline or Pensacola, 
is planning a restoration project in what is 
called Old Town. This consists of five 
square blocks of homes that were built dur- 
ing the settlement's second Spanish period, 
which started in 1783. 

On June 5 and 6, the Gen. Duncan Lamont 
Clinch Historical Society will present a pag- 
eant titled “The Romance of Eight Flags.” 
This will interpret, in music and dance, the 
early history of this area—the only part of 
the United States that has been under eight 
flags. Other areas of Florida can boast of no 
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more than five. Representatives of France, 
Spain, England, Mexico, and the United 
States, whose flags flew over Fernandina at 
one time or another, have been invited to 
attend the affair. The area was also ruled 
by adventurers during two brief periods, and, 
of course, by Indians. 

Amelia Island, on which Fernandina Beach 
is situated, was inhabited by Timuquan In- 
dians when the French admiral, Jean Rib- 
ault, sailed into the harbor in May 1562, 
Following the French, the Spanish built a 
mission and fort. 

RULED BY ENGLAND 

From 1763 to 1783, the English flag flew 
over the island. Then the Spanish returned 
under a treaty with the British. Fernan- 
dina, a Spanish town close to the U.S. border, 
became a haven for smugglers and slave 
traders when the Embargo Act of 1807 closed 
American ports to foreign shipping. As a 
free port, Fernandina thrived upon illicit 
trade. 

Then a group of American patriots, with 
the Government's blessing, seized Fernan- 
dina and raised the flag of The Republic of 
Florida.” Gen. John McIntosh became Gov- 
ernor. Fernandina later returned to Span- 
ish rule, but in June 1817, Gen. Sir Gregory 
McGregor, a Scot with a flair for adventure, 
captured the town, ran up a white flag with a 
green cross, and ruled for a few months. 

In October of that year, the French pirate, 
Luis Aury, who had been appointed Gov- 
ernor of Texas under the new Mexican Gov- 
ernment, seized Fernandina and hoisted the 
flag of Mexico. Soon afterward, the United 
States sent troops, who held Fernandina in 
trust for the Spanish until 1821, when the 
United States bought Florida from Spain. 

In 1847, the United States built a fort on 
the island’s military reservation, which was 
named Fort Clinch in honor of Gen. Duncan 
Lamont Clinch, a veteran of the Seminole 
and Mexican Wars. Today, Fort Clinch State 
Park is one of the showplaces of the State 
park system and a popular camping ground, 
particularly during the summer months, for 
many Florida vacationists. 

SITE OF PAGEANT 


The June pageant will be held on the fort's 
parade grounds. It will be an annual fund- 
raising affair, the proceeds to go toward re- 
building the Old Town. 

The restoration project was initiated by 
the Historical Society about a year ago, when 
ent was made with the Florida 
archeological excavation 
San Carlos; the fort is 
ter of the réstoration 
the park service. An 
State University, 
nog by students, participated in the proj- 


During the 1963 legislative session, a State 


anonymous donor purchased property in the 
restoration area to preserve the site for the 
program. The Historical has hopes 
of receiving assistance from the Florida Out- 
door Recreation Commission. 

One of the projects is the reconstruction 
of Fort San Carlos. The society has received 
technical assistance from Alfred Manucy, 
historian for the National Park Service at 
St. Augustine, and from Dr. Charles Arnade, 
head of the history department of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, who has done extensive 
work in the St. Augustine restorations. 

One of the historical episodes that will be 
reenacted in the pageant is Florida’s first and 
only bullfight, which took place in Fernan- 
ding about 1811. Tt will be interpreted as a 
ballet, although the original was the real 


A LADY HONORED 

The story is that a Captain Pangua, com- 
mandant of Fort San Carlos, gave an elabo- 
rate party in honor of one Dofia Isabel, a 
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Fernandina beauty, in which the bullfight 
was a feature. The fight was staged in an 
orange grove, where a small grandstand and 
sawdust ring were built. A matador, so the 
story goes, armed with only a stiletto, fought 
with a young, wild bull. The fight was de- 
clared a draw. ; 

One of the personages of the early days who 
will be represented in the pageant is Don 
Domingo Fernandez, an astronomer who re- 
ceived a grant of land from the Spanish Goy- 
ernment prior to 1800. It was on his prop- 
erty that the village of Fernandina was situ- 
ated. 

For those who motor to Florida on U.S, 1, 
23, 301, or 17, Fernandina Beach is easily 
reached, Travelers on U.S. 1, 23, and 301, 
should turn eastward on AIA at Callahan; 
those coming south on US. 17 should turn 
eastward on A2A at Yule. 

Even for those who may not want to devote 
their vacation time to things historical, 
there is much that is of interest in Fernan- 
dina Beach. The Florida Park Service calls 
Fort Clinch State Park “one of the finest 
military-nature-seaside parks in the Nation.” 


MANY ACCOMMODATIONS 


There are miles of cottages and motels 
along a beautiful beach. An 18-hole golf 
course lies within a few hundred feet of the 
ocean, and there is a fishing pier jutting into 
the Atlantic. 

Fernandina Beach is noted also for the first 
and only “marine welcome station” in the 
world. Situated on the Intracoastal Water- 
way, it is one of the first sights for boatmen 
approaching Fernandina from the north— 
CE.W. 


Automation: Chill or Challenge? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues part II of the symposium 
on automation which appeared in the 
winter 1964 edition of the University of 
Chicago’s magazine Context. Part II is 
written by Arnold Weber, associate pro- 
fessor of industrial relations, Graduate 
School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago, Part II follows: 

II. Tue Have-Nots AT Home 
(By Arnold R. Weber) 

What kind of training programs should be 
provided for those made jobless by auto- 
mation? 

The last time full employment was at- 
tained in the American economy was in 1953, 
when unemployment fell to 2.9 percent of the 
labor force. Since 1957, the average unem- 
ployment rate has been 5.5 percent or more, 
and all forms of political exorcism have failed 
to cut this economic devil down to size. 

The severity of the unemployment problem 
has been accentuated by the parallel increase 
in the proportion of long-term or hard-core 
unemployed, 

Unemployment, like all other forms of 
leisure, has not been evenly distributed 
among the various segments of the popula- 
tion. If a person is under 20 years of age, 
or a Negro, or a recent school 
out, the odds that he will be Jobless 
will range between 1 in 4 and 1 in 9. 
At the other end of the chronological 
scale, the unemployment rate for workers 
over 45 years of age is somewhat below the 
national average, but in the event that an 
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older worker is laid off from his job there is 
a strong likelihood that he will face a pro- 
longed period of joblessness. In 1962, ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the long-term un- 
employed fell into this age category. 

These inauspicious developments have 
taken place against a backdrop of extensive 
technological change popularly identified as 
“automation.” Broadly speaking, automa- 
tion involves the substitution of machines 
for human effort and Judgment in the imple- 
mentation and control of production. 

The effect of recent technological change 
on employment cannot be easily determined. 
It is possible, however, to offer a few gen- 
eralizations with some degree of confidence. 

First, it is undeniable that in specific situ- 
ations technical change, i.e., automation, has 
resulted in a net reduction in employment. 
This consequence has been observed in par- 
ticular plants in the meatpacking, oil- 
refining, electronics, coal, and paper indus- 
tries. Paradoxically, these reductions in em- 
ployment may not result in any direct unem- 
ployment, because the size of the work force 
is diminished by the so-called attrition ap- 
proach, through deaths, resignations, and re- 
tirements. Nonetheless, there is a diminu- 
tion of particular employment opportunities 
which no longer exist for new entrants into 
the labor market. 

Second, automation has been a powerful 
force contributing to changes in the struc- 
ture of the labor force. Recent technologi- 
cal advances have dealt the heaviest blows 


to semiskilled operatives and industrial la- 


borers—those groups that have long been the 
exemplification of blue-collar virtue. At the 
same time, automation has led to major 
gains in the number of professional and 
technical workers, mechanics, repairmen, 
and other occupational groups concerned 
with the development and maintenance of 
complex productive equipment. In aggre- 
gate, automation has reinforced other trends 
in the economy which have undermined the 
dominance of blue-collar workers. 

One additional consequence of automation 
for the structure of employment warrants 
attention. When a firm introduces a major 
technical change it is likely to make other 
basic economic adjustments, particularly 
those relating to the geographical location of 
production facilities. Thus, when advanced 
technology is introduced it probably will be 
in a new plant located in an area that meets 
a broad range of economic requirements. 

Third, the problems posed by the persist- 
ence of high unemployment rates and the 
diffusion of technical change are not likely 
to be dissipated by the passage of time. In- 
deed, it would be difficult for Dr. Pangloss— 
or even Casey Stengel—to retain equanimity 
in the face of current labor-force trends. 
During the decade of the 1960's the United 
States will experience the largest increase in 
the work force for any 10-year period in his- 
tory, when 26 million new young workers 
enter the labor market. Even with the at- 
trition of people presently working, the Na- 
tion's labor force will grow by 13 million. 
Nearly half of this net increase will be 
youths under 25 years of age. 

The existence of unemployment is, of 
course, nothing new. In the past, the econ- 
omy, through the operation of open labor 
markets, has been able to respond effectively 
to changing conditions. However, this ca- 
pacity for adaptation is being impaired by 
developments that threaten to establish en- 
during cleavages in the labor market between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots.” These de- 
velopments stem from corporate and union 
policies formulated within the context of 
the new technological environment. 

Driven by increased fringe-benefit costs, 
many corporations have adopted conscious 
programs to stabilize employment in their 
plants and offices, In general, such programs 
aim at maintaining a relatively constant 
number of employees over the year and 
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adjusting man-hours to production require- 
ments. This means that production increases 
are more likely to result in reaping of over- 
time by workers who are presently employed 
rather than in hiring of new employees who 
will impose additional benefit obligations on 
the company. 

Trade unions have added their own bricks 
to the walls that divide the labor market. 
Since the end of World War II, unions have 
pressed for pension and welfare plans, sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, and a 
diversity of related fringe items. These 
measures undoubtedly have afforded greater 
security to the incumbent worker, but, as 
indicated, they have also created an incentive 
for employers to restrict the distribution of 
employment opportunities to fewer workers. 
At the same time, the actuarial basis for 
many of the fringe benefits, such as pensions, 
has created additional obstacles to the reem- 
ployment of older workers. 

The situation is aggravated by the require- 
ments for entry into the fastest growing sec- 
tions of the labor force. The rapid growth 
in the number of white-collar jobs has meant 
a sharp increase in educational requirements. 
In 1962, professional and technical workers 
in the labor force averaged 16.2 years of edu- 
cation, clerical workers 12.5 years, machine 
operatives 10.1 years, and laborers 8.7 years. 
Not everyone will be able to fill the posi- 
tion of oceanographer, health physicist, or 
data telemetrist, or to serve in the other 
exotic callings cited by the Department of 
Labor as occupations for which there will be 
a shortage of qualified persons. The prob- 
lem is underscored by the expectation that 
approximately 30 percent of the 26 million 
new entrants into the labor force in this 
decade will not have eompleted high school. 

Blocked from traditional blue-collar jobs 
by protective corporate and union arrange- 
ments, persons secking entry into the white- 
collar occupations will, in many cases, be 
thwarted by failure to satisfy minimum edu- 
cational standards. The unemployment rate 
for the school dropout has risen sharply in 
recent years, and in 1961 was 27 percent. In 
addition, when he did find a job, the male 
dropout was increasingly likely to be em- 
ployed in the lower paying, less secure, serv- 
ice or casual labor occupations. 

Essentially, the problem of employment in 
a free society can be attacked in only two 
ways: by maintaining a high level of demand 
for and services and thus for labor; 
and by facilitating the matching of workers 
with jobs that are available or that will be- 
come available as a consequence of economic 
change, 

To date, two types of Government pro- 
grams have been initiated or are contem- 
plated to enhance the employability of job- 
less workers: the various retraining meas- 
ures and the proposed Youth Employment 
Act. The first major Federal support for the 
concept of retraining was provided by the 
Area Redevelopment Act of 1961. This legis- 
lation specifies that the Federal Government 
may assist depressed areas to retrain un- 
employed. workers as part of a comprehen- 
sive plan for local economic development. 

The ARA was followed by the passage of 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. of 1962 which signaled the most ambi- 
tious Government venture in retraining. 
Over a 3-year period an estimated 400,900 
workers will enjoy the benefits of the act. 

The expenditure of large amounts of re- 
sources for training Is bound to have some 
salutary effect on the condition of the un- 
employed. The crucial question, however, 
is whether these resources will be utilized in 
the most effective manner. In this respect, 
these programs suffer from some serious 
defects in concept and administration. Nel- 
ther act offers financial support for the vol- 
untary geographical relocation of retralnees. 
Without the t of geographical 
labor mobility, any retraining activity aimed 
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at the unemployed operates under severe 
limitations: the trick is to bring coal miners 
to new jobs rather than coal to West Vir- 
ginia. 


Beyond this statutory defect, there is sub- 
stantial evidence that the officials charged 
with the administration of the retraining 
acts have imposed excessively stringent selec- 
tion standards on prospective trainees. An 
examination of the characteristics of the 
initial participants in the training courses 
reveals that the highest proportion came 
from the younger better educated applicants. 
Only 10 percent of the manpower develop- 
ment trainees were 45 years or over in con- 


trast with the 40 percent of the long-term 


unemployed who fall into that age group. 
Similarly, 60 percent of the manpower de- 
velopment trainees had 12 or more years of 
education while, as indicated, an estimated 
75 percent of the hard-core jobless had failed 
to complete high school. 

Present Federal retraining efforts are also 
limited by deficiencies in the operational 
concept of training. That is, current train- 
ing programs generally are limited to the 
acquisition of specific skills. This approach, 
of course, is 2 necessary component of effec- 
tive training. However, the universal ap- 
plication of this principle means that many 
applicants who may have the ability to learn, 
but who lack competence in fundamental 
educational areas, are denied the opportunity 
to acquire new skills. For example, one 
manpower development program involved 
the training of electronic technicians. Ap- 
plicants were limited to persons with 1 year 
of college. Because persons with 1 year of 
college were less likely to be unemployed than 
jobseekers with fewer years of education, the 
employment service resorted to newspaper 
advertisements to recruit applicants with the 
desired prerequisites, 

The Youth Employment Act, introduced in 

in 1963, offers another alternative 
for coping with the present and prospective 
problems of employment. As its title indi- 
cates, this act is directed at providing em- 
ployment opportunities for young people by 
the establishment of Conservation Corpse 
Camps and local service programs. But it is 
difficult to see how this act can have any sub- 
stantial impact on the problem of rising un- 
employment among young people. Trim- 
Ming trees, digging irrigation ditches, and 
cultivating picnic grounds can scarcely be 
expected to equip young people for a highly 
Productive working life today. 

These deficiencies are cast in sharper relief 
by reference to the cost of the program. 
Estimates of the annual cost per enrollee 
range from $4,000 to as high as $10,000, de- 
pending on whether one is for or against the 
act. Even if the lower figure is accepted as a 
reasonable projection; it should be compared 
With the actual cost of $1,200 per trainee 
under the manpower development program. 
In addition, the $4,000 figure includes only 
$300 in the “education and training” cate- 
gory. By all relevant standards the expected 
returns would not justify an expenditure of 
this magnitude when more efficient alterna- 
tives may exist. 

The local area youth employment provi- 
sions of the act appear to have a slightly 
greater promise, since they do provide for 
gainful employment in a job that has at least 
some relevance to the modern world. Also, 
it is easier to accept the contention that this 
activity may help to reduce the school drop- 
out rate. On the other hand, even without 
the burden of subsistence allowances under- 
written by the Youth Conservation Corps, the 
Program will cost an estimated $1,700 per en- 
rollee, or 40 percent more than the average 
cost per trainee under the manpower devel- 
Opment program. Also, the types of jobs 
contemplated for the enrollees will still leave 
the young person on the outside of those 
Sheltered segments of the labor market in 
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which the more generous economic returns 
are to be won. 

Programs for occupational training such as 
the manpower development program should 
focus primarily on long-term members of the 
labor force who have been victimized by tech- 
nical change and geographical shifts in em- 
ployment opportunities. Here 
can create a sense of mobility in workers 
whose established skills have been rendered 
obsolete or redundant. Under these circum- 
stances, retraining does not have to trans- 
form the unemployed person into a polished 
professional worker. Rather, it can provide 
him with “foothold skills” by which he can 
climb to a new career. In many instances, 
this will mean a movement away from in- 
dustrial jobs to employment in the service 
sector, where opportunities have been multi- 
plying rapidly and where age restrictions are 
not as stringent. Thus, Government pro- 
grams should concentrate on the difficult 
eases. Training and placing older workers 
with limited educational backgrounds can be 
a hard and possibly unrewarding task. But 
relegating these persons to public relief rolls 
is an equally burdensome alternative. 

Second, retraining should be linked to Gov- 
ernment support for voluntary geographical 
relocation. Support for voluntary relocation 
is commonplace in several countries in West- 
ern Europe, where it has helped to promote 
sound labor market operations. In addition, 
the payment of moving allowances is becom- 
ing an important issue in collective bargain- 
ing and recently has been negotiated for 
workers in a few industries. 

Third, greatly expanded investment should 
be made for the renovation of vocational 
education. Vocational education in the 
United States has long had an 


support of vocational education is the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. Under this act, and 
supplementary statutes, more than half of 
the $48 million appropriated for vocational 
education annually is earmarked for the sup- 
port of training in home economics and agri- 
cultural occupations. With a fine sense of 
irony, this distribution of funds runs di- 
rectly counter to current labor-force trends. 
In 1950, approximately 15 percent of the 
labor force was engaged in agricultural vo- 
cations; in 1960, only 8.5 percent of the 
Nation's work force remained on the farm. 

Fourth, public programs to expand the job 
horizons of the young should supplement 
rather than serve as a substitute for private 
efforts, Each year, as a matter of course, 
private industry trains and retrains millions 
of workers for jobs that are presently avail 
able. To attain maximum 1 , Govern 
ment activities should attempt to build upon 
these private ventures. 

Greater consideration should be given to 
methods for creating financial incentives for 
employers to expand on-the-job training op- 
portunities for young people. There is the 
obvious danger that employers will reap a 
premium for doing what they might do in 
any event; however, these costs may be over- 
balanced by the benefits derived from 
breaching the barriers that separate the 
youthful unemployed from the well-paid, 
technologically advanced sectors of the labor 
market. 

Last, the major private economic institu- 
tions will have to assume their burden of 
responsibility for maintaining equality of 
access to employment opportunities. On the 
corporate side, this means the removal of 
restrictions based on race and other extrane- 
ous considerations. Also, the larger firms 
especially can devote increased resources to 
comprehensive planning in order to balance 
future manpower requirements against the 
present age distribution of workers in the 
firm. 


On the union side, the maintenance of 
open labor markets will require a reevaluation 
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of present programs for employee security. 
For years unions fought long, bitter battles 
to elevate the economic status of those they 
considered to be oppressed and downtrodden, 
Now, through the extension of pension plans, 
expanded seniority units, and interplant 
transfer systems, unions may engender a 
new form of discrimination based on the 
simple fact of present job incumbency. 

Without a general improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions, basic changes in union 
policy are not likely to be forthcoming. 
Unions are steadfast proponents of the old 
maxim that charity begins at home. None- 
theless, a few unions, such as the electrical 
workers’ union in New York City, have made 
concerted efforts to open up economic op- 
portunities for young people, many of whom 
are members of minority groups. With pres- 
sure from outside agencies, this effort may 
give rise to modest emulation. 

The concern about unemployment and 
automation should not obscure the fact that 
68 million people are at work in the United 
States today. In addition, it is readily con- 
ceded that technological change has been 
a powerful engine that has helped to create 
great wealth and to move our standard of 
living steadily upward. These observations 
do not explain away the present problems. 
Instead, they underscore the possibility that 
effective remedial programs may be devel- 
oped. Economic privation will always be 
with us in one form or another, but it is 
because we enjoy a high level of well-being 
as a nation that we can afford to allocate 
Tesources to the alleviation of such hard- 
ship. Indeed, the lessons of the past indi- 
cate that the problems of employment will 
be solved one way or the other, through yar- 
ious economic and political measures. It 
would be best, however, if we met the chal- 
lenge on our own terms and within the 
framework of a free labor market, rather 
than having solutions thrust upon us by 
forces beyond our control, 


Scouting Leads to a Strong Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call attention today to one of the 
most important institutions helping to 
mold America for the future Scouting. 
The North Florida Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America is a particularly fine 
group of young men and adults who have 
received national recognition for their 
role in extending the advantages of good 
citizenship through Scouting to the peo- 
ple of north Florida. I congratulate 
Council President Prime F. Osborn, of 
Jacksonville, who has given his time and 
efforts to the Scouting movement, and to 
all the other men of the community who 
have played such an unselfish role in this 
endeavor. I would also like to praise an 
outstanding Boy Scout executive, Horace 
S. Williamson, of Jacksonville, who has 
done so much to build boys into indus- 
trious, dedicated young men. The Flor- 
ida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., of 
May 22, 1964, has an excellent editorial 
on the north Florida council, and I am 
pleased to include it in the Concression- 
AL Recorp. As a former Boy Scout and 
Eagle Scout, the work that is being done 
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in my home area is particularly inspiring 

to me. 

From the Florida Times-Union, May 22, 
1964] 


Bor Scours ARE TAUGHT ETERNAL VERITIES 


Honors awarded the North Florida Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America at the annual 
meeting of Scouting’s National Council in 
Cleveland, Ohio, came at a fortuitous mo- 
ment to spotlight the council's effective work 
just as it is launching a drive to make pos- 
sible even greater service. 

The north Florida council was cited for 
outstanding work in extending the advan- 
tages of Scouting to youths in rural areas of 
its jurisdiction, which extends from the 
Georgia line south to Levy and Marion Coun- 
ties, west to Live Oak, and to Cedar Key on 
the gulf coast. 

Present to accept the award were Council 
President Prime F. Osborn, vice president and 
general counsel of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, and Horace S. Williamson, council 
Scout executive. 

The council was designated a Rural Blue 
Ribbon Council” in recognition of the 1963 
increase of 60 units of approximately 900 
scouts in its area. Such growth, the cita- 
tion declared, “has made a significant con- 
tribution to rural America and our Nation.” 

Anything which honors and encourages 
the rural boyhood tradition serves the Na- 
tion’s greatest source of strength. The 
ideals and goals of the Scout movement, in- 
deed, emphasize those elements of independ- 
ence, self-reliance, and initative which are 
most strongly nurtured by a rural upbring- 


The facetious remark, often heard in a 
derogatory sense, that “you can take a boy 
out of the country, but you can't take the 
country out of a boy“ takes on a higher 
meaning in the light of scouting’s dedica- 
tion to the preservation of those “old fash- 
ioned” virtues in the characters of rural 
and urban boys alike. 

In that sense, scouting takes on even 
greater 5 in the face of population 
trends toward urbanization, and becomes an 
effective antidote to the poison of new and 

social theories enco young 
people in the belief that the world owes 
them a living, and security from cradle to 


grave. 

Citation of the North Florida Council fol- 
lows close on announcement of plans for a 
$533,000 capital funds drive to be held next 
year, on a 3-year pledge basis, to finance 
purchase of a new campsite and improve 
existing facilities. The drive, to be held sep- 
arately from the United Fund campaign, 
has been approved by the United Commu- 
nity Services executive committee. 

The recognition accorded the North Flor- 
ida Council by national leaders testifies to 
its effectiveness in promoting and preserv- 
ing the ideals of scouting, and should spur 
every resident of the council area to give 
moral and financial support to the expan- 
sion drive. 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, day after 
tomorrow is the day we set aside each 
year at which time we pause in reverent 
memory of our loved ones who have gone 
to their reward. It is the day we stand 
silently and with prayer in our hearts, 
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decorate their last resting place. It is 
the day we pay tribute to our brave Na- 
tion’s defenders who served under the 
Stars and Stripes, that we who followed 
them, might continue to be free. 

Because they had beat their plows into 
swords, most of them at much sacrifice, 
a grateful people have generally shown 
their appreciation, by proper deeds, as 
well as by words. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one glaring ex- 
ception to that national virtue. Many 
of our retiring World War I veterans 
found themselves and their families in a 
nearly destitute condition, hence shortly 
after that war, alaw was enacted by Con- 
gress, giving them a monthly pension of 
from $8 to $20, that they might be kept 
out of the breadlines, and live as best 
they could like respectable American 
citizens, but lest we forget, that meager 
pension was taken from them early in 
1933 by a new administration who had 
just come into power, by promising to 
reduce the cost of Government by at 
least 25 percent. Those veterans were 
then required to take a pauper’s oath, 
before they could again be placed on the 
pension rolls, which most of them re- 
fused to do out of self-respect for them- 
selves and their families. Most of them 
controlled their feelings for a time, and 
until the new administration began pil- 
ing on the Federal payroll, thousands of 
their political henchmen at high sala- 
ries, costing hundreds of times more than 
the small pensions that had been paid 
our veterans. 

It was this disgraceful act that trig- 
gered the memorable bonus march on 
Washington, D.C. Those marchers were 
driven out of town by military forces de- 
manded from 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Yes, lest we forget. 

Need I say more, Mr. Speaker, in de- 
fense of those many needy World War I 
veterans living today, whose average age 
is now over 70, and who are pleading 
with Members of Congress and the Presi- 
dent to grant them a $100 per month 
pension? 

Here is my recent statement to the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee in 
support of the many bills that have been 
introduced providing for the above: 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN BEN F. JENSEN, 

or Iowa, BEFORE THE HOUSE VETERANS’ Ar- 

rams COMMITTEE, TUESDAY, May 19, 1964 

Mr. Chairman and members, I appreciate 
this opportunity to state my position on my 
bill, H.R. 4536, and other similar bills that 
provide a hundred dollars per month for our 
aging World War I veterans. I sincerely hope 
and pray that this committee will act favor- 
ably, and report our bill out of committee 
very soon, so it can get to the floor of the 
House and Senate during this session. 

Mr. Chairman, if our bill can be considered 
by the House and Senate, I am confident it 
will pass both bodies by a large majority, for 
I know most every Member wants Uncle Sam 
to be fair and just to our World War I vets, 
their wives, and widows, by extending to 
them equal treatment with Civil War and 
Spanish War vets, their wives, and widows. 

The average age of the World War I veteran 
is now over 70, and they are going down the 
valley fast, one by one. In 10 more years, 
only a relatively few of them will be with us. 
Let us make the years of their 
lives just a little more happy by the passage 
of our bill. 

Yes, I am a conservative, Mr. Chairman, 
but I will never have it on my conscience, 
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nor will I be guilty of economizing on those 
who served and fought under Old Glory, that 
you and I might be privileged to enjoy the 
blessings of freemen. 

In conclusion, I must say that I hope my 
bill, which provides for no means test. will 
be approved by this committee. No means 
test was imposed on our Civil War and 
Spanish War veterans, and I am sure, my 
colleagues, that few well-to-do World War I 
vets will make application for this pension. 


“To ask a veteran of any of our wars to in 


effect, sign a pauper’s oath, to me does not 
square with our American tradition toward 
our Nation's defenders. Also from a dollar 
standpoint, it would require only a few peo- 
ple to mail out the checks if no means test 
is provided, while if a means test is provided, 
it will require thousands of additional Fed- 
eral employees to check carefully each and 
every applicant's financial worth, and in 
addition will cause considerable embarrass- 
ment to many veterans, their wives, and 
families. 

I trust you will very soon report a bill out, 
and preferably without a means test. 

Thank you. 

In closing, please Mr. Speaker, and my 
colleagues, indulge me long enough to recite 
a poem, “The Unknown Soldier,” in honor 
and memory of those who gave their all that 
we might be free. This poem was composed 
by an unknown author during those 
days after the above mentioned pensions had 
been taken from our needy veterans and 
their families. 


"THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


“There's a graveyard near the White House, 
where the Unknown Soldier lies, 
And the flowers there are sprinkled, by the 
tears from mothers’ eyes. 
I stood there not so long ago, with flowers 
for the brave, 
When suddenly I heard a voice, it sprang 
out from the grave. 
I am the Unknown Soldier, the spirit voice 
began, and 
Have a few questions I must ask, man to 


man, 

Are my buddies taken care of, was their 
victory complete, 

Or is the big reward you promised, selling 
pencils on the street? 

Did we really win that victory we struggled 
to achieve, 

And do you still respect that Croix de 
Guerre, above that empty sleeve? 

And that babe who sang, Hello Central, give 
me No Man's Land, 

Can you replace her daddy with a military 
band? 

Does a Gold Star in the window now mean 
anything at all? 

I wonder how my old girl feels when she 
hears a bugle call. 

I wonder if the profiteers have satisfied 
their greed? 

I wonder if a soldier's mother ever is in 
need? 

Yes, I am the Unknown Soldier, maybe I 
died in vain, 

But if I were alive and my country called, 
I'd do it all over again.” 


An Example of “the Kansas Spirit” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 
OF KANSAS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 


ber 24, 1963, I was scheduled to partici- 
pate in dedication ceremonies of the 
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Natoma, Kans., Medical Center, but did 
not because of the tragic assassination 
of President John F. Kennedy on Novem- 
ber 22. 

In reviewing the remarks prepared, I 
felt they might be of interest to my col- 
leagues because of the ever-growing de- 
pendence upon the Federal Government 
for solutions to community problems and 
an ever-increasing number of appeals to 
Washington for aid, of one kind or an- 
other. The building of the Natoma 
clinic illustrates what can be done in a 
community, what was done in Natoma, 
Kans., and also the important role of the 
Sears, Roebuck Foundation community 
medical assistance program. This 
achievement is symbolic of “the Kansas 
spirit” and the invaluable efforts being 
made by the Sears, Roebuck Foundation 
in helping communities help themselves. 


The remarks follow: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very pleased 
to be here today to take part.in the formal 
opening of your new clinic and to join with 
you in welcoming Dr. and Mrs. Datillo to 
Natoma. I am especially delighted to par- 
ticipate for I know many of you and how. 
long and tirelessly you have worked to make 
this day possible. 

The pride and satisfaction you feel in 
seeing a community goal achieved. however, 
is more than equaled by my pride and ad- 
miration for the splendid manner in which 
you provided Natoma with medical treat- 
ment facilities and found a doctor to locate 
here. The second task proved more diffi- 
cult than the first—and I will say more 
about that in a moment—the job of plan- 
ning, building, and equipping a clinic of this 
type is a big one. Modern medical equip- 
ment for taking X-rays, electrocardiograms, 
and laboratory tests is costly, as you dis- 
covered. Nevertheless, once the need was 
determined nearly everyone contributed 
generously. I understand civic organiza- 
tions and the Public Service Co. 
through its donation of part of the labor 
helped make the clinic a reality but that it 
was built principally through the efforts of 
many indlyidual, public-spirited citizens 
from Natoma and the surrounding area. 

It is certainly impressive—that your com- 
munity has built a $33,000 clinic, complete 
with all the necessary medical equipment. 
Such an example of Initiative, enterprise, 
and perseyerance—qualities we associate 
with the growth and strength of this Na- 
tion—should meke us proud to be Ameri- 
cans and Kansans, Carl Becker made an ac- 
curate appraisal of the people of this State 
when he wrote, “The Kansas spirit is the 
American spirit double distilled. It is 
a * product of American individualism 
and American idealism * * *." At any rate, 
whether we call it the Kansas spirit or the 
American spirit, all of you here today possess 
it in abundance. It is that spirit of in- 
dependence and industrial responsibility 
which led to finding a way to solve your 
community problem without appealing to 
Washington for aid, as is habit usually done 
these days. 

In the face of your example of what can 
be done by á small community, one can 
question the necessity of some of the Fed- 
eral programs. I firmly believe in the pro- 
position the Federal Government should not 
do those things which communities can and 
should do for themselves, and feel certain 
many other communities and cities through- 
out the country can, as you have overcome 
the growing tendency of asking for ald be- 
fore even trying to do the Job alone. As a 
child never learns to climb the stairs if 
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always carried, we do not learn to assume our 
rightful responsibilities if the Government 
is always standing by. It is sad, too, that 
just as the fond and anxious parent denies 
the toddler the exhilaration of having 
reached the top alone, an over indulgent 
Government precludes many communities 
from experiencing the pride and satisfac- 
tion you feel today. 

I do not suggest, of course, that commu- 
nities. must be totally self-reliant and that 
there is no legitimate sphere in which local, 
State, and Federal Governments can properly 
assist. Your difficulties in planning a clinic 
and locating a doctor are evidence that ex- 

assistance is sometimes needed. You 
found, however, a private foundation to give 
the guidance needed, and where this is avail- 
able, it is certainly preferred, I believe. 

The Sears-Roebuck foundation commu- 
nity medical assistance program is extremely 
interesting, and appears to be a particularly 
valuable kind of philanthropy, Over the 
years wealthy individuals and successful 
business corporations haye built museums, 
libraries, and hospitals. They have endowed 
colleges, supported social welfare programs, 
and medical research foundations—to name 
just a few of the many forms American 
philanthropy has taken. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
these contributions to the improvement of 
social conditions in our country and to the 
3 of our intellectual and cultural 

e. 

Now let us contrast this approach to the 
one taken by the Sears-Roebuck foundatio 
in its medical assistance program. 

Here we do not find the foundation build- 
Ing or endowing schools, libraries, or mu- 
seums. Here we do not even find the foun- 
dation putting up funds and requiring that 
they be matched’ by the recipient of the 
funds. ’ 

Wet we see, just the same, a foundation 
which Is rendering a great service. And it 
is doing so by helping the community to 
help itself. 

Instead of making awards or grants, the 
foundation, under this program, supplies 
expert advice during all stages of a small 
community's. efforts to build a clinic and 
find a doctor to practice there. 

This assistance includes a survey of the 
area to determine the ability of the popula- 
tion to support a clinic or hospital, counsel- 
ing in how to form a nonprofit organization 
to raise and administer funds, and finally 
help in obtaining suitable blueprints for the 
building. In the meanwhile the foundation 
is constantly looking for doctors interested 
in smalltown practice and acts as a sort of 
clearinghouse for information on vacancies 
and applicants. 

According to an article which appeared in 
Business Week magazine about 2 years ago, 
the foundation spends approximately $7,000 
for each town it helps in this way. How- 
ever, the value to the community of this as- 
sistance Is not accurately reflected by that 
figure, am sure. Each community receives 
not only $7,000 worth of an expert's time 
spent in making surveys and drawing blue- 
prints but also the incalculable benefits and 
sayings which can be obtained by taking ad- 
vantage of the foundation's knowledge and 
experience. Most important of all, of course, 
is the fact that in many cases small com- 
munities would probably not be successful in 
raising sufficient funds and attracting doc- 
tors without the guidance of the founda- 
tion’s knowledge and experience. Monetary 
value cannot be assigned to show the value to 
a community in having its own doctor and 
adequate treatment facilities. Your hard 
work and financial sacrifices best indicate 
how important you think it is; therefore, I 
speak for all of you in thanking the Sears, 
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Roebuck Foundation for helping make to- 
day’s dedication possible. 

This ceremony has aroused varied thoughts 
and feelings on my part. As stated I am 
proud to see the initiative and perseverance 
of the people of this community, and grate- 
ful to the Sears-Roebuck Foundation for its 
contribution, and know your frustration 
that this clinic has been unused for 4 years 
while you tried to locate a doctor. In per- 
suading Dr. Dattilo to come, you have a 
man not only with fine academic credentials 
but one born and raised in Kansas. As you 
know, his wife, a trained nurse, serves as his 
assistant in the clinic, so it is really a fam- 
ily affair. 

While I share in your satisfaction in hay- 
ing a doctor of osteopathy In Natoma, I am 
concerned about the growing shortage of 
physicians and osteopaths throughout the 
country, especially among general or familly 
practitioners and especially in our rural 
arenas. There are many reasons for failure 
to train enough doctors of all types today, 
but even more numerous and complex are 
the reasons more and more young doctors 
are choosing to specialize rather than enter 
general practice. I will not presume to say 
what may be done about these trends since 
a number of medical educators who par- 
ticipated in a recent AMA symposium on 
family practice failed to reach any conclu- 
sion on these points but it is extremely im- 
portant an answer be found. The general 
practitioner has traditionally played a very 
important role in the health care of Ameri- 
cans, and there is every reason to believe 
that he can and should continue. 

We. must have too, of course, 
but the general physician serves a unique 
function in preventive medicine and in fam- 
ily counseling. At the present time only 
about 22 percent of each year’s graduating 
M.D.'s enter general practice as compared 
to 70 percent 30 years ago. This is of par- 
ticular concern to us as a rural population 
since we can only hope to draw our com- 
munity doctors from among these general 
practitioners. As this group grows smaller, 
we will have increasing difficulties. ‘The ra- 
tio of doctors to the population which is 
now 79 per 100,000 in semirural counties 
and 46 per 100.000 in isolated rural coun- 
ties (as compared to 146 per 100,000 in 
metropolitan areas) will probably become 
even more unfavorable. 

Although the number of genera) practi- 
tioners is declining, this 7 — not suggest 
that the public does not want them and 
prefers to use specialists exclusively, In a 
paper presented before the 1963 Annual Con- 
gress on Medical Education, Mr. Mac F, 
Cahal of Kansas City, who is executive di- 
rector and general counsel of the American 
Academy of General Practice, reported the 
results of a recent poll made by the Opin- 
ion Research Corp. of Princeton, NJ, The 
poll showed clearly that the public relles 
quite heavily upon general practitioners and 
that 75 percent call the general practitioners 
first when they need help. The poll further 
revenled that among all doctors—and far 
surpassing the profession as a whole—the 
general practitioner has the most favorable 
image and greatest reputation asset of any 
profession. Perhaps this study and others, 
as well as the increasing emphasis by the 
medical schools and the AMA upon family 
practice, will convince many young doctors 
of the valuable role they can perform as 
general eee and that we will soon 
see an increase in the number choosing 
this feld, 

I have enjoyed being with you today to 
Join in the long-awaited dedication of your 
clinic. May I congratulate you all once again 
on this remarkable achievement and wish 
you success in all future community proj- 
ects, 
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Survey Serves on Land, Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr, KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, an 
agency of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, is the Nation’s oldest scientific 
body, but its activities, important as they 
are, are unfortunately not well known 
to the general public. 

Yet this agency, headed by Rear Adm. 
H. Arnold Karo, who has devoted almost 
his entire adult life to its advancement, 
plays a vital role in the life of the Nation. 
Upon the accuracy of its nautical and 
aeronautical charts depends the safe 
passage of our ships and planes. Its 
oceanographic operations are essential to 
the advancement of our commerce, engi- 
neering, and navigation. It oversees the 
operation of a worldwide network of seis- 
mographs which one day may lead to a 
system of detection against earthquakes. 
It administers a warning system which 
helps protect millions of people on the 
Pacific coast, in Hawaii, and elsewhere 
in the Pacific basin against the onslaught 
of destructive seismic sea waves; and it 
provides geodetic, geophysical, photo- 
grammetric, and cartographic data for 
charting and scientific purposes and for 
defense needs. 

Recently, the Copley News Service dis- 
tributed to the San Pedro News-Pilot 
and other newspapers in California an 
article by John McLaren, one of its 
Washington correspondents, on the ac- 
tivities of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. Under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. McLaren’s article: 

Survey Serves on Lanp, Sea 
(By John McLaren) 

WasHinoTon.—The officers wear uniforms 
and have ranks like lieutenant and rear ad- 
miral, and most of them are handy with a 
plumb line in the desert or a tossing ship on 
the high seas. But they have no connection 
with the armed forces. 

They are members of the Nation's oldest 
scientific group, the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, which came into being 157 years ago 
when Congress wanted to chart the Atlantic 
coast line. 

No existing Federal agency was equipped 
to do the job, so the 1807 Congress authorized 
$25,000 for “a survey of the United States, 
in which shall be designated the Islands and 
shoals and places of anchorage.” President 
Thomas Jefferson named a renowned Swiss 
mathematician, Ferdinand R. Hassler, to 
head the new Federal surveying team. 

Today the survey can claim, with justifica- 
tion, that the casual fisherman and the 
weekend yachtsman are equally dependent 
on the survey's charts and tide tables, though 
they may not know it. 

The agency operates so quietly, in fact, 
that hardly anybody is aware its activities 
include dragging the ocean bottom for sunk- 
en ships. 

Nor have many people heard about the 
survey's oceanography effort, greater than 
that of any other Federal civilian office. The 
survey has a 14-ship fleet probing the secrets 
of the deep. 

The survey also is an official source of in- 
formation on earthquakes, on the magnetic 
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forces affecting compasses and radios, on 
varying pulls of gravity which can deflect a 
surveyor’s plumb bob and on land points for 
controlling surveys and engineering surveys. 

You name it, and if it's anything to do 
with ascertaining your location on this éarth, 
the Survey probably can tell you. 

The Survey’s current Director, Rear Adm, 
H. Arnold Karo, 60, commands a force of 
2,600 persons to perform the agency's varied 
tasks. 

They deal with impressive numbers. For 
instance, they publish about 45 million aero- 
nautical and nautical charts a year and are 
responsible for the upkeep of 550,000 bronze 
markers, scattered mostly in remote valleys 
and mountains. 

The 200 officers, recruited from colleges, 
have alternating sea and land duty. “When 
they're on shore duty, they're rarely behind 
desks,” a spokesman said. “Usually they're 
out in the field as chiefs of work groups." 

A high degree of technical proficiency ob- 
viously is an asset, and most of the officers 
have studied engineering, oceanography, or 
one of the physical sciences. 

The work is often unusual, like that of 
the “wrecking crew"—18 men in two ships— 
which is prodding the Gulf of Mexico for an- 
cient ship hulls, abandoned sea derricks, and 
other sunken wrecks. 

They are not treasure hunters or curiosity 
seekers. With a stainless steel dragwire, at- 
tached to two buoys pulled by the 66-foot 
vessels, they're dragging the sea bottom be- 
cause they view the wrecks as potential haz- 
ards to shipping. 

When the wire snags on an underwater 
object, it is duly noted on the nautical charts 
provided to boat operators, Survey spokes- 
men say more than 1,400 shipwrecks line 
the ocean floor off this Nation’s three coasts. 

There are 15 identified World War I Ger- 
man submarines off the Atlantic coast alone. 


Automation: Chill or Challenge? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues part III of the symposium 
on automation which appeared in the 
winter 1964 edition of the University of 
Chicago's magazine Context. Part III 
is written by Thomas Whisler, professor 
of industrial relations, Graduate School 
of Business, University of Chicago. Part 
III follows: 

III. WILL EXECUTIVES BE OBSOLETE? 
(By Thomas L. Whisler) 

When a company’s organizational struc- 
ture is changed by automation, will managers 
become job hunters? 

A revolution in the technology of manage- 
ment in private and public enterprise is well 
underway. One important effect of this revo- 
lution is to change the knowledge and skills 
required in management jobs so rapidly and 
completely that traditional methods of 
adapting to change within organizations will 
be inadequate. University schools of busi- 
ness and management staff s; alists— 
groups primarily responsible for professional 

of managers—will have to devise 
new means of meeting this problem, and, in 
the process, reorient and retrain themselves. 
In short, managers, professors, and deans 
share a serious problem. 
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I am aware that we seem to be bombarded 
perpetually by one expert or another with an- 
nouncements that we are entering a new era 
of some sort, that the way we are doing things 
will shortly be archaic, and so forth. But I 
believe that a strong argument can be made 
in the case of the current technological 
change in management. 

The technological change involves both 
machines—the computer hardware and con- 
cepts—organizations as information process- 
ing networks, decision problems as amenable 
to solution through logical models derived 
from mathematics and statistics, computers 
as simulators of all or parts of an organi- 
Zation. 

This combination I call information tech- 
nology, a technology moving in rapidly on 
organizations, large and small, private and 
public. Ihave lost count of how many com- 
puters are presently in operation in organi- 
zations, or on order. But 10 years ago the 
number was just above zero. Also, 10 years 
ago, operations research was not much more 
than a series of papers, read to each other by 
a few Government and university eggheads. 
Today operations research saves money, stirs 
controversy, and generates frustration and 
anxiety in hundreds of public and private 
organizations, 

Information technology will have profound 
effects upon decisionmaking and upon or- 
ganization structure and job content, chiefly 
at the managerial level. These effects have 
already shown up in some organizations and 
have been documented. They are: 

1. The shape of the organization structure 
ig altered, with the immediate effect being 
a reduction in the number of middle man- 
agement jobs relative to the rest of the or- 
ganization. 

In one large corporation a 2-year program 
of computer installation reduced the num- 
ber of managerial positions by 34 percent in 
the areas affected. Nonmanagerial positions 
were reduced by 20 percent. In the North 
American Defense Command, the installation 
of SAGE flattened the organization structure 
by one whole command level. 

2. Traditional functions and departments 
in the organization are being broken up and 
T as information flows cut new 
channels through the organization. 

One organization has, through computer 

, 50 closely knit merchandising and 
production that these functions, formerly 
separated under two vice presidents, are now 
consolidated under one. 

3. Control becomes more centralized at 
the management level. 

A feed formula application, for example, 
resulted in central control of buying deci- 
sions by a large milling firm, decisions once 
made at the discretion of individual buyers. 
Such an application, by the way, is an ex- 
ample of the operations research aspect of 
information technology. Relatively little 
computer time is involved. 

4. Decislonmaking becomes more quanti- 
tative, more explicit, more visible, more 
rational, less intuitive. 

The steel warehouse manager who once 
tried simultaneously to minimize inventory 
investment and to deliver any steel form 
upon demand from the customer usually 
“played by ear“ the decision of what inven- 
tory level to maintain. Higher level man- 
agement often second-guessed him. Today, 
operations research people can present to top 
management a schedule of rates of exchange 
between service and investment, leaving the 
explicit choice to top management, 

These are the primary effects. A variety 
of secondary effects follow. Some of these 
involve displacement. Managers must leave 
jobs they had because the jobs no longer 
exist, People get new jobs made up of 
pieces of Jobs formerly held by others. These 
effects are familiar, They are like the ones 
that have occurred for years in the factory. 
The major difference—but an important 
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one—is that the group that suffers the con- 
sequences of these changes today is the 
group responsible for creating them: the 
managers. Additional but less obvious effects 
follow from the basic changes in jobs, or- 
ganization, and decisionmaking. Many of 
the traditional concepts of how one ap- 
proaches the job of managing are changing. 
For example: 

1, The rhythm and scope of managerial 
planning change. At the same time that 
it becomes possible to extend strategic plan- 
ning much farther into the future, it be- 
comes possible and useful to shorten tacti- 
cal planning periods. 

Production planning, purchasing, labor 
force scheduling once were quarterly plan- 
ning activities in one large corporation. 
Today they are done weekly. On the other 
hand, United Air Lines, with its "corporate 
laboratory” can estimate (through simu- 
lation) the effect of decisions far into the 
future. 

2. The character of interpersonal rela- 
tlonships— man and boss, staff and line— 
changes. The former relationships may be 
becoming less crucial in day-to-day opera- 
tions—the latter may be losing all meaning. 

An Air Force officer writes of the effect of 
the electronic defense system upon person- 
nel: “One of the queerest observations that 
I have made concerns this mass of engineers, 
technicians, machine operators, and opera- 
tions people milling around and working 
almost unaware that anyone else exists. 
That is to say, there doesn't seem to be any 
interaction between the individuals. All of 
the interaction seems to be with the elec- 
tronic system, This is quite a change from 
the old squadron where communication and 
interaction between individuals were a must 
to accomplish the mission: In addition, it 
carried over into the social environment and 
it developed friendships, cliques, and com- 
petitions. This leads to a question about 
the importance of tradition, regulations, lines 
of authority, and morale. These have al- 
ways been an integral part of military or- 
ganizations, but, in this instance, they seem 
to be relatively unimportant. I believe that 
the computer is the cohesive element in 
these up and coming systems, and they sim- 
ply set the pace and individuals blindly fol- 
low. It’s Uke a fire into which everyone is 
throwing everything he owns for fear that, 
should it go out, they will all die of the 
cold.“ 

3. Concepts of loyalty to the company, of 
experience in relation to authority and pay, 
and of the ideal career pattern for a man- 
ager—concepts which have been dogma for 
years—are going by the boards. Young tech- 
nologists don't care about such traditions. 
And, serious problems are created. In short, 
the attitudes and sentiments associated with 
the profession of management are changing 
as radically as the technology of manage- 
ment and its functional groupings. With 
such a variety of changes occurring, I be- 
lieve, within half a management generation, 
we must anticipate the threat of manogerial 
obsolescence. Experienced managers will 
find that their skills and knowledge 
(whether rule of thumb or textbook princi- 
ple) no longer have the power they once 
had—and these managers may be 20 years 
from retirement, Their concepts of effective 
organization of human activity and of knowl- 
edge will need to be modified substantially. 
Their beliefs and philosophy will be con- 
sidered old fashioned. A smaller group of 
managers will even face direct threat of 
unemployment in midcareer. 

These changes will create a number of 
challenges for those of us in business edu- 
cation—executive retraining, reorganization 
of many parts of the business school cur- 
riculum, increasing the output of Ph. D.'s, 
research on the new technology and its ef- 
fects, and—basic and important to all the 
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others—substantial professional develop- 
ment and growth on the part of each of us 
as individual faculty members. 


Let’s Never Forget Individual Initiative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Pope Haley, editorial writer 
for the Florida Times-Union, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has written an article in praise 
of the individual citizen, who has far 
more sense and interest in the national 
welfare than some of the bureaucracy 
recognizes. Mr. Haley points out that 
we should never forget that the “con- 
sent of the governed” controls the fate 
and future of our Nation. I am pleased 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
his fine, well-written article: 

From the Florida Times-Union, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., May 22, 1964] 
“CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED” CONTROLS 
(By Pope Haley) 

A Census Bureau experiment in “do-it- 
yourself" census taking in Louisville, Ky., 
and adjoining counties, the first ever under- 
taken In a large metropolitan area, resulted 
in what the bureau called a colossal response 
when two-thirds of the 240,000 forms were 
filled out and returned on the designated 


y. 
Officials said the experiment would be con- 
sidered a success if late returns, coming in 
within a few days after the target date, 
pushed the total response to 80 to 85 percent. 

The elaborate test was undertaken to de- 
termine whether citizens and taxpayers 
would voluntarily spend a few minutes filling 
out a questionnaire and return it by mail, 
thereby saving the expense of census takers. 

The system, combining the do-it-yourself 
questionnaire with automated processing, 
could result in tremendous savings in the 
next nationwide count in 1970. 

It cost about 30 cents a person to count 
the 180 million population in 1960, and in- 
dications are the total will be 25 million 
greater in 1970. Census officials make no 
estimates of concrete savings, but predict 
that if the system proves workable, only 
about half of the 205,000 census takers em- 
ployed in 1960 will be needed to make follow- 
up visits to those who fall to return question- 
naires or who omitted some answers. 

The questionnaire is a simple one, com- 
pleted by penciling in small circles. It is 
fed directly into an optical scanner geared 
to electronic computers which record and 
tabulate the answers to all questions with 
a minimum of paperwork or chance of error. 

The Louisville area was chosen for the test 
because it was a typical urban-suburban- 
rural area. 

The promising success of the experiment 
only bears out the idea of citizen responsibil- 
ity demonstrated each April 15 when the 
overwhelming majority of the Nation’s tax- 
payers voluntarily and honestly report their 
taxable income, calculate the taxes due, and 
pay up or enter claims for refunds of over- 
payments according to their own calcula- 
tions. Without such a high degree of tax- 
payer cooperation, the Nation’s tax collectors 
agree, the system would quickly break down 
and tax collection would become an impos- 
sible job. 
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In these and many other ways, the Goy- 
ernment relies, and must rely, on the com- 
monsense, honesty, and patriotism of the in- 
dividual private citizen in keeping the neces- 
sary functions of government operating. 
When the rank and file are convinced a proj- 
ect is necessary or desirable, their support 
and cooperation will be forthcoming. With 
that cooperation, success is assured; without 
it, it is impossible, 

This is the essential ingredient scorned by 
the power hungry who would dictate rather 
than lead, and who regard individuals as 
pawns in a power play rather than the source 
of their power. Vested bureaucracy to the 
contrary notwithstanding, government still 
derives its “just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 


Dr. W. A. Lanagan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
east Texas and Texas lost one of the 
great and outstanding schoolmen of 
Texas very recently. I include an edi- 
torial that was written May 5, 1964, by 
our very outstanding east Texas publish- 
er, Hon. Carl Estes, the publisher of the 
Longview Daily News, Longview, Tex. It 
appropriately summarizes the attain- 
ments of this outstanding educator, Dr. 
Lanagan. We all lament his passing. 

The editorial follows: 

Dr. W. A. LANAGAN 

(After receiving by airmail special delivery 
a copy of Thursday’s Longview Dally News 
carrying the story about the untimely death 
of his good friend Dr, W. A. Lanagan, pub- 
Usher Carl Estes called long distance from 
ee Towa, and dictated the following edi- 

>) 


Longview was stunned and saddened by 
the tragic news of the death of Dr, Willlam 
A. Lanagan, the brilliant superintendent of 
Pine Tree schools. 

His passing removes from the Texas educa- 
tional scene one of its greatest and most in- 
fluential personalities. 

Dr. Lanagan’s splendid record of achleve- 
ment here had received national recognition 
and wide acclaim throughout the State. 

Blessed with keen imagination, vision, 
perseverance and dynamism, this outstanding 
self-made man was endowed with all the 
qualities of good leadership, 

The tribute paid him last November by 
Dr. Holmes Webb, of Texas Technological 
College, was an excellent world portrait, “Bill 
Lanagan,” he wrote, “is a two-fisted admin- 
istrator who is very capable and puts forth 
every effort to have the best school possible. 
He is possessed of unusual energy and deter- 
mination and is creative." 

Dr. Webb's praise was in an article he wrote 
about his friend for publication in Texas 
School Business, a periodical for school 
Management. It was used in conjunction 
with the magazine's selection of Dr. Lana- 
gan as “Educator of the Month.” 

His assignment at Pine Tree was a tremen- 
dous challenge, and he accepted it with the 
same tenacity and courage that had carried 
him through high school and college, 6n to 
positions of great responsibility in several 
schools and one college. Eighteen new class- 
rooms were added to the large, modern school 
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plant the first year he was superintendent. 
Eighteen additional classrooms were com- 
pleted in 1961 as well as a new auditorium 
seating 1,000 persons. Several weeks ago he 
directed a successful campaign for a $450,000 
bond issue for further expansion. The size 
and scope of his job at Pine Tree can be 
readily appreciated by the knowledge that 
the school had a 75-percent growth in scho- 
lastic population during his 6-year tenure. 

Bill Lanagan knew that only through work 
can an objective be reached. At the early 
age of 14, he started on his own by making 
the most of the time available to him while 
he was not in classes. He served at inter- 
vals as a motion picture projectionist, 
theater manager, and retail manager. He 
was a product of the Longview school system 
from the eighth grade through high school. 
College was a financial struggle, and it took 
6 years for him to get his BB.A. He was on 
the college honor list 4 years. 

It was during his service as a commissioned 
officer in the Coast Guard, in which he en- 
listed in 1942, that hig interest was aroused 
in the teaching field. As commanding officer 
of a troop carrier and freighter in the Pacific, 
he was in contact with many young men who 
had not made the most of their educational 
opportunities. This caused him to chart the 
course that was to bring happiness and suc- 
cess in mt years. 

After being separated from the service, Bill 
Lanagan returned to Nacogdoches and got a 
job as a teacher and coach. He received his 
master's degree in history by attending night 
classes. While holding a job as junior high 
principal, he commuted 3 years to the Uni- 
versity of Houston for work on his doctor's 
degree in education administration, which 
he received in 1953. 

Despite the press of his many duties as 
administrator of the rapidly-growing Pine 
Tree school system, Dr. Lanagan could always 
budget his time so as to be useful to his 
community in many other ways. He taught 
an adult Bible class at Greggton’s First Bap- 
tist Church, was secretary of the community's 
welfare fund, was an active member of both 
the Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girls Area 
Councils and the Longview Planning and 
Zoning Board. In previous years, he was 
president of the Greggton Lions Club and 
vice president of the chamber of commerce. 

Longview and a wide section of east Texas 
mourn the loss of Dr. Lanagan. He was a pil- 
lar of strength in Texas educational fields, 
and a fine example of good citizenship in his 
community. 

May the knowledge that he was a deyoted 
husband, father, son, and brother, as well as 
a dedicated church, school, and civil leader, 
bring comfort and understanding to his 
loved ones, 

Bill Lanagan has left a glorious heritage. 
Neither time nor circumstances can ever dim 
our memory of him.—Canrt L. ESTES. 


Statement of John W. Hight, Executive 
Director of the Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, Inc., Before U.S. 
Tariff Commission on Beef and Beef 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I have 


been asked to submit for the RECORD 
the following statement by Mr. John W. 
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Hight, executive director of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., be- 
fore the U.S. Tariff Commission on the 
subject of beef and beef products: 
STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR A NATION- 
AL Trape Potter BEFORE THE U.S. Tarr 
COMMISSION CONCERNING INVESTIGATION 
UNDER SECTION 332 IN CONNECTION WITH 
Breer AND BEEF PRODUCTS PRESENTED BY 
JohN W. HIGHT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The Committee for a National Trade Policy 
appears before the Tarif Commission today 
to present testimony on the "conditions of 
competition in the United States between 
beef and beef products produced in the 
United States and in foreign countries,” 

We recognize that the Tarif Commission 
in this instance acts solely as a factfinding 
agency and will report to the Senate Finance 
Committee the facts bearing on the com- 
petition between domestic and imported 
beef and beef products. 

This Committee has appeared before the 
Commission on several occasions in the past. 
We are a business-supported organization 
concerned solely with the development of a 
trade expansion policy calculated to advance 
the interest of the Nation as a whole. We 
represent no special interest. 

We believe that the United States should 
continue to move forthrightly in the direc- 
tion of trade liberalization. As part of this 
movement, we believe that the United States 
should seek the earliest possible reduction 
or removal of foreign restrictions against 
U.S. exports as well as U.S. restrictions 
against imports. 

In connection with this section 332 in- 
vestigation of the conditions of competition 
between domestic and imported beef, we 
urge upon the Commission certain criteria 
and assumptions which we feel are warrant- 
ed under both the spirit and the letter of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, which is 
the cornerstone of U.S. foreign trade policy. 
This policy should have an important bear- 
ing on the scope of the Commission’s analy- 
sis in this case. 

The investigation before the Commission 
has been initiated by the domestic cattle- 
raising industry which seeks rigid quotas on 
the importation of beef and beef products. 
Such quotas, should they be enacted by the 
Congress, after consideration by the Senate 
Finance Committee which has requested the 
study you have undertaken, directly con- 
travene the broad thrust of the act of 1962 
and can only result in a contraction of world 
trade rather than an expansion of such trade. 
The act declares that it is the policy of the 
United States to reduce trade barriers main- 
tained by this country on a reciprocal basis 
with other free world countries to the end 
that trade within the free world may be ex- 
panded for the benefit of all. 

This Commission has heard in recent 
months the pleas of many industries that 
they be exempted from any tariff reduction 
in the course of the Kennedy round tariff 
negotiations. Although most of the indus- 
tries making such pleas have not formally 
initiated Tariff Commission investigations 
of their economic situation, the present Intia- 
tive of the cattlegrowers industry through 
the Senate Finance Committee is not unlike 
the pleadings made by other industries dur- 
ing the hearings under section 221 of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

Our assumptions, in the light of the na- 
tional policy specifically declared in the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, are: 

1. that no new restrictions will be placed 
upon imports of any product unless it can 
be demonstrated that “serious injury” has 
been caused “in major part“ by tariff con- 
cessions and that alternative remedies are 
not likely to be effective; 

2. that particular industries will proceed 
vigorously and imaginatively with efforts to 
make a successful adjustment to growing 
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competition and Increasing change from 
whatever quarter, domestic or foreign; 

3. that the U.S, Government will concern 
itself with the correction of domestic policies 
found to impose unfair burdens on such in- 
dustries—burdens which make their com- 
petitive position unfavorable in relation to 
the position of the same industry in other 
countries. 

In the light of these assumptions, we have 
some comments to make on the present case 
before the Tariff Commission. We do not 
profess to be experts in the cattle and beef 
industry. Nevertheless, we believe certain 
facts have been demonstrated in the course 
of the testimony on the economic situation 
of this industry: 

1. The current depressed prices of fed 
cattle are due largely to conditions within 
the U.S. industry—the phase of the cattle 
cycle, the overproduction and overinventory 
of cattle, the overmarketing of steers and 
heifers to feed lots, the heavier weights at 
which cattle are marketed from feed lots. 
the retention of overage cows and bulls on 
ranches. > 

2. Imports have been mainly in the form 
of utility or cutter-and-canner beef—grass- 
fed beef which is used for manufacturing 
purposes and not directly competitive with 
grain-fed beef. The evidence indicates that 
there Has been a decline in recent years of 
marketings of domestic manufacturing beef 
and that the U.S. domestic requirements for 
this type of beef have been filled by imports. 

3. The increased imports in the last sev- 
eral years, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, have had only a minor effect 
upon the price of fed beet. 

4. Without the imports of manufacturing 
beef, that portion of the market which is 
filled by luncheon meats, frankfurters, and 
hamburgers might have been lost to alter- 
native products and this could represent a 
permanent loss to the domestic beef indus- 
try. 

5. In recent years the domestic beef in- 
dustry has undergone a fundamental change. 
Cattle raising is no longer confined to grass 
ranges in the West but has spread to almost 
every State in the Union to one degree or an- 
other. Cattle raising is no longer an entirely 
commercial operation; for many entrepre- 
neurs it has become an avocation or a tax- 
saving device. The result is that overproduc- 
tion is endemic, In this situation the in- 
dustry has difficulties which are peculiarly 
domestic and cannot be attributed to in- 
ternational trade. 

6. A restriction on imports of manufac- 
turing beef would be a palliative, not a cure. 
Any real relief for depressed prices must 
come over the course of time—as it has in 
previous cattle cycles—from a reduction in 
cattle population and a reduction in market- 
ing weights of fed cattle. This will take 
time. Corrective action should be taken by 
the domestic industry to the fullest before 
any action is taken on import controls and 
even these should be circumscribed by the 
criteria of the Trade Expansion Act. Such 
action includes an early culling of herds and 
increased marketing of cows and bulls, both 
to reduce the production of calves and to in- 
crease the supply of domestic manufactur- 
ing beef. On the basis of 1964 figures, im- 
ports are likely to decline in the near future 
because of limitations of foreign capacity. 
This fits in directly with the immediate de- 
sirability of culling of herds of grass-fed 
beef. 

If these facts and conclusions are correct, 
as we believe they are, we would urge upon 
the Tariff Commission, in its analysis of the 
“conditions of competition” between do- 
mestic and imported beef and beef products, 
to point out clearly that the difficulties 
presently faced by the industry are due 
largely to miscalculations by the domestic 
industry and only to a small degree to the 
increase in imports. 
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Under these circumstances restrictions. of 
imports could be no substantial factor in the 
improvement of the situation, and any im- 
provement they might achieve would be at 
a high price in terms of national trade policy 
and the national interest. 

This brings us to the additional factors 
which any economic analysis of the beef in- 
dustry should take into account. These 
factors deal with the matters of public policy 
in the United States, both domestic and 
foreign: 

1. There is a serious degree of poverty in 
the United States despite the general eco- 
nomic affluence we have had for a number 
of years. The war on poverty is a primary 
objective of the administration and an im- 
mediate issue before the Congress. Beef is 
a major item in the American food budget, 
accounting for nearly 13 cents out of every 
food dollar, which represents more money 
than is spent for any other single food. 
Thus, any reduction in the supply of, or in- 
crease in the price of, manufacturing beef 
has a greater impact on consumer pocket- 
books than would be the case in any other 
food. This would hit directly at the low- 
income groups, and would measurably reduce 
theit opportunities for well-balanced diets. 

2. Under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
(as indicated earlier) the United States has 
declared it to be its policy to reduce its own 
tariffs and import restrictions on a reciprocal 
basis with other free world nations so that 
there can be a general expansion of world 
trade. Restrictions, outside the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, on imports of beef and beef 
products would run directly counter to this 
adopted policy. In addition, the United 
States would be placed at a disadvantage in 
the forthcoming Kennedy round at GATT 
negotiations in Geneva. Our avowed faith 
in the reduction of trade restrictions could 
not help but be questioned. 

3. Our good faith in the conclusion of 
“voluntary” agreements with Australia and 
New Zealand would be brought into ques- 
tion. It should be said we of this commit- 
tee are not happy with voluntary“ agree- 
ments, such as the beef agreement and the 
cotton textiles agreement, In our view they 
depart from the normal and proper process 
of a determination of injury by the Tariff 
Commission. They represent an end-run 
around the procedures legislated and are a 
political expedient to avoid such procedures. 

We fear a tendency toward their prolifera- 
tion as more and more industries bring 
pressure upon the Government for protec- 
tion against imports. While we feel they 
are less undesirable than quotas fixed by 
legislation both methods are a departure 
from a marketplace economy and a move in 
the direction of more restricted, rather than 
more liberalized, world trade. At the same 
time the “voluntary” method is less perma- 
nent and more readily eliminated. The 
Commission's analysis might usefully assess 
the likely impact of these agreements on the 
time it will take for a more normal supply- 
demand pattern to appear. 


The Trail John Muir Blazed Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the Secretary of 
Agriculture established a new wilderness 
area under the provisions of his existing 
authority. This wilderness area was 
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named in honor of one of California’s 
greatest conservationists, John Muir. 
The dedication of the wilderness area 
to this outstanding leader in this field 
was dedicated by the Chief of the Forest 
Service, Edward P. Cliff, at the celebra- 
tion held in connection with the issuance 
of a postage stamp also honoring John 
Muir. 

Mr. Cliff, in his comments made that 
day in Martinez, Calif., paid his tribute 
to John Muir, and at this point I would 
like to insert his remarks in the Rec- 
ORD: 

Tue TRATIIL. He Brazen Lives ON 
(By Edward P. Cliff, Chief, Forest Service, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, at cere- 

monies incident to release of the John 

Muir postage stamp, Martinez, Calif., 

April 29. 1964) 

John Muir would have liked these cere- 
monies in his honor. I think he would share 
the warm feeling I have in this opportunity 
to stand side by side with so many people 
who love the outdoors as he did, and whose 
interest in conservation reflects, in one way 
or another, the things he stood and fought 
for. 

John Muir would take some satisfaction 
in our progress along the trail he blazed so 
clearly. Only in rare instances do we now 
have the flagrant abuse of our natural re- 
sources that was common in his day and 
prompted him to cry out in fear and alarm. 
The lessons he taught down through the 
years were learned well, and they have paid 
off. Muir would and applaud the 
fact that the extreme exploitation of our 
land that so angered and dismayed him is 
no longer the order of the day. 

I don’t mean to say that all of his dreams 
have been realized—not by a long shot, I 
don't even say they ever will be realized, be- 
cause the dreams of this magnificent Scots- 
man were prodigious ones; ranging as high 
and as far as the mountains he loved, But 
there has been progress, worthwhile accom- 
plishment in conservation in this country. 
A large measure of this accomplishment may 
be attributed to John Muir, who got excited 
when excitement was most needed, and 
caused others to spring into effective action 
for the public. good. 

Someone has said that Muir helped the 
cause of America’s conservation when it 
needed all the help it could get. This is well 
documented. In particular, I'm mindful of 
his historic 3-day trip into the mountains 
with Theodore Roosevelt in 1903. As many of 
you know, Muir postponed a world tour to 
make the trip, He saw it as a chance “to do 
some forest good in freely talking around the 
campfire." The enthusiasm these campfire 
talks engendered surely must have ranked 
high among the factors that paved the way 
for the creation of 4 national parks and 14 
national monuments, and the setting aside of 
148 million acres of national forests during 
Roosevelt's administration. 

Especially significant were some of the re- 
marks the President made in Sacramento 
after the trip. Let me recall them for you. 
He said, “No small part of the prosperity of 
California * * * depends upon the preser- 
vation of her water supply * * * and the 
water supply cannot be preserved unless the 
forests are preserved. As regards some of the 
trees, I want them preserved because they are 
the only things of their kind in the world. 
„„ „I ask for the preservation of other 
forests on grounds of wise and farsighted 
economic policy. I do not ask that lumber- 
ing be stopped * * * only that the forests 
be so used that not only shall we here, this 
generation, get the benefit for the next few 
years, but that our children and our chil- 
dren's children shall get the benefit. * * * 
We are not building this country of ours for 
a day. It ts to last through the ages.“ 
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And what about John Muir and Gifford 
Pinchot? They knew each other well. They 
got together when the Forest Commission was 
formed in 1896, Pinchot described Mutr as 
a man in his fifties, tall, thin, cordial, and 
a most fascinating talker.” He took to him 
at once and they spent some memorable 
days and nights together letting the beauties 
of nature soak in and talking seriously of 
matters close to the hearts of both of them. 
In particular, I'd like to quote from Pinchot's 
description of his trip to the Calaveras Grove 
with John Muir and C. Hart Merriam, head 
of the Biological Survey: “This journey was 
tor me in the nature of a liberal education. 
Never were there two more delightful talkers 
than Muir and Merriam, or with a richer fund 
of experience to talk about. * * * They were 
full of facts I needed in my business.” 

There isn't any doubt in my mind that 
fundamentally Muir and Pinchot were in the 
2 2 eee Both men saw the misuse 
of upland watersheds as a great tragedy. 
Both fought on the same side in the fight 
against the waste and mismanagement of 
the national estate that characterized their 
times. Both opposed overgrazing, overcut- 
ting, and watershed abuse. Both favored 
Government action including Federal forest 
reserves, and scientific programs of planning 
and management. Both valued strong sup- 
port among citizens and elected officials. 
Both were aflame with a missionary zeal 
which lighted the way for their followers 
long after they had passed from the scene. 

Today, some people attempt to make much 
of what they describe as great differences in 
the philosophies and personal objectives of 
Pinchot and Muir. They were both well- 
trained, intelligent, and spirited men with 
strong convictions and personalities. They 
were both public figures. That they might 
disagree on some issues was to be expected. 
And they did. But it is unfortunate that 
some people have tended to pull them farther 
apart than they actually were. I, for one, 
believe that Muir's philosophy and Pinchot’s 
philosophy were not, in the main, very far 
apart and in fact supplemented each other. 

It's strange but true that, just as similari- 
ties in points of view tend to strengthen 
with the passage of time, so too do differ- 
ences in points of view. But I have high 
hopes that just as Theodore Roosevelt 
blended and welded together the best of 
Muru's and Pinchot's zeal, experience, and 
Judgments, commonsense will to 
erase the differences between today's leaders 
of the conservation movement. 

We're well on the right track and I am 
sure that John Muir would approve. The 
commemorative postage stamp, for example, 
pays homage to John Muir not as a botanist 
alone, not as a naturalist alone, not as a 
preservationist alone, but in the larger, all- 
embracing sense, as a conservationist, 

John Muir wrote his first book, I under- 
stand, with a quill pen he had made from 
the wing feather of a golden eagle that he 
picked up on a mountain a few miles from 
Yosemite. I prepared the notes for this talk 
with a ballpoint pen. There is a half cen- 
tury or more between these two writing in- 
struments—and in that intervening time 
much has happened to blend the idealism 
and poetic philosophy of John Muir as repre- 
sented by a quill pen with the practicality of 
a ballpoint pen symbolic of today’s increas- 
ing pressures and demands upon our natural 
resources, 

And yet, even today, Roosevelt and Muir, 
and Pinchot and Muir, could return to a 
large part of the wilderness that they once 
visited and that was so close to Muir's heart, 
and not find great physical change. Then, 
as now, the pines stir as the winds blow, the 
waterfalls rumble on and on, the ouzel still 
darts in and out of the rushing streams. 
Many of the trees Muir observed, sketched, 
and rested and dreamed under, still stand 
proud against the sky. They are a bit taller 
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in many cases, and bigger around with added 
rings of growth. 

There is more conservation consciousness 
today and a greater appreciation for the 
value of wilderness than in John Mulr's 
time. In my opinion, passage of the Multi- 
ple Use-Sustained Yield Act in 1960 helped 
spark this good, rising tide. John Muir 
would be pleased with this law because it 
recognized that the maintenance of wilder- 
ness is consistent with the multiple-use con- 
cept and for the first time it gave statutory 
recognition of the place of wilderness in he 
management of the national forests. 

John Muir would also be pleased that to- 
day, almost 14.5 million acres of national 
forest lands are included in 86 wilderness and 
wilderness-type areas; that his adopted Cali- 
fornia alone has 20 of these areas covering 
nearly 1.7 million acres. As recently as this 
past year, two new wild areas have come 
into being here in California—Dome Land in 
the Sequoia National Forest, and Mokelumne 
in the Eldorado and Stanislaus National For- 
ests. Two primitive areas have been reclas- 
sified as wilderness areas—the Minarets in 
California and the Selway-Bitterroot in Mon- 
tana and Idaho. 

Presently pending is the reclassification of 
five other primitives areas to wild or wilder- 
ness areas. 

In addition, and I know this would warm 
John Muir's heart, too, a new wild area is 
being established in North Carolina. 

If we measure time by the clock and by the 
days on a calendar, we have traveled a long 
time on the trail that John Muir blazed so 
well. We have come a long way toward 
achieving the spirit and practical aspects of 
his dreams. 

There was magnificent wilderness in this 
country to stir this great man’s blood and 
keep him wandering on trails far away from 
the burdensome life in towns and cities. 
There is still magnificent wilderness here, and 
there always will be. This is in keeping with 
the temper of our own times and it gives 
bright promise for the future. Although we 
must never become complacent, we have ev- 
ery right, here and now, to recognize and 
take heart in the measure of progress that 
paces the conservation effort in America to- 
day; and in doing it we can take on new 
strength and new purpose in the struggle for 
the progress we know must still be made. 

John Muir was an idealist, a poet, a phi- 
losopher, and, I submit, a practical man, too. 
These all combined to make him a great con- 
servationist. Because of him and others like 
him, the forests of America will continue to 
yield their bounty of practical and spiritual 


good through the ages. 


The Late Honorable Clarence Cannon 
SPEECH 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, in stat- 
ure he was small, but in the respect and 
esteem in which he was held by the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives he 
was a giant, It is difficult to imagine the 
appropriations process in the House 
without his stern presence and his equal- 
ly stern insistence on economy in the 
administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment. His understanding of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government was 
immense, his knowledge of the uses to 
which the funds appropriated by Con- 
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gress were put by the executive branch 
was extraordinary, his concern for his 
constituents and the welfare of his dis- 
trict was profound, and his love for his 
country was infinite. 

The Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress join with President Johnson who 
knew and admired Mr. Cannon when 
both served together in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in his statement of praise 
for this redoubtable son of Missouri. 

Mr. CaN NON left a distinguished imprint 
upon the decisions and policies of our times— 


The President said— 

We shall miss his counsel, his candor, and 
the courage with which he held steadfastly 
to his convictions. 


It was in 1911 that the Speaker of the 
House, the Honorable Champ Clark, 
brought CLARENCE CANNON to Washington 
as a temporary clerk in the Speaker's 
office. He remained to the end of his 
life. He served as Parliamentarian of the 
House until his own election to fill Speak- 
er Clark's seat as a Member. He was 
sworn in for his first term on March 4, 
1923, and won reelection every 2 years 
through 1962, when he was chosen for 
his 21st consecutive term. As a parlia- 
mentarian he was widely accepted as the 
greatest authority in the country, and in 
addition to his early duties as House 
Parliamentarian he served as parliamen- 
tarian of Democratic National Conven- 
tions from 1920 to 1960. His achieve- 
ments as Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee are known to every 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, 

His courage and honesty, his deter- 
mination and his knowledge, his love 
for this House, his devotion to his friends 
and his country, all will be terribly 
missed. 


A Planned Decrease in Unemployment 
Through Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OP FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the greatest immediate man- 
power challenge before us today, as 
pointed out by President Johnson in the 
1964 manpower report of the President, 
is overcoming unemployment. 

Our gross national product was 
boosted by $30 billion to a record $600 
billion a year in 1963, and employment 
increased by almost a million, going over 
the 70 million mark. However, during 
an average week in 1963, 4.2 million 
Americans seeking work were unem- 
ployed due in part to the increasing 
number of persons coming into the labor 
market as a result of the population ex- 
plosion. This was 5.7 percent of our 
labor force. Another 2.6 million persons 
seeking full-time work were employed 
only part time. 

Annual increases in the labor force 
are expected to reach 1.4 million per year 
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between now and 1970. Labor force 
growth and productivity increases, in- 
cluding technological advances and au- 
tomation, will require creation of the 
equivalent of 3.3 to 3.7 million new jobs 
per year between now and 1970 to pre- 
vent unemployment from rising. 

The largest increases in the labor force 
are occuring among those under age 25 
and among married women. Unskilled 
jobs are declining in importance as far 
as employer demand is concerned. De- 
mand is expanding most in professional 
and technical, clerical, and service occu- 
pations. There are still almost 50 per- 
cent of the labor force, as analyzed 
recently in a study from the new Census 
Congressional Data Book, engaged in 
those type jobs described as blue col- 
lar.“ This category includes all crafts- 
men, foremen, operatives, service work- 
ers, private household workers, and 
laborers—except farm laborers. White- 
collar workers make up 44 percent of the 
work force. And farmworkers consti- 
tute a relatively small 7 percent of the 
work force. 

Requirements for education and train- 
ing for employment are increasing stead- 
ily. The skilled and well-educated 
worker in general continues to do well 
in the Nation’s labor market, but for the 
relatively uneducated and unskilled por- 
tion of the labor force employment op- 
portunities are deteriorating. Unskilled 
occupations, except private household 
work, had unemployment rates in 1963 
above the national average of 5.7 percent, 
ranging up to 12.1 percent for nonfarm 
laborers. The President's Manpower Re- 
port said that current trends, if not 
sharply altered, indicate that as many 
as 30 percent of the young people be- 
ginning work in the 1960's—74 million 
out of the expected decade total of 26 
million new entrants—may not even have 
completed high school. š 

Training the unemployed does not cre- 
ate jobs. Some vacancies do exist which 
can be filled by fitting the unemployed 
worker to the job, either by retraining or 
relocation but the problem of unemploy- 
ment cannot be entirely solved in those 
ways. The jobs looking “or workers bal- 
ance no more than a minor percentage 
of the workers looking for jobs, accord- 
ing to a recent extensive survey by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower. It is difficult then, to 
develop the abilities of our people, cre- 
ate jobs, and match people and jobs— 
the active manpower policy of the coun- 
try—when so many of our people are 
incapable of learning new skills. We 
have many Government programs now 
in operation that are aimed at training 
the unskilled for better paying, skilled 
jobs and at creating jobs for unskilled 
workers, for example, the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, the labor adjustment 
provisions of the Trade Expansion Act, 
the Vocational Education Acts and the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 
fenses Control Act. However, for the 
most part, these programs have not been 
very productive in creating jobs. 

Let us look at ARA, for example. The 
original Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration authorization bill was signed into 
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law on May 1, 1961. This measure au- 
~ thorized a 4-year $451 million area re- 
development program. In 1963, amend- 
ments to the act requested an authoriza- 
tion of $455 million more. At that time, 
only $42 million of industrial loans had 
been approved out of the existing au- 
thorization of $200 million. ARA appar- 
ently couldn’t spend the money it had, 
but still asserted it needed $455 million 
more. Recently, the ARA reported that 
$235 million of Federal funds had been 
obligated. This left a balance of some 
$215 million from the original authori- 
zation. The ARA further stated that 
104,000 workers directly or indirectly” 
would have jobs when all these approved 
projects and businesses are “fully op- 
erational,” but there have been out- 
spoken doubts raised even as to these 
modest claims. During the recent hear- 
ings on ARA before the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, William L. Batt, Jr., 
the ARA Administrator, said that his 
agency was the oniy agency of the Fed- 
eral Government whose primary function 
isto create jobs. The greatest benefits to 
the Nation in solving the unemployment 
problem as a whole, however, Adminis- 
trator Batt said, come from programs 
like the tax cut, and also from the general 
improvement in the economy.” 

The tax reduction measure passed in 
1964 was proposed to solve problems of 
the Nation’s growth in several fields, that 
is, to step up the growth and vigor of the 
national economy, to increase job and 
investment opportunities and to improve 
our productivity. This was the largest 
Federal tax cut—in dollar terms, $11 bil- 
lion—in the Nation’s history. And it was 
the third major reduction in income 
taxes in the postwar period. The 1948 
cut amounted to $4.7 billion and the 1954 
cut reduced Federal revenue by some 
$6.1 billion and lowered personal and 
corporate income taxes, while upping the 
social security tax. This second cut was 
a planned decrease in the personal in- 
come tax which had been increased to 
provide funds for a strong defense during 
the Korean war. There is evidence that 
the economy continued to rise after these 
tax cuts. However, the unemployment 
picture was not greatly changed. The 
1964 tax cut was not tied directly to 
creating jobs, and neither were the two 
previous reductions. Now, there is talk 
of another tax cut in the near future. It 
seems to me that the next tax cut, if we 
are to have one, must be tied directly to 
creating jobs, for we will need 4 million 
more jobs annually after 1970. 

In the meantime, considering that 
training the unemployed does not create 
jobs, we must take steps to provide new 
jobs for both skilled and unskilled work- 
ers. 

Basically, jobs have to be produced by 
employers, and I am delighted to see 
what the local chambers of commerce 
are doing to help solve the unemploy- 
ment problem in their own backyards. A 
recent publication from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, “Target: 
Employment” presents 36 examples of 
how business, government, and educa- 
tion are cooperating to solve employ- 
ment, I call attention to this booklet, 
and congratulate the members of the 
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chamber of commerce for splendid ef- 
forts. 

Mr. Speaker, today I have introduced 
legislation which I believe will help fill 
the gap in the unemployment ranks of 
our country. If enacted, it would be an 
immediate aid in cutting down on un- 
employment, a challenge to us all, which 
I class in importance with the education 
crisis now facing many our our local 
communities. 

My bill would amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide deductions 
for persons engaged in trade or business 
who provide new jobs for the skilled and 
for all persons who provide new jobs for 
domestics and the unskilled. I have in- 
cluded a copy of the bill in my remarks 
and hope it will be an inspiration for cre- 
ative thinking in this field. I have 
brought the general idea to the attention 
of Secretary of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, 
and he recently wrote to me: There is 
much that is appealing in the part of 
the proposal dealing with encouragement 
of the hiring of unemployed workers by 
special tax relief for the employer.” I 
agree with those learned scholars in the 
field of employment and taxation that 
this is not an easy problem to solve. But 
no hard problems with difficult solutions 
have ever been solved by ignoring the 
problem altogether. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Albany Times-Union of 
Sunday, May 24, 1964: 

Jum PARLEY at 76: VETERAN DEMOCRAT SEES 
JOHNSON “LANDSLIDE”; WAGNER STRONGEST 
POSSIBLE KEATING For 
James A. Farley, the man who managed 

the first two presidential campaigns of 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, says that President 

Lyndon B. Johnson “could very well be the 

recipient of a landslide victory” in the No- 

vember election. 

In an exclusive interview with the Times- 
Union, the former Postmaster General who 
is now rounding out 24 years as chairman of 
the board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp. 
said: 

“I think the situation has greatly im- 

proved since February, when I said in Wash- 

ington that in my judgment President John- 
son would do almost as well as President 

Roosevelt did in 1932. 

“As of now I still hold to that opinion-and 
feel even more strongly about it. He has 
created a fine image in himself all over the 
country and developed in the electorate a 
confidence in him. 

“Maybe he has an even better chance to 
carry more States (than Roosevelt in 1932). 
He is surely going to carry Hawail and 
Alaska,” 

WEAK ON FARMS 

Speaking from behind his work-piled desk 
in his Madison Avenue office in New York 
City, Mr. Farley said: 
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“Mr. Johnson's weakness—if he has any 
is in the farm belt. I think he will carry 
North and South Dakota and Iowa, too. Ne- 
braska and Kansas as a rule are fairly strong 
Republican States. Mr. Roosevelt carried 
them in 1932 and 1936, and as time goes on 
I think his [Johnson's] position would be 
strengthened. 

“He could very well be the recipient of a 
landslide victory.” 

Farley, the man who won his spurs as an 
election forecaster in 1932 and 1936 when he 


dent Johnson lost any States "it'll be by a 
very small vote. He'll carry every one of the 
Southern States * * The only place he'll 
have to campaign will be in the Farm Belt.“ 

Mr. Parley granted the interview to the 
Times-Union in advance of his 76th birth- 
day on Memorial Day. 

In capsule form, he commented: 

Mayor Wagner, of New York City, would 
be the strongest nominee for the Senate race 
against KENNETH KEATING. 

President Kennedy was a great President, 
and his election and the manner in which 
he administered his office should sweep aside 
for all time lingering doubts about a Catho- 
lic in the White House. 

The Democratic Party is still leaderless 
in New York State because too many lead- 
ers have been competing for control. 

On the Republican nominee, there are 80 
many men seeking the nomination for Pres- 
ident it’s quite possible a darkhorse will 
emerge as the nominee. 

Ambassador Lodge's primary victories are 
not necessarily votes for Lodge, but votes 
against the other men. 

If Senator GOLDWATER takes the California 
primary, he'll be a hard man to stop, but if 
Rockefeller is victorious there, his position 
will be clearly enhanced. 

Children should be allowed to say prayers 
in schools. 

On himself—"I have no plans to return to 
active politics.” And he has no desire now 
to be the candidate against Senator KEATING 
“even if on both tickets.” 

NO COMMENT 

As for President Johnson's choice of a run- 
ning mate, Mr. Farley says “it would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to indicate which he would 
select. I have one man in mind (who would) 
make a fine Vice President. I doubt if Mr. 
Johnson will make his decision until after 
the Republican convention.” 

Commenting on recent reports that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller was in the nomination 
race solely to Senator GOLDWATER out, 
Mr. Farley said “Oh, I don’t think there's 
anything to that. I think he's in it all the 
way. 

“If Gotpwarrr wins the Republican Call- 
fornia primaries, in my Judgment they're go- 
ing to have a terrific time stopping him for 
the nomination. If, on the contrary, Goy- 
ernor Rockefeller is successful there, that’s 
going to naturally enhance his chances and 
have a very serious effect on GOLDWATER'S 
opportunities. Until that primary is over, 
I don’t want to make any further observa- 
tions.” 

Mr, Farley is a close personal friend of 
the Governor and his family and is also a 
Rockefeller appointee to the three-man State 
harness racing commission, 


PICKS WAGNER 


As to who would run against Senator 
KEATING, Mr. Farley said: “In my judgment, 
Mayor Wagner would make the strongest 
nominee, if he would make the race. Until 
such time as he makes known what he's 
going to do, there’s no sense in making a 
prophecy. He has control of the situation 
in the city of New York, and he also has 
many friends upstate, and is well known. He 
would be the strongest candidate.” 
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A year ago, during another birthday inter- 
view, Farley said the trouble with the Demo- 
cratic Party in New York City was that it had 
been leaderless because too many leaders 
were competing for control. “That difficulty 
is still there,” he said. “There's not the close 
working relationship existing in the State 
that is helpful to Democratic victory. 

“But despite that, I think Mr. Johnson's 
strength is so great that despite the leader- 
ship he'll carry the State with a substantial 

Not because of the leadership or 
lack of it, but because the people will want 
to see him reelected President.” 

As for Republican unity, he says, “Despite 
all the trouble, when the chips are down, they 
get together, As far as the leadership is con- 
cerned, they are united.” 

FRANK COMMENTS 


Mr. Farley's comments, for the most part, 
were delivered with utter frankness and 
without a trace of a smile. But when ques- 
tioned about Ambassador Lodge's primary 
victories, a slight smile crossed his face as he 
said, "I think the Lodge vote is not as a vote 
for Lodge, as much as it is a vote against the 
others mentioned. The votes for MARGARET 
Case SMITH were certainly not from people 
wanting her as President, but against the 
other candidates. 

“Ambassador Lodge must be in complete 
agreement with President Johnson's foreign 
policy; otherwise he would have resigned long 


The political craftsman of F.D.R.'s New 
Deal era began his career as a bookkeeper in 
@ paper firm in New York City. He drifted 
into salesmanship, and 20 years after he had 
taken his first job in 1906, he merged several 
building supply firms into the General Build- 
ing Supply Corp., which he headed. 

His political career began in 1912 when he 
was clerk of his hometown of Stony Point 
from 1912 to 1919. Then he became port 
warden for port of New York, served in the 
State assembly, became a member of the 
New York Athletic Commission and chairman 
of the commission for 8 years. 

Jim Farley entered bigtime politics in 1930 
when he started out to make Franklin D. 
Roosevelt the next President of the United 
States. He was chairman of the State Dem- 
ocratic Committee, and Roosevelt was elect- 
ed Governor of New York in 1928. Farley 
“invaded” every State in the Union, lined 
up State leaders, and sold“ Roosevelt. 

The result was Roosevelt went to the Chi- 
cago convention with more first and secon- 
dary strength than any other candidate. 
Roosevelt won and naturally made Farley 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

NEW LEADERS 


Farley's earlier months of selling“ Roose- 
velt stood him in good stead, and he knew 
the leaders in every State. He called them 
by their first names and they called him 
Jim, Farley is a natural politician and pol- 
itics is his life’s blood. 

Roosevelt's victory was overwhelming—he 
carried all but six States—and F.D.R. ap- 
pointed Big Jim to his Cabinet as Postmaster 
General. He retained his chairmanship of 
the National Committee and during the first 
4 years of the Roosevelt administration, he 
Pci built up the Democratic organiza- 


a Farley built up the organization on a 
systematic basis, step by step, county by 
county, State by State, in each of the 48 
States. He did it.so efficiently that in 1936 
he was able to predict the exact outcome of 
the election. 

In that year, when the polls were showing 
Alfred M. Landon the winner, Mr. Farley 
handed newsmen the written prediction that 
the Roosevelt-Garner ticket would carry all 
States but Maine and Vermont. 

That is precisely how the voting turned 
out, and he called it a week before the elec- 
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tion. That written prediction now hangs 
framed with other framed mementos on the 
wall of his New York City offices. 

Farley has a photographic mind for names 
and faces—an invaluable asset to a profes- 
sional politician. He has a genial personal- 
ity, a shrewd brain, a keen Irish wit and an 
almost devastating frankness. 


HIS TRADEMARKS 


These—and the fact he personally signs 
all his correspondence in Irish green ink and 
wears a straw “skimmer’—are his trade 
marks. 

Big Jim Farley wears his 205 pounds well 
on his 6-foot-4-inch frame. He takes walks 
dally as exercise (“but not if the weather's 
bad underfoot or overhead”), relaxes in 
Turkish baths, and has never smoked nor 
drinked. 

“I took a pledge when I was confirmed (as 
a Roman Catholic) not to drink or smoke 
until I was 21,” he says. “When I reached 
that age I was in politics and my mother 
suggested I shouldn't drink or smoke. I've 
never done either. I don’t think I could 
have carried on when the pace was hard if 
Thad.” 

Big Jim's day starts at 7:30 a.m. and he 
arrives at his office about an hour later. His 
work frequently keeps him at his desk until 
6:30 p.m. or later, and he is generally in bed 
by 11:30 p.m. 

Despite the heavy schedule of lunches and 
dinners, he watches his weight closely, walks 
as much as he can but does no formal exer- 
cise. He goes to Turkish baths as one of the 
few places he can relax, 

Since resigning as Postmaster General in 
1940 and splitting with Roosevelt over the 
controversial third-term issue, Mr. Farley is 
“not very active” politically, “because I’m 
not invited to be * * but that's no com- 
plaint.” 

A year ago he was withholding a decision 
on whether or not to seek the nomination to 
run against Senator Keatrnc. But now, he 
says “I have no desire to be a candidate for 
the senatorship at all, even if on both tickets. 
I would have taken the nomination for the 
Senate in 1958 and for Governor in 1962, but 
the leadership has do desire for me to be 
nominated, and that was that. 

“I say modestly that I could have defeated 
Keating in 1958 and Rockefeller in 1962, 
despite what some of the leaders thought.” 

He has figured as a political planner—in 
Mayor Wagner's campaigns in New York 
City—and keeps close watch on political 
matters. He and President Johnson are in 
frequent touch with each other. 

As far as his return to active politics, Mr. 
Farley says he has no plans. “I will do as 
I have always done,“ he said. “When my 
assistance has been sought I'll do everything 
I possibly can to be helpful to the Demo- 
cratic Party.” 


A Loan or MAIL 


Jim Farley receives an overwhelming 
amount of mail daily (he keeps six secre- 
taries busy every day just answering his 
mall). He also travels more than 50,000 
miles a year, and somehow manages to be 
a speaker at 100 dinners and 75 luncheons 
a year. 

But his greatest response to any single 
speech or article he wrote was to one en- 
titled “The Two Magic Words,” which ap- 
peared in the January 1964, issue of Guide- 
posts. In this article he shared his New 
Year's resolution to change his attitude from 
a passive to more active one where grati- 
tude was concerned * * * “to thank people 
who make the world run smoothly”. 

What prompted the article, and his reso- 
lution, was a request he received from a col- 
lege student writing a thesis on government. 
Parley spent an entire afternoon dictating 
his answers to more than 40 questions the 
students asked, and sent it off. 
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“I looked forward to receiving from this 
young man some acknowledgment as to 
whether I had helped him or not. But I 
have yet to hear from him to this day.” 

As a result of the Guideposts article, Far- 
ley was swamped with mail, much of it from 
people for whom he had done something 
as long as 30 years ago. 


FARLEY-ISMS 


On honesty: “I hear people praised for 
their honesty and integrity, telling the truth 
and being loyal. I think these are elements 
we should possess. I kind of laugh when 
they say, He's an honest official.’ Well, 
after all, he should be honest.” 

On school prayer: “In my opinion, it is 
wrong for the students not to say prayers in 
school. The people who are bringing suits 
to have prayers banned, or to have the words 
‘under God’ stricken from the pledge to the 
flag are more to be pitied than blamed. We 
live In a country where there's a right of 
free speech, free worship, and free assembly, 
and this country came to greatness under 
that kind of situation. We have become 
more tolerant in recent years. The election 
of President Kennedy gave evidence of that. 
His election was one of the greatest things 
that happened to this country. I think he 
was a great President, and had he lived, he 
would have been a very great President.” 

On the Mets: They're great for the city. 
It’s not a particularly good club, and it will 
take a year or two before they are. 
Fortunately they have Casey. * * * I don't 
think the Yankees were ever a popular team 
in this town * * on the other hand, the 
Mets can be an exceedingly popular club.” 


Paul Findley’s Battle Against News 
Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
assurances that our country will remain 
strong and free rests on the independence 
of the fourth estate—that of the jour- 
nalistic world. One source of this free- 
dom and strength lies in the individual 
newsman—the man who has a nose for 
news and can dig for the facts and re- 
port them without fear or favor. 

Recently our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois, Paul. FIND- 
Ley, has been in the forefront of the 
battle to insure the continued independ- 
ence of our news media. In several re- 
cent insertions in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Congressman FINDLEY has called 
attention to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service—the news wire service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. In an 
editorial which appeared in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch of May 15, 1964, 
attention is called to the dangers in- 
herent in such a Government-owned 
system. The article points out that: 

The manipulation of news to serve the in- 
terest of an administration is a constant 
threat to the efficacy of a free press. 


I ask that unanimous consent be 
granted to insert this article from the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch in the Recorp 
at this point. 
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Bra Foot IN THE Door 


Once Uncle Sam gets his foot in the door 
of any private enterprise, the door, to all 
intents and purposes, is wide open. It's a 
big foot. 

The manipulation of news to serve the 
interest of an administration is a constant 
threat to the efficacy of a free press. 

This can now be done sub rosa, by labeling 
information “classified” or “top secret” and 
by orders to department heads not to divulge 
information which would put the adminis- 
tration in an unfavorable light. 

However, such concealment in news is es- 
sentially negative. The most effective way 
in which this administration—or any admin- 
istration—could influence public opinion 
would be to create a news-wire service which 
would carry only the news the administration 
considered politically expedient to disclose. 

If that mews-wire service were to be 
furnished free—or virtually free of charge— 
to newspapers, TV and radio stations, the 
chances are that the less prosperous ones 
would grab the opportunity to “get some- 
thing for nothing’—at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

That has a nightmarish sound. Most 
Americans might protest that “It can't hap- 
pen here.” ` 

The principal character in Sinclair Lewis 
1935 novel of that title was Doremus Jessup, 
a smalltown publisher who refused to be- 
eve that it could ever happen. 

Unlike the fistional Jessup, Representative 
PauL Finpiey, of Illinois (also a smalltown 
publisher), has no such illusions. Last week 
he sounded an alarm to alert Americans to 
the danger of political news control, in- 
cipient in the taxpayer-financed farm news 
service now supplied, virtually free of charge, 
to some 70 TV and radio stations and two 
ne in the Mississippi Delta. 

Tanke whe have access to the CONGRES- 
stonaL Recorp may read Representative 
Frnviry’s analysis in full, in the May 7 and 
April 28 issues. 

“The new USDA wire services,“ said Repre- 
sentative Fovotry in part, “establish the 
power of censorship * * * the AMS (Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service) retains the right 
to discontinue (its service). Government 
has the right to grant—or deny—these serv- 
ices. This right is open to abuse, and would 
enable vindictive Government officials to 
retaliate effectively against media which re- 
fuse to cooperate." 

The Ilinois Congressman cites as an ex- 
ample the memorandum issued on April 12, 
1963, by USDA Deputy Administrator Ray 
Fitzgerald, in connection with last year's 
wheat referendum. Fitzgerald, he says, in- 
formed State ASC committeemen of the de- 
pendence of radio and TV stations on Federal 
licensing, and urged them to “act aggres- 
sively to get the stations to carry USDA's 
viewpoint on the wheat referendum.” 

Government, warns Mr, FINDLEY, is not al- 
ways a reliable source of information and 
. he quotes Arthur Sylvester, Under Secretary 
of Defense, as having declared last year that 
Government “has the Inheront right to lie.” 

The Congressman says he has documented 
several instances In which Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman “used exaggerations, 
half-truths, and misleading data to sell a 
viewpoint.” 

The Government has 24-hour control over 
what Is now only a USDA and Weather Bu- 
reau wire network—in competition with pri- 
vate agricultural marketing services—at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

The bulk of the farm and weather news 
keeps the wires busy only intermittently. 

Mr. Freptzr puts a rhetorical question: 

“Why not,” he asks, “use the idle time to 
feed in a digest of information put together 
by each of the Departments—State, Defense, 
Post Office, Justice, and so on? Each is a 
major news source. Then why not let the 
White House publicity staff utilize whatever 
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time remains? What better news source 
than the White House? 

Alarmist and fantastic? Not at all. That 
idle time presents an alluring temptation to 
do what Goebbels did in Nazi Germany, and 
what Khrushchev is doing in Russia today. 

This, says Mr. Fryntzr, could eventually 
eliminate the reporter: 

„the fellow who has a nose for news, 
digs in deep, verifies the facts, and writes 
them without fear or favor * * strong 
enough to brush off bribes—tough enough 
to withstand pressure and threats, courage- 
ous enough to write the truth as he 
sees It—not slanted to official viewpoint.” 

With whatever flaws and frailties it may 
exhibit from time to time, our free press 
is a precious thing—a free people's best pro- 
tection against government, big or little. 
The slightest initial attempt to encroach on 
its fleld—at the taxpayers’ expense—must he 
vigorously resisted. 


A Measure of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr, MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson, 
Mich. Citizen Patriot of May 25, 1964: 

A MEASURE OF PROGRESS 


Michiganites can be thankful that a 
semblance of order has appeared in one 
phase of the seemingly endless hassle and 
utter confusion over governmental processes 
in their State. 

A congressional districting bill has been 
passed and will be signed by the Governor. 
It comes so close to the one man, one vote 
principle that the U.S. Supreme Court prob- 
ably won't even look at it. 

The Democrats are not happy. They re- 
fused the votes which would give the bill 
immediate effect. And they are fighting 
efforts to revamp the election processes. 

This is natural. Such matters as splitting 
the State into congressional districts are 
deeply involved in politics. If the weight of 
the majority were on the other side of the 
aisle, we would expect to see the Republicans 
using every possible delaying tactic to pre- 
vent the bills from becoming laws. That's 
politics. 

Still, it is good to know that the legisla- 
ture has moved in an area where the U.S. 
Supreme Court says it can and must act, 

We pass no judgment on the merits of the 
redistricting plan. There could have been 
much politics involved. That is to be ex- 
pected. Again, it would have been that way 
had the Democrats been running the show. 

These are decisions which essentially are 
of a political nature. We have cited the obvi- 
ous difficulties which arise from the biparti- 
san theory of creating representative dis- 
tricts. That Is in connection with the at- 
tempts by the State reapportionment 
commission to draw new districts for the 
State legislature. The theory of nonpartisan 
action in such a field is fine, except for one 
thing: It doesn’t work. Now, the State su- 
preme court, theoretically, but not actually, 
a nonpartisan body, can’t seme to get off dead 
center. 

Be that as it may, a law is in the works 
which will let the people of Michigan know 
for whom and where they are voting for their 
representatives to Congress come November. 

‘The gracious thing for the Democrats to do 
would be to go along and provide the votes 
needed to give the bill immediate effect. 
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They have lost the battle. They know 
that. They can't win the war. They haven't 
the votes. 

There is a saying: There is no sense in 
flogging a dead horse. There is a time to 
push aggressively. There is a time to retreat. 
And there is a time to count the fight lost, 
to sink partisan differences, and to give a 
thought to the public interest. 

Jackson County, incidentally, is in the new 
Sixth District. It includes Jackson, Ingham, 
and Shiawassee Counties, plus Bath and 
Dewitt townships of Clinton County. The 
incumbent Congressman is CHARLES CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Of Lansing. GEORGE MEADER, who 
has represented Jackson County well for so 
many years, will have a new district, 

We shall miss Mr. MEADER. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many subject people of the 
Soviet Union is the ancient nation of 
Armenia. May 28 is celebrated by many 
Armenians as their national independ- 
ence day. We should say a few words 
in the way of a tribute to the bravery of 
past Armenian patriots, and a reminder 
of the cruel oppression which still denies 
Armenians their rightful independence, 

It is noteworthy that for many cen- 
turies Armenia was closely related to 
Europe. In about A.D. 300 Armenia be- 
came the first Christian nation. In the 
Middle Ages, arts and letters flourished 
in Armenia. Indeed, much of the re- 
nowned church art of east Europe can 
be traced to Armenia origins. 


Despite its significant cultural and na- 
tional accomplishments, however, Ar- 
menia was often attacked and decimated 
by expansive neighbors, the Turks, the 
Persians, the Russians, the Mongols. As 
is so true of many other crossroads na- 
tions, Armenia struggled just to maintain 
its national identity. 

In the 15th century Armenian inde- 
pendence was once destroyed. Numerous 
times after that Armenians tried to re- 
gain freedom. Most of Armenia was 
divided between Russia and Turkey 
This subject position resulted in terrible 
massacres of Armenians in 1895 and 
again in 1915, when the nation in Turkey 
was almost completely eliminated and 
600,000 Armenians were killed. 

This sad state of affairs was rejected 
by the people, when, in 1918, they de- 
clared their independence, For 2 hope- 
ful years they were able to live as free 
People, ruled by a popular government. 
Unfortunately, as soon as the Bolsheviks 
won the Russian civil war, they attacked 
Armenia and destroyed once again Ar- 
menian independence. Soon free Ar- 
menia became the Communist-ruled 
puppet state, the Armenian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, which exists today. 

We must take this opportunity to join 
our Armenian friends in protesting the 
deplorable condition of Armenia. The 
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Armenian people have the right to the 
free exercise of their national religion 
and the full development of their unique 
nation. They have no similarity to Rus- 
sians, and no love for Communists. The 
only reason for Armenia’s vassal condi- 
tion today is Russian imperialism. On 
this anniversary of Armenian independ- 
ence we appeal to Armenia’s conquerors 
to be humane, to allow Armenia to go 
free. And we remind Armenians of the 
dedication of their many martyred fore- 
bears, who found it necessary to fight for 
what they believed in. 


Supreme Court and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of this country who have been con- 
cerned for some years over the trends of 
decisions rendered by the Federal judi- 
ciary have become increasingly alarmed 
as a result of the Prince Edward County 
decision announced last Monday by the 
Supreme Court. 

Countless editorials and articles by 
nationally known editors and columnists 
have come to my attention within the 
past few days. There are, of course, 
many varying shades of opinion on the 
general questions raised by the Brown 
decision 10 years ago, but many of our 
people are shocked by the extent to 
which the Court went in trying to im- 
plement its decision in the Prince Ed- 
ward case, 

The Prince Edward story is a long and 
involved one, but the people of Prince 
Edward County deserve the commenda- 
tions of the citizens of the United States. 
I believe that time will prove that much 
of the criticism of Prince Edward by 
the national press has been most un- 
justified. 

The people of Prince Edward are law- 
abiding citizens who have no desire to 
deprive anyone of an education. The 
white citizens of the county have, from 
the beginning, dedicated themselves to 
the proposition that a locality has the 
Tight to operate its schools according 
to its own desires. They fully recognize 
the rights of others, and the same op- 
portunities which have been afforded to 
the white students have also been offered 
to the Negro pupils. For reasons of their 
own, certain Negro leaders dictated to 
the colored citizens that they should re- 
fuse such offers, and this is the only rea- 
son why colored pupils have not bene- 
fited from the same type of private edu- 
cation which has been pursued by the 
white students. 

The national press, by and large, has 
been critical about Prince Edward over 
the years, and it is interesting to note 
that within recent days some of the most 
critical writers in the past have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the Court’s action 
last Monday. One of those who has been 
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pointing out the fallacies of the Brown 
decision over the years has been Mr. Da- 
vid Lawrence, one of the most respected 
columnists of America. Mr. Lawrence 
has written a significant column, which 
appeared in the May 27, 1964, edition 
of the Washington Evening Star, and I 
commend this article to the reading of 
the Members of the House. 
The article follows: 
SUPREME Court AND EpucaTioN—Prince En- 
warp COUNTY DECISION Is Most SWEEPING 
IN U.S, HISTORY 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has just handed down a decision which tran- 
scends in importance Its ruling of May 1954, 
ordering public schools to be desegregated. 

This time the Supreme Court goes fur- 
ther. It undertakes to tell the legislative 
body of a Virginia county how it shall appro- 
priate the taxpayers’ money. It tells the 
board of supervisors, which is the legislative 
body of the county under the constitution of 
the State of Virginia, that a Federal court 
order can be issued commanding the coun- 
ty board to levy certain taxes and spend cer- 
tain funds for purposes specified by the 
court. 

No such sweeping decision has ever come 
from the Supreme Court in the history of 
the United States. The theory of the Fed- 
eral Constitution has always been that the 
executive, legislative, and judicial powers are 
separate, and that the right of the people 
to govern themselves and to elect a legisla- 
tive body to decide how tax money shall be 
spent cannot be interfered with or impaired 
by any order of a court. 

The Supreme Court, in this instance, ad- 
mitted that a State “has a wide discretion 
in deciding whether laws shall operate state- 
wide or shall operate only in certain coun- 
ties, the legislature ‘having in mind the needs 
and desires of each’.” But the opinion went 
on to say that the Supreme Court of the 
United States may decide for itself what 
objectives the board of supervisors may have 
had in mind and can veto such legislation 
if it doesn't conform to the Court's concep- 
tion of how the county's money shall be 
spent. 

The Supreme Court was explicit in its 
command as it ruled that the Federal court 
may, if necessary, “require the supervisors 
to exercise the power that is theirs to levy 
taxes to raise funds adequate to reopen, op- 
erate, and maintain without racial discrimi- 
nation the public school system in Prince 
Edward County like that operated in other 
counties in Virginia.” 

So, while conceding that a State may give 
counties local autonomy, the Supreme Court 
now reserves for itself the right to censor 
such actions and issue court decrees compel- 
ing legislatures to vote certain taxes. This 
has heretofore always been believed to be 
discretionary with the legislative body. 

If the principle established by the high 
court is accepted, it could mean that the 
Federal judiciary may undertake to tell Con- 
gress how it shall spend tax money, and 
particularly to order the National Legisla- 
ture, as well as the State legislatures, to 
spend the money in ways which the Court it- 
self would decide. 

Again and again, spokesmen for various 
States have argued that other States got 
more appropriations or more assistance from 
the Federal Government, and that this con- 
stituted a form of discrimination. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States now can 
rule not only on such questions but can 
claim that the citizens are not being given 
“the equal protection of the laws” when one 
State or one part of a State is favored over 
another by Federal or State appropriations. 

Even more sensational is the Supreme 
Court’s ruling that a county, and perhaps 
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even a State, must operate its educational 
system in accordance with the dictates of 
the judiciary. The legislature of the State 
of Virginia, for instance, passed laws in 1959 
and 1960, providing grants of tuition to par- 
ents of “every child, regardless of race,” so as 
to finance the attendance of such a child at 
any nonsectarian private school or a public 
school outside his locality.” All localities 
were also authorized to provide their own 
grants on a similar nondiscriminatory basis. 

The people of Prince Edward County, where 
the dispute arose over the closing of the 
public schools, offered to set up private 
schools for colored children as well as pri- 
vate schools for white children, But the Ne- 
gro organizations declined the offer, prefer- 
ring to depend upon a court battle by which 
they sought a compulsory opening of the 
public schools. 

Thus a county in the State of Virginia is 
prevented by the highest Court in the land 
from treating children of all races equally 
in permitting them to go to private schools 
of their own choosing or to attend public 
schools in other counties or localities. 

The day cannot be far distant when pri- 
yate schools throughout the country may be 
subjected to the same judicial supervision on 
the ground that, while they might not have 
State financial support, these schools, never- 
theless, operate under a State license or must 
obtain educational accreditation from State 
authorities. 

Most surprising of all, however, is the con- 
cept expressed by the Supreme Court that it 
may at will substitute its own decrees for 
the Judgment usually rendered by a State 
or county legislative body elected by the 
people. An oligarchy of nine men, appointed 
for lite, could virtually control the income 
and outgo of the budgets and, in effect, force 
the spending of public funds for p 
not approved by the people's representatives. 


Promotion of Gala for Johnson Leaves 
Taint of Pressure 


SPEECH 
HON, ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ing numbers of Federal employees have 
complained about the tactics that have 
been employed in the sale of $100 tickets 
for political fundraising affairs. This 
practice has been growing progressively 
more prevalent and brazen, and it 
threatens the entire Civil Service System. 

There are almost daily reports of arm 
twisting, but politicians belittle them, 
and the Civil Service Commission does 
not stir on the ground that they have had 
no signed complaints and, therefore, no 
basis for action. It is understandable 
that no Federal employee would dare to 
sign a complaint because of the fear of 
losing his job, when he sees what happens 
to men who have dared to talk. Battle 
Hales was denied promotion, because he 
talked out of turn, in the eyes of Secre- 
tary Freeman. Jerry Jickis, who revealed 
to Congress questionable use of foreizn 
aid funds in Cambodia, was fired. Otto 
Otepka, a State Department security ofi- 
cer, presented information to the Con- 
— and has been in hot water ever 
since. 
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So it is easy to understand that a ca- 
reer employee would be most hesitant 
about signing a complaint. 

I call to the attention of the Civil 
Service Commission that it has the au- 
thority as expressed in existing law to 
initiate its own investigation. This Com- 
mission was established. by the Congress 
for the express purpose of protecting 
the integrity of our Civil Service System, 
and if improper political pressures are 
being used, as many are reporting, it is 
the Commission's duty to initiate action 
under the authority they now have. 

For example, as I reported to the Pres- 
ident last week, my own files contain a 
considerable amount of information 
which could be useful, and it is evident 
from such articles as the one by Jerry 
Kluttz in the Washington Post of May 
28, that there is plenty of material if 
there were a will to act. 

Perhaps the only course is that pro- 
posed by Senator Wittiams of Delaware, 
who called for a Justice Department in- 
vestigation to determine whether laws are 
being violated, and to propose legisla- 
tion if needed. 

Task that Mr. Kluttz’ article be includ- 
ed at this point in my remarks: . 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 28, 1964] 
PROMOTION oF GALA FOR JOHNSON LEAVES 
‘TAINT OF PRESSURE 
(By Jerry Eluttz) 

The Democratic gala is over but the po- 
litical taint from it lingers on in Federal of- 
fices here. 

There isnt much doubt that Tuesday 
night’s $100 Democratic fundraising salute 
to President Johnson was actively promoted 
in Federal offices in violation of the spirit 
if not the letter of the law which makes it 
illegal to solicit political funds on Federal 
property. 

In the past the State Department with its 
large body of professional Foreign Service 
personnel was bypassed by political fundrais- 
ers. But things have changed and scores 
of higher paid employees there were sent in- 
yitations to the gala at their offices. 

The employees charge that the Protocol 
Omce there not only distributed the invita- 
tions, and apparent violation of law, but also 
made calls to jog them into responding to 
them. This is the story of one of the em- 
ployees: 

“About 2 weeks ago a mysterious-looking 
letter was hand- delivered to my office In the 
State D ent. Inside was an in- 
vitatlon to the gala honoring President John- 
son. 

“Monday the Protocol Office called to ask if 
I were going to the gala. * On inquiring 
of some of my colleagues, I found that they, 
too, had received handwritten, hand-dellv- 
ered invitations at their offices as well a8 
solicitous calls from the Protocol Office. 
There was more than a little consternation 
in the minds of many of them. 

“I'm at a loss to explain why the invita- 
tion was a matter of protocol * * * but the 
incident has begun to worry me. Lots of 
timid souls clearly attended the gala for fear 
that some of their colleagues, who are de- 
pendent on political patronage for their 
jobs, will record the fact and remind any 
and all who might be interested. 

“This may be okay for Assistant Secretaries 
or even Deputy Assistant Secretaries but for 
those who are supposedly part of the Civil 
Service and Foreign Service this potential 
for alfresco blackmail is a serious business. 

“I am sure the President wants a Civil 
Service and a Foreign Service which will give 
him, through his appointees, the best profes- 
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sional advice possible, without fear or favor. 
After all, one of the hardest problems of 
being President is making the bureaucracy 
work effectively for the program of his ad- 
ministration. 

“Those who were in of issuing in- 
vitations didn’t help the President. Some- 
body ought to tell him.” 

Representative NELSEN, Republican, of 
Minnesota, charged on the House floor that 
topgrade employees in Rural Electrification 
were asked to buy $100 tickets in their offices, 
Senator WitL1AMs, Republican, of Delaware, 
is sponsoring a resolution to direct the At- 
torney General to investigate the charges. 

Employees in Small Business, Housing and 
Home Finance; Office of Emergency Planning 
and Post Office, among others, have called to 
say they were invited“ to attend the gala by 
either phone calls or personal contacts at 
their offices. 

In most cases they say they were asked to 
attend cocktail parties which were held 
prior to the gala and given by agency heads. 
Those who attended the parties were ex- 
pected to attend the gala. 

A postal official commented yesterday that 
he had never seen employees “so eager to 
buy the $100 tickets" and he added that he 
had heard no one in the Department com- 
plain about the pressure. 

“Pressure wasn't necessary to sell the tick- 
ets this year.“ he explained, “the employees 
bought them willingly because I suspect they 
feel that Mr. Johnson will be around for 
awhile.” 

A Commerce official said the “educational” 
approach was used to sell tickets to em- 
ployees there. He simply said that employees 
in the top grades were given the “opportun- 
ity” to contribute to the party of his choice 
and he expressed the personal belief that 
those who could afford it should contribute 
to help sustain the two-party system. He 
also said no pressure was necessary to sell 
$100 tickets to the gala. 

Complaints from employees who charged 
their arms were twisted to buy tickets were 
far fewer than last year. Two reasons were 
were cited for the slump in complaints. 
First, that employees were getting accus- 
tomed to the pressure, and secondly, tickets 
sold better this year as many business firms 
bought them. 


Steel Industry Opposes Tariff Reduction 
Negotiations at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent GATT—General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—negotiations are a 
matter of great concern to all Americans 
interested in protecting the employment 
of our citizens, and the economic well- 
being of our industrial complex. 

The President of the United States, 
under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
was given the power to reduce across- 
the-board tariffs by as much as 50 per- 
cent. Hundreds of domestic industries 
here in the United States, already hurt 
by foreign imports, are threatened with 
shutdowns. 

Organized labor has joined manage- 
ment in opposing suicidal efforts to spur 
international trade. 
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In the steel industry, David J. McDon- 
ald, president of the United Steelworkers 
of America, joined with Bethlehem Steel 
President Stewart S. Cort, in urging the 
U.S. negotiators at Geneva to refrain 
from agreeing to any further tariff re- 
ductions on foreign steel imports. 

Mr. McDonald said: 

We export to the six Common Market na- 
tions less than 1 ton of steel for every ton 
it exports to the United States. 


The steel industry estimates that for- 
eign steel imports will displace 70,000 
American jobs over the next 3 years. 

Comparative costs of the entry of 
heavy structural steel into the United 
States from foreign countries and from 
the United States into foreign countries 
already show the domestic U.S. steel in- 
dustry to be at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage. The U.S. tariff on heavy struc- 
tural steel imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, for ex- 
ample, is $2 per ton. The same type 
steel exported from the United States, on 
the other hand, to foreign countries, 
bears. varying tariffs running all the 
way from $13.84 per ton in the United 
Kingdom, to $46.30 per ton in France. 

I might note that the steel tariff set by 
our neighbor, Canada, is $33.25 per ton. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot sanction any 
program that would place our domestic 
steel industry in a more disadvantageous 
competitive position in the world market. 

Iregret that this House saw fit, in 1962, 
to empower the President of the United 
States to reduce tariffs by as much as 
50 percent. I am certain that many 
Members of this body have now seen the 
error of the ways. I voted against the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, because I 
was fearful that the industries and work- 
ers injured by a reduction in tariffs could 
not seek relief from Congress due to the 
absolute delegation of this power to the 
President. 

Many areas of the United States are 
more adversely affected by foreign im- 
ports than others. Our coastal regions, 
for example, are more vulnerable to for- 
een imports than are our interior mar- 

ets. 

In my own city of Buffalo, the steady 
increase in foreign imports has placed 
in jeopardy literally thousands of jobs. 
The steel industry is only one of a score of 
major industries located in the Greater 
Buffalo area that would feel the crip- 
pling effects of an across-the-board tariff 
reduction. 

I, for one, will do everything I can to 
oppose the sweeping nonselective tariff 
reduction proposals which the State De- 
partment has announced as its objective 
at the Geneva Conference. 

It is my intention to introduce legis- 
lation in the very near future, for the 
Purpose of restricting the unlimited 
power surrendered by Congress to the 
President in 1962, in the field of foreign 
trade. 

The following is an excellent article 
outlining the position of the entire steel 
industry, both labor and management, on 
the subject of tariff reductions, 

Mr. Speaker, I request unanimous con- 
sent to insert the article in the Recorp 
at this point. 


The article follows: 
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You Can Be Hurt sy Lower STEEL TARIFFS 

“Within the next 3 years 10 to 15 percent 
of U.S. steel consumption will be imported 
steel, as compared to about 7 percent last 
year. * * Such steel imports would mean 
70,000 fewer Jobs than would otherwise exist. 

“This is equivalent to total production- 
worker employment at all of Bethlehem’s 
steel-producing plants at present. In addi- 
tion, profits and Federal income taxes paid 
by the steel companies and their employees 
would be adversely affected.” 

So said Stewart S. Cort, Bethlehem's pres- 
ident, at special hearings of the Trade In- 
formation Committee of the Special Rep- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations in Wash- 
ington February 19. He was speaking out 
against lowered tariffs on foreign-made steel 
which would seriously hurt the long-term 
job security of Bethlehem employees and 
other steelworkers as well. 

The day before, Mr. Cort had appeared be- 
fore the U.S. Tariff Commission. His story 
to the Commission was much the same—if 
the importation of steel into this country is 
made easier and cheaper for foreign pro- 
ducers, steelworkers, steel companies, and 
even the Federal Government will be hurt. 


COASTAL MARKETS SERIOUSLY AFFECTED 


Before the Tariff Commission, Mr. Cort em- 
phasized that domestic steel producers who 
sell mainly to the coastal regions of this 
country—and this most certainly is true in 
Bethlehem's case—are hurt by foreign steel 
imports to a far-greater degree than national 
steel import figures would indicate. 

For example, Mr. Cort pointed out that in 
1963 foreign steel took 7 percent of the total 
U.S. market. “But in our Atlantic coast 
market this is 9 percent; In our gulf coast 
market 25 percent; in our west coast market 
18 percent. In the balance of the country, 
accounting for two-thirds of steel consump- 
tion, foreign steel accounts for only 3 per- 
cent. Thus foreign steel is three times as 
big a factor in our Atlantic coast market; 
eight times in the gulf coast market; and 
six times as important on the west coast.“ 

It is in those three heavily affected market 
areas that most of the steel we now make at 
Bethlehem plants must be sold. If we sell 
less in those areas, we make less and employ 
fewer people. 

DIRECT EFFECT ON BETHLEHEM 


Speaking of the direct effect that foreign 
steel imports have on jobs for domestic steel- 
workers, Mr. Cort told the trade negotia- 
tors that “3 years ago, Bethlehem decided to 
install new finishing facilities on the west 
coast. Our initial plan,” he said, called for 
a mill which would have given employment 
to about 3,000 people. Because of the in- 

flood of imports, we have not been 
able to do anything about putting this de- 
cision into effect.” 

Mr. Cort also pointed out that Bethlehem’s 
Sparrows Point plant had, for more than 30 
years, operated consistently above the aver- 
age for the industry—in good steel years 
and bad. “But, starting in late 1962, it began 
to lag behind the average for the industry,” 
he reported. 

Mr, Cort was by no means the only person 
speaking out against possible lowering of 
this country’s already dangerously low im- 
port tariffs at forthcoming Geneva tariff 
talks. Executives from all the major do- 
mestic companies appeared. They spoke 
both for their companies and their employ- 
ees, and for the entire industry and its em- 
ployees. 

UNITED STEELWORKERS SPEAKS OUT 


But this was not solely a steel management 
plea made to the Government. Officials of 
the United Steelworkers added their strong 
support. 

In a letter to the Honorable Christian Her- 
ter, special U.S. representative at the Geneva 
trade negotiations, David J. McDonald, presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers of America, 
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opposed the argument made by Western Eu- 
ropean countries (when they raised their im- 
port tariffs on steel) that the increases were 
needed to meet the underpriced competition 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. McDonald said: We are not impressed 
by this excuse. In our judgment, another 
motive was preventive protectionism. We 
export to the six- nation i group less than 
1 ton of steel products for every 10 tons 
it exports to us. 

“We reaffirm our faith in the freest possible 
international trade, under reasonable and 
equitable conditions on both sides,” Mr. 
McDonald wrote. We should demand from 
other industrialized nations the same liberal 
and honest treatment we are willing to accord 
them, he concluded, 


COST OF ENTRY DIFFERENTIALS 


To highlight the disparties in the struggle 
between domestic steel and foreign steel, 
Mr. Cort explained the wide difference in the 
“cost of entry” of a ton of foreign-made 
structural steel into the United States and 
the cost of entry of a ton of domestic steel 
exported to a foreign country. Structural 
steel, made overseas, enters the United States 
at a cost of $2 per ton regardless of country 
of origin; the $2 covers all tariff rates, as- 
sessment duties, and transaction taxes. 

On the other hand, the cost of entry into 
a foreign country for a ton of U.S.-made 
structural steel ranges all the way from $13.84 
to $46.30. (The table gives the “cost of entry” 
figures for the various countries with which 
we find ourselves competing.) 

Mr, Cort, speaking for the future job se- 
curity of us all, urged the Tariff Commis- 
sion: “It is my recommendation that you 
advise the President it is not in the best 
interest of the United States to effect any 
further reduction in the tariff structure on 
any steel product. * * * Tariff rates on steel 
are already the lowest of any manufacturing 
industry in this country, except certain agri- 
cultural supplies. Any further reduction will 
widen the area and the product range * * * 
where foreign steel can compete, It would 
cause increased dislocation of steelworkers— 
many of whom, we believe, would find it im- 
possible to duplicate their standards of living 
2 employment opportunities now 
available in other industries.“ 


Cost of entry for heavy structural shapes 


Dollars 


Country of origin | Country of destination | per net 


î Belgium, 
Netherlands, and West Germany. 


France, Italy, Luxembourg, 


Report From Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following report to my 
constituents in the 13th District of 
Texas: 
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Report From CONGRESS. 


Dear Frirenp: Another Texan has recently 
been thrust by fate into a position of awe- 
some responsibility, Like President John- 
son, this Texan is most capable of dealing 
with his new position of responsibility. I 
am speaking of Congressman GEORGE MAHON 
of Lubbock, the new chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, 

The recent death of long-time Member of 
Congress Clarence Cannon, of Missouri, who 
served as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations for more than two decades, 
elevated Congressman Manon to his new 
position. This committee is charged with 
writing the legislation which appropriates 
all the funds of our national budget, more 
than $100 billion per year. 

Congressman MAHON is well prepared. He 
came to Congress in 1934, and has served 
on the Committee on Appropriations since 
1939. For many years he has been chairman 
of the Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, which is responsible for the defense ex- 
penditures of our Federal Government, in- 
volving over half the budget. GEORGE MA- 
How is a respected and responsible Member 
of Congress. We can be certain that the 
operation of this most powerful committee 
of the Congress is in good hands. Al 
the 23 Texas Congressmen in the House have 
a combined total of almost 300 years in con- 
gressional experience. In addition to Con- 
gressman Manon, three of our Members hold 
important committee chairmanships, and 
several are chairmen of important subcom- 
mittees. 

Congrssman WRIGHT PATMAN of Texarkana, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, has served in Congress since 1928, 
longer than any other Texan. Mr, PATMAN 
is one of the most respected Members of 
Congress, 

Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE of College 
Station has risen to the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, TIGER” 
TEAGUE was one of the most decorated heroes 
of World War II. He has been honored by 
almost every veterans’ organization in the 
Nation for his work in Congress on their be- 

His committee supervises the third 
largest expenditure in the Federal budget. 
man Omar BURLESON, of Anson, 
is chairman of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Buriesown started his life 
of public service long before his election to 
Congress 18 years ago. He is a former FBI 
agent, a county attorney, and he served in 
the Navy during World War II. 

Another Texan with large responsibilities 
is Congressman Bos Poacr, of Waco, who 
serves as vice chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture. To my knowledge, this is the 
only committee which formerly electa a vice 
chairman. The honor is paid to Bos Poacre 
because of his dedication, hard work, and 
uns knowledge of the fleld of agri- 
cultural legislation, 

There are two other Texas Congressmen 
that will never be forgotten. They are “Mr. 
Sam“ Rayburn and John Nance Garner. 
Both of these men rendered distinguished 
service as Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I think there is no doubt that 
Mr. Sam“ lived to become the most re- 
spected Member of Congress in our time. 
He had an unblemished reputation of fair- 
ness and honesty in dealing with Members 
of the House. He was loved and he is still 
missed by all who knew him. 

Members of the Texas delegation work 
very closely together. Each Wednesday we 
meet during our noon hour to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual interest. We have been 
pleased and fortunate that President Johnson 
has continued to meet with us when his de- 
manding schedule permits. 

In almost every instance, the citizens of 
Texas have had the wisdom to elect good 
men to Congress, and to keep them there 
long enough for them to be effective. It 
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takes a lot of experience and knowledge to 
be an effective Member of Congress. Texas 
has every right to be proud of its representa- 
tion in our Nation’s Capitol, for its Members 
are respected, honored, and often consulted 
in Congress. 
Cordially, 
GRAHAM PURCELL. 


Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Saturday we commemorate Memorial 
Day, one of the great traditional and in- 
spiring holidays of our land. 

The Tri-City Advertiser, serving the 
communities of Dolton, Riverdale and 
South Holland m south suburban Cook 
County in its edition of Thursday, May 
21, carried a most expressive and dra- 
matic editorial comment on Memorial 
Day, which I place into the Recorp at 
this point. 

The editorial follows: 

MEMORIAL Dar 

The beginning of the summer holiday sea- 
son comes soon. The date is May 30. For 
thousands this means a week end holiday 
with the various resorts and tourist attrac- 
tions anxiously awaiting the throngs that 
will set out for a good time. This should 
not be denied to anyone. 

But May 30 is also Memorial Day when 
the Nation pauses to honor the memory of 
its war dead. Groups of faithful men and 
women of the various veterans organizations 
all over the Nation will forego any pleasure 
to devote their time and effort to the memory 
of those who went through the hell of war 
for the safety and protection of those of 
us who are here now. 

This year the day assumes an additional 
importance because it will include the many 
of our men who died and who will die in 
the present conflicts going on in the world. 
These too, will be honored, 

Those of us who went through the wars 
remember all too well the horrors of such 
conflicts and the pain, misery, sorrow and 
despair that follow in the wake of these 
conflicts. 

Many of us remember we were promised 
that World War I would be “the war to 
end all wars,” only to find ourselves in the 
wars to follow. No wonder men ask the 
answer which, up to now, has not come. 

Those of you who wonder at the staggering 
amount of time, effort and money being 
spent on armaments and research for instru- 
ments of war, might do well to remember 
that force, as a deterrent, could avold any 
worldwide conflict. 

We doubt if any one man or group of 
men can give us the means of achieving 
permanent peace. But it see to us that 
if all of us joined in a con effort of 
prayer and constructive thinking and living, 
we might come closer to that most desired 
of all desires—peace for all men. 

It has been well said that “peace comes 
not from the cannon's mouth.” Likewise it 
has been said that “peace can only come in 
the hearts of men.” 

We are impressed by a statement written 
by a prominent theologian wherein it was 
made plain that Christ came on earth not 
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to help people as much as to teach people 
to help themselves. 

Maybe we had better get busy on that 
line of thought. 

And we suggest that on this Memorial 
Day all of us remember those who have died 
for us and utter a fervent prayer for those 
who must serve their country in the days to 
come. 


The Cover-Up—A New Morality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Washington, 
D.C., Evening Star, of March 27, 1964: 
THE Cover-UP—A New Mozatrry—Recorp 

SHows FEDERAL OFFICIALS WHO EXPOSE 

SuHapy DEALS Get BOUNCED 

(By Richard Wilson) 

The handwriting on the wall has been writ- 
ten large here: Don't buck the system. This 
truth is freshly proved by a Government dis- 
tinguished service award to an obscure official 
named Horace D. Godfrey. Mr. Godfrey is 
the Administrator of the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service under 
Agriculture Secretary Freeman. 

It is charged in the House of Reprsenta- 
tives that Mr. Godfrey was given this award 
although in his branch of the Federal serv- 
ice “obviously a cover-up was attempted In 
the entire Billie Sol Estes case.” The evi- 
dence in the Billie Sol Estes investigation 
showed, it is charged, incredible confusion, 
mismanagement, lack of records, duplication, 
and “woeful lack of management and knowl- 
edge of what was going on in the Estes case.” 

Mr. Freeman so values Mr. Godfrey today, 
however, that he confers upon him the high- 
est accolade of his department as an example 
to others. 

But what of the man who testified and sup- 
plied records to show that the big time Texas 
promoter now under prison sentence for 
fraud was shown favoritism in Mr. Freeman's 
department as early as November 1961? This 
man, N. Battle Hales, has been denied an 
automatic in-grade promotion which would 
ordinarily have come to him in the course 
of his Federal service. Thus the accuser 

es and the accused flourishes, al- 
though the record seems clear that Billie Sol 
enjoyed a favored position in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Freeman has no monopoly on this tech- 
nique. One Jerry Jackis, who revealed to 
Congress the use of foreign aid funds in 
Cambodia for a Communist-sponsored hos- 
pital, was fired while the State Department 
official who made a record against him was 
promoted. 

Otto Otepka, State Department security 
official, who committed the unforgivable sin 
of preaching on his superiors and telling 
Congress what is wrong with the internal 
security system in the State Department, is 
in limbo. But William J. Crockett, deputy 
undersecretary, who was in charge of the 
Otepka matter for Secretary Rusk, is up for 
promotion to career minister, a better Job. 
The Senater Foreign Relations Committee 
is looking into this because the record shows 
wiretapping, general harassment, and at- 
tempts to degrade Mr. Otepka after he helped 
the Senate Internal Security Committee to 
expose some of the weaknesses of the State 
Department security system. 

It is worth noting also that Gen. Curtis 
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LeMay has been given an extension, at least 
until after the election, of his tenure as Air 
Chief of Staff. General LeMay protested 
against the multibillion dollar award of the 
TFX contract for what he thought was a 
second best fighter plane to be used by both 
the Navy and Air Force. The Navy com- 
mander, Admiral Anderson, who also ob- 
jected openly before Congress, has long since 
vanished from the Washington scene. But 
General LeMay was pointedly given only a 
1-year reappointment, instead of the usual 
2, and this has now been extended: But it 
looks as if General LeMay's service is rapidly 
coming to a close. 

The pattern set in these several cases is 
shocking. The lesson taught to Federal of- 
ficials is that {f they see mismanagement, 
wrongdoing, or bad Judgment they would be 
wise to keep thelr mouths shut if they wish 
to maintain or improve their job status. 

Their worst sin would be to tell their story 
to Congress, although it is the clear and im- 
perative responsibility of Congress to inquire 
into the operation of Federal executive de- 
partments funded solely by the votes of Con- 
gress. Congress controls absolutely the ap- 
propriation of money to operate the Federal 
Government and of taxation to provide these 
funds. This is its exclusive power, and Con- 
gress has the right to know how the funds 
are spent. 

Some kind of a new morality seems to have 
gotten lodged in official Washington. It is 
the morality of blind loyalty to superior au- 
thority and complete obeisance to the word 
from on high. It is the morality of cover-up 
in the Billie Sol Estes case and whitewash in 
the Baker case. And it is not a very healthy 
atmosphere for the prudent conduct of the 
public’s business. 


Another State Department Blunder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when I read in the New York 
Times this morning that the State De- 
partment, in insisting on a $40 million 
loan from the International Monetary 
Fund to the United Arab Republic, not 
only had broken a long-standing rule of 
the Fund that establishes a bad prece- 
dent, but puts the United States in the 
embarrassing position of competing with 
the Soviet Union for the friendship of 
the Nasser regime. How many other 
nations are now going to play the Soviet 
Union against the United States to their 
own benefit? 

Further, I cannot help but agree with 
the article from the Times that this ill- 
advised loan is bound to increase Euro- 
pean reluctance to augment the role 
of the Fund at a time when efforts are 
being made to encourage them to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a terrible faux 
paus. In my humble opinion, we can 
ill afford to have the State Department 
making continuous blunders such as this. 
I would certainly hope that our Foreign 
Affairs Committee or some appropriate 
committee of the Congress will make a 
thorough investigation. 

8 The news article to which I refer fol- 
OWS: 
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UNITED STATES Vexes ALLIES on LOAN TO 
UnrreD Anas REPUBLIO—$40 MILLION From 
WORLD FUND ON LIBERAL TERMS PUSHED 
THROUGH BY WASHINGTON 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, May 27.—The United States, 
over the objections of its Western European 
allies, has virtually forced through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund a $40 million loan 
to the United Arab Republic that sets prece- 
dents In its liberal terms. 

The loan, formally approved earlier this 
week, came just after Premier Khrushehev's 
triumphant reception in the United Arab 
Republic on the occasion of the dedication 
of the Aswan High Dam. Mr. Khrushchev 
pledged additional economic aid to Cairo. 

Approval of the loan also came just before 
a visit to Washington next week by the Israel 
Premier, Levi Eshkol. This visit has aroused 
sharp concern in the Arab countries. 

European resentment of what is viewed as 
political use of the Monetary Fund is deep. 
This week’s action, it is understood, may 
gravely jeopardize U.S. proposals to increase 
the resources of the Fund as a keystone of a 
plan to preserve the stability of the inter- 
national financial system. 

The State Department, according to reli- 
able sources, insisted on U.S. backing for the 
Monetary Fund loan over the objections of 
the Treasury. Under the welghted voting 
rules of the 102-nation Monetary Fund, the 
US. position on any question is decisive, and 
U.S. support of the loan pushed it through. 

The objections of the European nations 
and, it is reported, of the U.S. Treasury were 
not based on political opinions of President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser's regime. Rather they 
arose from the fact that this loan broke a 
longstanding rule of the Monetary Fund. 

Essentially, this rule is that a nation can 
draw upon its full borrowing quota in the 
Fund only if it adopts austere internal finan- 
cial policies to strengthen its currency, halt 
inflation and improve its international bal- 
ance of payments. The balance Is the rela- 
tionship between payments to foreigners and 
receipts from foreigners. 

The Monetary Fund rule has been enforced 
consistently in the case of Latin American 
countries and others. 

In the view of those who opposed the loan, 
including almost all of the industrial coun- 
tries that dominate the Fund's Board of Di- 
rectors, the United Arab Republic did not 
meet these conditions. Thus they regarded 
the loan as essentially political. 

The international management of the 
Fund, headed by its managing director, 
Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, supported the loan. 
Rightly or wrongly, many Europeans believe 
that the Fund’s management is dominated 
by an American point of view even though 
its chief is French. 

The Egyptian incident is thus crucial in 
the current secret negotiations among the 
10 leading industrial nations looking toward 
strengthening and improvement of the in- 
ternational monetary system. The United 
States is known to be an increase 
in each member’s payment into the Fund, 
and hence its drawing quota, as a major 
element in strengthening the system. 

The Fund has been a quiet but major prop 
behind postwar international prosperity, 
ready to provide foreign exchange reserves 
for nations temporarily pinched. 

A major objection by the nations of con- 
tinental Europe led by France, to giving an 
expanding role to the Monetary Fund is that 
its voting system and its management are 
believed to give the United States a pre- 
dominant role. Given the current financial 
strength of the European countries, this sit- 
uation is not believed to reflect the real 
balance of financial power. 

‘Thus the loan to the United Arab Republic 
Is bound to increase European reluctance to 
augment the role of the fund, In the view 
of authoritative sources today. 
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The State Department's basic policy has 
been to preserve U.S. links with President 
Nasser's regime, In the view of officials, Mr. 
Ehrushchey did not win complete support for 
Soviet foreign policy in his Egyptian tour 
earlier this month. 

The Monetary Fund loan was thus impor- 
tant evidence that the United States is con- 
tinuing its policy of assisting Mr. Nasser 
despite his statements that seem to back 
Soviet policy in part and despite his open 
hostility to Israel. In the State Department 
view, Mr. Nasser's policy has been responsible 
on the whole. 

Some European financial officials view the 
loan to Cairo as an example of how less de- 
veloped countries can play off the Soviet 
Union against the United States to their own 
benefit, 

It is known that the US, Treasury will fight 
hard to keep the present incident an Isolated 
one and to preserve the basic financial rules 
of the fund. 

The Monetary Fund has ayailable more 
than $15 billion in gold and national curren- 
cies for quick International credit. By the 
fall of 1963 it had provided more than $7 
billion in short-term financial assistance to 
48 of Its members. The Fund was founded 
by 44 nations at the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence of July 1944. 


National Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recor the 
remarks of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable John A. Car- 
ver, Jr., given at the dedication of the 
Visitor Center at Colorado National 
Monument, near Grand Junction, Colo., 
Sunday, May 24, 1964. 

We, in the West, are interested in the 
proper development of national parks, 
national forests, and national monu- 
ments, I am sure all Members of Con- 
gress will be pleased to read this address. 
The address follows: 

A year ago I helped the Park Service dedi- 
cate a visitor center at Chancellorsyille, Va. 
What I remember of that occasion, with con- 
tinuing embarrassment, was that it was there 
that I found, to my consternation when I 
turned over page 4 of my text, not the anal 
page I expected, but page 1 again. Page 5 
was back at my seat. 

I've been traveling these last 2 days with 
your Congressman, WAYNE ASPINALL. To tell 
you the truth, I've been traveling with him 
for a lot longer than 2 days. He is the chair- 
man of the best run committee of the US. 
Congress, and it is the best run because he 
is the chairman. His House Interior Com- 
mittee is the most important committee of 
the Congress for the Western United States, 
exercising jurisdiction over the public lands, 
parks, water resource development, miner- 
als, Indians, and all the other subjects which 
are, in the executive branch, the assigned re- 
sponsibilities of the Interlor Department, 
where I serve. 

We could talk for a long time about the 
public lands, and the reclamation projects, 
and the Indians, and the minerals of this 
great area, but our purpose today leads us to 
the national system of parks, monuments, 
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and recreation areas of which the Colorado 
National Monument is one. 

On my last trip through the monument, I 
asked Superintendent Bussey what he 
thought was the most significant thing about 
the history of the monument. Without hes- 
itation he mentioned the spirit of coopera- 
tion and mutual helpfulness of the people of 
the area about the park. He singled out the 
friendly and helpful interest which Congress- 
man AsPrnaLL had always shown to the ac- 
tivities here. 

I've had a theory for a long time about 
park areas—what makes for their establish- 
ment, and what makes for their successful 
operation, 

For establishment, one key is vision and in- 
sight—the capacity to see a natural feature, 
which may seem commonplace, a damned 
nuisance, economically worthless, or all 
three, at the time and place, agninst a larger 
backdrop—the backdrop of geology, archeol- 
ogy, history or esthetics, for example, i 

But vision and insight aren't enough. 
Added to that must be the wracking, endless 
work of achieying something like a political 
consensus locally, Not necessarily evidenced 
by a political act, such as an election, but 
by general acceptance in the community, 
support which may be evidenced in myriad 
ways—by chamber of commerce resolutions, 
by newspaper support, by elected officials’ 
espousal, by urgings on the floor of Congress. 

If there is such a community consensus at 
the outset, it tends to be self-generating. 
With any kind of nurturing, the good feeling 
about parks tends to grow. Even parks which 
seemed just to squeak by come to be re- 
garded as great boons, after awhile. 

This unit of the park system was blessed 
from the beginning, both in the vision and 
inspiration of early leaders, and in the main- 
tenance of that spirit of cooperation. This 
is clearly evidenced by its early history, which 
I personally checked in the files of the De- 
partment about it for the period from 1907 
to 1912. 

There is no question but that the idea 
for the Colorado National Monument was 
singlehandedly conceived, and singlemind- 
edly pursued, by the colorful John Otto. 

When the vision or inspiration for making 
this a national area came to him I didn't 
find out. Our earliest records only show 
that the first efforts must have been con- 
centrated on the citizens of Grand Junction. 
In 1907, Judge Walter Sullivan was the drafts- 
man and scrivener of a formal letter to the 
Register of the U.S. Land Office at Montrose, 
asking that the Interior Department set 
aside certain lands for a public park and 
that they be eventually granted to Mesa 
County.” Other signers included every 
elected official of the county, the mayor, city 
clerk, and city treasurer of Grand Junction, 
the State senator, and the officers of the 
Grand Junction Chamber of Commerce. To 
this evidence of local unanimity they were 
able to add the formal endorsement of the 
Governor and the auditor of State. 

In due course, the Interior Department 
heeded the request for a temporary with- 
drawal, being swayed, perhaps, by the argu- 
ment in the petition that to fall to do so 
would permit “any interested person who 
Was 50 to make filing thereof as 
agricultural land or entry thereof as timber 
and stone land” all for the “mercenary pur- 
pose of charging fees to visitors” and “to 
make a profit out of the same to the detri- 
ment of the thousands of persons now living 
or who may hereafter become citizens of this 
county and vicinity.” 

Within 2 months, the temporary with- 
drawal for about 5,000 acres was processed, 
notwithstanding a land office clerk's note 
that it was not authorized by the Antiquities 
Act. Another clerk indirectly referred to 
President Theodore Roosevelt's midnight 
creation of the forest reserves by calling “spe- 
cial attention to the fact that the withdrawal 
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is not for forestry purposes and I do not 
therefore believe it would be antagonistic 
even to the spirit of the act of March 4, 1907, 
prohibiting the creation òf the national 
forests in Colorado and certain other States 
except by act of Congress.” 

With the withdrawal made, John Otto took 
up his pen to get a more permanent status 
for the area. On August 8, 1909, In a “My 
Dear President” letter to William H, Taft, he 
begins “Again I take the liberty to call your 
attention to our national monument park 
proposition,” and invited the President to 
visit the area. 

Whether in response to the invitation, I 
doubt, but Taft did visit and another “My 
Dear President” letter opens, “Almost a year 
has passed since you visited our valley. Per- 
haps you remember the Peach Queen.” I'll 
wager Mr. Taft did indeed remember the 
Peach Queen, Then a sly political reference, 
perhaps looking forward to the 1912 Bull 
Moose campaign which unseated Taft in favor 
of Wilson, although 1910 was an off year: 
“We are standpatters, that is, we always 
stand pat for the continuance of prosperity.” 
He asked Mr. Taft to permanently establish 
the area as a national park, and signed him- 
self John Otto, trallbullder and guide.” 

Mr. Otto recognized that even then Presi- 
dents had to be preoccupied with Congress: 
“We hope that now in between sessions you 
can give this matter the attention that It as 
we believe duly deserves.” 

The Presidential trip to the valley had been 
for the purpose of dedicating the Gunnison 
Tunnel. Mr. Otto appreciated the tunnel: 
“A great achievement it is as the world 
knows; as such it is simply the work of man.” 

In December 1909, an additional with- 
drawal, up to about 15,000 acres, was re- 
quested by the chamber of commerce. Prob- 
ably more because Senator Guggenheim had 
announced his intention to introduce a bill 
to make the area a national park, than the 
chamber petition, this withdrawal got prompt 
and favorable Department action. Senator 
Gu ‘s stationery was from the now 
defunt “Committee on the University of the 
United States.” 

Congress not having acted by 1911, elther 
on Senator Guggenheim's bill, or on Con- 
gressman Edward Taylor’s companion meas- 
ure, the move started for a Presidential proc- 
lamation of a national monument, The peti- 
tion from the Grand Junction area to the 
President bears literally hundreds of names, 
probably the grandparents or parents of many 
in this audience. Maybe some of you here 
today signed. 

President Taft, after getting a favorable 
report from the Department, signed the proc- 
lamation on May 24, 1911. And it was here 
that I found the only ripple of disharmony— 
over the name. On May 9, 1911, Mr. Taylor 
received a telegram from Grand Junction: 
“chamber of commerce recommends Hooper 
National Monument in honor Maj. 8. K. 
Hooper who has done more to advertise 
Colorado’s scenic attraction than any six 
men in State.” A penciled note on the tele- 
gram says: “Held up by violent protests 
from Colorado, Taylor.” 

The chamber explained to the Congress- 
man what was up in two letters, both dated 
May 15, 1911. In one this informative sen- 
tence appears: “The Fruita people could 
have very easily arranged the matter without 
any friction if they had called up anyone 
here in the city and made a suggestion.” 

And 1 think Otto should be consulted 
about the matter, but he was off in the woods 
somewhere.” 

And finally: “As I said before, we will not 
make any further suggestions * * * and 
will leave the matter of selecting a name en- 
tirely with you and the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 

But under the same date, the same cham- 
ber secretary listed 18-typed names, and one 
written as an afterthought in pen. Here are 
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the 18 typed: Dinosaur, Mammoth, Mesa 
Rojo, Grand National, Grand River National, 
Otto, Ute, Robideau (he was a trapper who 
lived in this territory in 1832), Escalante, 
Dominguez, Independence, Crawford, Liberty, 
Sphinx, Mile-High, Columbus, Columbine, 
and Centennial. 

The one penned in? You guessed it. 
“Colorado National Monument.” Congress- 
man Taylor was responsible for its selection. 

Well, other interesting things happened. 
Mr. Otto got married. Collier's weekly, al- 
though they had written the Department to 
verify their facts, announced erroneously 
that it was to be named “Monolithic National 
Monument.” And they started a legend 
about where the marriage took place: 

“The segregation of this section of land 
crowns the personal work of the last 5 years 
of one of the West's most peculiar charac- 
ters, John Otto. Otto, without any hope of 
personal gain, unpaid, and for a long time 
actually discouraged by the open jeers with 
which his work was greeted, opened up the 
natural wonders of this district to the world. 
With the aid of two burros he has built over 
12 miles of splendid trail, leading into and 
through the various canyons of the park. 
In places he has drilled through solid rock 
for long distances. During the last few years 
he has been supported by the Grand Junc- 
tion and Fruita Chambers of Commerce. 

“On July 4 (1912), he will be married on 
the top of Independence Monument to Miss 
Beatrice Farnham of Weymouth, Mass., an 
artist * * Otto has just completed an 
fron ladder to the top of this shaft which 
is 575 feet high.” 

An equally fascinating story is the episode 
of the flag to fly atop Independence. I must 
abbreviate it. Mr. Otto, after the proclama- 
tion was signed, was hired as custodian and 
sole employee at 61 a month. He took to 
writing through channels, never again to 
the President, but instead to his boss, the 
commissioner of the General Land Office. 

At first he wrote that he would use his 
salary to buy a $12 flag once a year to fly on 
Independence, but he soon decided he ought 
to get one free from the Government—and 
he did. Then he located a couple of Bureau 
of Reclamation mules not being used, which 
the Reclamation man was willing to let him 
have “but for the trouble of it.” 

It is always fun, and instructive too, to 
poke around in the old files of the Depart- 
ment. Invariably one finds that however 
much things have changed, they remain al- 
ways the same. 

The people don't react differently now 
than they did in 1911. We have today our 
John Ottos—some unrecognized. The bene- 
fits of cooperation in the identification of 
values on the public lands, and the protec- 
tion and development of these values in the 
public interest remain the same, too. 

This is an auspicious occasion, dedicating 
as we do this fine structure to serve the 
needs of numbers of people which even the 
farseeing Grand Junction people couldn't 
have imagined in 1907. I hope that we re- 
dedicate ourselves, too, to the spirit of coop- 
eration and helpfulness which has marked 
the entire history of Colorado National 
Monument. 

With men like Warne ASPINALL in Con- 
gress, this relationship will be built on solid 
footing. For he understands the duties and 
responsibilities of each branch of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to the public lands, 
including the parks and monuments. 

The source of our national strength is not 
in the structures we build, whether physical 
or governmental, but In the people and their 
elected officials. 

President Johnson has infused all of Gov- 
ernment and the American people too with 
a new awareness of this elemental fact. 
Where opportunity is blighted, where the 
people cannot break out of the chains of 
poverty forced upon them, where people 
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cannot vote or are denied the rights of 


Americans, to that extent the whole Nation 


suffers. A spirit of national cooperation in 
meeting these problems is evident every- 
where. 

As the oldtimers here express satisfaction 
that they helped make this park a reality, 
sọ all of us will someday express satisfac- 
tion that we helped in the great struggles 
for equality and justice in the 1960's. 


“New” Johnson Being Created 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. SLACK, Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing column of editorial comment was 
written by one of the most experienced 
political writers in West Virginia and I 
think it represents a development which 
is becoming increasingly recognized. I 
commend the comments of the writer, 
Harry Hoffmann, of the Charleston, W. 
Va., Gazette, to your attention. 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 
Apr. 21, ioe) 3 
“New” JOHNSON BEING CREATED 


(By Harry Hofmann) 

WASHINGTON.—Last week marked the start 
of what might be called the creation of the 
“new” Lyndon Johnson. A change in 
anager was needed, and the results so far are 
good, 

The act of violence last November that 
moved the tall Texan abruptly from relative 
obscurity into the full glare that goes with 
the Presidency was not an easy transition 
for him. 

What made it most difficult was the new 
aura of dignity, of intellectual composure, 
of sparkling wit and serious demeanor that 
had been brought to the White House by 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. He had given 
the American people a new appreciation of 
the Nation's highest office—and it was evi- 
dent they liked what they saw. 

It was evident also that no one could be 
expected to reflect the new image in quite 
the same good grace as John Kennedy—cer- 
tainly not the outgoing rancher from Texas 
with his back-slapping tendencies 
from the boisturous guffaw to the wheeler- 
dealer hug. 

For a period it seemed that Johnson might 
have determined to force a transfer of the 
Kennedy image to himself—without being 
quite able to distinguish between sparkling 
wit and clownishness, as indicated by his 
recent episode. He was dignified, sincere, 
even humble as he talked about “this job 
which fate has thrust upon me.” 

“The President always has to think of 
America as a continuing community,” he 
sald, “He has to try to see how his decisions 
will affect not only today’s citizens, but their 
children and their children’s children unto 
the third and fourth generation. He has to 
try to peer into the future, and he has to 
prepare for that future. 

“If the policies he advocates lack this di- 
mention of depth and this dimension of stay- 
ing power, he may gain this or that advan- 
tage in the short term, but he can set the 
country on a false course and profit today 
at the expense of all the world tomorrow.” 

Then, the possibility some 
editors might object that he was taking ad- 
vantage of them as a captive audience, he 
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pounded home some persuasive arguments on 
America’s needs. 

Civil rights: “Our Nation will live in tor- 
mented ease until the civil rights bill now 
being considered is written into the books 
of law. The question is no longer, ‘shall it 
be passed?’ 

“Is it asking too much for this bountiful 
country to prepare a law so that older folks 
can face illness when it inevitably comes and 
face it without the chill foreboding of an 
empty purse, or an inadequate insurance 
policy?” 

There was no clownishness here, no lack 
of sincerity, no impression of a wheeler- 
dealer. This was a man who seemed to rec- 
ognize that fate had given him a destiny to 
fulfill. 


Uncle Sam’s Grocery Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Joint Economic Committee had oc- 
casion to study the military procurement 
system. In connection with those hear- 
ings, a report from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States was requested 
on the operation of the military com- 
missary stores. That report, when 
received, indicated that not only were 
there considerable operating losses, but 
also there was much wasted effort and 
money in the annual survey that is con- 
ducted by the Defense Department. The 
report also indicated that the adminis- 
trative regulations of the Defense De- 
partment in this regard were in conflict 
with the congressional intent in passage 
of the law. To remedy this situation, the 
Comptroller suggested that either the 
back-door appropriations for these com- 
missaries be suspended, or that some 
guidelines be set by legislation to insure 
their operation within the scope of the 
law. On May 14, I introduced a bill that 
would have the effect of establishing 
these guidelines. This week, an editorial 
appeared in the Washington Post of May 
25 which points up the problem that is 
attendent in this area. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
editorial in the Recorp at this point: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 25, 1964] 
UNCLE Sam's SUPERMARKETS 

Long ago when most military bases were 
located in thinly populated frontier areas, 
Government-operated co! stores 
were established to provide the families of 
personnel with staples at reasonable prices. 
But like weeds in a garden the commissaries 
have continued to multiply in an era when 
the typical military installation in this coun- 
try can be amply served by private enter- 
prises. 

Testimony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee reveals the Defense Department is 
now operating a nationwide chain of 269 
supermarkets which do an annual business 
of $730 million. These stores, which have 
increased in number by 38 percent over the 
last decade, sell merchandise to the military 
and civilian employees of the Defense Depart- 
ment at prices which on the average are 
about 23 percent below those charged by 
private food stores. í 

The bargain prices save those pri 
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to shop at the commissaries about $270 mil- 
lion a year. But these benefits must be re- 
duced by $150 million in uncovered commis- 
sary costs, losses made up by the taxpayers 
in each year, and by the erosion of the pri- 
vate tax base. 

Clearly the savings conferred by the oper- 
ations of the commissaries constitute a 
subsidy, and it is proper to ask who is being 
subsidized and why. Perhaps a case can be 
made—a rather weak one—for subsidizing 
the enlisted military man who attempts to 
ralse a family on a small salary. But what 
reasonable defense can be made for extend- 
ing commissary privileges to civillans whose 
civil service salaries exceed the national 
averages? 

In addition to inviting invidious compar- 
isons by the vast majority of citizens who 
must pay prices that reflect the full costs of 
food distribution, the perpetuation and ex- 
pansion of the commissary chain clearly vio- 
late the expressed wishes of the Congress. A 
law passed in 1953 instructs the Secretary of 
Defense to operate commissaries only when 
food items are “not otherwise available at a 
reasonable distance and a reasonable price.“ 
By arbitrarily assuming a markup of no more 
than 20 percent over commissary costs to 
constitute reasonable price, the Defense 
Department justifies the operation of eight 
commissary stores in the Washington area 
and others in almost every large city, 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
just refused a top priority” request from 
the Air Force to build a $145,000 commissary 
in Portland, Oreg. This reluctance to expand 
the system, while welcome, hardly cuts to the 
heart of the matter, Both the Secretary of 
Defense and the Director of the Budget ap- 
pear unable or unwilling to close down the 
commissaries by administrative action. And 
if they fail to act in the near future, Con- 
gress would do well to consider the carefully 
drafted bill (H.R. 11259) submitted by Rep- 
resentative THomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, 
which would close down those stores in the 
continental United States that cannot meet 
the test of necessity and compel those re- 
maining in business to charge competitive 
prices which reflect full costs. 

If the low-ranking military personnel were 
compensated by salary increases for the loss 
of the commissary subsidy, a net saving 
would still be effected by eliminating the 
operating losses on a chain of stores appro- 
priate only on frontier posts. 


Bette Davis-Joan Crawford Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr, CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
15, 1964, the city of Los Angeles will 
honor, through a proclamation by its 
mayor, Actresses Joan Crawford and 
Bette Davis on the occasion of the start 
of their second costarring motion pic- 
ture. They are being honored not only 
by the city, but by the State of Califor- 
nia and their fellow workers in the mo- 
tion picture industry, many of whom 
reside in my district. 

Misses Davis and Crawford have, 
through the years, helped to create the 
glamour that is Hollywood and have, by 
their much acclaimed talent, won recog- 
nition throughout the world for our 
country’s cultural achievements as well 
as for their own personal success. 

Both of these great ladies have not 
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only contributed much honor to our mo- 
tion picture industry and to their pro- 
fession, but have also contributed 
immeasuraby to the welfare and ad- 
ment of our society. 

Miss Davis, the only woman to have 
served as president of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, was 
the cofounder of the Hollywood Canteen 
during World War II and is the perma- 
nent president of the canteen, which 
now exists to provide funds to the Mo- 
tion Picture Relief Fund and charitable 
activities of the Variety Clubs Interna- 
tional. A Los Angeles Times Woman 
of the Year,” Miss Davis is also well 
known for her articles on mentally re- 
tarded children, with reference to her 
retarded adopted daughter, which have 
aided important research in this field. 
She is president of the Tailwaggers, an 
organization dedicated to all dog lovers. 
Nominated 10 times for an Academy 
Award and one of the few to have won 
2 Academy Awards, Miss Davis takes 
her obligations as a citizen with as much 
Seriousness and pride as she does her 
professional career. Her other philan- 
thropies include time given to the 
WAIPS, service as a good will ambassa- 
dress, and cooperating with numerous 
worldwide charitable organizations. 

Miss Crawford's efforts on behalf of 
our country and society are conspicuous 
by their unending number. She is chair- 
woman of the Stars for Mental Health 
of the National Association for Mental 
Health, ambassadress at large for CARE, 
member of the board of directors of the 
USO in New York, member of the board 
of directors of the World Rehabilitation 
Fund and serves as a sponsor for New 
York's Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion Christmas Seals Campaign. The 
actress, also an Academy Award winner, 
helped to establish free theater for the 
public in the annual Shakespeare Festi- 
val in New York’s Central Park and she 
has helped to raise funds for the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, Muscular Dystrophy, 
Salvation Army, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, New York Herald Trib- 
une Fresh Air Fund, and many other 
worthwhile causes. 

Along with the many constituents in 
my district who will be honoring Joan 
Crawford and Bette Davis at 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Studios on the day named in 
their honor, I wish to publicly acknowl- 
edge and commend their contributions 
to the welfare of our society as well as 
their great talents which have done so 
much to make our motion picture indus- 
try the greatest in the world. 


The Late Honorable Clarence Cannon 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives in paying trib- 
ute to our late colleague, the Honorable 
CLARENCE Cannon, of Missouri. 


x 
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CLARENCE CANNON'S career in Govern- 
ment has spanned over 50 years. Our 
country and its representative institu- 
tions will long feel his impact as a great 
parliamentarian, as a Member of the 
House for over 40 years, and as chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

His eulogy can be spoken simply; he 
was an honorable man, a man of integ- 
rity and great ability, and he has served 
his country well. 

My deepest sympathy goes to Mrs. 
Cannon, their daughters, and other 
members of his family. 


A Success in Foreign Aid: -K Clubs in 
Kenya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most vital resources in any nation is its 
youth, and in a basically agricultural 
country the economic future can well 
depend upon the skill of its future 
farmers. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment, through technical cooperation de- 
velopment assistance, provides agricul- 
tural extension services similar to those 
in the United States which have helped 
our country achieve agricultural prog- 
ress. Today, AlD's extension farm 
youth movement thrives in 62 different 
countries, including Kenya. 

In Kenya farming has long been con- 
sidered the work of girls and women. 
However, as cash crops have increased in 
importance, more men have taken an in- 
terest in the land, but the young ones 
must be shown the attractiveness and 
worthiness of agricultural production. 
With only 10 percent of their secondary 
school age children attending school and 
with only a small number of youth agri- 
cultural technical stations, Kenya needed 
a widespread grassroots program in agri- 
culture and home economics through 
which boys and girls could learn by ac- 
tual experience and discover at the same 
time the joy of creating with their own 
hands. 


For their inspiration, U.S. AID and 
Kenyan Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials turned to the extension farm youth 
movement, using our own 4-H Clubs as 
an example. They chose the name -K 
Clubs, the K’s standing for three Swahili 
words meaning to “unite,” to “work” with 
one’s hands and to “help” oneself, one’s 
community, and Kenya. 

Government Agriculture extension 
staff members were trained to assist and 
advise local 4-K Clubs. In April 1963 
actual organization began. Staff mem- 
bers first approached the local commu- 
nity leaders, then informal leaders, pro- 
gressive farmers, and the parents to en- 
list their support, explaining that they 
would be heeded as unpaid volunteer 
leaders and to help the youngsters buy 
garden seed. Finally, the children them- 
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selves were approached. Interest here 
was already high because of discussion 
with their parents. The children formed 
their own club in which they democrat- 
ically elected officers and made plans for 
projects. They were divided into two 
groups: 8- to 15- and 16- to 22-year-olds. 

Each youth, given his or her own pro- 
ject, raises rabbits, poultry or other live- 
stock or grows vegetables or other field 
crops, usually on his family's plot of land. 
All outlay is at his own expenses and 
produce grown is often sold on the mar- 
ket which teaches the boys and girls 
techniques of selling. Participants visit 
each other's plots and enter different 
shows where their produce is judged in 
competition. 

The whole project has cost little. No 
dues are collected, volunteers lead groups 
and suitable—usually informal—meeting 
places are chosen. AID and the Kenyan 
Department of Agriculture jointly pro- 
vide money to run the organization and 
to assist in training leaders. 

The movement, belonging to the peo- 
ple, is growing rapidly. Already there 
are over 75 clubs who boast a combined 
membership of more than 1,800. 

Thus, the 4-K Clubs are training Ken- 
ya’s farmers of the future in more scien- 
tific ways and are inculcating an under- 
standing and appreciation of the value 
of farming. At the same time the youth 
are obtaining experience in democratic 
methods at a local level and the thrill 
of individual initiative and achievement. 


Constitutional Protection of the Human 
Person 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1, 1964, Law Day U.S.A. was observed 
throughout our Nation. A very inspir- 
ing and moving ceremony was held at 
the World’s Fair grounds, New York, 
under the auspices of the Queens County 
Bar Association. All who were able to 
participate in this program or witness it 
owe a debt of gratitude to this associa- 
tion, especially its very able president, 
Nat Hentel, Esq. 

The main speaker at this event was 
our distinguished colleague from New 
York, Hon. James J. DELANEY, and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of his fine address: 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROTECTION OF THE HUMAN 

PERSON 
(Address by Congressman James J. DELANEY, 

Law Day observance, Queens County Bar 

Association, May 1, 1964) 

I feel most honored to join with you in 
the celebration of Law Day, and am particu- 
larly pleased to see so many new citizens 
present for this occasion. The observance 
of this day and the interest and enthusiasm 
it has generated proves once more the truth 
of Judge Learned Hand’s statement, “Lib- 
erty lies in the hearts of men.” 

We, as Americans, have set this day aside 
to show our appreciation of liberty and to 
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reaffirm our loyalty to the United States of 
America—a nation ruled by laws and not by 
men. Law Day is a time of rededication to 
the ideals of equality and justice—equality 
and justice under the law. 

While America began with a government 
in which liberty and the law stood hand in 
hand, I do not believe we could have main- 
tained those high ideals without the con- 
stant reinforcement of our moral and spirit- 
ual bulwarks by citizens who recognized their 
value. For liberty does indeed live in the 
hearts of men and, again quoting Judge 
Hand, “when it dies there, no court can 
save it.” 

America received the necessary reinforce- 
ments from many countries. Men and wo- 
men who sought equality and liberty came 
to our shores, leaving behind oppression, 
bigotry, and hunger. To them it was a land 
of hope and freedom, a land of opportunity. 
These immigrants, these new Americans, 
have been the wellspring of renewed patriot- 
ism and promoters of freedom in this land. 

We pride ourselves in the fact that the 
newest American stands equal to the oldest 
in the eyes of the law. 

Daniel Webster said, “God grants liberty 
to those who love it.“ There are few of us 
here who respect the rule of law as much, 
comprehend its magnificence so completely, 
or understand its meaning so deeply as those 
who have lived outside its protection. 

On this Law Day we owe special thanks 
to those men and women who, by profession, 
bear the heaviest burden in supporting the 
law. Principally, these are the members of 
the judiciary, practicing attorneys, and law 
enforcement officers. 

Their responsibilities go far beyond the 
requirements of technical competence, for 
they are key men in the preservation of indi- 
vidual rights and dignity. To them each 
problem must be seen as a new problem and 
each man crossing their paths as a new man, 
an individual. They cannot fall into routine. 
They cannot become jaded in their work. 
For if they become careless with the rights of 
men, those rights are no longer meaningful. 
The fact that liberty flourishes across this 
land is undeniable testament to their con- 
tinuing success. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, 
Earl Warren, in a speech delivered at Yeshiva 
University, New York, N.Y., on the 26th day 
of March 1961 said: There is a law behind 
the law.“ He suggested that the study of 
Aristotle, Maimonides, and Aquinas would 
reveal the key to the law behind the law.” 


which has given life to our constitutional 
history and has, in reality, been the “law 
behind the law” referred to by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

Fortunately for us the civil law of Rome, 
a totalitarian system of law, never prevailed 
in England or the United States. Although 
Anglo-American law, to use Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ language “Borrowed ita 
modern procedure from the Roman law, it 
never accepted the substantive law of the 
Roman code as the law of the realm.” 

The Judaic Christian tradition and its con- 
cept of the dignity of the human person has 
made its influence felt in Anglo-American 
law from the 13th century down to and in- 

cluding the present time. Bracton in the 
first book written on English law under the 
title of “Law and Customs of the Angles,” 
stated: The king is under God and the law.” 
In modern terminology this would mean that 
all government is under God and the law. 
This is the beginning of the recognition of 
the primacy of the human person and the 
limitation of the state in Anglo-American 
law. Substantially the same language was 
repeated in the Magna Carta in the 13th 
century and is also to be found in the writ- 
ings of Sir John Fortescue in “The Mon- 
archy" which is the first book written in 
English on the English Constitution. This 
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same principle of exalting the dignity of the 
human person as against the state or or- 
ganized soclety was repeated by Lord Coke, 
the father of the common law in his great 
controversy with King James, in the 17th 
century in which Lord Coke said when he 
repeated the language of Bracton: “The 
King is subject not to men, but to God and 
the law.” 

Commenting on this Professor Plucknett 
of Harvard University, in his “Concise History 
of the Common Law” stated: “In other 
words, Coke was prepared to revive the age- 
old dogma that law, in its origin and sanc- 
tion, is the basis upon which civil society 
is built, and that this law is supreme above 
king and people equally.” Professor Pluck- 
nett also stated in the same work: “It was 
medievalists in England, armed with Bracton 
and the yearbooks who ended Stuart state- 
craft, and the Constitution of the United 
States was written by men who had Magna 
Carta and Coke on Littleton before their 
eyes.” 

While the English Constitution was un- 
written and the right of the human person 
was protected by tradition the Founding 
Fathers of the American Republic set forth 
their philosophy of government in the 
Declaration of Independence and stated: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their creator with certain un- 
allenable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Shortly thereafter the Founding Fathers of 
the American Republic, toward the close of 
the 18th century, caused to be adopted the 
Constitution of the United States as the 
fundamental and basic law of our country. 
For the first time in the history of mankind 
the fundamental and basic law of a nation 
limited the power of government. The first 
10 amendments, or the Bill of Rights, pro- 
claimed and guaranteed the freedom, equal- 
ity, and dignity of the human person. There- 
after, in the mid 19th century, after the 
close of the War Between the States, amend- 
ments Nos. 13, 14, and 15 were adopted to the 
Federal Constitution. ‘These three amend- 
ments again had, as their purpose, the free- 
dom, arene and dignity of the human 

As is well known the 13th amend- 
ment prohibited slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude. The 14th amendment placed a pro- 
hibition against a State depriving any person 
of life, liberty or property without due proc- 
ess of the law and also guaranteed the equal 
protection of the laws to all persons. The 
15th amendment seeks to guarantee human 

the right to vote as does the 19th, 
23d, and 24th amendments. 

Lest, it is thought that what has been said 
up to now is merely good history, It is my 
purpose to examine and discuss all of the 
controversial constitutional issues which 
have been decided by the U.S. Supreme Court 
during its last five terms, 1957 to 1962, and 
to demonstrate how, in all of these cases, the 
criterion has been, and is, the freedom, 
equality, and dignity of the human person as 
against the State or organized society. 

The cases before the U.S. Supreme Court 
during its last five terms deal with the free- 
dom of religion, expression, and assembly un- 
der the 1st amendment, the right of defend- 
ants in criminal proceedings, the citil rights 
of persons under the 14th amendment, the 
right to vote under the 15th, 19th, 23d, and 
24th amendments, the right to travel and 
the right to citizenship. In all of these in- 
stances the basic issue is the freedom, 
equality, and dignity of the human person. 

An examination of these cases will reveal 
that the issue involved was either freedom 
of the human person, equality of the human 
person or the dignity of the human person, 
The application of these three tests was the 
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deciding issue in all of the controversial con- 
stitutional cases passed upon by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court during the last 6 years. It is 
well to remember that in all of these cases 
the U.S. Supreme Court is interpreting basic 
law so as to protect the freedom, equality, 
and dignity of the human person the 
act of any and all human legislators whether 
State or Federal, 
FREEDOM OF RELIGION (1) 


The first amendment to the Constitution 
is really a freedom of the human person 
amendment. It is usually subdivided into 
freedom of religion, freedom of expression, 
and freedom of association. 

During the last five terms the leading 
cases dealing with religious freedom, the 
U.S. Supreme Court upheld, as constitu- 
tional that the Lincoln Square project, which 
provided land to Fordham University, at sub- 
stantially less than its cost, did not raise 
any constitutional issue (Harris v. City of 
New York). In Kissinger v. United States, 
the Supreme Court refused to hear a claim 
of a farmer that a Federal statute penaliz- 
ing him for exceeding his wheat quota vio- 
lated his religious beliefs. In Engel v. Vitale, 
the Court held unconstitutional a State 
nondenominational regents prayer as con- 
stitutional violative of the first amendment. 
In School District of Abington Township v. 
Schempp, the Supreme Court held that the 
compulsory recitation of the Lord's Prayer, 
and the compulsory Bible reading in the 
public schools is unconstitutional. In 
Sherbert v. Verner, the Court held that a 
Seventh-day Adventist who refused to work 
on Saturdays because of her religious be- 
liefs could not be deprived of the benefit 
of unemployment insurance and further di- 
rected that a State statute which had this 
effect would be in violation of the first 
amendment. 

Thus it would be seen that in all of the 
cases involving religious freedom, under the 
first amendment, the issue Involved was the 
freedom of the human person to think and 
practice his religion with complete freedom, 
free from any coercion by the State. 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION (2) 


It must be remembered that when the 
Supreme Court restrains governmental ac- 
tion in freedom of expression it does not 
necessarily approve or justify the expres- 
sions uttered but rather merely holds that 
it is not a matter for human legislation. 

In One, Inc. v. Oleson, Sunshine Book Co. v. 
Summerfield, Times Film Co. v. City of Chi- 
eago, and Smith v. California, which dealt 
with two Federal statutes and an Illinois 
statute prohibiting obscenity, the Court held 
that the publications and expressions com- 
plained of did not constitute hard-core 
obscenity and sustained the right of the 
individuals to express themselves in the 
manner in which they did. 

In Talley v. California, a California ordi- 
nance made it a crime to distribute hand- 
bills unless they carried the name of the 
author and distributor. The U.S. Supreme 
Court struck down the statute as unconsti- 
tutional as abridging the freedom of expres- 
sion of the human person. 

In Manual Enterprises v. Day, the US, 
Supreme Court held that the Postmaster 
General could not bar from the malls cer- 
tain lascivious photographs. Likewise in 
Wood v. Georgia, the Court reversed a con- 
tempt conviction of a sheriff in Georgia who 
published statements critical of grand jury 
proceedings. 

In Bantam Books, Inc., et al. v. Sullivan, 
the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional 
a Rhode Island statute which authorized a 
State commission to circularize listing of 
objectionable books and reminding the 
seller of the commission's duty to recom- 
mend prosecution of purveyors of obacenity, 
as it constituted a governmental censorship 
prohibited by the first amendment, 
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In Edwards v. South Carolina, the Court 
set aside a conviction of a number of Negro 
students in the State of South Carolina who 
were engaged in peaceful demonstrations 
against segregation. The Court likewise 
held that this conviction violated the first 
amendment. Here again we see that the 
test in all of these freedom of expression 
cases involved the freedom of the human 
person to express himself without restraint 
insofar as governmental action is concerned. 

PREEDOM OF ASSEMBLY (3) 


In NAACP v. Alabama the Court set aside 
a $100,000 fine for contempt of court im- 
posed by the State of Alabama on the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People as unconstitutional. The 
Court held that the first amendment guaran- 
teed to human persons the freedom to en- 
gage in associations. 

In Staub v. City of Baxley, the Court set 
aside a Georgia ordinance which prohibited 
solicitation of members for any dues-collect- 
ing “organization, union or society’ unless 
application was first made to the city and 
the city council. The defendant attempted 
to solicit members for the ILGW Union and 
was conyicted under the ordinance in ques- 
tion. The Court set aside the ordinance as 
unconstitutional and held that the human 
person had the right to associate and to as- 
semble with other persons of his own choos- 
ing under both the Ist and 14th amendments. 

In Bates v. Little Rock, the U.S. Supreme 
Court unanimously reversed the conviction 
of a group of officers of the NAACP for re- 
fusing to submit the membership list to the 
cities of Little Rock and North Little Rock, 
Ark. Here again the Court held that human 
persons had the right to assemble and as- 
sociate with other human persons without 
any interference by the State. 

In Gibson v. Florida Legislative Investiga- 
tion Committee, the Court held that absent 
substantial evidence of a connection between 
subversive activities and a local NAACP 
branch, a State investigative committee 
could not compel the president of the branch 
to use members lists to refresh his memory 
as to whether specific individuals were mem- 
bers of the NAACP. Here again the right to 
assemble guaranteed by the first amendment 
was involved. 

In NAACP v. Button, the Court held that a 
Virginia statute which attempted to inter- 
Tere with the activities of the NAACP on the 
grounds that the NAACP was engaged in the 
improper solicitation of legal business was 
unconstitutional under the first amend- 
ment. 

In all of these cases it will be seen that 
the freedom of the human person to assem- 
ble and associate with other human persons 
was placed beyond the power of any human 
legislature to interfere with. 

EQUALITY OF HUMAN PERSONS BEFORE 
THE LAW (4) 


The due process clauses of the 5th and 14th 
amendments guarantees equality of human 
persons before the law and also, in substance, 
provide that in the distribution of taxes, 
honors or other emoluments, that the prin- 
ciple of distributive justice should apply. 
A careful examination of the many cases in- 
volving civil rights, the right to vote, the 
furnishing of various facilities by the States 
and National Government, including the op- 
portunity for an education, when the State 
provides it, all turn on the principle of equal- 
ity of the human person before the law. 
THE DIGNITY OF THE HUMAN PERSON BEFORE 

THE LAW (5) 


The large number of cases set forth in the 
footnote involving rights of defendants in 
criminal cases, including privilege against 
self-incrimination, wiretapping, entrapment, 
searches and seizures, double jeopardy, coerce 
confession and the right to counsel, all stem 
from the recognition of the dignity of the 
human person. 
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Although it might seem to be oyersimplifi- 
cation, it is submitted that the recognition 
of the freedom, equality and dignity of the 
human person is the rationale behind all of 
these highly controversial constitutional 
questions, and that dedication to the 
freedom, equality, and dignity of the hu- 
man person is definitely the law behind the 
law referred to by Chief Justice Warren. 

Liberty and the law still stand hand in 
hand in America. This is the strongest 
single proof of the rightness of our cause. 
It will save us from disenchantment in the 
search for a just and enduring peace. 

Law gives the individual securlty he could 
obtain in no other way. Law becomes the 
servant and not the master of men. It 18 
this fact which gives such great virility to 
our constitutional system. 

As we leave here today, let us carry one 
thought with us. “Liberty and the law do 
not flourish unattended. They must be un- 
derstood, cherished, discussed and defended.” 

I am happy to be observing Law Day with 
you, 


Ambassador, Mrs., and Miss Doherty—A 


Peerless Trio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have heard it said by many that never 
has the United States been more glori- 
ously and graciously represented in an 
ambassadorial post than by the Doherty 
trio—William C., Gertrude, and Peggy 
in Jamaica. 

By unaimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following ar- 
ticle from the June 1964, issue of Postal 
Record: 


Jamaica BIDS DOHERTY Sap FAREWELL-—CON- 
GRATULATES Him ON Jon WELL DONE 

When Ambassador William C. Doherty, 
immediate past president of the National As- 
soclation of Letter Carriers, resigned his dip- 
lomatic post in Jamaica, on April 24, the citi- 
zens and the press of the Caribbean island 
poured out their affection and appreciation 
for a job superbly done. 

During his 18 months at Kingtson, labor's 
first diplomat won the hearts and the imag- 
ination of Jamaica's populace, from the 
topmost echelons of Government to the most 
depressed income groups. 

THE VOICE OF JAMAICA 


Typical of the reaction was an editorial 
in the Voice of Jamaica, which said: Mr. 
Doherty stands in a class by himself. * * * 
With innate courtesy and skill, born of his 
genuine liking for people, Mr. Doherty soon 
endeared himself to all classes by his friendly 
contacts. His genuine interest in the coun- 
try and its people has been shown by his 
eagerness to do everything in his official ca- 
pacity to help the young nation in every way, 
and, if all were told, the amount and quality 
of his assistance would be a revelation to 
the general public.” 

The Voice of Jamaica also said that “the 
Ambassador's success was aided considerably 
by his wife, Gertrude, whose unassuming 
dignity was undoubtedly of immense assist- 
ance.” It went on, also, to praise “the 

and vivacious Miss (Peggy) Doh- 
erty,” who helped her parents fill their 
numerous social obligations during the time 
she was with them, 


j 
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THE DAILY GLEANER 


William Strong, one of the most widely 
read columnists in Jamaica, had this to say 
in the Daily Gleaner; “If Bill Doherty had 
memorized Dale Carnegie’s famous book ‘How 
To Win Friends and Influence People,’ he 
could not have been a greater success as 
America’s first Ambassador to a country that 
is, frankly, still leery about Americans.“ 
On the social and civic scene he has asso- 
ciated himself with everything Jamaican, 
official and unofficial. * * When he wasn't 
around, he was missed. His speeches have 
been no empty, platitudinous doubletalk. 
They have been simple, homespun, lucid, 
sincere—straight from the heart—and now 
and again, from the shoulder.* * * He and 
the Peace Corps, the Ambassador and his 
Prime Minister developed an early friendship 
that has been more than official. They be- 
came bosom pals and have stayed that 
way.* * * Whoever succeeds him will need 
big shoes, and a heart to match.” 

THE STAR 


Vere Johns, the top columnist for the 
Jamaica Star, was equally enthusiastic. 
“Unlike former consul generals, there are 
few people in this island who do not know 
that Bill Doherty * * * is the American 
Ambassador, He has made friends by the 
score and acquaintances by the thousands. 
The assistance which he gave to Jamaica's 
economy has been outstanding and largely 
through his influence in Washington and his 
love of Jamaica. * * * In her own quiet 
way, Mrs. Doherty made quite an impact on 
our social and philanthropic circles. A per- 
fect helpmate, a love that will endure.* * * 
May God go with you and bring you back 
to our shores one day soon, Jamaica's wel- 
come mat will always be laid out for you, 
good friends.“ 


CATHOLIC OPINION 


All the stories about the departing Am- 
bassador emphasized his deep religious faith 
and his sincere practice of that faith. This 
was particularly notable since the Catholic 
Church is distinctly a minority in the island 
Republic. 

Catholic Opinion added these comments to 
the chorus of commendation: “Though not 
a professional diplomat, Mr. Doherty sought 
eagerly, and received the warm friendliness 
and cooperation of our Government. Very 
few facets of our political and economic life 
missed his zealous attention; no area of the 
island was neglected by him. With gracious- 
ness he was received in our towns and vil- 
lages.“ * In tion with the U.S. 
Agency for International Development mis- 
sion here in Jamaica, and with the volunteers 
of the United States, assistants charted a pol- 
icy of mutual self-help that will influence 
the next few decades of Jamaica’s relation- 
ship with the West.* * * More Jamaican 
people are housed, areas of Jamaica’s green 
lands are engineered and institutions of Ja- 
maica's children are enriched by the work- 
manlike procedures of Mr. Doherty's of- 
fice.* * * Mr. Doherty and his charitable 
wife have enriched the island with their quiet 
courtesies. They have set a benchmark of 
competence and quality.* * * His Govern- 
ment now has been placed under an em- 
barrassment, They must give us another 
Mr, Doherty.” 

A CREDIT TO THE COUNTRY 

The encomiums upon the Ambassador's 
work could fill this entire issue of the Rec- 
ord. Suffice it to say that his mission in 
Jamaica was a glittering success, His per- 
formance was a tremendous credit to the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, to 
the entire labor movement of the free world 
and, of course, most importantly, to the 
United States of America which he repre- 
sented so ably. 
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California Junior Philharmonic Orchestra 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure to join with thousands of 
California music lovers in honoring the 
Junior Philharmonic Orchestra of Cali- 
fornia and Mr, Ernst H. Katz, the 
founder-conductor of this outstanding 
group, on the observance of the 27th an- 
niversary of the organization's founding. 

The anniversary celebration will take 
the form of a gala event scheduled to 
take place at 8 p.m. Wednesday evening, 
June 10, 1964, in the Elks Temple at 607 
South Parkview Street, Los Angeles. 

As you know, the Junior Philharmonic 
Orchestra is a unique nonprofessional 
and noncommercial all-youth symphony 
originated in 1937 by Mr. Katz to stimu- 
late and encourage the youth of Califor- 
nia to use their talents for the benefit of 
their fellow men. 

The orchestra's personnel is comprised 
of over 100 talented young musicians be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 19. During its 
remarkable 27-year history it has pre- 
sented almost 600 concerts in behalf of 
civic, charitable and cultural institutions 
throughout California. 

As a further note of esteem, I would 
like to take this opportunity to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
a resolution adopted by the Los Angeles 
City Council setting aside June 10, 1964, 
as California Junior Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Day. The city council also urged 
the citizens of Los Angeles to honor this 
outstanding musical group and its foun- 
der-conductor, Ernst H. Katz, who, in 
the words of the resolution, “has created 
a rare opportunity for our American 
youth and has shown us one among 
many ways in which devotion, earnest- 
ness and cooperation can make life beau- 
tiful and worth while.” 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas in 1937 a gifted young American 
musician with a dream founded the Junior 
Philharmonic Orchestra of California to 
stimulate the participation of the youth of 
our State in the creation of good music; and 

Whereas his friends and critics said Ernst 
Katz had a special genius for translating this 
dream into a character-building force; and 

Whereas today their predications stand on 
a high-note of triumph for Ernst Katz Jun- 
ior Philharmonic Orchestra of California is 
unigue since it is a completely nonprofes- 
sional all-youth symphony that is also non- 
commercial, performing frequently for phi- 
lanthropic and civic projects; and 

Whereas more than 27,000 young people 
between the ages of 12 and 19 have audi- 
tioned for membership in the symphony 
which has played hundreds of concerte and 
helped raise noteworthy funds for charity 
in southern California; and 

Whereas its membership has grown from 
its original 4 musicians to its present roster 
of 110 talented teenagers; and 

Whereas the Junior Philharmonic Orches- 
tra has been participating in Gen. Dwight 
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D. Eisenhower's “People to People Program”; 
and 

Whereas Los Angeles city and county offi- 
cials, representatives of the State of Call- 
fornia, stars of stage, screen and television 
and music lovers of Los Angeles participate 
in the 27th annual civic observance for this 
internationally renowned group; and 

Whereas the 27th birthday of the Junior 
Philharmonic Orchestra of California will be 
observed Wednesday, June 10, 1964, at elabo- 
rate ceremonies by the BP.OE. Elks “99” 
with Judge Carlos Teran, exalted ruler, and 
California Supreme Court Justice Marshall 
F. McComb presiding; and 

Whereas the orchestra will present for its 
27th anniversary concert: 

“The Star-Spangled Banner,” Damrosch- 
Smith; “Overture to Egmont,” Beethoven; 
“Symphony in F Major,“ Dittersdorf; “The 
Dream of Olwen,” Charles Williams; “Anda- 
lucia Suite,” Lecuona; “The Music Man,” 
Meredith Wilson; “Sound of Music,” Rich- 
ard Rodgers; “Bacchanale,” Saint-Saens: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles City Coun- 
cll set aside June 10, 1964, as California Jun- 
ior Philharmonic Orchestra Day and urge our 
citizens to honor this outstanding musical 
organization and its founder-conductor, 
Ernst H. Katz, who has created a rare oppor- 
tunity for our American youth and shows 
us one among the many ways in which devo- 
tion, earnestness, and cooperation can make 
life beautiful and worthwhile. 

HAROLD A. HENRY, 
Councilman, 4th District. 
Joun P. Cassipy, 
Councilman, 12th District. 
May 20, 1964, 


Calendar of Events at the National 
* 5 Gallery of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing Calendar of Events, June 1964” 
from the National Gallery of Art: 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR 
EVENTS, JUNE 1964 


Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 pm. 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Admission is free 
to the Gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collections, 
with gifts from other donors, are located on 
the main floor. The Widener collection of 
decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

New exhibitions: 7,000 years of Iranian 
art. Central gallery, galleries G-7 and G-8. 
June 7 through July 19. 

Portrait of the artist's mother: “Arrange- 
ment in Gray and Black, No. 1.“ by James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler. Lent by the Musée 
Louvre. Rotunda. June 10 through June 

0. 

New publication: “7,000 Years of Iranian 
Art.“ Exhibition catalog; 188 pages, 10% 
inches by 84 inches, with foreword by S. 
Dillon Ripley, and essays by Edith Porada 
and Richard Ettinghausen, 18 color plates 
and 140 black-and-white illustrations; $3.50 
postpaid. 

New reproductions: Color reproductions, 
11 inches by 14 inches, Rembrandt, “Joseph 


or 
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Accused by Potiphar’s Wife“; Velazquez, 
“The Needlewoman”; Rembrandt, “Portrait 
of a Lady With an Ostrich-Feather Fan"; 
Turner, “The Junction of the Thames and 
the Medway”; Pater, Fete Champétre”; 
Juan de Flandes, “The Adoration of the 
Magi.” Twenty-five cents each, postpaid. 

Lectures: A series of Sunday lectures on 
“Iranian Art“ will begin on June 7 and con- 
tinue through June 21. 

On Saturday, June 13, Prof. Roman Ghirsh- 
man, chief of the French archeological mis- 
sion in Iran, will lecture in French on “Arche- 
ological Discoveries in Iran.” Lecture Hall, 
3 p.m. 

Concerts: Following the program of June 
28 the concerts will be discontinued until 
fall. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday 11 a.m. to 4 pm. Sunday 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

MONDAY, JUNE 1, THROUGH SUNDAY, JUNE 7 

Painting of the week: Copley. “Epes Sar- 
gent" (gift of the Ayalon Foundation), gal- 
lery 67; Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Flemish costumes in 
art. Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Ancient Art of 
Iran.“ Guest speaker: Edith Porada, profes- 
sor of archaeology, Columbia University, 
New York, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Last concert of the 21st 
American Music Festival. National Gallery 
orchestra; Richard Bales, conductor, east 
garden court, 8. 


MONDAY, JUNE 8, THROUGH SUNDAY, JUNE 14 


Painting of the week: Turner. “The 
Dogana and Santa Maria della Salute, 
Venice“ (given in memory of Gov. Alvan T. 
Fuller by the Fuller Foundation), galley 61, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sun- 
day, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Architecture in art, 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Latest Great Flower- 
ing of Iranian Art.“ Guest speaker: Richard 
Ettinghausen, head curator of Near Eastern 
Art, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Peggy Zabawa, soprano; 
Jule Zabawa, baritone; assisted by instru- 
mental quartet} east garden court, 8. 

All concerts; with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, JUNE 15, THROUGH SUNDAY, JUNE 21 


Painting of the week: Constable. “A View 
of Salisbury Cathedral” (Mellon collection), 
gallery 59, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: 7,000 years of Iranian 
art, I. Central lobby, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: ‘Aesthetics of Iranian 
Art.” Guest speaker: John Shapley, profes- 
sor of art history, Howard University, Wash- 
ington. Lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Chattanooga Boys Choir, 
Stephen J. Ortlip, director, east garden 
court, 8. 

MONDAY, JUNE 22, THROUGH SUNDAY, JUNE 28 

Painting of the week: Panini. The Inter- 
ior of the Pantheon“ (Samuel H. Kress col- 
lection), gallery 36, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 
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Tour of the week: 7,000 years of Iranian 
art, O. Central lobby, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Epochs of Art in Turkey.“ 
Speaker: Margaret Bouton, Associate Curator 
of Education, National Gallery of Art, lecture 

1, 4. 

Sunday concert: LoisAnn Oakes, mezzo- 
soporano; Samuel Sanders, pianist; east gar- 
den court, 8. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 


Old Age Can Be Healthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article on the aged in the 
March 1964 edition of the Eagle written 
by the famous novelist James T. Farrell. 
The article presents many insights into 
a most important problem, and I com- 
mend it to all my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

OLD AGE Can BE HEALTHY 
(By James T. Farrell) 

Today, the problems of the aged have much 
news value. In the press and the public 
mind, the social and economic problems of 
the aged are the focus of interest, Unem- 
ployment among senior citizens, housing for 
old couples, social security, pensions, the 
cost of medical care, recreation, homes for 
the aged have all become burning questions, 

The questions-refer to very real and im- 
portant problems, The weight of these prob- 
lems and the cost of their solution is be- 
coming heavier as senior citizens rapidly 
increase in number. 

There were approximately 5 million per- 
sons 65 or over in the United States in 1920, 
comprising approximately 5 percent of the 
population. In 1956, that number grew to 
about 14.5 million, representing 8.6 percent 
of the population, In 1975, the number of 
aged in the United States will be about 21 
million or between 9 and 10 percent of the 
population. 

Today, a man of 60 can hopefully look 
ahead to another 15 to 20 years of life. If 
his health is good he can hope to pass the 
80-year mark. 

The principal cause of this increased life 
expectancy has been medical research, 
Whereas, the ancients believed that old age 
was a disease, today we make every effort to 
differentiate between the aging process and 
the diseases that occur later in life. 

‘There are changes that come with age, 
some of them observable by anyone, others 
evident only through medical examination. 
Although growing old results in a limitation 
of various powers, this comes about grad- 
ually. Old age is not a disease in itself. 

With the aid of new ideas and new tech- 
niques, modern medicine has made consider- 
able progress in understanding and saving 
old people. 

But we cannot think of healthy old age in 
& purely medical framework, Health is not 
merely the absence of infirmity or disease. 
Healthy old age means psychological health 
and healthy social relationships. 
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There is now sufficient evidence, medically 
and psychologically, that men and women 
can grow old and remain healthy in body 
and mind. The concept of healthy old age 
as something attainable for large numbers 
can serve as a starting point for society and 
the individual in improving the conditions 
of living for the aged and aging. 

Today, the social prejudice against em- 
ploying older people is strong, and many old- 
er people are being discharged principally be- 
cause of their age. Even as early as 35, many 
people encounter increasing difficulty in ob- 
taining jobs. 

The decline of income among the elderly 
is a definite and appalling fact of our so- 
ciety. 

Those who grow old without owning their 
own homes often must live in reduced cir- 
cumstances, suffering a loss of a sense of dig- 
nity and a feeling of status. All too many 
of our aged live in slums or tenement areas. 
After a lifetime of work, some of them spend 
their final years in wretched conditions. 
Lonely old people with no one to live with 
can be found in boarding houses and 
cramped rooms. 

The cost of medical care rises with age, 
and the older person cannot benefit from 
new techniques without the ability to pay 
for them. A national study made a few 
years ago showed that the average cost of 
medical care for over 65 was $102 
as against $65 for the population as a whole. 

Obviously the best solution for many of 
the aged is employment. The number who 
can do full- or part-time work is very large. 

The prejudice against hiring older people 
is far from being broken. Were it not for 
the seniority system in many firms and in- 
dustrial plants, the plight of the aged would 
be incalculably worse. 

With a longer lifespan and improvement 
in the health of the aging, employment prac- 
tices must be changed. It is equally clear 
that more aid and welfare must be given to 
this senior group of citizens, whether from 
private or from governmental sources, or 
from both. To do less would be immoral 
and cruel. 

If the life of man is lengthened, he must 
have the means to pursue that life rather 
than waste away, to rot inwardly and then 
in misery and bitterness, become a veritable 
refugee in his own land, a land of opportun- 
ity. 
Another possibility exists. The older citi- 
zens will come together as a voting bloc. 
If this happens, in 15 years those 65 and 
older will be able to sway national elec- 
tions. 

Such a development would be harmful, It 
would make old age a separate vested in- 
terest, if not a disease, and the old would 
be pushed more among one another. They 
would have an inadequate opportunity to 
participate in the life and culture of our 
society. 

The principle that society bears some re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the aged is 
now gaining wide acceptance. There is dan- 
ger, however, that with increased attention 
and publicity, the public will believe that 
the problem is closer to solution than is 
the case. A little progress sometimes pro- 
duces blindness and complacency. 

The needs of the old far exceed their ca- 
pacities even now. If they are not met, this 
Nation will be in a mess in 1975. Old age 
will become a new social or sociological dis- 
ease. 

Many actions must be taken, private and 
public, to provide for the increasing needs 
of the aged and aging. These are a test 
of our society. If we fail to meet this test, we 
will be morally condemned in history, The 
solutions of these problems can be many and 
mixed. 

Much, relatively speaking, has been done, 
Medically, psychiatrically, socially, and eco- 
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nomically, the means exist for helping the 
old, and for creating better conditions of liy- 
ing for them within their financial means, 


Administration by Coverup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
all the glowing praises this administra- 
tion is receiving everywhere, the fact re- 
mains that it has been an administration 
by coverup. Whether concerned with 
Vietnam, Bobby Baker, or the question of 
subversion. Richard Wilson, in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 27, 
itemizes the record as follows: 

THe Coverup—A New Morariry: RECORD 

Shows FEDERAL Orrictans WHO Expose 

SHADY DEALS Get BOUNCED 


(By Richard Wilson) 


The handwriting on the wall has been writ- 
ten large here: Don't buck the system. This 
truth is freshly proved by a Government dis- 
tinguished service award to an obscure ofi- 
cial named Horace D. Godfrey. Mri Godfrey 
is the Administrator of the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service under 
Agriculture Secretary Freeman. 

It is charged in the House of Representa- 
tives that Mr. Godfrey was given this award 
although in his branch of the Federal Serv- 
ice “obylously a coverup was attempted in 
the entire Billie Sol Estes case.“ The evi- 
dence in the Billie Sol Estes investigation 
showed, it is charged, incredible confusion, 
mismanagement, lack of records, duplication, 
and “woeful lack of management and knowl- 
edge of what was going on in the Estes case,” 

Mr. Freeman so values Mr, Godfrey today, 
however, that he confers upon him the high- 
est accolade of his department as an exam- 
ple to others. : 

But what of the man who testified and 
supplied records to show that the big-time 
Texas promoter now under prison sentence 
for fraud was shown favoritism in Mr. Free- 
man's department as early as November 
1961? This man, N. Battle Hales, has been 
denied an automatic 


the course of his Federal service. 
the accuser languishes and the accused flour- 
ishes, although the record seems clear that 
Billie Sol had enjoyed a favored position in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Freeman has no monopoly on this 
technique, One Jerry Jackis, who revealed 
to Congress the use of foreign aid funds in 
Cambodia for a Communist-sponsored hos- 
pital, was fired while the State Department 
official who made a record against him was 
promoted. 

Otto Otepka, State Department security 
official, who committed the unforgivable sin 
of peaching on his superiors and telling 
Congress what is wrong with the internal 
security system in the State Department, is 
in limbo. But William J. Crockett, Deputy 
Under Secretary, who was in charge of the 
Otepka matter for Secretary Rusk, is up for 
promotion to career minister, a better job. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee is 
looking into this because the record shows 
wiretapping, general harassment, and at- 
tempts to degrade Mr. Otepka after he helped 
the Senate Internal Security Committee to 
expose some of the weaknesses of the State 
Department security system. 
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It is worth noting also that Gen. Curtis 
LeMay has been given an extension, at least 
until after the election, of his tenure as Air 
Chief of Staff. General LeMay protested 
against the multi-billion-dollar award of 
the TFX contract for what he thought was 
@ second-best fighter plane to be used by 
both the Navy and Air Force. The Navy 
commander, Admiral Anderson, who also ob- 
jected openly before Congress, has long since 
vanished from the Washington scene, But 
General LeMay was pointedly given only a 1- 
year reappointment, instead of the usual 2, 
and this has now been extended. But it 
looks as if General LeMay's service is rap- 
idly coming to a close. 

The pattern set in these several cases is 
shocking, The-lesson taught to Federal offi- 
cials is that if they see mismanagement, 
wrongdoing, or bad judgment they would be 
wise to keep their mouths shut if they wish 
to maintain or improve their job status. 

Their worst sin would be to tell their story 
to Congress, although it is the clear and 
imperative responsibility of Congress to in- 
quire into the operation of Federal execu- 
tive departments funded solely by the 
votes of Congress. Congress controls abso- 
lutely the appropriation of money to oper- 
ate the Federal Government and of taxation 
to provide these funds. This is its exclusive 
power, and Congress has the right to know 
how the funds are spent. 

Some kind of a new morality seems to have 
gotten lodged in official Washington. It is 
the morality of blind loyalty to superior 
authority and complete obeisance to the word 
from on high, It is the morality of coverup 
In the Billie Sol Estes case and whitewash in 
the Baker case. And it is not a very healthy 
atmosphere for the prudent conduct of the 
public's business, 


Tribute to Rev. Peter A. Coad, M.A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
23, Rev. Peter A. Coad, M.A., dean of the 
faculties of Mount St. Mary’s College and 
Seminary, will celebrate his 70th year of 
ordination to the holy priesthood. 

It has been my privilege to call Father 
Coad a personal friend for a number of 
years and to admire and respect his many 
abilities. At age 94, this master of the 
teaching profession still conducts a class 
in patristic Latin at the seminary. In 
recognition of his outstanding contribu- 
tion, the president and council of Mount 
St. Mary’s recently announced that the 
new million-dollar science hall now un- 
der construction on the campus will bear 
the name of Coad Hall. 


Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert here an article 
from the May 11 Frederick (Md.) News 
giving the personal background of this 
wonderful citizen, teacher, and man of 
God as follows: 

To Name MILLION-DOLLAR HALL AFTER DEAN OF 
: FACULTIES 

The president and council of Mount St. 
Mary's College and Seminary have announced 
that the new million dollar science hall now 
under construction at the college will be 
Named Coad Hall, honoring Rev. Peter A. 
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Cond, M.A., dean of the faculties of the col- 
lege and seminary. 

Father Coad, who celebrated his 94th birth- 
day last December, will celebrate his 70th 
year of ordination to the holy priesthood on 
June 23. Still very active and alert, he 
celebrates daily mass, takes his daily walks, 
reads the newspapers and the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoap, and walks to the seminary 3 days a 
week to teach a class of patristic Latin. 

Father Coad, son of John Coad and Mary 
Ryan, was born in Johnstown, Pa., Decem- 
ber 23, 1869. He obtained his elementary 
schooling under the direction of the Sisters 
of Charity at St. John Gualbert parochial 
school there. He next entered Mount St. 
Mary's preparatory school in the fall of 1885 
and continued on into the college where he 
received his bachelor of arts degree in 1890. 

One month before his graduation, he lost 
his parents, a brother and sister and a grand- 
mother in the Jobnstown flood. 

He continuéd his studies at the Mount, re- 
ceiving his master’s degree in 1892 and his 
priestly studies in 1894. He was ordained for 
the diocese of Pittsburgh in the college chap- 
el by Bishop McGovern of Harrisburg in June 
of 1894. 

He was assigned to the Church of St. Mary, 
Sharpsburg, Pa., where he served until Feb- 
ruary 22, 1896, when he was recalled to the 
faculty of Mount St. Mary's. He was elected 
to membership on the college council in 1897. 

With the exception of the years 1808-1901, 
Father Coad has spent his adult life on the 
campus of the mount. During this. 3-year 
period, he studied in Athens, Greece. He is 
a scholar of varied interests. He has spe- 
cialized in classical languages, ancient his- 
tory, and church history. He also served for 
a time as professor of moral theology in the 


seminary. 

Although recognized as a master of the 
teaching profession with a wealth of wisdom, 
illustration, and anecdote, he has declined all 
honors, He is loved by his students and has 
become a legend on the campus of the college 
and seminary. 


A View of President Lyndon B. Johnson 
From Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Times 
of London of May 13 contained a dis- 
cerning profile of the President. Mem- 
bers may find it of interest: 

Mn. Jonnson's CHANCE OF GREATNESS 


The country over which President John- 
son shows every sign of presiding for 
the next 8 years will be a society in crisis. 
The fact Is something of a paradox since 
normally one connects the risk of crisis with 
some disastrous failure in national resources 
or power, In fact, since the end of the war 
America has remained overwhelmingly pow- 
erful and has also grown steadily richer. By 
1975, according to a survey published last 
week by the 20th Century Fund. national in- 
come should be well above the $100 billion 
mark. 

All this hardly sounds like a crisis. Yet a 
brilliant postwar recovery in the whole At- 
lantic arena, coupled with sustained pros- 
perity in the United States, does not make 
up the whole picture. While national in- 
come among the Atlantic powers, industrial- 
ly sophisticated, technologically advanced, 
grows by never less than 3 percent a year, 
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the preindustrial societies in the undevel- 
oped “south” of the globe keep ahead of 
their growth in population—if they are 
lucky—by not much more than 1 percent. 
The gap widens between the poor nations, 
poor in everything except aspirations, and 
the Atlantic group of states, rich, white and 
enormously outnumbered,- Russia may be 
successfully contained in Europe. But the 
risk remains that the Atlantic flank could be 
turned by a worldwide revolt of the dis- 
possessed. 
DOMESTIC POVERTY 

The crisis is not simply external. In the 
past year or so the American public has be- 
gun to be aware of startling pockets of do- 
mestic poverty—regions deserted by indus- 
try, farmers on marginal land, aboye all, the 
existence in the core of great cities of racial 
ghettoes where young people without skills 
or hope turn into tomorrow's delinquents or 
threaten to add a new edge of violence to the 
fight for civil rights. 

There are some features in common be- 
tween the external and the internal crisis. 
Both are concerned with the protest of the 
poor, Both could acquire dangerous racial 
overtones. Above all, they are not self- 
correcting, The growth of Atlantic wealth 
does not now automatically spark com- 
parable increases in investment and trade 
around the world. Wealthy nations invest 
predominantly in other wealthy nations and 
tend to engross most of the gains from inter- 
national trade. Similarly, families living in 
the self-perpetuating cycle of poverty, Igno- 
rance; and H1 health do not easily break free 
in an increasingly automated society, de- 
manding ever higher skills and intelligence. 

There is, of course, no physical obstacle 
to the mounting of a really adequate coun- 
terattack. America's national income, al- 
ready above $600,000 million, is growing at 
present by more than $30,000 million, a year, 
If the familiar yardstick of 1 percent of na- 
tional income were devoted to the worldwide 
war on poverty and 2 percent to the same 
war on the domestic front, America would 
still have virtually an equivalent amount of 
fresh resources to devote to its other desir- 
able pursuits. There are no physical limita- 
tions here. 

PURPOSIVE GOALS 

But the psychological obstacles are formid- 
able. Any sustained, large-scale attack on 
domestic and world poverty demands the 
acceptance of two fundamental ideas—that 
resources for the task are available, even 
lavish, and that a society may properly set 
itself purposive public goals—such as the 
conquest of poverty. These assumptions run 
directly counter to some of the most wide- 
spread and most publicized beliefs about the 
American economy. Newspapers, business 
leaders, senior statesmen are as likely to 
warn the public of the risks of inflation lead- 
ing to national bankruptcy as to extol the 
new scale of national resources. “Purposive 
goals“ become terrifying prospects of com- 
pulsory planning by big government. Only 
a month ago so revered a figure as General 
Eisenhower warned a wide public, through 
the pages of the Saturday Evening Post, that 
inflation was America's urgent problem 
even though through the last 3 years of 
deficit financing and rapid growth there has 
been no trace of it. 

Such invincible myth making would pre- 
sent formidable obstacles to effective action, 
wherever it appeared. Unhappily, it is strong 
in the crucial arena of Congress. Only large- 
scale spending on defense—to which one 
should perhaps add space and highways—has 
been able fully to legitimize itself. The 
hatchets are out for the smallest request yet 
made for foreign aid—$3,400 million—and 
men who blithely and unhesitatingly vote 
a couple of thousand million for an un- 
wanted bomber are anxiously scrutinizing 
every cent in the President's thousand mil- 
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lHon-dollar program for the domestic war 
on poverty. Whatever the rising urgency 
of the crises of race and poverty round the 
world, they are not yet focused enough either 
in the public mind or in Congress to be 
translated into really large scale action. 


CONSERVATIVE GIANT 


Since, however, it is chiefly psychological 
obstacles that lie in the way, the issue of 
effective leadership becomes critical. There 
is, of course, only one office in the United 
States to which this function is inescapably 
attached—the Presidency. Under President 
Eisenhower the office was used to soothe, not 
stimulate. President Kennedy's term, 
tragically cut short, brought new vision and 
vigor to Washington but left open the ques- 
tion of full national leadership. Congress at 
least had shown signs of going on strike. 
Now President Johnson faces the task. His 
dilemma is to persuade an affluent but con- 
servative giant to pursue and expand a num- 
ber of liberal policies—in ald, in trade, in 
domestic redevelopment Which are physi- 
cally possible but are also, on the full scale 
required, still “unthinkable,” to adopt Sena- 
tor Fuipricut’s phrase. What are the pros- 
pects? 

The President so far has shown uncanny 
powers of balance. He has carried through 
Congress Mr. Kennedy’s chief measure of 
sophisticated “Keynesian” reform—the tax 
cut at a time of budgetary deficit designed 
to.accelerate growth and thus increase reve- 
nue. Yet he did so while keeping the budg- 
et below the traumatic figure of $100 bil- 
UHon—and while turning out the White House 
lights to symbolize his care for “frugal gov- 
ernment.” 

He speaks with the accenta of a southerner, 
but his commitment to civil rights is com- 
plete and few doubt the civil rights bill will 
pass this summer. He has come almost 
literally from the proverbial log cabin but 
his own escape from poverty has left him 
not complacent and condemnatory but pro- 
foundly compassionate for those still caught 
in the ancient trap, He has not lost his early 
commitment to the generosity of the New 
Deal. Yet his family has made a small for- 
tune. He admires the drive and profes- 
sionalism of business and extols the merits 
of free enterprise as a creator of unequalled 
affluence. 

COMMON TOUCH 

To this unusual balance of opposites, one 
should add a flexible, tough, uniquely ex- 
perienced handling of Congress Kennedy 
respected them too much,” say the cynics, 
“Lyndon knows them! —and a sure touch 
with the ordinary voter, inviting the Wash- 
ington tourist into “your White House,” 
greeting the little girl who can see her granny 
because the rail strike is settled. One can say 
that the tone is, If you like, as reassuring as 
General Eisenhower's. But it happens to be 
telling America very different things. If 
one were to make a quick survey of the 
President's recent speeches, one theme above 
all would seem to be dominant—precisely 
the theme of the present crisis of poverty in 
the midst of affluence and the moral duty 
to act. “God is not mocked,” he said to a 
gathcring of editors. “We reap as we sow. 
Our God is still a jealous God—Jealous for 
the least of his children who went unfed 
while ‘the rich sat down to eat and rose up 
to play. 

This is a new note in American politics 
since the war—an almost Biblical appeal 
beyond the frustrations and fears of uneasy 
affluence to a force and a commitment which 
America’s greatest leaders have never been 
afraid to evoke—the force of moral obliga- 
tion, the commitment to a vision of justice. 
Such an appeal, combined as it is with the 
President’s unique drive of energy, tough- 
ness, shrewdness and strategy may well prove 
a highly effective answer to the challenge 
of national leadership. The “Johnson era” is 
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certain to be one “piled high with difficulty.” 
But there is a good chance that it will bear 
the marks of greatness too. 


An Indispensable Guy Replaces Cannon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida, Mr, Speak- 
er, & recent article concerning the dis- 
tinguished new chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, (GEORGE 
Manon, of Texas, was written by one of 
the most astute and celebrated colum- 
nists in the Nation, Mr. William S. 
White. 

Mr. White pays well-founded tribute to 
the qualities and character which have 
made Grorce Manon the leader heis to- 
day. The article cites Chairman Ma- 
Hox's sense of duty, fairplay, and jus- 
tice, and articulates the very great role 
which our colleague plays not only in the 
Congress but in our Nation's destiny. 

I urge that Mr. White's column be in- 
cluded in the Recor in order that it may 
receive the widest possible audience: 

An INDISPENSABLE GUY REPLACES CANNON 
(By William 5. White) 

WasHINGTON.—Not even in politics do nice 
guys always finish last. For distinguished 
eyidence of this there is Representative 
Georce Manon, of Texas, who has just âs- 
cended to the chairmanship of the House 
Appropriations Committee in succession to 
the dead Clarence Cannon of. Missouri. 

For more than 20 years GEORGE MAHON 
has been a significant Member of Congress. 
For most of these years he has had a re- 
sponsible hand in the allocation of countless 
billions of dollars and a critical and decisive 
role in defense appropriations alone running 
to more than $450 billion. * 

For a decade, at least, he has been among 
the 10 or 12 men who really run Congress, 
as head of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
which has the military directly in its charge. 
Now, as chairman of the entire committee, 
his power runs everywhere. Now he is un- 
questionably among the topmost six of 
Co 


ngress. 

Manon, a tall, shy, reticent, and soft- 
spoken man of 63 who at a glance could pass 
for 45, is a leathery product of west Texas 
who could easily be either the fellow in the 
white hat or the fellow in the black hat in 
any Dodge City of television. His simple, un- 
demanding demeanor masks one of the wisest 
and most sophisticated minds in the United 
States in the strategic fundamentals of war- 
fare as seen from the ultimately controlling 
vantage point held by such political masters 
of all high strategy. i 

It is said of him; and rightly so, that he 
knows the byways of the Pentagon far better 
than any Secretary of Defense we have ever 
had because while Secretaries come and go, 
Manow has stayed on and on. 

In reality, Mamon is to, say, an Assistant 
Secretary of State about what a commanding 
general of an army group is to an aid-de- 
camp wearing his shoulder cord over the gilt 
bars of a second lieutenant. But reality es- 
capes many people here—and this is fine 
with such as George Manon. For they have 
the work to do. 

Moreover, the Mahons as a class, and 
Grorce Manon specifically, are also the last 
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and best justifications of the very two con- 
gressional facts of life now under the widest 
attack from reformers: the seniority system 
and the one-party system believed by many 
to be so notably evil. 

But for the seniority system, mere per- 
sonal popularity polls and logrolling and 
not the hard competence that can only come 
from long experience, would choose the com- 
mittee chairmen of Congress. And but for 
the one-party system, with all its faults, men 
like Grorce MAHON could never survive long 
enough to reach that place of power from 
which the Mahons alone are able to dis- 
regard the little local pressures and passing 
hysterias and so to concentrate on the great 
and timeless national issues. 

At this point they are in fact statesmen— 
and only politicians some of the time and 
then only incidentally. They are nice guys, 
yes; but they are something far more. They 
are indispensable guys. 


Jackson Probes Bomber Lag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
syndicated columnist, Holmes Alexander, 
recently carried a series of articles deal- 
ing with the organization known as the 
Council for a Livable World, one of the 
groups espousing unilateral disarmament 
which has contributed generously to the 
campaign coffers of candidates it has en- 
dorsed. Mr. Alexander brings out as- 
tounding facts regarding the objectives 
and activities of this group which I think 
will be of general interest. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Alexander’s syndicated column for 
March 3, 1964: 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, 
Mar. 3, 1964] 
JACKSON PROBES BOMBER LAG 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON.—Senator Henry (Scoop) 
Jackson, a skeptical supporter of the test 
ban treaty, has been visiting our nuclear 
laboratories to check up on our nuclear vigi- 
lance in the wake of the treaty which the 
Senate ratified last autumn. 

Jackson is asking the Preparedness Sub- 
committee, of which he is a member, to 
follow up his check with a full-scale inves- 
tigation of the four safeguards which the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration is pledged 
to observe. In convenient shorthand, the 
safeguards are: 

1. Stepped-up underground testing to 
compensate for the ban against atmospheric 
testing. 

2. Maintenance of high efficiency and mo- 
rale among scientists entrusted with our 
nuclear armament. 

3. Readiness to resume atmospheric testing 
if the national interest requires it. 

4, Improved detection to insure against 
Soviet cheating on the treaty. 

JACKSON, a member of both the Armed 
Services and Atomic Energy Committees, has 
“majored” in atomic legislation since coming 
to the House of Representatives in 1940, with 
time out for wartime Army service. His 
skepticism is that of an informed and con- 
cerned patriot who believes that the United 
States should keep a definite superiority, not 
@ parity, in nuclear arms. Here are some of 
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the factors that are wrinkling his studious 
brow: 

Coming from Washington State, where 
much of the employment depends upon the 
defense industries, Jackson is up for reelec- 
tion with no strong opposition, except from 
the various peacemongering organizations 
which like to tag him as a minion of the 
munitions lobby. / č 

In 1962, one of these unilateral disarma- 
ment groups, the Council for a Livable World, 
endorsed and financially supported the elec- 
tion of two Democratic Senators, McGovern, 
of South Dakota, and CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Livable (with communism) 
Worlders, I am told by their executive direc- 
tor, Col. Henry Aston Crosby, have endorsed 
four other Democrats for reelection this year: 
McGee, of Wyoming; BURDICK, of North Da- 
kota; Moss, of Utah; and McOarrny, of 
Minnesota. The Livable Worlders have also 
supported the liberal Republicans, Javrrs, 
of New York, and KucHELŁ, of California. 
Thus there is in the Senate a perceptible and 
respectable nucleaus of men who are be- 
holden to a group that favors disarmament 
in the face of the enemy. 

Specifically, Dr. Leo Szilard, chairman of 
the Livable Worlders and a noted pacifist- 
physicist, has testified on Capitol Hill against 
making the safeguards too safe. He told the 
Foreign Relations Committee that “an ex- 
tensive program of underground bomb test- 
ing” (safeguard No. 1) would not be “further- 
ing the cause of peace,” but that it would 
“be likely to do just the opposite.” 

Again, as part of the background for JACK- 
son’s skepticism, are charges by Congress- 
man Craig Hosmer, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, that the Defense Department is 
spending only “peanuts” in keeping up the 
safeguard, Hosmer has peppered both J.F.K. 
and L.B.J. with demands for hard informa- 
tion, but up till now is not satisfied elther 
with the general or detailed material that has 
been sent him. 

Hosmer has a set of figures which show 
that the four safeguards require a round 
figure investment of $1 billion, plus annual 
operating outlays of about $250 million. Sec- 
retary McNamara has asked for a total safe- 
guard investment of only $279.2 million for 
the coming fiscal year—far below Hosmern’s 
calculation of what is required. 

At the moment the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee is going into Senator GOLD- 
WATER'S charges that our long-range missiles 
are unreliable. After that, says Jackson, the 
safeguards. 


Discount Houses, Congress, and the 
Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ralph de Toledano has once again pene- 
trated the fog of opposition propaganda 
against the quality stabilization bill with 
an incisive analysis of what passage of 
this vital legislation will mean to the 
American buying public. 

Mr. de Toledano’s recent article. Dis- 
count House, Congress, and the Con- 
sumer,” should be read and digested by 
everyone really concerned about the need 
to protect consumer interests in today’s 
marketplace. 

With unanimous consent, I, therefore, 
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include the de Toledano column in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 
Discount Houses, CONGRESS, AND THE CON- 
SUMER 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

The of the United States is con- 
sidering a bill which will protect the small 
merchant from the near-monopolist discount 
houses. The Quality Stabilization Act, if 
passed, will protect a manufacturer's trade- 
mark and his patents. It makes certain 
that a consumer is aware of pricing practices 
which at present frequently put him in a 
position of paying less money for much less 
goods, though on the surface he thinks he 
is paying less for more. 

As I have noted here before, support of 
the quality stabilization bill comes from Re- 
publicans and Democrats, conservatives and 
liberals—from Senators like Kart MUNDT, 
Republican, of South Dakota, to HUBERT 
Humpurer, Democrat, of Minnesota. When 
the measure was first introduced, its oppo- 
nents banded together and secured the serv- 
ices of a high-powered Madison Avenue firm 
(one of whose partners was once a sub- 
Cabinet member of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration) to mount a propaganda campaign 
against quality stabilization. 

The thrust of this campaign, repeated in 


g plane as the smaller merchants. 
If this were true, then the proponents of 
quality stabilization would have some argu- 
ing to do. It is not true, however you may 
slice it. As an example, I would like to cite 
the case of Mr. X. This is not a hypothetical 


by putting the discount houses on the same 
bargainin: 


that she joint charge account 
they had taken in the happier days of their 


to wonder what purchases had been made. 
The answer to this should have been simple. 
But GEM told him that it was impossible 


which Mr. X would still Uke explained. 

In short, he was asked in the rudest pos- 
sible terms to pay a bill with no proof offered 
that purchases to that sum had indeed been 
made. An employee of GEM—presumably 
trained in protecting the interests of the 
public—called him names, accused him of 
attempting to cheat the company, and badg- 
ered him with a series of consecutive phone 
calls. It took many months and considerable 
correspondence before Mr. X was given a 
list only of the departments In which the 
alleged purchases were made. No proof was 
forthcoming. 

But the answer to those who attack the 
quality stabilization bill because it is sup- 
posed not to look out for the consumer comes 
in the sequel. Mr. X is still trying to get 
an adequate statement of his indebtedness. 
The bill, however, keeps mounting. Under 
the guise of a service charge GEM has been 
charging him 1½ percent a month, then 
compounding it. As a result, in a little more 
than a year, Mr. X’s interest on an indebted- 
ness which he should not pay until he is 
given proof that it exists has added up to 
€0 percent of the principal. In short, he is 
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being asked to pay 1% times the cost of 
what his wife may have bought. 

A banker who tried to charge that kind of 
interest would end up in jail—yet a bank's 
income must of necessity come from inter- 
est. Loan sharks get away with this, but 
they operate outside the law. GEM—and 
there is no reason to believe that other dis- 
count houses do not follow the same prac- 
tice—very blandly adds up the additional 
dollars, still refusing Mr. X an itemized bill. 
At the same time the company has embarked 
on a program of organized harassment—calls 
on weekends in the early morning—to force 
Mr. X to pay. 

All of this may seem petty. But it points 
to a situation which would not continue if 


“the smaller merchant were returned to a 


competitive position. Every year the dis- 
count houses are increasing their share of the 
Nation's retail business. Every year, too, 
they are bringing down the quality level— 
using devices such as “loss leaders” to get 
the customer into the store. As competition 
perishes, the natural result is a growing at- 
titude of “the public be damned.” 

Much of this will be eliminated by passage 
of the Quality Stabilization Act. Whenever 
the consumer has been exposed to the pro- 
visions of this bill, he has endorsed them. 
The bill is before the Congress. For those 
who don't want to become pawns in the 
hands of giant retail monopolies, the course 
is clear—to let Congress know where they 
stand. 


The War Against Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
all the outlandish, distorted statements 
made by the opponents of a simple pray- 
er, it is refreshing to read an editorial 
from a very responsible spokesman of 
the business community, the Wall Street 
Journal. Its editorial of May 6, on the 
subject of prayer is outstanding and elo- 
quent, and I include it herewith: 

Tus Wan AGAINST RELIGION 


What is the place, if any, of religion in 
the public schools? 

Contrary to some prevalent views, we think 
it self-evident that it has a place and an 
important one. Yet much of the discussion, 
both for and against, turns on issues that 
are secondary and even trivial. 

Religion has a place in education because 
it is an integral part of the life of man. No 
one, whether he professes a religion or not, 
whether he considers himself an agnostic or 
an atheist, can escape its presence. It is 
all about us, in the material as well as the 
spiritual world. 

One of the great streams from which our 
culture flows is, as Matthew Arnold long ago 
observed, Hellenism, the legacy of Greece; 
the other Hebraism, the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. Over the centuries the two have 
intertwined and fed on each other and en- 
riched the life of the mind of Western man. 

The Judeo-Christian concept gave us not 
only one of the world’s most majestic literary 
works but a whole torrent of additional 
poetry and art and architecture. It is more 
than the direct inspiration in the holy son- 
nets of Donne or Hopkins or the Pieta of 
Michelangelo; it is also the implicit fabric 
of almost all art that is recognizable as such. 

For it is the same concept, with its sig- 
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nificant Hellenistic heritage which fashions 
our society, informs our relations with other 
men and provides us with the philosophical 
view of the universe that makes it possible 
to live on a higher plane than the beasts. 
Even the secular philosophy of humanism 
is Aristotelian-Christian without the super- 
natural edifice. 

Not to teach the Bible, directly or deriva- 
tively; not to teach about religion—this atti- 
tude ts a silly attempt to escape reality and 
is in fact all but impossible if teaching is to 
Mean anything. How can anyone presume 
to teach history or art or philosophy or eco- 
nomics or government without reference to 
the religious underpinning of it all? 

The men who formed our Nation under- 
stood the reality well enough. Unlike some 
people today, they were not seeking to drive 
religion out of the schools or other struc- 
tures of society. They were only concerned 
that no denomination become established as 
a State religion. They proscribed it and no 
one is attempting to do any such thing, 

Since that is the real as opposed to the 
imagined situation, the controversy often 
seems tangential at best. Just how tan- 
gential can be seen in Congress, where the 
Members scratch their heads in a laborious 
effort to determine what sort of school pray- 
ers might be permissible. To use a religi- 
ous allusion, it Is a bit like the famed argu- 
ment concerning the number of angels that 
can dance on a pin. 

We think the local authorities should be 
able to decide whether they want prayers; 
if they do, it is not going to hurt anybody 
80 long as there is no compulsion and no at- 
tempt to indoctrinate in a particular creed. 
But the issue, of course, is much broader 
than prayers. There is a push to eradicate 
all traces of religion from all public life, 
even to the barring of any Christmas observ- 
ances in schools and communities. 

This undertaking would be pitiable if it 
were not rather formidable. It represents, 
we suppose, not so much an attack on re- 
ligion as a hopeless misunderstanding of our 
culture. Certainly it is the wildest kind of 
discrimination, not least t the chil- 
dren it would deprive of pleasure and spirit- 
ual profit, 

The prevalance of such views must reflect 
something peculiar to and about our age. 
Perhaps, reduced to fundamentals, they de- 
velop because the Judaeo-Christian ethic is 
being denied in other and subtler ways as 
well—notably the denial of the responsibil- 
1 of the individual for his conduct and his 

e. 

Whatever the causes, it is an unhealthy 
and unhappy development. The furor need 
not have arisen at all, had not reason fied 
the forum. 


Two Men Called John 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
John Roy Wolfe, of the North Shore 
Baptist Church, was recently honored in 
an article entitled “Two Men Called 
John.” ‘The authors of the article, Dr. 
and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr., were 
prompted to write their words of praise 
upon the announcement that Dr. Wolfe 
intends to retire soon, 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Appendix of the REC- 
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orp and extend to its readers the oppor- 

tunity to become acquainted with one 

of the widely respected religious leaders 

of the Ninth Congressional District: 
Two MEN CALLED JOHN 

(By Dr. and Mrs. George S> Reuter, Jr.) 

On at least three occasions the authors 
have written words of high praise for Dr. 
John R. Rice, The 1957 edition of “Essays 
in Education and Related Areas,“ is the first 
example. The second occasion was on June 
17, 1959, in the article entitled “Man Sent 
From God—Mr. C. C. Smith.” The final 
example was on May 13, 1963, in the article 
entitled “We Die a Little.” 

On March 18, 1964, the second author re- 
turned from a trip abroad with Dr. and Mrs. 
John R. Rice and others. She described the 
trip thus: 

“We fiew from New York by jet plane on 
Saturday night, February 22, fiying directly 
to Cairo, with two nights and a day there. 
We saw the Nile, the Pyramids, the Sphinx; 
we rode camels on the desert. We saw the 
famous Mosque and Citadel and fascinating, 
colorful native bazaars. Then, we flew to 
Beirut, Lebanon, and went by cars up to the 
forest of giant cedars of Lebanon; we saw 
the oldest and largest Roman ruins at Baal- 
bek, many centuries old, then, we went on 
to Damascus. 

“In Damascus, we visited the ‘Street 
Called Straight,’ entered the house of 
Ananias where Saul went, and we saw the 
traditional window in the house on the 
wall from which Paul the apostle was let 
down in a basket, escaping the soldiers, after 
his conversion. We saw the extraordinary 
handwoven silk brocades being made, the 
copper and silver workmanship and the great 
Mosque, the Rivers Abana and Pharpar 
Naaman, which the Syrian general loved. 

“Then, we went by car south down to De- 
capolis and saw the ancient Roman ruins, 
then on to Amman, the capital of Jordan 
(the Bible name was Philadelphia), then to 
the Dead Sea, the Qumran Caves, Jericho, 
the excavations of the ancient city before 
Joshua's days. 

“After being by the saltiest sea in the 
world, far below sea level, we went up to 
Jerusalem. We passed the Inn of the Good 
Samaritan, the barren hills, and arrived at 
Bethany. We saw the cave in which, tradi- 
tionally, Lazarus was buried. We saw the 
Mount of Olives, the Garden of Gethsemane. 
We saw the site of Solomon’s temple and 
the Mohammedan Dome of the Rock where 
Abraham offered Isaac. We saw the famous 
Catholic Church, the floor of Pilate’s Judg- 
ment Hall, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
and the Church of St. Anne, the gates and 
walls of Jerusalem, and the Brook Kidron, 
We had a service under Calvary, at the 
Sepulchre of Jesus. 

“We went to Bethlehem, then to the Sep- 
ulchre of Rachel. We saw the fields of the 
shepherds, the cave where traditionally 
Jesus was born. We went north of Jerusalem 
into Samaria and saw Jacob's Well at Nab- 
lus (Sychar). We crossed over to Israel and 
entered Tel Aviv, Haifa, Mount Carmel, then 
on to the Valley of Megiddo, Nazareth, the 
Sea of Galilee, and other famous spots dear 
to every Bible lover, 

“We flew from Tel Aviv to Athens. While 
visiting friends In Athens, we saw the be- 
loved Royal Family of Greece as they entered 
the palace with the casket of King Paul. 
We then went by bus 60 miles to the excava- 
tions of Old Corinth. Then we saw the very 
Bema Judgment Seat where Paul was 
brought to judgment. We stood on Mars Hill 
where Paul preached at Athens and also saw 
the Acropolis and the Parthenon. 

“We flew to Rome, visited the Vatican 
Museum, St. Peter’s, the Church of St. John 
Lateran, the Holy Stairs, said to have been 
brought from Pilate’s Judgment Hall in 
Jerusalem, where Martin Luther, climbing 
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on his knees, was converted, we are told. We 
took a trip down to Naples and also visited 
the ancient buried city of Pompell, now ex- 
cavated. 

“Next, we flew to London. We saw 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. We saw Prince 
Andrew while at Buckingham Palace for = 
pageantry of the changing of the guard. e 
saw the Tower of London and the Crown 
Jewels, the Thames River, Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and Westminster Abbey, where sọ 
many great are buried. After seeing many 
other famous sights, we flew home. It thus 
took us 3 full weeks from New York back 
to New York.” 

After the fellowship of the trip with Dr. 
John R. Rice, certainly this noble Christian 
statesman is worthy of being termed “A Man 
Called John,” but there is another John 
among God's spiritual leaders. He is Dr. 
John Roy Wolfe, of North Shore Baptist 
Church, Chicago. 

Upon learning of the planned retirement 
of Dr. Wolfe on January 7, 1965, when he be- 
comes 65, the first author wired: 

“Many of us were shocked and sad to learn 
of your plans of retiring from North Shore 
Baptist Church next January. Since your 
friends and supporters are legion we hope 
Pastor Myers will insist that you remain at 
least through 1965. You should remain for 
at least the following reasons: 

“1. You are loved and respected by hun- 
dreds of our members—you are truly Mr. 
North Shore Baptist. 

“2. You are doing an excellent work for 
the church, 

“3. Your teaching is recognized as superb. 
Your preaching is very superior. 

“4. Pastor Myers needs you during this 
crucial period when it is so easy for him to 
get misinformation. His long tenure depends 
on you staying and providing him with the 
foundation. 

“5. Your charming wife is such an inspira- 
tion to all. 

My wife joins me in this from London.” 

Dr. Wolfe is a native of Charleston, W. Va. 
He attended Charleston public schools and 
was graduated from the Charleston High 
School. He attended West Virginia Technical 
College in Montgomery and was graduated 
“cum laude” from Morris Harvey College in 
Charleston, with an A.B. degree. He re- 
ceived his theological training at Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, 
Ky., and was graduated from there. Alder- 
son-Broaddus College of Philippi, W. Va., 
conferred the honorary doctor of divinity 
degree on Dr. Wolfe in 1956. 

Since November 1, 1958, Dr. Wolfe has been 
associate pastor (and acting pastor) of 
North Shore Baptist Church, Chicago. 
Prior to coming to Chicago, he was pastor 
of the following churches: First Baptist 
Church, Dunbar, W. Va. (11 years); First 
Baptist Church, Kenova, W. Va. (10 years): 
and First Baptist Church, Welch, W. Va. (6 
years). 

Dr. Wolfe’s career is rich in denomina- 
tional service. He was a member of the 
executive board of the West Virginia Bap- 
tist Convention for many years, as well as its 
president. He was twice elected for 3-year 


terms as a trustee of Alderson-Broaddus Col- 


lege. He served 6 years as a member of the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation of the 
American Baptist Convention (eastern 
area). 

Beginning on September 1, 1953, he be- 
came field counselor for the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation of the American Baptist 
Convention in West Virginia and Washing- 
ton, D.C, He represented the council at the 
London, England, meeting of the Baptist 
World Alliance in 1955. The American Bap- 
tist Convention in June of 1958, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, advanced Dr, Wolfe to the rank 
of senior field counselor. He is persently 
chairman of the committe on missionary 
concern of the Chicago Baptist Association. 
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Dr. Wolfe wrote the introduction for our 
book, “One Blood,” and George E. Reddick, 
of the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago, commented: “The striking but delight- 
ful introduction of John Roy Wolfe displays 
a depth of concern and a wide background 
of reading on the race question. Wolfe, a 
Christian minister, born in the American 
South, is obviousy not afraid of facing the 
most searing and ugly facets of this prob- 
lem.” 

Dr. Wolfe’s charming wife, Lida Jane, was 
honored & few years ago by being chosen 
by the American Baptist Convention as its 
“first lady” for the year. She is presently a 
part of the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago. Dr. and Mrs, Wolfe have one son, 
now residing in Florida. 

We are certain that John the Baptist, of 
the Bible, is proud of these two current re- 
ligious statesmen and their dear families, 
because they are constantly our 
world a better place for humanity. Per- 
haps, relatives of these giants will continue 
to inspire the masses, because we are al- 
ready aware of the great leadership of Dr. 
and Mrs. Bill Rice. 

Thank you Lord for Two Men Called 
John.” 


Sea Trials of U.S.S. “Ulysses S. Grant” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is an honor and privilege to 
include a letter which I have received 
from Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, whom 
I highly admire for his outstanding 
achievements. 

My letter acknowledging recognition of 
Admiral Rickover's dedication, per- 
severance, and amazing successes repre- 
sents my hearty congratulations and 
high esteem to the “Father of the nuclear 
propulsion submarine” and his fine staff. 

The letter follows: 

USS. “ULYSSES S. GRANT” (SSBN 631) 

Care of Fleet Post Office, New York, N.Y. 

(At sea, North Atlantic, May 25, 1964.) 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 

House of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. FULTON: The U.S.S. Ulysses S. 
Grant, our 22d Polaris submarine, has just 
completed sea trials. With the Grant we 
now have in operation a total of 42 nuclear 
powered Polaris and attack submarines. 

This ship is named for the illustrious 
American of whom President Lincoln said: 

"He is the quietest fellow you ever saw. 
The only evidence that he is in any place 
is that he makes things go. Wherever he is 
they move.” 

As soldier and as President, General Grant 
“trod unswervingly the pathway of duty, un- 
deterred by doubts, single-minded and 
straightforward.” Conscious of the heavy 
responsibilities which had devolved upon 
him during and after the Civil War, he wrote: 

“He who undertakes to conduct the affairs 
of a great government as a faithful public 
servant, if sustained by the approval of his 
own conscience, may rely with confidence 
upon the candor and intelligence of a free 
people * * * and can bear with patience 
the censure of disappointed men.” 
ee his many years of service, he 

“Successful men owe more to their per- 
severance than to their natural powers, or 
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their friends, or favorable circumstances. 
Talent is desirable, but perseverance is more 
60; for it will strengthen the mental powers 
and intensify their energy.” 

Respectfully, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O., May 27, 1964: 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. RICKOVER, 
Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran ADMIRAL Rickover: I am writing to 
congratulate you on the success of the sea 
trials for the U.S.S. Ulysses S. Grant, which is 
cheering and heart-warming news. 

America should be forever grateful to you 
and your fine staff, as well as the technicians 
and workingmen for this tremendous prog- 
ress in our U.S. defense. 

Hearty congratulations on our 22d Polaris 
submarine, as I believe the 42 nuclear pow- 
ered Polaris and attack submarines of the 
U.S. Navy are our greatest defense and se- 
curity in these difficult times. 

As one American citizen and friend, I want 
to thank you sincerely for your dedication, 
perseverance and amazing successes. 

Personal regards, 

Sincerely, 


H. G. RICKOVER. 


Jim FULTON. 


A New Morality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record the column of Richard Wilson, 
carried in the May 27, 1964, issue of the 
Washington Star. 

Columnist Wilson sets out the most in- 
teresting facts which demonstrate a de- 
cay of a great system of government. 

The article is as follows: 

Tue Coverup—A New Moratrry—RecorD 
SHows FEDERAL OFFICIALS WHO EXPOSE 
SHADY DEALS GET BOUNCED 

(By Richard Wilson) 

The handwriting on the wall has been 
written large here: Don't buck the system. 
This truth is freshly proved by a Govern- 
ment distinguished service award to an ob- 
scure official named Horace D. Godfrey. Mr. 

is the Administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Service 
under Agriculture Secretary Freeman. 

It is charged in the House of Representa- 


tives that Mr. Godfrey was given this award. 


although in his branch of the Federal service 
obviously a cover up was attempted in the 
entire Billie Sol Estes case. The evidence in 
the Billie Sol Estes investigation showed, it 
is charged, incredible confusion, mismanage- 
ment, lack of records, duplication, and woe- 
ful lack of management and knowledge of 
what was going on in the Estes case. 

Mr. Freeman so values Mr. Godfrey today, 
however, that he confers upon him the 
highest accolade of his Department as an 
example to others. 

But what of the man who testified and 
supplied records to show that the bigtime 
Texas promoter now under prison sentence 
for fraud was shown favoritism in Mr. Free- 
man’s Department as early as November 
1961? ‘This man, N. Battle Hales, has been 
denied an automatic in-grade promotion 
which would ordinarily have come to him in 
the course of his Federal service. Thus the 
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accuser languishes and the accused flour- 
ishes, although the record seems clear that 
Billie Sol enjoyed a favored. position in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Freeman has no monopoly on this 
technique. One Jerry Jackis, who revealed 
to Congress the use of foreign aid funds in 
Cambodia for a Communist-sponsored hos- 
pital, was fired while the State Department 
official who made a record against him was 
promoted. 

Otto Otepka, State Department security 
official, who committed the unforgivable sin 
of peaching on his superiors and telling Con- 
gress what is wrong with the internal secu- 
rity system in the State Department, is in 
limbo, But William J. Crockett, deputy un- 
dersecretary, who was in charge of the Otep- 
ka matter for Secretary Rusk, is up for pro- 
motion to career minister, a better job. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee is look- 
ing into this because the record shows wire- 
tapping, general harassment, and attempts 
to degrade Mr. Otepka after he helped the 
Senate Internal Security Committee to ex- 
pose some of the weaknesses of the State 
Department security system. 

It is worth noting also that Gen. Curtis 
LeMay has been given an extension, at least 
until after the election, of his tenure as Air 
Chief of Staff. General LeMay protested 
against the multibillion-dollar award of the 
TFX contract for what he thought was a 
second best fighter plane to be used by both 
the Navy and Air Force. The Navy com- 
mander, Admiral Anderson, who also objected 
openly before Congress, has long since van- 
ished from the Washington scene. But Gen- 
eral LeMay was pointedly given only a 1-year 
reappointment, instead of the usual 2, and 
this has now been extended. But it looks as 
if General LeMay's service is rapidly coming 
to a close. 

The pattern set in these several cases 18 
shocking. The lesson taught to Federal offi- 
cials is that if they see mismanagement, 
wrongdoing, or bad Judgment they would be 
wise to keep their mouths shut if they wish 
to maintain or improve their job status. 

Their worst sin would be to tell their 
story to Congress, although it is the clear and 
imperative responsibility of Congress to in- 
quire into the operation of Federal executive 
departments funded solely by the votes of 
Congress. Congress controls absolutely the 
appropriation of money to operate the Fed- 
eral Government and of taxation to provide 
these funds. This is its exclusive power, and 
Congress has the right to know how the 
funds are spent. 

Some kind of a new morality seems to 
have gotten lodged in official Washington. 
It is the morality of blind loyalty to supe- 
rior authority and complete obeisance to the 
word from on high. It is the morality of 
coverup in the Billie Sol Estes case and 
whitewash in the Baker case. And it is not 
a very healthy atmosphere for the prudent 
conduct of the public’s business. 


Johnstown Flood, 1889 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
ing Saturday will mark the 75th anni- 
versary of one of the most tragic events 
in America’s history. It was on the 
afternoon of May 31, 1889, that the South 
Fork Dam, 14 miles up the Conemaugh 
River from the city of Johnstown, col- 
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lapsed and opened the way to a disaster 
that shocked the world. 

Johnstown, which had shown steady 
growth since its settlement a century 
earlier, rose rapidly as an iron and steel 
center after the Civil War had ended. 
Proud of their beautiful mountain set- 
ting, residents of the community had un- 
dertaken to develop the natural resources 
with which the area was richly endowed. 
The surrounding forests offered ample 
building supplies for homes and business 
houses. Coal was extracted from vast 
underground storehouses to convert 
crude iron into steel The Pennsylvania 
Railroad provided a direct connection 
with markets in Pittsburgh and to the 
East. 

The Johnstown flood transformed a 
thriving, happy community into a ghastly 
twisted wreckage in which more than 
2,200 men, women, and children perished. 
Death came swiftly to more than half 
the victims caught in the avalanche of 
water that swept through the city. 
Nearly 1,000 others found temporary 
refuge on an old stone bridge that held 
debris and human beings alike against 
the swirling floodwaters. ‘Then fire 
moved in to complete the carnage, and 
only a very few of those persons atop the 
bridge were able to escape the deadly 
flames. 

Johnstown was a shambles. A stunned 
and heartbroken people buried victims 
that included 99 families completely 
wiped out. 

Only the spirit of the survivors re- 
mained unbroken. Johnstown had to be 
rebuilt, and the long job began without 
hesistation. Contributions began coming 
in from all over the world. A Red Cross 
contingent headed by Clara Barton, who 
served in the Civil War, undertook to 
aid the battered and distressed people. 

Saturday's event in Johnstown will not 
only honor the victims of the Johnstown 
flood but also pay tribute to those whose 
rededicated efforts were responsible for 
the new Johnstown that was to follow 
and become a vital part of western 
Pennsylvania. ‘The few persons who 
lived through the flood and are still alive 
will be the special guests of a grateful 
community. 

While a record number of visitors is 
anticipated for Saturday, the observance 
will by no means be terminated that day. 
For anyone who has never had the 
pleasure of seeing Johnstown, a trip over 
that way in the weeks ahead will provide 
an unforgettable experience. Certainly 
everyone in the Washington area should 
at some time see the city where tragedy 
struck quickly and violently, but which 
would not remain submerged. 

The community, the family, the in- 
dividual suffering seemingly insurmount- 
able reverses needs only to look at the 
miracle that is Johnstown for hope and 
inspiration. 

The road has not by any means been 
easy in the years that followed the actual 
rebuilding of the city. The entire area 
around Johnstown has often felt the 
pangs of economic distress, and even to- 
day too many within our employable pop- 
ulace are without jobs through no fault 
of their own. The 1936 flood, which in- 
undated so many parts of western Penn- 
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sylvania, caused considerable property 
damage in the same downtown district 
that suffered through the fateful after- 
noon and night in May 1889. This time, 
however, there was time for people to 
reach the safety of higher ground and 
rebuilding began immediately. 

Over the years God somehow gave the 
residents of our community the strength 
that was needed to carry on, and Johns- 
town has contributed more than its share 
of outstanding industrialists, educators, 
doctors, and men of every profession. 
Heroes from this district are listed prom- 
inently in the annals of our fighting 
fotces, and today the district is well rep- 
resented in every branch of the service 
stationed in the far corners of the world. 

Join with us, Mr. Speaker, in Satur- 
day's observance of a tragedy to mark 
the rebirth of an outstanding American 
community. 


Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many statements received by the 
Judiciary Committee from clergymen op- 
posing the Becker amendment is one 
from Gerald Kennedy, bishop of the Los 
Angeles area, southern California-Ari- 
zona conference of the Methodist 
Church. Bishop Kennedy excellently 
summarizes recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions, their constitutional basis, and the 
evils which would result from adoption 
of this proposal. I commend Bishop 
Kennedy’s statement to all my colleagues 
as follows: 

I write in opposition to the 146 pending 
resolutions which propose amendments to 
the Constitution relating to Bible reading 
and prayers in the public schools, I am 
bishop of the Los Angeles area of the 
Methodist church and also 1 of the 10 mem- 
bers of the board of education of the State 
of California. I believe I speak for by church 
and for the board of education in voicing this 
opposition. 

of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are based largely on a misunderstanding 
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of what the Supreme Court decision said. 
The Justices who wrote opinions made it 
perfectly clear that they were not against our 
public schools treating religion as one of 
the subject to be studied nor were they 
against the Bible as a book to be used for 
reference. They opposed a religious service 
but emphasized that along with the vast 
majority of Americans they regarded religion 
as one of the very significant values of our 
country. 

The fathers of the Constitution sought to 
preserve religious study and inquiry while 
preventing anything of a divisive or sec- 
tarlan religious service being held within 
the schools. They sought also to protect the 
rights of any minority who were opposed to 
religion of any kind. The Constitution has 
suceeded in doing this through the years and 
it would be a great mistake to tamper with 
this tried and tested document. 

An amendment to the Constituion provid- 
ing for Bible reading and prayers in the pub- 
lic schools would open the door to any num- 
ber of evils. For certainly there would be 
debate and argument as to what kind of 
prayers and what kind of Bible readings. 
The suggested amendments to the Constitu- 
tion would be a breech in the dike of our 
doctrine of separation of church and state 
and I think it would be tragic to take such 
a step. 

We must preserve at all cost the public 
schools of the United States as the common 
experience of all our children from all re- 
ligious backgrounds. To turn these schools 
into centers of violent debate and bitterness 
over religious questions, would be to destroy 
them. 

I hope therefore that the Members of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary will 
not allow these proposals to go any farther. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
pa Recorp should be processed through this 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
25 5 (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


Thursday, May 28, 1964 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses heard President of Ireland. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 11775-11803 


Bills Introduced: Two bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2880-2881; and S. Res. 333. 
Page 11779 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: H.R. 2215, 
private bill (S. Rept. 1047) (reported May 27). 


Page 11779 


Bills Referred: Eight House-passed bills were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. Page 11773 
Deficiency Appropriations: After adopting commit- 
tee amendments en bloc and a technical amendment by 
Senator Pastore, Senate, by unanimous consent, passed 
by voice vote H.R. 11201, making deficiency appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1964. As passed by the Senate, 
the bill would provide a total of $1,349,637,143. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for con- 
ference with House, and appointed as conferees Sena- 
tors Pastore, Hayden, Holland, Hill, Monroney, Prox- 
mire, Bartlett, Young of North Dakota, Saltonstall, and 
Mundt. Pages 11774-11775 


President of Ireland: Senate met jointly with the 
House of Representatives to hear an address by the 
President of Ireland, His Excellency Eamon de Valera. 

Page 11779 


Condolences to India: By unanimous-consent agree- 
ment Senate adopted S. Res. 333, expressing heartfelt 
sympathy of the Senate to the Government and people 
of India on the death of Prime Minister Jawaharlal 


Nehru. Pages 11792-11798 


Civil Rights: Senate continued its consideration of 
H.R. 7152, proposed Civil Rights Act of 1963. Pend- 
ing at recess was question of adoption of Long of 
Louisiana amendment to Talmadge amendment, pro- 
viding for trial by jury in any criminal contempt case. 
The Long amendment would provide for trial by jury 
in criminal contempt cases arising under the pending 
legislation. Page 11803 


Confirmations: Senate confirmed the nominations of 
William McCormick Blair, Jr., of Illinois, to be Ambas- 
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sador to the Philippines; William Witman II, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be Ambassador to Togo; and a list of 
Foreign Service nominations. Page 11803 


Nomination: Senate received the nomination of 
Robert J. Ryan, of Massachusetts, to be Ambassador to 
the Republic of Niger. Page 11803 


Program for Monday: Senate met at noon and re- 
cessed at 1:45 p.m. until 12 noon on Monday, June 1, 
when it will resume consideration of H.R. 7152, civil 
rights bill. It was agreed that when Senate recesses on 
Monday it will reassemble at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, June 2. 

Pages 11773, 11775, 11803 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not mect) 
APPROPRIATIONS—AGRICULTURE 


Commitice on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 
ued its hearings on H.R. 11202, fiscal 1965 appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture, and related 
agencies, with testimony in behalf of funds for the Farm 
Credit Administration from R. B. Tootell, Governor, 
and in behalf of funds for the Agricultural Marketing 
Service from S. R. Smith, Administrator. 
Hearings continue on Monday, June 1. 


APPROPRIATIONS—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
cluded its hearings on H.R. 10532, fiscal 1965 appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent offices, receiving testimony from John H. 
Prince, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Administration, on funds for the President's Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy; Gardner 
Ackley, Acting Chairman, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers; Kermit Gordon, Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
on funds for the Executive Office of the President; T. 
Sutton Jett, National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, on funds for the Executive Mansion and 
grounds; Bromley Smith, National Security Council; 
Norman O. Tietjens, Chief Judge, Tax Court of the 


